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STOKOWSKI  PL  A YERS  DRIF. 

AND  OUT-LESSON  TOAVdlENCE 


PhiladelphUi  Symphony  Conductor  Mocks  Late  Comers  and  Early 
Goers  by  Making  Orchestra  Emulate  Rudeness 


By  a Staff  Correspondevt 
Philadelphia.  April  17  G#*). — I.eopold  Sto- 
kowski, director  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
fhcstra,  and  the  Friday  audience  had  an- 
other "run-in”  at  a concert  here  yester- 
day afternoon,  when  a certain  propor- 
tion of  the  attendants  thought  they  were 
being  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  con- 
ductor and  left  Academy  before  the  close 
of  the  last  number,  many  of  them  with 
audible  and  visible  evidences  of  intense 
indignation. 

One  humorous  feature  of  the  affair  was 
that  in  the  first  and  last  numbers,  re- 
spe*ctivel.v.  the  I.^keu  "Fantaise''  and  the 
well-known  Haydn  "Farewell  Sym- 
phony." Jlr.  Stokowski  was  not  only 
within  his  right,  but , he  carried  out  the 
instructions  of  both  compo.sers  to  the 
very  letter — and  all  of  that. 

The  directions  on  the  score  of  the 
Lekeu  composition  require  that  only  two 
musicians  be  seated  on  the  stage  at  the 
opening  of  the  work,  the  concertmaster 
and  the  solo  violoncello.  Mr.  llich  and 
Mr?  Pick  were  there  in  solitary  .grandeur 
when  the  curtain  aro.se.  The  first  notes 
in  each  of  these  part.s  represents  the 
tuning  of  the  instruments  anil  then  the 
solo  violin  gives  out  the  first  theme,  re- 
peated by  the  cello.  As  that  is  being  done 
the  firsts  of  the  other  sections  arrive 
and  take  their  seats,  until  finally  the  full 
orchestra  demanded  by  the  score — it  is 
not  an  especially  large  one — is  in  position. 

.Vudieiice  Frankly  Noiiplus.sed 


again  lowered  if  as  flfie  last  delegation  of 
the  orchestra  plunged  through  the  doors 
and  rushed  to  their  seats  with  every  out- 
ward evidence  of  panic.  It  is  a safe  gam-, 
ble  that  this  scene  was  as  carefully  i-e- 
hearsed  as  was  the  Haydn  Farewell  Sym- 
phon.v,  which  closed  the  program. 

At  the  close  of  each  number  the  players  i 
who  were  not  needed  for  the  following  one 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  stage,  indi- 
cating in  the  minds  of  the  sensitive  and  oi 
some  not  so  sensitive,  the  manner  in  whictj  I 
a portion  of  the  audience  leaves  after  eacl^ 
nurnber  of  the  regular  concerts.  Tha 
was  not  artistically  noticeable  except  aftei 
the  first  of  the  Four  Serious  Songs 
Brahms,  when  the  flutes  were  allowed  ti 
get  up  and  walk  off.  The  flurry  whici 
that  created  in  the  audience  quite  upse 
the  somber  atmosphere  which  had  beei 


Italian  Opera 

Pleases  Throng 

At  Its  Premiers 

^ /2 


“White  Sister,”  by  Zapulhii= 
Based  on  F.  Marion  Crawl, 
ford’s  Novel,  Is  Presentee  j 
in  Nation  Theater,  14tli  ^ 


f rpiiiii 
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! created  by  Mi-.  Werrenrath's  performanci 
of  the  openihg  number. 

I..ast  Number  Reverse  of  First 
The  last  number  was  the  Farewell 
Symphony  of  Haydn.  In  that  composi- 
tion the  stage  directions  of^  the  composer 
are  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  Legeu.  as 
the  instruments  stop  playing  one  by  one 
and  the  composer  has  ordered  them  to 
take  their  instruments  and  leave  the 
•Stage  as  they  finish.  This,  of  course,  ob- 
tains only  in  the  last  movement. 

As  the  players  began  to  pack  up  anc 
walk  off  the  stage,  members  of  the  au 
dienee  became  more  and  more  angrj 
and  finally  they  too  began  to  leave  ir 
droves,  talking  about  the  performance 
The  audience  wa«  frankly  nonplussed  ' and  visibly  aroused,  although  a goot 


when  the  curtain  aro.se  and  only  two 
players,  were  on  the  stage.  As  the  others 
arrived,  there  was  a good  deal  of  laugh- 
ter, but  there  was  also  considerable  irri- 
tation manifested  by  the  audience.  They 
were  convinced  that  Mr.  Stokowski  was 
"guying"  them  by  representing  late- 
eomera  in  the  orchestra  as  well  as  in 
the  audience.  Doubtless  he  wa.s.  as  his 
view.s  on  that  subject  are  well  known. 
At  the  close  thei-e  was  a lot  of  laughter 
and  applause,  but  there  were  al.so  many 
hisse.s.  The  audience  wa.s  frankly  be- 
coming irritated 

The  next  demonstration  came  with  the 
second  number,  the  “Ride  of  the  Valkyries.” 
That  work  requires  a very  large  orchestra 
and  only  that  of  the  Dekeu  composition 
was  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Stokowski  raised 
his  baton  and  then  lowered  it  as  the  play- 
ers of  the  brass  instruments  scrambled 
from  the  wings  and  rushed  to  their  places 
with  every  evidence  of  intense  haste,  as 
though  they  had  just  reached  the 
academy,  with  an  exaggeration  of  the  man- 
Ber  in  which  certain  late-comers  among 
]the  audience  rush  to  their  seats  just  as 
the  doors  close. 

This  time  there  was  some  laughter,  but 
lisses  were  more  noticeable  than  before. 
-Again  Mr.  Stokowski  raised  the|)atonand 


many  were  simply  amused.  Finally  Dr 
Rich  and  Mr.  Dubinsky,  the  last  ones  t< 
leave,  according  to  Haydn’s  directions 
walked  off,  playing  the  last  measures  o: 
the  movement,  and  a moment  later  th< 
conductor  himself  left  the  stage. 

There  was  now  moi  e applause  than  dis- 
approval expressed  by  those  who  remained 
those  who  were  angry  apparently  bein^ 
outside  in  the  lobby,  from  which  a ioud 
buzz  of  conversation  sounded.  Mr.  Stokow- 
.ski  came  back  and,  facing  the  empty  chain 
of  the  orchestra,  gave  the  familiar  signa 
to  rise  and  share  the  applause.  Then 
was  a general  laugh  at  that  and  the  affaii 
wa.s  Closed. 


Last  evening  at  the  Nation  Theater 
on  Fourteenth  Street,  a new  ItalianU-^ 
opera  had  its  world  premiere.  This 
was  "The  White  Sister”  ("Monaca 
Bianca”),  the  libretto  of  which  is  by 
G.  Zapullo  and  is  based  upon  P.  Marion 
! Crawford’s  once  popuiar  novel  of  the 
same  name,  which  has  recently  been^p 
made  familiar  to  this  generation’ 
through  the  moving  picture  starring 
Lillian  Gish.  Compressed  into  pro- 
logue  and  three  acts,  the  story  lends 
itself  fairry  well  to  operatic  treatment,  j 
although  there  are  long  moments  when 
the  action  seems  to  have  become  hope-  ! 
lessly  jammed.  Naturally  in  the  pres- 
ent enterprise  scenery  and  settings  j|er 
were  not  of  the  type  calculated  to  in- 
tensify the  drama,  so  judgment  on  this 
aspect  may  be  reserved. 

The  cosfumes,  on  the  whole,  were 
good,  but  the  singers  wore  them  as  if 
conscious  that  they  were  costumes. 
This,  too,  may  improve  with  time  and 
experience.  The  lighting  cast  strange 
shadows  and  the  stage  management 
was  reminiscent  of  tiie  Italian  prov- 
inces, but  ail  this  was  really  extra- 
neous. It  was  the  music  that  an  enor- 
mous audience  packed  the  house  to 
hear.  There  was  much  of  Naples  on 
both  sides  of  the  footlights. 

Has  Much  To  Be  Proud  Of 

Very  nice  music  it  was,  both  Italian 
and  popular  in  type.  In  its  lyric  mo- 
ments it  smacked  of  the  sentimental 
ballad,  for  local  color  it  ardently  re- 
ferred to  "Funiculi-Funlcula,”  and  when 
drama  stalked  the  sta^e  it  was  under 
the  cloak  of  an  anaemic  Puccini.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  composer,  Clemente  Gig- 
lio  (who  is  also  producer  and  director), 
has  much  to  be  proud  of.  His  composi- 
tion is  consistent,  his  line  is  flowing 
and  rarely  dull,  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  established  operatic  patterns  and 
the  proscribed  and  orderly  succession 
of  solos,  duets,  trios  and  recitative. 

He  is  not  over-insistent  on  these,  how- 
ever; there  are  few  awkward  breaks 
and  the  action  and  music  flow  smoothly 
together.  While  not  precisely  inspired, 
at  least  Mr.  Giglio’s  music  is  distinctly 
pleasing. 

The  singers  did  very  well,  for  obvi- 
ously it  was  somewhat  of  an  adventure 
lor  most  of  them.  Greater  ease  will 
bring  them  better  achievement.  Last 
night  caution  and  pale  apprehension 
were  the  K.eynote  of  much  that  ♦ranr 
spired  both  vocally  and  histrion.  'ly 
but  it  might  have  been  very  m„cl( 
worse.  I 


SERGE  KOUSSEVirZKT 
APPEARS  AS  SOLOIS 

Plays  With  Bemty  Bass  Violhi 
After  Brown  Confers  on  Him 
Degree  of  Doctor  •/  Mtsic. 

PROVIDENCK,  R.  I.,  Peb.  24  (JT)  — 
Appearing  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  aa  a soloist  rather  than  a 
conductor.  Serge  Koussevltzky,  Con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, responded  in  the  medium  of 
his  art  when  Brown  University  this 
afternoon  conferred  on  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Iloctor  of  Music.  He 
played  with  thrilling  beauty  upon  a 
baas  violin,  Handel's  Largo  and  the 
Andante  from  his  own  concerto  com- 
posed some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  university  also  honored  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews,  eminent  explorer 
who  has  traced  the  origin  of  pre-hls- 
torlc  man  to  Central  Asia,  conferring 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  oi;  Doctor 
of  Science. 

Impressive  exercises,  paying  gracious 
tribute  to  two  men  distinguished  in 
widely  diverse  fields  of  endeavor,  were 
held  in  Sayles  Hall,  the  university 
chapel. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  M. 
Koussevltzky,  President  'William  H. 
P.  Paunce  spoke  of  him  as  "a  distin- 
guished virtuoso  and  interpreter  of  the 
music  of  all  peoples;  leader  of  con- 
certs in  London,  Madrid,  Barcelona 
and  Warsaw,  who  has  crossed  the  seas 
to  convey  to  prosaic  America  some  of 
his  own  insist  into  the  arts  In  the 
universal  language  of  music.” 

A ripple  of  applause  greeted  Dr. 
Faunce's  announcement  that,  "since 
M.  Koussevltzky  does  not  desire  to  use 
our  English  tongue  in  public,  he  will 
respond  in  the  language  of  music 
which  all  can  understand.”  A tremen- 
dous ovation  was  accorded  the  con- 
ductor’s recital. 

, In  hla  citation  of  Mr.  Andrews,  Presi- 
dent Paunce  said,  "Roy  Chapman  An- 
drews, indefatigable  student  and  in- 
trepid explorer,  who  has  made  the 
de^  past  speak  to  the  living  present, 
and  is  making  civilization  realize  Its 
youth  and  the  vast  achievement  yet  to 
come.” , 


Sigmunif  Romberg’s  Anniversary. 

I Sigmund  Romberg  will  celebrate  on 
Voice  Is  Melodious  25th  of  this  month  the  fourteenth 

Miss  Irene  Veneroni  in  the  title  role  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  this 
exhibited^  a neat,  tight  little  voice,  country  from  Hungary,  a penniless 
melodious  and  true,  and  her  soldier-  musician.  He  is  now,  at  the  age  of 

S9,  one  of  the  most  succssful  .com- 
was  timid,  but  is  obviously  able  to  singr,  -us.  • . r *1. 

Enzo  Serafini  as  Lieutenant  Basile  was  I’Osers  of  light  opera  m America,  with 


more  at  home  on  the  stage  than  any 
other  member  of  the  cast.  He  has  a 
li^ht  and  agreeable  barytone  and  con- 
tributed consequent  joy  to  his  hearers. 
Other  members  were  Madame  Falsetta. 
as  the  Countess  and  Messrs.  Serafini, 
Puliti,  Mattioli,  Bardini  and  Warner. 


an  Income  from  roj’alties  running  well 
into  six  figures.  His  "Student  Prince” 
is  in  its  second  triumphant  year  in 
Chicago  as  well  as  New  York,  while 
nine  additional  companies  are  ))laying 
the  piece  on  tho  road.  A fortnight 


irvA ! 


Lb 


The  orchestration  has  been  done  presented  by  an  American 

correctly,  but  without  any  striking '(ompany  in  London.  Mr.  Romlierg’s 
originality,  and  Professor  Nicholas : "Princess  Flavia”  is  also  a current 
Aversano  wielded  the  baton  above  a Xew  York  attraction.  “Louie  the 

gether.  earlier  successes,  ,at  present  on  tour, 

'The  reception  of  the  work  was  over-  >ound  out  the  Romberg  representa- 
whelmingly  cordial,  from  an  audience  jtion  of  fifteen  companies  playing  con- 
largely  composed  of  Mr.  Giglio’s  com-  U-urrently  in  as  many  cities.  He  is 
patriotic  admirers,  who  listened  with  j.qw  engaged  in  composing  the  score 
an  intense  devotion  impatient  of  de-  American  onera  baaed  on 

lays  and  interruptions  and  shouted  for  ^ ‘ ; 

joy  when  an  enlarged  floral  harp  was  Barbara  Fnetchie.  ./(.y, 

presented  with  appropriate  sentiments. 


I The  opera  will  run  for  several  weeks,  | ~ 

if  the  present  plans  carry,  with  both 
evening  and  matinee  performances. 

The  theater  has  been  redecorated  to 
celebrate  the  event.  M.  W. 


Ran  Away  From  Little  Rock 
Six  Years  Ago — Now  Sings 
Mimi  in  “La  Boheme” 


SHOWERED  WITH  VIOLETS 


Former ^iegfeld  Star  Wins  Ova- 
tion at  Metropolitan 


, By  Samuel  Chotzinoff  | 

Six  y'ears  ago  Mary  Lewis,  nineteen,  j 
ran  away  from  her  home  in  Little 
Rock,  Arik. — it  really  was  Little  Rock 
— to  join  the  chorus  of  a fifth-rate 
traveling  musical  show. 

Yesterday  afternoon  this  same  Marj' 
Lewis  made  her  debut  at  the  Metro-  | ' 
politan  Opera  House  in  the  role  of  | 
Mimi,  the  melodious  tout  consumptive 
heroine  of  Puccini’s  "La  Boheme," 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  a 
crowded  house  w'ouldn’t  stop  applaud- 
ing until  the  veteran  Antonio  Scotti 
(who  had  Witnessed  many  memorable! 
debuts  in  his  day)  and  the  oUier  prm-| 
pipals  who  were  taking  curtain  calla 
iwlth  Misa  Lewis  sneaked  into  thff 
'wings,  leaving  the  erstwhile  choru^ 
girl,  cabaret  singer  and  Ziegfeld  staJ 
alone  on  the  stage. 

Shower  of  Violets 

Tlien  there  was  more  applause,  anfl 
I people  near  enough  to  the  stagJ 
threw  violets  at  Miss  Lewis — ther( 
i must  have  been  at  least  two  dozei 
I bunches  that  she  gathered  into  hei 
' little  black  apron — and  Mr.  Scott 
and  the  principals  laughingly  sneakec 
back  on  the  stage  and  all  joined  hand, 
and  bowed  and  scraped.  A new  debu 
wa.s  successfully  accomplished. 

The  enthusiasm  manifested  fo' 
yiiss  Lewis's  accomplishments  did  no 
come  from  the  claque  alone.  Mos 
of  the  large  audience',  including  thi! 
reviewer,  took  part.  But  what  ai 
extraordinary  coincidence  that  s(. 
many  women  yesterday  afternoor 
wore  Violets' 

Voice  Seems  Distant 
Although  this  was  her  debut  li) 
opera  Miss  Lewis  had  already  made 
her  bow  to  New  York  last  Xovember 
at  a concert  with  the  State  Symphony, 
Tiir.  Dohnanyi  conducting.  At  that 
appearance  the  young  soprano  had^ 
.shown  ,;i  good  flexible  voice  with  an 
unusual  n ide  range.  "i  csterday  she 
sang  with  better  arti.stry,  btit  whethcri 
it  was  due  l'i  nczwousnen.s  or  a.n  un- 
faiiiUiailty  v. ith  the  size  and  acoustic.si 
of  ‘.ic  ope  ■■■  ’•louie  'Mi.sH  el,wi.s  sang; 

• verytlJiiig  f ither  soft  jr  loud!  tYi'it'ii 
iie  sang  piano  it  was  frequently  not 
.sy  to  hear  her.  and  in  the  Cafe 
\Ioniu.s  scene  in  the  second  act  'ne.r 
voice,  among  all  t'le  otlicr.s,  seemed  to 
eoiri''  from  a great  distance,  aawy. 

There  were  also  many  lapses  'ni 
f,.  eir,  but  strangely  enough  at  tho.se 
time;.  Ml.ss  I,ewls  .sang  sharp  instead 
of  flat.  In  the  finish  of  file  thlid  act 
on  the  words  of  Senza  Rancor  t’ne 
siiarping  of  the  K was  especially  dls-, 
tiirbing,  because  Jflss  Lewis  elected  to 
string  out  tiiat  noto  in  the  good  old 
fa-shioned  operaic  way. 

Voice  Quality  Lovely 
Thf.jc  siiortcomlng  afidf-.  Miss 
Le-.vi.'  s •inging  of  .Muni  liao  many 
notaOh  features.  T';ie.  qu.allty  Of  tiie 
V ],-,vely.  Tiie  iono«  are  firm 
and  lounded,  v ith  no  tnu-e  of  a 
•reniolo.  The  low' r regis'eir  l.s  a little 
w'.a.k  an'l  'lie  middi-  not  very  vmcli 
str'ing'  '.  But  th'j  upper  register  Is 
brilliant , and,  -.’.  hen  Miss  Lewis 
choo  eg  to  make  it  .o.  It  Is  sentfuoiis. 
W'lat  is  more  important  .still,  Miss 


lycwis  seems  to  possess  a deal  of  musi- 
cal intelligence  and  good  taste,  and  it 
• was  pleasant  to  watch  her  avoid  ef- 
fects and  opportunities  for  meretri- 
cious display.  The  one  serioiis  fault 
in  her  singing  Is  a tendency  to  sacri- 
fice vocal  beauty  for  diramatio.  effect. 
Many  of  Puccini’s  loveliest  momentsi 
Miss  Ivowis  ■wlilspered  brokenly  in  a 
laudaible  effort  to  convey  the  depth  of; 
licr  feeling  and  the  progress  of  her 
operatic  illness.  On  flic  histrionic 'side 
her  imipersonation  w'as  modest,  tender 
and  touc'ningly  sincere,  and  in  spite  of 
her  chcerfail  plumpness  and  guileless! 
countenance  the  audience  was  visibly 
touched. 

American  Plays  Rodolfo 
ilis.s  Lewis  ■was  not  the  only  Amer-  , 
: lean  in  the  cast.  Edward  Johnson  | 
sang  and  acted  Rodolfo  like  a native  ; 
Italian  and  looked  the  part  better  than  ; 
’any  Italian  current  around  the  Metro- 
politan. T thought  his  singing  yester- 
day the  best  I have  heard  him  do 
tills  year,  except  for  needless  inter- 
polations of  Italian  twi.sts  and  turns. 
Scotti  got  many  laughs  as  Marcello, 
but  his  singing  liad  more  volume  than 
quality.  Mr.  Rothier  was  excclle'l' 
as  Colline  and  Miss  Kaundt  as  lUu- 
setta  improved  as  the  evening  ad- 
vanced. Mr.  Papi  did  his  best  to  make 
one  believe  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
rhythm  in  Puccini. 


three  spots  in  the  first  a.ct,  and  this 
m.ay  have  been  due  to  nervousness 
since  false  intonation  was  infrequent 
in  subsequent  acts,  Miss  Lewis  has 
a lyric  voice  of  very  pretty  natural 
quality  and  of  sufficient  volume  for 
l.ght  rol^s.  In  so  far  as  voice  alone  is 
concerned  her  ambition  to  rise  to 
opera  wa.s  justified.  ,But  despite  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  operagoers  voice 
alone  cannot  make  an  opera  singer. 

Miss  Lewis  is  yet  in  her  novitiate 
in  technic  and  style.  Of  the  latter 
She  showed  practically  no  knowledge 
at  all,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  she 
was  paired  with  such  a fine  stylist 
as  Edward  Johnson,  who  sang  Ro- 
uotfo.  Her  scale  is  not  equalized  and 
her  tone  placing  uncertain.  When 
she  got  tones  in  her<  medium  into  the 
fight  place  they  were  very  good  ones. 
Her  upper  tones  were,  of  course,  neVer 
sure  in  place  and  hence  in  quality. 
Her  phrasing  showed  that  some  one 
well  acquaited  with  the  opera  had 
coached  her. 

The  voice  revealed  some  expressive 
possibilities  of  which  the  singer  yet 
lacks  the  skill  to  take  advantage.  Per- 
haps the  most  unexpected  feature  of 
her  performance  was  her  inadequacy 
in  action.  One  would  think  a Follies 
girl  would  know  how  to  walk  on  and 
off  the  stage,  how  to  stand  and  how 


won  the  girl  intended  for  his  slUj 
brother,  pretended  to  sell  out  his  claim 
to  the  only  known  son  of  his  father, 
and  thus  tricked  the  marriage  agent 
The  story  Is  almost  childish,  but  the 
music  is  entirely  different  from  typl- 
I cal  opera,  approaching  Idealized  folk 
song  in  Its  strongly  marked  national 
Idiom.  The  personagejs  of  the  farce 
can  be  made  amusing  and  the  dances 
of  Bohemian  cut  are  captivating 
One  of  the  chief  joys  of  last  evening’s 
I revival  was  the  opportunity  to  see 
i Michael  Bohnen  In  a low  comedy 
part,  which  he  acted  and  sang  with  an 
astonishing  variety  of  vocal  expres- 
sion, stage  business  and  facial  regis- 
tration, to  borrow  a term  from  the 
movies.  A capital  actor  is  Mr.  Boh- 
nen, who  knows  the  resources  of  his 
art.  He  made  a decided  hit. 

Mr.  Laubenfhal.  as  Hans,  the  clever 
■son.  .sang  better  than  usual,  and  alto- 
gether was  pleasi'hg  in  the  role. 
George  Meader  was  a capable  repre- 
sentative of  the  foolish  son  who  did 

not  get  the  girl.  Marla  MuelLr  was 
acceptable  as  Marie,  the  bartered 
bride,  and  there  were  also  Louise 
Hunter  and  Max  Eioch  to  do  the  cir- 
cus people  in  the  last  act.  The  jolly 
overture  was  played  before  the  second 
act  and  heartily  applauded.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky  conducted  and  kept  things 
moving  with  spirit.  The  audience  was 
not  large,  which,  looked  as  If  history 
might  repeat  itselt  It  should  not.  for. 
the  opera  is  entertaining  and  it  is  ex- 
cellently done.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
ifor  thoEi  who  would  like  a little  fool- 
iing  once  In  a while  Instead  of  tragic 
'passion. 


Mary  Lewis  in  Puccini  Role 

Former  Follies  Girl  Makes  Creditable  Debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  in  *La  Boheme.’ 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Miss  Mary  Le'wis,  soprano,  made  her  debut  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon  in  a special  per- 
formance of  Puccini’s  “La  Boheme,”  in  which  she  had  the 
favorable  role  of  Mimi.  She  began  her  Broadway  musi-  j 
cal  career  as  a Ziegfeld  Follies  girl,  subsequently  took  up 
the  serious  study  of  singing  and  made  her  first  appearance 
as  prima  donna  in  Paris.  She  was  first  heard  here  as  a star 
when  she  was  the  soloist  at  a concert  of  the  now  defunct 
State  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  27,  1925.  She  made 
a moderately  favorable  impression  on  that  occasion,  though 
there  was  no  general  excitement.  It  needed  the  glory  of 
opera  to  arouse  larger  interest 


It  is,  however,  no  matter  whence 
opera  singers  come.  Many  of  them 
have  been  of  very  humble  origin,  few 
indeed  of  aristocratic  birth.  Nor  is  it 
an  obstacle  in  the  beginner’s  path  to 
have  been  a musical  comedy  actress. 
Vaudeville  and  the  Broadway  theaters 
have  already  contributed  singers  for. 
Verdi  and  Puccini.  The  entrance  of  a 
former  Pollies  girl  into  the  large  com- 
pany ot  ilimis  has  therefore  a cer- > 
tain  human  interest,  but  It  is  neither  a 
musical  event  of  magnitude  in  itself 
nor  an  occaalon  for  general  excitement. 


to  use  her  arms.  Miss  Lewis  greatly 
needed  her  Follies  stage  manager. 
There  was  only  a blurred  outline  of 
impersonation.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  further  details. 

The  debut  was  creditable,  as  has 
already , been  said,  but  not  distin- 
guished. Miss  Lews’s  operatic  future 
is  in  her  own  hands  and  those  of  the 
public. 

What  she  will  be  two  or  three  years 
hence  cannot  even  be  conjectured.  At 
present  bhe  ought  to  be  useful  on  sec- 
ondary lyric  soprano  roles  not  de- 
manding a large  measure  of  dramatic 


a'he  debut  of  Miss  Lewis  was  Import-  | gave  her  a good  set- 


;int  to  Miss  Lewis  and  her  friends, 
tut  not  to  opera. 

The  story  of  the  singer’s  reception 
j by  her  audience  has  been  told.  It  was 
I very  cordial  and  there  was  consider- 
able applause  which  had  the  note  of 
spontaneity,  but  much  of  which 
seemed  1o  be  bestowed  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  stage.  The  young 
! woman  accepted  her  honors  without 
' apparent  excitement.  As  to  the  artis- 
tic nature  of  her  achievement  not  too 
much  should  be  said.  Hers  was  a cred-  ' 
itable  debut  which  was  magnified  Out' 
of  all  proportion  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  graduated  from  a musical  comedy 
theater.  Her  a.ssumptlon  of  the  role 
of  Mimi  had  some  merits,  but  nothing 
to  justify  a prediction  of  a distin- 
guished operatic  career.  To  acquire 
distinction  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
papers  by  stepping  from  comic  to 
gland  opera  is  one  thing  and  having 
and  holding  distinction  In  opera  is 
quite  aIiQt,her. 

Miss'L^wis  disclosed  none  of  the 
familiar  signs)  of  nervousness.  Her 
breath  control  was  seldom  shaken;  It 
was  generally  good.  Only  in  one  or 
two  places  did  she  seem  to'  alter  her 
prepared  phrasing.  Her  tones  were 
not  tremulous,  nor  were  they  veiled.^ 
She  went  off  pitch  badly  on  two  or 


Ing.  He  provided  besides  Mr.  John- 
son a cast  of  men  including  Scotti, 
Rothier  and  Picco,  and  as  Musetta 
■ Elizabeth  Kandt,  who  sang  in  such  a 
way  ‘ as  to  make  Miss  IjCwIs  seem 
better  than  she  was. 


Smetana’s  merry  opera  ''The  Bar- 
tered Bride”  was  revived  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  evening  in  the  presence  of 
an  audience  which  manifestly  enjoyed 
the  restoration,  although  New  York 
operagoers  have  never  shown  a predi- 
lection for  comedy  In  lyric  drama.  In 
the  case  of  this  particular  work  they 
are  presented  with  a story  of  infantile 
simplicity  wedded  to  music  of  delight- 
fully melodious  character  and  Infec- 
tious glee.  It  Is  the  music  which 
must  carry  the  work,  especially  be- 
cause the  text  must  necessarilj»  he  in- 
comprehensible to  most  listeners. 

The  opera  was  first  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  on  February  19,  1909.  It 
was  heard  twice  In  the  following  sea- 
son, dropped  out  the  next  winter,  was 
revived  the  winter  after,  and 'bail  Its 
final  hearing  on  March  13,  1912.  Carl 
Joern  and  Emmy  Desttnn  Imperson- 
ated the  lovers.  It  would  not  be  to  the 
general  edification  to  rehearse  in  de- 
tail the  story  of  the  long  lost  son  who 


Solomon,  English  Pianist, 
Gives  Second  Recital 

Y- 

The  young  English  pianist  who 
chooses  to  be  known  by  the  one  name 
Solomon  gave  his  .second  recital  Sat- 
urday afternoon  in  Town  Hail.  At  his 
American  debut  here  ten  days  before 
he  had  won  the  attention  of  musical 
connoisseurs,  and  again  on  Saturday, 
from  an  audience  measuring  a hand- 
ful of  people  at  the  start,  the  hall 
gradually  filled  up  with  an  Intelligent 
gathering  of  music  lovers,  indeed  flat- 
tering to  a still  venturing  newcomer. 
The  program  consisted  of  difficult 
works.'  including  Franck’s  prelude  aria 
and  finale,  Chopin’s  F minor  fanta.sy 
end  Albeniz’s  ‘'Triana.”  Mr.  Solomon 
is  without  question  one  of  the  best  of 
the  season’s  new  pianists.  The  piano 
tone  and  clarity  of  his  performance 
give  general  enjoyment,  though  he 
does  not  soar  away  on  highest  imagi- 
native flights.  He  played  Mozart’s  B 
f’at  sonata  at  the  start  with  the  beaxi- 
tiful  style  few  players  seem  to  catch 
for  this  master,  and  his  reading  of 
Beethoven’s  ’’'’iValdsteln”  sonata  gaire 
likewise  unruffled  pleasure  to  his 
hearers. 
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I Medtner  Plays  His  Own  Music 
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Distinguished  Russian  Composer  Gives  Concert 
— Miss  Santagano  Soprano  Soloist. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  / 

Nicholas  Medtner,  the  distinguished  Russian  composer, 
gave  a concert  of  his  own  music  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  program  consisted  of  piano  pieces  Wnd  songs.  The  singer 
was  Miss  Elizabeth  Santagano,  sopraiib.  The  first  numbers 
on  the  list  were  an  “Arabesque”  in  A minor,  opus  7,  and  a 
sonata  in  C,  opus  11.  These  appeared  to  be  eKrly  works  and 
furnished  gx'ound  for  expectation  that  in  the  productions  of  a ; 
later  period  the  composer  would  be  found  further  from  the 
gates  of  his  musical  ancestors 


But  there  was  no  harmonic  eccen- 
tricity in  any  of  the  music  early  or 
late.  ;Mr.  Medtner  disclosed  the  pos- 
session of  a fine  technic  In  composi- 
tion in  wHich  a firm  grip  on  the 
basic  principles  of  counterpoint  was 
a salient  feature.  His  feeling  for 
harmony  holds  him  to  clearly  defined 
tonalities  and  fundamental  key  re- 
lationships.. 

He  employs  modern  harmonies,  o 
course,  but  as  accessory  to  his  mail 
tonalities.  The  result  is  that  his  har 
monlc  textures  are  usually  rich  am 
varied  In  color.  He  is  fond  of  shar] 
rhythms  and  of  syncopation.  Cros, 
rhythms  play  a prominent  part  in  hi: 
schemes.  His  piano  style  Includfes  i 
good  deal  of  figuration,  which  is  fre 
quenUy  heard  as  a drapery  windlnf 
itself  about  the  melody. 

Of  broad  melodic  line  there  is  no< 
much.  This  was  especially  noticeabU 
in  the  early  sonata  in  which  ont 
might  look  for  more  simplicity  of 
outline.  It  is  a one  • movement  work 
and  by  no  means  clear  in  design.  It 
shares  one  trait  with  Mr.  Medtner’s 
other  music;  it  is  difllcult.  Some  of 
the  accompaniments  of  his  songs 
were  quite  prohibitive  for  any  one 
but  a skilled  pianist.  A “Fairy  Tale” 
In  F minor  proved  to  be  charming,  but 
somewhat  perplexing,  because  it  sug- 
gested the  great  need  of  a<jquaint- 
ance  with  the  story. 

Some  of  the  songs  were  admirable. 
“Sleepless  Nights,”  text  by  Tutchev; 
“I  Loved  You”  and  *^To  the  Dream- 
er,” texts  by  Pushkin,  were  lyrics  of 
deep  feeling  and  powerful  expression. 
The  last  one  had  genuine  tragic  force. 
Miss  Santagano  sang  with  a peculiar 
and  generally  disagreeable  quality  of 
tone,  but  with  a full  understanding 
of  the  songs,  which  she  gave  in 
Russian,  and  with  a remarkable  abil- 
ity ill  the  direction  of  embodiment  of 
mood.  Both  she  and  the  composer 
received  genuine  applause. 


Tango  Dance  Serves 
To  Lay  Troublesome 
Ghosts  in  Argentina 

Likewise  Acocmpanies  Sac- 
rificial “Marriage”  of 
Plump  Maid  to  Hucca, 
Chief  Boss  of  Spooks 

In  the  Argentine  tango,  as  Paris  and 
London  dance  it,  little  lingers  to  sug- 
gest prowling  ghosts  and  slaughtered 
maidens.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
even  now,  an  Indian  belle  from  the 
Agentine’s  Gran  Chaco  could  dance  the 
Mayfair  tango  without  shuddering  right 
down  her  tattooed  spine,  says  W.  Hich- 
eus,  in  “The  London  News.” 

The  original  tango,  as  danced  by 
Indian  tribes  on  the  spirit-haunted 
plains  of  South  .America,  was  a wild 
fantastic  rite,  having  the  double  ob- 
^ct  of  giving  a bride  to  Chief  Ghost 
Huaca  and  of  keeping  some  thousands 
of  family  ghosts  in  order. 

Gojng  into  the  hut  of  a Gran  Chaco 
Indian,  you  would  find  tucked  away  in 
the  cracks  of  the  mud  walls  and  under 


the  roof  thatch  odd  little  pacKels 
wrapped  in  dry-  banana  leaf.  At  the 
risk  of  a spear  in  your  back,  you  might 
open  one  to  find  it  containing  finger- 
nail clippings,  a few  eyelashes  and 
some  shorn  hair  and  beard.  These 
treasures  belong  to  one  of  the  family 
ghosts,  of  which  every  household  has 
at  least  a dozen. 

When  the  end  of  the  world  comes,  so 
the  Argentine  Indian  believes,  all  the 
ancestral  ghosts  will  rummage  in  their 
huts  for  these  belingings  to  carry  them 
off  to  the  far  beyond.  So  everything 
that  a 'man  owns  in  life  is  carefully 
treasured  up  for  his  ghost  later  on. 

But  ghosts,  of -course,  are  cantan- 
k-»i-ous,  and  a spiteful  spook  often  visits 
a hut  whete  has  has  no  right,  to  steal 
the  belongings  of  a brother  ghost. 
Then  it  is  that  the  great  dance  "from 
which  we  got  the  tango  is  held  on  the 
plains.  The  medicine  men  work  magic 
to  lure  the  ghost  back  to  the  hut  where 
he  belongs. 

The  sacrifice  of  a beautiful  girl  was, 
until  quite  recent  years,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  this  dance.  She  was  “married” 
to  Huaca,  the  chief  ghost,  who  lives  in 
a huge  grotesque  rock  on  the  plains  of 
the  Gran  Chaco.  For  many  mouths, 
this  girl,  chosen  for  her  sveldt  figure 
-1  i-.ni.-s.  was  feted  by  the  tribe. 

Fed  on  the  choicest  of  foods,  bathed 
daily  in  scented  oils  and  clothed,  in 
the  finest  jaguar  and  buck  skins, 
adorned  with  wonderful  gewgaws  made 
of  puma  claws,  parrots’  feathers  and 
fishbones,  she  was  a pampered  beauty, 
jjnerely  to  loql^  on  whom,  if  she  disap- 
proved, was  death. 

I On  her  wedding  day,  fixed  when  a 
[horde  of  household  ghosts  “escaped,” 
[she  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Huaca’s 
[rock  amidst  the  tango  dancing  of  her 
tribe,  wild  with  banana  wine  and  the 
surge  of  drumbeat,  and  there  done  to 
death  by  crazy  medicine  men.  All  the 
truant  ghosts  were  then  supposed  to 
[slink  back  to  their  proper  homes. 

To  make  quite  sure,  however,  that  all 
ghosts  were  safe,  the  Indians  then 
danced  a fire-tango.  Seizing  a flaming 
firebrand,  every  man  thrashed  his  wife 
or  sweetheart  with  the  burning  torch. 
This  satisfied  the  ghost  Huaca  and  for 
another  year  no  more  spooks  roamed 
wild  and  the  Gran  Chaco  tango  drums 
were  silent. 


TOSCANM  CHEERED 
I AT  HIS  FAREWELL 

.{The  Philharmonic  Audience  in 
[ Carnegie  Hall  Stands  and 
Applauds  for  15  Minutes. 


ORCHESTRA  ENTHUSIASTIC 


tfalian  Guest  Conductor’s  Last 
! Concert  an  Unforgettable  Testi- 
mony to  His  Greatness. 


By  ODIN  DOWNES. 

The  farewell  concert,  at  least  for  a 
season,  of  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New'  York, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  occasion  was 
historic  for  the  quality  of  the  perform- 
ances and  the  character  of  the  leave- 


taking, At  the  end  of  the  program  the 
audience  romnlned  standing  nnd  cheer- 
ing for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  It  w.ih 
obvious  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  or- 
chestra shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
7mbllc.  Mr.  Toscanini  appe-ared  again 
and  again  on  the  stage,  evidently 
touphed  by  the  demonstration,  convey- 
ing by  gestures  hl.s  gratitude  to  the 
audience;  and  in  turn  applauding  the 
orchestra  which  had  rendered  him 
euch  assistance. 

The  entire  concert  was  unforgettabl* 
testimony  to  his  greatness.  The  per- 
formances he  has  given  here,  whlct 
began  so  impressively,  have  Increasef 
rather  than  diminished  in  interest  at 
he  proceeded.  This  is  rare  with  a visit- 
ing conductor,  who  usually  puts  for- 
ward his  best  foot  with  the  opening 
program  and  who  only  discloses  his 
true  merits  and  defects  after  the  first 
[half  dozen  concerts.  Following  these 
there  is  often  a slump  in  public  en- 
thusiasm. With  Mr.  Toscanini  the  re- 
Iverse  has  been  the  case.  The  reasons 
for  this  lie  in  two  complementary 
facts.  The  first  is  the  genius  of  the 
conductor;  the  second  is  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  the  splendid  material  in  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  it  took  some 
weeks  before  the  men  were  capable  or 
lesponding  as  subtely  and  eloquently 
to  the  wishes  of  the  conductor  as  he 
retjuired.  Less  than  perfection  is 
irritation  to  Mr.  Toscanini.  The  works 
■of  human  beings  are  nexer  perfect, 
but  in  his  dauntless  passion  for  his 
goal  he  achieves  results  that  are  not 
gained  by  any  other  conductor  before 
the  public. 

The  orchestral  tone  of  the  Philhar- 
monic has  changed  in  the  past  few 
' weeks.  It  has  become  at  once  richer, 
more  transparent,  more  luminous,  it 
has  lost  weight  and  gained  resonance 
and  shimmering  color.  The  orchestra 
has  gained  a new  plasticity  and  flexi- 
I bility.  The  intonation  is  of  astonish- 
; ing  exactness,  and,  above  all.  the  in- 
; struments  sing.  When  Mr.  Toscanini 
I commands  it  seems  instinctive  for  the 
, players  to  phrase  with  an  inflection 
j and  an  emotional  stress  w'hich  only 
I occur  under  special  conditions  with 
; other  leaders.  These  conditions  ob- 
tain, moreover,  throughout  the  or- 
chestra, from  top  to  bottom,  w'ith  in- 
! struments  that  have  and  have  not 
[ solo  passages.  The  orchestra,  with 
I this  conductor,  is  an  ocean  of  tone, 
with  fluctuations  of  rhythm  and  radi- 
ations of  color  like  the  sea.  It  Is  not 
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in  the  purely  analtyic  manner  of  the 
concert  yesterday  or  of  the  consuming 
fire  of  Mr.  Toscanini’s  genius. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  yester- 
day’s program,  perhaps  because  the 
work  is  relatively  unfamiliar,  was  the 
interpretation  of  Debussy’s  “La  Mer." 
This  sea-picture— or  series  of  sea-pic- 
tures—is  the  outside  limit  of  Debussy’s 
orchestral  impressionism.  “Iberia”  is 
an  etching  by  the  side  of  “La  Mer.” 
In  "Iberia”  there  are  clear  and  un- 
mistakable thematic  ideas;  in  De- 
bussy’s portrayal  of  the  sea  there  are 
almost  none.  He  abandons  himself 
confidently  to  his  vision,  to  a free 
,play  of  rhythms -and  harmonic  color. 
His  purpose  is  well  described  by  Law- 
rence Gilman;  Debussy’s  ocean  is  at 
once  “an  actuality  of  wet  wunds  and 
tossing  spra,y  and  inexprable  depths 
and  readies,  and  that  uncharted  and 
haunted  and  incredible  sea  which 
opens  before  the  magic  casements  of 
the  dreaming  mind.”  The  music  may 
mean  what  you  please.  The  ear  is 
ravished  by  the  manifold,  interweav- 
ing rhythms  and  by  the  sheer  sounds 
of  the  instruments,  and  each  listener 
may  summon  from  these  sounds  what 
he  dreams. 

But  the  writing  is  not  hit-or-miss. 
.The  notes  are  put  down  the  instru- 
ments are  employed  with  an  uncanny 
exactness  and  precision  of  effect.  The 
wonder  of  Mr.  Toscanini’s  performance 
was  its  two-fold  aspect  of  siifgular 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  every 
tonal  strand,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Impressionistic  atmosphere  that  en- 
veloped the  whole  composition.  As  the 
composer  dreamed  the  music  the  con- 
ductor seemed  to  improvise  it  with  the 
orchestra.  As  no  other  musician  we 
have  listened  to  Mr.  Toscanipi  inter- 
preted this  score,  which  is  now  mys- 
terlour,  now  playful,  echoing  the 
[strange  sounds  of  many  waters,  and 
Its  accents,  now  consoling,  now  sin- 
ister, of  the  mighty  sea. 

Because  “La  mer”  is  seldom  heard, 
and  because  most  other  conductors  do 
not  seem  to  understand  it  at  all  this 
performance  stood  out  yesterday.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  playing  of  Mo- 
r-art’s  D major  symphony  was  not 
less  remarkable;  nor  is  it  easy  to  re- 
frain from  describing  in  deatail  the 
performances  of  this  work,  of  the 
Haydn-Brahms  variations,  the  .two 
short  movements  by  Giuseppe  Mar- 


tuccl,  a “Notturno”  and  “Noveletta,” 
and  the  prelude  nnd  “Llebestol”  from 
“Tristan  and  Isolde,"  which  complet'd 
tlie  program.  Each  performnece  m .-r- 
Itcd  suporlatlvcH.  In  each  Mr.  To, - 
raninl  adapted  his  methods  Idci-.lly  t-. 
the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  composer. 
The  fineness  of  shading  and  molding 
of  melodic  line  in  Mozart  were  vehi- 
cles for  the  depth  of  feeling  with  which 
the  conductor  treated  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  slow  movement.s.  The 
Haydn-Brahms  variations  were  aston- 
ishing in  the  union  of  the  virility  and 
ruggedness  of  Brahms  with  a melodic 
•eloquence  and  caprice  which  did  sut 
preme  honor  to  g,  great  work  of  the 
classic  school.  Nor  was  Mr.  Toscanini 
short  of  his  greatness  in  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  and  feeling  of  the  excerpt 
from  “Tristan  and  Isolde.” 

His  departure  will  be  regretted  and 
his  return  hoped  for.  His  visit  ha;= 
been  far  more  than  the  appearance  of 
8,  famous  "guest”  conductor.  As  few 
others,  he  has  served  his  art  selflessly, 
regardless  of  praise  or  blame.  As  no 
other  conductor  known  to  the  public, 
he  has  the  will  and  the  magnetic 
power  to  communicate  to  others  his 
own  vision  and  flame. 

Miss  Marion  Talley  Receives; 
And  the  Wagner  Cycle 
Begins 


Verdi’s  "Rigoletto,”  at  the  Metropolitan 
[Opera  Mouse,  Wednesday  evening  (debut 
of  Marion  Talley  os  Gllda). 

OAST 

The  Duke Giacomo  Dauri-Volpi 

Rigoletto Giuseppe  De  Luca 

^hda Marlon  Talley 

.Sparafucile Jose  Mardones 

Maddalena Merle  Alcock 

Giovanna <- Grace  Anthony 

Monterono Paolo  Ananian 

MaruIIo Millo  PIcco 

Bursa. Angelo  Bada 

Ceprano Vincenzo  Reschiglian 

The  Countess Nanette  Guilford 

A Page Paoiina  Tomlsanl 

Incidental  Dance  by  Corps  de  Ballet 
Conductor,  Tulllo  Serahti 

Miss  Marion  Nevada  Talley  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  Gildas  we  have  ever 
seen.  That  was  our  first  impression  last 
night  as  she  walked  swiftly  onto  the 
stage  in  the  second  act  of  "Rigoletto” 
and  threw  herself  into  Mr.  De  Luca’s 
fatherly  arrns.  As  Mr.  Forrest  Davis, 
our  accomplished  colleague  and  fellow 
observer  of  last  night’s  festivities, 
probably  will  be  saying  upon  another 
page  of  this  journal.  Miss  Talley  cap- 
tivated the  house  at  first  sight  by  her 
charming^-simplicity  of  manner,  her  un- 
affectedness, her  sweet  dignity,  and  her 
evident  but  bravely  suppressed  fright 
over  the  tremendous  ordeal  to  which 
she  had  subjected  herself. 

* * * 

I Miss  Talley  has  a case  against  the 
photographers.  They  have  done  her,  in 
[ell  the  pictures  of  her  that  we  have 
seen,  a cruel  injustice.  They  have  made 
her  look  like  a hard-hearted  baby.  But 
she  does  not  look  at  all  like  that.  She 
has  a gentle  and  sensitive  face;  she  is 
girlishly  slight,  as  befits  her  nineteen 
years;  and  although  she  has  not  yet 
learned  all  that  she  will  some  day  know 
about  orienting  herself  on  the  stage,  she 
has  happily  escaped  a false  sophistica- 
tion of  demeanor,  and  need  not  unlearn 
a hundred  meaningless  tricks  of  pose 
and  gesture  and  movement. 

She  was  quite  credibly  the  ill-starred 
damsel  of  sixteenth  century  Mantua, 
born  for  a pitiful  Verdian  death;  and 
that  was  more  than  one  could  have  said 
of  Tetrazzini,  for  instance. 

« * • 

What  qvery  one  was  waiting  for  last 
night,  of  course,  was  “Caro  nome.”  But 
before  she  got  to  “Caro  nome”  Miss 
Talley  had  made  it  clear  that  she 
really  possesses  that  treasure  beyond 
price,  a voice  of  natural  loveiiness.  It 
is  small,  and  it  is  not  now  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Injurious  sacrifices 
have  been  made  on  the  altar  of  that 
false  god  brilliancy,  and  the  result  is 
pinched  tone,  unmusical  delivery. 

Miss  Talloy  began  unhappily  in 
“Caro  nome.”  Her  sense  of  the  musi- 
cal physiognomy  of  the  lovely  opening 
phrase  proved  to  be  defective,  and  she 
(iistorted  naively  its  contours.  She 
was  not  always  on  the  pitch,  nnd  she 
did  not  achieve  steadiness  of  tone.  Her 
high  C and  C sharp  are  unpleasant, 
iaboriousiy  achieved.  Her  best  notes 
are  in  her  medium  register — her  B and 
E on  “Gualtier  Malde,”  sung  from  the 
terrace  as  she  looks  after  the  per- 
fidious Duke,  had  genuine  ease  and 
beauty. 

* * * 

But  ease  and  beauty  are  far  too  in- 
frequently achieved  by  Miss  Talley; 
and  this,  very  evidently,  is  because  she 
has  a number  of  things  to  unlearn.  Is 
it  possible  that  Miss  Talley  "-as  a 
young  woman  in  a hurry?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  she  hoped  to  write  _ a ro- 
mantic novel  before  she  had  learned 
to  spelt  L-O-V-E?  Is  it  possible  that 


\: 


c«. 


she'  gave  insufficient  weight  to  the 

consideration  that  a good  hUTd— 

is  merely  a thing  on  which  to  build 
the  very  beginning-  of  wisdom  and 

accomplishment  ? 

Heaven  may  have  given  one  a voice. 
Heaven  may  even  have  given  one 
though  this  happens  less  frequently) 
brains,  and  temperament; 
a generation  that  rarest  of  gifts,  that 
grfir  and  precious  thing  , that  musi- 
cians  call  ‘‘musical  feeling,  may  em  er 
■ the  ear  and  the  imagination  and  the 
divining  spirit  from  the  souixe  of  all 
; rare  things.  But  even  then  there  is  an 
infinite  deal  to  learn — almost  as  much, 
alas',  as  there  is  to  forget. 

' T.innhaeuser First  perfoonance  in  the 

special  matinee  Waaner  Fl'ile  a'  tbe  Met 
I ropolitan  Opera  House.  M ednesdaj  after 

I "OO"'  C.^ST 
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, Max  Bloch 

afr'h . .Maria  Jerltza 

Touiig  ■ Shepherd . . . h Kandt  I 

Incidental  Dance  b.v  Corps  de  Ballet 
Conductor,  Artur  BodanzUy 

The  Metropolitan  launched  its  Wag- 
ner Cycle  and  its  new  Wagner  tenor 
at  yesterday’s  special  matinee.  ^ There 
are  some  who  assert  that  Tann- 
hauser”  (barring  its  «^ritten  first 
scene)  is  not  really  by  M agner  at  all, 
but  bv  that  other  musician  of  _ the 
same  name  who  composed  “B'enzi,  the 
“Flving  Dutchman”  and  Lohengrin. 
Thc'se  exacting  persons  must  therefore 
wait  until  Thursday  afternoon  of  next 
I week  for  the  real  beginning  of  the 
I Cycle:  for  then  the  veritable  Wagner 
— authentic,  blown-in-the-bottle — will 
emerge  in  “Rheingold,”  the  second 
performance  of  the  series. 

But  “Tannhauser,”  whether  it  is  by- 
Wagner  or  not,  is  an  operatic  octo- 
genarian  of  astonishing  vigor;  it  was 
produced  at  Dresden  October  19,  1845, 
and  the  world  at  large  has  not  yet 
tired  of  it.  It  was  appropriate  to 
begin  the  Cycle  with  it,  if  only  to  get 
it  out  of  the  way  and  clear  the  decks 
for  its  composer'^  namesake  and  his 
infinitely  greater  works. 


That  the  bulk  of  the  opera  seemed 
less  dull  and  prolix  and  tedious  yester- 
day than  it  often  has  in  the  past  was 
doubtless  due  to  its  cast.  First  of  all, 
there  was  the  new  Danish  tenor, 
Lauritz  Melchior,  who  has  sung  at 
Bayreuth  during  the  past  two  summers, 
and  whose  fame  as  an  improved  variety 
of  that  dishfeartening  species,  the  Wag- 
ner tenor,  had  preceded  him. 

UPr.  Melchior  is  tall  and  portly — too 
portly  for  bis  best  interests  as  an  im- 
personator of  romantic  and  heroic 
figures.  His  mask  is  not  expressive; 
nor  has  he,  apparently,  a natural  in- 
stinct for  the  stage.  We  felt  this  when 
we  witnessed  his  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth 
last  summer,  and  we  felt  it  yesterday. 
His  attitudes,  his  gestures,  his  w-ay  of 
entering  a scene  are  awkward  and  in- 
expressive. He  lacks  the  ease  and 
grace  and  plasticity  of  the  good  his- 
trion.  For  Mr.  Melchior  apparently 
does  not  count  acting  among  his  ac- 
complishments. His  indication,  for  in- 
stance, of  Tannhauser’s  growing  excite- 
ment as  that  deplorable  backslider 
remembers  so  inopportunely  his  affair 
vrith  'Venus,  was  technically  incompe- 
tent. Yet  as  the  afternoon  wore  on 
we  could  not  help  wondering  if  Mr. 
Melchior  were  giving  a fair  account  of 
himself;  for  he  delivered  the  great 
Narrative  in  the  third  act  with  genuine 
power  and  with  even  a touch  of  dra- 
matic inspiration.  So  let  us  suspend 
judgment  on  this  point. 


Mr.  Melchior  began  life  as  a bary- 
tone; but,  aspiring  to  higher  things, 
he  became  a tenor.  The  transforma- 
tion has  not  been'  wholly  successful — 
you  keep  wishing  that  Mr.  Melchior 
' had  stayed  where  heaven  put  him.  His 
upper  register  is  not  always  easy  to 
j listen  to.  But  the  voice  has  tieauty— it 
I is  a better  organ  than  'either  Mr. 

! Taucher’s  or  Mr.  Laubenthal’s.  When 
:Mr.  Melchior  does  not  imagine  that  he 
is  a tenor  tuba — when  he  sings  m'ezza 

I voce — he  dispenses  a tone  that  is  often 
pleasurable.  He  can  even  sing  piano 
on  F sharp  and  produce  a musical 
i tone-  as  in  his  impressive  utterance 
I of  “Elisabeth!”  in  the  scene  with  the 
! Landgraf  and  the  Minstrels  at  the  end 
I of  the  First  Act. 

j He  has  not — or  at  least  he  did  not 
' evince  yesterday — that  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  the  pitch  which  can  do  much 
to  commend  even  Wagner  tenors  who 
: are  otherwise  among  God’s  lesser 
' bounties.  Mr.  Taucher,  for  example,  is 
1 exemplary  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Mel- 
chior sang  most  of  the  earlier  pas- 
i sages  of  his  scene  with  Venus  dis- 
, tressingly  off  key — to  the  evident 
: agony  of  Mr.  Bodanzky.  And  his  feel- 
. ing  for  rhythm  seems  insecure. 

Yet  despite  these  obvious  deficiencies 
we  think  Mr.  Melchior  is  not  unlikely 
‘ to  prove  an  asset  to  the  Metropolitan. 
Certain  of  bis  defects  are  susceptible 


of  modification.  And^he  has  excel- 
lences that  his  colleagues  in  the  Wag- 
ner tenor  department  do  not  possess. 

* * * i 

The  rest  of  the  principals  in  yester- 
day’s performance  have  often  before  | 
succeeded  in  giving  an  interest  to  many  ' 
moments  in  “Tannhauser”  which  are 
almost  intolerable  in  lesser  hands.  W« 
shall  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  able  to' 
listen  with  patience  to  any  Landgraf 
less  engrossing  than  Mr.  Bohnen,  w-ho 
so  fills  and  holds  the  eye,  so  dominates 
the  scenes  in  which  he  figures,  that  he 
makes  bearable  even  that  titanic  bore, 
the  Landgraf  Hermann.  Mr.  Schorr, 
with  his  beautiful  voice  and  his  suavely 
finished  art,  holds  you  in  your  seat 
even  through  “0  du  mein  holder 
Abendstern.” 

As  for  Mme.  Jeritza,  who  made  her 
second  farewell  appearance  yesterday 
(the  first  was  at  last  Saturday’s 
“Tosca”  matinee),  her  Elisabeth  is  quite 
the  finest  thing  she  does,  and  one  of  the 
best  Elisabeths  in  the  Metropolitan’s  his- 
tory. The  Venus  of  Karin  Branzell  had 
warmth  and  plasticity — but  the  part 
remains  one  for  a singing-actress  of  a 
special  type.'  Elisabeth  Kandt  achieved 
a small  triumph  in  the  role  of  the 
Young  Shepherd  by  singing  it  more 
completely  out  of  tune  than  we  have 
ever  heard  it  sung  before.  She  was 
ably  assisted-  in  this  achievement  by 
the"  Elder  Pilgrims. 

» » * 

The  revels  in  the  Venusberg  night 
club  were  as  wild  as  usual  at  the 
Metropolitan  — which  is  to  say  that 
they  equaled  in  frenetic  abandon- 
ment any  meeting  of  the  Dorcas  So- 
ciety of  which  history  preserves  a 
record.  Nor  did  the  orchestra  help 
much.  We  have  seldom  heard  a more 
slipshod  performance  of  the  gorgeous 
Bacchanale.  But  Mr.  Bodanzky  labored 
heroically  throughout  the  afternoon, 
and  kept  the  tempi  vital  and  the  dra- 
matic flame  alive. 

An  enormous  audience  listened  in- 
tently and  applauded  lyith  every  evi- 
dence of_unmodified  delight. 


metal  though  not  gold  and  It  has  suffi- 
cient range  and  volume. 

Career  Not  'Vet  Established. 

If  the  young  woman  and  her  advis- 
ers are  willing  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  she  has  just  begun  her  career 
and  has  not  yet  established  a right  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  world’s 
great  artists  she  may  rise  to  enviable 
heights.  If  she  or  her  advisers  are 
under  the  delusion  that  what  dexter- 
ous management  and  twentieth  cen- 
tury methods  of  publicity  caused  to 
take  place  on  'Wednesday  evening  have 
made  further  effort  unnecessary.*  they 
are  going  to  have  a painful  awaken- 
ing. 

Failure  to  do  a thing  as  well  as  one 
knows  how  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  nervousness.  Doing  things 
the  wrong  way  because  one  has 
learned  to  do  them  that  way  is  not 
aused  by  any  condition  which  pre- 

tls  but  for  the  moment.  The 
lium  of  Miss  Talley’s  voice  in 
was  consistently  hollow,  pallid  in 
nd  tremulous.  It  lacked  what 
'SP.Ch  ,„,l-  -“point  d’appui.”  It 
)o  much  spread . tone.  Because 
want  of  solidity  and  stable  loca- 
It  lacked  the  firm  and  vital  qual- 
necessary  for  expre^ion. 

The  upper  range  of  the  voice  dif- 
fered entirely  from  .the  quality  of  the 
medium.  Above  F the  tones  became 
pinched  and  therefore  shrill  and  pierc- 
ing. It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
search  after  extreme  brilliancy  in  the 
upper  register  and  the  consequent 
pinching  of  the  tones  were  whai  de- 
veloped the  bad  placing  in  the  me- 
dium. 

Of  course  the  difference  in  quality 
between  the  middle  and  upper  voice 


Operatic  Art  of  Marion  Talley 

Future  of  Youthful  Singer  Appears  to  Depend! 
on  Artistic  Development. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

It  is  a singular  coincidence  perhaps  that  the  debut  of  Miss  | 
Marion  Talley  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  took  place  ' 
80  soon  after  Lincoln’s  Birthday.  Many  persons  doubtless 
will  recall  some  words  of  that  immortal  American  in  regard 
to  the  public.  Nothing  would  have  given  any  healthy  Ameri- 
can greater  pleasure  than  to  see  a youthful  country  woman  i 
obtaining  a more  splendid  artistic  friumph  than  any  of  the 
loudly  heralded  foreign  stars  who  have  invaded  our  country 
with  considerable  flaunting  of  banners.  • 

But  in  tha  case  of  the  young  woman 
from  Kansas  City  the  banners  were 
waved  before  her  appearance  much 
too  vigorously  and  the  agitation  of 
them  afterward  was  only  a continua- 
tion of  that  vigoh  No  .,other  de- 
butante in  the  history  of  opera  in  this 
city  had  been  heralded  as  such  a w on- 
t'.er.  No  singer  could  live  up  to  such 
reclame.  There  was  much  chatter 
about  Adelina  Patti,  who  was  no  more 
than  a name  to  most  of  ,the  chatterers, 
and  who  never  got  a whole  column 
after  any  of  her  New  York  appear- 
ances. 

When  Patti  at  the  ago  of  16  made 
her  debut,  the  newspapers  carried  no 
front  page  stories  and  the  event  ws.« 
not  flashed  over  the  land  by  the 
telegraph  wires.  Nevertheless  in  the 
brief  critical  accounts  of  that  debut 
was  the  statement  that  one  of  those 
rare  stars  that  sometimes  cross  the 
lyric  Armament  had  arisen.  Mme. 

Patti  lived  to  enjoy  a long  and  glo- 
lious  career  Her  own  art  was  her 
advertisement. 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  tell  what 
kind  of  a career  lies  before  Miss 
Talley.  No  one  can  predict  the  future 
artistic  development  of  a youthful 
singer.  It  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  young  lady  herself  and  on  the 
attitude  of  her  nearest  friends  and 
advisers.  That  she  has  a voice  of 
operatic  caliber  Is  indisputable.  It  is 
not  an  extraordinary  voice,  except  to 
those  who  never  heard  a great  vocal 
organ,  but  one  quite  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  florid  roles.  It  has 


produced  the  effect  of  two  registers 
with  a break  between  them.  A prop- 
erly placed  voice  has  no  registers. 
That  tenet  <s  at  least  as  old  as  Gio- 
vanni Lamperti,  and  the  theory  is 
I maintained  to-day  by  most  of  the 
great  authorities.  But  whether  there 
are  registers  or  not,  they  should  not 
be  publicly  exposed.  All  singei's  ad- 
lait  that. 

The  full  range  of  Miss  Talley’s  voice 
may  not  have  been  made  known  in 
•Rigoletto.”  <The  role  of  Gilda  is  not 
a florid  one,  and  the  debutante  was 
j wisely  advised  not  to  try  to  turn  it 
I Into  one.  The  trill  at  the  close  o*’ 
“Caro  nome”  was  not  perfect,  but 
that  means  little.  The  exit  up  the 
stairs  and  through  the  dark  door- 
way might  easily  have  caused  the  in- 
experienced girl  some  anxiety  and 
marreS  the  trill.  Judging  from  the 
.no  or  two  passages  of  florid  music 
I Vli.ss  Talley  has  facility  in  it,  just  as 
i ither  florid  singers  have.  But  her 
1 ucia  will  afford  better  opportunity 
>r  learning  what  her  “colorature 
ulpment  is.  The  cadenza  at  the  end 
the  mad  scene  has  long  been  the 
flight  of  sopranos  who  excel  in  the 
rnaments  of  song. 

Her  Attack  Not  Always  Ideal, 

The  staccati  which  Miss  Talley  sang 
»n  "Wednesday  were  disagreeable  to 
e ear  bfecause  of  the  excessive  pinch- 
?.  The  young  lady’s  attack  was  not 
JFays  ideal.  Neither  was  Caruso’s, 
ike  him  she  sometimes  reached  a 
ne  by  a “scoop”  starting  a little  in- 


terval below.  Attack  means  little  to  | 
the  casual  operagoer,  but  to  the  singer  ■ 
it  means  much,  since  without  a good 
— le  the  production  of  a round,  full  Arm 
ione  is  uncertain.  But  this  is  enough  ! 
of  voice  study.  The  reason  for  dis- 
cussing it  is  simply  that  you  cannot 
play  on  a good  instrument  If  your 
technic  Is  bad.  f 

The  present  writer  di.scerned  very  ' 
little  evidence  of  musical  talent  in  ] 
Miss  Talley’s  singing.  Her  delivery  of  j 
“Caro  nome,”  for  example,'  did  not  j 
convince  the  writer  that  .she  iiercelved 
Verdi’s  design  in  beginning  the  ger-  j 
minal  phrase  of  the  melody  with  two  : 
.slurred  notes  and  following  them  with 
four  detached  ones.  Musically  talented 
singers  grasp  the  expressional  pur-  | 
pose  of  such  devices  and  convey  them 
to  the  audience.  Miss  Talley  sang  the  | 
phrases  as  if  they, were  mere  succes-  j 
slons  of  notes.  | 

The  emplojTnent  of  color  Is  one  of  i 
the  best  of  the  singer’s  means  of  ex-  i 
■presslon.  Great  artists  like  Calve  have  • 
an  astonishing  range  of  tone  tints,  but  j 
Ies.s  gifted  ones  should  at  least  know  I 
the  use  of  the  bright  voice  and  the 
somber.  Neither  of  these  was  at  Miss 
Talley’s  command  because  of  her  de- 
fective tone  production. 

To  sum  up.  this  young  singer  should 
■be  serving  her  apprenticeship  to  the 
great  art  of  song  Instead  of  undertak- 
ing principal  roles  in  su^  a conspicu- 
ous institution  as  the  Metropolitan.  It 
is  not  essential  to  prosperity  in  the 
profession  of  singing  to  start  at  the 
the  top.  It  is  true  that  beginning  In 
a minor  position  at  the  Metropolitan' 
would  make  it  difficult,  if  not  Impos- 
sible, to  advance  to  prlma  donna  parts. 
But  one  might  learn  one's  business  in 
Italy  and  arrive  at  the  Metropolitan 
when  adequately  developed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  why  the 
young  lady  was  accorded  the  privilege 
of  entering  at  the  cabin  port  Instead 
of  through  the  hawse  hole,  as  the 
sailors  have  it.  And  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  sudden  reversal  of  the 
proclaimed  policy  of  the  house.  How- 
ever, the  entire  matter  will  be  settled 
in  the  end  by  the  ju^J^  namely,  the 
public — the  opera  going  public  of  New  j 
York,  not  Kansas  City.  If  operagoers  | 
like  Miss  Talley  it  will  make  no  dif-  I 
fer^ce  whether  her  singing  is  good  or  I 
bad.  About  this  more  will  be  known  | 
when  she  sings  before  audiences  which  j 
have  not  been  excited  by  passionate 
publicity.  j 


! 
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By  Samuel  Chotrinoft 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday' » ^ate 
editions.) 

Marion  Talley’s  Debut 

There  waa  a ^'e^y  lony  wait  before 
the  curtain  weat  up  on  the  second 
act  of  "Rlg-oletto”  at  the  Metropolitan 
last  nljrht.  The  heroine  of  Verdi’s 
opera  does  not  appear  all  In  the 
first  act,  and  a crowded  and  expectant 
house  waited  Impatiently  for  the  lights 
to  be  lowered.  When  the  house  finally 
grew  dark  and  the  tenseness  of  tKe 
audience  could  bo  heard  and  felt 
through  the  whole  house  some  one 
near  me  whispered  to  himself,  "Gosh, 
after  all  this  that  gflrl  will  have  to 
sing  like  a bird.” 

As  everybody  knows.  Miss  Marlon 
Talley  of  Kansas  City  was  making 
her  debut  as  Ollda  In  "Illgoletto.” 
Everybody  knows,  too.  the  clrcum- 
slance.s  attending  this  affair — the 
special  trains  from  Mlse  Talley's 
home  town  bearing  the  Mayor  and 
other  prominent  citizens,  the  high 
price  of  seats  If  you  could  get  them, 
the  photographers,  the  contingent  of 
police  delegated  to  watch  the  Opera 
House,  &o. — 'but  when  the  shouting  ts 
over  and  the  Kansas  Cltyans  depart. 
Miss  Talley's  career  will  not  be  baaed 
on  this  most  unpsual  fuss  over  her  , 
debut  but  on  solid  merits  only. 

"Rlgoletto”  Is  not  the  easiest  o(pera 
for  the  debut  of  a coloratura  soprano, 
and  ordinarily  one  would  hesitate  to 
judge  the  first  appearance  of  a young 
singer  In  It.  But  Miss  Talley, 
whether  by  reason  of  her  youth  (she 
is  nineteen)  or  because  she  Is  nat- 
urally confident,  showed  no  sign  of 
nervousness,  not  even^at  her  first  en-  i 
trance.  She  seemed  at  all  times  to  be 
perfectly  aware  of  what  she  was  doing, 
and  went  about  the  evening’s  business 
as  cool  as  a cucumber.  In  view  of  this 
I think  I am  not  taking  a chance  of  a 
future  revision  of  my  opinion  by  enu- 
merating her  qualities  from  this 
heariilg. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  Miss 
Talley’s  voice  Is  not  remarkable  in 
I the  same  way  as  the  great  coloratura 
voices  I have  heard — 'Melba’s,  Tetraz- 
Izlnl’s,  or  even  Galll-Curcl’s.  Mies 
j Talley's  vol<fe  Is  naturally  a fine  one, 
pleasing  and  even  beautiful  in  the 
I middle  register,  the  lower  register  not 
I yet  fully  developed,  and  the  top  notes 
clear  and  brilliant.  But  these  top 
notes,  by  which  one  might  say  a col- 
oratura singer  lives,  are  a little  acid 
In  quality. 

■Her  technique  Is  astonishing  for 
one  so  young,  but  it  is,  I think,  Im-  j 
mature  and  often  faulty,  so  that  In  j 
the  manipulation  of  difficult  passages 
or  jumps  Miss  Talley  depends  more 
qn  sheer  will  pow'er  than  on  knowl- 
edge. It  is  proba/bly  this  lack  of 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  easy  voice  prodiiction  that  makes 
Miss  Talley’.«  best  vocal  feats  sound 
labored.  Fortunately,  she  possesses 
good  musical  Instincts,  and  her  phras- 
ing was  generally  In  excellent  taste,  i 

But  unfortunately.  Miss  Talley  has 
a very  serious, sborteoinlng,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  nipped  In  the  bui,;  ■ 
for  the  Kansas  City  prodigy  sings 
generally  tfte  tiniest  bit  off  key.  Un- 
like most  erring  singers.  Miss  Talley 
doesn't  flat;  sho  sharps.  This  was 
noticeable  in  the  solo  passages,  but 
in  the  concerted  numbers  It  was  par- 
ticularly distressing.  The  curious  • 
part  of  It  is  that  the  very  high  notes 
were  always  In . tune,  especially  the 
t)  sharp  In  the  "Caro  Nome." 

Miss  Talley  w'ent  through  the  pan- 
tomlne  required  of  Gllda  ■ Creditably 
for  a novice.  Most  coloratura  so- 
pranos, oven  the  very  greatest,  get 
along  with  two  gestures;  the  one  in 
which  the  hands  are  outstretched 
Imploringly,  the  other  the  head 
slightly  Inclined  resting  on  the  handsi, 
used  to  Indicate  virtue,  maidenly 
modesty  and  trust.  Miss  Talley  had 
been  taught  these  and  consequently 
her  acting  of  the  part  of  Gllda  was 
in  the  best  tradition. 

There  was  the  ovation  everybody: 
expected:  though  when  Mr.  De  liuca, 
by  some  mistake,  appeared  alone  on 
the  stage  he  got  an  ovation  that 
sounded  more  genuine  than,  Miss 
Talley’s.  Miss  Talley  made  a good 
debut,  everything  considered,  but  I 
haVe  an  idea  that  she  might  profit- 
ably have  postponed  the  trip  of  her 
home  town  admirers  to  New  York  a 
couple  of  years. 
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give  her  name,  adding  that  to  do  so 
"would  not  be  diplomatic.’’  There  .><he 
.lat  and  ate  lunch  and  .supper,  v/lxilo  an 
audience  at  the  matinee  "Tannhiluscr” 
came  and  went  from  the  doors. 

The  "Rigoletto”  crowd  grew  with  the 
lengthening  shadows  of  evening.  A 
younger  woman  had  joined  the  waiting 
widow  at  12';30,  then  rought  men  and 
more  women  in  about  equal  measure, 
till  200  turned  the  corner  well  around 
into  Thirty-ninth  Street.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  only  the  first  of  those  who 
lined  up  by  daylight  got  Into  the  Opera 
House. 

With  the  Metropalitan’s  $7  tickets 
selling  on  the  curb  quickly  up  to  $35, 
and  even  reported  at  $50  and  $70,  or 
ten  times  face  value,  the  house  alono 
represented  easily  $25,000  paid  by  this 
public  to  hear  an  unknown  girl  from 
the  West  sing  her  first  opera.  It.s 
curiosity  had  been  aroused  to  see  a 
prima  donna  In  her  ’teens,  declared 
by  veteran  observers  to  be  the  young- 
est debutante  in  a star's  rdle  in  the 
forty-odd  years  of  New  York’s  opera 
house. 

Missouri  Come  to  See  It. 

But  New  York’s  part  in  the  even- 
ing’s entertainment  was  not  the  whole 
story.  Bather  it  was  the  la.st  chapter 
in  a little  romance  of  another  Alice  In 
Wonderland,  whose  "home  folks”  had 
dreamed  a future  for  her  and  worked 
to  make  it  come  true.  Fellow  towns- 
men and  women  from  Missouri— where 
they  have  to  "be  shown’’— had  paid 
$25,000  for  concerts  there  hr  the  last 
three  and  a half  years  to  promote  this 
girl  singer’s  education. 

Two  hundred  and  more  of  the  pledged 
Marion  Talley  boosters  finally  had 
come  East  on  a $50,000  "joy-ride”  by 
special  cars  and  trains  from  Kansas 
City.  They  were  eai-l3'  in  the  house 
last  night  to  hear  and  cheer  her  if 
she  'made  good.  While  confident  of 
the  result,  they  waited  frankly  for  the 
sound,  sober  judgment  of  New  York. . 

Each  Mis.sourian  was  armed  with  one 
of  the  350  unsubscribed  tickets  or  the 
500  standing  admissions  in  an  audience 
of  4,000  person.s.  Each  had  also  a 
priceless  card  of  invitation,  admitting 
him  or  her  at  the  stage  door  to  see 
Mis.s  Talley  after  the  opera.  They 
were,  to  see  not  only  their  prima  donna, 
but  her  actual  dressing  room  and  the 
boy’s  clothes  of  Gilda  in  the  tragedy’s 
last  act.  a slim  figure  made  familiar 
in  her  pictures  in  print  that  have  been 
scattered  this  week  literally  bj'  mil- 
lions all  over  the  countrj-. 

If  it  was  going  to  be,  not  a Wonder- 
land come  true,  but  a Cinderella  part j-, 
after  all,  and  the  coach  and  steeds 
were  to  dissolve  into  so  many  mice  and 
pumpkins  as  the  clock  struck  12,  at 
least  her  Kansas  City  compatriots— 
substantial  citizens  all— were  not  the 
kind  to  melt  away  like  the  fairy-god- 
mother in  the  old  wives’  tale. 

Father  Telegraphs  the  Story. 

The  most  interested  man  in  the 
opera  house  was  Miss  Talley’s  father. 
H6  had  no  prima  donna  airs  about 

iiirs,  11^0  s.  jii 

pride  plainly  shown  in  one  incident 
; last  night.  As  a skiled  telegrapher 
he  had  worked  nignts  and  Sundays, 
|all  days  in  the  week  and  all  weeks 
in  the  years  since  soon  after  Marion 
was  born  to  give  her  “her  chance.” 
That  chance  had  come  at  last  with 
generous  help.  But  Mr.  Talley  last 
night  left  his  seat  in  the  theatre  to 
take  up  a telegraph  instrument  on  a 
line  run  direct  into  the  opera  house 
dbut. 

and  ’’sent  copy”  to  Kansas  City  on  the 
story  of  the  debut. 

Ten  Kecalls  for  Singer. 

Ten  curtain  calls  followed  Verdi’s 
“Caro  Nome’’  air  in  the  opera’s  sec- 
ond act.  It  was  the  soprano’s  first 
scene  in  the  dramatic  action,  and 
showed  that  Miss  Tallej'  had  taken  the 
fancy  of  her  audience  and  the  meas- 


. -go  father.  There  was  a loud  hnnd- 
■ lappln;  ns  the  liounc  recognized  the 
hcroini-  of  the  night. 

< hildllke  (lililii  (.'aught  the  lluiise. 
Quite  aside  from  the  singing,  many 
; spectators  found  interest  poignantly 
accentuated  by  the  presence  of  a Gilda 
of  childlike  innocence  in  the  old 
opera'.s  gruesome  plot.  Her  duet  wjth 
De  Ijucn  ended  in  an  interrupting  ova- 
tion. So  did  tihe  next  brief  duct  with 
Lauri-Volpi  a.s  the  Duke.  The  one's 
fatherly  embrace,  the  other’s  loverlike 
kiss  of  adieu,  hit  a new  notte  with  the 
public. 

Tile  "Caro  Nome”,  air.  which  had 
'Waited  for  the  theatre  to  quiet  down, 
was  sung  at  first  seated  on  the  garden 
bench,  where  she  had  shrieked  at  her 
lover's  first  approach.  M'ss  Tallej' 
stood  up  to  reach  the  top  notes,  but 
except  for  a catch  or  two  she  showed 
no  terror  of  a d4but.  The  audience  , 
broke  in  before  Gilda  had  ascended  the  | 
stairs  to  her  chamber,  and  it  called  i 
her  out  again  on  the  baiconj'  without 
waiting  for  the  scene  to  close. 

The  naive  singer  tried  hard  not  to  | 
step  out  of  her  character  into  her  own  | 
proper  sell.  Comnig  before  the  cur- 
tains, she  held  tightlj’  to  Mr.  De  Luca’s 
hand,  till  the  baritone  put  his  arm 
around  her  and  drew  her  forward  so 
all  the  house  might  see  the  young 
woman  it  was  .shouting  for. 

T'wice  in  the  early  recalls  De  Luca 
and  Lauri-Volpi  left  Miss  Talley  to 
bow  alone.  'When  they  disappeared 
she  turned  to  find  Serafin  and  'Wj'mc- 
tal,  who  had  a.ssisted  her  preparation 
for  the  opera,  but  both  the  conductor 
and  stage  director  remained  out  of 
view  at  the  time. 

Father  Sends  Story  Home. 

Just  as  the  second  act  ended  Miss 
Talley's  father  was  brought  back-stage 
for  a bit  of  ceremony  planned  many 
hours  in  advance.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  the  story  of  Marion  Tal- 
ley’s d4but  should  be  sent  bj-  The  As- 
.sociated  Press  direct  from  the  opera 
house.  It  was  the  first  time  an  opera 
had  been  reported  directlj'  by  telegraph 
wire  from  the  wings.  Marion’s  father, 
who  is  a former  Associated  Press 
telegrapher,  was  to  send  the  story,  or 
at  any  rate  to  start  it. 

During  the  performance  of  ”Tann- 
hiiuser”  in  the  afternoon,  the  wire  was 
tested  by  operators  to  determine  how 
close  it  could  be  placed  to  the  stage 
without  interfering  with  the  singing. 
It  was  found  possible  to  install  it  quite 
close.  So  last  night,  when  "Rigoletto” 
was  half  waj’  through,  Mr.  Talley, 
seated  at  the  sending  end  of  the  wire 
twenty  feet  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  daughter’s  performance,  sent  the 
first  words  that  told  "back  home”  the 
successful  fulfillment  of  his  dreams. 

"Back  stage  there  drifted  the  mur- 
mur of  the  audience.  Mr.  Talley 
ticked  off  over  the  keys  the  follow- 
ing messa.ge  of  hi.s  delight : 

The  things  that  the  Tallej'  family 
have  been  dreaming  of  for  fifteen 
j-ears  have  come  true.  Our  little 
girl  is  singing  to  the  world  as  we 
always  thought  she  could  some  time 
do  and  would  do. 

CHARLES  M.  TALLEY. 
Miss  Talley’s  father  and  her  sister, 
Florence,  sat  in  orchestra  chairs  in  ' 
Row  E,  2 and  4,  on  the  right  centre 
aisle  and  well  forward  toward  the  bass 
drums.  Mrs.  TaUey  was  with  the 
singer  backstage.  Charles  M.  Tallej-. 
when  he  arrived  here,  had  been  asked 
if  his  daughter  inherited  her  voice 
from  him.  With  a smiling  nod  of 
negation,  he  had  pointed  a hand  up- 
ward. 

"I  gpiess  it’s  from  Heaven,”  he  said. 
Their  Western  city’s  vipw  of  it  had 
been  expressed  by  Jacob  A.  Harzfeld, 
one  of  the  original  committee  of 
lawyers  and  musical  women  who 
brought  Marion  Talle.v,  as  a child  of 
fifteen,  here  for  her  first  Metropolitan 
audition  in  1922. 

"Nothing  ever  has  gripped  Kansas 
Citj',”  Mr.  Harzfeld  said  on  arriv'ing 
at  the  boosters’  Biltmore  headquarters 
this  week,  "as  the  spiritualitj'.  beauty 
and  glory  of  this  little  girl's  singing.” 

Marion's  Rise  to  Stardom. 

The  story  of  the  girl's  progress,  a 
household  word  at  home,  has  in  the 
last  week  been  told . to  thousands  of 


lilrthday  only  la.st  . :iih  r.  It  v f 
at  tile  snm-  agy  thut  Geroldin'  h'ar 
rar  first  sang  In  Berlin,  cumins  lier- 
two  j’eiii  after. 

Old-timer:i  have  chalU  ‘ ged  the  com- 
pnriaon  of  .MleS  Tallc  ' . <l5but  to  an 
' event  In  the  older  A -v.  York  of  the 
last  centurj  and  Ihc  Academy  of  .Mii- 
i sic.  yet  standing  in  Koiirtceiith  Street. 

, But  there  Adelina  Puttl  sang  in  "Lu 
cla"  In  1859.  when  the  gr-at  prims 
, donna  was  turning  sixteen.  Thf  littls 
Adelina  liad  been  exhibiti'd  about  ten 
j'cars  old  in  a serie.s  of  t.oncerts  reitli 
Ole  Bull  and  Maurice  Strakesch.  Her 
world  fame  followed  a London  d6but 
In  1861,  when  Patti  was  eighteen. 

Gattl's  Expectations  for  Her. 

Giulio  Gattl-Casazza.  the  Metropoli- 
tan’s Italian  impresario,  said  last  eve- 
ning that  he  was  proud  to  have 
brought  out  a young  American  singer 
of  Miss  Talley's  early  promise.  "She 
is  calm,"  Mr.  Gatti  said  after  speak- 
ing to  her  in  the  afternoon  over  the 
telephone  and  bidding  her  talk  to  no 
one  else,  except  her  mother  in  their 
home  at  74  West  Sixty-eighth  Street, 
till  the  end  of  the  daj’. 

Of  Miss  Tallej'’s  voles.  Mr.  Gatti 
said:  "It  is  a voice  rich  and  round, 
verj'  even  throughout  in  its  qualitj’ 
and  power,  with  perfect  intonation  and 
a natural  musical  feeling.'  The  quality 
i.s  perhaps  not  so  much  golden  as  it 
is  silvery,  but  the  tones  have  warmth 
and  expressiveness. 

".She  is  now  a woman,  no  longer  a 
child,  and  she  has  charm  of  per.«on 
and  gracefulness  of  line.  I myself  be- 
lieve that  she  will  live  to  be  an  honor 
not  only  to  her  city  but  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  musical  world." 

Because  of  much  advance  discussion. 
Marion  Talley  herself  took  occasion 
recently  to  correct  some  errors  current 
regarding  her  career  and  tr.xining. 

"I  have  had  so  manj-  inquiries  by 
telephone  and  mail  regarding  my  train- 
ing,” said  she,  "that  I feel  I should 
state  the  simple  facts.  My  first 
teacher  was  John  R.  Jones,  a well- 
known  chorus  master  of  Kansas  Citj'. 
Then  1 studied  with  Ottlej’  Cranston, 
also  of  that  citj-.  Later  I coached 
witli  Frank  I.,aforge  In  New  York  and 
after  that  for  a few  months  with 
Salvatore  Avitabile. 

"Then  I spent  a j-ear  in  Europe, 
studying  Italian  and  French,  during 
which  time  I worked  up  a number  of 
rdles  jvith  different  professional 
coaches.  Since  joining  the  Metropoli- 
tan I have  jvo.rked  with  no  one  out- 
side the  opera  companj-.  Assistant 
Conductors  Dellera  in  the  Italian 
operas  and  Pellatier  in  the  French 
operas  have  been  constant  instructors 
musicallj'.  I am  also  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Serafin  for  his  sympathetic  aid 
and  advice.  As  for  my  stage  train- 
ing, that  I owe  entirelj-  to  Mr.  von 
Wj'meta!,  to  whom  I am  deeply  grate- 
ful.’’ 

OPERAHOOSEMOBBED 
AS  19-YEAR-OLD  GIRL 
SINGS  IN  NEW  YORK 


10,000  Persons  Mill  Around  the 
Doors  Where  Marion  Talley 
Makes  Debut. 


POLICE  CHARGE  THE  CROWD 


Neighbors  There  to  Applaud 
and  Father  Telegraphs  the  Story 
Home  From  the  Wings. 


ure  of  the  house  for  singing  so  that 
all  had  heard  her.  New  Yorkers  joined 
•with  the  Kansas  City  guests  in  ap- 
plauding her. 

Mayor  Walker,  tvhose  attendance 
had  been  in  doubt  owing  to  recent  ill- 
ness •was  not  present  in  Box  14  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Mrs. 
Kahn's  guests  awaited  him  for  some 
time,  while  Mr.  Kahn  and  Paul  D. 
Cravath  escorted  Mayor  Albert  I. 
Reach  of  Kansas  City  to  the  stage  box 
on  the  next  tier  above,  reserved  for 
the  opera  directors. 

It  was  850  when  the  golden  curtain 
slowly  parted  for  the  second  a.ct.  Five 
minutes  later  Mr.  de  Luca  entered  Rig- 
oletto’s  door  and  a small  .girlish  figure 
in  .soft  blue  silks  sprang  out  of  the 
side  scene  into  the  arms  of  Gilda’s 


children  practising  their  scales  in  New 
Y-ork’s  schools.  She  listened  as  a baby 
to  the  phonograph  that  the  father 
gave  her  mother  to  lighten  work 
around  the  house.  Her  mother  sang, 
too.  the  melodies  that  a German  grand- 
father had  taught  his  big  family  on 
the  prairie  plaj'ing  a fiddle  brought 
from  the  Old  World. 

At  ten  years  old,  Marion  Tallej'’s 
voice  won  her  a wee  corner  in  the 
chorus  choir  of  their  church,  where 
mother  and  sister  sang.  She  was  fif- 
teen when  Kansas  City  heard  her  in 
"Bohemian  Girl”  and  "Mignon”  and 
started  her  East  with  her  first  con- 
cert in  a great  hall.  And  now  .she 
made  her  opera  d4but  here  in  New 
Yorlt,  having  passed  her  nineteenth 


I EXCITEMENT  TENSE  INSIDE 


Ten  Curtain  Calls  for  the  New 
Singer  After  Her  First  Scene 
and  Applause  Unbounded. 


Marlon  TaUey  sang  her  first  opera 
; inside  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Hast  evening,  and  a crowd  which  the 
: police  estimated  at  5.000  persons  who 
had  failed  to  obtain  tickets,  or.  in  the 


ctsi  ci  s:i'_ kl  c?sra  s; 

t"  fore*  tbeir  ■•■sj’  to  the  dc>ors. 
becoce  so  txeted  to  eadEncer  ser^- 
ostsly  -T--«-y  ia  the  gc-o.i'T'.iag  throao. 
Tbe  distarbtac*  get  beyoaf  ooairol  oi 
ibe  r.—  ~*~y  forre  of  truffle  pohoe 
Eeserxes  \rere  CE'-led.  sai  -wbea  tfcf 
msh  Tctii;  sot  ■weaiea  to  their  diarge 
& scatd  o£  rtocated  police  ro4e  ferar 
tbretst  ca  tae  scte-walts  till  eH  a.p- 
ji  — I • aroaad  the  tiseitre  ■««« 

eJeered- 

SevcTEl  •srocsen  -were  repor'ea  liijaied 
ta  the  d^order.  Oae,  ■mbo  told  the 
police  She  erEi  ICiss  Sidaey  L.each.  em- 
ployed E5  gtvei^ess  Et  1,1s  Jhfth  Afe- 
aae.  & close  ssc£.?e  ■«-hea  rsr^t 

o£f  her  f«t  by  the  cro-tri  A patrol- 
— se_rac  sal  Itftod  her  off  her  fest 
5he  Isaded  on  s press:  rg  scrtomofaile 
fencer  sal  dtiar  there  tH  the  vehicle 
sctmpsd  tn  the  ism  st  the  Xhmty-r.  .nth 
Street  esrriare  door.  The  prstaolmsa 
irss  hanself  knocked  do-sra.  bat  v-ss 


ter  owersroer  fscled  to  move  on 
•when  ao  ordered  by  the  police.  She 
c«  ■ s gfc, » -srsi  ICcss  Fraaces  Haader- 
— t-  2h  of  12f  Ssst  104th  Streeo,  arhea 
arrested  later  ca  a rharte  of  disorderly 
coadact-  Patre^man  Pa_on  of  Traffic 
Scaad  A toot  ICss  Haadermaa  to  the 
Wer;  Thirtieth  Street  Station,  -where 
he  made  the  formia  charge  that  she 
either  cocld  on  -sronld  not  move  and 
Tas  dcstnrhing  the  sccnatcon  hy  her 
attsmpta  to  get  to  the  theatre  doors 

^Ito^t^  Patrohaan  Eenty  llarphy. 
Ettaxied  to  TrafSc  A.  addressed^the 
ero’gd  in  West  a ometh  Street,  ta — ng 
them  that  if  they  did  not  help  to  msca- 
order  and  keep  composed  and 
abide  hy  the  dtrectiocs  of  the  pohee 
thev  -srcrcld  be  iriTtred.  Aided  by 
Patrolman  Pitt,  also  of  TrafSc  A,  aat 
other  natrolmen,  Ifccrphy  directed  the 
erjg-ds  to  mire  -srith  some  aemblance 
of  order  arotind  the  comer  to  Seventn 
^vecna  -where  they  -were  re-formed  in 
hne  and  p>ermctted  to  retnm  to  the 
Q^-rs  cf  the  ^pera  honse  -tender  conti  .jL 
Pobce  Captain  Brady  sard  that  in 
eH  his  years  m the  Deparrment  he  had 
aever  -witnessed  in  ICew  Xork  s the- 
atre district  Etch  a scene  as  last 
He  said  apprommately  10 
Desons  -were  ' — in  the  streets 
for  several  hSocks  ar-otnd- 
' Keserves  tad  c-een  sent  from  tbe 
West  StE^y-Eighth  West  r orry-sev- 
enth.  West  Thirtieth,  Has:  Siny-sev- 
enth.  Hast  pifiy-f-rst.  East  Thirry- 
fifth  and  Hast  Twenty-secend  Street 
pbhee  Staidot,  the  t-olice  reported  as 
well  as  from  TrafSc' Statiani  A and  B, 
liany  parrolmen  domg  regmar  dirty  on 


By  Samuel  Cboiziiioff 


Cooce*-  -g  Mar-.on  TaAcy 
Ify  assertlcn  In  this  ci-laran  that  I 
didn't  think  ilAs  hfarten  Talley's  tal- 
ents and  vocal  e^inlpment  -ware  In  any 
s«ns«e  rsmarkaiCs  cattsed  a roocly 
number  of  cztirens  to  cmlte  their 
type-w— ters  5a  indignant  protest. 
While  there  Is  nothing  nntistial  abcfnt 
joaopie  -writing  in  to  tell  a reviewer 
that  they  do  not  agree  -with 
ato-ni  this  cr  that  artist  or  ip>era  or 
ST-nphony,  be  Q-aality  of  the  missives 
sent  otft  hy  iliss  Talley's  ciampiocs 
differs  in  one  resp»ect  iroan  the  asnal 
dissenting  letters.  The  differenci 
cooes  down  to  this — ^that  -while  the 
general  me  of  dAsenter  <f  sagrees 
with  -what  I taink  and  takes  ihe 
tronl'le  to  pcun:  int  just  -way  he 
thinks  I am  -wrong.  liCas  Talley’s  de- 
fenders rake  me  ever  the  coals  for 
presuming  to  exprees  any  critical 
opinion  at  alh 

Ecnllr.g  do-wn  tne»e  ietters  to  one 
cicninin  {pinion,  4t  seems  to  me  that 
the  -writers  all  felt  that  Miss  Talley's 
deirot  at  the  Metropchtan  -wasn’t  just 
the  frst  appearazieie  of  a coleraturc,  so- 
I rano  to  'be  hstenec  to  apprsiaing-ly  as 
one  listened  to  the  debut  of  GaHi- 
Cmrct,  Hemp>d.  Melba  or  Tetraxzinh 
These  vnoalisls  -were  Italians,  German 
and  Australian.  They  belonged,  in  the 
pords  cf  GUbert,  “to  other  naidena" 
IQ  i:  -was  altogether  prefer  tr-  listen 
them  critically  airi  disgiassionately 
ud.  make  public  their  mer^s  or  de- 
ects  as  the  case  moght  be,  3u'  Miss 
'alley  was  an  American. 

Mr.  J.  A-  Hand  eld.  Chairman  '-f  the 
■■var.sas  City  delMiatiou  -which  came  to 
ew  Tcrk  to  attend  the  det'jt  of  Miss 
Taiiey,  frankly  made  the  ergagesnent 
of  little  Marion  at  the  Met  . an  AreSer- 
iean  versus  foreign  issue.  ' Tour  con- 
duct and  ihat  of  yctir  .assorlate*  during 
the  last  three  yesrs.'*  he  -wrote  to 
Gam.  -'.s  a complete  refutaticn  of  the 
'Hninfcjrme'd  c-pnion  that  the  Metropol- 
itan is  devote-d  to  f.meign  artists  and 
n art.  We  feel  that  Miss  Talley's 
,ph  A not  merfl:’  a personal  one. 
tut  -wia  t-e  an  inspira'-on  to  every  tal- 
ented boy  and  girl  in  ABoeri-ca.’’ 

There  A here  nit  a hint  of  tne 
^pality  of  foreign  b.t  and  artisia.  Bui 
there  A s tacit  asrjmpAon  on  the 
parr  cf  the  Kansas  Cbty  devotse  of 


music  tiat  Amer.cxn  art  and  artisA 
are  sui«riir.  It  A pwossS>le  that  the 
Chairman  A right,  'out  I very  much 
idouot  whether  he  wonM  be  al-le  to 
; judge,  •'Mas  Taheys  ttfumph  wtll 
' be  an  iaspirsticn  to  every  taJenAd 
by  and  gAi  if  America.''  Wasn't 
Mas  Farrar's  tii'umph  such  an  la- 
st matlon.  cr  Mabe.  GarrAon'A  or  Al- 
ma GTo^'sf  Or  ci-es  he  mean  tha: 
Aom  now  en  every  taS«iteJ  5>oy  an' 
gird  in  America  can  lock  frrward  xa 
an  engagement  at  the  Metropw>litan 
-without  bothering  to  gain  any  prepar- 
atory cpoeraAe  experience  anywhere 
else,  which  A precisely  -what  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  M'as  Ttdley. 

In  one  letter  the  -writer  accuses  me 
itf  sneering  at  tbe  Kansc>s  City  deiegn- 
-■nrr  and  Intimates  rtiaf  tie  teg  West- 
ern Ctty'E  pre-occupxauiDii  with  the  ca- 
reer ct  Sts  native  vcoal  p.radigy  A a 
tour'-iJag  A. stance  cC  iA  devptioc  %;•  the 
1 cause  of  rcustc.  It  may  interest  thA 
cc-rrespooQsnt  to  know  t'nat  Kansas 
I City  must  lump  most  ctf  ja  devoAoc 
TO  muidc  into  the  expAnitatioo  of 
coliratiEro  stngerB,  since  tihe  town 
'doesn't  boasr.  of  a sympfcocy  orct-escra. 

' But  a sympheny  orchestra . thong 'a  A 
I A an  xminsstal-iahie  sign  cf  t A prasee- 
iSOTS  s derocooi  to  music,  hasn't  a tenth 
‘ of  the  adveratsmg  vatue  of  a bocne- 
! tred.  hanse-fmanood  coioramro  eo- 

p»anft. 

From  Washlngtcn  came  tte  follcw- 
ihg: 

’Tour  criticism,  as  printed  in  The 
, Worid  ^ Frtday.  Ft*..  IJ.  of  Marioc 
, TaDey's  de-bm  at  the  Mc-rrop’ottan  p: 
tne  shcrw&d  a ctciempliWe  spirit. 
There  -was  a gird  of  nineteen,  -without 
any  *mper6exice,  smgAig  a dAticult 
part.  fA’Ced  by  an  andienoe  of  4.&{'5-  it 
■was  an  ordeal  far  anyme.  I did  nf 
bear  her.  If  I bad  end  she  had  riar.---: 
or  sharped  I would  have  consider-' 
thar  this  -was  her  hrsrt  appeersnoe.  1 
do  not  know  the  Talley  Samily.  I hc-ir 
they  win  not  pay  amenA-on  to  your 
cAiicistii.  -wliAh  has  every  aj>f*eiaraiKe 
I of  bemg  ftHed  with  vemroi  and  tb  *- 
dirty  sling  at  the  end  A en-tngh  t.? 
dem  mspmte  a narrow , ^uean  ^pAtP 

Tne  QiTty  sling  wws  my  regra  that 
Miss  Talley's  sp-onsers  hs-'in't  waited 
a ooupA  of  years  s;.  that  them  prccege 
‘ . ‘ g . have  had  a cma^ice  , ..  gain  ec. . le 
eijemesme  before  earning  t-:  tfcie  Mekrc- 
politan.  ^ 


me  blocks  near  the  Opera  me  se  jimed 
the  ranks 

Sidewalks  on  the  east  sde  of  Emad- 
wav  and  tie  north  File  of  Fcrtieth 
Stret  -were  crowded  with  peewons  look- 
ing on  -wnile  tte  mob  -was  cdamonug 
El  the  St-era  House  doors  and  the  po- 
lice were  struggling  -wi'Js  in  Extra 
poiioe  remained  in  the  viciruty  long 
after  the  cruv-A  had  'i.een  dmpersed 
and  the  opera  had  gone  m. 

b'ever  Such  an  Opera  CrtwA 

Meanwhile.  l>efore  a court  of  highest 
at  peal  in  Ae  world's  great  theatre 
and  an  audience  to  which  the  world's 
golden  voices  of  two  generatians  have 
s'lng.  ii>-year-cld  Mr. men  Talley  of 
Cty  mane  her  'dow  as  Gilda  in 
Verdi's  ■■Elgoletto.'’  A criticism  cf  her 
performani*  ajjpears  elsewhere  m Thi 
Ttjos.  't-ut  cf  the  potpular  mterest  m 
*'r-.»  event  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Tbe 
Metropah'.an  Opera  House  -was  crowd- 
ed as  it  h»c  rarely  "been  before,  d-uring 
tfca  or  any  other  opera  season. 

Broadway  had  rubbed  its  eyes  to 
see  a T-year-cld  woman  plant  berseA 
on  a camp  chair  octsede  tbe  box  odf.ee 
entrance  at  nooa  yesterday.  She  -was 
a -Widow  -wrA  a da-ughter  also  study- 
ing smgmz.  she  said,  and  refused  to 


Marion  Talley  Sings  Again 


Young  Soprano  Makes  Second  Appearance  at 
Metropolitan,  Taidng  Role  of  ‘Lucia.’ 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Washington’s  Birthday  was  celebrated  by  a special 
matinee  at  the  Metropoliv*i  Opera  House.  The  opera  was 
“Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  and  jt=  presentation  brought  with 
It  the  second  appearance  of  Miss  Marion  Talley,  the  young 
soprano  from  Kansas  City,  who  recently  made  her  debut  as 
Gilda  in  “Rigoletto.”  The  name  part  of  Donizetti’s  work  is 
a more  diScult  undertaking  and  was  -wisely  reserved  for  the 
soprano’s  second  debut.  As  it  was  a holiday  there  was  an 
audience  of  grood  size  to  encourage  the  singer  in  her  arduous 
labors,  __  £xtxa  florit-uri  mtroduoed  iu  tbe 

Hrrrle  A >A  to  say  about  'Mlgg  Tab  body  of  “Qaanflo  rapito"  were  much 
ley  Ihere  was  uciihmg  m yesterday's  liie  these  enployed  ty  several  pre- 
I>eAc.rmance  to  demaDd  any  modieca-  -vwus  represeuiatiTes  cf  Zucia.  In 
tuiu  of  what  -was  said  here  after  the  these,  as  in  other  places,  the  young 
rre-'Ans  aipearunoe.  Nor  -was  tber«  sfcifer  sberwed  a spemal  f : ndnesa  for 
any  revelafion  of  new  qualiAes  wbict  staccaA  which  A a pity.  sAk*  she 


m-ght  caa  for  adfitional  descripAon 
Of  course  it  would  'De  poBsible  to  give 
it  analysis  of  ’the  sAigAig  of  each 


erngs  a staccalo  -with  a ba-dly  pjcched 
tone:,  rot  at  an  pleasing  to  the  seatsi- 
tive  ear.  This  same  pmching  in  tte 


._t  that  seems  liariJlT  neoessary  scale  sometimes  caused  a tone 

to  fat  to  come  out  and  to  be  attacked 
a secind  time. 

The  mad  scene  cadenza  is  of  course 
Mas  Talley  sa.rig  mt.st  of  tbe  music  h'c.tun.  That  inAoducad  by  Mas 


su-. 

®id  WC.-1I.3  certainly  'be  tir^ome.  The 
reiitatires  betrayef  an  ignorance  of 
fxyle.  but  this  may  be  remedied. 


as  fc  -was  -writteii.  There  -were  very 
few  elAioos  and  those  of  no  stgmS- 
cance.  Same  of  them  were  -Aaditicsial. 


Talley  was  nAiber  long  nor  Iviiliant. 
It  V u rather  discreet  and  tbe  Bute 
was  net  too  prominenu  The  -whoie 
»oene  -was  sung  cantloaEly  ani  ta- 


ieed  thro'ughout  the  opera  th-;*  ycurg 
eojKano  disclo^d  a tendency  to  take 
alow  tempi.  The  mad  scent  to  re- 
vert to  that  much  admired  field  for 
the  wrbibiti.-ji  of  vocal  vAtuoEiTy,  a 
Se  this  respect  overrated.  There  A 
room  for  a ooenbusatiDn  of  braTuri. 
with  real  dramatic  IntcrpretaAOD.  the 
ta.A=r  vitalinug  the  former,  but  yes- 
terday's Lweia  -was  too  inexperienced 
to  grasp  tbe  01  i-ortanity. 

Tbe  truth  A that  in  so  far  as  tech- 
cical  ability  to  sir.g  Laos  A con- 
cerned every  si-praac  finA  her  Full 
test  in  the  second  aA  of  her  first 
•cere,  namely,  'vlr-uando  t«p:io."  Dcri- 
■etti  has  •written  a fiend  air  nud  has 
Sit  down  all  the  necessary  fiorirtri 
and  a caderra.  Mfes  Tal>y  adhered 
fairly  well  to  the  sock^  except  in  the 
use  of  a few  small  improvercens  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  vas  in  air 

that  5^  -was  plainly  ixtendiiig  her- 
self. ti-ough  she  had  more  diSuu'iies 
later  on  with  seme  cf  Aie  susta  ned 
p-ferases  of  '"Ardon  gl'inrensu”  in  which 
her  breath  c’cntrcl  was  inadequate. 
The  first  act  air  ■was  du3  and  heavy 

nd  burdeneid  -witb  palpaht.e  evidences 

’eTort 

Tie-fcasees  coctrwet  scene  -wtih  its 
sextet  was  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
tt-s  un  rip>e  prima  donna,  xae  "whole 
eiAem'Ple  bad  to  be  kept  dewn  to  the 
dynamics  if  her  moierate  tones.  Her 
B fiat  in  the  sextet  -was  a pteicing 
and  disagreeable  tooe  though  it  -was 
not  such  a sorry  failure  as  her  shot 
at  the  high  S flat  at  '.he  end  c-f  the 
mad  scene.  The  same  pinching  of 
high  tones  ard  spreading  of  the  me- 
dium as  -were  nctjced  ;u  her  G€ii 
■were  presient  *hrc-ugh  yesterday's  per- 
formance. And  naruraliy  the  girl's 
lneip>er»enoe  cn  the  stage  -was  cen- 
i-nually  bemayed  in  a roie  which  de- 
mands at  leest  a semblance  of  acting 
routine. 

The  soprano's  vciioe.  as  -was  said 
here  tefore.  is  unguestionauCy  an 
opera  •vowce.  not  an  exceptional  one. 
but  a goc*d  cne.  The  young  -woman 
•does  not  get  the  best  out  of  it  hy  any 
means  but  she  b-gs  plenty  cf  time  f:r 
development  If  one  A to  draw,  any 
coQcInsion  from  the  bdiavior  of  her 
nudienDcs.  she  has  come  effectively 
lino  the  fun  glare  :-f  public  attention. 

For  the  sake  of  the  recOTd  it  may  be 
tnectii-ned  that  '\Tis.e  TaDey's  al'ways 
ionsideraPe  associates  in  tbe  matinee 
were  Me.  I.Auri-Volpi  *s  Fdpardo,  Mr. 
De  Huca  as  Mr.  Mardones  as 

Bc3-w.oT.do  and  Mr.  Bada  as  Artaro. 
Mr.  Pap<i,  also  very  considerate,  cen- 


MARY  LEWIS  WINS 
PUODITS  IN  OPERA 


Debut  as  Mimi  in  “La  Boheme” 
at  the  Metropolitan.  I 
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• -iy  ZA.S  been  v-:r^.  : 

- la  every  “ay-  Ar.d  I ir 
u>  be  in  the  Metrt^r  - . 
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•CJ  eommet^  t a - - 
■“  courage  o(  a roeaa 

: A^pcgn  gtri  wi-j,  4 

! ’Sefe*  -pe^oe 

i T-  iW  t!*  tha  j«. 

...  - Bit,  ; ** ' ‘'T  ^ r -jr  p'prt': 

I ai  aungry,  no~  tr-t  ti-*—  urM  -^“ncais  girl.  ;w-ia  itiM 'Le-irii  a*rs 

f tv  -h’li  of  It.  I —eat  t'  tltajik  tbe  *<»*  ^-z/i  the  pahiic  'rtii 

P and  the  pubbc  ftr  vr'-ag  . ^ave  bees  hapojr  reoogmz^nx 

Former  Follies  Girl  Makes  Her;' frteads  to  a De-«r*7?!:er  j -■“*-  present  fai*  ahoett  if  -: 

- iP=.  ■ ! ■^'■■■*  *“«  baa  a rea^ 

It  cocr.=ent«I  bv  t>»nirmc  S ‘."av.*  atgxije  ot  dere^ncM 

hl^'  at^e  rhe  la  2^-*  feT 

[b^-?  Ksbrtar-tiay  preteired  for  th- 

Uilrtea  abe  w-jhea  tc  do.  and  ha*  a 


PELTED  WITH  BOUQUETS 


•«aa  cotmected  by  persona  la  yes- 
terday's aadieaoe  that  the  fvmer  Fvl-  : 
bes  siagez  had  dratyn  into  tbe  ofas. 

boose  a host  of  niwmrtveted  spec-  I — — . < 

tators  there,  acd  that  the  stars  -f  tie  i ®o*trtfrraMe  dlstaace  to  go  c.-^r,-r 
~ ■ “ I »^^ea  the  start iarda  that  t'* 


d .1=-; 


cider  order  -srcre  TjrtcaHy  strtagers 
to  many  of  those  who  app'iviiled  »»wt 
cheered  the  yotut?  Aneri«n  actreaifs 
grand  opera  dEbnt. 


a- jcarentiy.  t 


Representative  Audience  Cheer* 
Anerican  G rl  Who  Climbed 
Frgm  Bottom  of  Laddr. 

--  ' A 

. ^ 

Mary  Levis,  who  used  to  sing'  when 
she  was  & years  old  in  the  church  at 
— ttle  Rocic.  Ark,,  where  she  was  the 
Methodist  minister' a step-<hild,  and 
who  at  IS  ran  away  with  a theatre 
troopetroupe  in  'ReEtle-s  Etc”  rhat 
went  broke  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
bowed  before  the  curtains  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Moose  yesterday 
afternoon  to  a big.  representatire  Xew 
York  audience  that  pelted  her  with 
flowers. 

Broadway  theatre-folk  as  well  as 


OPERA 

BV  OLIX  BOWXEs. 


The  feature  of  this  performa-tce  waj 
the  beantifnl  wng-u  aivi  Ti»  — 
;=te^retat;on  of  Edward  Jotnii  'oz 
--ne  rCIe  of  Rodolfo.  What  a tisaeur^ 
to  hear  the  part  sung  wtth 
rzcb  d-sttcctioa  of  phrase  ani  KeanTr 
cf  tone,  such  regard  for  xocal 
■,ratnatic  ralues,  and  stich  ad*ni-- 
abie  int^hgeoce  for  the  stage,  ^ne 
rest  of  me  performance  was  of  indif- 
-erent  rnerit.  ..ca  ensemble  of  the 
■“■.2-s  by  DO  means  a vivid  or 
, paracclamy  finished  one.  itiss  Kandr 


the  gr»av; 


ei-ftsmsnt  of  th-e 


tl  inir- 


.'-  :=ed  bv  i. 


Mary  Lewte's  Debut  ta  "Bohema” 

A curious  audience  gathered  vester- 
day  afternoon  to  witness  the  Amer- 
^ dfbm  Of  Mary  I^wU.  the  fc.-mer ' ii 

ro^es  girl,  in  Pnccinl'a  “Bchime"  ‘ 

t=  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


Ijewis  was  the  Mimi  of  the  i^rfcrm- 
, ance.  With  her  were  Ehzabeth  ~r^n/ir 


opera-goers  turned  out  to  see  and  hear 


I «.  -i-setta,  Mward  Johnson  as  Ro-"  ^ Z 
doKc  and  Anu^o  Scotti.  Milo  Pico 

;Lon  Pxthler  as  the  other  Bohemians,  •DnOT' 

• The  siory-of  Miss  Lewis’s  career  has^'^  .rLfO±, 
I t-een  told  before  this.  It  is  known  rVa- 
in  the  space  of  a very  few  years  she 


j ^ — r'-'***"^*»*  &*-*.!  -a.ji 

HOC  s-.c«ra  any  great  nxal 
up  to  tne  present  time.  The  archeatra 
was  wm  coi^ncted.  On  the  distaff 
£klB^®  F«-«>rmanne  was  n-ctably 


THURSDAY  A ^ 

fi  f— -iirial  nattle.  Tie  boxes  w.ere  «.i  d 

feld’s  chorus  to  the  celebrated  stage  arn.dy  at  nuctioc  and  many  »ere  me 

t?on  which  site  figured  yesterday.  Eer  **'niy  of  Mosic  Bows  t*  the  Mar  - t--iier=.  And  ti-sse  who  i-cot  were  oUered 

Progress  After  a Long  - pmr  ccnsc-lation  in  the  form  of  anoth*- 

Fight  tier  cf  seats  kncwn  as  the  artists  boxes. 


^his  Enchanted  Isl 

theatre  stage,  had  made  her  way  into 
grand  opera.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  her  progress  had  been  steady, 
first  in  the  movies  as  a baihir. ^ beautv 
at  Los  Angeles,  then  here  in  a Greea- 
■wicb  'Village  cabaret;  and  using  her 
v«»ce  to  win  a frtmt  row  job  in  the 
Follies. 


experience  of  gran-i  opera  had  been 
necessarily  brief  until  that  f-w>.  being 

confined  pnncipafly  to  appearanc^a  as  "HE  Academy  of  Music,  that  old  brow. 
^^^^Y"-erite  in  "Faust”  at  the  'Vienna  coliwec  building  at  Irving  place  anc  ' 

Thar  wasn’t  the  end  of  the  chapter.  . 2^^  ^ 

for  Maiy  Lewis  did  not  lake  the  first  I ...  x " ® praise  ‘ were  welcomed,  toe  first  an?^- 

chance  of  small  xiarcs  in  the  great  | lOreign  cities  in  an  appearance  ? '»  grand  b^  in  vjg  tenor  and 
opera  house  That  was  cariy  offered 
to  her.  She  waited  and  sang  sdiroad. 
at  Vienna  as  Margueriie  ia~‘'Faast,” 
at  I.oodon  In  "The  Tales  of  Hoffman,” 
at  Paris  in  “The  Merry  'Widow”  and 
at  McHite  Carlo  in  La  Bohfine.” 


G 


I A XT)  opera 
cf  divri-sicn 
t oc.  Jenny  Lin 
Bamum  as  the  5 


ecjcyei 


i etta. 


scon  be  tom  do'wn  and 


in 


■ Testerday  Miss  Le«is  accomplished  Arise  a skyscraper  office  bT^;-g  =1.1- 
j all  that  coaid  be  e^iectef  of  her  expe-  mounted  by  a iLl-fcot  tower,  fer  the  Cen- 
I nence,  trainlrv  . „ _ 


A Cast  of  Stars. 

She  made  her  MrfropoUtan  dSbnt 
yesterday.  Just  as  she  had  said  she 
would,  singing  a star  nMa  It  was  as 
STimi  again  in  "Bch%me,”  a part  ef 
the  lupathetic  sort  la  an  opera  ot 
the  lighter  and  more  popular  order, 
^th  a full  orchestral  rehearsal  pre- 
Tided  for  her  anad  a cast  of  stars  in 
which  were  the  newest  foreign  artist, 
Elisabeth  Kandt,  as  Muserta,  and  Ed- 
ward Johnson.  Antonio  Scotti,  Kcco 
^d  Rothier  as  the  four  Echemlans 
cf  Paris  in. the  roaring  30s. 

The  matinee  crowd  in  which  were 
recognized  many  Broadway  players, 
beld  up  the  opera  on  Mimi’s  entrance 
for  a round  of  appAuse.  It  took  a 
hand  in  the  proccedinga  again  after 


;he  years 

parts  in  the  great  emucs  in  an  appearance  mg  a grand  in  his  honor  and  the  sec-  — v,_ Z~ 

was  cariy  offered  f the  Merry  Widow  of  Lehar's  crer-  iaugfciBg  at  a moiioa  picture  film,  win  >ig=i-.ga:e  at 

^ __  \j.— -en.  niw  tx<e  Aquarium  hfied 

s p.ace  wm  veice  above  the  Acalemy’s  gas  chan- 
rtrers  and  sang  “'Home,  i-weet  Hen.-  ~ ta 

^ce,  t.-ainlag  and  vocal  equipm^i.  sohdated  Gas  Ctompany."  * ^ 

, The  voice  is  a light  one,  unequal  in  its  It  was  on  - IS5L  that  tbe  .“T* 

l^e.^  The  upper  tones  are  the  .V  lietn.- opened  its  d«ws  t,  ^id  opera  ^ 

^'«tive.  She  had  ird  hooped  ski.-*.  Fourteenth  street  was  Ct"*  “ Tt ' 

ev-iden.lv  riudied  her  role  very  caro-  Forty-^ona  street  of  -.hat  day.  So- 

occas.tn.  Tnis  was  evl-  iety  lived  in  Second  avenue  and  reored  / r,.-* 

iyite  oi  si;— ly  m grand  eeaches  drawn  bv  sfsink-  . - »~j  * Z ~ 'be- 

j-ji-cue-i  ^^u-mg -uie  r.-.-n  War.  .tad 
nre  destreyed  the  girgeeiis  inte- 
-t  it  rei-ant  mere  sutnptuiusTv 

aitb  the  retum  of  belter 
times  in  IIT:  great  was  the  revival  in  tbe 
oil  .VlMlr-Uiy. 


fully  for  th 

dent  in  IfimTs  narraUTa  in 

horses.  Going  downtown  to  Castle 
X-  PATUv  re-  Garden  had  become  a lengthy  and  tedious 

^ona-don  later  iourney.  so  the  art  lovers  of  -.hat  genera- 
o-  claaifig  duet  tlon  pledged  funds  ar.-i  a iuiiding  ' " 

^r  ninv  = ext.-avagant  c'-s 

Her  ortnciiisl  Tnere  are  very  fe-w  today  who  can  re-  

was  histrionic  ra-i- ~ ^ call  that  epenieg  night  seventy-two  years  \' 

aa  a singer  wh-v^v  i”  since,  ago.  when,  according  to  newspaper  ac-  Oir.-t: 

° ' ^ courageous,  counts  the  crash  rf  carasrd  in  times  fraea  the  Academy  s pAtform. 

Treubie  wa.-  already  in  the  oCng 


XTssor 


the  sewing  girhs  solo  to’^Ro^fn.  ' ermr'Jtr’  finished.  solidly  leenth  itre 

at  the  first  act  curtain  calig,  came  I equipped  with  a voice  erf  chandeHere 

- - - _.r  « . - fUT»Tt«’a”at  wm  -n. 


counts^  the  crash  cf  carrianes  in  Feur- 
leenth  street  blocked  traffic  and  the  gas 


insido  the  while  and 


the  first  act  curtain  raltg,  came  I . - . 

the  throwing  of  bouquets,  handy  pctssibiliues.  What  nl eased  aradem-  --x-.:.  ,k„  .>  - w 

knots  ^ ^Iits.  -Jirowl  from  front  the  audience  was  her  attractive^  ^ an 

^ about  the  orchestra  pit  and  ence  and  chata  of  manner  Heri^hi-r  that  “me  building 

^ but  one  or  two  landing  weU  over  erop-p-xv.  „r  .v,.  _ ^ ° ^ aroniiecturally  perfect  wiUi  i-.s  wi-ie  stare, 

the  footlights.  ^vxpe..e..ce  of  w.e  ataga  her  native 

up  an 


eunr  Lird  carae 
sang  many 


'or 


Mr.  Johnson  hastily  swept  up  an  * resburcefulness  of  an  actress 
armful  of  the  flowers,  which  he  , helped  her.  She  seidoen  overdi^  th- 
h^ed  to  Miss  Lewis  and  then  ga-Ji-  i - 

ered  in  others,  till  the  heroine  h«ri  ' ^ ^ 

the  quick  wit  to  grasp  Mina's  apron  costumed.  On  the  whole,  she 

by  both  <»rcers  and  so  to  carrv  off  i ^®?t  the  picture  of  the  little  seamstress 
flowers  and  all,  to  the  delight  of  the  ^ within  its  frame.  It  is  — e » 

hou*.  .Ml  the  artists  shared  recalls  ‘ ^ * 

later,  as  did  Mr.  Papi  at  “die  i ‘•°  -e=Pi  resulted  in 

and  Mr.  Aguini  in  charge  of  the  ‘°®®Asicnal  effects  cf  sentimentality 


ficiently  to  be  s-een 


rfeAge, 

Miss  Lewis  was  not  nervous,  at  least 
the  nerves  rsTST-gSt  S Clutelt  on  her 
voice,  and  she  was  not  overcome  by 
.^e  demonstrations  between  the  acts. 
ghe  had  prepars-d  early  in  the  day  by 
pni  iHi  fasting  on  a cup  of  tea  and  an 
Mgg,  followed  bv  a walk  in  tbe  Park. 

was  early  in  her  dressing  room, 
and  friends  said  that  only  as  the  per- 
formance progressed  did  she  become 
Confused  and  don  her  dress  for  the 
foiirth  and  last  scene  in  pAce  cf  the 
'Winter  clrak  for  Act.  3. 

Sinks  Into  a Bed  of  Boses. 

Back  in  the  dressing  room  after  "Txi 
Boh&ne”  was  over  and  M-~t  "dead  in 

. 1.  i.w  X Hua.[.crs  oi  me  ncuse.  tne  curtain  calla 

t deiT^zyded  bv  th-e  quantiiy  ani 

ag^OTaifomu-a,  u-e  new  singer  wns  j the  qialitv  of  the  pUniits  &x  the  enf  o* 

tired  but  happy  as  she  sank  into  a ^of  the  oper^  ,i 

oed  of  roses  that  fflled  half  the  tiny’  “ ' ^ 

room  ■whCe  flashhghts  snapped  an<t 
nbOlOCTaphs  were  taken. 


old  Acaceni..  becn-use  of  those  nine  bciea, 
Tc-  which  refuse-1  :•:•  muliiply.  The  artists’ 
ras  boxes  c-iahnae-f  to  >1?  patrer.  j«-i_  'out  there 
. - Iclh  tne  mem--rs  -of  these  boxes 

then  the  widest  in  the  wcrli  its  t-M  seam  and  of  the  golcen  h-rseshte  tcies.  ««pe- 
dis-ippearing  mtu  the  dim  recesses  cf  a ciadiy  :h^  litter,  readily  asree-l.  a dlff»r- 
t-al.-ocy  and  i-.s  highly  rococo  deion-Uin*.  en:e.  The  Metropch-.an  Op»ri  Hoate. 

seventy  socially  equal  bales,  arise 
JIE  rrsi  nlgl.;.  however,  v us  not  a sri  pre-iaitioas  were  that  the  Academy 
ess.  Max  Maretzek.  v...uld  te  stlenied  forever  Sut  tlmee  who 
the  Srsi  lessee,  charged  J3  for  parq-je 
seats  and  Its  fer  boxes,  and  the  weii 
kv.  ;-v-  public  rebeCed.  There  were  oni;. 

1- • r-rMris  'Who  loved  their  music  sul- 


T’ 


:ied  this  57-; ke  too  s>i-n 
i-  n”.  '--v  nighl  of  Oiliber  ~.  IW.?,  ihese 
V tv;  homes  of  -American  nsa^i  bati.ed  cr? 

sically.  Mme.  X^coon  appeared 


which  did  not  enhance  the  distinctioo 
of  the  music  that  In  itseM  verges  peril- 

jously  near  the  sentimental:  but  f-ia  ficiently  to  he  seen  on  that  first  night,  -s  Marg-uerite  in  “Fau 
too,  couM  be  excused  by  the  tension  M.-.  ilaretie's  prcmpily  cut  fals  prices  -f  Metrcpoh*.an  ,ijii  Adeline.  Pat 

occasioa  and  the  tendency,  in  h.--!f.  .V.tendance  picked  -up.  the  gas  eiiod  by  and  sang  fnni  the  cld  .Ac-.demy. 
under  the  arcumstancefi.  of  a singer  ctanieuers  l:iaie>l  but  even  s*o  the  seas-on  --e  Metroi>oh.--in  von„  and  frees  ISS4 
^ herserf  as  much  leeway  as  showed  a leScit  of  J?i;:.  the  .\cademy  has  t-eea  the  «>cene  -f  .---x- 

- j next  lessee  was  Ole  B-ull.  who  re-  e-..ii  cramn,  iicfnecy.  me.kyli-ama.  variety 

A.  tne  same  fime.  it  cannot  be  said  x . . „ , , . , . •-x-vvj, 

that  there  were  inherent  qualities  in  house  on  February  Z*.  ISl  j,  tur.esqce  and  mc-iicn  picrures. 

3Css  Lewis's  performance  which  J-usti-  'with  ■Rigoleito”  and  breught  to  -Amerxa  .\  stcek  ■. mpany  tick  the  b;aildi-v  ev*- 

ter-the  bon-  Be’  . -;  aad  Bar-3i  from  I-.a.’x 
qucis  thrown  by  manv  gen’_emen  who 

had  carefuTy  stationed  thegiseives  « «^‘vumg  of  October  If.  _ . 

a bc-uquet's  threw  of  the  stage^  place  what  is  c-rrsi-fered  by  many  the 

came  fmm  speciaf  greatest  sociai  re-iepticn  ever  tendered  in  Fc-u 
quarters  of  the  house,  tne  curtain  callv  . 

. scarceJv  itx—j«-Tx'».e  Kx- T>x  t, x xvmer; . i.  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  ined  in  me  s—xes.  rnrish  l.r'it-  x- 

the  future  King  Edward  \H,  sc-iied  cheap  ewod-  and  in  JJ3>  t:.x  - 
By  iO  o’clock  Xew  York's  sen  :f  Ed-vard  '-TI  laurisd  at  -M-i;t 


, then 


-en:ur*  did 
eniraace 


- ^ -V 


y-T-j : -•-  was  expect  2 

Pnr.  - «ntrar.  :-e.  T: 


:it]T  awaitins  tb» 
? ctiniber  cf  ebande* 


A'-l.VA 


t.rj 


XR^riiittii  ccrp^  -lors-  «d<tioKa^ 

Hisfi<>s  for  1 Nnv.*llv  af  tlip  l ast  »"  ‘8®^  night's  program),  say 

msses  tor  a .ioyeii>  at  me  Last  that  “the  progress  of  this  score 


Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Concert 


Last  concert  of  the  season  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  Leopold  Stokowski,  con- 
ductor. -\t  Carnegie  Mail. 

PROGP.-tM 

1.  Varese “.Cmeriques'' 

(First  time  in  New  York) 

2.  Sibelius "The  Swan  of  Tuonela” 

Intermission 


might  be  described  as  the  continual 
and  varied  displacement  of  aural 
planes  and  volumes  around  solid  pivots 
which  support  the  mechanism  of  the 
composition”;  and  that  “the  logic  df 
the  work  does  not  proceed  from  the 
succession  of  varied  thematic  figures, 
but  consists  rather  in  the  creation  of 
new  sound  masses  by  the  themes  and 
their  reappaarances.” 

Nd  doubt  this  corresponds  to  some 
immediate  reality  in  the  mind  of  the 


3.  Mozart^.  . . .Symphony  In  C major  composer  and  his  mouthpiece;  and  it  is 

4.  Bach . Passacaglia  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  even  so  sim- 

^ I ij  pjg  a thing  as  the  Prelude  to  “Lohen- 
grin” in  terms  of  “the  displacement  of 


(Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Leopold 
Stokowski) 


There  was  hissing  at  last  night’s 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  concert  in  Car-  What  matters 
negie  Hall.  There  was  also  an  enthusi- 
astic counter  demonstration— and  the 
pros  won 

hearted  at  best,  soon  fell  silent. 

The  cause  of  it  all  was  Edgar  Varese’s 
“Americiues,”  which  Mr-  Stokowski 
played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
— a tonal  bombshell  which  he  had 
frugally  reserved  for  the  final 
cert  of  his  New  fork  season. 


aural  planes”;  but  this  is  all  supremely 


The  Philadelphian’s  local  programs 
have  singularly  eschewed  of  late  any 
excursions  into  the  perilous  forest  of 
musical  modernity.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  Mr.  Stokowski,  an  intrepid  ex- 
ponent of  the  tonal  modernism  of  our 
time,  has  this  season  offered  his  de- 
voted Carnegie  Hall  public  no  music 
which  would  cause  the  most  misoneistic 
critic  or  subscriber  to  turn  a hair. 
He  has  contented  himself  with  super- 
lative performances  of  familiar  or 
readily  assimilable  works.  The  only 
actual  novelties  that  he  has  presented 
(aside  from  his  remarkable  new  tran- 
scriptions of  well-known  pieces  in 
other  forms)  were  the  “Japanese 
Suite”  of  Holst,  Loeffler’s  "Canticle  of 
the  Sun,”  and  Miaskovsky’s  Fifth  Sym- 
phony— all  music  of  easily  apprehen- 
sible style  and  substance. 

* * * 

But  Mr.  Stokowski,  like  the  philoso- 
pher Hsu  Kuan,  could  say,  “My 
thoughts  have  long  beginnings.”  We 
have  fancied  that  when  he  planned  to 
confine  his  first  nine  New  York  pro- 
grams to  such  soothing  or  pleasantly 
stimulating  matter  as  the  “New  W’orld” 
Symphony,  “Geschichten  aus  dem 
Wiener  Wald,”  “Tod  und  Verklarung,” 
and  other  lyric  placebos,  he  was  hold- 
ing in  reserve  for  his  final  concert  of 
the  season  an  offering  so  exacerbating 
that  it  would  need  all  the  preliminary 
amiability  he  could  establish  in  the 
breasts  of  his  subscribers. 

This  supposition  was  well  founded. 
Mr.  Stokowski  presented  his  audience 
at  last  night’s  concert  with  no  less  a 
bombshell  than  a new  work  by  the 
radical  Varese  — Edgar  Varese,  head  of 
the  International  C*nposers’  Guild, 
Arch-modernist,  Head  Devil  of  those 
who  are  supposed  by  gentle  and  appre- 
hensive souls  to  lie  awake  nights  con- 


I  It  is  a pregnant  theme,  and  Mr. 
Varese  in  his  music  has  expounded  cer- 
tain aspects  of  it  with  vividness  and 
force.  He  has  written  music  of  an  energy 
extraordinarily  released,  continually 
renewed:  music  of  brutal  impacts,  sus- 
tained and  swept  by  an  immense  ex- 
hilaration— music  of  power,  pace  and 
stride.  Whether  the  idea  sprang  from 
the  music  or  the  music  from  the  idea 
does  not  much  matter.  A mood  has 
been  captured  and  transfixed,  an  imag- 
inative concept  projected.  This  music 
is  raucous  with  a frenzy  of  challenge 
and  ebullition,  as  of  some  monstrous 
mechanism  in  parturition,  with  its 
screaming  sirens  and  its  ecstasy  of 
din,  as  if  Mr.  Tarese  had  determined 
to  set  a cosmic  building  boom  to  music, 
or  the  upheaval  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
out  of  the  prehistoric  slime,  or,  if  you 
will,  a birth  of  planets  in  the  blue-^ 
although  the  striking  thing  that  this 
music  lacks  to  make  it  a heightened 
symbol  of  revealed  immensities  is  the 
quality  of  radiance  and  exaltation. 

After  all,  there  is  a strange  -hining 
in  these  new  worlds  that  break  upon 
the  spirit  of  men,  either  from  without 
or  from  within.  Mr.  Varese  might 
have  made  his  music  luminous  as  well 
as  clamant. 

» • • 

He  might  also,  we  think,  have  made 
it  more  completely  out  of  the  scuff  of 
his  own  imagination.  It  is  not  so  origi- 
nal, so  daringly  self-sprung,  so  inds- 
pendent,  as  his  “Hyperprism.”  This  is, 
indeed,  an  earlier  work,  begun  as  far 
back  as  1921.  There  are  conventional- 
ities in  it,  echoes  and  repercussions, 
divided  allegiances.  One  hears  the  ru- 
mors of  another  time  of  difficult,  tre- 
mendous birthpangs — a spring  night,  a 
pagan  dawn,  in  the  Russia  of  Stravin- 
sKy.  There  are  moments  out  of  Schon- 
berg.  There  is  jazz — a gargantuan, 
cataclysmic  jazz.  And  the  piece  is 
overlong  for  its  material.  Not  all  of 
it  is  equally  taut  and  stringent.  Some- 


triving  new  methods  of  assault  upon.  t[mes  the  contours  soften  and  re.ax,  to 
- - - • ■ the  peril  of  the  admirable  hardness  and 

sblidity  that  so  much  of  it  displays. 


ears  harassed  by  such  music  as  this 
same  composer’s  “Hyperprism,”  which 
Mr.  Stokowski  presented  to  his  New 
York  public  in  December,  1924. 


But  in  the  end  the  sense  of  power 
• * • and  release,  the  violent,  irrepressibV 

Ameriques”  was  completed  in  1923,  exultation  of  the  thing,  makes  its 


but  it  was  not  published  until  last 
year,  and  Mr.  Stokowski  gave  the  work 
its  first  performance  anywhere  last 
week  in  Philadelphia. 

“Hyperprism”  was  written  for  a 
small  orchestra  and  percussion;  but 
“Ameriques”  is  scored  for  a gigantic 
orchestra  (including  a “fanfare  in- 
tdricure  of  seven  extra  trumpets),  plus! 
a percussion  group  of  unprecedented 
dimensions  and  constitution. 

Mr.  Vardse  has  a sublime  contempt 
for  those  who  are  too  easily  amused. 
He  has  dared  to  write  for  a percus- 
sion group  requiring  a “cyclone 
whistle,”  steamboat  whistle,  "crow 
call,”  and  a band  siren  which  must 
be  “the  same  as  used  by  the  New  York 
Fire  Department.”  Beside  this  assem- 
blage, the  instruments  described  by 
the  schoolboy  who  was  asked  to  name 
some  of  the  constituents  of  an  orches- 
tra— “viles,  cellars,  hornets,  baboons, 
old  boys  and  bubble  busses” — form  a 
model  of  classic  continence.  ^ Though 
it  should  be  said  that  not  all  of  the 
implements  demanded  by  Mr.  Varese’s 
published  score  were  used  last  night, 
and  that  the  composer  himself  does  not 
regard  them  as  indispensable,  despite 
their  listing  on  the  printed  page. 

* « * 

But  Mr.  Varese  has  been  even  more  ^ 
daring  in  his  willingness  to  let  his 
spokesman.  Monsieur  Zanotti-Bianco 


a good  deal  more  is 
Mr.  Varese’s  indication  of  the  thing 
that  he  is  trying  to  say  in  “Ame- 
riques.” The  work  has  no  literary  pro- 
out:  for  the  hissers,  half  gram.  But  it  has  an  idea,  germinal 
and  integrating.  It  is  embodied  in  the 
title,  which  is  to  be  taken,  says  the 
composer.  ’ “in  no  literal  sense,  but 
as  a symbol  of  discovery.  ‘Ameriques’ 
— ‘.\mericas’;  new  worlds  on  earth,  in 
the  stars,  and  in  the  minds  of  men.” 

I « IS  9 
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HOME  TOWN  FOLK  SEE 
MISS  FLEXEITS  DEBUT 

I 

I Sixty  Allentown,  Pa.,  Residents 
Applaud  Yoang  Contralto  in 
*‘Andrea  Chenier"  at  Met- 

ropolHan.  l 




Metropolitan  operagoers,  whose  inter- 
est in  native  talent  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  unprecedented  incidents  of 
late,  found  another  occasion  to  wel- 
come a newcomer  to  their  stage  in 
the  season's  third  performance  of  “An- 
drea Chenier”  last  evening.  In  the 
large  audience  were  sixty  or  more  per- 
sons from  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  among 
these  Dr.  and  Mrs,  George  A.  Flexer, 
with  their  young  son.  George  Flex- 
er Jr. 

Theer  was  notably  a group  of  young 
girls  from  the  class  of  1921  of  Allen- 
town High  School.  At  the  stage  door 
were  tributes  of  flowers  from  the  Le- 
high Valley  city’s  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Rotary  and  Advertising 
clubs,  the  Women's  Club  of  Allentown, 
King’s  College  Club  of  New  York  and 
other  organizations  and  friends  both 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

■ It  was  late  in  the  opera's  third  act 
when  twenty-three-year-old  Dorothy 
Flexer,  disguised  in  a widow’s  cloak  of 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
stepped  to  stage  centre  and  sang 
courageously  her  first  moments  aa  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  company. 
Of  her  own  personal  charm,  of  girlish 
youthfulness,  not  a trace  was  visible 
till  she  bowed  to  the  waiting  ovation. 

Miss  Flexer  showed  at  once  a fresh 
voice  of  excellent  material,  even 
though  she  was  nervous  and  new  to 
the  stage.  Back  in  her  musical  train-  j 
ing  was  the  memory  of  the  Bach  fes- 
tivals in  Allentown’s  twin  city,-  Beth- 
lehem. The  four  years  since  her 
school'  graduation  she  had  spent  -with 
an  American  teacher,  George  Fer- 
guson, and  with  Mr.  Setti  of  the  opera, 
coaching  contralto  roles. 

Artists  and  audience  made  much  of 
the  young  singeps  brief  appearance 
last  evening,  after  months  of  waiting. 
In  the  character  of  An  Old  Woman, 
she  led  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
a young  lady  whom  the  mother  was 
offering  as  a soldier  for  Liberty.  It 
was  all  told  in  a few  moments’  sing- 
ing, except  for  the  later  curtain  calls, 
which  were  prolonged  and  cordial. 

Rosa  Ponselle,  who  was  to  have  sung 
the  opera’s  heroine  as  her  last  rdle 
this  season,  was  unable  to  appear,- 
Frances  Peralta  took  her  place/ 
The  Misses  Bourskaya  and  Anthony, 
Messrs.  Gigli,  De  Luca,  Tlbbett  and 
a dozen  others  completed  a familiar 
cast,  and  Mr.  Serafin  conducted. 

Marion  Talley  and  Leon  Errolle,  sit- 
ting down  among  the  orchestra  play- 
ers, rehearsed  today’s  new  “Rosslgnol” 
earlier  yesterday  afternoon,  follo'wing 
in  a double  bill  the  Spanish  novelty, 
“La  Vida  Breve,”  with  Bori,  Tokab^ 
yan,  Howard,  d’-4-ngelo  and  others,  all 
under  the  untiring  Serafin’s  direction. 
The  rehearsal  was  attended  by  some 
200  guests. 


feet,  and  you  think  again  of  Sadak,  t,.o 
lesttess  seeker  in  forbidden  lands,  not, 
this  time  in  search  of  the  waters  of, 
oblivion,  but  in  quest  of  the  world  at 
the  back  of  the  heavens — which  he 
might  so  easily  have  discovered  to  be 
but  a single  step  beyond  the  threshold 
of  his  own  door.  But,  as  Sadak  himself 
observed,  it  is  the  seeking  that  matters, 
and  the  burning  bush. 

« * V 

It  is  not  permissible  to  doubt  that 
“Ameriques”  was  played  last  night  as 
well  as  any  earthly  orchestra  could 
play  it.  But  the  whole  concert  was 
one  of  those  familiar  triumphs  of 
virtuosity  and  beauty  and  complete 
disclosure  that  Mr.  Stokowski  has 
stamped  with  his  own  seal. 

“Oh,  dear!”  we  heard  a charming 
old  lady  say  as  she  left  the  hall,  “isn’t 
it  too  bad  there  won’t  be  another 
Tuesday  night  until  next  autumn!” 


t ’ - ‘ 


f 
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Til.  lust  niuaica.1  events  oC  tilt*  old 
car  vore  pleasing  though  not  il*n- 
■,erouwly  stunulalingl. 

>r  a Students’ 
tall  and 


Tlu  y ^•l.>nsist•■^l 
I’oncert  at  (.'-ariU'oic 
Mailaiiii  Buttri-ny"  at  tin 
Melropolitau.  The  I'hiihurmonio  d.  - 
.•Ol.xl  it-:  lU'st  seriis  to  a group  ol 
hre.  numbers  iby  Ai"'-Tuan  compos- 
:.rs  whkh  are.  usua-lly  added  sepa- 
rately to  a program  '..y  way  of  a flnal 
nolv  of  local  appi relation.  Ballan- 
'.ine’.s  Suite  "Froni  the  Garden  of 
ilellns"  ha.s  been  played  so  often  by 
Mr.  Hadley  this  year  that  there  .seems 
to  be  difficulty  in  opening  or  fl«s'n° 
a nrogram  without  it. 

with  the  finish  and 


wrong;  if  .vou  do 
tlie  mo.si  impresilve 


It  was  played 

again  last  night,  with  the  finish  an 
Iriicaey  which  belongs  to  this  singu- 
o-  ly  scute.  I transcript  from  t ne 


la 

classie.s. 

Humiston'.s  “Southern 
and  Hadley's  '•Salome” 
t'l.is  all-American  trilogy, 
phonv  wBs  c'hyhovsky 
whieii  l)VOU.ght  iis  u.sual  hurst  of  ap- 
preciation from  its  devoted  audience. 
•Incidentally,  among  the  most  nilei- 
.osted  and  appi'eciative  listeners  in 
that  r.idienec  was  Fritz  Reiner  and 

Wil'ielm  Furl waenglei'— providing  an 

illuminating  clue  as  to  what  eminent 
oomliictors  do  with  their  free  eve- 
nings. 


Fantasy’ 
fompleteo 
The  sym- 

! Fourth. 


Butterfly’  Sung  to  Capacity  House. 

"Madama  Butterfly"  was  sung  to  the 
detropolitan'e  sold-out  house  last  eve- 
ilng  by  a cast  including  Mmes.  Easton 
tnd  Bourskaya.  Msssr?.  Chamloe  and  Do 
..uca.  with  Mr.  Serafln  conducting.  Puc- 
dnl's  opera  of  exotic  beauty  suited  the 
loliday  mood  and  ended  eraly  enough 
o send  the  crowd  into  Broadway  an 
lour  before  the  greeting  to  tiie  New 
fear.  It  was  announced  that  "Butter- 
ly”  will  again  be  repeated  at  next 
veek^  Saturday  matinee.  t 


/' 


I-  / 


Uoston  Sj  mphony  Oi  chebti  a 
T ISTENER.s  EAST  night  would  like  or 
' > di.illke  Koussevitzky’s  reading  of 
Schuberl's  I'nfinishcd  Symphony  accord- 
ing to  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed 
wiih  him  on  certain  general  principles,  .^s 
\'  ith  all  these  old  works.  Koussevitzky,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  brings  the  symphony 
up  to  date  by  taking  it  back  to  date.  The 
whole  question  is,  “What  is  a classic'/’’ 
Koussevitzky  gives  the  seemingly  paradox- 
ical but  perfectly  correct  answer— “A 
romantic.”  ^ o classic  was  ever  a classic 
to  him.self;  .'nf,  i.®  only  a classic  to  us.  who 
see  hirii  so  far  dow'n  the  avenue  of  time 
that  he  is  pcrspectivized,  generalized, — a 
creature  of  a simpler  day  than  ours,  a 
formula,  a period,  a style  rather  than  a 
man.  But  to  himself  he  was  a romantic, — 
not  a formula  or  a style,  but  d highly 
charged  complex  of  atoms.  The  usual  way 
of  playing  a classic, — especially  the  Ger- 
man way.  with  its  respect  tor  what  is 
jcalled,  with  unconscious  humor,  "tradl- 
I ion"- -Is  to  make  him  fit  the  modern  con- 
ireptlon  of  what  his  own  ei'joeh  mijst  have 
heen, — which  obviously  could  not  have 
been  the  conception  the  men  who  tii’cd  in 
I hat  epoch  had  of  it,  for  U is  dead  to  us, 
li'lille  to  them  it  was  alive.  Koussevitzky’* 
jiva.v  with  the  classic  i.s  to  try^o  see  him 
as  he  must  have  seen  himself. — a method 
iihat  ha.s  remarkable  results  In.  say,  the 
Ninth  f<ym))hony  of  Beethoven. 

T would  thus  contend  that  it  is  the 
''classk'"  conductors  who  romanticize  an 
composer,  for  they  make  him  some- 
liliig  other  than  what  he  was  1o  him- 
*eir,  while  Koussevitzky's  apparent  ro- 
iiianliciz.atlon  of  him  is  really  the  genuine 
,'las.sicism.  for  it  makes  him  walk  the 
hartli  in  "19C,-)  as  he  must  h.avc  done  in, 
la.v,  lS2.'i.  From  this  point  of  view,  Kous- 
evitzky'a  reading  of  the  Unnnished 
nipbony  is  a remarkable  raising  of 
Kciiubeit  from  the  grave  in  wliich  the 
false  clasgicism  of  ti  nditioti  has  but  led 
lilm. 

rile  p.sychologil  al  key  In  the  first 
■no\einenl  of  the  symphony  is  surely  to 
le  foimd  In  the  later  tragic  metamor- 
dioSes  of  the  opening  phrase.  Here  we 
ce  Schubert,  as  we  so  often  do  elsewhere, 
ii^riddcn  working  himself  up  into  a 
laroxysm  of  terror  and  self-pity.  Hence 
I is  light  to  make  the  first  enunciation 
of  the  theme,  as  Koussevitzky  does,  a 


K'flf  f'f  tHirt  _ 

Z > ^ lo  put  an  extra  lllieture  of  su  eeij nor-,  into 

■,he  second  siibjeol  each  time  II  recurs 
that  theme  that  1-s  manifestly  Schuberts 
.11  tempt  to  dream  the  tenor  and  the  hor- 
lor  Hway.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  the 
psychological  point  of  view.  Koussevitzky’* 
reading  nlll  he  all 
agree,  the  rending  k 
imaginable. 

One  caniiol  riogmall/.c  in  tlii^T  inatterB; 

.'Oo  either  starts  from  the  conductors 
prpiniser  or  one  doea  not,  'I  o lliose  who, 
like  niyseU,  have  always  taken  thi«  view 
Ilf  a grc.at  inovemetil  that  has  been  turned 
ny  tbe  geneialily  of  cotidiictors  into  a, 
mere  piece  of  musical  sugar  candy,  Ihe 
performance  wa.s  a stupendous  i»lece  of 
work,  alike  in  conception  and  iti  the 
crchcslral  e.xecutlon.  And  in  the  slow 
movement  the  playing  was  equally  beantl- 
fiil.  We  may  wish,  in  the  abstract,  that 
Kchubert  could  have  said  what  he  had  to 
.say  without  so  much  repetition;  but  at 
any  rate  the  repetitions  gave  us  time  to 
drink  our  fill  .of  the  sheer  sensuous  loveli- 
ness of  the  wood-wind  tone. 

In  the  slow  preamble  to  the  "Carnaval 
nomain''  overture,  again,  there  was  some  j 
exquisite  playing,  and  a curious  right-  j 
ness  of  tempo;  the  mere  pulse  of  the  ac-  | 
.ompanylng  chords  was  extraordinarily  , 
satisfying.  The  carnival  proper  went  , 
with  tcemeudoiis  fire,  and  Koussevitzky  1 
made  his  usual  effect  with  tlic  couple  of 
explosive  sforzandi  near  the  end. 

The  D major  symphony  of  Uiegel  Is  a 
charming  little  w’orU  that  K^ussevjfzky 
has  made  familiar  lo  European  audiences. 

It  Is  interesting  not  only  in  itself,  but  as 
a hint  of  the  large  number  of  works  be- 
longing to  the  symphony’s  age  of  infancy 
that  must  be  well  worth  reviving,  Rieg^l 
was  ^lot  a great  master,  and  in  any  case 
1 he  waa  working  In  a form  that  was  as  yet 
hardly  out  of  Us  sw'addling  clothes;  but 
he  certainly  had  individuality.  As 
Boccherini  and  Dittersdorf  and  others  of 
t'.ie  period,  he  brings  into  symphonic 
music  a vein  the  precise  equiva- 
lent of  which  i.s  not  to  found  in^ 

Maydn  or  Mozart  or  any  of  the  bigger 
men.  Last  night's  performance  showed 
Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra  as  per- 
fect m.asters  of  the  miniature  si^le. 

Of  "Ijii  Sacre  du  Printemps  ’ we  had  a 


performance  that  for  technical  finish  and 
understanding  of  Stravinsky's  intentions 
could  probably  not  be  bettered.  The  work 
wears  rather  badly.  It  no  longer  has  any 
HOI  elty  of  manner  or  texture  for  iis;  we 
now  sit  as  calmly  through  the  dissonances 
and  the  hurly-burly  of  the  orchestra  a.s 
we  do  through,  say,  any  ■work  of  iStrauss'. 
The  "iSacre"  is  really  quite  an  old  work 
now,  and  we  are  as  capable  of  seeing  it 
coolly  and  ob.jcctively  as  any  other  music 
of  our  day.  More  than  ever  is  it  evident 
that  it  is  made  up  in  about  equal  parts 
of  amazing  genius,  plodding  and  puzzled 
dullness,  and  pitiful  commonplace, — and 
the  commonplace  will  go  .sadly  against  it 
as  time  goes  on.  If  Stravinsky  could 
have  gone  on  developing  from  the  best  of 
jtlie  "Sacre"  and  the  ‘'Nightingale”  we 
should  indeed  have  had  a whole  new'  chap- 
ter to  add  to  the  hislor.v  of  modern  music. 
As  it  is,  we  have  only  the  hint  of  the 
|chaptcr.  .Vfler  that,  Stra\ insky's  genius 
gradually  gave  out,  .and  the  commonplace 
look  more  and  more  complete  posses.sion 
of  him.  till  it  landed  him  In  that  last  sad 
failure,  the  new  piano  concerto.  The  tail- 
end  of  a concert  notice,  however,  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  probable 
position  of  Stravinsky  in  musical  history. 
The  subject  is  one  for  a special  article. 

En.VEST  NEWMAN. 


^wrence  Gilman 

^Koussevitzky  Conducts 
bert,  Stravinsky  and  Others  at 
Boston  Symphony  Concert 


The  redoubtable  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
accompanied  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  came  to  town  again  last 
night  for  his  second  pair  of  concerts 
in  these  parts. 

There  may  have  been  Cossack  blood 
in  his  eye  as  he  planned  the  program 
for  his  Thursday  night  concert,  for  he 
put  upon  it  one  of  the  works  with  which 


hn  h.'  iitirred  up  in  ’Europe  thick  and 
acrid  "louds  of  controversial  dust — i 
Sohub  rl’s  ‘‘Unfinished’’  Symphony. I 
Even  in  Boston,  where  Mr.  Koussc-  | 
vitzky  conducted  the  ‘‘Unfini.shcd’’  a 
week  .’  '.o,  the  chillinc'  word  ‘‘libortic.s  ’ 
Iwar  hr.ord  in  certain  critical  quartcre 
|whic'n  h.ovc  been  most  approvingly  dis- 
posed toward  Mr.  Koussevitzky;  and : 
the  ju  t and  sensitive  Mr.  Parker  went! 
(so  far  as  to  declare  roundly  that  "first. 
Il.'.st  and  all  the  time  we  shall  bo  at 
odds  over  the  conductor’s  version  of 
the  fi;  -t  movement." 

Henre,  perhaps,  the  supposititious 
I blood  in  the  conductor’s  eye,  an  1 his 
determination  to  try  his  version  of  the 
‘‘Unfinished’’  on  the  folk  of  the 
province  which  he  seems  to  have  con- 
quered at  his  first  assault. 

* c • 

■We  heard  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conduct 
this  symphony  at  one  of  his  Paris  con- 
certs in  the  spring  of  1923,  and  we 
then  confided  to  the  columns  of  this 
journal  the  opinion  that  if  Schubert 
conld  have  heard  Mr.  Koussevitzky’s 
version  he  might  have  liked  it — after 
he  got  used  to  it.  For  Mr.^Kous- 
sevitz'.ry  feels  this  symphony  as  "an  in- 
tensely dramatic  utterance — a thing  of 
•violent  dynamic  contrasts,  vehement, 
highly  colored,  sharply  contrasted:  so 
that  one  is  moved  to  look  at  the  title 
page  of  the  score  to  see  if  the  com- 
poser’s name  does  not  read  “Franz 
Pete*  Ilytch  Schubert.”  A whiff  from 
the  too  heavily  scented  pages  of  an- 
other symphony  in  B minor  appears  to 
have  biown  upon  certain  measures  of 
the  “Unfinished”  in  this  Slavic  version. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky,  indeed,  is  eager  to 
finish  what  Schubert  left  unfinished. 
Though  not  in  respect  of  duration;  for 
Mr  Koussevitzky  seems  at  times  to 
take  too  much  to  heart  the  vow  of 
Flaubert:  “May  I die  like  a dog  rather 
than  hasten  a phrase  that  isn’t  ripe.” 
And  for  Mr.  Koussevitzky  this  ripen- 
ing is  a deliberate  process. 

But  we  have  in  mind  rather  his 
tendency  to  declaim  what  Schubert  con- 
fided; to  insist  where  Schubert  hinted; 
,to  italicize  what  Schubert  intimated. 
Certain  allegro  passages  that  have  a 
quite  simple  and  subordinate  place  in 
the  scheme  of  the  first  movement,  for 
example,  are  transformed  into  porten- 
tious  adagios.  The  wistf'ulness  of 
Schubert,  always  a little  naive,  always 
spontaneous,  becomes  empurpled,  self- 
conscious:  you  fancy  Schubert  uncom- 
I'ortabie  in  buskins,  his  face  twitch- 
ing under  his  tragic  mask. 

* * * 

Nov/  we  have  no  patience  with  the 
notion  that  Schubert  was  a sort  of 
guileless,  romantic  moron,  a senti- 
mental innocent.  Read  his  diary — 
read  what  he  said  under  date  of  March 
27,  1S24,  two  years  after  he  wrote 
the  B minor  symphony:  “My  composi- 
tions in  music  are  the  product  of  my 
mind  and  spring  from  my  sorrow  . . . 
Ko  one  understands  the  grief  or  joy 
of  otaers.  We  always  imagine  we  are 
appr*  r.ching  each  other,  whereas  we 
travel  on  parallel  lines.  Oh,  the  mis- 
C--.-V  0!  liim  who  experiences  this!” 

, That  is  not  the  utterance  of  an  inno- 
cent. Sir  George  Grove  found  in  the  B 
mino  Symphony  “the  history  of  cruel 
disappointments  and  broken  hopes”; 
a:;fl  i-Sio  can  listen  to  those  wailing  E 
minor  phrases  for  the  violins  that  are 
answ  id  in  imitation  by  the  violas  and 
bassiotis,  in  the  first  movement,  with- 
out 111  u-ing  in  them  the  plaint  of  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  grief?  And 
hovy  tiiily  dramatic  this  music  is! 

Bui  Mr.  Koussevitzky  is  not  content 
with  letting  Schubert  flow  through  him: 
He  tin'is  the  glass;  he  hangs  crepe  on 

(the  doorbell;  and  we  hear  a Schubert 
become  a little  shrill,  a little  melo- 
(dramatic. 

! * * * 

And  yet,  listening  to  Mr.  Koilsse- 
vitzky  conduct  Schubert’s  “Unfinished,” 
we  were  not  sure  that  we  would  have 
him  io  it  differently.  We  remembered 
Montaigne:  “The  for  and  the  against 

are  both  possible,”  he  observed.  There 
are  fine  and  touching  things  in  Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s  reading  of  this  sym- 
phony; and  we  do  not  doubt  that  he 
really  feels  the  music  in  that  way. 

“The  more  a soul  conforms  to  the 
sanity  of  others,  the  more  does  it  be- 
come insane,”  wrote  Mary  Webb,  with 
striking  sanity.  The  soul  of  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  does  not  attempt  to  con- 
form to  the  sanity  of  others;  having 
made  its  own  laws,  it  respects  them, 
and  so  its  power  of  self-government  is 
unimpaired. 

No  music  comes  alive  until  it  has 
passed  through  the  personality  of  an 
interpreter.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  getting  Schubert,  or  any  other  com- 
poser, “straight.”  It  must  always  be 
Schubert  plus — Schubert  plus  Kousse- 
vitzky, or  plus  Stokowski,  or  plus  Dam- 
rosch;  and  we  are  not  of  those  who 
would  insist  in  this  instance  that  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  has  mixed  too  much 
vodka  and  honey  with  this  draught 
from  the  Schubertian  spring.  We  must 
own  that  we  have  our  suspicions,  as 
confessed  above;  yet  heaven  forbid 
that  we  or  any  other  student  of  Mr. 


Kou  si-vitzky’n  methods  should  op,..- 
Ihe^  Bpirit  of  tolerance,  iiKin- 

enlightened  curiosity.  ‘ ' 

Critlc.i  find  it  hard  to  boli.- 
they  have  anything  to  b arn,  rerr  .rkc.l 
Mr.  J.  Middleton  .Murray  npr(n,.,s  ol 
someihing  or  other;  “they  refu  e t 
submit  thenii-f'lvr:.  with  sulficiir,'  ha- 
mility  to  a new  work  of  art  or  u ne  - 
conception  of  an  old  work  of  art."  And 
-“.  although  the  Schubert  of  the  "Un- 
(inishcd”  does  not  mean  to  U'  quite 
what  it  seems  to  mean  to  Mr.  Koui.:-' 
vitzky,  what  of  it?  The  point  to  re- 
member in  favor  of  his  version  is  thai 
it  is  consistent  with  its  own  laws;  and 
It  has  true  eloquence. 

We  have  never  heard  any  one  ol.se 
play  the  famous  ’cello  tune  in  the  fir.- “ 
movement  as  if  it  were  an  accompani- 
ment ^to  the  chords  of  the  clarinets 
and  violas  above  it;  we  had  supposed 
that  this  was  essentially  a melody  fi.;- 
the  ’cellos,  with  accompanying  chordi  ; 
but  perhaps  Mr.  Koussevitzky  is  right,  ■ 
and  it  is  all  the  rest  of  us  who  are  out 
of  step. 

But  how  admirably  he  played  the 
Andante;  how  lovingly  he  dealt  with  i 
the  detail  of  the  beautiful  movement,  I 
and  how  sensitively  he  kept  the  focus  i 
right!  That  little  phrase  of  three  notes 
for  the  violas  in  the  twenty-seventh 
measure,  for  example,  with  its  essen-  ' 
tial  A,  that  is  so  often  slurred  and  nul-  i 
lified,  had  exactly  the  right  shape  and 
emphasis:  and  there  were  many  other! 
instances  of  a similar  fineness  of  per- 
ception and  delicacy  of  ear.  i 

« * • 

The  conductor  was  happy,  too,  in  the 
little  ten-minute  “symphony”  by  Henri 
Joseph  Riegel,  that  Franco-Teutonic, 
contemporary  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,' 
which  he  introduced  to  New  1'ork.  The 
work  is  inconsequential,  but  it  was 
beautifully  played. 

We  own  to  'Doing  a bit  disappointed  ' 
in  Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  performance  of  ' 
Stravinsky’s  “Sacre  du  Printemps.” 
with  which  he  closed  his  program.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  performances  of  . 
the  superb  work  which  we  heard  last  ' 
winter  under  Mr.  Monteux  were,  in  . 
some  respects,  more  thrilling,  more  ^ 
dramatic. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  was  magnificent 
throughout  the  first  part  of  the  work  . 
—especially  in  the  gorgeous  polytonal 
climax  of  the  “Rondes  printannieres,” 
which  for  the  third  time  overwhelmed 
us  'and  took  us  captive.  But  in  the 
frenzied  sacrificial  dance  of  the  Finale 
it  S“med  to  us  that  he  allowed  the 
I music  to  sag;  the  victim  was  too  coni- 
I posed;  for,  after  all,  she  is  dancing 
herself  to  death,  and  we  should  share 
her  excitement. 

A huge  house  listened  to  the  coii- 
icert,  and  applauded  everything  with- 
out stint  or  discrimination,  from  Ber- 
lioz’s “Carnaval  Romain,”  which  began 
it,  to  the  “Sacre,”  which  ended  it  in 
tStravinskyan  glory. 


( lirpi'intod  /com.  in'ifo  Cirg‘»^laie 
edUions.J 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY. 

The  most  momoatouB  numt-  r oa 
last  night’s  program  of  the  Boetoa  - 
Symphony  Orchestra  can':-;  at  the  cnc'-  j 
when  Mr.  Koussevitzky  gave  us  "‘  .a£-  I 
Vinsky’s  ”Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.”  ' 

I The  lapse  of  ten  months  since  Its  If  3t 
j hearing  does  not  in  any  wise  dim  tho 
greatness  of  this  -work.  There  it 
nothing  else  in  art  exactly  compieral'le 
to  the  uncanny  completeness  with 
.which  this  music  f okes  the  primi- 
tive. Considered  t r what  It  Is,  ?or 
what  It  claims  to  i irtray.  It  Is  quit/ 
perfect.  The  pair.  Ings  of  Gaugi-itn 
^approach  it  most  nearly.  “-.Thaps;  yet 
iGauguin  at  his  nakedfs.  is  ages 
jyounger  that  the  "Danse  de  la  Terre,” 
for  lnst:\nce.  or  the  wonderful  Intro- 
duction to  the  second  pnrt.  i.  . dark 
pages  quivering  wirh  the  mystery,  the 
unquiet  beauty,  tlie  n.-imi  ’ -ss  menac< 
of  the  primeval  night. 

The  xierfornianco  w.s*  nek  up  to  t'  - 
score.  Mr.  Kou.ssevltzk y grasped  the 
Stravinskian  ncttb.s  ii  d:t;crcUoa 
'rather  than  valor,  so  ti;  it  the  mils'.? 
seemed  tc  lose  f?.;  ,cope  and  iciTltlc 
propulsive  that  other  perform- 

ances have  ; vo.aled  His  orchestra 
played  wi;'-’  consum.naie  virtuosity, 
but  somehow  wltliout  complete  con- 
viction. Wrat,  under  harsher  treat- 
ment, had  seeme<l  terrible,  became  f.t 
times  aImo.st  vulgar;  ard  passage/ 
whose  acrid  harmonies  used  to  claw 
and  bite  sounded  merely  discordant. 

It  was  almost  as  If  Mr.  Kous.sev  1 ' zky 
did  not  quite  approve  of  primitive 
man. 

Nor  wms  the  performance  of  a ouite 


I 


2 


.u'MvKlal  wart,  dclmbort  d unfinish^ 
pv.vipfK'ny.  any  more  saUsfjing.  * ■ 

Koussev;t;-.ky’3:rf  adlng  s camu  y 

wroupr-t,  f.i^Ti(ioua  ana  a 
The  famous  cello  passage  in  . 

movenv  emergod  in  such  an  ‘‘•h 
-_  .n.ik.:  .u  that  it  w.us  almost  burled 
Ven-  .>tV.  the  flutes  and  clarinets  of  te 
aecemraniment,  and 
-.rcugaovt  sounded  Juiceless  and 
eblo  It  was  not  a question  of  quiet 
nlavin-  but  e ' devitalized  playing. 
The  orchestra  seemed  to  nted 

energy  enough  to  play  the  appointed 
no^-f  with  not  a vitamin  to  spare 
There  were  fortes,  of  coui-se.  plenty 
of  them;  but  even  the  climaxes  h^  a 

lonce  rather  than  power.  The  i=econu 
movLmm  went  better.  Its  ipi^ual-  , 

\’ore  more  unorou^'n.  ict 

Mr  Koussevitzkys  reading  wern  not 

extraordinarily  imaginativ  e,  ^he  end 

of  the  niovement-virtually  hteial  re 

nrise  Of  the  beginning— was  totally 
I Sn  n..r°  ..ins,  » repeimon  »«.  a."™ 

’ Of  the  notes  but  of  the  mood.  No 
‘ fresh  ligt  t was  thrown  upon  the  «ib-v.c 
and  one’s  attention  began  to 

Air  Konsscvltzky’s  best  work  vvas 


Tlow  that  the  movemehT  seemed  InfePI 

merit  of  the  orchestra,  matter  had  the 
have  been  a Ji„Quent  or  convinc- 

Interpretation  been  eloquent  or 

IL~ 

S|i.^£«.S3 

^W^^AlHhu'i?  mle  ™.kfln‘'thel 


piece  was  received  with  wai  ui  applause 
and  will  doubtles.s  makes  its  appearance 
on  other  programs  in  this  city. 


doneln  thrbrliuant-,  reckless  pe^fonn- 
ianedfhe  gave  of  Berliozs  Roman 


iCrrXr’  overture,  which  opened  his 
■ Dio-ium  He  followed  the  Schubert 

; Lrk  with  another  ">’TTos'lnh 
! movements,  by  Henri  ^ 

who  died  in  Parts  in  the  “ 

; 13  a nice  little  piece,  more  in  the 
of  a suite  than  a symphonj , music  to 
take  or  leave.  Its  chief  virtue,  m the 
' siuxiued  and  rather 

' vv-d  was  to  prepare  a soft  and  peboie 

i jro„r.a  »r 

1 wUd  men. 


By  OLIX  DOWNES. 
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1-¥IMBS. 


Plum  a DUC5~Eiiniuu"gr  Yusleiitty' 

The  Boston  Symphony.  I 

Serge  Koussevltsky  made  his  third  ap-i 
pearance  in  New  York  as  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  An  uncom- 
monly distinguished  audience  welcomed  I 
and  applauded  and  recalled  him.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  found  favor  with 
Diis  public. 

The  performances  were  singularly  In- 
teresting and  unev'en  in  quality.  They 
furnished  for  the  first  time  in  this  city 
a clue  to  the  highly  conflicting  reports 
of  ilr.  Koussevltsky’s  characteristics  as 
an  Interpreter  which  preceded  him.  from 
Hurope.  It  would  not  be  easy,  for  ex- 
ample, to  play  Berlioz’s  "Roman  Car- 
naval”  overture,  which  opened  the  pro- 
gram, with  more  dash  and  flare  and 
brilliancy.  W'e  have  seldom  heard  the 
introduction  given  such  warm  and  lan- 
guorous feeling,  or  hearkened  to  a more 
vivid,  breath-taking  treatment  of  the 
whirling  finale.  And  what  a score!  A 
work.  It  seems,  which  can  never  grow 
old. 

There  followed  Schubert's  B minor 
symphony,  a novelty  in  the  form  ot  a 
"symphony,"  so  called,  by  one  Henry 
Joseph  Rclgel,  a little  known  composer 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  fi- 
nally that  composition  which  is  still  an 
overlt  and  an  occasion  of  agitation  and 
contention  in  musical  circles  w’hen  it  Is 
performed  In  an  American  musical  cen- 
-e.  the  "Sacre  du  printemps”  of 
Stravinsky. 

The  symphony  w'as  dramatized,  and 
this,  in  at  least  one  listener's  opinion, 
to  an  extent  not  justified  by  the  con- 
• -nta  of  the  score.  That  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  "Unfinished"  symphony  is 
■ eeply  felt,  and  Is  truly,  even  poignantly 
" '^matic.  is  perfectly  evident,  a.nd  was 
evident  before  Mr.  Koussevltsky  e/.i- 
r.h«iizf..‘  .hi  fact  so  heavily  with  his 
Jaton.  hr  question  Is,  how  far  a con- 
■hictor  may  go  In  what  is  praised  or 
onr-.rnned  as  his  individual  reading 
a -ong-recognlzed  masterpiece.  In 
1 day-:  Mr.  Stokowski  gave  .such  a 

I "reading"  of  Franck’s  symphony. 

Mr.  Koussevltsky,  who  has  character- 
; i'tics  in  common  with 
I even  further  last  night  h^dth  the 
omposition  of  ^hubert,  and  certainly 
justification.  He  pushed 


cmirteour'gentl.emem 

they  had  anything  to  zxneerly 

•But  the  performance 

Ipring  ■■  ?ityed  here°io  'eKeetlvely  by 

‘ws  %%TdinT  Mr. 

^pretatlon^co°rresponde^^  nearly  to 

So?  and  he  did  with  Stravin^y  s 
mulic  what  he  had  done  in  a differeht 
™ay  with  Scriabine’s 

tase"  at  a previous  concert--that  is,  ne 
the  orchestra  back  and  down  for 

SS 

tn  method,  a number  ot  passages 

had^a  sh“?pness  of  delineation  that  was 
ntw.  and  toe  logic  and  coherence  ^ 
Stravinsky’s  develppment  of  his  We^ 
was  the  more  apparent,  ahe  ciimax  ol 
th%  firlt  part  of  the  "Sacre’’  was  not 
imider  than  Mr.  Monteux's;  perhaps  It 
was  not  as  loud,  but  It  did  have  ver- 
fi pinout  frenzy  and  power.  There 
for  us  more  lyrical  feeUng  in  this  read- 
ing mwe  tenderness  more  mysteiw. 
Uinre  melancholy.  The  climax  of  the  . 
^^ondTart,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
less  effwtlve  Mtoether  this  was  grow-  ! 
ine  familiarity  with  the  music,  so  that 
it^no  longer  shocks  and,  stimulates  as 
it  did.  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the 
conductor’s  methods  is,  franWy,  a 
ter  that  this  writer  has  not  decided. 

The  composition  again  amazed  and 
thrilled  in  many  of  its  parts,  and  its 
S?ucture  ^d  force  of  development 
deemed  more  overpowering  than  ever 
Mo^  evident  than  ever,  also.  Is  the 
great  beauty  of  certain  passages,  and  a 
primitive  vagueness  and  wonder  that 
?erSnd  one  strikingly  of  c^vases  of 
Kurik  on  exhibition  in  this  city,  ^toer 
places  fell  a litUe  short,  were  repetitious 
not  in  their  exact  fonn,  but  in  tbfjc'nd 
of  response  they  elicited  from  f^® 

But  this  is  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Stravinsky.  His  countryman.  l^M 
night  read  his  score  with  orlgmality, 
sensibility.,  imagination.  P®rhaP«  he  w^ 
more  cautious  than  he  need  bale  been, 
certainly  he  was  more  restrained  in 
p?rc?s  tLn  the  only  other  ‘nt®,rP^®[.j°^ 
the  "Sacre  du  Printemps  that  America 
knows.  He  remained  a musical  ludi- 
•viduality  of  unexpected  and  arresting 
qualities,  and  an  iuterpreter  Whose  com- 
ing is  evidently  a significant  ®baptCT  in 
the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 


Double  Operas  Thronged. 

Wagner’s  "Parsifal”  was  repeated  to, 
a largo  matinee  audience  at  the  Metro- 
politan yesterday.  Messrs.  Laubenthal 
and  Whitehill.  Mme.  Matzenauer  and 
others  reappearing  under  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky’s  direction.  Giordano’s  "Fedora 
filled  the  opera  hou.se  again  last  night. 
With  Mme.  Jeritza  as  star,  the  evening 
cast  included  also  Messrs.  To.‘.atyai. 
and  De  Luca,  Miss  Guilford  and  others.  ^ 
under  Mr.  .Papi’s  baton.  Double  pei- 
formances  of  the  holiday  week  continue 
today  with  a special  matinee  of  | 

■ Aida  " when  Mr.  Bamboschek  Is  ex- 
nected’  to  relieve  iilr.  Serafin,  who  in  I 
turn  conducts  tonight’s  sold-out  revival  j 
of  Verdi’s  "Faistaff.  ’ I 

By  Lawrence  Gilman 

(UevrMed  }rom  pcsterclay's  Jatc  editions) 
They  gave  “Parsifal”  again  at  the  ! 
Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon,  with 
the  old  familiar  cast— Matzenauer  as  j 
Kundry,  Laubenthal  as  the  Pure  Fool.j 
Whitehill  as  Amfortas,  Bender  as  i 
Gurnemanz,  Schutzendorf  as  Klingsor.  | 
Bodan:  ky  conducting.  There  is  not  | 
much  to  chronicle  about  the  perform-  j 
ance  c.xcept  to  say  that  Mr.  Whitehill  • 
and  Bender  were  conspicuous,  as 

tisUai,  ’or  their  maturity  of  conception 
and  iutiful  skill  as,  respectively,  the  i 
toituivd  Amfortas  and  the  sagely  be-  ! 
nignc.nt  Gurnemanz.  ; 

Ti‘i-*rc  was  a houseful  of  the  faithful: 
fo:  " arsifal”  is  now  as  much  a part  : 
of  th  ■ ritual  of  New  Year’s  Day  in  New  | 
A oik  s the  good  resolution  and  the  | 
aspiria  tablet.  li 


I C iV>^ow<k^9  ■ ■ Tif?'’'  hiymiAitev'.’  ‘ ai 
fragment  from  the  Cj-dal1=e  of  Piferriei 
ami  P.avel'.s  “AlW  rada  d' ! ’.rar',,..,."! 

made  up  the  orchestral.  num>.er«.  It 
was  a program  of  almost  startling 
variety  and  ITr.  Damrosch  made  the 
most  of  Us  vc  -tly  contrasted  moods.. 

“Parsifal  ' opened  the  new  yt  <-  r>‘ 
the  Metro'  iitan  with  one  of  those 
sample  and  devotional  performances 
consecrated  to  just  such  solemn  oc- 
caslons.  Whitehill,  Gustafson,  Ben- 
der, lyauhenthal.  Matzenauer  ne 
Telva  were  In  the  thoroughly  familiar 
cast  conducted  by  Art'ir  Bodansky 
The  evening  brought  the  flr.st  “Fe- 
dora” of  the  season  with  Armand  To- 
katyan  In  the  role  of  Court  Loris.  His 
pe.rformance  was  vocally  beautiful, 
bfit  his  conception  of  the  role  seemed; 
overdramatized  beyond  even  the  re-j 
! qulrements  of  a Sardou  lover.  In  Lie 
i third  act  he  was  so  overcome  by  the 
i realization  of  his  woes  that  sobs 
choked  his  best  notes  and  you  had  the 
Impression  that  Loris  and  Fedora 
were  struggling  against  a rising  sea 
of  tears.  His  voice,  however,  when 
not  handicapped  by  grief,  was  at  itc 
best  and  he  wa.s  cheered  by  a raptur-  | 
ous  audience  which  seemed  to  get  Im- 
partial delight  n-oin  his  singing  and 
acting.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was 
applauded  loudest  for  the  sob  scene. 

Otherwise  the  cast  was  familiar 
with  Jeritza.  as  before,  !n  the  reaplen-  ! 
dent  title  role  and  Mr.  Papl  conduct-  ; 
ing  against  the  dazzling  pak  ces  of 
Josepr.  Urban,  li- 


The  audience  seemed  to  us  even 
mor  devotional  than  usual — perhaps 
cxtr:<  agantly  so.  It  is  easy  to  be  de- ; 
risiv.  lit  the  expense  of  those  strange- 
ly ii-.  ^iCal  members  of  a ‘'Parsifal”! 
audi:  ;ee  who  are  quick  to  suppress! 
the  ..intest  outburst  of  applause  at 
the  Li)(is  of  the  acts,  but  do  not  scruple: 
to  alk  brightly  to  their  neighbors' 
durlii  the  orchestral  interuldes  thaf 
are  ]: laved  while  the  scenery  changes. 

Y:  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 

and  to  sympathize  with  the  idea  of 
tho:-'  vho  feel  that  applause  is  dis- 
cord;" ' with  the  essential  mood  of: 
“Par-  ;1.”  It  is  absurd,  of  course,  to  1 
r-egai.;  “Parsifal”  as  a kind  of  ex-, 
pensi'.  ■ afternoon  church  service.  A'et  , 
wh"-'  'r  t feels  the  quality  of  the  mar-' 
vclous  music  which  evokes  the  poignant 
tonti:  mess  of  the  spring  landscape 
until-!  its’ Good  Friday  spell  could  ever  | 
want  i'>  applaud  during  the  interlude' 
that  I'i'llows  it’?  Who  wants  to  smite  | 
his  p :.r,s  together  after  the  .curtain  ; 
has  r!  'Si-d  on  the  darkened  temple  at  ; 
the  " of  the  first  act,  with  the  echo  I 
of  t.. -.c  otherworldly  trebles  drifting 
dov  !'om  the  heights?  Or  after  the ' 
inei.  ' le  music  that  closes  the  great: 
V.  or’..  '?  Even  the  impious  must  be  sub-  , 
dued  by  beauty  such  as  this. 


TOTIDAL  MONTFSnJEBlii. 


'•If;  no  me  >!  — r- - 

I'.r  detail  Into  high  prominence,  altered: 
mpl  wherf  It  clld  not  seem  necessary  to 


prolonged  measures  and  rests  In 
way  that  do  ibled  or  tripled  the  cal- 


siaGonx  of  the  composer.  .... 

11-0  native  .dtupUciiy  of  Schubert  fled 
>efc.re  this  treatment.  The  pertorm- 
anr..;3  of  this  balance  of  the  form  was 
dii'.tiirhed,  and  so,  with  intention,  wa-s 
t'-'-  baianoe  of  toe  instrumentation.  All 
thlr  had  a logic  of  its  own,  if  one  began 

■ • s'b:  Itting  the  validity  of  .such  a pro- 

■ .-edtrig  with  Schubert,  but  toe  inter- 
pretation of  the  s’-'V  movement  of  the 

•r  r.;.  ,ny  couU*'  Aiy  be  endorsed  by: 
..  . .,g.  The  pace  was  so ( 


Soprano  Sings  at  a Concert  of  the; 

New  York  Symphony.  I 

The  New  A'ear's  concert  of  the  New  j 
York  .Symphony  Orchestra  undej-  Mai-, 
ter  Damro.sch  at  Carnegie  Hall  yester- ^ 
day  afternoon  was  the  occa.sion  of  Toti-  j 
dal  Monte’s  concert  d€but  in  this  city.  . 
Her  first  air  "Queen  of  toe  Night.” 
from  Mozart’s  "Magic  Flute,”  was  not| 
of  the  fir.st  order  of  bravura  singing, 
but  she  made  ample  amends  in  the 
"Caro  Nome,"  where  her  familiarity 
wito  toe  song  enabled  the  soprano  to 
display  a voice  which  improves  on  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  not  extraordinai'y . j 
but  it  belong...  to  the  category  of  real 
Eopronos.  Kinging  high  notes,  rapid  1 
runs,  light  •stocatti.  all  the  apparatus: 
of  the  coloratura  soprano  are  present, 
and  are,  moreover,  employed  with’  mu- 
sician.ship.  The  audience  recalled  the 
singer  several  times. 

Mr.  Damrosch  directed  his  orchestra 
: through  the  Tschaikow.sky’s  fifth  sym- 
phony with  fervor  and  understanding,  ^ 
the  musicians  standing  to  acknowledge 
the  applause  at  toe  clo.se  of  the  final 
movement.  An  excerpt  from  Plern4’.s 
'ballet  "Cvdalise”  so  pleased  Its  .hearers 
in  spite  of  goo  l Now  Year  s rtso- 


I h ' music  of  “Parsifal” — most  of  it, 
to  bi  piTcise — seemed  to  us  more  luar- 
veloi'  than  ever;  and  we  have  been 
heai.i':;  it  now,  man  and  boy,  for  al- 
nios'.  quarter  of  a century.  “It  uiay 
be  ; and  Gurnemanz  may  be  dull,”, 
we  heard  a junior  music  critic  mutter  :l 
to  hiiuself  on  his  way  to  the  Press 
Eooni,  “but  I wouldn’t  exchange  a page  j 
fcx  it  for  the  whole  of  ‘Aida.’  ” A ‘ 
decade  ago  it  was  the  critical  fashion 
to  thu.-.b  one’s  nose  at  the  Wagner  of 
“Parsifal.”  That  fashion  has  become 
old  stuff.  The  Younger  Generation 
knows  better. 


Iladle.v  Conducts  .American  Composition* 
The  work  of  three  American  composer.s 
divided  honor.s  with  Tchaikovsky  at  the 
Wednesday  e^vening  Students’  I'oncert  of 
the  Philliarmoni.-  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Henry 
Hadley  conducttid.  snd,  in  addition  to  his^ 
own  “Salonie,”  the  program  included  AVill- 
iam  Humi.ston's  “Kouthern  Fantasy’’  and  ' 
Kdward  Ballamine's  suite,  “From  the 
Garden  of  Hellas.”  Mr.  Humiston's  fan- 
ta.sy  is  ba-sed  rather  lightly  upon  a syn- 
copated negro  theme  and  the  first  meas- 
ure of  Stephen  Foster’:  “Anselina  Baker.” 

It  is  interesting  oud  well  written,  al- 
though without  great  distinction. 

.Mr.  Ballanline.  who  was  present  to  ac- 
knowledge. the  applau.se  that  followed  the 
plaving  of  his  suite,  went  back  to  the 
Greeks  for  bis  material,  which  he  used  , 
well.  Mr.  Hadley’s  ’’.Salome’’  is  familiar  • 
to  concert-goers,  having  often  been  con-  j 
ducted  here  by  the  composer. 

TIte  symphony  wa.s  Tchaikovsky'* 
“Fourth.”  superbly  played,  as  it  always  la 
by  the  Philharmonic.  William  Furt- 
waengler,  who  next  assumes  the  baton  of 
the  Pliilliarmonic,  was  among  those  pres- 
ent. 
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I that  in  spue  ul  ''r'iy«A  h 

; Uitlons.  .Mr.  Damrosch  allowed  it  to  o 
repeated.  Ravel’s  ‘Alborado  del  Iraci- 
oso.  " in  the  orchestral  version  h>  to'- 
composer,  and  announced  as  new.  nits t 
t'me  In  America,”  finds  Its  Inspi'atlon 
i in  the  music  Inherited  from  the  period 
'of  thes  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain,  u 
Spanish-Moorish  French,  interestln. 
i interesting,  exotic  and  modem.  This 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Kew 

fnT th"  -yulsbS  heroine  Is  about 
afeffective  a cloak  to 

the  me 

! pLn?SbeTtrt[.  The  change  revealed  | 
f thoroughly  poised  young  person, 
who  accepted  gracefully  the  "sta  - 
tions which 

afr-‘‘Queen^oT  the”  Night.”  from  ; 
“The  Magic  Flute’’— had  occasional, 
traces  of  the  wiry,  pinched  quality  , 
w'hlch  was  noticeable  at  the  time  j 
of  be^  debut,  hut  for  the  most  part 
tL  air  was  sun.g  with  bright,  lyrical 
freedom  and  with  a dellcMo  sense  of 
nbrasing  and  Interpretation.  Laio 
^me.”  beloved  and  Inevitable,  came 
l^er.  and  the  singer  brought  to  It, 
Ihat  quality  of  a '^^^1^0  personal  ty 
—eager  and  more  than  a little  PHm 
tive-wlth  which  she  manages  to 
makeTven  Lucia  credible  These  two 
mimbers  alone  are  not  enough  to 

establish  great  '’®"^ 
least  they  Indicate  that  Toti  Dal 
Atonte  can  e.ng  more  human  role.s 
the  one  with  y' hich  sne  is  now 
-^tifled.  Mr. 


' I 


F.VI.ST.-lFF-LjTical  comed.v  in  three  arts 
BoCTk— in— Ttaltan  by  Arrigo  Bolto,  after 
episodes  from  Shakespeare  s '‘“A® 

by  Giu.seppe  Verdi.  At  the  Metropolitan  ^ 

Sir^i'n  FaLUff Antonio  Scotti  i 

; : ■ : amln^  tolh  j 

..  ..Adamo  Didur. 

Sr'A..ce- Ford! 

M?'s;  M^ef  pTge.'.  ;:.' .■.■.Katiileen  Howard  I 
There  was  surprising  and  contagious  j 
enthusiasm  for  an  incomparable  master-  ^ 
piece  of  operatic  comedy  at  toe  Metro- 1 
politan  Opera  house  tonight.  '^’® 
■’■surprising’’  because  past  Metropolitan  i 
productions  of  "Faistaff”  have  never 
met  wito  the  popular  support  tha^t  toe  . 
opera  deserves.  In  the  Spring  of  lS9o] 
it  was  produced  -n-lth  Victor  Maurel.  Dm  ; 

; original  Faistaff  in  the  title  rble.  Six ; 
i performances  were  given  in  the  t-wo  sea- 
I sons  of  1894-3  and  1895-6.  Five  per-  j 
1 formances  were  given  *n  the  fwo  sea-  | 
sons  of  1908-9  and  1909-10.  MrtuaUy  ? 
fifteen  years  have  passed-  since  thls^ 
epitome  of  humor  and  musical  Insplra-  . 
tion  has  been  heard  by  MetropoUtan , 
j patrons.  > 

1 Was  it  the  performance,  which  as  a 
whole  was  of  exceptional  vivacity  and 
i artistic  merit  which  caught  the  audi- 
' cnee  last  night  or  has  public  taste  de- 
! vclopcd  in  late  years,  and  has  the  fu- 
I lure  for  which  Verdi  composed  his  mas- 
j t'erpi^ce  come  into  view . It  rea  > 
seemed  last  night  as  if  "Faistaff  had 
come  into  its  own.  as  if  on  many  oc'ca- 
! sions  to  come  one  could  hope  tor  OPP®® 
i ti’hlty  to  revel  in  its  spirit,  its  beauty 
and  its  consummate  ^orkmanship.  \erdl 


'i-Sk-y 


'Su«^nS^t£rpt(K:  , 

Thl»  opera  impromed  eriammo  Puccini, 
who  was  present  at  the  premidro  In 
1S03,  fully  as  inoch  hs  It  impresses  us 
of  today.  Puccini  wan  more  thoughtful 
th»  his  contemporaries.  He  listened  to 
the  scene  of  the  love  duet  of  Anne  and 


r,  ,''r.  aw»w  uut;;v  V*  .TVIIIIV  «^a 

.’trusties  In  the 


buck-basket,  and  wrote  the  street  scene 
of  "La  Boheme."  He  evolved  his  tech- 
nic from  this  last  score  of  Verdi.  He 
returned  to-  It  as  a model  In  his  late 
comedy.  "Glanpl  Schlcchl."  The  Indebt- 
edness of  Verdi's  successors  to  him  Is 
shown  nowhere  else  as  Jn  this  work. 
“Ji'alstaff.”  on  the  other  hand,  must  re- 
nialn  the  fount  of  Inspiration  to  future 
Italian  artists— Indeed,  to  any  and  all 
who  Uiink  of  music-drama  as  something 
niorc  than  a plank  and  a tunc,  and  who 
I believe  that  this  form  can  bo  an  cx- 
pre.s.slon  of  human  feeling  and  esthetic 
beauty  at  the  same  time.  The  opera 
j could  be  described  page  by  page,  ft  Is 

Ih^tcr  to  listen  to  the  performance. 

The  performance  showed  what  the 
Metropolitan  can  do  when  It  determines 
to  mount  a work  and  concentrate  Its 
, full  resources  upon  the  task.  In  the 
first  place,  the  opera  was  given  the 
I spirit  and  quality  of  ensemble  which  It 
; must  have  to  go  over  the  footlights,  an 
! achievement  the  more  creditable  to  all 
I contributed  to  it  because  of  the 
I great  difficulty  of  the  score.  The  sing- 
ers performed  as  though  they  were  in 
love  with  their  tasks.  There  was  cx- 
ceptionaJIy  Intelligent  acting;  there  was 
capital  fooling:.  There  was  much  g:ood 
singing,  though  a similar  ensemble 
with  poorer  voices  would  have  pro- 
duced  a performance  gayety.  coherence 
and  .technical  excellence.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  the  Metropolitan  employs 
as  stage  director  Mr.  von  Wymetal 
The  Falstaff  of  Mr.  Scottl.  who  moved 
and  thought  fatly,  who  delighted  the 
audience  bs’  his  senteiitlousness,  his  , 
unctuous  pronouncements,  his  sly,  leer- 
Ing  sensuality,  and  whose  "Quando  ero  I 
paggio"  was  only  one  of  a series  of 
thrice  adniirable  strokes  of  characteriza- 
tion, was  by  the  same  man  who  has  Im- 
personated Scarpia.  the  grim  and  tower- 
ing villain  of  melodrama.  Mr.  Scotti 
i hot  only  acted ; he  made  the  most  of 
Ithe  recitative  and  the  melodic  elements 
of  his  lines  and  observed  a justness  of 
I significance  of  detail 
Which  added  one  more  ti-iumph  to  the 
many  he  has  enjoyed. 

The  two  wives.  Miss  Borl  and  Miss 
Howard,  were  charming  figures  on  the 
stage,  and.  particularly  In  the  case  of 
Miss  Borl,  the  most  animated  and 
fc-mlnlne  of  actresses.  Miss  Telva’s 
Dame  Quickly,  admirably  sung,  acted 
with  the  utmost,  humor,  gave  further 
and  important  evidence  of  her  unusual 
I talent.  Her  voice  and  histrionic  ability 
were  conspicuous.  Mme.  Alda  was  not 
fortunately  cast,  and  was  not  Impressive 
I in  interpretation. 

Mr.  Tibbett  gave  a performance  that 
: was  exemplary  In  its  sincerity.  Its  dra- 
imatlc  feeling,  its  Justne.ss  of  accent  and 
its  excellent  vocal  quality.  He  had 
shown  in  earlier  performances— notably 
1 m the  ‘Tales  of  Hoffman”  earlier  in 
the  season— his  Intelligence  and  his 
night  the  most  con- 
siderable part  we  have  heard  him  un- 
dertake, and  In  that  part  demonstrated 
his  entire  fitness  for  it.  He  is  evident- 
ii'  Important  acquisitions  of 

the  Metropolitan  company. 

The  part  of  Fenton  was  sung  by  Mr 
Gigli,  with  accustomed  beauty  of  tone 
yet  not  with  the  effectiveness  which  is 
his  in  roles  more  conventional  and  of 
more  sustained  lyricism.  Mr.  Rada’s 
Cams  and  Falstaff’s  two  rascals  Im- 
personated by  Messrs.  Didur  and  Pal- 
trlnlerl,  added  much  to  the  liveliness  of 
the  occasion.  These  characterizations 
as  we  have  said,  would  have  been  re- 
markable. in  many  cases,  by  them- 
selves. The  crowning  glory  of  the  per- 
formance was  its  vitality  and  ensemble. 

A final  feature  was  the  conducting  of 
Mr.  Serafin,  who  exerted  an  authority 
a flexibility  and  incisiveness  .of  style  iri 
his  reading  which  seemed  to  leave  noth- 
ing Jn  the  score  unrevealed.  Nor 
.should  there  be  forgotten  the  beautiful 
stage  pictures  of  Josef  Urban,  especially 
those  of  the  interior  of  the  Garter  Inn 
and  the  gardens  at  Windsor.  This  was 
a notable  production  of  a great  opera, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  opera,  for  an 
exception  in  the  arinals  of  the  art  was 
given  its  due  by  the  audience. 


lowered  i, 

I ductor.  raised  his 
.scene  to  begin. 

Ho  found  it  Impossible  to  proceed. 
I’lintlenionlum  grev^.  Kveii  the  elect  In 
the  boxes  began  ta  take  more  than  a 
polite  interest  in  the  proeedlngs.  The 
nudlonoe,  jv..stly  or  unjustly,  hail  gained 
I the  Impression  that  Mr.  Tibbett  wu-i  not 
allpwed  tovconie  before  them  and  re- 
ceive thelr\  appreciation  and  had  de- 
termined tMat  the  performance  should 
go  no  farther  until  he  had  done  so. 

It  was  Mr.  Herafln  wno  ended  the 
business.  He  sent  one  of  the  orchestra 
players  back  stage  to  reque.st  that  Mr. 
Tibbett  be  allowed  to  appear.  The  cur- 
I tains  parted,  the  j'oung  singer  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  bowed  low  , 
and  repeatedly  to  the  excited  assembly, 
and  the  performance  proceeded.  An 
American  audience  had  decided  that  one 
of  its  own  nationality  should  be  prop-  | 
erly  recognized  for  his  talent,  and  there  ; 
was  a new  precedent  In  operatic  hls- 
f orv. 


hlnuiled  pt'i  r 
wa.s  a hardshii)  (o  have  to  liace 
the  .luUry  Nile  reRioiic  for  tlie 
.SHOW)'  waaui.s  aud  biUoi  bluslB 
of  Uruadway. 


/ f j z r 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
TO  THE  dreadful  state  of 


' ; ■ r"i t u 

has  all  d(  Fill,,',  hlf  h-bred  . ] .rm 

m.i-  om  grace;  i,  , , i,,,  ^ 

f‘  ■ that  with  r.  ; i,  ,rl..k  c.f  u one! 
hegins  to  weary  a little  nr  ppaninli 

idiom,  it  Is  p' rh.ip  aiiijilii,  ri  ulnder 
■hat  the  composer  who  k.  ep  too  ch  : fc. 
a national”  folk-stylo  bocomer,  in  tlioj 
end.  a local  rathfr  than  a unlverral  com  1 
poser;  he  writes  only  dialect  music.  Tnol 


worst  of  ”EI 


"FalstafT”  After  Many  Tears 
Verdi's  incomparable  musical  com- 
edy brought  us  the  best  ensemble 
of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan,  and! 
gave  us  a hint  of  what  might  be  done; 
with  certain  other  operas;  everybody 


New  York  streets  on  Saturday  after 
noon  I was  unable  to  walk  as  usual  to  'T"," 
Carnegie  Hall;  and  the  slower  method  of  "‘J 

travel  by  bus  In  New  York  led  to  my  ar-  ^ ^ 
riving  just  after  the  Haydn  symphony  had 
started,  so  that  I heard  that  work  only  in 
snatches  from  the  outside.  A second  dis- 
appointment was  the  news  that  Rach- 
maninov was  unwell  and  would  not  be 
able  to  play  the  solo  part  In  his  second 
piano  concerto. 

I had  never  previously  heard  "Till 


Amor  Brujo”  la  that  U 

01  “The  Three-C^ 
works  are  exceller 
but  we  become  critical  of  a composer  w 
writes  two  works  that  arc  much  alUwl 


hSf  ’=“>ensplegel”  under  Koussevltzky.  He 

some  trouble,  and  tSe  'sense  ^oref?oTt  SclnaL'i TuTll 

oTr  gatty^^oVr  rk;^Tur«^:r,:li^;la^ 

apart,  his  conception  of  Falstalf  -s  CAuVustis^o^n 


The  P’al.-*taff  was  Antonio  Scotti,  whose 
art  requires  no  description  or  laurels 
today.  The  Ford  was  the  young  .Ameri- 
can Lawrence  Tibbett,  -who  recently  be- 
carae^a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
[ era  Company,  and  who  has  since  ad- 
vanced very  rapidly  as  a singer  and 
dramatic  interpreter.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
second  act  comes  the  scene  between 
Ford  and  Falstaff,  In  which  Ford  be- 
comes convinced  that  his  spouse  is  ac- 
tually plotting  Infidelity,  and.  alone  on 
the  stage,  intones  his  monologue  of  sus- 
picion and  jealousy,  "E  sogno.” 

This  scene  Mr.  Tibbett  Interpreted 
.?■  *I“*'j*y  of  vocalism  arui  inter- 
constituted  ono  of  the 
.highest  points,  if  not  the  strongest  in- 
dividual  interpretation  of  the  evenina 
house  burst  info 
Snth  °^i  greatest  demonstrations  of 
taken  place  In  this 
theatre  in  seasons.  In  response  to  the 
applause  which  kept  up  a.nd  increased 
In  volume  for  many  minutes  various  of 
miKw  P^oolpals  appeared.  Then  Mr 
and  received 

-At  last  it  was  evident  that  the  amii 
once  wished  Mr.  Tibbett  and  none  l er 
for  its  attentions.  But  this  sm|e?'u?X 
not  come  before  the  curtain  alone  in 
spitG  of  the  fact  that  when  Air 
preceded  him  In  retiring  behind  stase 

l‘sh.nrTfbrtt"“ 

cr^sV°K°b"egi"n 

and  catcall.  Criei  of  ■'Tibh^H"'^eL®i,'f 


an  admirable  one.  Mme.  Borl  was  a 
sprightly  and  charming  and  vocally  ex- 
cellent Mistress  Ford  and  Mme.  Telva 
a richly  roguish  Dame  Quickly.  The  parts 
of  Falstaff’s  lovable  rapscallions  were  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Bada  (Dr. 
Caius),  Mr.  Paltrlnieri  tBardolph)  and  Mr. 
Didur  (Pistol).  Mr.  Glgll  (Fenton).  Mme. 
Alda  (Anne  Ford)  and  Mme.  Howard 
(Mrs.  Page)  kept  the  smaller  wheels  of 
the  opera  running  smoothly. 

The  best  individual  piece  of  work  of  the 
evening  was  that  of  Mr.  Lawence  Tibbett 
as  Ford;  and  the  audience  showed  Its  liking 
for  It. by  refusing.  afte>-  a geene  that  can 
rarely  have  been  witnessed  in  a theatre 
before,  to  let  the  opera  gc  on  until  the 
young  singer  had  been  allowjed  to  take  the 
curtain  alone. 

It  was  a pleasing  and  instructive  com- 
ment on  the  theory,  recently  put  forward 
in  this  paper,  that  O'Wing  to  the  large  size 
of  the  Metropolitan  the  only  way  for  an 
artist  to  "get  it  over”  to  the  audience  is 
to  step  out  of  his  character,  throw  dra- 
matic verisimilitude  to  the  winds,  ignore 
the  give-and-take  of  dialogue,  come  down 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  footlights,  and 
shout  what  he  has  to  say  at  the  top  of 
his  voice — and  then  throw  out  his  hands 
and  wait  for  the  applause  with  the  pa- 
thetic confidence  of  a dog  that  has  been 
taught  to  balance  the  biscuit  on  the  end 
of  its  nose,  put  up  its  paws,  and  "trust.” 


lemble  the  same  sitter  painted  by,  let  us 
jay,  Sargent.  Koussevltzky  certainly 
Ihowed  us  Till  in  some  unfamiliar  as- 
ects.  As  usual,  he  saw  his  subject  dra- 
matically, and  made  the  most  of  each 
yne  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the 
pole. 

, Koussevltzky  never  generalizes,  never 
(es  any  of  those  standardized  formula 
• expression  that  are  the  equivalent  In 
sic  of  the  ready-made  phrase  in  litera- 
ls- He  always  paints  with  his  eye  on 
lObject;  and  as  he  sees  it  Intensely  he 
Its  it  vividly.  You  maj'  say,  If  you 
j that  this  section  of  “Till”  was  taken 
I slowly  than  it  generally  is.  The 
'.g  answer  to  that  would  be  Brahms’ 

/ when  some  wiseacre  pointed  out  to 
that  a certain  theme  in  one  of  his 
jcs  resembled  a well-known  theme  of 
^gners  "Well,  any  fool  can  see  that.’” 
ussevitzky  no  doubt  adopts  a slower- 
ppo  here  because  this  section  represents 
’eligious  procession,  and  a slower  pace 
the  usual  one  gives  it  an  extra  touch 
[mock  solemnity.  The  tailing  off  Into 
^ lissimo  of  another  melody  would  also 
Intended,  I Imagine,  to  suggest  Till  re- 
ling  further  and  further  Into  the  dis-  i 
tice  as  he  goes  off  whistling  his  perky  I 
(feet  tune.  ‘ I 

The  hearer  could  like  or  dislike  these  j 
id  other  points  as  he  chose.  For  those 
ho  liked  them,  the  reading  was  one  of 
lazing  imaginative  and  pictorial  vital- 
Y-  I,  for  one,  cannot  remember  the' 
'Ibunal  scene  ev-;r  having  been  painted 


Sorgo  Kou..evltzkjr  ron.lurlod. 
t III  difficult  to  .•ippo.vr  . oniili  : nt 
writing  of  Sergo  Koua.ovUzky.  con.:.ic- 
tor  of  the  Boston  .Symphony  Oreh.  ^ra. 
H U hu  charac  t.  rlstlc  that  hr  haa  ■ 

, appeared  in  a .rlndlar  light  at  any  tw 

his  distinction  that  he  haa  nr-v.-r  f-.llo, 
to  be  provocatlvo  and  Int.-r  -‘.Ing.  H'- 

^rformances  of  last  Thur-iay  wore  to 

bone  of  contention,  but  iht  . re  iv.  ; 
unqualified  cndorieinr-nt  fr  , i very  '■  ■■ 
VdmIUlnK  the  blvhly  subj.  t Iv^^^.  = ’ 

ter  of  any  artistic  c:-lt‘r-li  -.i  the  lli ' - 
of  opinion  the!  an  unu.  -d  u,"' 
sonalily  among  l.u  re:  ■" -rr  " t-rfn 
‘p  excite,  it  it:  ,nev.  .'d-.  i,  » j,-, . 
ble  to  speak  in  terms  aive  tin  - \ 
high  Prajac  of  the  comi-i  t ; b-  \:‘r 
Koussevitzky  and  th,-  Hosion  .'<v„  h.  r 
O^hestra  in  Carn<;srip  Hail  yi  ' 
RShmf.’i”  regrettable  llfnt-  r 

his  r "'■ould  have  ; d 

ms  C minor  piano  concerto  with  n ' 


Mr.  TIbbett’s  Ford  was,  after  Chaliapin’s 
Boris,  the  subtlest  piece  of  acting  we  have 
had  this  season  at  the  Metropolitan:  the 
character  moved  throughout  with  the  ease  palnted 

and  naturalness  of  life.  And  precisely  be- ' with  such  grisly  realism;  more 
eguse  Mr.  Tibbett  played  to  Falstaff  and  ^ tun!d  m to  which 
Bardolph  and  Shakespeare  and  Verdi  ^ realize  Strauss’  wis- 

rather  than  to  the  audience,  the  latter  were 
more  interested  In  him  than  in,  say,  Mr. 

Gigli,  who  came  out,  when  he  had  to  come 
out,  and  said  his  piece  quite  nicely,  but 
always  with  the  unmistakable  air  that  he 
was  saying  his  piece,  and  that  whether 
we  believed  In  Fenton  or  not,  he  hoped  we 
would  like  Mr.  Gigli. 


in  writing  that  epilogue  in  which  he 
res  comedy  to  her  rights  again,  and 
•3  leave  ot  Till  with  a smile  and  a 


/ess. 

The 


ERNEST  NEWMAN, 


and  catcall.  Cries  of  ’’Tibb  tt”  carre 
from  various  parts  of  the  theidre. 
was  no  .response.  For  aivhile  no  on 


The  afternoon  blizzard  failed 
to  keep  down  the  attendance 
or  enthusiasm  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan “Aida”  mat- 
inee. In  place 
of  Martinelli 
(now  happily 
recovering  from 
typhoid)  Miguel 
Fleta  gave  his 
familiar  R a - 
dames.  Rosa 
Ponselle  was 
an  Impassioned 
Aida,  and  she 
sang  with 
prodigality  and 
appeal  of  tone.  Jeannr  (lOrdon. 
Titta  Ruffo,  as  A.mouasro, 
prasized  tellingly  the  grim  sav- 
agery of  that  part.  Jeanne  Gor- 
don’s rich  contralto  tones  made 
her  a mellifluous  Amneris.  Jo.se 
Mardones  was  the  Ramfis.  Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek  conducted  e-x- 
np-tiv  an  especially  animated  aud 


em'i 


Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser”  was 
mted  in  the  richest  colors,  and  with  a 
^ch  of  Russian  fancy:  certain  sections 
(the  canvas  had  a more  brilliant  color- 
ftc  in  them  than  perhaps  Wagner  ever 
,agine<3,  the  effect  being  obtained  by  a 
le  extra  insistence  on  some  of  the  reds 
d purples  in  the  sub-tissues  of  the 
chestration.  One  could  almost  fancy 
^e  saw  Bakst  and  Rimsky-jtwor.saJiov  ce- 
werating  in  the  production  of  the  ballet. 
But  aXter  all.  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
performance  was  not  the  riot  of  color  at 
the  height  of  the  delirium,  but  the  long 
slow  descent  into  quietude  at  the  finish; 
to  keep  the  rhythmic  line  unbroken 
£l^'OUgh  all  those  changes  of  mood  and 
tejHure  and  dynamics  was  an  astonishing 
feat,  and  one  possible  only  to  a conductor 
with  a consummate  plastic  sense.  We 
were  conscious  of  the  same  thing  in  the 
handling  of  Ravel’s  "La  Valse.”  Could 
not  soma  friend  of  Ravel's,  by  the  way. 
per.suade  him  to  rewrite  the  last  quarter 
of  the  work?  As  it  stands  ■ now,  what 
should  be  one  of  the  mo.st  exquisite  pieces 
ot  music  of  our  day  loses  ail  its  charm, 
and  goes  off  the  stage  like  a noisy  hobble- 
dehoy. 

The  remainder  of  the  concert  consisted 


miliar  comrade-at-arms,  the  prograi 

con.sist^^d  of  Ha.v  Jn’8  G , 
"Bacchanali”  of 
Strauss’s  "Till  Euh-n- 
n&'-'  FaUa’s' "Glta- 

Sorcerer."  heard  for 
Ravel’s  "Le 

\ alse.  Whereas  there  had  been  wlrip- 
spread  difference  with  Mr.  KousssvltL 
-rnf,^?T%  '-eadlng  of  the  Schubert 
Lnfinished  symphony,  his  D«»rform- 
ance  of  Haydn  met  yesterday  ivi'h  warm 
restrafnt  and  sym- 
pathetic treatment  on  the  part  of  exne- 
musicians  who  had  been  equal!' 

earlier  offort 

a ‘hieh  which  would  have'  been 

•%ni  ir  concert  w.;.  that  of 

Till  Euienspiegel.”  This  composition 

preted®‘'"buPthl‘'‘^!£  Inter- 

preiea,  but  the  reading  of  yc^terdav 

of  th^wo^k*  whTh®'*  “’® 

cfrlV.?  ^hlch  some  of  us  rate  a 

Strauss  s greatest  aciiieveii.  m;.  It  w? 
poetic  in  the  extreme,  merru^iaJ ■■ 

Mnsumma'te  wor\manlhip°^w^ha*r^^ 

IcfusstvTukWK  ^n"  ®®'  posera  Mr. 

performance,  in  its  fine- 
ness of  quality.  Its  logic.  Its  flexIblHre 
of  pace  and  nuance,  with  neverthele« 

anTw^with'^h®'"  Impressed  us 

anew  with  the  wonder  of  this  achieve. 

true  genius  which  in- 
spired It.  Not  often  has  there  been  sucli 

"TllTluIenspYeg^^^^ 

cal  finish.  It  Is  a pity  that  qnly  hrif 
of  the  suite  was  heard,  since  it  is  ■ .-^ry 
interesting  Spanish  music,  by  a So^m. 
lard  inspired  by  his  own  countr-  ;i  l-i 
not  foik-muslc.  but  the  inner  sidrlt  and 
the  picturesque  idiom  of  Sp.anlsh  folk- 
music  is  present  throughout.  The  instru- 
mentation has  a warmth  and  vividness 
at  times  a stabbing  brilll:.ncv,  .-u  other 
times  a depth  of  shadow.  v/h|,li  would 
only  be  appropriate  to  such  material 
There  is  more  than  local  color  in  thi« 
score. 

There  is  an  essence  which  lias  escaped 
most  composers,  in  and  out  of  Spain 
attempted  to  make  tonul  pictures  -if 
coiuury  or  tonal  rev,  : ition-  of  Its 
,.  The  performance  w i r,  triumph 
. for  composer  and  conductor.  Th,  suite 
should  be  heard  here  ag  u and  In  lu 
I entirety. 

' eff.  .''•-ivo  concert 

-Rr.  Koussevitzky  has  gi- cn  here,  the 
one  in  which  he  appnrently  «nie  nearest 
to  doing  himself  i II  , . unquej- 

tlonably  a great  musician,  ,.j.  interpreter 
to  be  reckoned  with.  preter 


. „ most  I 
who  al 
••  I that  c< 
a 1 1 spirit. 


Koussevltzky  .\gain 
Surely  Mr.  Koussevitzky  i.s  the  mort 
uneven,  the  most,  undeper.dable.  of 
conductors!  At  the  Boston  .Symphony' 
matinee  of  Saturday  we  had  from  him 
a performance  of  Strau.s.s’s  "Till  Eulen-  ' 
spiegel"  which  we  are  inclined  to  rank 
as  almost  the  finest  we  have  ever  heard. 
Perhaps  wc  .'ihould  not  bother  about 
the  “almost”;  we  have  introduced  it: 
into  the  foregoing  sentence  only  be- ! 
cause  of  a jumpy,  middle-aged  nervous-  i 
ness  in  the  face  of  an  advancing  su-  ' 
pcrlativc.  Perhaps  we  have  heard  j 


of  genius  do.  a 


<<ruciors  oi  gtii.uo  v*v..  - ■ - - - „ .j.  ..interpretation.,  --  - 

so  new  and  yet  so  organic  and  -vital  th^  t i^g^  placed  before 


lornc  other  periormance  ( : ‘Ti,.  t.'®' 

Was  an  eqv  vU;  r.'rfec:  image  o 
score  as  a-c  hare  ideally  conceived  . 
as  witty  and  harp  edged,  and  a.  .no 
same  time  aa  nellow  and  lender  at  ^n 
beginning  ani.  at  the  end;  -as  " 

!v  dramatic  at  the  catastrophe:  "c  . 

cannot  at  the  moment  recall  any  su  n. 

But  this  gorgeous  performance  had 
followe.l  on  ih.'  heels  of  an  almost  in- 
credibly maladroit  and  misrepresenta- 
tivc  performance  of  the  "Bacchanale  j 
from  ••Tannhauscr.-’  ''’hf  ^'7;  | 

Koussevitzky  have  meant  by  *nc-c 
senseless  and  deeply  damaging  ritard- 
nndos  that  he  made  in  the  full  course  ' 


was  content  1“  "j;""  was  In' 

'T’Vvw  not  mean  that  no  wd.»  i*» 

any  .sense  a man  of  ^tt  I 

a communicative  fire  in  cvei-ything  that  ( 
he  did.  flame  that  burned  char  atm 
bright  within  him.  But  it  was  a selfle^ 
sSfit  that  showed  in 'the  f^vee  of  the 
man  and  inspired  the  pla>ers.  ^ _ . 


forever  afterward  we  shall  see  more  in 
i it  than  we  had  seen  before.  He  has  nol 
I great  delicacy  of  perception  or  of  feelms 
j and  so  his  work  lacks  finesse  He  can 
! give  us  different  colors,  but  not  differ 

nf  pich  He  is  like  a painter  for 

„-k„;  biu.  w„e.  .no  «.>  1”' "*;i  sra^~‘s"s?4  r. 

with  Furtwangler  a forte,  a mezzo 
forte,  a piano,  or  a fortissimo  Is  3ust  a 
forte,  a mezzo  forte,  a piano  or  a fortls- 


the"  P^VformTnces  w^'re  to  be  ac^pted  j, 
withmit.  reservallon.  but  they  m . ari^  | 


naOS  'nai  r»:  inauv  m luric,  a>  • . , _ 

f Wagner's  fiery  flood  of  tone  . i simo  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  tube  when 

frenetic  dly  sensuous  early  pages  of  the  | sirno.  b®  be  toned  and 

Bacchar.alc  that  picture  the  orgy  ml,  it  is  called  foi.  but  not  to  _ 

.he  Venusberg  at  its  height?  There  is 
not  the  smallest  warrant  or  excuse  in 


not  tne  sinanc^ov  . ,i  *.  -m-  ' 

Wagner’s  score  for  the  things  that  Hr.  , 
Koifssevitzky  did  to  it  There  is  a. 
point  at  which  a ’’reading  becomes 
^hcer  intolerable  perversion;  and  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  m this  ’W  agner  perform- | 
r.nce  bv  liis  distortion  of  the  essential  ) 
spirit  and  clear  purport  of  the  music 
parsed  quit,  beyond  that  point,  with 
plenty  of  room  to  turn  around  ni. 


This  notable  feat  having  been  ac-  ; 

complished,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  played 
-vmpalhetically  some  movements  from 
an  inconsequential  suite  derived  from 
Manuel  de  Falla’s  “choreographic  fan- 
tasy’’ entitled  “El  Amor  Brujo,  which 
Mr  Stokowski  introduced  to  America 
■;  i Philadelphia)  in  1322.  The  program 
came  to  an  end  with  Ravels  La 
Valse,’’  that  favorite  battlehorse  of 
Mr.  Mengelberg.  This  number^  and  the 
Havdn  symphony  iN'o.  13,  in  L major) 
with  which  Mr.  Koussevitzky  began 
his  concert,  were  admirably  played. 
Especially  in  the  delicious  Finale  ot 
Havdn’s  symphony  was  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky at  his  best— light-wristed,  sen- 
sitive, inimitably  deft,  a master  of 
style. 


Uglited  and  shaded  and  interblended  till 
not  only  the  surface  of  the  thing  pa  n 
is  alive  with  light  and  color  but  very 
tissue  and  texture  of  it  have  a life  of 
their  own.  Finally,  he  has  little  or  no  art 
of  modeling  a phrase;  his  line  is  the  same 
thickness  throughout.  I do  not  mean  that 
he  plays  everything  with  the  same  degree  | 
of  force,  but  that  whether  the  phrase  is 
I loud  or  soft  or  half-loud,  it  general  y re- 
mains  throughout  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

Any  one  who  was  at  Saturday’s  concert 
would  be  able  to  see  all  this  for  himself  by 
comparing  Furtwangler’s  Ifie  with  that  of 
Casals  The  ideal  for  orchestral  playing  is 
that  ot  the  singer  or  the  string  sploist.-a 
melodic  outline  that  is  hardly  ever  of  the 
same  thickness,  or.  Indeed,  the  same 
texture,  at  any  two  successive  points  of 
it  bul  is  yet  unified  and  firm.  Som«  con- 
I diictors.  feeling  music  like  that,  magnetize 
the  whole  orchestra  into  playing  lik-j  that. 
In  the  concerto.  Casals’  melodic  line. 


This  ceieoraieu  *• — — i.  . \ 

wayf  enjoyed  such  eoo^  fort-ane  U is 

so  rich  in  material , and  so  dramatic  i 

or.irif  that  it  has  oecome  a war-norsc 
of  almost  every  noted  conductor, 

Unili  to  itfadvantage.  more  often  with 
rp<?ults  harmful  and  belittling, 
audience  found  last  night  that 
was  more  stirring  than  simply  Brahms 
ino°r  s/mphon^y.  There  was 
in  that  to  absorb  and  st'r  to  the  daPtn® 
the  conductor  and  the  listeners,  xei  a 
performance  more  carefully  thought  out. 
^"or^  Scrupulously  P'-W^^tioned  de- 
livered with  deeper  devotion  to  letter  as 
well  as  meaning  would  be  hai  d to 

‘"Much®' could  be  said  concerning  this  | 

1 placTand  that— the  titanic  • 7m  ii 

eloquence,  but  not  the  ^^f.^^^^^assive 
phasis,  of  detail  as  w ell  as  massiv  e 
rirennrtion  in  the  movement  that  fol  j 
fow?d  the  exalted,  strongly  emotional  j 
hut  never  sentimental  chaiactei  ..  | 

andante ; the  mysterious  and  fmepl^tic  1 
introduction  of  the  finale,  and  the  g y j 
with  which  the  chorale,  I 

softly  by  the  trombones,  was  .I'miS 
the  depths  of  the  orchestra  in  tbe  con-  , 
chiding  pages.  These 

more  could  be  mentioned.  It  is  enougn 
io  indict  a few  of  them:  the  rest  will 
be  understood  by  those  who  listened  and 
by  those  who  kuow  the  music. 

It  was  higii  lime  that  .such  an  bi^^‘ 
pretalion  should  take 
gardless  of  what  the  sum  of  Mi . Fui  t 
waengler's  efforts  as  guest  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  may  prove  to  be.  ne^ 
has  accomplished  one  thing 
gratefully  remembered  and  Iooke<l  bacK . 


though  strong  as  steel,  was  resilient 


I 


-tmposer  and  pianist,  who 
lo  i,i. ve  played  one  of  his  own 
- ; , -rtv'--.  The  list  as  rearranged  by 
Mr.  iv'-u.-sevitzky  consisted  of  Haydn’s 
Jl  malor  symphony,  the  haccanale  from 
' Tannlmruser.’’  Strauss’s  "‘Til  Eulen- 
.vj  '>gel.“  Manuel  do  Falla’s  suite  “El 
Amor  El  a i-j-’  and  Ravel's 
The 


I to  as  an  Inspiration  by  those  who  . 

pretenc.  It  has  never  been  more  necw_  I 
! sary  that  music  lovers  should  be  re 
minded  of  the  fact  that  not  ail  the  con  | 
t doctors  in  the  world  amount  to  as  much 
aq  a single  properly  interpreted  orches- 
1 fral  Serpi^e.  This  performance 
I swept  everything  before  it  by  reason 

' ci^^ent®of ‘uTr!i‘;^hms"a^  "e 

rSve^^nr^eptrrtL  “1  ^ «ord 

His  main  ton©  is 


thing  of  an  infinite  number  of  subtle  in- 
flections, like  those  of  a fine  singer  or 
speaker.  When  the  same  phrase  was  re- 
peated by  the  orchestra  it  was  flat,  unin- 


‘La  Malse.' 

■uite  of  the  Spanish  composer 
was  one  or  those  panoramas  of  local 
color  v.hich  rarely  fail  to  please  the 
hearer,  lie  Falla  writes  with  gusto 
[iUiii  brill'ant  variety  of  orcnestral  tint. 

rhythms  art-  natui-a!ly  clear  cut 
iuad  hi.-  i>-  isic  has  life  and  communi- 
(-.-.tive  '■b.irm.  The  audience  appar- 
.Joyed  hearing  it.  .So  did  this 
It'ok"  r OP  in  Verona. 

Mr.  K'liissevitzky  seemed  to  be  more 
comnr  jir  of  'limself  than  he  had 
n at  tht  Thursday  evening  con- 
f(!er'  His  reading  of  the  “Till  Eulen- 
,jpieger’  was  r’ti-  in  delicacy  of  treat- 
Miont,  b'lt  nevertheles.s  filled  with  the 
r.jil;  i:i;ig  spirit  and  broad  humor  of 
fho  work.  It  wa.s  one  of  the  best 
things  ijr  had  lone  in  this  city,  and 
r.:s  orchf-s  .ra  g.  ve  him  everything  he 


Furtwangler  and  the  Fhilharmonic 
Of  the  work  and  the  style  of  Furt- 
wangler, who  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  on  Saturday  evening,  I had  al- 
ready had  some  experience  in  Europe.  He 
gave  us  on  Saturday  two  main  works  only 
— -CtrauES'  "Don  Juan’’  and  Brahms’ 

, ‘ minor  symphony — besides  accompanying 
(.'•asals  in  the  Haydn  ’cello  concerto  in  D 
'iia'or.  His  methods  are  obvious  and  un-' 
.arylng : he  seems  to  have  the  same 

racljies  fer  effect  in  every  work  he  con- 
d-aci'j,  no  matter  how  dissimilar  the  works 
'I. ay  be.  He  represents  the  best  type  of 
■’'’r'  .1  iia:  Tlmelster, — soundly  schooled, 
‘lOiziily  Ui-  f:i’  of  everything  In  his 
rt  -n,,  be  taught  or  learned,  but 

••‘■.•'lo-it  - eythlng  that  could  be  calledj 

' 1.  j or  ven.  in  the  more  critical  sensoj 
V.  .rd.  individuality, 
con'.'ictor  Is  really  a musical  actor :[ 
'he  -(hev  : * the  composer's  world  as  ra- 

freated  a "lei  passage  through  liis  owm 
own  world  of  feeling 
own  personality,  his 
expression.  In  any  one 
f-  • tlie  most,  perhaps  half 
a .ass  by  themselves,— 
to  ;ho  average  good  con- 
_ Duse  or  a Bernhardt  is  tc 
ithVav>  age  capable  S'- tress.  Furtwanglar 
lot  • .le  of  these;  but  he  is  an  extremely 
^sprerentatlve  tf  the  class  just  below 
He  ha.-,  no  sujr.tlety  of  imagination, 
he  liC-f.-  .-  .-wvs  us.  as  the 


err.perarry 
' knov.  iet. , 
y..  techn;qu4 

there  a. 
dazeii  ■ 


niceties  of  expression. 

a sturdy  forte,  so  that  most  things  sound 
louder  under  him  than  they  do  under  any 
other  conductor  I know';  his  Brahms,  for 
example,  was  the  loudest  i have  ever 
heard.  And,  as  I have  said,  he  has  a cer 
tain  number  of  recipes  that  he  always 
employs  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  same 

With  a conductor  of  genius,  no  two 
pianos,  no  two  fortisslmt  are  quite  the 
same.-and  certainly  not  the  same  in 
works  of  completely  different  characteis. 
But  with  Furtwangler  it  is  always  the 
same  piano  or  forte  or  whatever  it  may 
be  always  the  same  method  of  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  always  the  same 
method  Of  preparing  for  a climax  (one  of 
his  tricks  is  an  exaggerated  pause),  and 
alwavs  the  same  sort  of  climax.  His  con 
ducting,  to  those  who  have  had  much  ex-  , 

' perience  of  It,  has  all  the  ®barm  of  the 
expected.  It  Is  all  thoroughly  well  done 
ot  its  type;  the  trouble.- for  the  sensitive 
listener.  Is  that  It  is  not  the  best  type. 

We  all  know  the  old  family  solicitor.  He 
Is  not  brilliant,  and  he  will  never  become 
Lord  Chancellor;  but  he  has  a soun 
knowledge  of  the  common  law,  and  can 
be  trusted  to  see  us  safely  through  any 
emergency  that  calls  only  for  honesty  ana 
common  sense.  We  know,  too,  the  fam  y 
doctor;  he  would  not  be  telegraphed  for  i 
the  President  were  stricken  with  a morta 
illness,  but  he  knows  the  ordinary 
of  the  hunwn  body  and  the  stan  ai 
prescriptions  for  dealing  with  them.  Furt- 
wangler Is  of  the  type  of  the  family  con- 
ductor; we  do  not  look  to  him  foi  r 
llance.  for  originality,  for  subtlety,  but  he 
can  be  trusted  to  do  the  prescribed  thing 
at  the  .appropriate  moment,  and  do  It  with 
thorough  technical  competence. 

I By  OLIN  DOWNES.  I j 


® much,  it  is  true,  can  be  claimed 

for  the  performance  of  Strauss  s Do 
Juan.”  which  opened  the  P>'OS>-am.  Biu 
this  verv  imiortant  thing  can  be  sain, 
the  music,  under  Mr.  Futtw-aeagler  ha 
a fire,  a freshness , and  5 outh  that  it 
has  .seldom  been  given  of  late  y>  ars. 
The  scoi  f.  with  its_  nervous  j*!*; 

blazing  color,  sounaed  almost  as  intoxi 
catinff  as  when  first  we  . _i„ 

had  al.so  a unity  that  many 
lose.  In  many  hands  it 

That  the  interpretation  had  the  defects 
of  its  virtues  Is  probably  characteristic 
of  the  artistic  personality  .pnr 

the  conductor  on  this 
there  was  too  little  contrast  of  section 
and  mood,  too  little  dynamic  variety, 
little  ot  the  senst'ousness  that  should 
alternate  with  the  proud  and  even  heroic 
nktu?e  of  some  of  Don  Juan’s  music 
There-  wa-s,  furthermore,  so  much  of 
“forte"  and  ‘'fortissimo  that  the  o.- 
chestra  had  left  no  additional  sonorities 
for  the  final  climax. 

There  have  been  more  sympathetic 
interpretations  of  “Don  Juan,  though 
few  in  which  the 
temperamental  force  of  the 
bad  a stronger  effect  upon  f*’®, 

Pablo  Casals,  master  cellist,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  as  -jolo'st 
season  in  New  York,  played  the  Haydn 
D major  concerto  with  the  warmth  and 
transparency  of  tone.  ana 

finish,  the  feeling  for  the  fine 
t*ons  of  the  score  and  for  the  bonhomie 
of  this  delightful  composer  were  to  be 
expected  of  such  an  artist. 


>fit«HSSpfl8rarna 
irama.  at  t^e  first  li  . _ 

-.!,(■  soGDDdi  sears  into  tho-«|^wa^' 
iiieul.  To  give  an  adequate  p 

i-n  iipr  a conductor  must  h4,ve  pOTiyjlett! 
-Tjasirry  of  orchestral  a' 

vii  id  imagination 

ilr.  FurtwacngliT  succeeded  -wl^ 
both  numbers.  His  scale  of  dynamidi' 
in  the  Strauss  was  perbnps  too  lim- 
ited; ttK-:e  was  too  mu-  i-  fortissmio; 
hut  in  the  Brahms  he  used  a range  ex- 
tending from  the  finest  pianissi’tii)  to 
n peal  of  thunder.  His  rhythm  ;r.  both 
numbers  was  admirable  in  its  shar^ 
nr  ss  and  its  correctness.  His  sense  OC 
l<alanee  seemed  impeccable  and  tote 
phrasing  was  fastidious  in  its  artlcuia- 

tlon.  . ■ , _ 

With  symmetrical  phrasing,  jqst  ac- 
centuation and  perfect  balance,  you  get 
a transparent  tone  and  opportuniiy  for, 
tha  liberation  of  every  significant  i»t 
of  melody.  Mr.  Furlwaeng;  - proved 
himself  to  I'  - an  ardent  searcher  aftef 
the  melodic  hr'  • No  matter  how  crl^ 
the  enunciation,  the  lyric  flow  w-qg  ^ 
never  lost.  All  of  which  relates  to  tlte  j 
technical  means  by  which  a conductef- 1 
.constructs  a reading. 

1 The  ne\v  conductor's  interpretation  i 
the  Strauss  number  was  lirijliant.lt 
had  ‘passion,  splendor,  even  tenipeiuj- 
oiis  cliipax,  and  a clear  contrast  her 
tween  the  peaceful  love  memoi-i-;s  ip 
I the  middle  and  the  exhausted  speech  at 
);iie  end.  It  was  one  ot  the  most  elo- 
quent performances  of  the  composirion 
I hat  has  been  heard  here  in  rectnt  sea- 
sons—and  there  have  been  many  good^ 
ones. 

As  for  the  Brahms,  it  Is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  there  ^a.s  no  tom-pest, 
no  tumult,  but  in  their  stead  the  lotty 
grandeur  of  the  work  stood  forth  in  all 
It.s  majesty.  It  was  a noble  reading 
of  a noble  symphoiiv.  the  reading  of  a 
'man  who  studied  ilrahms  with  the 
penetration  of  a vig>-  ous  mind,  with 
the  vivifying  power  of  a lively  imogin-  , 
ation  and  the  knowledge  of  a s -and 
technician,  and  who  w-as  there  lo  re-| 
veal  Brahms  and  not  hlm.self.  The 
philharmonic  musicians  played  as  it 
inspired. 

The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  Pablo 
Casals,  who  played  the  Haydn  con- 
certo in  a perfect  Haydn  style  and  wro 
received  from  Mr.  Furtwaengler  and 
the  orchestra  an  excellent  accompani- 
Bient. 


Wilhelm  Furtwaoi-.gler’»  Debut. 
Wilhelm  Furtwaengler  made  his  first 


con- 


Amei-)':an  appearance  as  guest  conductor 
-)f  th-:  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
last  night  In  Carnegie.  This  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally impressive  occasion,  even  in 
a -ason  in  which  g .i'  ’*  conductors  have 
been  sown  more,  tliiekly  than  ever  before 
In  the  orchestral  pastures  of  this  city, 
it  was  parilcuiarly  Inipn-ssl'-.  i because, 
for  a raiher  ’'lu-ly  exception  among 
vii'-'i-  'o  4-.»ndu-  of  the  day.  ->tr. 


The  search  after  conducibfs  is  one 
cf  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in 
The  musical  world  at  this  time.  The 
}nil)lic  has  finally  been  led  to  believe 
1 bat  orchestral  music  cannot  be  -en- 
j ved  except  through  the  medium  of 
new  .and  striking  interpretations. 
Hence  conductor  after  conductor  ar- 
rives and,  in  the  pointed  llulect  of  the 
fct'.-eet.s,  “does  his  stuff’’  and  then  fades 
nway.  Meanwliiic  the  same  problem  [ 
.-■.ill'defies  the  managers.  How  can  ai 
l onduetor  be  found  who  will  achieve 
brilliant  success  which  will  not  be 
trhemeral?  , 

No  conclusion  enn  be  based  upon  thej 
‘liisclosures  of  a single  concert,  but  Air. 
]-‘urtwaeiiglei-  raised  great  hopes.  He 
iPd  enough  “stuff"  to  excite  those  who 
•i.sten  with  their  eyes,  but  he  gave  the 
more  skilled  music  lovers  a conviction 
of  solidity,  learning,  temperament  and 
I be  power  to  lead  men.  He  showed 
•'.imself  to  be  a conductor  possessing 
'racticallv  all  the  requirements  of  his 
..rt,  and  fond  hearts  silentiy  throbbed 
' All,  fors  e lui.’’ 


If  Carnegie  Hall  had  been  '■ 

iU  foundations  and  carried  j 

l)v  the  floods  ot  slush  Saturdaj  | 

night  there  would  scarcely  ha\  e been 
a .distinguished  conductor  left  m town 
New  York  is  at  present  as  f"'.’ 
i.rima  donnas  as  Switzerland  is  of  Alps, 
and  most  of  these  starry  f“P®™®" 

-one  to  the  Philharmonic  concert  to 

grace  and  illuminate  the  debut  of  a dis- 
tinguished colleague  from 
Mr.  IVilhclm  Furtwangler.  Nikischs 
mccessor  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  who 

has  come  to  America  for  some  pest , 
appearances  with  i 

^Happily,  Carnegie  Hail 
-imid  the  receding  floods,  and  New 
-fork’s  colony  of  visiting  conductors 
-not  only  remains  inUct,  J’®®  ‘ 

considerably  augmented,  and— let  us 
venture  to  say— reanimated.  For  by  the  i 
time  Mr.  Furtwangler  had  finished  wiln  j 
-.he  opening  number  on  his  baturday  .i 
night  program,  Strauss’s  "Don  Juan,  |1 
he  had  made  it  evident  that  a new  i 
lorce  had  been  let  loose  in  the  i®®®*  |i 
orchestral  microcosm;  and  when  he  had  . 
■.vrineii  Finis  to  his  concert  with  the  j 
leat  chord  which  brings  to  a sun-smit- 1 
-11  close  the  noblest  of  C minor  sj-m-  , 
liioiues,  he  had  left  small  doubt  in  the  , 
.finds  of  his  applauding  and  cheering 
, iidienee,  musicians  and  laymen  alike,. 
I'.iat  an  artistic  figure  of  e.xtraordinary  j 
stature  had  conic  among  them. 


Diner  Hadlcaly  In  Style. 

His  two  test  numb6rs  weie  Strauss’s 
“Ib.n  Juan"  and  Brahms’s  first  s>m- 
,.!i  .iv.  The  first  is  a tumultuous  ro- 
iiaiitif.  composition;  the  second  may 
■y  1 : lied  a clasRlc-i-oniantic  work.  'rh«y' 

radiea'.ly  in  style,  but  both  aj; 


?.tr.  Furtwangler  is  one  of  those  raffe  - 
conductor?  who  possess  the  great  style. . 
>iis  range  may  be  limited,  his  ayui"  * 
ravliies  may  be  confined  and  special-  ^ 
■,-,ed.  We  do  not  know;  for  so  far,  we 
, heard  him  conduct  only  the  two 
■ casciy  individual  products  of  the 
man  romantic  school  which  com- 
i.i  ’sed  his  Saturday  night  prograin  (the 
: ■.ir.-.irable  accompaniment  which  he 
.fished  to  Mr.  Casals,  the  soloist  of  ' 
i...  evening,  in  Haydn’s  D major  cello 
C.  acerto,  hardly  bears  on  the  ques- 
tio  . It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  make  up 

0- 1, 's  mind  about  Mr.  Furtwangler  as  a 

1- .-crtoire  conductor.  Not  having 

Ickrd  him  abroad,  we  cannot  say  how, 
he  would  impress  us  as  a conductor  of 
bach  or  Mozart  or  Beethoven  or  W ag- 
r-i-  01-  Franck  or  Borodinc  or  Debussy 

O S.raviiisky.  But  this  we  can  say, 
\ ith  assurance:  Mr.  Furtwangler  hi..- 
t'.ic  stride,  he  gesture,  the  address,  of 
; major  prophet. 

has  that  largeness  of  style,  t.mt 
rweep  of  vision,  that  intensifying  and 
vitalizing  power  which  arc  necessary 
10  ;he  communicating  musu.  that  i 
.1  ved  in  the  oassion.-itc  .and  heroic 


I, 


Bin  of  the  gvent  ttoinantfa.  ’ Hr  was' 
Miiently  intcndrd  by  n shrewdly  dc- 
■Ktenif  Prevklcncr  to  be  nn  interpreter 
I'  spacioua  and  puissant  srores-  music 
.Hit  IS  -ruU-stored"  (in  Arnold’s 
nrasci,  full-veined,  full-throated.  He 
•ems  euspiciou.sly  like  the  kind  of 
i inductor  for  whom  the  music  of 
|K»htns,  of  Strauss,  of  the  more  urgent 
wethoven,  of  Wagner  in  certain  of  his 
^iSi-s,  crie.s  aloud.  For  he  has  warmth  I 
ind  fire  (they  do  not  always  dwell  in 
he  same  condHctorial  brea.stj,  a broad 
nd  encompassing  vision,  an  enlarging 
pagination. 


He  has  what  the  Scriptures  call  “a 
iiuntiful  eye.”  There  is  nothing 
ghting,  nothing  niggardly,  in  his 
:;y  of  looking  at  a page  of  music.  And 
.rliaps  this  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
he  defects  of  his  qualities.  Ho  would 
limd  every  rift  with  ore,”  and  some- 
iifes  one  wishes  for  a less  prodigal 
imehment  and  intensification,  a will- 
ifjncss  to  take  certain  passages,  cer- 
iia  moments,  more  for  granted — more 
mply  and  flowingly  and  eascfully 
he  opening  pages  of  the  .symphony, 
)r  example,  were  unforgettably  read 
t Saturday  night.  The  momentous,  i 
i^ful  tread  and  beat  of  those  inexor- 
jIc  eighth-notes  in  the  bass,  with  the 
up  to  the 

igh  B flat,  acquired  a spaciousness 
Jd  an  authentic  grandeur  that  were 
w in  our  fairly  long  experience  of 
US  symphony.  The  passage  had  the  I 
sential  note  of  somberly  heroic 
■••uty,  of  melancholy  splendor;  and  it 
S3  all  extraordinarily  enhanced  and' 

I plified.  Possibly  it  was  too  slow,  ’ 
cording  to  the  strict  canon,  but  we 
e rather  disposed  to  the  belief  that 
c canon  i.s  wrong  and  that  Brahms 
ally  imagined  the  passage  as  Mr. 
irtwangler  conceives  it. 


Put  when  Mr.  Furtwangler  reached 
c descending  cello  passage  and  the 
spensiye  measure  that  follows  it  as 
cparation  for  the  openisg  of  the 
egro,  we  wondered  if  this  continual 
essing  of  significances,  this  unre- 
tting  intensification,  were  not  accom- 
.'^hed  sometimes  at  the  expense  of 
: continuity  of  the  larger  sweep  of 
great  plan  upon  which  such  a work 
the  C minor  is  built.  We  do  not 
an  that  Mr.  Furtwangler  was  ever 
■torical  or  theatrical — he  is  evi- 
I'-ly  far  too  sincere  an  artist  to  be 
of  any  such  thing  as  “effective- 
's deliberately  and  unscrupulously 
!ght.  Indeed,  the  thing  which  is  al- 
as  outstanding  in  one’s  impres- 
- of  him  as  the  sense  of  largeness 
1 vitality  IS  a conviction  of  the 
n s entire  simplicity  and  genuine- 
s as  an  artist.  Clearly,  he  is  giving 
at  every  moment  what  he  deeply 
Is  as  the  essential  burden  of  the 
uc.  What  we  have  said  in  depre- 
on  IS  only  to  suggest  the  boundaries 
Tis  indisputable  talent. 

• » » 

ut  no  praise  could  be  too  high  for 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  his 

K I instrument 

ibsolute.  What  he  has  felt  and 
and  purposed  in  his  imagina* 


, -Cbonge  in  “Tcnniiseuaer”  Cast. 

[ I he  llr.  t u,  (-K  niatinee  (i.-r- 

• ferm.iin-.-  of  the  n.'w  y.-ar  o(  (lie  Mi.|- 
■ ''"J-'-lKan  s.-.uirday 

' ’'•■■■“Cbt  H la, Ming  of  WanuT-.s  •’T.uu.- 
.-•UKscr.  Tlu'i-.-  a (.Imncp  in  (he 
'■aM  at  the  liiat  ’loiir.  Mme.  Oordini, 
who  w.i.-i  .soli..,u,lcrl  for  the  part  of 
itiiK.v,  WH.s  iiullHpoaed,  and  the  T>ari 
was  sung  l,y  Mme.  Peralta.  Kurt 
lauoher.  making  hia  first  ai.pcaramv 
■ f the  season,  was  the  Ta„vhar„ser. 

<'«l'er.sonate 

adnHrably.  l-rledriol,  .Schorr,  also  re- 
r/ppearlng,  was  fine  a.s  Wolfrmn 
j/art  in  which  he  made  his  debut  with 
j/he  company  last  season.  Mine.  Jerltz,;, 
as  the  saintlv 
J.hsabrlh.  .Mr.  Bender  as  the  Lanri- 
arovc  and  .Mr.  Meader  as  Walthei 
were  also  tamlliar  in  their  imrts.  Mr 
^abor  was  the  mterolf.  Mr.  .Hodan-eny 

I Mer  '’vening  "11  Bar- 

I Sivu/Un  was  sung  with  a cast 

r.  Morgana,  Messrs. 

tem«  ri°‘>’ler  and  Mala- 

te.fa.  with  Mr.  Papi  conducting.  An 

warmer  lingers 

''arm  approval, 

Lawrence  Tibbett,  the  youne  Cali- 
fornia  barytone,  who,  in  the  seSmd 
oarytane  of  Pord  in  the  ’’Falstaft”  re- 
v-val  -last  Friday  night  at  the  Metro- 
“"’’'■ecedented  recognition 
1 om  the  \audience  for  an  American 

tv  n^^*  ■ received  the 

tfllowiug  letter  from  Otto  H.  Kahn 

dSo.^  >^°ard  of 


congratu- 

i..tion8  on  your  admirable  performance 
yesterday.  It  m a particular  gvati- 
f'vation  to  see  so  «lfted  and  serious  a 
jowng  American  artist  come  into  his 

rjnblic^"e°  and  heartv  a! 

not  li  ""  ^^®  occasioi,  was 

not  only  a great  and  well  deserved 

^on“  o®f  aa  ^^'Pres- 

r-  ent,  oi"  ®A  " artistic  aebieve- 
r.jents  o.  an  American,  and  a remark- 
able demonstration  of  the  discerning 
judgment  and  the  right  feeling  of  the 

^ fully 

„ 7®  ,.  future  career  will 

which  ^'11 

which  you  have  won  from  the  patrons 

'he  *^®  "’^uugement  of 

the  Metropolitan  Opera.” 


1 


e projection  of  a score  is  realized 
performance  with  astonishing  surety 
i precision.  The  pattern  comes  to  life 
der  his  large,  sweeping,  curiously 
•iindling  gestures  with  a responsive- 
53  that  betokens  a weariless  dili- 
me and  e.xpertncss  in  rehearsal, 
d a resolute  creative  will.  And  . 
3 resolute  and  fiery  will  can  impel  ^ 
orchestra  to  the  ascent  of  breath- 
ing heights.  The  towering  sum- 
t8  of  the  finale  of  the  Sj’mphony 
re  magnilicenlly  scaled  on  Satur- 
we  have  not  heard  the  Philhar- 
nic  cover  itself  with  so  luminous 
nantlc  of  glory  in  many  a day. 

Tu-  ® Juan”  Mr.  Furtwangler 

1 his  men  were  very  nearly  as  com- 
nding  not  quite:  for  again  we  felt 
t the  conductor  insisted  overmuch: 
in  the  dying  away  of  the  ravishing 
e song  just  before  the  “stringeiido” 
■sage  that  ushers  in  the  famous 
jject  for  the  four  unison  Iiorns. 

1 not  the  diminishing  ecstasies  of 
B scene  threaten  the  complete  ex- 
:tion  of  the  tonal  patient,  anj  with 

the  interest  of  those  bedside 
-cners — the  audience? 
tiid  has  not  Mr.  Furtwangler  a 
her  disturbing  tendency  to  ritarditis, 

.t  tar  from  obscure  complaint  with  I 
ich  certain  of  his  colleagues  arc 
grievously  afflicted?  1 

et  one  returns  to  the  conviction 
t a conductor  of  rare  parts  has 
le  upon  the  local  scene  — a con- 
tor,  indeed,  of  the  first  rank.  He 
brains,  and  poetry,  and  power; 
magnetic  and  engrossing.  If 

be  rather  deplorably  iiicap 

2 of  bunk— a most  useful  and  po- 
t qualification — we  might  possibly, 

1 time,  learn  to  overlook  the 
Oiency. 


MYRA  HESS  APPLAUDED. 

English  Pianist  Displays  Her  Fine 
Skill  In  Aeolian  Hall. 

That  the  English  pianist.  Miss  Myra 
^less,  has  many  admirers  on  this  s^le 
I .of  the  Atlantic  was  proved  by  the  at- 
tendance at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon and  by  the  warmth  of  her  re- 
^ ceptlon.  'Within  her  province,  which  Is 
j by  no  means  circumscribed,  she  exer- 
: cises  a real  .technical  mastery  and  an 
attractively  personal  style.  Two  phases 
of  this  could  be  glimpsed  in  a Mozart 
Sonata,  at  the  head  of  the  program, 
and  the  Chopin  group  which  closed  It 
’Tho  Sonata  was  a grateful  example  of 
simplicity  and  restraint,  suggesting  In 
Its  touch  and  minuteness  of  detail  the 
Instrument  for  which  it  had  been  origi 
nally  written.  Miss  Hess  kept  the  com- 
position' within  its  frame  and  did  com 
plete  Justice  to  It. 

Variety  and  body  was  supplied  by  the 
"Prelude.  Aria  and  Finale,”  by  C^sar 
Franck.  In  which  there  was  observed 
the  quality  and  penetration  of  the  piano 
passages.  A group  by  De  Falla  and 
Granados  left  the  Impression  that  of  the 
two.  the  latter  knew  best  how  to  use 
the  national  rhythms  and  wrote  In  a 
more  arresUng  medium ; Maja  et  le 


^ me  I nopin  ffroup 

The  &ppla,use  of  the  afternoon  wa.A 
reserved  for  the  £tude.  Opus  J.0  No  12 
1®  chief  requisite,’ 
and  which  did  not  fail  of  Us  effect.  At 
hcar-o*"'®  fl’T'e  Miss  Hess  impressed  her 
aptitude  for  imderr 
reproducing  tlie  dreamy 
Uitrospectlve  aspect  of  tho  m^ter 
Flowers,  recalls  and  applause  marked" 
1*'®  ’■®®“al  and  at  tht  end 
people  crowded  to  the  platform  to  Induce 

perfo?^cr.  ®®‘  favorite 

— ^ 


he  |i  ^ . 

he].  / 


By  Deems  Taylor 


THE  STATE  SYMPHONY. 

hose  observers  of  the  human 
ledy  ■who  are  now  viewing  with 
h ill-concealed  alarm  the  imminent 


I'l  l akilown  "i  niarrl.i  ■ ■,  tin  hi.|i 
lug  fll."';oIlltl01l  01  til'.  Iioiiifi  III, I .Hi'ii 
liar  .social  horrors  might  well  liirii 
I heir  atti  iitlon  to  I lie  nlarnilim  u n- 
dcncy  towaiil  ;ocljil  luxlly  amonx 
our  sjiiipliony  orchestr.'i-.  .v  phllo: 
opber  with  an  Inquiring  mind  and  a 
season’s  supply  of  orchestra  11ckel.< 
might  contrive  a really  Impressive 
monograph  by  tracing  the  parallel  be- 
tween soi'l, 'll  land  symphonic  behuviou;- 
at  tho  end  of  tlie  first  •iiiai'ter  of  the 
twentieth  cenluiy.  ' 

He  might  point  out,  for  in.stancc, 
that  whereas  twenty  years  ago  ,a 
conductor  and  an  orchestra  took  each 
other  for  better  or  worse,  w'lth  nevet 
a thought  of  divorce,  to-day  such 
unions  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  nile,  the , love  matches  between 
•Mr.  Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  Mr.  Stock  and  the  Chi- 
cago Orche.stra  being  the  only  notable 
survivals.  He  might  cite  the  Boston 
Orchestra  which,  having  been  e.s- 
poused  in  its  clays  of  misfortune  liy 
the  patient  Mr.  Montemf.  deserted 
Iiim  and  ran  off  with  a handsome  Huj>- 
sian.  He  miglit  point  .sorrowfully  to 
the  New  York  Symphony  which,  after 
.'■ears  of  happy  monogamj'.  is  now 
carrying  on  .scandalou.sly  wiUi  I'l’cncii 
and  Bavarian  Hghts-o’-love  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  indulgent  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch. 

He  miglit  even,  if  Mr.  Sumner 
would  let  him,  refer  guardedly  to  the 
Philharmonic,  which,  having  (been 
Joan  to  Mr.  Stransky’s  Darby  for  up- 
rd  of  a decade,  suddenly  took  up 
p.'ycho-.analysis  and  threw  all  her  in- 
hibltlon.s  out  of  the  window.  Fir.st 
there  was  the  indulgence  In  mild 
flirtation.s,  which  .soon  ripened  into 
.something  deeper,  culminating  in  an 
open  brcaJlc,  with'Mr.  Mengelberg  and 
-Mr.  Hadley  both  mentioned.  Mr. 
Van  Hoog.straten  was  soon  included 
within  the  family  circle,  but  even  this 
polyl^ndrous  arrangement  could  no 
longer  content  th^  now  fully  emanci- 
pated Philharmonic.  Even  condoning 
the  Spiering,  Casals  and  Waghalter 
affairs,  what  could  our  commentator 
find  to  say  regarding  our  heroine’s 
prc.sent  conduct  when,  Mr.  Mengel- 
I'x'rg  In  Europe  and  Mr.  Hadley  and 
Mr.  Van  Hoogstrateiv  being  absent  on 
a 'busine.ss  trip,  .she  arranges  a clan- 
destine Saturday  night  meeting  with 
one  guest-conductor  and  makes  a date 
with  another  for  next  Thursday? 

The  worst  of  this  sort  of  thing  Is 
that  it  is  such  a terrible  example  for 
the  young.  There  was  the  State  Sym- 
phony Orc/hestra,,  for  Instance.  She 
was  3-oung  and  flighty,  of  course,  but 
nobody  really  suspected  anythin; 
serious  until,  walking  into  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
I noon,  we  xvere  calmly  Informed  that 
she  had  chan^ged  her  name  from 
btransky  to  Wag-halter. 

How  they  will  get  along  it  is  of 
course  too  early  to  predict.  The  match 
had  been  arranged  in  such  hasts  that 
.vesterdaj“s  program  wa.s  one  (.hat 
had  been  arranged  in  such  haste  that 
consort.  It  began  with  Brahms’s  .sec- 
ond symphony,  included  two  Brahms 
songs  and  I.lszt’s  ’’Die  Ixirelel,’’  sung 
by  Helen  Stanlej',  and  offered  other- 
wise nothing  more  revolutionary  than 
"l-es  Prelu.des’’  and  the  first  Hu*ra- 
rlan  rhapsody.  Mr.  Waghalter’s 
readings  were  handicapped’  by  the 
Metropolitan’s  acoustics,  but  they 
sounded  at  least  workmanlike  and 
well  grounded.  Bet  us  hope  that 
everything  may  tum  out  for  the  best. 


New  York  Symphony  Concert 
At  yesterday  afternoon’s  Symphony 
concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  Mr.  Damrosch 
had  the  azygous  Wanda  Landowska  to 
assist  him,  and  a new  score  from  von- 
temporary  Italy  to  give  a fillip  to  his 
program.  The  novelty  was  a three-part 
symphonic  suite  by  Malipiero  arranged 
from  music  written  for  three  Goldoni  ' 
comedies — “La  Bottega  de  Caffe.”  “Sior  ' 
Todero  Brontolon”  and  "Lo  Baruffc  ' 
Chiozzote.”  The  ruite  dates  from  lf23. , 
Mr.  Damrosch  played  the  work  with  i 
contagious  gusto  and  effectivcnc.ss.  but  ■ 
it  ppved  to  be  thin  and  ungratifying  [ 
'"Vril®’  barren'of  ideas  and  individuality.! 

the  feature  of  the  _ afternoon  was 
Mme.  Landowska’s  delect.-  blc  playing  I 
of  the  Handel  harpsichord  concerto' 
which  she  performed  here  with  the  i 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  last  season.  It ' 
was  somewhat  vasruely  identified  on  ' 


r 

th  ‘ pi  ugram.  Pr'-  i el",  it  e. i ■ 
ixth  concerto  in  I he  lint  et  ■ u,.  y 
I lat  ll.indol  p'lbli.lied  lliroui.-i.  *’  .1  * 
of  London,  on  Oclo'e  r 4,  I'.i", 

WHS  copipoio.!  for  the  harp  ,i.  l.o-  . ■■- 
organ,  with  areompanyiiig  oieh 
Iriiir,  ■ nnci  woodwind.  Appar.  , f 

WH  derived  from  a harp  c-ncer'"  ■ o.  . 
posed  originally  for  tho  harp 
Powell;  but  that  tale  i:;  too  long  to  ■-> 
hero. 

Mmc.  Landowska  played  it  coi,  a i- 
mately,  as  she  alway  plays  eve  - 
thing:  and  she  added  later  on  a gp  -i 
of  harpsichord  aoli  by  Bach,  Telemo' 
and  Byrd  (the  “Wolneyi.  Wilde,”  fro  v 
the  “Fitzwilliam  'Virginal  Book”j. 

Mr.  Damrosch’s  other  numberr  • i -c 
the  “Egmont”  Overture  and  the  'a 
miliar  excerpt  from  Franck’s  “R.-d"mp. 
lion.”  The  audience  seemed  haoo-. - 

Conducts  htate  bympnony. 

The  ; i cond  day’."  te:  -Ific  onsbii:  *r 

of  conductor.s  in  the  .rreat  o!vhi.,;i  ' 
battle  raging  in  N<  ’ york’-:  mu;;  = .-il 
world  wltnessul  anoifiir  pilot  , t tip 
helm  of  the  State  Symiihou  ’ ■ r, '.i  . 
ter  when  Ignaz  Wa.gbalicr  <oii  i‘  ' ^ 

a Brahms-Liszt  program  in  th.  ' ■ 

I ropolltan  Opera  Houf'  yi 
I afternoon,  ilr.  Waghalter,  wIm  I,  ■ 
assumed  command  of  tin.  orcl  eOr-' 
following  ’h"  recent  rt-jiirnati*,:; 

Josef  StrausUy,  appeared  onic-  wl'h 
the' New  York  Symphony  ia^t  . • is-.n 
and  is  well  known  abroad  an  - 
alie  conductor. 

-Mine.  Helen  St.nnlcy,  60.ii-an-.>.  w-'s 
the  soloist  of  the  occasion,  in-  ir-; 
Brahms’s  “Mefno  Glebe  1st  O-nn." 
"Wer  Wandelten”  mid  Liszt '=  ' ifh 
Lorelei.”  Mr.  Wa.ctmlter  'Tfcrcd  hf 
Brahms  second  . aphony,  Llr/.f 
"Lee  Preltides”  and  the  first  ;J'i 
garlan  r'napsod;. . In  regard  h:-^ 
ccnducling  Mr.  Waghalter  sho" 
conclusively  that  he  knew  ids  busi- 
ness. But  there  lay  the  .trmible,  for 
Ills  conducting  'va.,  h bin-m.  ^ an", 
not  an  art.  B wniild  not  ha'."  s'lrreu 
emotion  In  any  aenaltlve  soul  afid  thejj 

lipsult  was  a soporific  Erchms  an  i n ' 
surjirisingly  toruperato  Liszt.  Much 
■of- the  fault,  however,  lay  with  d . ' 

I orche.str.-i,  wiiifti  played  smoilh;- 
lenougli,  but  ivit’i  rm  utter  absence  of 
I color  and  life,  and  -icnin.wt  thc-s-- 
•st'acle.s  Mr.  W'aghultci-  strove  in  \".n. 
He  de.served  better  ri-sult.s  and  r- 
haps  he  chn  obtain  them  in  tlie  rntui-c 

Mme.  Stanley-  .sang  witjr  a \>f  i '.i; 
of  opulent  tone.  Her  enuncia-i  Ion  w.i  . 
not  always  clear,  liut  the  warinG  nr  ; 
richness  of  her  voice,  the  evcn.i■-^’-^ 
her  registcr.s  and  tlie  vocal  pow-.  r ■ 
volume  wlilch  she  dlsplay-ed  i-fi-dei-  i 
her  performance  thorougii  v ’ ijoy- 
able. 


L.v  OUN  DOIVXES. 


From  a Lato  Editioa  of  Ywrtciday-a  Time.-, 
Iffnntz  yVnghalter  Appeara, 

Ignatz  Waghalter  made  hi.=:  fiir-f  .ap- 
pearance as  conductor  of  the  btati- 
I -symphony  Orchestra,  following  the 
-<udden  resignation  of  Joeef  Str  ’ 
j yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Metropciii  , 

I Opera  Hou.se.  'j-i  < program  w.- s C 
voted  to  Brahms  and  LI.«zt.  The  aol  ■- 
1st  was  Helen  St.aiiley,  who  -inr 

. Brahm's  "Wer  V .ndelton"  and  ' M<-ln. 
Llebe  1st  Grun’  and  Ll.szfa  "Id 
Gorelel”  with  the  orchestra.  Mr. 

'Waghalter.  favoi.ihly  known  as  =: 

I reault  of  hts  only  previous  appear,  nee 
jiiere.as  conductor  w-lth  the  New  ; - 

I .S.vmphony  Orchestra,  Feb.  0.  192.1.  a v. 

I performance  of  l-irahm.'-.'B  Second  .Sym- 
pliony  and  Liszt's  First  Huni- m’’  c 
Rhapsody. 

Mr.  tVaghalter  gave  .-i.  sou^.l  nr.  i 
rpirlted  reading  of  Brahm.=r'.-  e.ore,  tb- 
bad  ( xoellent  control  of  th  ' «>  : " .i 
, There  w-as  a compactness  um'  • , '"-c  i 
crlspnes.s  In  the  playing  which  m:  ■; 

a perceptible  improveinviit  o'er 
' concert."  of  thi  sr-a.-<"U.  The  cone  I.- 
evident  enthusiasm  for  the  s^'icp! 

-w-as  inatcheri  he-  "nderstanrl!" 
it.  The  music  strode  b rwanJ  - i'li  t! 

I '’‘KOJ-  wi, alway.s  dilieres  In  lit. thro 
i hut  there  wa.s  a waiiii  color  and  a l;-ri. 

flight  that  Is  not  aln-a.,  s found  In  In 
i terpretatlons  of  thi."  work.  The  lnst>  o- 
: mental  tone  glow-ed  and  s.ang.  Cla.  -i 
, proportion,  healthy  energy-  a.n  ’i  po  itl" 

I feeling  were  In  ihe  pe.  f r.mai 

That  more  cannot  bo  said  of  cr.  Wag-  , 
halter’s  conducting  at  tl  G tune  Is  due 
I to  the  hackneyed  nature  of  h;-  i-io- 
I gram.  Th.-re  was  no  otl"  . orch<"-ti  ,d  ■ 
pieca  on  worth’  henrJn^  ,’»r  U5<‘ f'; 
a tfcflt  of  tlie  leadtir’s  <'apacilit«.  Tl'i' 
:^as  the  vpe  or  progr  n.  which  \u 

th.-  hfjan  -•>  unde  ‘table  a ■ 

of  V > c'lrk  spa.'iona— It  progi.-ini  c'  n»- 
pof  - V,  iv:  two  *in<l9  In  . V*w--a  t-  i’li- 
nrjum  oi  labor  and  expen.®?*  In  prepjrfi 
tion.  a niuxJmufn  of  rooelpUi  it  the  b<Ji. 
office.  The  question  of  artlstJc  vaJuv 
Is  in  thesrt  ca-ses  a negrliglblo  cnn.*?1de:*u- 
tJon.  The  State  Orchestm  hft«  n con- 
ductor or  evident  capabilities  at  !t^  h-  «d 
and  it  to  be  hoped  that  the^ 
shown  -In  future  profframa  as  i 


toerfonnanoos. 

■ Mme.  St:»nley  hrougiit  to  her  songs  : 
aincerity  of  purpose  and  a voice  of  ca- 
liacities  amply  sufficient  to  her  require- 
*nsnts.  An  audience  of  moderate  size 
applauded  the  singer  and  repeatedly  re- 
“lled  Mr.  'W  aghaltcr. 


Moritz  Rosenthal. 


MoriU  Rof-,  ntlial  played  yesterday  af- 
ternoon In  Carnegie  Hall.  His  program 
It  principally  with  substantial  piano 
sic  of  past  periods,  music  very  fa- 
miliar, but  never  too  famiiiar  or  trite 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a dlstin- 
gutahed  Interpreter.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  t-'C  Bach  “'Chromatic”  Fan- 
taaj'  and  Fugue,  Schumanns  "Fan- 
tasia” in  C major,  op.  17;  ten  prelude.®, 
a-masurka.  the  D flat  waltz  arranged 
in  thirds  by  Rosenthal,  and  the  Chant- 
Polonaise,”  arranged  by  . Li.szt,  and 
composed  by  Chopin:  Debussy's  "Min- 
Istrels,”  Rosenthal's  "Papillons"  and 
Liszt's  "Don  Juan  Fantasy.” 

Mr.  Rosen  Li, al  performed  with  his 
proverbial  brilliancy,  with  the  old  au- 
thority and  gusto,  and  with  the  poetic 
and  the  reflective  qualities  which  have 
distinguished  his  playing  in  late  sea- 
sons. The  Chopin  preludes,  including 
the  dramatic  ones  in  E flat  minor,  B 
flat  minor,  and  D minor,  the  ravishing 
song  of  the  prelude  in  A Rat  major,  and 
the  more  whimsical  pieces  in  G major,  I 
F major  and  A major,  were  played  in  I 
some  instances  with  bold  and  com-  ; 
manUing  power  and  in  others  with  a 
reticence  and  a twilight  beauty  which  > 
faithfully  echoed  different  aspects  of  i; 
the  genius  of  the  composer.  The  ma-  ; 
zurka  had  the  rubato  and  the  emotional 
elusiveness  that  only  a few  pianists  have 


I captured.  The  two  arrangements  were  i 
I of  course  occasions  for  the  Rosenthal 


vlrtuo.slty,  and  the  pianist  repeated  the 
waltz  in  double  thirds.  The  recital 
packed  the  hall  with  an  enthusiastic 
audience. 


Four  Pianists  In  Concert. 


.\  F of  unusual  interest  was 

given  by  four  well-known  American 
last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall,  as- 
sisted by  sixty  members  of  the  Phil- 
1 harmonic  Orche.stra.  The  pianists  were 
I Arthur  Shq^uck,  Guy  Jlaier,  Lee  Patti- 
Ison  and  Ernest  Sehelling.  Three  of 
I them  appeared  as  soloists,  while  Mr. 

I SvhoUing  conducted.  Three  first  per- 
formances in  New  York  were  given,  of 
the  piahc)  concerto  of  Selim  Palmgren, 
"The  River.”  played  by  Mr.  Shattuck ; 
' 3 concerto  for  two  pianos,  wood- wind, 

I b -ass  and  percussion,  by  Arthur  Bliss. 

1 composed  for  Messrs.  Maier  and  Ratti- 
[son  and  played  by  them,  and  a scljerzo 
■Tor  two  pianos  and  orchestra  by  Edward 
1 Burlingame  Hill.  The  program  opened 
j with  Philip  Emanuel  Bach’s  concerto  in 
I E flat  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra 
I and  concluded  with  J.  S.  Bach’s  con- 
tcerto  in  G major  for  three  pianos  and 
'sfrings.  Between  the  classic  contrlbu- 
I tions  of  Bach  the  father  and  Bach  the 
I son  strange  things  happened. 

1 Thi  Palmgren  concerto  is  one  of  two 
works  'the  composer  has  written  in  this 
form.  Each  has  a special  title,  and, 
apparently,  an  imaginative  basis.  The 
: second  one  is  called  "Metamorphoses.” 

; "The  River,”  heard  last  night,  is  the 
! earlier  of  the  two.  It  has  much  that  is 
, highly  effective  for  solo  instrument  and 
orche.stra.  The  piano  is  employed  occa- 
sionally in  the  solo  manner,  but  as  a 
rule  as  an  important  feature  of  the  in- 
strumental score.  The  concerto  in  one 


1 movem  nt,  is  built  on  a principal  theme 
i soon  exposed  by  the  piano  after  mystcrl- 
f ou.a  • laratlon.  These  earlier  pages  I 
‘ follow  th-  title  of  the  composition.  The  ! 
river  ax  first  flows  softly,  and,  one : 
wooM  say,  under  mists.  I.ater  comes  | 
the  torrent,  thir  flood,  the  storm ! The 
! music  i at  times  melancholy,  at  times  ' 
b-i-i  =•-  -lus.  It  has  much  of  the  manner; 

f ■-!«(-.  and  a little,  perhaps,  of 
Vcha;',civ^ky.  These  are  hard  com-  : 
for  northmen  to  escape.  But  | 
r an  finely  sonorous  pages.  | 

' prln-dpa'  fault  at  a first  hearing 
le  ■ oi.  great  length,  lack  of  coi  - 
. • . , a.id  proportion  and,  after  nil. 
infrequent  presence  of  a really, 
orl-inal  music  -- 1 style.  As  a vehicle  for  j 
and  orchestra  the  work  serves 


. .odef.lv  and  scrupulous  respect  for  the 
cyrripo  -T  and,  particularly  in  the  late 
v,ag.-s,  ti..  pianist'-:  confidence  grew 
with  aicounding  virtuosity.  The  per- 
orr.,-  ce  would  have  excited  an  audi- 
ece  hi  :■  -If.  Repeatedly  called  back 
t '.iage.  Mr.  Shattuck  and  Mr. 
or-  Indicated  Mr.  Palmgren,  who 
o -rcm  ills  seAt  in  the  gallgry  to  bow 
audience. 

I A ■ '-r::  oultion  probaoly  no  more  orlg- 
li:  ‘ i-‘  t-.xtUre,  but  extremely  titillating 
In  t.ie  m-  dertl  nervous  manner  was  the 
■■  of  Bliss.  Mr.  Bliss  is  not 
! irieg  Tchaikovsky  wing.  No 
he  would  blush  at  even  iich  an 
tlon.  He  knows  bettc.*  and| 
' axJtnlrefi  much  more  his  Stra- 
P.e  that  as  It  may,  thi.s  Bll;  t 
iy  'ket  brilliancy,  vivacity  and 
. y ;ic-  scioriiig  is  unu-eja;.  becauLV 
.ibf ' o-  e of  . trlngs — in  this  re- 
i:  V ' u.  -irins  of  Mr.  Stra'’Insk"' ■- 
iano  conc  -i  to,  although,  It  memory 
, Stra  tti.uky  does  use  t.hc  lowr  : 
cr  if  ills  - ring  choir.  Anyhow, 
11  ties  that  Mr.  Bll-ss  employf 
ooiit  ■!  to  make  one  sit  up.  at 
they  sa  . ; , stl.'i.  date  as  wltli  harmonh 
or,'  .r  utrumentol  cocktails  the  jaded 
critic  or  conotit  goer  who  has  not 
la:  ghed  for  awhile.  A technical  tour 
d-  ft  -:e.  -hlr  piece  is  di  .tinetly  auua- 
and  a.musing.  The  performance 

' to  ' music.  The  pianists 


tlie 


glorfed  'In  Its  extrav'a 
llancy.  | 

Mr.  Hill,  writing  his  Scherzo,  employs 
I in  a gentlem.anly  manner  “jazz  i hythms.l 
I That  is.  In  fact,  the  most  polite  jazz 
that  wc  have  heard.  The  guarded  je.st 
.of  a Cambridge  drawing-room.  We  per- 
sonally prefer  our  jazz,  when  we  must 
have  it.  to  be  of  the  more  abandoned, 
aye,  even  Rabelaisian  variety.  And— 
last  night— wTiat  refined  instrumentation. 

It  was  well  to  balance  all  this  modern 
adventurousness  with  the  sparkle  and 
song  of  Philip  Emanuel  and  the  great 
propulsive  rhythms  that  J.  S.  Bach  em- 
ploys in  the  rapid  movements  of  the  C 
major  concerto.  The  slow  movement  is 
a different  story- was,  last  night,  a par- 
ticularly different  story.  There  is  a 
passage  in  this  movement  when  the 
voice  of  Bach  the  seer  is  heard  when 
suddenly  that  mighty  one  stops  anius- 
ing  himself,  looks  within  and  speaks  of 
things  which  might  fittingly  have  been 
postulated  in  pages  of  the  "Passion” 
music.  Again,  there  was  a lively  and 
excellent  performance. 

Thi.s  was  an  entertaining  evening  first 
and  last.  At  moments  it  was  more  than 
entertaining,  according  to  the  value  of 
tlie  scores.  The  audience  was  of  good 
size  and  it  was  very  enthusiastic. 


■ ry  veil.  It  was  pLayed  by  Mr.  Shal-: 
tuck  vFr'i  cvcfiiicnt  musicianship,  with 


John  McCormack  Sings 

John  McCormack,  assisted  liy  Lauri 
and  Dorothy  Kennedy.  George  H.  Gart- 
I'jn,  organist,  and  Edwin  Schneider, 
accompanist,  gave  a song  recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  eveninjf.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack did  not  require  all  the  as- 
sistance, for  he  succeeded  in  filling 
the  .stage  and  every  available  inch  of 
the  auditorium  with  an  enthusiastic 
audience.  And,  of  course,  there  was 
,Tom  Meighan,  Miss  Claire  Windsor, 
Wallace  Beery  and  a whqie.  galaxy  of 
1 stars  from  the  Hollywood  firmament  | 
j occupying  a front  row.  Mr  McCor- 
: mack’s  program  was  a popular  one, 
c insisting  mainly  of  Eng.isli  and  Irisi). 
ballads  and  an,  aria  from  Handel’s 
I “'jAlccste.”  As  Usual,  he  s.ang  admir- 
ably, received  thunders  of  applause 
I and  generously  showered  his  audience 
with  encores. 


F 


Mine.  Landowska  Soloist. 

The  eighth  Sunday  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  in  Aeolian  Hall  ye.s- 
ferday  offered  matter  for  more  com- 
ment than  this  afternoon  can  give. 
After  Beethoven’s  “Egmont”  overture, 
played  very  well  Indeed,  Mme.  YYanda 
I.andowska  played  the  solo  part  in 
Handel’s  B flat  concerto  for  harpsi- 
chords and  oi-chestra.  This  charming 
work,  so  fluent,  so  spirited  and  withal 
so  delicate,  was  written  as  <aii  Inter- 
mezzo for  the  performance  of  “Alex- 
ander’s Feast.”  and . the  chronicler 
r.iu.s'  pa.ss  on  without  pausing  to  re- 
cite history  about  the  rise  and  devel- 
b;;mcnt  of  the  intermezzo. 

Mme.  Landowska  later  performed  r, 
croup  of  solo  pieces  including  ihe.  fir.st 
pr-'lude  from  the  ''Wohltemprirtcs 
Ciuvier,”  which  perhaps  few  in  tlie 
audience  had  previously  heard  in  ,it:. 
priginal  form  since  it  wa.s  this  music 
over  which'Gounod  wrote  his  familiar 
"Ave  Maria.”  A bourree  by  Tele- 
inann,  "Wolsays  Wilde,”  by  William 
Bird,  the  famous  English  composer 
or  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
closing  allegro  of  Bach’s  D major  con- 
certo were  the  other  numbers  in  the 
group.  Mme.  Landowska  played  with 
imsurpassable  t,eclinic  and  authorita- 
tive style.  She  is  not  only  mistres.s 
of  the  harpsichord,  but  of  the  history 
end  aesthetic  character  of  eighteenth 
century  music.  However,  she'  does 
not  play  like  a scholar  so  much  as 
like  a poet. 

Between  the  soloist’s  two  appear- 
ances Mr.  Damrosch  Introduced  to  the 
a-udience  a pleasant  novelty  from  Italy 
in  Francesco  Mallpiero’s  simphonlc 
suite  on  three  Goldoni  plays,  "La  Bot- 
iega  da  Caffe,”  "Slor  ’I’odero  Bronte - 
• ion”  and  lye  Baruffc  Chlozotte.”  Mali- 
piero’s  conception  was  that  of  a Vene- 
tian musician  led  through  the  stories 
by  Goldoni  and  of  course  this  means 
there  is  a purposeful  unity  of  style 
,qnd  some  closeness  of  organization  in 
the  thematic  materials.  The  three 
movements  are  whimsical  in  the  main, 
though  the  vision  of  Chlo.ggia  stirred 
ihe  compjoser  to  poetic  utterance  of 
liaunting  beauty."  This  suite  should 
f.oid  its  place  in  the  orchestral  reper- 
1 lory  for  some  time  hy  reason  of  its 
vivacity,  its  rich  color  and  its  play 
of  f Micy.  The  concert  closed  with  the 
Ce.‘  Fi-auck  “rVedemptlon”^ piece. 


RECITAL  IN  ASTOR  HOME. 


Igor  Stravinsky  to  Appear  at  Bene- 
fit for  State  Charities. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Aslor  is  lending  the  ball- 
room of  her  house  at  840  Fifth  Avenue 
for"  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  15,  when  Igor 
Stravinsky,  Russian  composer-conductor, 
will  give  a recital  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  of  which  Mrs. 
Charles  Cary  Rumsey  is  Chairman. 
This  will  be  Mr.  Stravinsky’s  first  recital 
appearance  in  New  York.  He  will  he 
assisted  by  prominent  artists.  Tickets 
at  $10  each  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Orchestral  Society  at  541 
Madison  Avenue.  , 

Cornell  Clubs  Give  Recital. 

The  Cornell  Musical  Clubs  _ ended 
their  3,000  mile  holiday  tour  when  they 
gave  a concert  in  the  Town  Hall  Sat- 
uiday  evening.  The  program  rendered 
by  sixty-five  members  of  the  clubs,  in-  , 
eluded  a variety  of  offerings.  There 
were  college  .songs,  compositions  of  a ■ 
more  serious  nature  and  a number  of 
Southern  melodies.  The  ensemble  was 
I excellent,  with  the  upper  registers  \ 
j especially  notable  for  good  tone  and  ' 
yityle.  Following  the  concert  there  ■ 
was  a reception  and  dance  given  to  the  | 
_ members  by  the  Cornell  Club. 


■were  "A  Sailor's  Riece, ' 'K-.enanaoah.  ' li 
ihe  adagio  non  'troppo  from  "Five  | 
ilano  Pieces”  and  "Mlchaelchurch,”  a i 
musical  memory  of  a bit  of  rural  Eng- 
land. ; 

.Doubtless  Mr.  Grainger  unpws  some  i 
Ciflivincing  reasons  for  obtr.iding  these  ! 
e'mple  minded  utterances  upon  public  | 
rotice,  but  these  reasons  were  not  re-  i 
vealed  by  the  works  them.selves.  They  i 
bad  at  any  rate  the  great  merit  of  i 
brevity.  Mr.  Grainger  provided  them  | 
with  enthusiastic  program  notes  in  j 
which  one  found  the  information  that 
Mr.  Balfour  “never  writes  without  a 
genuine  emotional  and  riusical  in- 
spiration and  his  thematic  invention 
is  direct,  trenchant  and  personal.”  It 
was  easier  to  read  this  m the  notes 
than  in  the  music. 

For  an  encore  Mr.  Grainger  per- 
formed his  owi/  transcription  of  one 
of  the  characteristic  English  folk 
songs  collected  by  the  late  Cecil, 
f-harpe.  Then  he  played  the  Brahms 
variations  on  a theme  of  Handel,  in 
which  his  best  qualities  3S  a pianist 
were  disclosed.  David  Gulon’s  ar- 
rangement of  “Sheep  and  Goat 
■Walkin'  in  the  Pasture,”  a cowboy  i 
melody,  followed.  Miss  Maiion  Bauer  s , 
clever  and  interesting  prjlude  in  D ! 
tor  the  left  hand,  the  cndle  song  of  j 
iirahms  arranged  by  the  pianist,  and  ; 
also  his  paraphrase  on  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  "Flower  Waltz”  brought  the  list 
) TO  its  end. 

Mr.  Grainger's  art  remains  sturdy 
arid  even  aggressive.  His  style  is 
more  lyric  than  it  was  in  his  early 
days  here,  but  without  douot  his  play- 
ing is  at  its  best  in  pieces  with  clear 
cut  and  incisive  rhythms,  m which  he 
seems  to  revel. 


//“rv  ^ 1 r 

Perry  (irainger’s  Rrcilal 
,CY  GK.VINGER  so  obviously 
Joy.s  playing  Ihe  I'iaho  that 
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Igor  Stravinsky,  Russian  composer 
and  probably  the  greatest  musical 
genius  alive  to-day,  who  arrived  in 
New  York  Sunday,  likes  the  town  im- 
mensely. is  deeply  interested  in  Ameri; 
can  jazz,  detests  modern  music,  and 
asserts  vigorously  that  he  is  no  fu- 
turist. 

Mr.  Stravinsky  is  already  busily  re"- 
hearsing  for  three  concerts  of  his  own 
composition  with  the  Phiharmonic  Or- 
chestra this  week.  Following  these 
concerts  he  will  play  his  piano  concerto 
with  symphony  orchestras  in  Deiroit. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland.  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago.  He  will  also  play 
cn-  the  concerto  with  Mr.  Mengell^rg  ana 
the  Philharmonic  in  Now  York  on 
February  5 and  6. 

This  cave  man  of  the  modern  mu- 


cannot  help  sharing  his  enjoyment,  cvei 
when  one  is  quite  unable  to  see  eye  to  giga,!  world,  who  has  thupdered  across 
eye  with  him  in  his  interpretation  of  a musical  map  of  Europe  with  ' Le 
p.articular  work.  In  the  Bach-Liszt  G Sacre  du  Printemps”  and  halt  a dozen 
minor  organ  Fugue,  for  instance,  he  other  compositions,  whose_  Pag«.^ 


Sunday  Symphonic  Society 
The  second  free  concert  of  the  season 
of  the  Sunday  Symphonic  Society,  Josiah 
Zuro  conductor,  filled  the  George  M.  Co- 
han Theatre  yesterday.  Gdal  Saleski  s 
’cello  solo  was  well  given  and  well  received 
as  were  the  orchestral  contributions  from 
Bach,  Haydn  and  Rlesenteld.  The  third 
concert  will  be  given  January  18  and 
the  program  will  be  Beethoven’s  ‘ Leonore 


adopted  a light  staccato  that  gave  a curi- 
ously skittish,  young-girlish  character  to 
the  fugue.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  Bach  himself  ever  looked  at  it  in 
that  way:  hut  that  did  not  prevent  us 
from  liking  Mr.  Grainger's  performance 
of  it  greatly.  His  gusto  is  always  iufec- 
iious,  and  his  playing  is  so  clean  and  lucid: 
that  one  has  the  feeling  of  taking  a walkj 
with  him  on  a bright  frosty  morning  and 
■idmiring  the  .spring  and  energy  he  put.® 
into  ever.v  step.  From  this  point  of  vic\^ 
liis  performance  of  the  Brahms  Yaria' 
lions  on  a Handel  theme  wa.s  an  exhllaraj 
tion. 

Mr.  Grainger  gave  us.  hy  way  of  novel 
ties.  Some  admirably  wntlen  pieces  hj 
Balfour  Gardiner  and  a gravely  comicui 
"Sjhcep  and  Goat  Il’alking  to  the  Pasture,  j 
hy  David  Guion,  that  we.  were  all  glad  Iq 
h.av0  repeated.  Familiar  to  us  already 
were  Mr.  Grainger's  own  lusty  arrange-*^ 
luent  of  a .splendid  old  English  morri.Sj 
dance  tune,  his  rather  overdressed  arrange-' 
menl  of  the  Londoudciiy  Air,  and  his 


primeval  passions  and  elemental 
rhythms  all  wielded  musically  with  <-ur- 
passing  command  and  authority  into 
composition.®  whose  sheer  genius  and 
power  have  beaten  down  aesthetic  op- 
position ; this  man  who  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  king  by  the  modernists, 
this  man,  small  in  stature,  with  dark 
sensitive  eyes  and  garbed  in  opera 
pumps,  gray  trousers,  black  cravat, 
pink  sweater  and  monocle,  leaned 
against  a piano  in  his  hotel  room  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  exclaimed  non- 
chalantly, ”Je  deteste  la  musique  mod- 
erne.”  Stravinsky  hates  modern 
music! 

After  this  staggering  statement  Mr. 
Stravinsky  proceeded  to  clarifv  his 
views.  He  is  a small  man  who  stoops 
ii  bit  and  appeared  in  the  above  de- 
lightfully variegated  and  informal 
dress.  He  is  intensely  interested  in 
American  jazz  and  its  rhythmic  pos- 
eibllities.  He  talks  easily.  His  eyes 
light  up  and  his  ideas  flow  fluently 
and  logically,  clothed  in  French  and 
German  with  an  exact  and  sure  com- 
mand of  language. 


s L/eoiioie  , ...  , , 

, , X.  ..TT  «„i=.v.«®”-'^h0wy  paraphrase  on  the  Waltz  from  the 
■kta  o Schuberts  Unfinished, 
overture  no.  u.  o (:as.se-Noiselte  KuUe,  New,  at  any  r.ale  to 

symphony,  Massenet  e Scenes  Flttor- 


esques”  and  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  for""' 
violin;  Peter  Meremblun,  soloist. 


wa.s  his  arrangemciit  of 


Mils  Rubinstein  Guest  Artist. 

Miss  Erna  nuWnSteln  was  the  guest 
b)  tist  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
concert  last  night,  playing  Mendels- 
sohn’s violin  concerto  and  a group  oX 
solos.  It  was  the  talented  young  art- 
ist’s first  appearance  here  this  season. 
She  was  very  warmly  applaudetl  1 
the  large  audience  for  her  perfoim- 


Bra  hills' 

I'rarlle  Korig,.-st  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  lienl,  I draw  the  line:  Mr.  Grainger 
ire.sts  the  lender  little  song  with  a flip- 
pancy that  makes  mo  sei'iously  doubt 
wheiher  he  has  ever  been  n mother. 

ER.NE.ST  .NEWMAN 


I 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

In  the  fugue  there  wrs  a decided 


the  large  audience  for  her  perform-  ■ In  ,^gre  clarity  and  a 

ance.  The  program  included  further  parts  vvere  consplcu- 


xssv-  - 

excerpts  from  "Ulgoletto'  and  Romeo 
It  Juliette”  and  several  selections  for 
orchestra.  The  singers  were  Mines. 
Guilford  and  Morgana  ar.i  Mes.srs. 
Tokatyan.  Ball.  ..a  and  Mardones. 
ill'.  Bximbo.schek  conducted 


SoTranc^-  of'Vm  vxere  consplcu 
ous.  After  the  introduction  by  Bach 
there  wore  four  compositions  by  Bal- 
loTr  Gardiner,  an  English  musician 
torn  id  and  still  bvmg.  rhese 


He  would  make  a good  business 
man.  He  also  reveals  a hard  yet  sen- 
sitive mind,  scientific  jn  method  .and 
sure  of  its  ground.  He  has  humor. 
Irony,  breadth  of  view',  a modest  yet 
firm  belief  in  his  own  work.  He  pos- 
sesses certainty  of  conviction  and  un- 
derlying the  rapid  and  rapier  like  play 
of  his  mind  there  is  a deep  earnest- 
ness in  all  his  conversation. 

•’I  am  no  futurist.”  said  this  modest 
gentleman  who  has  shocked,  shaken 
and  battered  the  musical  gods  of  se  • 
date  and  respectable  audiences, 
am  not  a modern.  “Modern’  is  alwa>  <• 
a compromised  word.  I detest  modern 
music:  by  that  I mean  the  so-called 
musical  products  of  those  gentlemen 
who  seek  to  puzzle,  mystify  and  ex- 
cite the  dear  people  when  they  them- 
selves have  no  command  of  music 


jnaterlaxa  nnrt  noihlns  to  say  anyhoi#« 

I am  Blmply  of  to-day.  I never  com- 
pose wton  tnoalllngr.  My  work  ro- 
nulre#  ft  Meat  deal  of  concentration, 
and  -when  I compose  I follow  a rlKld 
routine  of  certain  hours  for  exercise, 
diet,  work  and  sleep.” 

This  Russian’s  mu.slcal  Interests  ex- 
' tend  In  a score  of  directions.  He  has 
written  a satire  on  ragrtlme,  "a  por-  i 
I trait  of  ragtime,”  he  calls  It.  for  | 
\ eleven  Instruments,  ’ which  will  be  ' 
played  at  a chamber  music  concert  of 
his  own  works  In  Atwlian  Hall  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  He  has  written  a new  piano 
sonata  which  he  will  play  in  the  near 
future,  and  he  Is  hard  at  work  on  re- 
producing piano  records  of  his  own 
works.  Here  again  he  has  his  own 
Ideas  and  he  produces  what  he  calls  a 
“musical  lithograph.”  That  la,  after 
the  first  recording  of  his  two  hand 
arr^mgement  he  goes  over  the  record- 
ing roll  again  and  again.  Interpolating 
new  themes  and  harmonies  and  pro- 
ducing really  an  orchestration  of  his 
tnuslc  for  piano. 

1 After  his  American  tour  Mr.  Stra- 
vinsky will  travel  extensively  in  Eu- 
rope, giving  a number  of  concerts  in 
Spain,  where  his  music  is  attracting 
great  attention. 


I The  tragic  passions  of  a Moravian 
1 Village  and  the  misadventures  of  the  i 
I pnfortunate  "Jenufa”  were  presented 

at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  j 
evening.  There  W'ere  several  changes 
in  the  cast  of  Janacek’s  opera  and  in- 
terest centered  in  the  first  appear- 
ance this  season  of  Mme.  Karin  Cran- 
zell,  the  Scandinavian  contralto  whose 
appearance  as  Frieka  and  liranyacnc 
were  so  favorably  received  last  season. 

Mme.  Branzell  assumed  the  exacting 
duties  of  the  Sexton’s  Widow  after  two 
performances  of  the  role  by  Mme. 
Matzenauer.  Inasmuch  as  this  was 
Mme.  Branzell's  first  interpretation  of 
ihe  role  anywhere  its  tragic  outlines 
and  histrionic  possibilities  will  prob- 
ably ripen  and  mature  conslder.ably 
in  future  performances.  Mme.  Bran- 
zell's  conception  of  the  role  was  thor- 
oughly Intelligent  and  admirable  in 
many  re.spects.  Her  voice  revea.led  all 
its  richne.ss  and  accustomed  warmth. 
But  her  acting  lacked  some  of  the  in- 
j tense  conviction  of  elemental  passions 
unloosed.  She  sang  too  much  to  the 
audience.  She  w^as  not  as  old  as  she 
should  have  been  and  there  was  too 
much  of  the  gloss  of  refinement  ob- 
scuring the  directne.ss  and  simplicity 
of  the  tortured  sexton’s  widow.  The 
skill  with  which  she  used  her  voice, 
however,  and  the  emotional  depth  of 
her  warm  voice  w-ere  well  adapted  to 
th»  vocal  requirements  of  the  role. 

George  Meader  appeared  as  the 
rabidly  jealous  Laca,  who  for  an  un- 
requited love  slashed  the  peach  b'own 
cheeks  of  Jenufa,  vividly  portrayed  by 
Mme.  Jeritza.  He  sang  well,  as  he 
always  does,  but  it  was  not  a role  in 
which  Mr.  Meader  was  wholly  at  case 
and  it  afforded  him  few  opportuni- 
ile.s  to  display  his  mo.st  conspicuous 
talents. 

Miss  Ina  Bourskaya  was  a compe- 
tent and  convincing  Orandmother 
Buriija,  Mme.  Jeritza  gave  a moving 
performance  of  the  young  peasant  girl 
who  married  happily  .after  all,  and  Mr. 
JLaubcnthal  v/as  in  excellent  voice  as 
the  dashing  and  dissolute  young  lover. 
Stetco,  who  started  all  the  age  old  com- 
plications of  young  love  in  a Moravian 
village — or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  an  un- 
usually convincing  performance. 


Miss  Claire  Dux.  a soprano,  who 
made  her  American  debut  in  New 
York  three  years  ago  in  .an  orchestral 
concert  led  by  Richard  Strauss  and 
since  then  has  been  heard  with  the 
Chicago  Opera  and  in  recitals,  gave  a- 
program  of  lyrics  last  night  In  Aeolian 
Hall,  with  Bruno  Seldler-Winkler  at 
the  piano.  Miss  Dux  offered  a varied 
list  of  selections.  Including  Mozart  airs. 
Deems  Taylor’s  song,  ’’The  Rivals,” 
Schreker’s  “Wiegenlled.”  Strauss’s 
“Mein  Auge”  and  Leoni’s  ’’Drummer 
Boy.” 

Miss  Dux’s  singing  was  w’armly  ap- 
plauded by  a large  audience.  Her  de- 
livery had  much  charm  of  sentiment 
and  intelligence,  but  with  certain  vocal 
deficienciq^.  Her  voice,  of  much 
beauty  in  the  middle  r.ange,  sounded 
well  In  her  first  numbers,  but  later 
here  was  some  faulty  tone  placement 


wnu  loss  ot  Af'er  glvlng'dho 

P’De'.i  Vit'nJ  " 'Non  T.ardar”  from 
’’Figaro”  sbo  atdriod  the  ”Vol  Che  Sa- 
poto”  as  an  encore.  Her  stylo  wan 
quite  fascinating  in  Deems  Taylor’s 


marked,  after  a porf'u  noant  v of  'Im  "King-, 
:that  the  work  never  seemed  no  long  ft« 
■[when  It  wa.**  «ut.  In  a •sense  that  Is  true; 

1^.^^  ...  cutting  necessarily  removes  certain 

French  Breton  folk  song  ”l>s  Belles  I vital  portions,  Ihe  organic  connection  Is 
Manleros.”  Tho  two  Taylor  songs  destroyed,  end  the  listener,  in  passing  from 
were  follow'ed  by  Carpenter’s  ’’Rllhou-  join  to  join,  has  tllne  to  become  conscious 

|of  himself.  It  Is  something  of  this  sort 


ettes”  and  Carew’s  ’’Piper  of  I>ove.' 

The  recital  w.-ut  broadcast  from  station  happens  to  u«  with  Bruckner,  cut  or 

uncut.  His  mind  Is  naturally  non-organlc. 

Mme.  Yolanda  Mere  ,na<lo.  her  first 

jappearance  of  the  season  In  a pl.ano  ^ht  he  cannot  co-ordlna  e em, 
recital  ye.sterday  at  Aeolian  Hall,  make*  us  forget  C,  a«  C made  us  forget  B, 
when  she  played  a program  of  music  and  B made  us  forget  A,  till  after  a while 
by  Chopin  and  Liszt.  The  numb.’r.s  by  we  have  traveled  so  far  from  our  base  that 
the  Polish  composer,  in  two  grou;<s,  we  eeem  to  have  been  much  longer  on  the 
Included  the  variations,  opus  12,  the  j-oad  than  we  actually  have. 

Cutting  works  of  this  kind  is  no  real 
remedy;  nothing  that  can  be  done  to 
allies  filled  the  s^ond  group  and  hts  Apparently  the 

Harmonies  du  Solr,  ’ .Sonetto  dl  ,,  . , 

one  thing  that  Bruckner  could  not  do  was 

to  think  connectedly  for  three  minutes 
together.  Who  else  would  have  placed 
that  noble  funeral  section  In  the  adagio 
cheek  by  Jowl  with  the  trivial  second 
section?  Whether  the  threnody  was 
wltten  for  AVagner  or  not,  It  Is  worthy 
of  him : Bruckner  here  seems  to  have  been 

li,stening  outside  the  gates  of  Valhalla, 
and  to  have  preserved  a.  very  good  rec- 
playing  it  with  due  speed,  fire,  force  'ollection  of  what  he  had  heard.  But  as 
and  passion.  Her  brilliant  technical  the  alternative  section  unfolds  Itself  one 
ood  tone  and  intelligence  jig  f^mpted  to  believe  that  he  was  work- 
v.'ere  effectively  displayed  in  all  .she  i,^g  simultaneously  at  the  music  for  a 
did  and  this  with  emphasis  upon  her  Cabaret,  and  that  somehow  or 

delivery  of  such  numbers  as  Chopins  ; , ,.nn  into 

, 0,1.  o,  . » other  the  two  manuscripts  were  run  mio 

C sharp  minor  Scherzo.  She  made  of  ' A 

the  piece  a veritable  tour  de  force  and 

The  best  way  of  all  to  cut  the  sym- 
phony, perhaps,  would  be  to  omit  the  last 
two  movements  altogether.  There  is 
splendid  stuff  in  the  first  two,  and  Jlr. 
Stokowski — who  was  in  excellent  form 
last  evening — and  the  orchestra  madCf 
them  very  beautiful  and  very  impressive. 


barcarolle,  bolero,  and  a nocturnt 
The  Hungarian  composer’s  ’’Funcr- 


Petrarca”  and  arrangement  of  Mcn- 
dolssohn’s  "Fruehlingslied”  the  last 
group. 

Mme.  Mcro’s  performance  demon- 
strated clearly  her  claim  for  being 
one  of  New  A'ork’e  foremost  pianists, 
ias  It  did  also  her  continued  growth 
as  an  interpreter  since  she  made  her 
American  debut  here  fifteen  years 
iago.  She  was  at  her  best,  natur.al'y, 
In  the  music  of  her  countrym.an,  I.iszl, 


won  her  large  audience  completely,  as 
she  seemed  to  do  in  other  work.  An-  j 
other  Chopin  number  greatly  liked  | 
was  the  D flat  waltz,  sometimes  j 
called  the  ’’Minute  Waltz”  because  it ! 
takes  about  a minute  to  play  it, 
which  was  given  as  an  encore. 


Mr.  Henry  Joselyn’s  “War  Dance”  is 
Percy  Grainger  always  emerges  to  ^f  vigorous  piece  of  work,  that  .seemed  to 

ine — so  far  as  a stranger  is  competent  to 
speak  on  such  a point — refreshingly  Amer- 
ican Mr,  Henrv  Kicheim’s  ".Tapanese 
as  many  enthusiasms  as  he  has  pro-  „„  Japanese  melodic  mo- 

grams  and  the  latest  Is  always  the  a fa.scinatlng  atmosphere  of  its 

best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  con-|^^^.„  not  quite  get  over  the 

certs.  Last  night  It  was  Balfour  fpeling  of  some  incongruity  between  the 
Gardiner  whose  four  studies  covered  q iriental  tissue  of  the  melodies  and  the 
a vast  area  of  a generous  program,  jidiom  of  the  Western  orchestra. 

Mr.  .S’tokow.ski  finished  up  with  an  ex- 
iltlng  performance  of  "Finlandia.”  1 
have  heard  the  work  under  Sibelius  him- 
self; as  he  plays  It  It  Is  less  hectic  but 


the  surface  of  his  program  with  a 
new  composition  in  his  grasp;  he  has 


‘’Gardiner  never  writes  without  a 
genuine  emotional  and  musical  in- 
spiration,” carols  Mr.  Grainger  in  a 
program  note,  ’’and  bis  thematic  ma- 


. , , , J,  ^ , , more  eloquent,  less  of  a brilliant  concert 

terlal  Is  direct,  trenchant  and  per- 1 , ' , of 

, piece  and  more  the  intense  e.\pi  ession  oi 


sonal.” 

Such  enthusiasm  Is  contagious, 
especially  when  the  four  pieces  werei 
played  with  true  understanding  and 
sympathy,  tout  It  Is  easier  to  feel  their 
inspiration  as  genuine  than  as  emo- 
tional. They  are  mild,  melodic  studies 
of  British  sailors  and  rural  hedgerows 
of  a disarming,  artless  quality.  They 
are  also  of  a disarming  brevity,  which 
is  fortunate  because  even  good  old 
England  might  grow  tiresome  after 
the  fourth  descriptive  rhapsody. 


tlie  .soul  of  a nation.  But  last  ni.ghfs  per- 
formance was  an  exhilarating  bit  of  vlr- 
l-rR.VEST  NKW.M.AX. 


Mme.  Jeritza’s  third  appearance  In  tho 
quaint  Czechoslovak  opera.  ’’Jenufa,” 
by  her  compatriot.  Leos  Janacek,  was 
made  notable  last  evening  at  the  Metro- 
politan by  three  or  more  new  artists  in 
the  principal  associated  rOIes.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  Swedish  contralto. 
Karin  Branzell,  who  returned  for  the 
season  and  whose  giant  stature  and 
dramatic  strength  were  well  displayed  in 
replacing  Matzenauer's  recent  powerful 
portrayal  of  the  heroine’s  foster-mother, 
figuring  largely  In  the  tragic  plot  of 
humble  peasant  lives. 

Miss  Bourskaya  took  Miss  Howard’s 
r51e  also  as  the  grandmother  and  Mr. 
Meader  that  of  Oehman  as  the  gentler 
of  the  two  adopted  brothers,  rivals  In 
love  for  Jenufa.  Mr.  Laubenthal  and 
others  reappeared  and  Mr.  Bodanzky 
conducted  the  vivid  choral  and  dancing 
ensembles  to  a brilliant  audience  of  the 
Monday  opera  subscription. 


-J  J ^ J 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Mr.  STOKOAVSk:  gave  US  a very 

short  concert  last  night, — no  more 
than  about  seventy  minutes  of  music.  He 
imanaged  this,  in  part,  by  cutting  down 
Bruckner’s  seventh  symphony  drastlcally- 
Even  in  this  shortened  form,  however.  It  Is 
I rather  too  long.  A London  critic 


! PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA. 

The  .case  for  Anton  Bruckner  has 
seldom  been  more  eloquently  argued 
! than  it  was  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
Mr.  Stokowski's  orchestra  strove 
j rhagnlficentlji\  to  make  Bruckner’s 
(seventh  symphony  sound  like  an  in- 
spired work  of  art;  and  If  %heer  play- 
ing were  all  that  was  needful,  the 
deed  had  been  done.  I have  never 
; heat^  a lovelier,  more  three-dimen- 
jsional  and  subtly  graduated  tone  than 
the  Philadelphia  violins  uttered ’during 
|lhe  adagio  movement,  nor  more  solid, 
ihomogeneous  wind-playing.  The  five 
Wagnerian  tubas  that  had  been  called 
in  to  grace  the  occasion  discoursed 
with  peft'ect  unanimity  and  a mellow- 
ness . of  tone  that  rendered  them 
eligible  to  the  horn  fraternity. 

I But  the  deed  was  not  done.  Mr. 
Stokowski  s penetrating  an’d  sympa- 
thetic reading  and  the  fine  playing 
|of  his  orchestra  could  not  manage  to 
write  Bruckner’s  music  for  him.  .This 
s the  iymphony  whoso  slow  move- 
lent  i;„  or  is  not  (according  to  which  | 
klc  you  favor  in  a not  very  Inter- 
stini  historic  controversy),  a funeral 
^lige  iu  memory  .of  th?  d^th  of 
Jwagner.  Tlicre  are  passages  in  it 
of  somewhat  obvious  appCfl,  but 
deeply  fell  and  moving.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  trio  section  of  the 
scherzo,  arc  the  best  things  in  the 
symphony,  .^iid  they  are  good  music. 

The  rest  Is  the  curious  Jumble  of 
scholarship  and  Illiteracy,  of  good 
taste  and  appalling,  of  reminiscence, 
ndividuallty  and  banality  that  Is 
Bruckner’s  music.  The  first  mo.'e- 
ment.  .although  free  of  note-for-note 
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the  evening'.s  novelty.  .Mr.  .f  lyn, 

who  Ir  an  American 

, born  ii'  JMml'.. 

and  now  llvin;  In 

Indianapolis,  d - 

scribe.:  hi.',  suit- 

”.in  attempt  o 

respond  to  Walt  AVhltman’s  cliulIeriA' 
to  A.iierlean  a.-t.”  T-rC  war  flanc  ' , 
which  la  very  hrli  f.  evokes  vii-.'ons  of 
I’-auI  AVfiltom.m  in  moccaflr...  and 
war-bonnet,  brandleiilng  a tomahawk. 
It  l.s.  In  ot!”  words,  Injun  muilc  de- 
livered more  o-  Ies«  (n  terms  of  J-vzz 
band,  primitive,  brazen,  and  tit  timer 
engagingly  vulgar;  nothing  very  mu- 
mentous,  but  the  work  of  a rau.siclan 
who  Is  not  afraid  to  bo  himself,  and 
who  know.s  his  orchestra. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  In- 
cluded tho  J.ipanese  Nocturn.-  from 
Henry  Elchhclm’s  "Oriental  Impres-  ' 
Sion,”  with  n charming  Bngllsh  horn 
solo. by  Ml* *.  Henkclman.  and  Sibel- 
ius’s ’’Finlandia.” 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

, A Jire  broke  out  a few  doors  from 
; Aeolian  Hall  Just  at  concert  time  last 
, night,  and  for  a while  the  audience 
' was  limited  to  tho.se  music  lovers  who 
happened  to  have  reporter’s  police 
cards.  It  was  an  attentive  If  not  ele- 
gant audience,  but  the  manage:-;' 
seemed  determined  not  to  compote  i 
with  the  throbbing  of  fire  engines  out- 
side, and  Aliss  Ethel  Grow  did  not  ; 
make  her  first  appearance  until  the  i 
regular  patrons  arrived, long  after  the' 
scheduled  hour.  She  -sang  an  all-  I 
Arherican  program  of  five  l9ng  groups  j 
which  managed  to  include  almost ! 
every  native  composer,  Man,y  of  the  | 

I songs  werfe  most  engaging,  and  they  ; 
were  all  delivered  with  .Miss  Grow’s , 
u.sual  enthusla.sm,  but  tho  program  | 
would  have  benefitted  by  brevity:  not  i 
' every  compo.ser  under  ’’Tin-  .Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  can  be  wisely' 
grouped  into  one  evening.  The  ner- 

V 

formgtnce  was  under  tho  auspices  oi 
the  A’^hlhgtdn  Heights  Musical  Club. 

Further  down  tho  street  Marguerite 
D’Alvarez  gave  a recital  at  Town  Hall 
which  was  undisturbed  bj4  outer 
I .alarms.  She  plunged  at  once  Into  a 
I Igroup  of  Arensky  and  Berodtn  In  a 
j I program  which  Ignored  the  conven- 
tional openings  and  was  altogether 
-spirited  and  stimulating.  Her  voice 
again  cast  Its  familiar  spell  of  provo- 
cative charm  and  exotic  glamour; 
there  were  momenta,  especially  In  the 
higher  Intervals,  when  she  sacrificed 
perfect  intonation  to  the  intensity  of 
her  expr,es3ion,  but  these  were  forgot- 
ten In  the  sheer  force  of  Its  opulent 
beauty  and  her  sure  sense  of  pace  and 
mounting  cre.scendo  In  Its  "mysteri- 
ous anxieties”  and  "Tus  ojellos  ne- 
gros”  by  Dc  Falla  emerged  as  a 
masterpiece  of  smouldering  fires  and 
shadows.  She  had  the  Immense  ad- 
vantage of  a subtle  ami  comprehend- 
ing accompaniment  by  Morton  How- 
ard. Her  audience  paid  her  its  usual 
tribute  of  rapt  silence  while  she  sang 
and  feverish  demands  for  encores. 

A.  S. 


ine  rniiuoeipniB 

Mr.  Stokowski  opened  the  conn  rl  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  last  night  In 
Carnegie  Hall  with  a performance  of 
Bruckner’s  Seventh  Sytnphonr-  This 
was  In  the  nature  of  a somewhat  be- 
lated observance  of  the  centenary  of  tli' 
AVagnerian  symphonlst.  who  was  bom 
Sept.  8.  1824.  The  only  other  conductor 
besido  Mr.  Stokowski  to  have  hemom; 
Bruckner’s  memory  hereabouts  Is  Jos-  f 

* Stran.'sky,  who  pla.ved  the  Third  .‘fy 
phony  with  the  State  Orchi-slra  ai  an 
earlier  date.  The  Third  .Symphon:  , 
however.  Is  an  immature  work,  with  an 
unusual  number  of  weaknesses,  whli* 
the  Seventh  Symphony  Is  only  second  to 
the  Eighth  by  the  same  composer  In  In- 
spiration and  power.  Therefore,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  inherent  character  of  th> 
mu.sic,  the  performance  last  night  wa. 
the  only  adequate  recognlthiu  tint 
Bruckner  has  received  in  New  York  it  ■- 
.season. 

In  this  fact  is  a melancholy  slgniii- 
cance.  Orchestral  conductors  are  always 
eager  to  find  music  which  -eill  mski- 
their  concerts  popular  with  the  publi 
If  Bruckner's  snores  were  s"  great  a - 
the  more  fanatical  of  his  upporters  in- 


m 

%» ■ 


s 


] • w-  Ht  5irt>rr<«enicd  th!<?  w'iiuei 
in  over>  >c»rK:>  of  nreh*  l.:ti  conc<‘rts. 
fnk  w.  -.lid  h.  v(>  flnwn  In  rivulets  about 
works  and  about  the  curious,  pa- 
thetic ftgun  of  the  peasant,  the  dreamer 
ami  the  ? >er  that  Bruckner  In  his  great- 
est soe-.s  is  plainly  shown  to  be, 

Bruckner,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  dis- 
■Jil-erj-lnc:  with  the  century,  and  the 
dreanc-s  ihct  made  him.  for  Ute  fortunes 
I'f  oiiir.;  e.si  r-.  are  .lust  as  varied  and  In- 
lak  jlcu  if'  fs  tlio.se  of  other  men  in  or- 
Uinarj'  w.  ys  of  living.  The  tragedies  of 
the  Mezarts  and  Schuberts  who  died 
young,  rejected  bv  «the  world  at  the 
height  of  llu'ir  powers,  are  perhaps  not 
so  piteous  as  the  tragedies  of  other  men 
who  hi  d the  power  within  them,  but 
Who.  for  one  or  another  reason,  never 
found  tlieir  voices  or  fully  revealed  the 
vision  that  swept  by  and  dazzled  them 
bj  its  splendor. 

This  was  the  fate  of  Bruckner.  The 
Seventh  Symphon.v  is  a stin-lng  and  at 
tlie  same  time  an  almost  vexatious  expe- 
liance  to  • listener.  Uplifted  by  the 
lofty  ascent  of  the  theme,  whicdi  is  like 
t'  '.estiaJ  portals  opening  to  reveal  won- 
der. h',  suddenly  descends  to  futilities, 
to  Tusslng.  to  the  piling  up  of  sonorities 
fc  ircmencious  climaxes,  with  apparently 
nothing  to  say  when  the  top  is  reached  ; 

! ' the  endless  repetition  of  things  not 
worth  the  saying,  cheek  by  jowl  with 
great  bursts  of  power  and  a vision  at 
times  apocalyptic. 

It  is  in  spite  and  not  because  of  his 
shortcomings  that  Bruckner's  music  has 
thus  far  survived.  The  slow  movement 
of  the  Seventl)  Sj-mphony,  the  move 
inent  which  tlie  composer,  to  the  confu- 
."ion  of  commentators,  insisted  was 
written  In  commemoration  of  Wagner, 
though  the  movement  had  been  com- 
posed before  Wagner's  death  in  1883:  is 
• certainly  one  of  his  finest  passages.  The 
[scherzo,  however,  is  a ohikiish  echo  of 
I Beethoven.  The  finale  employs  a chor- 
ale in  the  Brucknerian  manner,  with 
the  Baireuth  tubas  and  the  pizzicati  of 
lower  strings  to  set  off  the  sustained 
chant,  and  then  the  employment  of  va- 
rious composer's  devices ; but  long  be- 
fore the  end  has  reached  the  listener  is 
weariei.  And  this  with  a growing  re- 
gret. since  it  is  only  necessary  to  listen 
to  a really  great  theme  of  Bruckner, 
to  realize  that  despite  the  mixed  ma- 
terials that  went  to  his  making  he  was 
fundamentally  a great  spirit. 

Small  pieces  made  the  remainder  of 
Ihc;  program.  The  novelty,  was  the 
“War  Dance"  from  Henry  .loslyn’s  or- 
• hestral  suite,  "Native  Moments  " Mr. 
Joslyn  now  lives  in  Indianapolis,  and 
hp,s  compo.sed  in  many  forms.  He  was 
born  in  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20.  1884. 
“This  suite.”  he  says  in  the  program 
note,  “is  an  attempt  to  respond  to 
Walt  Whitman’s  challenge  to  American 
art.  It  seeks  to  express  the  underlying 
primitive.  It  is  meant  to  be  a senes 
of  fundamentals.  Whitman  declares  for 
A natural  expression ; he  sounds  the  call 
for  artists,  poets,  painters,  musicians, 
to  sing  America ; and  some  are  bound 
to  try.”  Mr.  Joslyn  tries,  with  evident 
sincerity  and  considerable  enterprise  in 
instrumentation.  He  seenis  to  have 
achieved  a combination  of  jazz  ana 
Indian  noi.ses.  ^ ,, 

;Mr.  Eichheim’s  “Japanese  Isocturne 
i.«  a version  enlarged  for  full  o^hestra 
of  a movement  fiom  his  five  Oriental 
studies,  composed  for  Mrs.  Frederick  b. 
Coolidge’s  Pittsfield  festival  of  19Z1. 
It  Is  a very  charming  patch  of  color. 
Other  composers  have  conventionalized 
Oriental  impressions.  Mr.  Blobheim 
-'i^ems  to,  have  listened  with  extraor- 
<linary  acuteness  to  sounds  that  he  heard 
In  the  Ear  East  and  to  have  translated 
his  impressions  with  rare  tonal  felicity. 
Japanese  musical  motives  heard  at  night 
In  Ikao,  Matsushina,  Yokohama  and 
Tokio  are  employed,  motives  ‘ played 
bv  blind  nnasseurs,  with  the  shrill  piping 
of  food  vendors,  the  playing  of  the  koto 
and  the  chanting  of  the  prayer  by  an 
old  man  beating  a small  wooden  beii. 
This  piece  constitutes  a most  delicate 
and  poetic  employment  of  instruments 
of  the  on'.hestra.  , 

Mr.  Stokowski  chose  to  end  his  pro- 
gram with  the  patriotic  piece  of  Sibelius. 
“Finlandia.”  The  performance  was 
I radiant  enough;  the  music  has  its 
' ia.lity— powerful  clear,  powerful  lines. 

iple  but  telling  instrumentation.  But 
“i-'inlanc”a.”  Is  a product  for  patriotic 
Jian  artistic  purposes,  very.poor- 
!'■  r^pres  *ntatlve  of  the  composer  in  the 
•ibncert  hall.  Thn  fact  that  Ru.ssla  of 
;■  - old  regime  forbade  the  performance 
of  this  work  In  the  streets  of  subjugated 
Finland  becau.ie  of  lu  revolutionary  ef- 
fect upon  the  populace  does  not  make 
nf  it  an  enduring  achievement.  Why 
"o  T.’e  not  hear  the  Sibelius  of  the  .syni- 
phonic  poems  "En  Saga.”  "Pohjols's 
ihter,  ’ "Night-ride  and  Sunrise, 
■'■'lanldec”  or  the  Second,  Fourth  or 
! ■ 11  Symphonies,  music  of  a truly  gl- 
I i.Im-  power,  stepped  out  of  a prlme- 
past  and  the  age  of  the  sagas? 
How  long  must  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
poser.: living  be  either  Ignored  or  mls- 
repreu' nte  ; by  minor  production.^  w'hich 
dp  Itlm  Injustice  and  entirely  fall  to 
an  idea  of  the  contribution  he  has 
iCdt-  to  orcii  -stral  literature? 


Mr.  Stokowski  completed  his  pro-  , 
gram  with  Uvo  works  by  American  | 
tomposers — Henry  Eichheim’s  exquis- 
ite “Japanese  Nocturne,’’  from  his  well  ^ 
known  and  captivating  suite  of  Ori- 
I ,,tal  sketches,  and  a piece  now  to  this  | 
town;  a “War  Dance”  from  a suite  ! 
called  “Native  Moments,”  by  Mr.  Henry  , 
Joslyn,  a busines-.  man  who  lives  in 
Indianapolis  and  writes  music  on  the  ■ 
side  he  has  composed  a quantity  of 
it.  ili:  "War  Dance,”  he  says,  is  “the 
jazz  01  contest-  the  pulse  of  struggle  ‘ 
in  Lht  midst  of  frivolity — the  war  of  i 
eve»->’  day  as  well  as  the  war  of  all  Hire  ; 

t e v.ar  for  freedom  and  time  to  ] 1 
think,  a.s  well  as  the  war  for  life  and  ' 
time  to  dance.  Jazz  color  is  used  in  | 


part,  wifhbut'  any  attempt  to  aecraci. 
Tin  Pan  Alley.  The  shooting  horns 
and  whizzing  trumpets  are  too  serious 
yet  for  that.  The  suite  was  vyritten 
in  Chicago  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Joslyn’s  piece  is  brief  and  amus- 
ing—a not  particularly  adventurous 
expe'-inient  in  syncopated  rhythms  and 
mildly  jazzed  scoring.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know'  the  entire  suite- 
perhaps  Mr.  Stokowski  will  let  us 
the  other  movements  some  time.  Mr. 
Joslyn’s  description  of  them  is  pro- 
vocative. . . , 

Mn.  Stokowski  ended  his  concert  with 
that  favorite  northern  warhorse  «t 
his,  Sibelius’s  “Finlandia,”  of  which  he 
always  contrives  to  give  a performance 
that  is  a good  deal  better  than  the 


I Gustavo  Carranza,  Pianist,  in  Debut. 

I Gu.stavo  Carranza,  gave  an  exhibition 
' of  good  nerve  in  his  d6but  recital-  yes- 
i terday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  when 
i the  young  Mexican  pianist  became  con- 
fused in  Beethoven's  sonata  Op.  110  and 
j walked  off-stage  to  g^t  his  printed  music 
and  some  one  to  turn  pages  for  him. 
So  ably  did  he  control  his  modest  da- 
I meanor  and  determination  to  win  a 
j hearing  that  an  American  audience  not 
only  staid  through  the  matinee,  but  pro- 
longed each  group  of  fiicces  with  en- 
I cores.  M r.  Carranza,  now  a teacher 

! here,  began  with  "Four  Cuckoo  Clocks." 

I trifles  from  "De  Coucoii"  of  Daquiii  to 
I like  bits  of  Arensky,  Godowsky  and  hlm- 
; self.  Of  Chopin  he  gave  several  rarities, 
i such  as  variations  on  a Gennan  theme, 
j prelude  and  fugue  in  A and  introduc- 
1 tion  and  rondo,  Ap.  18,  Strangely,  too, 
' for  a Batin,  he  made  a strong  finish 
with  sixteen  waltzes  and  the  well- 
I played,  keen,  nervous  scherzo  in'  E flat 
minor  of  Brahms. 


“L’Africana’’  Repeated. 

IMeyerbeer’s  '‘L’Africana’,’  \va*  re- 
oeatecl  at  the  i^etropoUtan  Opera 
House  last  evening  with  a familiar 
■ast  that  sang  to  a packed  house', 
iliss  Rosa  Ponselle  was  In  admirable 
mice  and  died  to  great  applause  un- 
ler  the  deadly  Manzanilla  tree.  Miss 
Jueena  Mario  as  Jnes  also  sang  most 
'ffectlvely.  Mr.  Gigli  was  in  his  fa- 
'orable  ^oIe  as  the  Intrepid  explorer, 
'asco  da  Gama,  and  Mr.  Rothler 
loubled  as  the  Grand  Inquisitor  and 
Irand,  Brahmin,  and  Messrs.  Didur, j 
iiranian.  Bada  and  Daniso  were  other 
rincipals  in  the  cast.  Mr.  Seraftn ' 
ontiucted  a spirited  perfoi-mance. 


Miss  Ballon  Gives  Piano  Recital. 

Miss  Ellen  Ballon  gave  a piano  re- 
tal  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
-moon  and  succeeded  In  rendering  a 
Dt  very  impressive  or  distinctive 
.’ogram  In  a manner  deserving  ol 
msiderac>te  praise.  Her  offerings  in-, 


Gustavo  Carranza,  a Mexican  pianist, 
making  his  first  appearance  here,  pro- 
vided an  unusual  opening  for  his  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  This  was  a group  entitled  “Four 
Cuckoo  Clocks,”  of  various  centuries: 
pieces  by  Daquin,  Arensky,  Godowsky 
and  Mr.  Carranza,  whose  own  piece  and 
Mr.  Godowsky’s  gave  the  cuckoo  call  a 
more  elaborate  dress  than  the  others. 

In  these  Mr.  Carranza  seemed  a play- 
er of  neat,  skilful  technique,  and  also 
in  the  earlier  movements  of  Beethoven’s 
sonata.  Op.  110.  A lapse  of  memory, 
however,  caused  a brief  halt  while 
music  was  procured,  but,  not  daunted, 
Mr.  Carranza  answered  the  applause  at 
the  close  with  Beethoven’s  Ecossaises. 
A group  of  some  Chopin  seldom  played 
followed,  the  Prelude  and  Fu^'ue  in  A, 
Variations  on  a German  Theme,  Noc- 
turne in  F,  Bolero  and  Introduction  and 
Rondo,  Oo.  16.  A hearing  of  the  group 
suggested  that  performances  of  most 
of  these  pieces  may  well  remain  infre- 
quent. 

Mr.  Carranza,  who  had  i-ecovered  his 
best  form  during  this  group,  followed 
by  an  encore,  closed  with  Brahms’s 
sequence  of  sixteen  waltzes  and  his  E 
fiat  minor  Scherzo. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


L- 


elleVi  ballon. 

Her  recital  of  piano  music  in  Aeo 
lian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  revealed 
Ellen  Ballon  as  the  possessor  of  a 
{ fluent  technique  and  a good  sense  of 
planistic  style.  Her  touch  Is  firm  and 
generally  clean  cut,  and  she  rrianages! 
an  excellent  volume  of  tone  without, 
pounding.  She  handled  the  Bach-j 
BusOnl  toccata  with  an  evident  com- 
prehension of  its  structural  complica- 
tions and  extracted  what  poetry  there 
was  in  the  sentimental  Interludes  of 
the  Liszt  B minor  sonata. 

Her  dynamic  range  is  still  limited. 
Sonorous  as  her  fort^  were,  she 
reached  her  climax  too  soon  In  the 
sonata  and  was  accordingly  unable  to 
quite  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
finale;  her  pianissimo  playing  still  has 
a touch  of  matter-of-factness  about  it. 

Her  program,  It  seemed  to  me,  was 
ill-advised.  It  was  one  of  those  al- 
bum affairs  that  teachers  so  love  to  I 
arrange  becau.se  they  necessitate  get  - j 
ting  no  new  music.  Besides  the  Bach 
toccata  and  the  Liszt  sonata,  both  of 
which  have  been  played  to  death,  her 
list  offered  nothing  beyond  two  incon- 
sequential bits  by  Alberto  Jonas,  a 
conventional  thrfpin  group,  the 
‘‘i'fephlsto’’  waltzes,  Philipp’s  “Elf,” 
and  Lladoff's  hoary  old  "Music  Box” 
Such  a list,  besides  being  hackneyed, 
bffered  very  little  to  test  the  emo- 
tional depth  of  her  playing.  What  that 
depth  Is  t’nere  is  consequently  no  way 
of  knowing.  Certainly  she  zvas  equal 
to  a.ll  that  she  played.  Next  time  she 
should  set  hen  teeth  Into  more  aes- 
thetically 8ub.staiulal  fare. 


eluded  Busanijs  arrangement  of 
Bach's  C major  toccata,  Liszt’s  B 
minor  sonata,  played  in  one  move- 
ment; two  charming  compositions  by 
Alberto  Jonas,  a group  of  Chopin  ! 
compositions  and  closing  numbers  by  I 
Philipp,  Ihadow  and  Liszt. 

Miss  Ballon  di.splayed  a few  de- 
ficiencies in  matters  of  temperament 
and  a lack  of  color  in  .some  of  her 
phrasing,  but  her  playing  as  a whole 
was  sound  and  intelligent,  marked 
by  authority  and  confidence,  atid 
maintaining  a consistent  artistic  level 
throughout  the  program.  More  than 
once  .she  almost  succeeded  in  scaling ! 
the  heights.  Her  tone  was  firm  and  . 
resonant,  revealed  in  glowing  legato' 
of  considerable  flexibilit.v,  and  her ! 
musical  structures  revealed  an  in-  ^ 

1 telligent  appreciation  of  significant 
details. 

In  the  delicate  art  of  subtle  shad- j 
Ing  Miss  Ballon  was  not  an  adept' 
and  neither  was  her  rlngeof  dynamics 
an  extensive  one.  In  the  broader  as- 
pects of  her  art,  however,  she  was  | 
admirable. 

Mis»  Epstein,  Violinist,  Plays.  ( 

Miss  Lea  Epstein,  violinist,  gave 
a concert  last  evening  at  Aeolian 
Hall  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Adelaide 
Zardo  at  the  piano.  The  most  im- 
portant nutlibers  on  the  program  were 
the  Grieg  sonata  in  G,  Tartini’s  "La 
Follia’’  (Cesar  Thomson’s  airange- 
ment)  and  Sarasate’s  “Gypsy  Airs.” 
Miss  Epstein  was  heard  here  last  sea- 
son, when  her  accomplishments 
seemed  to  he  quite  as  large  as  they 
were  last  evening. 

She  has  a commendable  finger 
technic  and  a confident,  If  not  desir- 
ably elastic  how.  But  her  tone  was 
dry  last  evening  and  frequently 
cloudy'.  She  played  without  spirit  or 
imagination,  so  that  she  seemed  to 
be  as  one  repeating  a lesson  learned 
with  difficulty'  and  with  little  enthus- 
iasm. 


German  Soprano  Arrives  Jan.  10. 

Berta  Morena,  soprano  of  the 
Munich  State  Opera,  will  arrive  on 
the  Lapland  'January  10.  making  lier 
reappearance  in  America  with  the 
New  York  Sy'mphony  Orchestra,  Wal- 
ter Damrosch  conductor,  at  Wash- 
Ingtoji,  January  13;  Baltimore,  Jan- 
uary 14,  and  riiiladelphla,  January  15 
in  a special  Wagner  program. 


and  continuity  unless  ine  perronmer  is 
able  to  meet  the  composer  half  way. 
emphasize  his  greatness  and  conceal  hi' 
shortcomings.  To  do  this  -with  tue 
B minor  sonata  is  a task  for  only  greai  I 
pianists  and  mnsiclane ; It  Is  no  partic- 
ular disparagement  of  Miss  Ballon  n ■ 
remark  that  she  wras  not  fully  equal  to 
the  test. 

She  made  the  best  impression  in  Cho- 
pin’s  C minor  nocturne.  In  which  she  , 
sliow'ed  more  than  facility  and  eager-  i 
ness  for  planistic  fray.  The  melodies  , 
Were  sung  with  a beautiful  tone,  the 
pedaling  added  color  and  the  sweep  of  j 
the  octave  passages  that  set  off  the 
chorale  was  dramatic.  I 

Miss  Ballon  showed  how  rapidly  she 
could  play  not  only  In  the  B flat  minor 
prelude  but  the  ^tude  In  F minor.  Why.  , 
it  may  be  a.sked.  shonld  this  4tude  b' 
played  with  such  excessive  speed " R 
IS  not  so  ugly  that  It  must  be  hurried 
over.  It  could  be  played  twice  as  slow- 
ly as  yesterday  and  remain  the  Incom- 
parable string  of  pearls  that  It  Is. 

The  net  impression  of  these  perform- 
ances, of  a pastorale  by  A.  Jonas, 
with  more  than  a little  of  a certain 
Scarlatti  pastorale  In  it,  and  of  an 
agreeable  toccata  by  the  same  com- 
poser, w'as  of  a young  pianist  of  tal^t, 
with  a good  technical  foundation  and  a 
good  deal  to  learn  before  she  can  appear  . 
as  a distinctive  figure  before  a metro-  j 
politan  audience.  i 

BRUNO  HUHN  CONDUCTS.  i 

New  "Vork  Banks  Glee  Club  Ap- 
plauded in  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  New  York  Banks  Glee  Club, 
which  from  a nucleus  of  young  city 
bankers  in  879  has  grown  to  an  adult 
male  chorus  of  sixty  or  morev  olces  and 
which  is  now  in  Its  forty-sixth  season, 
appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
under  the  baton  of  Bruno  Huhn.  Both 
the  singers  and  their  audience,  which 
has  likewise  grown  in  numbers  and 
quality,  were  in  holiday  mood  for  an 
hour’s  musical  respite  from  recent  over- 
time workdays  in  the  financial  district. 
Four  assisting  artists  were  Anita  Low-  i 
ell.  soprano : Mabel  Farrar,  violin : Wil- 
liam J.  .Falk,  piano,  and  Maurice  Rum-  I 
sey.  organ. 

The  program  was  well  selected,  ’tj 
began  with  Victor  Harris’s  “English  j 
Sailor  Song,”  sung  by  the  club,  and  . 
followed  by  Henry  Carey’s  “Sally  in ; 
Our  Alley,"  and  Edward  Phelp's  “The  j 
Haunted  Stre.-un.”  with  solo  given  by 
Miss  Lowell.  Both  of  these  last  two  | 
named  numbers  zvere  among  those 
inueh  liked  and  they  had  to  b4  repeated,  j 

Other  selections  for  the  choir  were, 
Percy  Tcietcher’s  dramatic  ballad,  the 
'•Vision  of  Belshazzar."  incldent.al  solo 
sung  by  'Tl'Mliam  Roberts.^  irharles 
Gounod's  “Ave  Marian"  zvith  Mii4s 
Lowell,  soloist:  Chadwick’s  ‘‘.loshua.’ 
Hadley's  "The  Musical  Trust”  and  for 
the  closing  song  Fletcher’s  “Ring  Out 
Wild  Bells.” 

Miss  Lowell’s  solo  numbers  included 
Vidal’s  “Arictte.”  Miss  Farrar  played 
Sarasate’.s  “Faust”  fantasy  and.  In  a 
second  solo  group,  Schubert's  “Ave 
Maria,” 

The  choir  shozved  its  excellent  train- 
ing and  sang  delightfully.  Its  tone  is 
idmirablc.  Every  voice  in  the  chior 
seemed  to  be  of  musical  quality  and 
the  tenor  choir  exceptional.  Good  bal- 
ance and  uplrit  marked  further  its 
delivery  as  did  fine  shading  and  clear 
diction. 

The  occasion  as  a whole,  including 
the  work  of  the  club  and  soloists,  zvas 
evidently  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  audi- 
ence whicU  filled  the  halb 
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BUen  Ballon’*  Reeltal. 

•Touth."  said  Fi-anz  Liszt,  "is  the 
time  for  virtuosity.”  Budding 
a natural  gift,  which  has  evidently  been 
sedulously  cultivated,  for  piano  play- 
ing and  a tone  zvhlch  when  unforced 
hail  singing  and  sensuous  f 

the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 

piano  recital  given  yesterday  ^fternoo 
Ellen  Ballon  In  Aeolian  Hall- 


SfiatinsUy  at  the  Pliilliarm'inic 
tLD  LEGENDiJ.  old  catchwords,  die 
hard.  It  is  .appai'ently  still  the 
cusTom  in  some  quarters  to  speak  of 
Sfravinskz-  as  if  thi.s  were  1914  instead  of 
1925.  as  if  his  zvoik  were  as  new  to  iis 
now  as  it  zvas  then,  as  if  it  carried  the 
same  significance  now  that  it  seemed  to 
carry  then.  It  is  evidently  forgotten  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  been 
able  to  get  to  know  our  Stravinsky  as 
"ell  as  zve  knozv  our  Brahms  or  our 
Strauss.  He  is  no  longer  a new  com- 
poser; and  it  really  will  not  do  to  go  on 


Miss  Ballon  played  the  Bach-Busoni  (a)king  about  him  for  over-as  if  he_  zz'ere 
Toccata  in  C major,  ® ■ ■ " far  ahead  of  us  that  zve  should  have  i 

sonata,  a group  of  Chopin  an  j m pant  our  lungs  out  to  catch  up  zvith 

compositions  by  A.  „„ 

^*^1arge“'"order  for  any  pianist,  and  j longer  in  front  of  us  but.  in  a great 
tould  perhaps,  have  been  best  avoided  many  respects,  very  much  behind  us.  U 
by  Miss  Ballon  until  her  fingers  ana  ppeded  only  such  a concert  as  that  of  last 
arms  have  more  weight  and  cesen'e  ri.ight,  made  up  entirely  of  his  ozvn  '•'  ■ik. 
strength  than  they  have  today  an  make  the  most  casual  observer  re  .'ize  . 

intellect  the  pozver  to  c°"cc  ze  much  of  that  zvork  is  already  p' . 

,r,imical  canvas  in  a more  synthetic  man 

In  some  quarters  he  is  still  spoken  of 

**^'he  ingenuity  of  structure  and  the-  nith  bated  breath  as  an  "arch-re\ ■•liiiio!’ 
matte  transformation  In  thi.s  sonata  does  •.  ijszt  said  of  ,'onze  one  tor  zvhoi 
not  suffice  to  give  It  unbroken  streng  zvere  made  on  the  ground  (hat  1 


. ' ll  <"  I »!' 
qiii  no  ^rvlenncni  )•>.<:•  ■ *traviiisk^"  is 
nno  of  areli-rc\ nUilloriai'ico  wlio  lla^p  j 

not  rpvolutionlzcil  niiytliinK.  A VPNoluUon  | 
is  a clrnsili-  liapi>enlng  afit'i"  whloh  tilings. 
iVir  lipttor  01'  for  wor.oo,  c.an  never  be  again 
a.v  they  were  before.  Wagner  nas  a 
revolutionary  in  muf.ir,  in  the  sense  that. 

I after  him.  no  opera  couhl  be  written  a.a  If  i 


lie  had  never  FNisted 

(•■lopiii  was  a revoliitlonary,  not  in  fornii 
lint  in  Inarmony:  the  harinonii;  history  of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  nuisie 
would  htiiV  been  different,  hud  he  ne\ei 
been  born.  But  what  has  Stravinsky  revolu- 
tionized'.’ What  is  he  likely  to  revolu- 
tionize? Nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

Ha  is  a highly  individual  artist,— but  so 
indlvidtial  that  the  best  of  what  he  has 
done  cannot  be  pas.scd  on  to  others,  or 
made  a fertile  prlneiple  in  nnislc  in  gen- 
eral. His  one  supreme  gift  is  his  orchestral 
olor.  But  this  is  so  intimately,  in-  i 
.apparably  linked  with  his  subjects  that  ^ 
nothing  but  disaster  can  result  when  an- 
other composer  tries  to  repeat  the  same  1 
effectii  in  connection  with  a .different  sub- 
.iect.  .So  far  is  he  from  having  revolu- 
tionized music  that  the  best  music  in 
every  country  is  now  turning  its  back  on 
him.  He  Is  even  turning  his  own  back 
on  that  past  of  his  that  is  supposed  to  have 

;arned  him  the  title  of  arch-revolutionary: 
or  evidence  of  the  truth  of  which  state- 
ment let  any  one.  glance  at  the  new  piano 
concerto. 

Stich  interest  as  Strav  insky  still  has  for 
tis  ir  not  In  virtue  of  what  he  stands  for 
but  in  virtue  purely  of  what  he  Is.  He 
is  not  a seminal  force,  a symbol;  he  is 
.iust  an  individuality.  His  musical  gift  is 
a rather  small  one,  but  It  is  unmistakably 
his  own.  Who  can  doubt  that  to  posterity 
supposing  his  career  to  end  now — he  will 
simply  be  the  composer  of  two  charming 
liUle  works.  "I/Oiseau  de  Feu”  and  "Pe- 
trouchka,  ” plus  semis  couple  of  dozen  great 
I'.ages  in  "T.e  Sacre  du  Printemps”?  And 
what  is  there  tliai  deserves  the  title  of 
rev-olutlonai'y  in  the  two  ballets  by  which 
he  is  he.'d  known?  Their  workmanship  Is 
evdulsite,  as  Ids  orchestral  workmanship 
is  In  general:  but  .as  regards  their  essen-.  | 
tial  musical  substance  they  t^re  among  the 
simplest,  most  tr.ansparent  things  of  our  ■ 
lime;  already  they  have  become  to  this 
decade  what  the  “Casse-Noisette”  Suite  ; 
and  the  ‘‘Peer  Gynt”  Suite  were  to  the  i 
last,-!-little  things  of  perfect  finish  and 
pure  delight.  But  arch-revolutionary? 
Decidedly  no! 

How  little  he  has  to  say  that  is  really  i 
vital  was  shown  conclusively  enough  last  j 
night.  "L’Oiseau  de  Feu"  was  as  delight- 
ful as  evei.  The  best  things  in  the  "Pul-  | 
elnclla"  are  not  his  but  Pergolesi’s.  (Some  j 
of  the  finest  music  of  the  ballet,  by  the 
way,  is  omitted  from  the  concert  suite.) 
Here  and  there  he  does  somethin.g  to  Per- 
golcsi's  music  th.at  is  frankly  disagree- 
able: but  in  the  main  hts  handling  of  his 
ruedecessor  is  curiously  interesting.  It  is 
like  a translation  that  gives  us  the  sense 
of  the  original  faithfully  enough,  but  Is 
yet  too  impregnated  with  the  idioms  of 
the  second  language  to  create  the  at^nos- 
phere  of  the  first  in  any  one  who  knows 
this. 

As  lor  the  rest  of  the  program.  It  merely 
showed  up,  for  the  most  part,  Stravinsky’s 
limitations.  His  faculty  for  decoration  is 
inexhaustible,  and  of  a fascinating  sure- 
ness.  But  his  pow'ers  of  genuinely  musical 
Inventfon  are  sm.ill.  Strip  the  "Fireworks" 
and  the  "Scherzo  Fantastiaue  ’ of  their 
color,  and  what  remains  of  them?  Apply 
the  same  process  to  the  "Nightingale,”  and 
what  remains  of  that?  Here  and  there  is 
a touch  of  searching  pathos,  of  ravishing 
hlzari’erie.  of  genuine  beauty;  hut  at  least 
severity-five  per  cent  of  the  woik  Is  the 
thinnest  commonpiace.  The  practicing  mu- 
,«lclan  can  listen  to  these  works  again  and 
again,  for  the  handling  of  the  orchestra  In 
them  is  worth  perennial  study.  But  he  be- 
comes more  and  more  critical  of  the  mur 
sical  substance  of  them;  while  the  general 
public,  that  Is  not  interested  In  technical 
.subtleties,  never  takes  the  works  to  its 
heart. 

The  "Nightingale”  has  had  Us  chance  on 
the  sta<e  again  and  again,  but  it  cannot 
establish  Itself;  as  soon  as  the  first  shock 


oi  orchestral  nOveliy  is  I’.ver/'ffiWpooinr.' 
of  the.  invention  behind  li  all  la  fa^al  lo  it. 
In  another  genie  li  i-'  ilm  an.iloKiie  io 
Sirausa'  '•Alpine”  Symphon.v;  tlie  musiclari 
i.s  Interested  In  the  orchealral  v Irliiosit.v 
of  that  work,  hut  llie  pulillc  stCiidlly  de 
Cline*,  having  he.srd  II  once,  in  be  drawn 

10  It  again.  ,\nd  Ktravlnaky  lacUa  one 
faculty  that  la  always  of  service  lo  .Strauss 

-that  of  the  large-scale  huilder.  The 
I'ierrtian  principles  of  atruclure  may  be 
standardized,  convcfitlonalizcd.  but  at  any 
rate  they  serve  thole  purpose.  Stravin- 
sky has  no  more  faculty  for  structure 
than  a child  has.  He  is  simply  iiU'apable 
of  ihinking  con.secutlvely  for  more  lhan 
a few  pages  at  a lime;  and  the  musical 
Jlatener  grows  weary  of'  his  fra.gmeiitari- 
Viess,  his  repetitions,  his  helplesnness.  He 
Is  a very  Interesting  phenomenon:  but  J 
fancy  that  posterity  will  hold  up  Us  hands 
In  amazement  at  the  excitement  he  created 
In  his  own  day.  He  is  no  Titan,  no  arch- 
ie voluiionaiy ; lie  i.s  Just  a Utile  Master 
who  has  produced  a few  Incomparable 
miniatures  and  a pile  of  rubbish. 

•Vs  a conductor  lie  .shaped  better  than 
we  had  anticipated.  Conducting  is  ob- 

11  viously  not  his  metier.  V>ui  he  gcncratl; 
mana.gcd  to  get  the  broad  effect  of  i 
passage.  His  tempo  in  the  opening  move 
incut  of  ’’U’Oiscau  de  Feu”  was  faster'  tha 
that  of  all  other  conductor.s  whom  I hav| 
heard  in  the  work,  and  his  tone  mucj 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


louder. 


By  OUN  DOVt’NES. 


From  B Late  Edition  of  Vesterday’s  Times 
The  rhilharmonlj  Concert. 

The  most  brilliant  concert  audience  of 
the  season  assembled  last  night  in  Car- 
negie Hall  to  witness  the  first  appear- 
ance as  conductor  in  America  of  Igor 
Stravinsky  at  the  head  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  in  New  York  in  a pro-  ^ 
gram  of  his  own  works.  The  same  audl-  j 
ence  sat  through  a concert  of  various  j 
merits,  and  after  the  final  performance  of 
excerpts  from  "Oiseau  de  feu”  remained 
for  minutes  in  the  hall,  frantically, 
applauding,  cheering  too,  until  the  com- 
poser appeared  in  hat  and  coat,  waving 
acknowledgments  and  plainly  showing 
that  another  engagement  claimed  him. 

Ordirarily  audiences  and  demonstra- 
tions such  as  tliesc  are  reserved  for  first 
nights  at  the  opera  or  similar  up- 
heavals. But  these  are  the  days  of 
"star"  conductors,  composers,  virtuosi, 
and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stravinsky 
had  not  unnaturally  assumed  much 
glamor  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

This  public — or  as  much  of  it  as  couta 
crowd  into  Carnegie  Hall — craned  its 
neck  as  the  composer-conductor  capie 
upon  the  stage.  It  was  a small,  wiry 
man.  unpretentious,  apparently  mxious 
to  get  to  his  business  and  through  R 
soon  as  possible,  who  bowed  low  to  the 
orchestra  risen  in  his  honor,  and  to  tne 
audience  that  was  applauding  him,  then 
took  the  baton  and  launched  into  the 
first  composition  on  the.  program. 

This  was  Stravinsky’s  arrangement  of 
the  familiar  Song  of  the  Volga  Boatman. 
The  arrangement  was  written  for  an  oc- 
casion, and  .scored  for  an  orchestra  ot 
wind  and  percussion  instruments.  The 
occasion  was  a gala  performance  of  the 
Italian  Red  Cross  given  by  the  Russian 
Ballet  la  April,  1917,  at  the  Costanzi 
Theatre  in  Rome.  The  composer  in- 
tended that  his  transcription  "should 
replace' the  old  Russian  national  hymn, 
which  cannot  be  played  since  the  revo- 
lution  and  the  abdicating  of  the  C^ar. 
Tho  circumstances  no  doubt  oustiiied— 
or  palliated — the  score  ; the  unromantic 
fact  remains  thd.t  no  orchestra  would 
give  this  piece  a place  on  a serious  pro-  . 
gram  If  It  were  not  signed  by  Igor  j 
Stravinsky.  It  is  a very  short,  plain, 
bare  transcription,  with  traditional  nar- 
mony,  of  a famous  tune.  Nothing  is  done 
with  the  tune ; there  is  neither  introduc- 
tion. development,  pe'roratlon  or  coda. 
'Hie  thing  is  over  nearly  before  It  be- 
gins ; and  there  was  Mr.  Stravinsky 
bowing  again,  almost  before  the  audience 
had  accustomed  Itself  to  the  fact  of  his 
performance.  . , „ 

The  following  portions  of  the  program 
sufficed  to  give  a rough  sketch  of 
Stravinsky's  early  efforts  In  finding 
himself  as  a creative  artist.  It  in; 

' eluded  the  "fantasy’  hireworks. 
Written  when  our  composer  was  a pupti 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  for  the  wedding 
of  his  teacher’s  daughter:  the  Scherzo 
Fantastiaue,"  Inspired  by  various  books 
on  the  life  of  ttie  bee:  the  symphonic 
poem.  "Be  Chant  du  Rosslgnol."  repre- 
senting 'not  one  but  several  periods  in 
Stravinsky’s  development;  the  bauet 
music  after  Pergolesl.  "Pulclnella,  and 
the  delightful  inu.sic  for  the  ballet. 
"Oiseau  de  Feu.”  To  the  concert  of  to- 
morrow is  left  "Petrouchka,  and  It 
now  seems  unlikely — more  s the  pity 
that  Mr.  Stravinsky  will  condvict  an 
orchestral  performance  here  ot  bacre 
du  Printemps.” 

In  common  with  more,  than  one  nvhO" 
cm  composer,  the  early  music  of  Stra- 
vinsky contains  very  liUIe  that  Is  of  In- 
i terest  or  throws  anv  important  light  on 


tlie  he  wii.;  lat.-r  to  pm  uie  ni  o 

(■n  ative  artl.  I Tin  r«  ii  j iiii'iiMiire  m I 
Noiithfiil  "l•.-p^lt"  In  " l.'lreworUs,"  i ! 
gayet.v  and  Iminor  wlilcti  iiroclulm  that 
til.  music  nil'll  not  bo  token  very  ,m.||. 
ously.  ItH  merltH  are  those  of  instru- 
nientutlon,  which  I.s  very  much  in  the 
niannor  of  the  later  Klmsky-Korsakofr. 
Tlie  ■ 5'..'herzo  FantaBthiue"  is  no  better. 
It  It:  again  a tilecc  of  brilliant  In.stru- 
nientotioit  by  a .Uudent  iiuiSterlnB  hla 
business  wiiii  precooloUH  rapidity,  ^ul 
Chant  du  Ros-olgnol"  Is  a different 
matter. 

ThI.s  mti.sle  I.s  early  and  later  Stra- 
vinsky. The  beginning,  as  Is  well  known, 
was  eompo.sed  In  the  period  of  "Oiseau 
de  Feu."  and  the  first  act  of  tho  fairy- 
tale music  drama  founded  on  the  story 
i of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  eom- 
I pleted  in  1!)0!).  'rhen  came  "Petrouch- 
ka"  In  1010-11  ; then,  two  years  later, 
tlie  climax  of  Stravlnsklan  audacity, 

! "f.lacre  du  Printemps”  and  the  riot 
tliat  its  first  performance  excited  In 
I Paris.  Ther.iafter  .Stravinsky  turned  to 
"Be  Rosslgnol,”  performed  In  May, 
toil,  at  the  Paris  Opera.  During  the 
war  the  opera  was  turned  into  a ballet ; 
the  music  of  the  ballet  In  turn  made 
a symphonic  poem,  "Chant  du  Rosslg- 

fiol,"  the  score  of  which,  performed 
tu*.t  nlglit.  was  published  In  1021.  This 
uymolionlc  poem  has  as  principal  sec- 
rlens  the  preparations  made  in  the  pal- 
fl/ie  of  the  Emperor  to  receive  the  night- 
ingale; the  appearance  of  the  two  night- 
ingales. false  and  true ; the  Illness  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor  and  ills  recovery  In- 
spired by  the  true  nightingale's  song, 
and  the  song  of  the  flshemian,  heard 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  tlie 
composition,  is  of  Debussyan  quality, 
but  how  beautiful ! 

Among  the  most  distinctive  features 
are  the  Chinese  march,  with  Us  rhyth- 
mical complications  and  its  conflicting 
harmonic  planes : the  nightingale’s  song, 
the  funeral  march  and  the  conclusion. 
The  middle  sections  of  the  tone  poem 
have  the  sardonic  wit  and  bite  of  Stra- 
vinsky’s maturity.  Doubtless  the  musk 
would  best  accompany  the  stage  .spec- 
tacle, but  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  Im- 
aginative and  individual,  while  other 
passages,  even  after  repeated  hearing, 
sound  empty,  ugly  and  futile. 

The  "Pulclnella"  Suite  l.s  an  adroit 
orchestral  treatment  of  short  pieces  by 
Pergolesl,  a composer  who  died  before 
his  time  and  who  was  unable  to  defend 
himself  from  Mr.  Stravinsky’s  ingenu- 
ities and  occasional  vulgarisms.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  music  on 
the  program  was  that  of  "Oi,«eau  de 
Feu.”  a work  in  which  many  felt  that  the 
hero  ot  the  hour  was  heard  to  the  best 
advantage,  both  as  composer  and  or- 
che.stra  leader. 

Early  in  the  evening  Mr.  Stravins'ky 
had  hiade  it  clear  that  he  was  a.  com- 
poser' rather  than  a conductor.  In  the 
performance  of  "Oiseau  de  feu,”  possi- 
bly because  the  music  was  more  familiar 
to  the  players,  po.ssibly  because,  in  spite 
of  his  pi'otestations,  Mr.  Stravinsky 
loves  this  early  score  more  than  he  will 
admit,  there  was  a conviction  and  a 
glow  of  feeling  that  had  been  absent  in 
other  parts  of  the  program. 

The  audience  responded  to  this  lovely 
rausic.  in  which  the  genuine  fantasy  of 
the  composer  Is  suitably  enriched  b; 
the  material  and  the  influence  of  Rus 
sian  folksongs,  while  his  gift  tor  orches 
tral  color  proves  irresistible.  "Olseai 
de  feu"  palpitates  with  feeling  and  ex 
quisite  fancy.  It  still  harkens  to  Rimsky 
Korsakoff  and  other  composers  too.  bu 
what  then?  Whitman  said  it  was  not  th 
sounds  that  moved  him,  but  their  ex 
quisite  meanings.  This  work  comes  fron 
a youthful  fantasy  and  a pure  heart 
It  i.s  the  real  stuff  of  fairy  tales. 

These  observations  about  Mr.  Stravin 
sky’s  music  are  not  new.  but  are  re 
q Hired  by  the  circumstances.  He  con 
ducted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  tinv 
in  a dull  and  uninteresting  manner,  will 
nose  In  the  score,  with  one  thought— 1( 
give  the  players  their  cues  and  remln< 
thfiii  in  season  of  the  most  e.ssentia 
tilings  pertaining  to  interpretation.  It 
athletic  parlance,  he  paid  little  regan 
to  his  form,  but  kept  liis  eye  cannlb 
on  the  ball.  The  result  wa.s  perform- 
ances with  no  serious  mishaps,  which 
presented  notes  to  the  aud’ence.  Agait 
it  wa.s  shown  that  few  composers  art 
good  interpreters  of  their  own  prodtuv 
lions  and  that  one  of  the  least  eloquen' 
interpreters  ot  Stravinsky  is  Stravinsky 


By  Deems  Taylor 

l^eprlnXcd  from,  yestefSaWS'latc 
cdriifrKS'J 

STRAVINSKY  CONDUCTS. 

Symphony  .audiences  have  their  own 
physiognomies  and  chai'acterlstlcs,  aa 
well  as  individuals.  A Philharmonic 
audience,  for  example,  would  never  be 
mistaken,  by  the  hardened  observer, 
for  a Boston  or  Ne\v  'York  Symphony 
audience;  and  there  are  even  experts 
•who  claim  to.be  able  to  tell  a Phila- 
delphia audience  from  a Boston  one. 
Carnegie  Hall  Jasl  night,  however,  of- 
fered a problem  that  might  well  have 
baffled  the  most  eagle-eyed  , sleuth, 
unless  he  had  known  about  the  event. 
For  there  ■were  the  usual  Phllhaimonio 
oiibscribers— i-or  at  least  • a sufllclent 
number  of  them  to  be  unnilstakabjc 
intermingled  with  recruits  from  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  Symphony 
contingents,  together  with  an  un- 
classlflable  and  unasslrailable  Fifth 
Estate  that  conversed  at  Intei-i^ls  In 
an  alien  tongue  of  seemingly  fearfh' 
complications.  But  then.  It  was  no 
ordinary  event.  For  last  night's  ebn- 
cert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
wus  devoted  exclusively  to  the  com- 
positions of  Igor  Stravinsky,  and  was 
conducted  by  the  composer  himself. 


'I  lier.  Is  ■-  ru- I.  -.;  • '* 
quirk  -ni  .li  ■■  • ■'  m -h‘  ■ V ■ 

th  ; ,;o  of  fn'ior  Mien.  In  -.j  ,.i 
'Imc  do:  ; not  p i ■ itally  f'~-  h(  .u. 
at!  for  ordinary  Indlviilu.  but  r. 
leaps  and  bound;.  an  'I' 

"proTnlslng,”  for  Instance,  : ■■  you 
will  find  him  n g inh  •!  a--,  "promh  Ing”  ■ 
for  years  after  he  has  k'  pt  o ‘“  ‘‘'ken  , 
ihal  proml.ae.  Tli'm  he  Ah?,  ur-  o* . 
night  b come;  . eli-s-slc.  Or  li  . m.m 
become  -iudilenly  famoii  .,  ind  ■ a 
I year  oi‘  two  - can  no  long.‘;r  retnem- 
! ber  iho  flint,  e'heiv  he  ‘".n  not  fairi'.u  .. 

Stravinsky  ha'?,  I think,  lied 
latter  fate  befall  him.  Wne..  ■ 

Dlaghileff  BalUr  produced  "Pet;a  h-| 
ka”  wc  all  became  excited  over  thi  ; ' 
j'oung  Russian  (and  young  ho  va- : | 
for  '“Petru.ahka”  was  written  when  hr  ; 
was  twenty-nine).  Other  workr  In-  _ 
creased  his  fame,  but  he  was  still  thej 
“■young” — and  Inferentlally  “promls- . 
Ing” — Russian.  Then  ive  heard  "Ijei 
Sacre”  and  began  to  regard  him  as  ?! 
pioneer.  Articles  began  to  appear  in 
the  musical  journals  regarding  his 
late,  later  and  latest  periods,  until,  to  , 
hear  the  talk  at  any  recent  emanci- , 
pated  inu.slcal  gathering.  Stravinsky  | 
was  a venerable  patriarch  who  had  i 
founded,  developed  and  destroyed  i 
modern  music.  So  it  was  a alight  j 
shock  last  night  to  be  reminded,  both 
by  the  program  notes  and  his  ewn 
appearance,  that  he  is  only  In  his 
forty-third  year. 

The  tremendous  salvo  of  applause 
that  greeted  him  ■when  he  bounded 
I on  was  impressive  testimony  to  the 
Interest  his  music  has  excited  In  the 
music  world.  I say  "bounded”  be- 
cause that  Is  ■what  he  did.  His  whole 
personality  l.s  one  of  almost  fero- 
cious energy.  Ho  Is  rather  under 
medium  .height,  slenderly  and  com- 
pactly built.  Inclined  to  baldness, 
with  the  Mongolian  cheekbottfs  and 
prognathous  jaiv  of  the  pure  Mus- 
covite. AH  his  motions — his  walk, 
which  is  that  of  a man  Intent  upon 
reaching  a goal,  the  abrupt  bending 
ot  his  body  ■when  he  bows,  and  the 
wide  sweep  of  his  long  arras — have 
a feline  quality  of  nervous  speed. 

His  conducting  technique  is  what 
orchestra  musicians  sometimes  call 
"an  honest  four-four” ; that  Is.  he 
beats  the  time  in  wide  arcs  that  de- 
lineate the  measures  emphatically  If 
not  wholly  gracefully.  His  Interpre- 
tative indications  are  feiv  and  sim- 
ple; his  left  hand  usually . accom- 
panies his  right,  and  an  occasional 
turn  of  his  body  to  indicate  an  en- 
trance is  about  the  only  signal  that 
he  gives  the  players.  Hla  most  em- 
phatic gesture  was  In  the  “Song  of 
the  Volga  Boatmen,”  which  opened 
the  program.  Here  he  brought  in 
every  thud  of  the  bsuss  drum  with  a 
savage  down -beat  that  nearly  thrust 
him  off  the  conductor’s  stand. 

Of  the  six  works  that  he  conducted 
only  one  was  even  comparatively  un- 
familiar to  Carnegie  Hall  audiences, 
so  diligently  have  the  conductors 
lalbored  In  his  behalf  during  recent 
years.  After  the  bi;ief  "Y’’olga”  num- 
ber came  “Fireworks,”  followed  by 
the  "Scherso  FantasUque.”  This  work 
(which  Is  not  often  heard)  Is  his  opus 
3,  written  in  1907.  It  had  Its  Inception 
In  the  comi>oser's  readings  concern- 
ing the  life  of  the  bee,  and  It  alms  to 
express,  as  he  words  It,  “this  vital  en- 
ergy, this  ferocious  lyrlcl.sm.”  The 
piece  Is,  accordingly,  a symphonic 
poem  In  a prevailingly  scherzo-llk. 
mood,  full  of  buzzing  strings  and 
8-jarlng  woodwinds:  a cliarmingo:- 
chestral  tour  de  force,  with  little 
the  savage  Intentness  or  sardonic  re- 
moteness of  the  later  .'Stravinsky. 

His  other  number*  were  "Tiie  Song 
bf  the  Nightingale.”  the  suite  from 
"Pulclnella”  and  the  “Fire  Bird” 
suite.  He  conducted  them  capably,  but 
not.  It  must  be  confessed,  as  well  a.i 
several  other  conductors  have  dont. 
The  orchestra,  furthermore,  did  not 
rally  to  his  support  with  any  particu- 
lar brilliance.  The  men  sounded  tired 
and  a bit  listless,  and  Individual  play- 
ers made  several  technical  slips  dur- 
ing the  evenln.g. 
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[Composer  Who  Made  Strange  Sounds  Fash- 
ionable  Appears  in  New  York  First  Time. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Once  more  the  rafters  of  ‘Cramegie  Hall  waited  to  be  shaken 
by  the  thunders  of  the  multitude  when  last  evening  a new  and 
■agerlv  awaited  figure  appeared  upon  its  histone  platform. 
The  occasion  was  a concert  of  the  Philharnronic  Society  and 
■he  hero  was  none  other  than  Igor  Stravinsky,  the  composer 
A^ho  made  strange  sounds  fashionable.  His  appearance  shat- 
tered another  dream.  He  is  not  a towering  person,  but  a com- 
.iact  srentlemaii  of  modest  dimensions  and  commonplace  front 

does  not  signify 


I I Blit  of  course  it 
that  0 Sira'  insky  looks 
^^ople  for  some  ye-trs 


like,  since 
now  have 
before  his  i ompositions,  soared 
6jth  his  fire  bird,  snarled  with  his 
pkrouchka,  piped  with  his  mght- 
■Jgale  and  danced  with  his  rucs  o.. 
de  spring.  He  is  the  man  of  the 
Rbur,  the  outstanding  cqmposor  of 
ESsrope.  The  town  was  agape  to  see 
him  and  to  watnh  him  in  the  very  | 
act  of  conducting  his  own  music.  Ihe 
house  was  packed. 

'll  was  .a  perfectly  .self-po.ssessed 
audience,  ready  to  receive  the  dis- 
tinguislied  guest  of  the  evening  with 
a i/i’oper  demonstration,  but  not  at 
all  inclined  to  lose  its  perspective. 

The  receptiiin  was  entirely  dignified. 

Mr  Stravinsky  bowed  generously  and 
low".  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

Then  he  began  the  concert. 

The  program  of  his  own  composi- 
tions submitted  for  the  deUght  of  his 
lirst  American  audience  consisted  of 
the  -Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen,” 
‘•^reworks,”  “Scherzo  h’antastKiiie,” 

Un  early  work;  "Be  Chant  du  Bossig- 
nol  ” "Pulcinella."  and  the  suite  from 
i-rvbiseau  de  Feu.”  If  more  unfa- 
j miliar  music  had  been  performed 
there  would  be  more  of  point  to  say 
I to-day.  But  almo.st  all  the  works  on 
'the  list,  which  was  ineffectively  ar- 
'■  ranged,  had  been  heard  here  several 
imea.  The  scherzo  (about  the  life  of 
le  bee)  buzzed  as  orchestral  bees 
^ys  do.  But  it  was  only  opus  3. 
\insky  was  still  in  his  Rimsky 
stv  Ik 

••1  ^Jinella”  was  originally  a one 
act  ballet  with  a vocal  part  In  It. 

The  concert  suite  was  plaj'ed  hei  e 
by  the  Boston  orchestra  on  January 
6 1923.  The.  plan'  of  the  t;omposition 
, is  an  array  of  themes  by  Pergolesi 
1 treated  by  Mr.  Si.ravinsky.  In  some 
1 of  the  short  movements  the  treat- 
i ment  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
famous  Russian.  Its  humor  runs  into 
l.iirlesciue  ani'  there  ;u’e  some  singu- 
lar antics  of  instrumentation.  But 
a whole  it  is  a comparatively  sim- 
■ile  and  melodious  excursion  into  the 
cUissic  past,  where  Mr.  Stravinsky 
j would  have  been  regarded  as  one  de- 
ranged. . 

' The  audience  apparently  enjoyc 
! .1,0  'Hlhant  dll  Rossignol”  more  thaUiV 
ivhis  - -iic.  The  music  lovers  probably 
„r.iigM  :-ii  the  .skillful  juggllngs  of 
the  pents- ' 'onic  scale  and  in  the  equal- 
I ly  adepi  iuxtapositton  of  different 
' yzys.  And  probably  nothing  could  , 

‘ have  been  more  enjoyed  than  Mr. 
;GlamZ-s  excuiiiite  performance  of  the 

'll  r;.  -t  Slid.  I, 

tr.  Stra'  i.iskv  is  a highly  inteies(.-j^ 
, ' ,g  personage  hi  the  world  of  mu.sic,  ‘ 
It  b’  *1  not  ;■  good  coeductor.  He 
I k.s  ■■  ■ ’ - s:  of  t -at  Hid  be  i-s  by  no 
a ' ; -1  iipiildU.s  .ibout  indicating  m- 
-unv vital  entrances.  O:  course,  the 


veteran  routinier.s  of  tbe  Philharmonic 
would  not  easily  be  di.sconcerted  by 
such  conducting,  l4»t  they  w-ere  not 
greatly  assi.stod  by  it.  And  this,  too, 
in  such  a Irazardous  score  as  that  of 
the  nightingale's  song. 

One  wonders  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen when  the'  rites  of  .spring  linger  in 
the  lap  of  winter.  But  doubtless  the 
ability  to  count  rests  will  not  desert 
the  musicians.  Meanwhile  every  one 
town  can  talk  about  the  really 
great  Stravinsky,  w’ho  is  without  ques- 
tion now  the  foremost  man  in  the 
roaim  of  music  and  whose  best  com- 
positions have  magnifice.it  viiility, 
amazing  picturesqueness  and  dazzling 
orchejitral  splendor. 


beloved  teacher  and  a handsome  com- 
pliment to  another  composer  whom  Mr. 
Stravinsky  now  professes  to  despise. 

'Tbs  first  part  of  the  program  came  to 
an  end  with  that  now  more  than  famil- 
iar symphonic  poem,  "The  Nightingale  s 
Song,”  related  to  an  earlier  ballet  and  a 
still  earlier  opera.  This  piece  was 
played  here  several  times  last  season 
In  March,  indeed,  It  enjoyed,  between 
the  Philharmonic  and  the  New  Tork 
Symphony,  four  performances  within 
two  days!  At  the  first  hearing  it 
seemed  almost  a masterpiece  of  exotic, 
glittering  Imagination.  Under  the  com- 
poser’s own  direction  yesterday  It  be- 
came largely  dull,  and  never  before  did 
that  much  danced  tune  of  some  years 
ago,  “The  Glow  Worm,"  stand  out  so 
prominently  from  Its  pages. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  the  recent  "Pulcinella"  suite 
and  the  now  almost  hackneyed  suite 
from  '"The  Fire  Bird."  The  "Pulcln- 1 
ella”  suite,  an  endeavor  to  recapture ' 
the  Naples  of  Pergolesl’a  day  by  em- 
ploying themes  and  manners  borrowed  i 
from  that  particular  ancestor  of  modem  | 
opera.  Is  skilfully  scored  fop  small  or- 
chestra and  makes  general!^  agreeable 
music.  ,But  It  Is  music  of  little  Impor- 
tance, poaching  on  circus  preserves, 
even.  In  the  case  of  a duet  for  trombone 
and  bull-fiddle.  , 

Altogether,  one  cannot  say  that  this 
concert  at  any  point  presented  Mr.  Stra- 
vinsky In  a stronger  light  as  a com- 
poser. It  did,  however,  give  a goodly 


d^lteatic  OrtruiP  Ti.ul  impre^ed  audi- 
enc<m  last  year,  and  Mr.  Schorr,  as  li-  r 
mellfluous  companion  in  villainy.  Tcl- 
ramund.  Mr.  Bodanzky  made  a notable 
crescendo  finish  of  the  fir.st  act,  whip- 
ping up  orchestra  and  chorus  to  a pace  ‘ 
that  stirred  the  house  to  a general  ova- 
’tlon 


company  of  New  Yorkers  an  oppor- 
desk.  As  long  as  the  welcom-  advertised. 


--  - ntin-  tunuy  Uiio  VI.  . 

ing  epplauBe  of  band  and  house  co  - indisputably  the  •‘foremost’*  (as 

ued  Tie  circled  as  on  a pivot,  bowing  ow  have  it>.  of  living  composers 


— Ao  t-urer  way  has  been  discovered  of 
pleasing  at  the  same  time  an  Importanti 
composer  a.nd  an  Inquisitive  public  than 
putting  a baton  In  the  former’s  hand, 
then  ..tanding  him  before  an  orchestra 
to  ^l-»at  time.  When  It  was  announced 
seme  months  ago  that  Igor  Stravinsky 
would  about  now  stand  so  equipped  be- 
fore the  venerable  orchestrj,  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  there  was  an  Immedi- 
ate 'ounting  of  pennies  and  a deep-dyed 
resolve  that  nothing  on  earth  should  in- 
terfere with  a visit  to  Carnegie  Hall  on 
the  appointed  night.  And  last  night  the 
hall  in  question  was  duly  filled  with  an 
, eager  and  expectant  throng. 

Becomingly  prompt,  the  composer 
■ emerged,  slight,  short,  sleek,  looking 
i even  younger  than  his  very  youthful- 
’ looking  pictures,  and  stepped  rapidly 
i through  a standing  orchestra  to  the  con- 


with  the  remittent  regularity  of  an  au- 
tomaton. When  at  last  the  clapping 
subsided  he  stood  up  very  close  to  the 
desk,  almost  as  It  starting  at  the  band, 
and  signalled  for  the  concert,  offering 
only  his  own  works,  to  commence.  j 

The  first  number  was  the  transcription 
of  the  familiar  Volga  boatmen’s  song 
for  twenty-three  wind  and  percussion 
instruments.  The  song  is  always  _ ef- 
fective, whether  heard  from  a balalaika 
orchestra  or  the  hps  of  Feodor  Chali- 
apin, but  never  has  It  seemed  so  little 
effective  as  In  the  Instrumental  dress 
provided  by  Mr.  Stravinsky.  His  ar- 
rangement excited  wonder  and  some 
dismay  when  Introduced  here  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  earlier  In  the 
season.  That  Impression  was  not  bet- 
tered yesterday. 

But  the  composer  himself  must  think 
differently  of  it,  for  he  supplied  Mr. 
Uawrence  Gilman  wit!h  a note  for  the 
official  Philharmonic  program  contain- 
ing the  following:— "In  transcribing  this 
music  for  an  orchestra  of  wind  instru- 
ments I have  wished  to  emphasize  the 
severe  and  majestic  character  o*  it.  It 
becomes  a sort  of  hj-mn.  an  introduction 
or  overture  to  a spectacle,  concert  or 
other  public  gathering.  ...  It  should 
replace  the  old  Russian  national  hymn, 
which  cannot  be  played  since  the  revol- 
ution and  the  abdication  of  the  Tsar.” 
Perhaps  one  day  the  scales  will  tall 
from  the  ears  of  some  of  us. 

In  conducting  this  brief  work  Mr. 
Stravinsky,  whose  adventures  with  the 
baton  are  of  recent  date,  was  thorough- 
ly successful  In  following  the  orchestra. 
Probably  no  more  should  be  expected  of 
him,  but  it  was  easy  to  gather  why  "Le 
Sacre  du  Prlntemps”  has  slipped  from 
hls  Philharmonic  scheme  for  tomorrow 
night. 

The  next  piece  broug’nt  forward  was 
that  orchestral  jeu  d’esprit.  the  early 
■’Fireworks,’’  which  the  composer  wrote 
as  a wedding  present  for  Rimsky -Kor- 


some  would  have  It),  of  living  composersi 
in  propria  persona  and  standing  before 
a symphonic  orchestra  full  of  its  own: 
years  and  renown.  ( 

A composer’s  concert,  light  denied. 

PI’TTS  SANBORN. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


sakoff’s  dauKl^  The  truth  Is,  It 
sounded  InflnlfipVore  pyrotechnic  at 
the  Stadium  last"  summer,  when  it  was 
led  by  Fritz  Reiner,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
redemanded  by  the  audience.  Another 
early  work  followed,  a "Scherzo  Fan- 
tastique,"  designed  by  its  author  as  an 
orchestra  portrayal  of  the  life  of  the 
bee.  Much  may  be  forgiven  an  early 
work.  This  one  Is,  to  start  with,  mo- 
notonous and  long.  Parts  of  It  have  an 
engaging  volatile  prettlness,  but  largely 
It  is  a pot-pourri  of  "Be  Coq  d Or,  the 
”Tannhaeu3er"  Bacchanals,  and  Die 
Melsterslnger;”  a pious  tribute  to  a 


The  New  York  Symphony. 

Wanda  Landowska  was  soloist  for  the 
second  time  with  the  New  Tork  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch  con- 
ductor, yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  She  repeated  compositions  which 
included  Handel’s  concerto  in  B flat  for 
harpsichord  and  orchestra,  solo  Pieces 
for  harpsichord  by  J.  S.  Bach,  G.  Ph. 
Teleman,  William  Byrd.  The  orchestral 
compositions  were  the  symphonic  piece 
from  Ce.sar  Franck's  ’’Redemption,’  the 
symphonic  suite  on  Three  Plays  I 

clonl  by  Maliplero,  I 

^’^c'^lMrenT^'c^l^e?.”  Snallf  “co^il- 

*’*The  idece*  of  Franck,  'while  I 

.composer’s  most  exalted  ' 

ffcLCt  somewhat  theatrical  and  in  ^ 

manner  of  (xounod,  makes  an  effective  I 

ing  of  a concert.  Mme.  Landowska 
was  the  dominating  figure  of  °cca- 
.sion,  performing  as  the  PC-®]^  nhe 

the  harpsichord  and  its 
Is.  and  re-creaUng  for  her 
b^i'fliitv  of  a past  epoch.  Tha  CTOiooni  ex 
cerpts  are  arranged 
music  to  three  dramas  of 
Bottega  de  Caff6."  ‘ISioi- Todero  .Bronto^ 
Vm’’  aud  "Le  Baruffe  Chizzote.  , th® 
composer  says  tliat  ’’these  three 
Ian  comedies  represent  the  jourriey 
through  streets,  fields,  P^.'^ces  and  la 
E-oons  of  a Venetian  musician  led  by  the 
hanT of  Carlo  Goldoni."  The 
enjoyed  for  Its  spirit,  alternately  poetic 
and  In  the  manner  of  5",^  '‘5 

Intentional  emphasis  of 
musical  Idioms.  Yet  this  music  is  open 
to  suspicion.  It  has  a deceptive  ®J^®c*°  • 

horns  siiid  hoof  of  th6  model  n out 
^or%ro°od 'show  beneath  the  old  Venetian 

rostume.  The  pieces  are  a little  o\er 
lone  and  a little  self-conscious,  in  spite 
of  Uiefr  interest.  The  Debussy  pieces 

made  an  agreeable  °y,tu  *^°e'spe’ct 

Mr.  Damrosch  conducted  ^‘th  respeei 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  the  com 
posers  he  interpreted. 

COSIMA  WAGNER  ILL 


Condition  of  Composer’s  Widow  Is 
Causing  Grave  Fears. 

BAIBEUTH.  Bavaria,  Jan.  8 (Asso 
dated  Press).— Cosima  AVagner  is  re- 
ported seriously  ill  at  her  home  here. 

The  condition  of  Frau  Wagner,  widow 
of  Richard  Wagner,  the  great  ®o’TPSon'’i 

is  giving  rise  to  grave  apprehensions 
among  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
family.  

New  Voices  in  "Lohengrin.”  ' 

Wagner’s  “Lohengrin”  was  sung  for 
the  fourth  time  at  the  Metropolitan  last , 
evening,  with  changes  of  cast  inddentall 
to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  some  of 
the  artists  at  mid-season.  With  Easton. 
Laubenlhal  and  Bender,  as  before,  thei 
newcomers  were  Mi.ss  Branzell.  whose  1 


“lOSCA"  SWELLS 


A special  performance  of  ‘‘La 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the^ 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee  on 
Music.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  t 
the  project  of  f.i-ee  municipal  open  air 
operas  in  some  of  the  public  parks. 

Boxes  brought  $1,000  each. 
chairs  cost  $25  a pair  wd  t^j 

bouse  sold  out  the  benefit  is  believed 

rare^rtlnIf°^'?heVa"jt%|u%^ 

^liVyo%  HyTan  'stelled  upon  the  st^e, 
afmrThe  close  .of  [he  first  act,  and 

fnrto'dJ^d  bTpWHp!: 

Berol^Teimer,  City  Chamberlain  and , 
Chairman  of  the  ® “i^yor, 

"i’requesTe°d”  Chamberlain  BeiP^ 

to  consult  with  the  Mayor's 

on  Music,  to- ascertain 

nroducing  free  open  air  opera  m t^he 

parks.  Such  operas  are 

ducted  in  many  cities  in  the  Lniteu 

®^The  Mayor’s  Committee  reported  that 

tlie^pra^s^l  was  ^ n dif f i^'uUies 
attempt  to  deny  that  many  dirticulties 
mirrounded  the  plan,  both  as  to  lun^ 
S^rpioductlon.  *rn  fact.  H w^ 
out  that  the  production  of  high^tass 
ooera  undertaken  in  countries  b>  me| 
people  the.mselve.s  '^DJUgh  their  gove  - 
mental  agencies,  'was  one  of  the  nuxt 
laborious  of  ta.sks,  slow'  to  sucewd^ 
t>\at  llie  organization  of  auch  an 
company  was  hazardous,  expensive 
encompassed  with  difficulties  of  n 

®"rt'o  the^credit  of  the  M^'or’.s 
tee  on  Music,  of  Chamberlain  ^rotz- 
h/imer  of  Otto  H.  Kahn,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Companj. 
and  of  Daniel  and  Murray  (>i^gen- 
heim.  it  should  be  said  that  a substan-1 
tial  start- has  been  made. 

"There  is  no  intention  upon  the  part 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  progressiv  e en- 
terprise of  munlrtpal  opera  to  glOTify 
anv  Individual.  The  desire  Is  solely  to 

increase  and  free 

thoroughly  aPP®e®iat®‘i,^t^tms  of  free 
musical  entertainment  given  under  tn- 
auspices  of  the  city.  . 1 

"Nor  Is  there  any  Intention  By  to 
set  up  a ruinous  competition  with  com- 
merclal  opera.  Municipal  open  ui®  °pera 
Is  designed  tor  the  Summer  months  and  . 
we  believe  the  creation  of  a wider  in- 
terest in  operatic  performances  may  In-  j 
CTe^se  rather  than  diminish  the  patron- 
age ^t  the  operas  conducted  under  pri- , 

'*‘wfth'*a°%ontinuance  of  the  same 
hearty  cooperation  which  has  been  m^J" 
fested  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  our  1 
nrojected  plans,  there  is  every  rea-son  . 
for  confidently  believing  j-hat  , 

open-air  opera  ■"*'1,'’®®°'^®.?!,?°" 
ous  and  permanent  feature  of  N e\v  i orK 
City’s  program  of  musical  entertainment 

^'’’Tlie^  special  fifty-page  illustrated  pro-  j 
gram  was  dedicated  to  founders  and 
natrons  of  free  municipal  operas,  with  a j 
photograph  of  Mayor  Hylan  on  the  cover  | 

^''appearing  in  the  cast  were  Jeritza,  , 
Fltta  and  Scotti.  Tulllo  Serafm  con- 
ducted.   

“Lohengrin”  at  Metropolitan. 

The  performance  of  "Lohengrin’’  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  afiorded  an  opportunity  to  . 
hear  two  singers,  who  created  favor- 
able itnpressions  last  year,  appear  In 
tlieir  respective  roles  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  Mme.  Karin  Bran- 
zell undertook  the  revelation  of  the 
psychological  subtleties  of  the  sinister 
Ortrnd  and  Friederich  Schorr  np- 
pearecl  as  her  weak  willed  instrument 
of  fate,  Tclraimtnd, 

In’  these  days  a certified  psycho- 
analyst would  neatly  catalogue  the 
flowering  neuroses  of  Mmr.  Ortr^id 
in  half  a dozen  paragraphs.  But  iime. 
Branzell  did  the  job  just  as  complete-  ^ 
ly  and  much  more  artistioally  through  ■ 
the  interpretation  of  text  and  song.  ; 
Her  portrait  of  this  dark  and  : 
thwarted  woman  was  not  painted  in 
all  the  finer  lines  of  sinister  power 
which  arc  latent  in  her  character, 
but  Mme.  Branzell's  Ortrud  was  spiiii-- 
ually  satisfactory  and  vocally  admii- 
able.  Her  rich,  passionate  voice,  dark 
and  opulent  in  the  Jower  rcgistei's, 
dominated  every  scene  in  wbicli  she 
appeared,  and  the  emotional  vc..cm- 
ence  of  her  invocation  In  the  second 
lact  won  her  an  ovation  from  the 
I house.  Her  performance  'was  a per- 
fect foil  for  the  intelligent  and  artis- 
tically conceived  character  of  Mme.  ^ 
'Easton’s  Elsa.  , ! 

T.'..pdprlch  Schorr  as  Tti  .. . 1 1 


wsdl  m«ie  tU»n 

factoui:.  lie  t>  mother  arttat  M 
t^(T!•^nlg:l^tres9.  Jtitrlllgence  an«  m- 
roii  /-lo  vor«l  ir.knt.;.  Hi  sbsrt.  the 
poi  : nmance.  with  all  its  twlini.^al 
iki'H:.-,  was  an  impresslva'  ooir.t  Mr. 
Ijvaipnthafa  familiar  porfonuiaiwe  in 
the  title  roht,  5Tr.  Uonrtev  s £wi/  tU-nru 
, rul  Mr.  Si-'liuctzemloi  r as  t>  capuhle 
it  tii'il  Wi.-P<>  utlftr  Inti'lllg-'ul  itrinci- 
>1  ■ w’--  helpe>l  to  niflko  the  cn.scni- 
o1  • %‘.oU  knit  and  well- rounded  musi- 

; ptodiirt.  Mr.  BodanzUy  romlucteU. 

Mme.  Landowska  Again  Soloist. 

\V:dl.  r Ltanirosidi  conilut  ting  tlte 
New  Verk  Symphony  t'rche.sira  m 
ram-:,'!.-  Halk yesterday 
,,e.-i.ed  the  major  portion  of  his  Su i - 
day  conerrt  with  Mme.  anda  Lan- 
doLsL.  t..ain  the  assisting  artist. 

The  program  consisted  of  ' es.ii 
Franek-s  symphonic  poem.  ‘ Itedemp- 
Handel’s  B flat  concerto  for 
harpsichord  and  orchestra,  a pxoup 
of  harp.siehord  soli.  Mallplero  s deyr 
symphonic  suite,  and  three  amiuilnr, 
s^dions  from  Claude  Debussy  s 
‘‘Ctiildren’s  Corner”  suite. 

The  lattPr  bits  of  faneifu  humy 
were  very  brief,  and  it  must  te  adyd 
not  so  ingenious  and  iPtngumg  a.s 
one  might  have  expected.  Hone'ei. 
?he  ’’Goniwogg's  Cake  Walk”  was  a 
beautiful  little  experiment  wath  tlm 
American  Jazz  rhylbms  6£  a scoic 
years  ago.  and  if  a few  of  thye  dyh- 
ers  in  the  higher  realn»s  only  chose 
to  sit  in  at  the  musical  feast  m Tin 
Pan  alley  a good  many  present  day 
Tong  wrlfers  would  have  to  drop  down 

,the  dumbwaiter  shaft  to  make  room 
for  them. 

otITer  music. 

The  only  recital  of  the  evening  was 
a program  of  organ  music  givy  by 
Anna  Carbone  at  Aeolian  Hall.  It 
wandered  from  Bach  and  r*alestrlna 
to  Debussy  in  a series  which  gave 
Ample  evidence  of  the  comprehensive 
musicianship  of  this  really  eyelleM, 
performer.  From  the  Bach  Tyyta 
and  Fugue  she  dyw  the  fullest 
warmth  and  tone  color  of  th^ 
Instrument  and  the  Sonata  in  D Mlny 
by  Fontana  and  “Le  Petit  Berger  by 
Debussy  were  achievements  of  subtle 
interpretation  and  technique,  particu- 
larly in  the  deft  and  skilful  pedal 
.^ork.  Although  this  was  her  first 
New  York  performance,  Miss  Car- 
bone obviously  has  a 'large  and  en- 
thusiastlc  following.  ^ 

Young  Woman  Organist  Plays. 

1 Mi.ss  Anna  Carbone,  a young  Itab 
iiin-Ameriean  organist,  living  in  .A  e« 
York  gav.'  her  first  recital  Vast  eve- 
ning ir.  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  program 
iiui’uded  Bach’d  toccata  and  fugue  in 
D minor,  Palestrina’s  “Ricerare,”  sev- 
.eral  pb  oed-by  her  teacher.  G.  B.  Yon- 
tapa,  with  one,  new,  entitled 
Dunza  Delle  Strege”  and  ahothei 
“Virtus  Heroica,”  and.  thy  effytyo 
litlle  piece  by  Y'on  called  ”h.cljo. 

Miss  Carbone  had  a genuino  suc- 
cess with  the  audience,  which  was  a 
large  one  for  the  average  organ  re- 
cital. She  has  an  attractive,  person- 
) ality  and  a modest  demeanor  wyich 
' enhanced  her  .skillful  and  symipathetic 
performance  on  the  organ.  As  must 
[also  be  noted,  the  compositioy  ot 
Fontana  found  much  favor  with  Jhe 


i|lie  I'lrsFtlme  in  New  Ybrk.  «o  It 
large  evening  for  a small  person. 

BUI  she  gave  every  evidenoo  of  enjoy 
ling  herself,  and  the  audience  «d.  too.  At 
.any  rate  there  was  many  lime.s  the  con 
;ventlonal  amount  of  api.lau.se.  not  to  men- 
ulon  one  of  those  triumphs  of  the  florist  s 
[art  which  resemble  nothing  so  miu  li  .os 
unusually  elaborate  funeral 
.nouiued  this  time  with  crossed  B.  itlsh 
and  .American  flags. 

Miss  Ueglnska  c.  , 
mendable  verve  and  spirit,  ulthougli  Uu, 
results  were  not  always  perfectly  satisfy- 
ing. She  swings.  U we  may  say  it.  a 
j^raceful  baton,  a smoothly  flowing  ha  ..n 
that  is  never  still,  accomi.anie.l  by  a h-fi 
hand  as  busy  as  if  she  were  playing  some 
bilTieull  i-assage  on  her  more  lamllim  111- 
stinment. 

MCI-  program,  with  the  exception  of  he. 
own  sliort  compositions,  which  seemed 


Mme.  Et-hel  O 


Tn^CHniPfrip  M;i!l  la.'tt  oi^RUlnyr 

as  concKictnr,  composer  and  nianist.  Sho  had  Uu*  a :.si. stance  o!  | 
a baton,  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  ar>d  a concert  ; 
grand  piano,  and  it  was  dear  that  she  was  enjoduR  Uu-  time; 
of  her  life.  ' She  conducted  first  the  “Oberon”  ov.u  ture  and : 
after  that  the  seventh  symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  intermi  - 
^ sion  gave  every  one  time  t^  discu.ss  the  new  .suct:  . (.r  r.r 
Stransky,  Bodanzky,  Stravinsky,  Damrosch,  Van  tra'.-n. 

Miss*  conducted  with  com-  Mengelberg,  Golschman  and  Henry  Hadley.  There  was  niuch 

■’  ‘’’e  t-olb  


The  audience  setUed  itself  again  and 
Mme.  Leginska  performed  Bach’s  F 
minor  concerto  for  the  piano,  the 
faithful  orchestra  attending  strictly 
to  its  business  In  the  background. 
Next  came  Mme.  Leginska  as  the  con- 
1 doctor  of  “Two  Short  Poems”  after 
Tagore,  composed  by  herself.  As  a i 
composer  the  lady  is  not  unknown 


own  short  con  P • • audience  received  her 

rather  less  beautiful  than  t tic  pociy  latest  offerings  with  approval. 


. / f 


Kthel  I.egiiiska  .Appears  as  Conductoi 
It’s  a wise  orchestra  indeed  that  knows, 
its  own  conductor  in  these  hectic  days. . 
One  can  imagine  the  musicians  of  almost] 
any  band  remarking,  upon  glimpsing  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  stand;  "What,  you 
here?  Why,  I thought  you  had  conducted 
once  before  this  season!” 

Which  is  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
account  of  the  appearance  of  Ethel  Le- 
ginska. hitherto  known  in  these  parts  as  | 
pianist  of  some  skill,  as  “guest  ‘con- 
ductor” of  the  New  YTork  Symphony  at  i 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 

Miss  Leginska  has  wielded  her  graceful 
baton  heretofore  in  several  Continental  j 
.•ities,  but  never  in  New  York.  In  fact, 

.1  is  curi’ently  given  out  in  musical  cir- 
cles that  she  is  the  first  woman  to  con- 
duct one  of  the  larger  orchestras  in  this 
center  of  culture. 

Notv  content  with  making  her  debut  as 
M conductor,  ^liss  I.eginska  also  played 
the  Bach  concerto  in  F minor  with  the 
orchestra  and  1 led  her  men  through  two 
of  her  own  Wltra-modern  compositions, 
settings  for  T^ore  poems,  performed  for 


which  they  derive,  was  familiar  enough, 
hoginnlng  with  the  ’’Oberon”  ovo.-turc 
.■nut  closing  with  that  mo.st  reliable  of  war 
horses,  the  ■•.Mcistersingcr”  overture.  Tlie 
svmphony  wa.s  Beethoven’s  Seventli. 

\'l  the  other  .siiliercs  formerly  recog- 
nized as  exclusively  ma.sculine  haVing 
.yielded  it  was  natural  that  the  con- 
ductor’s stand  should  finally  be  occupted 
bVlv  woman.  The  experiment  was  in  most; 
respects  a success,  particularly  if  measn 
ured  by  the  yardstick  of  popular  ap-, 

proval.  , 

Jliss  Leginska  received  what  is  fainiL 
iarly  known  as  an  ovation  at  the  end  of 
her  performance.  During  the  earlier  ap- 
plause the  orchestra  stubbornly  refused 
to  rise  for  its  share,  remaining  seated  the 
better  to  join  in  the  approval  of  Us  new 

leader.  . ' 

A good  time  was  had  by  all,  especially 
by  the  new  conductor. 

Brahms  Concerts  Please. 

' That  the  chamber  music  star  of 
I Jobaifhos  Brahms  does  not  grow  thin 
in  the  musical  heavens  of  Forty-third 
street  is  certainly  being  dem<w.s.te3Jj*d 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  the  complete 
cycle  of  the  masters  cham’oer  music 
is  being  given  in  eight  concerts  by  the 
Elshuoo  Trio  and  the  Festiv  al  Quartet 
ai  Se-ath  Mountain,  Pittsfield. 

Performed  by  skilled  and  authoiita- 
tive  musicians,-  the  music  is  being  set 
forth  ?,:>  audiences  that  have  continued 
to  grow  in  numbers  from  the  first, 
while  showing  the  deep  interest  which 
bespeaks  no  sense  of  monotony  be- 
cause of  a one  composer  program. 

Three,  w'orks  were  given  at  the 
fourth  concert  last  night,  and  Lorenzo 
Sansone  was  the  assisting  artist.  The 
works  were  the  trio  in  E flat,  opus  40 
(1868),  for  horn,  violin  and  piano,  with 
Messrs.  Sansone,  Kroll  and  Giornl;  CTie 
cello  and  piano  sonata  in  E minor, 
opus  38  (1866),  with  Messrs.  Willeke 
and  Grorni,  and  the  quartet  in  G minor, 
opus  25  (1863),  for  violin,  viola,,  cello 
and  piano,  with  the  Elshuco  trio  com- 
plete and  Karl  Kraeuter. 

The  number  attracting  first  atten- 
tion probably  was  the  horn  trio,  which 
due  to  its  infrequent  hearing,  the  un- 
usual combination  of  its  Instruments 
and  the  fine  handling  of  the  theme  by 
the  composer,  together  with  the  bril- 
liance of  its  delivery  by  the  three 
executants,  all  combined  to  place  It  as 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  chamber 
pieces  heard  here  in  some  time.  There 
were  recalls  at  its  close  for  the  players 
from  an  audience  nearly  approaching 
Beethoven  Association  size. 


[latest  'offerings  with  approval. 

Mme.  Leginska  long  ago  adopted  a i 
costume  which  every  music  lover  | 
knows.  Short  black  skirt  and  blouse 
of  the  same  material  with  a white 
turnover  collar  surmounted  by  wavy 
bobbed  hufr.  All  the  Leginska  pupils 
wear  the  same  garb,  but  they  do  not 
play  the  piano  as  well  as  their  teach- 
er. Mme.  Leginska  was  a charming 
if  somewhat  agitated  figure  while 
conducting. 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  indulging  in  subtleties  or 
launching  interpretative  ‘revelations' 
off  the  heads  of  her  hearers.  She  had 
a very  clean  and  Incisive  beat  and 
,she  indicated  most  of  the  entrances 
w’ith  accuracy.  She  used  up  an  im- 
mense amount  of  energy.  It  can  be 
said  of  her  that  she  took  no  hazardous 
chances  in  astonishing  changes  of 
tempi.  She  did  make  things  travel, 
but  she  kept  pretty  much  to  the  same 
pace.  The  scherzo  and  the  finale  of 
the  symphony  showed  fine  speed  and 
endurance.  In  the  "Oberon”  overture 
the  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  at 
its  best. 

After  it  the  fair  conductor  made 
several  vain  attempts  to  induce  the 
members  of  the'  organization  to  rise 
and  share  the  applause,  but  the  Sym- 
phony Society  is  an  orchestra  of  gen- 
tlemen and  these  sat  firmly  in  their 
seats,  permitting  the  lady  to  receive 
all  the  honors.  After  the  symphony 
there  was  a similar  conflict  between 
conductor  and  orchestra,  but  again 
the  glory  w-ent  to  the  rising  sets.  On 
the  whole  it  was  an  evening  of  good 
leeling  and  Mme.  Leginska  'wgs  en- 
abled to  gratify  her  honorable  ambi- 
tion. 

principal  s o- 
pranos,  started 
the  programme 
pleasantly  with 
Antonia’s  aria 
from  “Tales  of 
Hoffman.”  She 
sang  it  so  sig- 
nificantly as  to 


Titta  Ruffo  in  “La  Gioconda.” 

Ponchielli’s  ”La  Gioconda.”  receiving 
a fifth  performance  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening,  was  enjoyed, 
by  a large  audience.  Titta  Ruffo,  in 
oi.  -vir.  oanise,  appeared  for  th 
first  time  with  the  company  as  th 
Barnaia.  He  made  much  of  the  sin 
ister  role,  both  vocally  and  histrionic 
ally,  and  thereby  added  an  effectiv. 
feature  to  the  ensemble.  The  othei 
Gordon,  Alcock.  Mes.srs.  Mardones  am 
Gigli.  - ^ 


phrase,  but  a phrase  for  onc<-  dcservad. 
Mr.  Brallowsky  is  bom  to  play  this  par- 
ticular instrument,  and  h«  gives  a poig- 
nant beauty  and  glamor  to  even  very 
simple  compositions  that  he  Interprets 
with  its  aid.  Naturally,  for  a pianist  of 
this  temperament  aJrd  quality,  the  music 
of  Chopin  holds  a particular  appeal. 
Playing  a program  of  his  oomposltlona 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Brallowsky  refuted  the  susplcionf 
felt  by  more  than  one  music  lover  that 
[the  day  of  the  piano  Is  passing,  and 
[convinced  his  audience  all  over  again 
that  Chopin  Is  the  greatest  composer  of 
music  tor  this  in.slrument  that  ever 

lived.  . 

Mr.  Brailowsky  might  have  been 
equally  successful  as  a violinist  or  per- 
former on  the  oboe,  but  we  very  much 
doubt  It.  He  has  a sheer  Instinct  for 
the  secrets  of  the  piano.  He  knows  In- 
tuitively the  colors  tliat  the  pedal  can 
Revoke;  he  summons  a brilliancy  In  bra- 
'\-ura  and  a liquid  beauty  of  tone  in  sing- 
ing paa.sages  which,  while  they  have 
'been  cultivated,  are  inborn  and  ari* 
never  merely  acquired.  He  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  toughening  results  of 
the  terrible  routine  the  professional 
pianist  must  undergo,  and  re-creates  hl.» 
mu.sic  with  all  the  fre.shness  of  feeling 
and  imagined  beauty  that  It  must  have 
had  for  him  when  first  the  eyes  fell  on 
the  printed  page  and  straying  finger-* 
hinted  at  the  wonders  it  contained. 

He  has,  too.  or  had  yesterday,  a re- 
markably fine  sense  of  proportion.  In 
a previous  concert  he  played  with  more 
e.xtravagance  and  abandon.  Y^terday 
Mr.  Balrlow.sky  was  more  continent  in 
his  effects  and  obtained  them  by  the 
[ most  simple  and  sincere  means.  There 
were  perhaps  two  compositions  in  which 
he  lapsed  Into  the  commonplace  or  vlr- 
tuotlstic ; the.se  were  the  F major  waltz, 
which  is  trivial  enough  in  any  event, 
and.  rather  strangely,  the  G minor  bal- 
lade. in  which  there  were  even  a few 
technical  shortcomings.  But  these  mo- 
' mnts  were  exceptions.  For  the  greater 
: part  of  the  afternoon  the  performances 
were  of  the  most  exceptional  eloquence 
and  poetic  atmosphere. 

To  play  two  of  the  most  familiar 
' noctures — ^those  In  G major  and  E flat — 

. in  a way  that  made  every  note  a thing 
of  intense  beauty,  and  llie  whole  a 
' really  haunting  memory,  is  an  almost 
incredible  accomplishinent— at  least  for 
a hardened  concert-goer  to  encounter. 
Then  there  was  the  archness,  the 
simplicity  and  caprice  to  three  ma- 
zurkas. none  of  them  ranking  with 
Chopin’s  most  individual  and  emotional 
contributions  in  this  field,  but  all  of 
them  .typical  and  characteristic  of  this 
form  which  Chopin  refined  and  glorified 
from  the  folk-music  of  hl.s  country. 
Came  the  heroic  Chopin  of  the  Fanta.'y 
and  the  C sharp  minor  scherzo,  both 
works  given  interpretations  which  took 
away  all  the  commonplacene.ss  that 
hackneyed  past  performances  had  en- 
crusted upon  them,  and  made  them  In- 
spiring experiences.  The  performance  of 
the  great  A minor  6Uide  waa  In  similar 
vein  -retaining,  with  all  Its  force,  the 
beauty  that  Chopin  never  crushed  or 
Idistorled. 

Mr.  Brailowsky  repeated  a delightful 
performance  of  the  study  in  thirds,  so 
beautifully  accomplished  that  the  Us- 
j toner  rcmen-ibercd  only  that  beauty  an-; 
[was  unaware  of  the  phenomenal  dl.spl.iy 
[itt  technic.  The  third  study,  th-  one  In 
G flat  of  the  first  set.  was  -Ion-  Ju.st 
as  well.  Nor  was  the  performiin--  of 
the  early  and  relatively  unimportant 
“.-Andante  Spinanto  and  Polonaise"  1-s.- 
- distinctive.  The  imisid  had  an  elegance, 
a tonal  loveliness  and  sparkl-'.  which  he- 
icame  the  ideal  realization  of  Its 
Mr.  Brailowsky  played  cncore.-s — no  doubt 
a great  many.  Superlatives  are  daiy 
goroiis.  but  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  .speak 
coolly  in  reporting  the  accomplishment - 
of  a true  and  rar-‘  artist. 

Concert  for  Children. 

In  his  program  remarke  at  tlF 
fourth  of  the  New  York  Syrnphoi  v ; 

I Orchestra ’.s  five  concerts  for  chAdren 
last  Saturday  morning  in  Cr.;..  i 
Hall  Mr.  Damrosch  compared  Sen  i-. 
bert’s  unfinished  .symphony  fo  B- 
Venus  de  Milo  statue  now  --tan-Lug  in 
the  Paris  Ixiuvrc.  and  he  expi-^  ^ = hi- 
gratitude  that  as  no  sculptor  hsd  - .“P 
lattempted  to  give  that  perR-  - p-  of 
|art  the  arms  which  are  lackio;  ro  :io 

DAY.  JANUARY  llj  bert^his  beautiful  musical  __ 

— The  orchestra  played  tho  ur*t  mo^  - 

.rnenv  of  the  aforesaid  -ympho; 


deserve  a “stab  at  the  part  in 
the  opera  house.  Gounod,  Rach- 
maninoff and  others  were  re- 
sponsible for  her  other  contribu- 

tlons-a  . 

Albert  Salvi’s  virtuoship  on 
the  harp — an  -art  as  lovely  as  the 
golden  filigree  of  Cellini— was 
deservedly  applauded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  six  regular  numbers  and 
as  many  extras. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  Ameri- 
can baritone,  whose  fine  voice 
Intoned  Italian  romance,  Ger- 
man and  Russian  songs  and 
American  works,  started  ultra- 
sentimental,  apparently  re- 


linquishing each  lovesick 
in  Giordanl’s  "Caro  Mio  Ben.  He 
stepped  out  of  that  mood  suf- 
ficiently, however,  to  make  nis 
numbers  by  Strauss.  Moussorg- 
skv  and  the  Americans  more 
manly  and  Interesting. 


A charming  soprani,  a 

A Wbtfal  harpist  and 

cellent  baritone 


cn- 

li  — , 

tevtalnment  at 

morning's  Blh' 
more  Musicale. 

Mary  Mellish. 

one  of  t he 

voungest  of  the 
Met  ropolltan  a 


Alexander  BraUowsky  Play*. 
Repeated  hearings  of  the 
of  Alexander  Brallowsky  st'‘engthen  the 

Impression  that  he  is  in  owused 

ooet  of  the  pianq-a  much  abused 


ilic  opening  number,  Ros.-lr.!  i | 

lain  Tell”  overture,  and  Schup;rnn“] 
“Evensong.”  the  ‘’Entrance  cd^  nc  L-- 
flo  Fauns”  from  Plerii.-’s  “r 
ballet  and  the  ‘‘Tannha'’u.sf  ■”  man  i. 
The  children,  in  a sold  out  hoi  -e,  • d 
to  coax  Mr.  Damroec!-  into  r-'i-eafv;., 
tho  "Little  Faui-.s.”  but  aa  Hm-  vas 
short  ho  promlT-;d  to  play  It  a*  the.  fiii-. 
concert. 


i > 


Stravinsky  Gets  Ovation.  j 

"I  fiiank  vou  ^ry  much”  ^'ere  the 
•n-ords  .-f  Stravinsky’s  ’•speech”  i 

nuuic  in  cK-nr  Knglish  at  the  close  ol 
the  third  and  litst  orchestral  Concert 
of  the  rhl’’-'amionic  Society,  led  hy  the 
Jliissian  guest  conductor.  In  programs 
of  hi?  own  works  last  Saturday  night 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  few  words  of  the  famous  com- 
poser served  to  brings  to  an  end  the 
ovation  given  him  when  with  his  or- 
chestra standing  hack  of  him  and  a 
brilliant  capacity  audience  In  front  of 
him  he  shared  with  his  men  the  cx- 
t tended  applause  Jn  w^hich  were  mingled 
resounding  cheers  of  enthusiasm. 

The  program,  as  at  the  two  previous 
concerts,  included  the  ’’Song  of  the 
Volga  Boatmen.”  ’’Fireworks,"  ’’Scher- 
*o  Fantastlque,”  ”Le  Chant  du  Bos- 
Blgnol”  and  ’’Puldnella,”  hut  In  place 
of  I he  suite  from  ”L.’01soau  de  Feu,” 
the  suite  from  the  “Petrouchka”  ballet. 
^Ir.  Stravinsky’s  effective  performance 
ills  tragic  yet  glittering  ‘‘Petrouch- 
music  was  one  of  the  best  read- 
ings he  had  yet  given  here. 


Graveure  Sings  Folk  Songs. 

Tonis  Graveure,  the  talented  bary- 
tone, gave  an  interesting  Ttrogram 
•with  a great  deal  of  skill  In  Aeolian 
Hall  Saturday  afternoon.  Beginning 
with  Schubert  and  Schumann  he  of- 
fered a group  of  Hungarian  folk  sohgs 
and  Moussorgsky  numbers  in  Eng- 
lish, a French  group,  including  “Vision 
Fugitive”  from  “Herodlade.” 

Mr.  Graveure’s  expressive  voice,  his 
regard  for  sensitive  phrasing,  and  the 
emoUonal  content  of  much  of  his 
program  was  rendered  with  .skill,  in- 
telligence and  an  excellent  sense  of 
stjle.  His  admirable  enunciation  was 
again  in  evidence  and  Arpad  Sander 
accompanied  at  much  encored  pro- 
gram. 

aCTUC  Fiuu*(xa 

'pHE  PROGRiVM  at  the  second  Stra- 
1 Vinsky  concert  on  Saturday  evening 
svaa  the  same  as  at  the  first,  with  the  ex- 
, ceptlon  that  "Petrouchka”  was  substituted 
for  ’’The  Fire-Bird.”  "Petrouchka’’  shows 
ua  Stravinsky's  limited  but  highly  ^bdi- 
l^ldual  genius  at  its  finest:  there  are  gtea 
Ter  moments  here  and  there  in  the  Sacre, 

( but  not  the  same  consistency  throughout, 
psychologically  he  is  thoroughly -at  home 
•in  bia  subject:  it  draws  from  him  his  best 
invention  and  his  most  dazzling^  orch cstra- 
;lon.  The  work  is  a little  masterpiece  al- 
most from  &-5t  to  last;  perhaps  the  only 
pages  in  which  Stravinsky’s  inspiraUon 
flags  a little  are  the  dozen  or  so  between 
i!he  exit  of  the  bear  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Coanhmen’s  Dance,  with  its  hammered 
chords  that  are  so  curiously  anticipatoiy 
..f  the  "Rondes  Printaniercs"  in  the 

"Petrouchka”  being  the  splendid  thing 
it  is,  it  Is  a mystery  w'hy  Stravinsky  should 
have  given  us  only  about  two-thirds  of 
It  on  Saturday,  the  first  scene  being  en- 
tirely omitted.  Perhaps,  after  the  unmis- 
takable delight  with  •which  it  was  greeted 
by  the  audience,  some  one  will  give  it  to  us 
i Vomplete  at  a later  concert.  Saturday’s  per- 
|,\rmance  •was  only  a rough-and-ready  one. 
I 5 ERNEST  NEWMAN. 

Hutcheson  Plays  Fifth  Program. 

TIulche.son  gave  the  fifth 
. -.gram  of  his  interesting  survey  of  , 

M -Uo  literature  in  Aeolian  Hall 
Saturday  evening.  The  program  com- 
pri;-icd  oferings  by  Brahms  and  Eisz^ 
Brahms  •was  represented  by  the  B 
imnor  rhap.sody,  the  A flat  major 
in'  mezzo,  a caprlcclo,-  the  G mirtoi  1 
' ..:;ade  an.-'  the  Handel  variations  and  1 
f o,  -n-blle  Li.«zt  was  represented  by 
t f i ! minor  sonata.  , 

„tr.  J utclieson's  performance  wm  j 
£ i . irably  clear  and  lucid,  as 
wa;  c iH,  but  his  performance  of  tne 
Ei'  zt  " jnata  was  an  achievement  I 
> ijove  his  own  high  standard.  Its  de- 
■ lopment  was  admirable  and  Mn 
. j-.-l'Sor  infused  It  with  a warmth] 
iir:-:  b illiancs  -which  he  has  not  al-  I 
r - K revialed.  The  next  two  recitals  B 
' ■viU  be  devoted  Ui  modern  composers  | 
fjaiid  this  musical  survey  has  attracted  | 

’ R-ot.lerces  steadily  increasing  in  num- 


-Sllsa  Brower,  Jfoprnno.  rioasrs. 

Among  the  interesting  incidents  of 
;i  (Crowded  Saturday  afternoon  was  the 
first  song  recital  ot  bliss  Marion 
Brower,  given  in  Town  Hall.  Some  of 
Its' interest  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  brave  struggle  of  this  young  worn-  | 
nir  to  make  progre.ss  in  her  profes-1 
-sion  - which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mas.  Alice  McFarlane  of  San  Fran- 
,'isfo  and  led  her  to  endow  the  Call-, 
fornla  Master  School  of  Musical  Arts. 
Miss  Brower’s  dehut  served  to  sho-w 
that  her  benefactor  had  not  -wasted 

svmpffthy. 

' •I'ho  debutante's  assets  can  easily  be 
enumerated.  She  poss«sscs  a full 
bodied  lyric  .soprafio  voice  of  power 
and- resonance,  a voice  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  promise.  Her  intonation 
was  correct,  her  attack  excellent,  her 
breath  control  good,  her  diction  praise- 
worthy and  her  tone  placement  almost 
always  right.  When  it  was  insecure 
or  too  far  bock,  which  was  very  sel- 
dom. the  cause  -was  apparently  mo- 
indntary  distrust  of  herself.  Miss 

Brower  will  cpnquer  that  -with  ex 
perience.  In  moments  of  uncons|Cious- 
ness  of  self  and  technic  she  let  loose 
some  real  splendor  of  tone,  especially 
InHhc  middle  register,  though  only  a 
voice  of  unusual  quality  could  have 
furnished  the  tone  with  which  she  fin-  . 
Ished  a well  planned  delivery  of  "Pace 
mio  Dio” -from  "La  Forza  del  Des- j 

tino.”  , , 

In  numbers  like  Schumann’s  Mond- 
nacht”  the  singer  showed  a precision 
of  the  mood,  but  lacked  the  command 
of  color  and  nuance  to  vitali-ze  her  de- 
livery. Indeed,  throughout  her  ex- 
acting  program  her  timidity  aboUv 
probing  the  resources  of  her  valuable 
voice  was  in  evidence.  But  that  this 


soprano  will  in'^short  time  develop 
into  a worthy  adclit 


'ion  to  the  list  of 
miO  a wuiiiAj'  ^^...vion  Lu 

concert  singers  can  hardly  he  doubted. 
Her  gifts  are  good  and  she  has  ac- 
quired a sound  technical  foundation. 

, Something  must  be  done,  however,  to 
avvaken  her  imagination.  Excellent 
accompaniments  were  played  by  Emil 
Polak,  who  also  contributed  a good 
song.  "The  Senret  of  the  Rose,”  to  the 

entertainment. 

The  tenth  week  of  the  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  ended  Sat- 
urday evening  with  a repetition  of 
Offenbach’s  "Tales  of  Hoffmann.  In 
the  afternoon  the  opera  was  "Madama 
■Butterfly,”  in  which  Mme.  Easton  was 
Sard  once  again  as  Cio-Cio  San  a 
role  in  which  her  fine  and  penetrating 
art  rises  to  heights  of  great  beauty. 
Mr.  Chamlee,  who  was  in  excellent 
voice  sang  Pinkerton  brilliantly,  and 
Mr.  Scotti,  the  veteran  Sharpless,  was 
j just  as  much  at  home  , in  Nagasaki  .as 
In  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  the  Ministry  of  Police  in 
Rome.  Mr.  Serafin  conducted. 

j By  Deems  Taylcr 


rlg^ts“'to  what  Wagner  reaRy 
But  he  does  know  how  to  coax  ex- 
quisite playing  out  of  a 
orchestra,  and  he  does  play  omhestraJ 
mu."iic  as  the  composer  wrote  it. 

That  sounds  like  something  t a 
almost  any  Kappelmeister  ought  to 
be  able  to  do.  and  it  seems  .to  be , 
albont  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world,  judging  from  the  way  most 
conductors  avoid  “ nt 

astounding  to  realize  the 
u-ays  music  can  be  spoiled.  O'f 
ductor  will  get  the  tempi  ^ 

Ignore  all  the  expression  maiks. 
another  will  improve 
Sion  marks,  plajhng  all  the  f 

and  all  the  pianos  PP : .7,’”  , 

everj-thlng,  while  another  w • 

One  man  ii-lll  deafen  you  with  the, 
brasses,  and  the  next  will  make  jmu 
wonder  whether  they  forgot  to 
to  the  concert.  I have  even  hearf 
conductors  who  coifid  moke  an  or- j 

chosti-a  play  <mt  cf 

There  is  a beautiful  tightness  about 
most  of  Furtwaeiigler’s 
not  only  gives  you  the  leypr/f 
law-tlic  notes,  the 

pression  marks,  the  orchestral  bal- 
lance— but  gives  you  the 
that  he  is  conveying  the  music  in  the 
(composer’s  own  spiritual  terms;  that 
he  not  only  plays  the  payages  y’  ^ _ 
composer  marked  them  to  be  pl  > i 
but  has  bothered  to  search  out  the 
J composer’s  motive  in.  marking  Uiem 

^ '^^mich  is  the  difference  between  an 
academe  and  an  artist.  It  Is  quRe 
conceivable  that  Furtwaengler  might, 
with  all  his  correctness,  be  as  dry  ^ a 
bone.  Only  he  is  not.  He  makes  him- 
self one  with  the  composer,  ivithout 
ever  mistaking  Ir.msalf  for  that  com- 
poser.  His  performance  of  the  Bee 
thoven  symphony  was  not  only  no  y 
proportioned  and  eloquent  but  it  was  | 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  beautiful 
studies  in  orchestial  balance  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  The  strings  were 
never  master  ot  the  woodwinds,  as 
they  so  often  are  in  playing  Beethoven 
on  a modern  orchestra.  When  It  w^ 
time  for  the  flutes  and  ctf 
heard,  thev  came  through.  And  the 
brlL;s  were  generally  felt,  rathci 

‘’“Hc''5.vi  a magnifleenlly  impas- 
sioned reading  of  the  "Tnyan-  P’®; 
lude  and  a performance  of  the 
’■Uebestodt.”'  that,  despite  the  over- 
whelming climax,  tiad  a qua.y 
: tenderness  and  tears— death,  not  ^ 

'that  they  waited,  P®®P7flxDe’cl^ioP 
f ,r.Sdo»,  rec.pUo»  .t  th.  end  ot 

every  appearance  of  sincerity. 


fftner  conduefbhi.  T' But  "they  -were 
W-ber  and  Etethov-tn  as  Brahms  was  | 
Brahms  when  Mr.  Furtwaengler  played  i 
him  at  the  previous  concert.  , 

Weber’s  overture  was  given  romantic 
color  and  spirit.  Certain  effects  In  the 
introduction  were  admirably  planned,  ] 
as  for  example  the  sudden  sinking  from  I 
piano  to  pianissimo  with  the  ominous  ' 
pizzicati  of  the  basses.  But  there  was 
a tendency  to  portentlousness  and  sen- 
timentalism. The  opening  measures  : 
were  drawn  out  in  a manner  inappro-  , 
prlate  to  the  passage.  Granted  that  | 
Weber  proclaims  his  genius  and  fore-  ^ 
tells  a whole  drama  In  nine  notes;  the 
strength  of  the  phrase  Is  in  its  sim-  , 
pliclty. 

Similarly,  In  the  allegro,  there  was  a ; 
tendency  to  drag  Agatha’s  melody, 
as  to  the  sudden  broadening  of  tempo 
after  the  crashing  C major  chords,  then  , 
the  wind-up  at  top  speed,  for  the  best 
good  of  the  music.  These  are  details  ) 
which  some  -will  accept  and  others  re-  | 
ject.  The  performance  as  a whole  was 
brilliant  and  emotional,  and  in  a vein  j 
that  many  of  Mr.  Furtwaengler's 
countrymen,  in  particular,  might  en-  I 
dorse.  We  personally  care  less  for  the 
sentimentality  and  more  for  the  poetry 
of  Weber’s  music.  | 

The  performance  of  Beethoven’s  .?ym-  [ 
phony  was  clear  and  virile,  and,  allow-  ! 
ing  for  a few  details  of  pace  and  nu- 
ance, after  established  precedent.  Mr. 
Furtwaengler  was  particularly  fortunate 
In  the  first  movement,  with  Its  mystery,  , 
Its  humor  and  the  wild  outbursts  of  l 
Beethoven’s  laughter.  In  the  finale  a 
madder  pace  could  have,  been  wished,  I 
for  this  movement  has  either  such  ef- 1 
feet  that  the  walls  reel,  or  It  becomes,  i 
V ith  all  its  energy,  plodding  and  repeti-  ' 
tioue.  There  is  also  the  need  of  as  much 
dynamic  contrast  as  the  conductor  can 
possibly  obtain  from  the  relatively  un- 
varied scheme  of  instrumentation. 

It  seems  probable,  from  hearsay  and 
from  experience  thus  far  with  Mr.  Furt- 
waengler’s  interpretations,  that  he  is 
fundamentally  a classic  rather  than  a 
modern  In  his  feeling,  and  this  we  say 
in  spite  of  the  divagations  from  the  law 
above  mentioned.  The  modern  Intensi- 
ties of  Wagner’s  "Tristan”  seemed  In 
part  to  escape  him.  There  Is  a purple 
splendor  and  fatalism  in  the  Tristan 
music  which  is  quite  far  away  from 


By  OEIN  DOWNES. 


I be. -a  arid  -;nthi;slasm. 
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THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Music  critics  generally  moan  piti- 
ijabiy  when  they  open  the  Carnegie  | 
Hall  program  and  read  this; 

: Overture  to  ‘Der  Frelsohuetz;  ’ Rec- i 
^Ithoven.  Symphony  No.  J;  M agner.  | 
i Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  , 

tan  and  Isolde;’  Wagner  Prelude  to  j 
‘Die  Melstersinger.’  ” At  least  this  i 
one  does.  For  what,  conceivably,  can 
there  be  to  say  about  such  an  orches- 
' tral  program  that  better  men  have  not 
already  said  a thousand  times  . 

■Such  v.-as  the  program  that  M ilhelm 
Furtwaengler,  the  present  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
.offered  yesterday  afternoon.  »o, 

; after  moaning,  we  went  to  hear  iL  and 
discovered  that  there  was  plenty  P) 
sav,  that  no  program  Is  hacknejed  in 
the  hands  of  a conductor  of  the  first 

°'^rtlitnk  Mr.  Furtwaengler  ds  Just 
that  He  Is  not  a prlma  donna,  and 
he  is  not  what  is  generally  called  a 
’’creative”  conductor.  He  does  not 
conduct,  as  George  Barrerc  once  re- 
marked,  "right  hand  for  1 he  orches- 
' tra,  left  hand  for  the  audience.  His 
.work  must  obviously  have  been  done 
at  rehearsals,  for  he  contents  himself 
v/lth  beating  time  as  unostentatiously 
as  possible,  and  indicating  a few  en- 
trances, with  no  aesthetic  dancing 

thrown  in.  „ 

He  does  not  try  to  make  Beethoven 
Interes-tlng,  and  he-doeis  not  give  the 
Impression  of  clnAmlng  the  American 


From  a.  Late  Edition  of  Yesterday’s  Times.  1 
AVilhelm  Furtwaengler  Conducts. 
Wilhelm  Furtwaengler  gave  his  second] 
program  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  program  consisted 
of  Weber’s  “Frelschutz”  overture,  Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh  Symphony,  the  prelude 
and  “Leibestod”  from  Wagner’s  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolde”  and  the  prelude  to  the 
same  composer’s  "Melstersinger. 

In  his  first  appearance  here  Mr.  Furt- 
waengler distinguished  himself,  above 
all.  by  a performance  of  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  in  which  solicitude  for  let- 
ter as  well  as  spirit  of  the  score  was 
blended  with  a passionate  conviction 

and  nobility  of  feeling  that  memorably 
realized  the  conception  ot  the  composer. 
His  performance,  on  the  same  ocfaslon 
oC  Rkhard  Strauss’s  "Don  Jium.”  while 
It  missed  some  expressive  details  and 

nuances,  procoeued  ^ ^7*" 

fire  that  carried  the  work  to  a trlum 
phant  conclusion.  In  neither  instancy 

the  conductor  temol  dy* 

wis  disposed  to  ‘ndi'-ldual^  temjil.^  « ^ 

aamlcs  and  phrasing  . composl- 

invariably  indicated  continued  to 

tions.  His  periorm  control  of 

bear  witness  to  his  supe.  u 
the  orchestra  proportions 

terpreter : they  had  Z some 

ewes,  precedent  in  the  proceedings  ot 


the  commonplaces  of  passion.  The 
"Meistersinger"  overture  was  hurried 
In  the  march  sections:  again  there  was  a 
tendency  to  sentimentality  in  the  love 
music;  and  in  the  magnificent  pages 
where  the  themes  combine — an  explosion 
of  genius  if  ever  there  was  one— the 
climax  of  sonority  was  reached  prema- 
turely. A lusty  performance,  but  not 
a finely  proportioned  one.  With  it  the 
conductor  reaped  the  unstinted  applause 
ot  his  audience. 

Again  Conducts  Philharmonic. 

After  three  days  of  rather  hectic 
voyaging  with  Capt.  Strawinsky  alon-, 
t5  shores  where  dwell  Chinese  night- 
ingales. Moscow  puppets.  Yolga  boat- 
mS  legendary  fire-birds  and  Musco- 
vite dissonances,  not  to  mention  fire- 
crackers and  bumblebees,  the  Phil 

r.“Sc  Orch.,.™  ! 

vesterday  afternoon  returned  J i 
safe  harbors  of  respectability  hghHd 
bv  the  familiar  musical  beacons  of  ^ 
by  tne  lau  thumbing  the 

bulkv  caSogue  tf  Philharmonic  con-  I 

ductors.  great  VilM  '■ 

•ites  the  audience  found  that  W iiheiin  , 
furtwaengler  was  at  the  orchestral  , 
helm  for  the  second  time.  . 

^ Mr.  Furtwaengler’s  program  con-, 
sisted  of  Weber’s  overture  to  D 
Frei?chutz  ’’  Beethoven’s  seventh  sym- 
phony  and  two  Wagner  excerpts,  the 
prelude  and  finale  from  ‘'Tris^n  find 
Isolde”  and  the  prelude  to  Die  Mei 

^^Ss°conducting  and  the 

responsive  performance  soh^ifled  t 
convictions  first  formed  upon  Mr. 
Furtwaengler’s  appearance  some  days 
ago  Perhaps  Teutonic  gravity  fin- 
gered a bit  too  lovingly  in  the 

woods  of  "Der  Freisehutz"  for  Mr.! 

Furtwaengler  spent  ‘^nelan-  ' 

Itneating  the  loneliness  of  <hc  raela 
choly  maiden  awaiting  her  lo%  er. 

But  it  was  time  well  spent.  In  this 

and  m his  reading  of  Beethoven  there 
were  beautiful  studies  in  contrast  Al- 
though the  buoyancy  and  spirit  of  th 
sySony  could  carry  along  any-  good 
orchestra  with  or  without  ^ 
there  are  opportunities  galore,  espe 
daily  in  the  ear’y  movements,  for  a 
dScerning  conffiwtor  to  linger  oi-er  or- 
chestral flavors,  to  lift  some  obscure 
instrumental  phrase  jnto  the 
and  delight  the  casual  and  unsuspect 
tng  observer,  and  in  this  P™®!'®® 
Furtwaengler  was  an  a.1e<)  . - 

minute  and  delicate  attention  to  mei- 
1 X outUne  never  blurred  or  deformed 
the  symmetrical  whole. 

' was  a slender  thread  lifted  fro"'  ^ , 
glowing  orchestral  tapestry  and 
painted  with  exquisite  colors  In  an  au-  , 
thoritative  and  suggestive 

Mr  Furtwaengler's  conducting  wa 
an  admirable  blend  ot 
dcllcac.v.  The  program  ‘'f ‘ 

* his  sharp  and  correct  sense  u^/^ythm^ 
iHls  left  hand  sharply  outlined  t..e 
'shade  of  a nuance,  the  -donn  or  up- 
ward sweep  of  a,  phr.nse.  His  v-inis 


"synTfr 


I ilml  . TTrriPTi  HTj*  It* 

. aimibrr  mi^cftiwl  his  rn  ti i-o  af  dy- 
—mlru  ailid  oontroJ  of  tom*  woro  rx- 
isenalvo  ami  varl«t- 

The  CTnli  I r preludr  wan  mae.- 


1 Here  arc  pajro*  in  Mr.  Copland’s ' 
symphony  (which  ii  In  three  move* 
ments,  and  dsos  the  oraan  “ai  an  in- 
tOKtal  part  of  tho  orchestra  rather 
than  ns  a solo  instrumont”)  which 
have  bite  and  power,  both  rhythmical 


j no  inave  nue  ana  powui,  uwvu  i viimh%.s». 

ilfic«tly  perforibO'l  and  tho'oci'hratra  harmonic.  Those  pnifes  are  chiefly 

j r—  el...  ;»«  xx'VtSrh  Mr.  (!nnlfind 


.ins  rarely  played  bettor,  ulthouBh 
■early  In  the  pragrum  there  were  a=frw 
slips  in  the  brass.  The  sotuing.  sina- 
InK  quality  of  the  strlnee  wa-s  never 
more  evident.  It  dominated  the  per- 
formance, but  Mr.  Furtwaengler  never 
obscured  or  lost  an  Instrumental  voice 
In  the  surge  and  flow  of  tone  from 
the  orchestral  choir. 

Perhaps  there  ivas  room  In  Mr. 
Fnrtwaengler’3  conducting  for  more 
delicate  nuances,  more  subtleties  of 
shialing,  for  a greater  display  of  ca- 
pricious tints  In  tone  painting  which 
aro  so  often  in  demand  In  the.se  hy- 
persensitive days.  Perhaps,  for  his 
fortes  were  sometimes  hard.  But  the 
facts  remain  that  in  tapping  the  deep- 
er founts  of  passion  and  to  controlling 
in  a masterly  manner  the  rhythmic ' 
surge  and  sweep  of  much  of  yester- 
day’s program  Mr.  Furtwaengler  was 
eminently  successful.  His  conducting 
w.ss  richly  intelligent,  restrained  yet 
capable  of  passionate  flights,  and  the 
results  were  wholly  admirable. 

,\nd  Mr.  Furtwaengler  was  also  firm 
with  his  audience  for  he  Insisted  that 
Qf,  matter  how*  enthusiastic  it  might 
be  it  should  ever  be  docile  and  well  be- 
haved. And  it  was — very  enthusiastic 
and  extremely  well  behaved. 

Music  by  Young  and  Old  at  the 
Damrosch  Concert;  Aaron 
Copland''s  Symphony 

Concert  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
Verk,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor.  Soloist: 
Nadia  Boulanper,  organist  (debut  in  New 
York).  At  Aeolian  Hall. 


in  tho  Finale,  in  which  Mr.  Copland 

has  most  to  say. 

» * ♦ 

At  Us  best  his  music  is  astringent, 
unsentimental,  muscular,  direct.  Mr. 
Bamrosch,  hearing  some  hisses  at  the 
end  of  the  piece,  remarked  to  his  audi- 
ence that  a youth  who  could  write 
such  a symphony  at  .twenty-four  would 
be  capable  some  dajl  of  murder.  That 


Laicrence  Gilman 


1.  a.  Air. 


PROGRAM 


. Bach 


<'Aii r>ai‘ii 

b.  Gavotte  In  E Bach 

Arranged  for  Orchestra 

2.  a.  Concerto  in  T>  minor,  for  Organ 

and  Orchestra Handel 

b.  "Pour  Les  Funerailles  d'un 

Soldat” Bill  Boulanger 

3.  Procession  ot  the  Knights  of  the 

Grali.  from  "Parsifal'’ Wagnfer 

4.  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 

(Composed  for  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger) 
(First  performance) 

5.  "Alborado  del  Gracloso"  ..........  Ravel 

“Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,”  ob- 
served the  prophet  Joel  a good  many 
years  ago.  We  remembered  the  sen- 
tence as  we  listened  to  the  program  of 
the  Symphony  Society’s  concert  yester- 
day afternoon  ot  Aeolian  Hall,  on  which 
was  music  composed  by  a girl 
of  eighteen,  a young  man  of  twenty- 
four,  two  vigorous  youths  of  fifty,  and 
a weary  veteran  who  was  nearing  the 
end  of  his  allotted  span,  his  eyes — 
lik?  Columbus’s  in  the  phrase  of  Eu- 
gene O’Neill — “full  of  golden  cities”; 
for  this  last  one,  this  old  master  of 
almost  seventy,  was  the  hardiest  ad- 
venturer, the  greatest  discoverer,  of 
them  all. 

* * * 

Mr.  Damrosch  had  set  on  his  pro- 
gram as  its  chief  feature  the  symphony 
for  organ  and  orchestra  by  Young  Mr. 
Aaron  Copland.  Mr.  Copland  was  born 
in  Brooklyn  in  1900,  studied  with 
Mme.  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris,  and 
dedicated  his  symphony  to  his  distin- 
guished teacher,  who,  in  gracious  re- 
turn for  the  compliment,  played  the 
organ  part  in  the  work  at  her  New  York 
debut  yesterday  -with  Mr.  Damrosch. 
Mr.  Copland  finished  his  score  last  au- 
tumn, and  yesterday’s  performance  Tvas 
its  first.  I 

Mr.  Copland  as  a composer  is  not ' 
wholly  unknown  hereabouts.  We  heard  ' 
and  liked  two  piano  pieces  of  his  that 
he  played  at  a concert  of  the  League 
of  Composers  last  November.  Rubin 
Goldmark  was  his  master  in  harmony 
and  composition  before  Mr.  Copland 
went  abroad,  where  Mme.  Boulanger 
look  him  iij  hand  and  taught  him  what 
little  had  been  left  uniinnartod  by  that 
most  human  of  pedagogues,  the  ad-.^ 
mirable  Goldmark.  Mr.  Copland  has 
composed  a two-act  ballet,  a piece  for 
string  quartet,  choral  works,  songs, 
piano  music. 

• • • 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr. 
Copland  is  a child  of  his  times.  Natu- 
rally enough,  his  speech  is  th«>  atonal, 
polytonal  speech  of  to-day.  Why  any 
one  should  expect  him  or  his  fellows  to 
write  in  any  other  idiom  that  that  which 
is  characteristic  of  1926  is  more  than 
we  can  understand.  Let  us  get  used 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  as  normal  for 
the  youth  of  1925  to  write  in  two  keys 
simultaneously  as  it  was  for  the  youth 
of  1825  to  confine  himself  frugally  to 
one.  The  question  to  ask  ourselves 
is,  'What  does  the  young  man  of  1925 
have  to  say  to  us  in  his  superposed 
keys?  Does  he  make  music  that  has 
iprofile,  that  is  imaginative,  memorable,; 
or  does  he  merely  repeat  the  clichds  i 
that  have  already  formed  themselves  j 
by  the  impress  of  this  new  style  upon  1 
current  musical  thinking?  i 


Huberman,  Violinist,  in  Good  Form. 

Bronislaw  Huberman  gave  his  third 
violin  recital  of  the  season  In  fbe 
Manhattan  Opera  House  last  evening. 
With  Siegfried  Schultze  at  the  piano 
he  played  Cesar  Franck’s  sonata, 
Bach’s  adagio  and  fugue  in  O major, 
Lalo’s  symphony  Espagnole,  and  com- 
positions by  Wagner,  Brahms,  Wien- 
lawski  and  Paganini. 

Mr.  Huberman  was  In  good  form 
and  when  he  plays  with  restraint,  as 
he  din  last  night,  he  plays  very  well, 
indeed.  The  Bach  number,  for  violin 
alone,  was  admirably  rendered.  The 
audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic. 

MU»  Barberi,  Pianist,  Pleases. 

Miss  Elena  Barberi  gave  the  last  In 
her  series  of  three  piano  recitals  last 
evening  in  Aeolian.  Her  entertain- 
men  afforded  enjoyment  Her  chief 
number  was  Beethoven’s  sonata  in  Ci 
sharp  minor,  opus  27,  J'fo.  2,  called  the! 
“MoonUght.”  Before 'it  she  gave  the; 
B minor  gavotte  of  Bach-Saint-Saens 
and  a capriccio  of  Scarlatti,  aiid  after 
these  a Chopin  group,  six  Brahms 
waltzes,  “Dio  Jongleurin”  of  Mosz- 
kowski,  a scherzo  by  Ruta,  a rhapsody 
of  Dohnanyl  and  Liszt’s  .twelfth  rhap- 
sody.   , 

Miss  Barberl’s  performance  showed 
good  nuisical  taste.  Her  playing  is.  of 
purely  lyric  style  and  without  attempt 
a.t  the  sensational.  This  quality,  ■with 
i her  sense  of  color  and  phrase,  lent 
value  to  her  various  readings,  and 
j they  wejre  warmly  received. 


I By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

I The  concert  of  the  Symplioiiy  Sech;!'/  in  A-’o  ian  U..-'  y 
terday  afternoon  introduced  to  thi.-:  public  Mile.  s- 

fanger,  the  distinguished  French  organist,  pinni;  t and  com- 
poser, sister  of  the  lamented  Mile.  Lili  Boulanger,  -who  diwl 
tit  th.e  age  of  25.  The  vi.sitor  wa.s  heard  in  Handel’s  D minor 
L-oncerto,  her  sister's  “I^our  les  Funerailles  d’un  Soldat”  and 
•I  .symphony  for  organ  and  orchestra  by  Aaron  Copdaml,  a 
Brooklyn  young  man,  horn  in  1900,  and  her  pupil  in  Parib 
[or  three  ycar.s  in  piano  and  composition, 

Milo.  • Boulanger’s  performance  of 


la(c  cdUionn) 

was  a.,bit  rough  on  Mr.  Copland.  He 
does  not  strike  us  as  one  of  the  mur- 
derous kind.  The  real  murderers 
among  composers  arc  the  unimagina- 
tive standpatters:  those  who,  unaware 
that  music  is  perpetually  enlarging  its 
range  of  expression,  sl:iy  ns  with  the 
boredom  engendered  by  stale  roman- 
ticisms, state  classicisms.  Mr.  Copland, 
even  though  he  does  present  us  with 
some  second-hand  Stravinsky  — his 
second  movement  is  redolent  of  “Pe- 
trouchka”;  even  though  he  suggests  to 
us  in  his  first  movement  a kind  of 
Prospect  Park  Schonberg,  is  neverthe- 
less, on  the  whole,  working  out  his 
own  musical  destiny  in  his  own  way, 
and  we,  for  one,  shall  follow  his  pur- 
suit of  it  with  lively  interest. 

* » * 

'^he  other  youthful  work  on  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  program  was  a dirge,  “Pour 
les  Funerailles  d’un  Soldat,”  for  organ 
and  orchestra,  by  the  lamented  Lili 
Boulanger,  sister  of  Nadia,  who  died  in 
1918  at  the  age  ot  twenty-four.  She 
composed  this  threnody,  in  her  eigh- 
teenth year,  to  verses  by  Alfred  de 
Musset.  Monsieur  Camille  Mauclair,  in 
his  biographical  sketch  of  Lili  Bou- 
langer, described  the  ■work  as  ‘the 
noblest  inspiratioii  that  has  been  re- 
vealed to  us  since  the  Funeral  March  of 
the  ‘Eroica  Symphony.’  ” It  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  great  a masterpiece  as  that 
somewhat  astonishing  phrase  would 
have  led  us  to  expect.  Yet  Lili  Bou- 
langer’s elegy  is  affecting  and  potent 
music,  well  written  for  the  orchestra 
and  organ,  though  rather  long  for  its 
substance;  and  a hearing  of  it  renewed 
our  keen  regret  for  the  extinguishment 
of  a fresh  and  beautiful  talent. 

* * * I 

Mme.  Nadia  Boulanger,  distinguished 
as  organist,  lecturer,  teacher  and  critic, 
displayed  her  admirable  technique  and 
fine  taste  in  her  performance  o^  the  ; 
organ  part  in  the  music  by  her  sister 
I and  by  Copland,  and  more  conspicu- 
ously in  the  D minor  organ  concerto 
of  Handel  (No.  4 of  the  third  set.  Op. 
I7).  which  was  her  third  contribution 
to  the  program.  She  was  Very  warmly 
greeted  by  a large  house. 

Mr.  Damrosch,  by  the  way,  gave  ar 
exceptionally  impressive  performanc; 
of  the  familiar  excerpt  from  Parsifal 
The  old  wizard  (Wagner,  we  mean  no 
Mr.  Damrosch,  who  will  never  gro 
I old)  may  have  been  senile,  as  they  sa; 
when  he  wrote  “Parsifal.”  But  if  th; 
i is  true,  we  own  to  a profound  respc_ 
(for  senility.  Surrounded  by  louth.  tr 
music  of  the  ageing  Wagner  was  of  a 
incomparable,  irresistible  eloquence. 


lie  llandel  concerto  gave  the  clearest 
lew  of  her  organ  playing,  whicli  was 
•specially  noteworthy  for  its  pertec- 
:ion  of  style.  Tho  artist’s  taste  In  tho 
•mployment  of  stops  and  her  cla.sslc 
■elicence  were  exquisite.  Her  trans- 
illions  from  one  manual  to  another 
ivere  planned  with  the  same  Impoc- 
table  taste  and  invariably  with  a view 
to  correct  musical  results.  Her  entire 
performance  in  short  disclosed  a fine 
imislcianshlp,  a sensitive  and  highly 
cultivated  art  and  great  delicacy  ot 
feeling.  - - 

Mile.  Lili  Boulani»«r’s  funeral 
music  proved  to  bo  something  of  un- 
common worth.  The  basic  theme  ot 
the  composition  is  the  venerable  “Dies 
Irac,”  which  Is  treated  with  Imagina- 
tiofi  and  made  to  expand  Into  new 
material.  The  organ  is  not  over  prom- 
nent  but  is  essential.  Its  part  gives 
character  to  the  whole  work.  The 
orchestration  is  admirable  and  the  j 
general  effect  of  the  piece,  which  Is  j 
developed  with  stirring  eloquence.  Is  I 
genuinely  impressive.  I 

Aa  Interesting:  Composition, 

Of  Mr.  Copeland’s  singularly  Inter- 
esting and  astonishingly  uneven  com- 
position It  Is  more  difficult  to  write. 
Tho  symphony  employs  the  organ 
merely  as  an  addition  to  the  ensemble 
and  as  a sour<;e  of  certain  solo  tints 
not  to  be  obtained  from  the  other  In- 
struments, most  of  which  are  called 
.upon  for  important  and  fully  exposed 
’solp.s. 

i’he  first  movement,  . an  andante, 
hag  a well  defined  mood  and  captiva- 
ting, which  is  skillfully  sustained 
Uifoughout.  This  movement  .shows 
the  in^etjee  of  French  modernistic 
music,  put  not  so  greatly  as  the 
others.  Xlie  scherzo,  rising  at  times 
to : the  verge  of  importance,  is  held 
ba^k  continually  by  a palpable  striv- 
ing after  striking  effects  and  this  is 
still  more  the  case  with  the  finale,  a 
terrto  followed  by  an  allegro  moderato. 
Tlife  harmonies  of  course  have  the 
modern  acidity,  but  to  this  no  one 
need  offer  any  objection.  The  real 
deifcct  of  the  symphony  is  its  undis- 
guised search  of  thrills. 

fliis  is  a pity,  for  the  work  discloses 
(lie  existence  of  a real  talent.  When 
bin  Copeland  discards,  as  he  probably 
will  in  time,  the  .struggles,  the  abrupt 
intrusions  of  irrelevant  instrumental 
ejaculations,  the  physical  panting?, 
the  shattering  of  lines,  and  the  ob- 
scuration of  perspectives  which  seem 
so : vital  to  the  young  generation,  he 
m^Iy  produce  something  of  lasting 

worth.  His  symphony  is  bold  and 

rigorous  and  sometimes  it  is  almost 

beautiful. 

'i'he  .other  numbers  on  the  program 
w(^'e  an  air  and  the  familiar  gavotte 
IiifE  of  Bach  and  the  processional  of 
Ili4  Grail  knights  from  "Parsifal.”  As 
l'oi»  the  performaVice  of  the  latter  it 
sei.Yed  to  evoke  great  regret  that  It 
|was  never  made  to  sound  quite  that 
lu  fil  ill  the  opera  house, 

‘ ■■■  zzz  / 

Irish  Tenor  Sings  Classic  Airs. 
Allen  McQuhae,  tenor,  gave  a song 
recital  last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Thi.e  American-Irlsh  singer  has  made 
steady  advancement  as  a recitalist 
since  he  first  appeared  here  five  years 
ago.  In  fact,  he  has  been  pronounced 
a good  second  to  John  McCormack  In 
quality  of  voice,  stylo  and  clearness  of 
diction.  This  season  he  entered  an- 
other vocal  fie, Id  In  New  York  when 
lie  sang  as  soloist  In  the  “Messiah” 
performances  with  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety. 

Last  night  he  maintained  admirably 
the  artistic  standards  he  had  shown 
here  before,  and  this  In  a comprehen- 
sive program  of  classic  airs,  German 
and  French  songs,  a group  of  Amer- 
ican lyrics  by  McFadyen,  Glen,  Mar- 
tin and  Grey  and  anotlier  of  Irish 
folk  songs,  including  ‘‘The  Snowy 
Breasted  Pearl”  and  "Little  Mary  Cas- 


BouIanB*T  and  the  Symphon.y  Nu  i'’'.' 

• Ladle,  and  gentlemen.  ” .aid  Wal«.' 
Damrosch.  when  he  had  flnl.h^  conduc- 
ing the  first  performance  of  1 

land’s  symphony  for  organ  an  ^ 

yesterday  afternoon  In  AeoUan  Ha  . ^ , 

think  you  will  agree  with  In*  | 

young  man  can  write  a ^ 1 

this  at  twenty-three,  within  [ 

he  will  be  ready  to  commit  ' i 

composition  which  called  out  this  j 

,a  a somewhat  spasmodic,  i 

rather  to  be  Judged  am 
musical  humor  than  as  anything 
serious.  It  'was  composed  for  Nad  j 
Boulanger,  who  was  the  solo  st  a . | 

terday’s  performance  of  the  Symp  : 

Societv.  Besides  the  Copland  novelty,  sh  J 
took  part  in  Handel’s  concerto  in  D minor 
for  organ  and  string  orchestra  and  m a 
piece  entitled  ‘’Pc’Jr  les  Funerailles  d un 
Soldat”  and  composed  by  her  late  sister,  i 
Lili  Boulanger,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

In  all  these  numbers  MUe-  Boulanger  s 
management  of  the  organ  was  a delight.  ^ 
Almost  as  unfamiliar  as  the  novelty  o.. 
the  afternoon  was  the  concluding  number,  j 
Ravel’s  “Alborado  del  Gracloso,’’  which, 
although  written  twenty  years 
not  transcribed  for  orchestra  until  19-3. 

In  its  sprightliness  it  intends  to  reflect  the 
polite  mocking  of  a Figaro-Uke  being.  It 
I is  a rather  bizarre  composition.  These 
novelties  and  near-noveltles  were  balanced  | 
by  an  air  and  the  gavotte  in  E from  1 
Bach  and  the  procession  of  the  knights  | 
j in  "ParslfaJ.” 

Chaliapin  Sunday  Concert 
Chaliapin,  the  generous,  made  up  for 
Chaliapin,  the  tai-^y.  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Metropolftan  Opera  House,  and  ended 
at  5:30.  a program  which  did  not  begin 
until  3:30.  j 

In  his  two  appearance^  on  a program 
shared  by  Abraham  Sopkin.  violinist,  and 
Max  Rabinowitch,  pianist,  the  great  Rus- 
sian ran  pretty  thoroughly  through  his  little 
book  of  songs,  even  extending  his  selec- 
tions beyond  the  printed  numbers  m the 
book,  a fact  which  created  much  laughter 
and  gave  him  opportunity  for  his  Joking 

asides.  , . , , ■ 

He  began  with  Tchaikovsky  s lyrical 

: piece  ’’Night’’  and  during  the  cour.se  of 
tho  afternoon  sang  many  of  the  s 

1 favorites.  Including  the  "Pretty 
; aria  from  "Don  Juan”  and  Griegs  fragi.e 
i bit  "Parting.”  Of  the  humorous  or  satlri- 
, cal  songs,  in  which  he  does  hie  Inimitably 
' subtle  clowning,  be  sang  "The  Government 
Clerk"  and  "Mephlsto’s 

"Number  Seventy. six”  which  aU  the 

C*haliapln  world  knows  is  the 
song  of  the  Volga  boatmen,  concluded  the 
regular  program,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  actually  the  last  of  the  afternoon. 


Isidv."  The  Irish  folk  soups,  f j"  ' 
part  a little  too  fast,  ■were  well  • , 

that  the  singer  had  to  add  three  m<".  , 
as  encores.  FYank  ■ 

rangement  of  HandePs  air.  !^mm, 
Dei”  from  "Radimisto.  opened  u 
program,  was  at  tho  piano. 

PONSELLE  SISTERS 

Metropolitan  Oper.i  to  - ’ 

«uard  of  the  Rosa 

,0  the  J" !’",  "rarnwla  Ton- 

TeT  who^for  me  first  time  nv.de  her 
^ ^ the  Metropolitan  ‘.*0111- 

tppearance  ^iln  tne 

house 

p|ipr:is.  -with  numbers  h)  " '’„rtur<.. 

fiptti  and  Charpentier.  _tn  _ovcriur 


1 


' -rhi'ii?  Mtul  finale  laaeix 
iionie  wo  ka  inailc  ttie  proper  en.l  de- 

\Vlien°Mis  Carniela  ronselle  mailo  lier 
. ;,pea ranee  ahe 


gained  perceptibly  In  brightness  and 
color  in  Its  lower  register  ndthout 
adding  richness  to  her  higher  notes 
which  seemed  iiale  and  often  on  the 
point  of  expiring.  Her  vocal  agility, 
however,  seemed  unimpaired  and  her 


.nor,  but 'did  not  settle  down  to  his 
tridi'  till  the  second  part.  He  also  was 

from  -It  Trovatore"”  i hilarious. 


-•-v'con 

Ml5«0 


■ nd  ,nX''a  ''most'favoTabIe^  could  be  chara.cterized  in 

u ''O  Don  Fatale.’  from  ’ Don  Carlo.s.  i some  passages  as  steadily  true  and  in 
M.r.s  is  a volor  which.  *''°hgh  not  great.  jj^g  simply  dreadful. 

-\''Vtrady1egat'r‘ean‘'^tra?er  ^ Ha!  There  was  excellent  work  done  in 
’o'w.'Vt  to  its  highest  note  in  one  un-  ' (he  Other  roles  by  Mr.  Patffo.  Mr. 

' ■oken  flow  .'f  sound,  : Hidur  and  Mr.  Errollo  and  Mr.  'Mala- 

meV  iUc'*^st>de.“"' At'' of  ' testa  as  usual  struck  the  one  genuine 

ler  .ir  .‘She 'was  recalled  three  times.  gf  j.gal  comedy  in  hilarious 

,-n'?;iii;”  i Pcrtml’’ ""ho  'has  a ' charmini  ; tenches  which  he  gives  to  Hr  Bartolo. 
uitue  U'cri  a , , orchestra,  how- 

I ever,  were  more  sentimental  than 
•T  icea  l i notte."  from  •' it  Trovatore,  i hilarious.  The  audience  also  was 
• <s  -Mi.s.s  kosa  Ponselle’s  choice,  and  the  apathetic  throug'h  the  comedy  scenes, 
v.'fv.’ty  quality  of  her  beautiful  voice  molted  into  almost  tearful  ap- 

akf  ^dJ''Ainor°tl  1’  all  ^seo.”  plause  over  the  more  tender  passages, 
from  '’  n Trovatore.”  caused  a still  .ggpecially  the  Mignon  “Polonaise” 

„ro:!ter  .sensation.  with  ! 'essou  of  tlie  scene  and  the  “.Home, 

w’hpn  l^awrcnce  Tiboett  came  on  , . , , 

his  contribution  “Krl  tue”  from  ”Un  Sweet  Home,”  which  so  deftly  et  adcs 
b.dlo  in  Marchera,"  the  house  rernem-  (..^g  sacred  tradition  regarding  encores. 

V'oring  liis  i-ecent  success,  metaphon-  - 

. illv  rose  to  him.  It  recalled  him  five  j.  j 

•jibes  Most  of-the  listeners  that  heard 

Tlie  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  jgggpii  Lhovinne  last  night  left  Car- 
:’''ter/'  Miss‘carme;a  P am?  mTss  negie  Hail  with'  deep  mutters  of  re- 

n.-'W  i'onselle.  the  two  voices  blending  beillon  that  this  .singularly  triumphant 
in  ■ a most  attractive  manner.  From  should  be  his  last  for  the  year. 

iijo^7  fe'^irnV— n?s'%7"Hie°%  the  lr-onic,fact  is  that  the  Rus- 

The  sisters  were  reci^led  again  aiidj  gi^n  pianist  has  certainly  not  given  so 
again.  ' excellent  a performance  through  this 

season  and  there  were  bold  assertions 
that  he  has  never  igiven  a more  uni- 
formly. perfect  performance  in  his  ca- 
reer on  this  side  of  the  water.  He 
seemed  to  have  assembled  all  the 
warm,  romantic  tone  and  sure  tech- 
nique for  this  program,  which  dealt 
largely  with,  Schubert  and  Chopin  and 
the  Sonata  (op.  81)  of  Beethoven.  It 
was  the  happiest  and  most  sym- 
pathetc  of  mood.s  which  left  the  crowd 
with  mute  appeals  for  another  last 
appearance. 

At  Hie  same  hour  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
the  (Beethoven  Association  gathere(i 
together  another  group  of  celebreties 
for  one  of  their  frequent  joint  assem- 
blies. Bachmann,  Hutcheson,  Kort- 
schak.  Header,  iHoldavan,  Spalding 
and  Stijeber  were  the  participating 
artists  In  a program  which  Included 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  A minor,  Mo- 
jzart’s  “Panis  lOmnlpontla”  and  a 
'group  toy  Hugo  Wolf.  A.  S. 


,,  It  was  the  dramatic  moment  in  a 
[Jeoncert  that  marked  the  climax  of  ^ 
iCarmcla  PonscUe’s  efforts  to  achieve, 
success  a singer  after  giving'  up  j 
her  ambitions  a few  years  .qgo  to  in-  . 
.“ure  Ro.sa  an  operatic  career.  I-;x 
ye.a.'S  ago  the  citizens  of  .Meriden 
welcomed  Rosa  home  after  her  sensa-  ! 

. .tlonal  success  Xov.  20,  191S,  v.'hen  siie  j 
ET-'^ng  with  Caruso  in  “La  i‘orz.a  dei 
' Pestino.”  Last  night  a few  hundred 
Citizens  from  Meriden  in  the  orcliestra 
yof  tlie  opera  house  rose  to  applaud  the  | 
(sisters  from  their  home  town.  ' 

The  Ponselle  sisters  used  to  b<- 
together  in  vaudeville  and  it  was  al- 
ways their  ambition  to  toe  together 
in  opera.  Last  night’s  rendition  of 
Verdi’s  aria  "O  don  fatale”  and  her 
singing  ■with  her  sister  in  the  duet 
!from  “Aida”  are  expected  to  assure  a 
j future  for  Carmela  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company.  It  was  her 
>\first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the 
j opera  house.  j 

EVENING  OF  JEWISH  MUSIU. 


Ritual  Airs  by  Local  Composers  Are 
Given  in  Temple  Emanu-EI. 

There  was  a large  assemblage  to  hear 
an  “evening  of  Jewi.sh  music”  in  Temple 
Emanu-El  last  night,  when  a progr^ 
of  ritual  airs  by  local  and 
posers,  with  some  associated  concert 
' classics.  was  performed  under  the 
; musical  direction  of  Lazare  Saminsky. 

! H’ith  Gottfridd  Federlein  at  the 
i the  music  enlisted  the  Rev.  Simon 
Schlager,  cantor,  and  a half-dozen  well 
I known  soloists  among  the 
thirty,  as  well  as  \ ladimir  Drucker, 
j irumpet,  and  Helen  Teschner  Tas, 

'*^ong  the  melodies 
choir  -a-ere  Bloch’s  - Sn 

i Samlnsky’s  setting  of  .,^s 

ancient  religious  song  of  the  'Ie“®"H-s 
from  Arabia.  Cantor  Schlager  ^d^e 
Barbour,  soprano,  assisted  in  Saminsky  s 
. “Lift  Up  "ibur  Heads. 

' was  heard  in  his  “Hebrew  Lullaby, 
and  LeSi  Cortilli.  tpor  In  ;The  Great 
itabbi's  Invocation.  Other  ^oral  num 
lx;rs  were  “O  Thou  Whose  Power,  by 
. Max  Splcker,  the  director  s predecessor 
. h<-^;  a “Halleljuah,”  by  Levandowsky . 
“Sabbath  Eve,”  by  Spargur;  O Lord 
of  Mercy,"  by  Baumburg,  and  Silent 
Pravp-r  ” by  Jc^ederlc  Jacobi. 

^Car'l  Schlegel,  baritone  of  ^he  Metro- 
politan. sat  g with  the  choir  in  Mendels- 
sohn’s ”He  Watching  Over  Israel, 
;°,m  “Klijah,”  and  Mrs.  Tas  played  the 
7 air  of  “Wolocbl.’’  a Rumanlan- 
ic'Vish  melody.  

I i I ^ 

■ - . are  always  unmlstakablej 

- i "The  Baraber  of  Sev'lllo”  ^ 

. t - -b  etropo,lltan  Opera  House  j 
, ■_  lii-  ti:e  passing  music-lover  may  j 
.....il.sbxbly  lured  or  warned  in  i 
**  : c.' cording  to  his  tastes.  One  of  | 
. is  ’h  - patient  line  of  standees  j 
: , . ' -..s  to  wind  further  around 
th-  1,'ii; ; w icnever  the  Rossini 
--'.iitedy  is  played.  I.aat  night  the’ 
im.-  , /ere  olnger  and  more  eager  than 
er  -icause  of  the  return  of  Galll- , 
"'!  -ci  in  iier  first  role  of  the  season. . 
■ - ..  .ual.  she  -Eiioose  Roslna  for  tiii.s 
.;  y debut,  playing  the  part  wtlh 
; ti.y  ough  and  •conscientious  arcli- 
. - . . belong!  to  thi:  excessively 
,'b  charati-r.  Her  v<ilce  has 


To  be  sure,  these  two  accomplished 
artists  made  up  in  large  measure  for 
their  infldclities  by  the  fineness  of 
their  achievements  in  other  portions 
of  the  program — Mr.  Spalding  by  the 
lofty  tenderness  and  poetiT  of  his 
performance  of  the  slow  movement  of 
Handel's  sonata;  Mr.  Header  by  his 
delicate  and  subtle  characterization  of 
the  varied  moods  of  the  Wolf  songs 
that  were  his  chief  contributions  to  the 
evening’s  satisfactions,  in  which  he 
was  notably  helped  by  the  adroit  ac- 
companiments of  Mr.  Iliedel. 

There  was  also  much  to  enjoy  in 
the  performance  by  Mr._  Spalding  and 
Mr.  Hutcheson  of  the  “Kreutzer  Sona- 
ta.” Their  playing  of  the  final  Tar'an- 
telle  recalled  the  happy  description  of 
it  by  the  classic  Mr.  Midgley:  here, 
truly,  was  “vivacity  without  vulgarity, 
freedom  without  license” — though  else- 
where in  the  sonata  there  were  sugges- 
tions of  abbreviated  rehearsals. 

(jzerny  tells  us  that  when  Beethoven 
j played  this  sonata  with  “the  Abyssinian 
Prince,”  as  he  was  called — in  other 
words,  Mr.  George  Augustus  Polgreen 
Bridgetower,  the  extraordinary  mulatto 
for  whom  Beethoven  composed  it— the 
audience  laughed;  and  we  know  what 
Kreutzer  thought  of  the  work  which 
Beethoven  dedicated  to  him.  But 
; the  century  and  a <iuarter  that  has  ^ 

passed  since  Beethoven  wrote  the  mostj 
notorious  of  all  sonatas  has  done  its 
perfect  wor’K,  and  now  no  one  laughs  at 
its  "extravagances,”  and  the  noyei  of  | ^ 

Tolstoi  causes  wonderment  at  the  - Lnapsqay. 
fantastic  misconceptions  which  it  per- 
petuates. 


Third  Cqncert  ot  the  Beethoven  A.‘socia-  ) 
tion,  8t  Aeolian  Ilall.  Participating  art-  | 
i.'ots:  Edxvin  Bachmann.  Ernest  Hutcheson, 
Hugo  Kortschali,  George  Header.  NicIiola.s 
Moldavan.  Albert  Spalding.  Einmeran 
Stoeber. 


pnOGR-VM 

1.  Sonata  in  G minor,  for  two  violins 

with  accontpaninient  of  piano. . Handel 
Albert  .Spalding  and  Edwin  Bachmann 
( Accomijanled  by  Andre  Benoist) 

2.  Panes  OmnipolenUa  llozari 

George  Meader 

(Accompanied  by  Karl  Riedel) 

S.  Sonata  in  A.  minor,  Op.  47  (dedl-  ' 

cated  to  R.  Kreutzer),  for  piano  , 

and  violin  Beethoven' 

Ernest  Hutcheson  and  Albert  Spalding  ' 

4.  (a)  Analu-con's  Grab;  (b)  Fruehllng 
ueber'8  Jabr;  (c)  Der  Tambour; 

(d)  Blumengi’uen  — Gleich.  und 
Glelch;  (e)  Der  Jaeger.  ..  .Hugo  Wolf 
George  Meader 

(Accompanied  by  Karl  Riedel) 

J.  Quintet  in  C major,  for  two  violins. 

two  violas  and  cello Mozart 

Albert  Spalding,  Edwin  Bachmann. 
Niehoias  ilfoldavan,  Hugo  Kortschak 
and  Einmeran  Stoeber. 

1 For  some  of  the  most  memorable 
evenings  of  music  that  New  York  has 
had  of  late  years  we  must  thank  the 
Beethoven  Association,  that  remark- 
able company  of  artists  who  play  for 
j their  own  delight,  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  distinguished  body  of  niusic- 
' lovers  who  crowd  their  meetings,  and 
— time  and  again — for  the  glory  of 
mu.'ical  art. 

But  not  even  an  association  of  morn- 
ing stars  could  reasonably  be  expected  ^ 
to  sing  togeth'er  with  100  per  cent  i 
exquisitoness;  and  the  indispensable.  ! 
Beethoven  Association,  that  union  of  j 
evening  stars,  has  its  off  nights.  Last  , 
night  was  one  of  them. 

V * * ! 

Perhaps  it  was  the  weather;  per-  J 
haps  it  was  the  desire  to  pay  a delicate  [ 
compliment  to  a famous  colleague  who  ‘ 
was  known  to  be  singing  a few  blocks 
southwest;  but  whatever  the  cause, 
there  was  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  false  intonation  in  the  playing  and 
singing  that  were  heard  last  night  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  _ . ! 

Mr.  Spalding,  admirable  artist! 
though  he  is,  contributed  his  share  in  i 
the  first  movement  of  the  Handel 'i 
sonata;  Mr.  Header — that  surpassing  j 
“David”  of  the  Metropolitan’s  current  I, 
“Mcistertinger” — refused  to  be  content 
until  he  had  done  his  bit  in  the  Mozart 
aria  that  he  sang.  Mr.  Spalding  re- 
turned to  the  attack  on  our  ears  in  the 
“Kreutzer”  Sonata,  and  Mr.  Meader, 
envious  of  hi.s  confrere’s  mounting 
-icorc,  sang  a good  bit  of  Wolf's^ 
“Anakreon’s  Grab”  shade  below  . 
pitch.  • j 


We  have  one  more  bone  to  piclc  with 
the  invaluable  Beethoven  Association, 
and  then  we  arc  through  for  the  night. 

I It  seems  to  us  that  an  association  of 
• musicians  and  scholars  should  be  more 
j precise  and  craftsmanlike  in  the  form 
! of  its  printed  programs.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  students  form  part  at  i 
least  of  its  audiences;  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  some  of  these  students  I 
might  find  it  helpful  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  concerts  by  prelim--  i 
inary  study.  They  would  get  small 
help  from  the  official  programs  of  the 
association,  which  arc  surprisingly, 
amateurish  in  form. 

For  example,  the  student— even  thci 
non-professional  concert-goer  — might! 
want  to  know  in  advance  which  one  ol, 
Handel’s  “sonatas  in  G miijor  for  two 
violins’’  was  to  be  played  last  night. 
Of  the  numerous  “Sonate  a tre”  for  two 
violins  and  continuo  from  which  this 
particular  example  was  drawn,  six  are 
in  the  key  of  G minor.  The  one  thati 
was  ulayed  last  night  happened  to  hc| 
No.  VIII  of  the  set  of  nine,  Op.  2,  pub-i 
lished  by  Walsh  at  London  in  1733.1 
But  the  student  would  not  have  known | 
it  if  ho  had  depended  upon  the 
Beethoven  Association’s  program. 


sonata  did  not  suggcBtThaFhls  pfeient  un- 
derstanding of  Beethoven  is  fluite  on  a 
par  •with  hie  regard  for  him.  There  was  ^ 
aomethlhg  more  than  the  impatience  of 
youth  in  the  hurry-scurry  of  some  of  me 
right  band  work;  there  was  a failure  m 
perceive  that  the  rapid  notes  are  not  just 
pianlBtlc  flreworke,  but  vital  elements  la 
the  expression  of  Beethoven’s  idea. 
did  Mr.  Levitzki  seem  to  have  made  the 
world  of  German  romanticism  quite  ' his 
own.  interested  as  he  undoubtedly  is  m it. 
His  playing  of  four  pieces  from  Schu- 
mann’s “FanUsiestucke”  seemed  al'w’ays  on 
the  point  of  becoming  the  real  thing  hi^ 
never  quite  managing  it:  there  was  just 
the  last  touch  of  contemplativeness 
lacking  from  “Des  Abends,”  and  just  the 
last  drop  of  honey  tliat  -was  not  pressed 
from  the  rich  harmonies  of  "Warum.”  In 
Debussy’s  TLa  Fille  aux  Cheveux  de 
Lin,”  again,  the  tenderness  of  style  of  the 
beginning  was  not  maintained  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Levitzki  was  best  all  the  evening  in 
the  less  subjective  music,  such  as  a Scar- 
latti sonata,  Ravel’s  “Jeu  d’Eau,”  with  It.? 
i cool  trickle  of  tone  in  the  glassy  upper 
. register  of  the  piano,  ‘Debussy’s  "Golli- 
wog’s Cake  -Walk,”  Albeniz’s  sinuous  Tango, 
the  Rubinstein  Staccato  Study  and  a Liszt 
In  all  these,  and  in  Rachma- 
iiinofFs  po-werful  and  somber  G minor 
Prelude  and  a Gavotte  of  his  own,  Mr. 
Levitzki  showed  a better  control  and  a 
more  plastic  sense  of  form  than  he  had 
done  in  the  more  emotional  things.  He  is 
a gifted  young  pianist  whose  musical  in- 
telligence is  at  present  at  -war  -with  his 
years. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


I 


And  the  student  unfamiliar  wifhl 
Mozart’s  church  music  might  well  have 
.speculated  concerning  that  “Panis 
Oinnipotentia”  which  tvas  set  above 
Mr.  Header’s  name  as  the  second  item 
on  the  printed  program.  Surely  it 
would  not  have  involved  much  trouble 
or  expense  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
this  was  a tenor  solo  from  the  first 
of  Mozart's  two  settings  of  the  Litany 
to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  B fiat,  com- 
posed at  Salzburg  in  1772,  when  the 
astounding  youngster  was  sixteen 
' years  old.  And  would  it  have  been  out 
of  the  question  to  print  and  distribute 
the  texts  of  the  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf 
that  Mr.  Meader  sang? 

Most  priiitcii  programs  are  inexcus- 
ably meagre,  casual  and  inexact.  But 
then,  most  concerts  do  not  pretend  to 
be  educational.  The  concerts  of  the 
Beethoven  Association  are  in  a dif- 
ferent class;  and  we  cannot  rid  our 
min(i  of  the  conviction  that  in  every 
detail  they  should  be  scholarly  and 
instructive,  as  well  as  occasions  of 
pure  lesthetic  happiness. 

'"i/  ^ f ^ ^ 

Mischa  Levitzki’s  Recital 
viTHETFIER  IT  "VV'AS  Ml’.  Levitzkis 
VV  fingers  that  ran  away  with  his 
brain,  or  his  brain  that  ran  ^-way  with 
his  fingers,  1 cannot 
during  the  earlier  part  of  hiS  - 
.ight  there  were  many  sIkhs  of  lack  ot 

patrol.  A work  like  Mendelssohns 
■■Rondo  Capriccioso”  would  ^e 
file  normal  tempo  and  get  faster  an 

.13  it  w'ent  on;  ^J^*):®at  Mrt  Levitzki 

casienfl  -n-hen  one  felt  that 

could  have  (Jona  with  a hand  too 

inclined,  too,  to  give  his  ^-g 

much  liberty;  at  times,  as  Schitm^u 
“Aufschwung,  ’ it  was  f 

rapid  inner  detail  In  ^he  right  hand 
through  the  volleying  bass.  Bu 


We  had  one  great  disappointment 
Inst  night.  What  with  traffic  regu- 
lations and  the  necessity  of  hearing 
three  simultaneous  recitals  in  three 
different . halls  in  one  evening  we 
arrived  at  Carnegie  Hall  too  late  to 
hear  Mischa  Levitzki  play  Beethoven’s 
“For  Elise.”  It  is  not  such  a very 
long  piece,  nor  a very  hard  piwe, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  a very  im- 
portant piece,  tout  it  was  the  second 
piece  that  Miss  King  gave  us  to  learn 
in  the  early  days  of  our  career  as  a 
piano  virtuoso  (the  first  was  Schu- 
Wnn’s  “The  Happy  Farmer,”'  and 
the  (Tareer  ended  in  1900)  and  we  j 

rather  curious  to  see  how  Levitzki’s  | 
reading  of  it ' would  compare  with  . 

ours.  ■■*  , ; 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  tnat  we  j 
missed  it,  for  judging  from  the  way  i 
Mr.  Levitzki  performed  in  other  por- 
tions of  his  program,  the  comparison 
might  have  toeen  rather  discouraging. 
He  was  in  very  good  form  last  night, 
playing  from  a multifarious  list  'W'ith 
the  brilliant  technique,  the  fliro,  cl^n 
touch,  and  the  vitality  and  rich  chia- 
roscuro that  have  served  to  make  Mm 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
younger  pianists.  Besides  “For  Elise’* 
he  offered  a Scarlatti  sonata,  the 
Beethoven  “Waldstein"  sonata,  four 
of  the  Schumann  “Fantasiestueckc, 
the  Mendelssohn  Rondo  Capriccioso, 
and  a miscellaneous  group  that  in- 
clude Ravel,  Debussy,  Rachmaninoff, 
Rubinstein,  liimself,  and  Liszt.  An 
audience  of  generous  size  stayed  ■with 
jl  him  cheerfully  to  the  end. 

1 There  w'as  another  piano  recital  at 
j Aeolian  Hall,  where  Marie  Gabrlelle 
1 Leschetizky  played  Bach,  lA.szt  (the 
unavoidable  H minor  sonata),  De- 
’ bussv,  and  Chopin,  on  a candelabra 
decked  platform.  Mme.  Lescbetizky. 
who  is  the  widow  of  the  world  famo^ 
piano  teacher,  displayed,  as  might 

have  been  expected,  a fluent  teebniquo 

and  a fine  knowledge  of  style,  but 
also,  unfortunately,  a brittle,  unsym- 
pathetic touch  and  a tendency  to 
pound.  The  Town  Hall  saw  a song 
recital  toy  M.arcel  Salzlnger.  engag- 
ingly abetted  by  Sonia  Winfield, 
soprano,  hlit  Salzlnger,  who  sang 
several  opera  airs  and  modern  totU-  j 
lads  besides’  ' Scluimann.  Ixiewe. 
Rachmaninoff,  and  Chykovsky.  h^s  j 
a good  baritone  voice  of  conslder.able 
and  seems  fo  bav('  a > 


I FoTwffiat  he  sings.  His  J 

control  I fj^terpretations  suffered.  .-owever  ; 


iSfhadS  head  to  control,  f-;""t‘ations'  , . 


it, 


. A, 


T\  ‘"rhe  B»^be^  ol  S«vlUe’’ 

ks  METROPOLITAN  usually  gives 
us  In  the  program  the  name  of  the 
scenic  anist.  No  Information  was  vouch- 
safed, h^'ever,  as  to  the  designer  and 
painter  of  the  scenes  In  last  night’s  "Barber 
of  Seville’’:  It  was  therefore  impossible  to 
fix  the  responsibility. 

The  performance  was  of  the  mixed  or- 
der one  has  become  accustomed  to  In 
these  Italian  performances,  every  one 
playing  his  own  part  In  his  own  fashion, 
with  the  result  that  none  of  them  agreed 
with  the  others.  Mr.  ErroH's  Count  Al- 
ma viva  had  a good  deal  of  grace  In  it, 
except  In  the  scene  where  he  Is  disguised 
as  a.  musician;  a grandee  of  Spain  would 
surely  keep  more  dignity  about  him  even 
when  he  was  fooling.  Mr.  Erroll  phrased  i 
nicely,  especially  In  the  recitatives:  in  | 

the  lyrical  numbers,  pleasant  as  his  voice  , 
was.  one  had  to  regret  his  frequent  lapse 
from  the  pitch.  One’s  first  thought  was 
that  Rosina  showed  great  kindness  of 
heart  in  not  letting  this  little  defect  in 
his  serenading  tell  against  him;  but  in 
the  second  act  Mme.  Galll-Curcl  gave  us 
grounds  for  thinking  that  Rosina's  in- 
dulgence was  perhaps  prompted  by  rec- 
ollection of  an  old  proverb  about  stones 
and  glass  houses.  Her  singing  was  ad- 
mirably flexible,  and  she  was  mostly  in 
good  voice:  but  her  Rosina  was  hardly 
the  sprightly,  charming  maiden  of  Beau- 
marchais’ fancy. 

ilr.  Ruffo  took  us  still  a stage  further 
from  Beaumarchais  and  Rossini.  His 
somewhat  tauric  tones  thickened  Rossini’s 
whipcord  melodies  and  slowed  down  his 
vivacious  rhythms;  w’hile  his  wit  was  no 
more  fine-spun  than  his  voice.  I could 
not  quite  see  Beaumarchais’  mercurial 
hero  in  such  a Figaro.  Mr.  Malatesta’s 
BarlolQ  was  broadly  humorous,  but  not 
too  broadly;  whereas  Mr.  Hldur’s  humor 
as  Basllio  was  so  broad  that  it  could  not 
insinuate  itself  edgeways  into  the  main 
key  of  the  comedy.  Miss  Marie  Siattfeld’s 
Berta  was  too  much  like  the  stage 
"slavey”  of  the  old-time  British  farce 
to  be  very  like  the  traditional  maidser- 
vant of  Italian  comedy-in-music. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


.Music  and  Murder 
J READ  JN  the  Et’EN'ixo  Post  the  other 
day  that  after  cohducting  the  first  per- 
drmance  of  Jlr.  Aaron  Copland’s  sym- 
)hony  for  organ  and  orchestra  on  Sunday 
ifternoon  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  said  to 
;he  audience,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
-hink  you  unll  agrefe  with  me  that  if  a 
^'oung  nian  can  write  a symphony  like 
;hls  at  twenty-three,  within  five  years  be 
.rill  be  read\'  to  commit  murder.”  As  I 
lid  not  hear  the  work,  I cannot  say 
•vhether  Jlr.  Damrosch's  remarks  were  in- 
tended as  a compliment  or  otherwise.  But 
r would  point  out  that  either  way  there 
flaw  in  Mr.  Damrosch’s  reasoning. 
3uite  a number  of  composers  have  VTitten 
admirable  music  in  their  early  twenties, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  developed  into  a 
murderer.  The  ^ruth  is  that  murder  as 
a fine  art  is  much  more  difficult  than 
'fwTiting  sj-mphonles — though  the  ordinary 
sort  of  murder  is  as  easy  as  jazz — and  a 
mere  musical  training  is  no  preparation 
for  this  higher  art-  I therefore  cannot 
recommend  a course  in  counterpoint  and 
fugue  to  any  brigU.  young  man  who  may 
be  thinking  of  taking  up  murder,  either 
as  a hobby  or  a profession. 

But  though  music  is  a poor  sort  of 
preparation  for  murder,  there  are  gr6unds 
for  thinking  that  an  occasional  murder  ' 
might  bo  the  making  of  a composer.  So 
far  as  my  memory  can  be  trusted  at  the  ' 
moment,  only  one  composer  of  any  .1 
eminence  has  a murder  to  his  credit.  This  ■ 
is  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  a sixteenth  !| 
century  composer  of  whom  the  world  in  [ 
general  is  only  just  beginning  to  realize 


- _ » _ 

GigK  /akes  Martinelli  Role 

Sings  Loris  in  ‘Fedora’  for  First  Time  in  New 
York  and  Arouses  Much  Enthusiasm. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  trouble.'^  of  an  impresario  are  numerous  and  by  no 


‘’I'’rauenl|.'lie’’  ryi  te,  sonpr*  by  Brahms  j 
I ml  nmong  oMv^r  numhors  Kramer’s! 

'n:-;  Dutik"  iml  Dccm.'i  Taylor’s' 
"Song  for  Lovci.x.'*  hiie  sang  with 
ii  poiverfii!  voice,  of  irood  quality  .ni'] 
resonant.  .Morn  vo'  :i|  study  wo  Id  1 1 
help  her  guner.ii  ut.c  of  11,  howf-v'i, 
and  mill  a more  firiishi-d  -tyle  to  her 
dcllver.v.  With  her  nslui"!  ^>fis  she 
■<lioulil  ro  " irtlii  . . 


only  an  aristocratic  dilettante;  his  tragic 
. , . experience  mads  him  the  greatest  tim-tter 

means  the  least  of  them  is  the  continually  changing  sick  list.'  pathetic  expre.ssion  or  hh  day.  hm 
When  the  disenchanted  horse  Grani  stepped  on  the  foot  of  his!  biographer.  i>r.  Ferdinand  Keincr.  is  to-  ’v 
mistress  in  the  person  of  Mme.  Nanny  Larson-Todsen 
at  rehearsal  he  caused  a sudden  change  in  the  personnel  of 
Wagner’s  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  for  thtR  evening  and  even 
threatened  a serious  disarrangement  of  the  family  relations 
in  Walhalla.  The  beneficent  illumination  of  the  X-ray  shed 
general  joy  through  impresario’s  offices. 

When  the  dangerou.a  typhoid  fever 


attacked  the  popular  tenor,  Gio- 
vanni Martinelli,  there  was  .no  ques- 
tion that  the  casts  of  several  operas 
would  have  to  bo  altered  and  that 
Halevy’s  "La  Juive”  recently  revived 
with  Mr.  Martinelli  as  the  principal 
man,  might  hdve  to  be  laid  aside  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

One  of  the  operas  affected  was 
‘‘Fedoi'a,’’  Umberto  Giordano’s  work- 
manlike setting  of  StU'dou's  essen- 
tially theatric.al  drama.  As  Loris 
Ipanov,  the  hero  of  the  story,  M>. 
Martinelli  had  achieved  a popular 
I .success,  and  found  a n{*w  part  to 
j which  his  appearance  and!  style  were 
well  suited.  This  work  could  not  be 
shelved.  It  was  necessary  to  the 
repertoire  because  the  name  part 
had  proved -to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  of  Mme.  Jeritza. 

It  was  decided  that  Beniamino  Gigli 
should  take  the  burden  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  accordingly  last  evening  he 
.sang  the  role  for  the  first  time  here 
with  Mme.  Jeritza  as  the  other  pro- 
tagonist and  Mis.s  Nanette  Guilford 
as  the  vivacious  Countess  Olya. 
There  wa.s  also  the  veteran  Scotti, 
who  does  not  “lag  superfluous  on  the 
.stage”  as  rfc  Sirle.r.  a part  in  which 
his  well  considered  art  is  displayed 
to  advantage.  , 

Mr.  Gigli  was  well  placed  an  Loris, 
though  his  appearance  in  the  com- 
m.onplace  dress  suit  of  the  period  is 
less  romantic  than  it  l.s  in  the  dlrec- 
toire  costume  of  Andre  Chenier.  He 
was  in  good  voice  and  sang  with 
abundance  of  tone  and  unflagging 
vigor.  life  dramatic  scenes  with 
Mme.  .Teritza  went  with  much  spirit, 
and  aroused  the  audience  to  demon- 
strations of  enthusiasm.  The  so- 
ru'ano,  too.  was  in  good  voice  and 
her  singing  had  its  accustomed  vol- 
ume and  brilliancy  of  tone.  The 
other  members  of  the  cast  discharged 
their  duties  well.  Air.  PapI  occupied 
the  conductor’s  chair. 


leur  de  Neige,”  and  l.,enormand — his 
“Quelle  Souffrance."  The  Russians 
from  whom  she  selected  songs  were 
Balakireft — with  his  "O  Come  to 
Me,"  Gliere;  Saminsky,  whose  con- 
tribution was  his  new  song,  ’’The 
.Song  of  .Songs,"  and  Rachmaninov. 
A set  of  American  lyrics  by  La 
Forge,  Lily  .Strickldnd,  .Spier — his 
■’Last  of  Roses,”  and  John  Densmore 
— his  “A  .Spring  Fancy”  completed  the 
list.  ^ 

Alme.  Van  der  Veer  sang  her  pro- 
gram with  a voice  of  fine  power  and 
rich  quality,  especially  in  the  lower 
register.?,  and  with  the-  intelligence 
of  an  artist  skilled  in  the  portrayal 
of  varying  moods.  She  was  especial- 
ly happy  in  such  numbers  as  Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Omnipotence,”  given  with  or- 
gan and  piano  ace-DTipanist,  .in  which 
her  delivery  had  eloquent  declama- 
tion, genuine  sentiment  and  a fine 
range  of  color  and  tone. 

A notable  number  was  tlie  opening 
song  by  Wolf.  To  this  lyric,  witli 
translated  word.?  "To  rest,  to  rest, 
the  toil  is  over — I am  alone,”  she 
imparted  a tender  pathos,  bringing 
tedrs  to  some  ■ eyes.  She  was  as- 
sisted in  her  list  by  Charles  Albert 
Baker  and  Archer  Gibson,  the  first 
doing  admirable  work  at  the  piano, 
and  the  latter  at  the  organ  in  the 
one  song.  The  large  audience  in- 
cluded many  notable  .singer.s  and  ac- 
companists. 


Gesualdo  we  now  know. 

The  medicine  seema  a little  drastic,  per- 
haps; but  the  world  would  not  grudge  It 
to  more  than  one  composer  whom  1 could 
j name,  If  only  it  would  be  sure  to  Improve 
[ his  music.  It  Is  not  for  me,  of  course,  to 
' say  on  whom  the  composer  who  thinks  of 
taking  up  this  post-graduate  coura*'  ahou’,d 
practice.  His  first  thought — a pardonable 
one,  no  doubt, — ^would  be  to  kill  one  of  Uls 
critics;  but  every  one  will  agree  that  kill- 
ing a critic  Is  no  murder.  If  I might  offer 
the  composer  a suggestion,  it  would  be 
that  he  might  start  with  a fiddler  or  a 
tenor. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


Mme.  Nevada  Van  der  Veer  Sings. 

Atme.  Nevada  Van  der  Veer,  mezzo 
contralto,  gave  a program  of  "mod- 
ern’i'  .songs  last  night  at  Town  Hall, 
'i'hi.s  singer  et  high  rank  in  the  field 
of  the' oratorio  and  cantata  has  made 
only  few  appearances  here  in  .solo 
recitals.  AVith  her  late  husband,  that 
distinguished  American  tenor,  Reed 
Aliller,  she  had  been  heard  on  recital 
programs  in  which  duets  ,were  a fea- 
ture. ThI.s  season  she  had  appeared 
in  the  Oratorio  Society’s  two,"Messiah” 
performances. 

The  first  number.?  of  her  program 
consisted  of  Hugo  Wolf’s  "Zur  KiJli, 
Zur  Ruh!”  and  ’’Fussreise.’’  Strauss’s 
“Alorgen”  and  ".Seitdem  Dein--Au 
in  Aleines  Schaute,”  and  Schubert’s 
“Omnipotence.”  She  followed  these 
with  French  lyrics  by  Drtitssy. 
d’Ambrosis — hi.?  “Les  Papillons  Cou- 


not  say;  but  In  any  case  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  judge  it  fairly.  During  the  last 
two  hundred  years  some  four  or  five 
madrigals  of  Gesualdo.  at  the  most,  have 
been  generally  accessihle;  hut  latterly  a 


New  Violinist  Plays. 

Arno  Segall,  a violinist  whose  father- 
land seems  to  be  a matter  of  dispute 
between  Hungary  and  Rumania,  gave 
his  first  -American  recital  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night.  His  program  com- 
prised the  Handel  .sonata  in  D major, 
Giazoimoff’s  A minor  concerto,  an 
anonymous  “Allemande”  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century  played  for  the 
first  time  in  an  arrangement  by  Har- 
old Craxton  and  other  compositions 
by  Alartini,"  ICreisler  and  Sarasate. 

Air.  Segall’s  talents  were  sound  and 
commendable,  but  they  were  not  of  a 
calibre  to  arou.se  undue  excitement  In 
the  average  audience.  He  was  nervous 
and  uncertain  in  the  early  part  of! 
his  progr.am,  achieving  certainty  niiil ! 
a firm  full  tone  near  the  end  of  Giei 
concerto.  . His  bowing  also  displayed 
elasticity  and  confidence,  but  his  per-  . 
forinance  at  no  time  realized  ariy ! 
great  beauty  of  phrasing  or  nuance,  i 
In  his  latter  offerings  he  played  with  j 
clarity  and  much  spirit.  | 


M!s5  Clough  Gives  Recital. 

AIlss  Suzanne  Clough,  soprano, 
heard  here . in  light  opera  and  with 
Goldman's  band,  gave  her  first  song 
recital  here  last  night  in  -Aeolian  Hall. 
She  offered  a good  program  Including 
classic  airs,  song.?  from  Schumann’s 


the 'importance.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-  dozen  or  two  more  have  been  published, 
nine  students  out  of  'a  thousand  know  no 
more  about  him  than  his  name,  and  a dis- 
paraging remark  of  Burney  upon  him  in 
his  History  of  Music.  How  much  Burney 
really  knew  of  Gesualdo’s  music  we  can- 


' and  from  these  alone  we  can  see  that  he 
was  a phenomenon  without  a parallel  in 
the  history  of  music.  His  liarmony  is  of 
a richness,  an  audaeijy,  and  at  the  same 
[ time  a certainty  of  Effect,  for  which  we 
may  Took  in  vain  in  liny  other  composer 


• rristaii”  at  llie  MetropoUUii 
IX  THAT  THERE  AVAS  of  the  genuine 
V V "Tristan”  feeling  in  last  night  s 

performance  at  the  Metropolitan  moatlj 
came  from  Air.  Bodanzky  and  the  oi- 
chesira.  The  rest  fluctuated  between  the 
humdrum  and  the  tedious.  -Even  the 
i scenery  was  a dlBlUuBlon.  Some  of  It 
■ looked  pretty  enough,  but  was,  from  the 
. musical  point  of  view,  unpractical.  The 
i ship  in  the  first  act  -w  as  built  up  finely 
for  the  eye;  but  it  meant  that  Tristan 
' and  Kurvenal  were  too  high  up  In  the 
air  in  the  first  scene  for  their  voice?  to 
haie  any  resonance  on  the  floor  of  the 
house.  -Another  result  of  this  planning 
, of  the  scene  for  purely  visual  effect 
1 that  Brangaene.  when  she  delivered  Iso  - 
' dc’s  message  to  Tristan,  had  to  take  her 
choice  between  facing  the  hero  and  be- 
ing inaudible  to  the  audience,  or  facing 
us  and  most  impolitely  turning  her  back 
:on  the  man  she  was  talkins  to.  h- 
chose  the  latter. 

In  the  second  act.  everj-thint  in 
ting  seemed  to  have  been  sacrificed  to 
securing  the  plumb  center  and  front  of  the 
stage  for  the  garden  seal:  this  meant  a 
toy-like  castle  and  no  suggestion  of  tim 
garden  beyond  a few  insignificant  trees. 

' or  were  they  shrubs?  Another  error  of  the 
deeipner  was  the  long  stretch  of  cur\ 
steps.  They  would  have  been  well  enough 
had  we  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  the 
pictorial  effect;  hut  a scenic  artist  who 
could  think  not  only  in  lines  and  colors 
but  in  terms  of  practical  opera  w'ould  lia'e 
known  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Isolde  to  come  down  those  steps  without 
shattering  our  illusion  that  she  Isolde; 
the  real  Isolde,  running  to  greet  the  real 
Tristan,  would,  we  may  be  fairly  certain, 
have  been  thinking  of  other  mansrs  than 
keeping  her  gown  out  of  the  way  of  her 

feet.  ,• 

The  staging  was  .a  little  lax-  AA  * d® 
want  meticulous  realism  in  the  ship  S'  ens: 
but  by  no  effort  of  the  Imagination  coulc 
we  sec  this  ship  getting  into  port  with  _ 
the  captain  and  the  crew  in  a state  o^l 
prolonged  petrifaction.  And  why  was  the  *! 
tremendous  passage  that  should  necom- 
panv  the  coming  of  Tristan  Into  Isoldes 
presence  in  the  first  act  played  without  our 
getting  a sight  of  Trlstar.  who  slipped  un- 
obtrusively through  the  curtains  when  .t 
was  all  over?  The  test  of  « Tristan  is. 
whether  he  can  face  this  music  and  not  H 
dwarfed  by  it.  Whether  .Air.  Taucher 


of  his  time:  as  Dr.  Hugo  Leichtentritt  h 
said.  It  was  only  after  'VA'agner,  Li; 

Chopin  and  Wolf  that  the  explanation 
these  harmonies  was  possible. 

AVell,  Gesualdo  was  a double  murdore 
On  the  27th  October  1590  he  eurprised  hi 

fir.?t  wife,  Marla  d’Avalos,  in  the  arms  ' j,  or  not  it  is  difficult  to 

her  lover,  and  he  and  his  servants  slewcould  ha  jar  ,uen  the 

them  both,  after  which  he  became  a dis-**’''-’’’  * * i-nimprcsslve 

■,nru,.h«.  o,„po,».  H.  ™ .-..r, 

of  age  at  the  time.  Till  then  he  had  heen  Trlatan,  both  ocai  . j 


riv»rrt  'Jnvv . pinched  tone  maltes  anything 
enu)4ional  beauty  or  lyrical  espjuision 


rtuallii'  impossible:  and  his  acting  is 

stl^•’^a'^^•k\val■d  and  undignified.  :Mme. 


Eton  was  a decorous  Isolde,  singin 
B*fantly  enough,  but  with  the  same 
imbre  and  the  sanie  inflections  in  all 
Eti^6<is. 

I Mr.  Friedrich  Schorr  is  so  good  a Wotan 
Rhat  one  wonders  why  he  does  not  make 
^ore  of  Kurt-enal.  The  part  can  be  made 
■.Snftnitely  impressive  in  its  rough  lender- 
[pess.  especially  in  the  thu'd  act,  but  Mi. 
Behorr.  so  far  as  my  experience  of  him 
[oes.  never  rises  to  the  full  height  of  it, 
j«ly  as  he  can  sing  the  music.  His  make- 
is  generally  something  of  a strain  on 
. credulity.  The  last  time  I saw  him 
Jvurvenal  there  was  a touch., ..of  .the 
mineae  tnandarin  about  his  appearance, 
^iast  night  he  looked  too  much  like  a 
P^valier  of  the  court  of  King  Charles. 
Slfr.  Bender,  though  he  had  difficulty  in 
Jmanagtng  his  big  voice,  was  a Ukaole 
King  Marke:  and  )Mme.  Telva  sang  the 
Br&ngaene  music  admirably,  especially  in 
the  second  act. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN 


opems  'the  finale  of  the  PaFtietlque.i 
while  the  device  of  undcr'ay'ng  mis 
theme  with  a florid  bass  in  triplets 
which  he  uses  near  the  be.ginning  of 
the  finale,  is  employed  again  -with 
another  theme,  and  more  elaborately 
—in  the  third  movem.mt  of  the  Pa- 
thetique.  One  can  almost  Imagine 
him  saying  to  himself:  "That’s  good. 

I must  use  It  again  some  time.’ 

The  symphony  came  at  the  end  of 
the  program,  which  began  with  the 
Haendel  D minor  concerto  gmsso. 
The  only  other  number  was  the  Schu- 
mann piano  concerto,  with  Olga  Sam- 
aroff  as  soloist.  She  gave  a thorough- 
ly workmanlike,  if  not  particularly 
stirring,  t>cffd*‘didnce,  to  a beautiful 
accompaniment  by  the  conductor  and 

his  men. 


otT'^  Man,  Bemoan  Thy  Grievous  Tristan’  un&  isobDik  mdSs  drar-^ 
61ns"  and  Liszt’s  prelude  and  fugue  mchard'*^ Wagnw.'‘^"At  . 

on  the  notes  B-A-C-H.  Opera  House.  . . . . Cust  Taurlrrr 

The  fourth  group  was  given  over  to  Paul  Bend*- 

the  berceuse  and  finale  from  Stravln-  Isolde  riorence  Bast<» 

ally’s  ‘‘L’Olseau’’  and  a transcription 

entitled  ^‘Cortege/’  by  Mile.  Boulanger  Brangaene  Marion  ^ 

of  a composition  by  her  lamented  and  The''ste»«man'‘"’.''‘y.'V.‘iS^9^D^^^^^ 
gifted  sister.  Lill,  who  died  at  tlje  age  ^ Sailor's  voice  ...........Max  Bio.u 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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(Reprinted  froJi;  yesterday’s  late 
editions.) 

THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Mr.  Furtwaengler  continues  to 
deepen.  If  anything,  the  impression 
that  he  is  a conductor  .of  profound 
musicians’iiip  and  great  skill,  tiis  per- 
formance of  Chykovsky’s  Fifth  Sym-^, 
phony  at  last  night’s  Philharmonld 
concert  was  one  of  the  finest  I have! 
heard  in  a long  time.  Not  that  it  could 
be  called  v.n  unusual  reading,  strictly 
speaking.  He  did  nothing  unexpected 
with  the  music,  unless  one  cared  to  | 
ceJl  unexpected  hig  fea.,  of  playing  the 
music  as  the  composer  wrote  it.  How- 
ever, doing  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Furt- 
waengler was  concerned,  meant  giving 
a performance  of  moving  beauty  and 
tremendous  reserve  power,  and  ob- 
i taining  an  orchestral  ensemble  that 
j was  close  to  perfection.  1-Ie  took  tiie 
j romantic  horn  solo  at  the  opening  of 
j the  slow  movement  at  a real  andante, 

! instead  of  the  customary  sentimental 
i adagio,  .so  that  Mr.  Jaenicke,  relieved 
I of  the  necessity  of  devoting  all  his 
! effort.s  to  bi  :ath  supply,  was  enabled 
i to  play  the  passage  with  the  tonal 
I quality  .and  'phrasing  that  it  demands 
j — and  seidom  gets. 

; It  is  amusing  to  ■watch  .Chykovsky’s 
: mind  at  work  in  his  symphonies.  I 
know  of  no  other  composer,  not  even 
Cesar  Franck,  who  large  works  bear 
so  intimate  a relation  to  one  another, 

' not  .so  i -uch  in  material  as  In  pattern. 
He  Is  lucky  in  having  been  fertile  In 
.s— liiemes  that  have  Indlvldu- 
. a’.ltv,  r.j!-  he  s’lv.v-s  surprisingly  little 
,genu;iy  in  handling  them.  His 
■ :.,k.s  vary  li  tie — handling  a theme 
: over  aiternatf.ly  to  string.s  and  wood- 
w-ind,  .-iUorations  hy  brass,  answered 
1 antiahonally  by  wood  and  strings, 

; n' .vip-'inying  a theme  with  a florid 
OL.-,.iga.o,  ICi.g,  unison  scale  passages 
V.  In  a reprise — yo>u  will  find 

esf-  d.-.lcf  ;,  with  a few  others,  In  all 
..  it'  - . ..phonies.  He  seldom  alters 
a . emt-  ■ .yond  thi  recogqiltion  of  the 
um  oi’-'iaticateM  listener,  and  he 
■iom  v.  r.iures  into  the  Brahms- ^ 
iu!  Wa -■  -h;.  Tinted  regioru  of  com- 

P-: 


i-m. 


> .T,.  .iy.  He  is  all  tune  andi 
ni.  iii;  the  thread  ,s  never! 
. ..  . ‘ no  since  it  Is  very 

= .,  in.  .' tj.  ho  is,  and  will  re- 

. i.iia. . 

T .id  wo.;  ed,  apjfarently,  by 
.-’.e . ,.->n  oi  .f:-  ts.  In  the  fifth 
' - : e are  pas;  iges  that  have  been 
d -V  -T,  o V .ously,  from  the 
a...i  In  t -it  s^me  fifth  are 
' - ral  o ■■  ■:“  T.r  • OT  f'-s  thai  were  des- 
; - ' to  appe.,'  . k u out  in  greater 
ni  - : ;..nd  eft- r:.' --eness.  in  the  Pa- 
reriqui  -ine,  a two-bar  phrase  In 
Vie  fi.rt  nu-v  '-rnent  fit  occurs  fir.st  as 
-le  S'  mth  a-..i  e.gbh  -,ars  ol  P-ifre 
7 of  huiOui’r,'  porlift  score,  i; 


Mr.  Furtwasnglef’S  leaamg  oi  ia,-| 
Handel  music  was  a delight  from  be-| 
ginning  to  end.  It  "P'as  the  perfection ; 
of  classic  serenity,  delicacy  and  ele- 
gance. The  iransparency  of  the, 
orchestral  web  throughout  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  nicety  of  proportion  in  the 
treatment,  of  the -contrasts  between  the 
utterances  ot  the  .three  solo  instru- 
juents  and  the  tutti  was  the  product 
of  a fastidious  nuisical  judgment  and 
taste. 

The  scale. of  dynamics  employed  in 
this  composition  - was  a narrow  one. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  drive  the 
strings  to  attempt  things  beyond  their 
normal  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  fading  whispers  of  some  dlmi- 
nuendi  one  was  reminded  of  the  late 
Mr.  Huneker’s  description  of  a famous 
virtuoso  as  “Pachmann  the  pianissim- 
ist.”  Mr.  Furtwaengler  is  a king 
among  pianissimists.  The  whole  read- 
ing was  exquisitely  finished  and 
aroused  much  enthusiasm. 

In  the  symphony,  of  course,  the  con- 
fi'iictor  let  loose  his  extreme  range  of 
dynamics.  He  Is  not  afraid  of  a power 
of  sound,  but  empdys  it  legitimately. 
Perhaps  some  one  will  rebuke  him  for 
sentimentalizing  the  cantabile  theme 
of  the  first  movement.  But  when  a 
conductor  take^  Its  tempo  a little 
rapidly  and  turns  its  long  sighs  into 
pantings  he  is  plainly  betraying  a 
conviction  that  Tschaikowsky  erred  in 
Writing  it  as  he  did  and  its  weakness 
ought  to  be  glossed  over.  Mr.  Furt- 
waengler took  the  composer  at  his 
word.  It  Is  no  conductor’s  business  to 
edit  compositions  by  means  of  a read- 
ing. 

Mme.  Samaroff  performed  the  Schu- 
mann concerto  with  evident  feeling  for 
Its  essential  lyricism.  She  treated  it 
■with  tenderness  and  with  even  some 
reserve.  But  it  was  excellent  piano 
playing,  fluent,  admirable  in  tone  and 
thoroughly  musical.  The  accompani- 
ment "was,  something  to  give  a soloist 
much  joy.  At  every  additional  concert 
Mr.  Furtwaengler  makes  himself  more 
■w^elcorae. 


Of  25.  The  finale  from  Viembs  first 
•ymphony  closed  the  list. 

As  when  first  heard  here.  Mile.  Bou-| 
Isnger’s  performance  as  an  organist 
had  elicited  high  praise,  so  again  her 
playing  in  her  various  solo  numbers 
yesterday  disclosed  her  admirable 
ttiu.ikianship  and  taste. 

The  vi.sit  of  Mile.  Boulanger,  who,  as 
organist,  pianist  and  lecturer,  comes 
10  this  country  from  Paris  charged  by 
the  French  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  with 
the  missi'on  of  studying  our  musica'. 

; educational  conditions,  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York  and  the  following  disH':- 


Conductor,  .\rthur  IlodansUy. 


guished  committee:  Walter  R.  Spald- 
ing, Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Leopold 
.Stokowski.  Walter  Damrosch,  David 
Stanley  Smith,  Albert  Stoessel,  Fred- 
erick Stock,  Alexander  Rus.sell,  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch  and  Harry  Harknesa 
Flagler.  i 


Lawrence  Schauffler  Plays.  ■ 

The  piano  recital  given  by  Lawrence  ^ 
Schauffler  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday , 
afternoon  "was  of  the  steady,  unerno- 
tlonal  order:  no  flashing  streaks  of  in- 
spiration, no  astounding  bursts  of  speed, 
but  rather  an  uncompromising  matter- 
of-fact  treatment  of  his  composers, 
■which  sometimes,  as  In  the  Brahms 
group,  made  them  verj’  pedestrian.  Mr. 
Schauffler  found  his  most  favorable 
moments  in  a Beethoven  sonata,  the 
texture  of  his  playing  vastly  impro\Ing 
and  accompanying  an  exposition  at 
once  clear,  simple  and  atti'active. 

He  Is  not  a Chopin  player,  par  ex- 
cellence: he  has  none  of  the  smooth 
brilliance  and  the  sometimes  over-ac- 
centuated nuances  of  the  spectacular 
school  of  Interpreters,  but  he  gave  a 
really  efficient  and  well-felt  perfe^- 
ance  of  the  Polonaise,  Op.  53.  This 
number  and  the  Beethoven  sonata  ■were 
the  expressive  ' landmarks  of  the  after- 
noon. ...  c,  . 

He  completed  hIS  program  with  Sena- 
bine,  Liszt  and  Debussy. 


- La-wTcnce  Schauffler,  plani.st,  ga've  | 
his  first  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  He  began  with  two 
rhapsodies  and  an  intermezzo  of 
Brahms,  which  he  followed  with  Bee- 
thoven’s son.qia.  opus  78,  F sharp 
major.  Then  came  the  inevitable 
Chopin  group  and  Scriabin,  I.iszt  and 
Debussy  for  the  finish. 

Lenz  remarked  of  the  sonata,  “Bee- 
thoven’s hand  has  worked  at  it,  but 
not  his  genius.’’  In  reading  the  com- 
position Mr.  Schauffler  seemed  op- 
pressed by  a,  realization  of  this  thought. 
His  performance  was  generally  smooth 
and  musical,  but  of  course  there  was 
not  much  to  be  said.  His  playing 
1 hroughout  his  program  was  fluent  and 
normal  in  tone,  albeit  given  to  some 
irregularities  of  rhythm.  He  was  heaid 
by  a good  .'Ized  and  approving 
audience. 


Mme.  Catherine  Newsome-Jewell,  an 
American  soprano,  who  bas  studied 
with  Jean  'de  Reszke  and  sung  in  open 
and  concert  throughout  Europe,  it  i 
said,  gave  her  first  recital  here  las 
night  at  ’Town  Hall.  The  affair  was 
the  first  in  a series  of  recitals  whic 
the  singer  will  give  throughout  th 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the. 
Children’s  Fresh  Air  Home  at  Sestola.j 
Italy.  The  program  Included  a group 
of  modern  Italian  airs,  French  songs, 
an  “Air  de  Griselidis,”  of  Massenet:  a 
group  of  song^,  marked  for  a first 
hearing,  by  Michael  Baxte,  and 
“Amina's  Song"  by  Ivatherine  Ruth 
Heyman.  Rex  Tillson,  who  plaj'ed  the 
accompaniment.s,  added  his  new  song 
“When  I Was  One  and  Twenty”  to  the 
list.  The  advance  recital  notes  said 
“Who  is  Mlchae'  Baxte?  Ah,  that  is  a 
.secret,”  but  the  to  sing  this  com- 
; poser's  songs  she  ved  the  recital  giver 
I "to  be  a pioneer  of  courage  and  taste." 

I The  titles  of  these  songs  were  such  as 
; “Fairyland”  (manuscript  in  posses- 
sion of  Tagore,  to  'vs'liom  It  is  dedi- 
cated). “Tune  on  a Reed,"  “The 
Source”  and  “Nightfall  in  the  City  of 
Hyderabad.”  On  hearing  the  four 
songs  were  in  no  way  forbidding,  and 
as  they  savored  of  the  Orient,  a land 
favored  by  the  .singer.  It  is  possible 
she  wrote  them.  The  recital  was  heard 
by  an  audience  of  good  size  and  Mme. 
Newsorae-Jewell’s  singing  seemed  to 
please.  Her  delivery  was  marked* by 
appreciation  and  dramatic  fervor. 


MUe.  Nadia  Boulanger,  the  eminent 
French  organist,  who  made  her  Amer- 
ican debut  as  soloist  in  a New  York 
Symphony  Orcheslra  concert  last  Sun- 
day, gave  her  only  organ  recital  here 
on  the  great  conerri  organ  In  the 
Wanamaker  Auditorium  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  audience  was  one  of  the 
largest  yet  seen  in  tlie  hall  on  a sim- 
iir.r  occasion.  The  .program  included 
Cesar  Franck’s  A minor  choral,  Scar- 
Tatti’s  “Piece  In  D minor’’  for  harpsi- 
chord ' and  Ravel’s  “iUgaudou"  from 
"Tbo  Tomb  of  Couperin”  piano  suite, 
.as  transcribed,  respectively,  by  Mile 
Boulanger,  and  between  these  t-n-o. 
Couperin's  "Soeur  Monique,”  Iran- 
.scrihoti,  by  Guilmant:  Bach’s  E minor 
prelude  and  fugue  and  chora-l  prelude. 


The  Singers’  Club  of  New  York, 
composed  of  fifty-two  male  voices, 
Ralph  Grosvenor.  conductor,  gave  the 
first  of  two  concerts  of  its  twenty-sec- 
ond season  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  assisting  soloist  was  Miss 
Helen  Jeffrey,  violinist,  who  had  not 
been  heard  here  before  this  season 
Steele  Jamison,  tenor,  who  sang  re- 
centl.v  in  a choral  concert  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan, was  the  .soloist  for  the  club. 
The  program,  which  opened  with  “A 
Toast  to  Song,”  by  Frank  Seymour 
Hastings,  sung  by  the  club  off  stage. 
Included  for  choir  a song,  by  Parker, 
“The  I.XUI1P  in  the  Woet”  and  two 
songs  by  Davison — all  three  sung  In 
grateful  memoi’y  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
friend  and  founder  of  the  society,  and 
numbers  by  Elgar,  Haydn  and  Grieg. 
Miss  Jeffrey’s  solos  included  Sarasate’s 
“Tarantelle.”  Mr.  Jamison,  among 
other  numbers,  sang  Caccini’s  “Amo- 
rilli,  Mia  Bella.”  Edward  Hart  was  at 
the  piano  and  J-  IVarren  Erb  at  the  | 
organ.  The  work  of  the  cliotr  and  i 
soloists  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  an  , 
audience  crowding  the  hall.  The  con- 
cert was  radioed  from  Station  WJY. 


CathnrJiie  Newsome-Jewell. 


This  singer  gave  a progr.im  of  modern 
songs  in  Town  Hall  last  night  with  a 
well-tried  soprano  voice  far  from  mod-; 
ern.  Madame  Ncwsonie-Jewell  should 
confine  her  recital  propensities  to  the 
drawing  room — before  a circle  of  friends 

for  she  submits  herself  to  altogether 

too  invidious  comparison  and  .stern  criti- 
cism by  appearing  in  public  recital,  for 
which  she  has  not  the  equipment. 


"7 


Mme.  Landowska  Plays. 

Mme.  Wanda  Landowska  gave 
her  second  recital  of  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century 
music  for  harpsicord  and  piano 
in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  Her 
program  included  Bach’s  “Capricclo  on 
the  Departure  of  the  Beloved  Brother, 
for  harpischord:  an  andante,  menuet 
and  rondo  by  Mozart,  three  pieces  by 
Rameau,  the  combat  between  David 
and  Goliath,  pubished  by  Johann  Kuh- 
nan  In  1700,  and  a variety  of  other 
compositions. 

Mme.  Landowska's  accomplishments 
have  been  heralded  far  and  wide.  She 
has  been  given  recitals  played  with 
orchestras,  and  written  admirably  on 
the  music  of  her  choice.  Therefore  it 
can  only  be  repeated  that  she  played 
beautifuly  last  evening.  Her  playing 
was  illuminated  ■with  intellectual  clar-  . 
ity,  delicate  and  sparkling  phrasing  ! 
and  a ravishing  insight  into  the  form  j 
and  structure  of  her  offerings.  Mozart’s  ' 
andante  amoroso,  forming  the  middle  ; 
of  the  F major  sonata,  and  dementi’s 
‘La  Rantoufle”  were  only  two  gems  in 
a setting  of  brilliancy  and  beauty.  She 
had  a large  audience  who  gave  her  an 
ovation. 


Masked  Tenor  Pleases.  ! 

Francis  MacMillen,  violinist,  the 
Duchesse  of  Richelieu,  soprano,  and  a 
young  masked  tenor  of  American 
vintage  "with  some  European  experi- 
ence. participated  in  a concert  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt  yesterday  afterno'.-n 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
music  department  and  City  Music 
League. 

The  Duchess  de  Richelieu  sang 
airs  by  Haydn,  Weckerlin,  Moore, 
Dvorak  find  French  composers  and 
Mr.  MacMillen  played  numbers  by 
Saint-Saens,  Faure  'and  others.  The 
mysterious  maskflfi  stranger  sang 
Canto's  aria  from  "Pagliacci"  and 
several  other  Itall'an  airs.  He  re- 
vealed a pleasant  voice  of  refinement 
and  good  tone,  and  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 

The  concert  was  attended  by  an 
' enthusiastic  audience,  which  Includ'M 
many  women  of  prominence  interested 
In  the  mnslc  department  founded  at  | 
Bryn  Mawr  in  1921.  i 


Young  Pianist  Makes  Debut. 

Adalbert  Oslendorff,  young  Aiaeri- 
1 can  pianist,  gave  his  first  recital  here 
I yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
He  began  with  the  C pajor  toccata  of 
Bach-Busoni,  which  ne  followed  with 
■Beethoven’s  sonata  in  flat,  opus  110. 
The  last  half  of  the  program  ivas  taken 
up  with  shorter  pieces  by  Brahms  and 
Chopin,  two  pieces,  a pastorale  and 
capricclo — ‘Tn  Memoriam,  Domenico 
Soiu'.atti” — by  Jonas,  numbers  by 
A ensky  and  Sonetana — the  latter's 
■1  ;.,>ltemian  Dance’’  in  F.  and  the 
■Tannhaeuser  ’ overture  of  Wagner- 
Liszt.  The  pianist’s  performance 
throughout  'was  commendable  for 
fluent  finger  technic  and  understand- 
ing, but  with  some  lack  of  poetic  .and 
tonal  delicacy.  He  Is  a conscientious, 
hard  working  player  and  will  no  doubt 
go  much  further  In  his  art. 


*>•  . 


• n the  Iberian  eectlon,  Mr.’  d» 
Gogor?.'i  reci'ivf'd  his  moat  pro- 
longi-d  applauto.  Now  Voi'k  has 
found  out  that  Spain  has  an  art 
above  mere  castanets,  tangos, 


Hayes  Gives  Final  Recital. 

Id  Hayes,  the  negro  tenor,  gave 
[ilrd  and  Inst  reoltnl  this  season 
xnegle  H.all  last  evening.  The 
a?  Is  customary  at  a Hayes 

I mt^Ti.iinment.  filled  the  auditorium.  I |1  boleros  and  fandangos. 

finely  .solpctod  program  was  also  ] — — 

I typical  one  for  this  singer  and  com- 
cla:jsirs  and  operatic  alr.s,  clnaslc 
,(id  modern  songs  and  a group  of 
spirituals. 

Some  of  the  numbers  were  Handel's 
df  "Gruene  MaUen;  Kuehle  Haine" 
md  the  “Raglon  Sempra  Addita"  air 
Stradella,  Schumann's  song  "Ich 


By  OLIN  UOWNF.S. 


Moritz  Rosenthal's  Recital. 

Jtorltz  Rosenthal  gave  his  second 
piano  recital  of  the  season  yesterday 
tab  Im  Traum  Geweinet,"  the  "Air  jafternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall.  His  per- 


I'Aaael"  from  Debussy's  “L'Enfant 
ibrodigue."  Grlffes’s  song  "In  Myrtle 
■Jhade"  and  of  the  spirituals,  the  "No- 
>ndy  Knows  de  Trouble  I See"  and 
'I  Done  Done  What  You  Told  Me 
.0  Do.” 

Mr.  Hayes  delighted  his  hearers  with 
his  fine  art.  His  voice,  vocal  skill, 
diction  and  remarkable  power  In  the 


forniance  of  Beethoven's  C minor 
Isonata.  Opus  III.,  was  one  of  rare  power 
land  eloquence.  The  motives  and  out- 
lines of  the  first  niovement  were  as  If 
hewn  from  ropk.  The  music  Itself,  with 
all  its  richness  of  imagination,  has  an 
unsurpassed  compression  of  thought. 
The  structure,  based  on  one  of  the 
shortest  and  most  dramatic  motives 


.('Ives  to  a performance  which  surely 
iieritecl  the  entlm-siastic  applause  it 
von.  William  Dawrcnce  was  again  an 
idmirable  accompanist. 


expression  of  emotions  all  lent  them-  that  Beethoven  created,  is  stripped  to 

the  bone  of  superfluities ; nothing  occurs 
which  is  intensively  dramatic  or  noble 
I or  tender.  The  sinewy  quality  of  thp 
music  and  the  intense  and  lofty  feeling 
which  conceived  it  were  in  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal's reading— particularly  in  the  allegro 
and  its  subdivisions.  In  the  Ihenjo  and 
variations  he  was  one  of  tlie  fi.tv  suc- 
I cessfully  to  transcend  the  tonal  shori- 
1 comings  of  Beethoven's  piano  writing, 
j so  often  poorly  spaced  and  inadequate 
to  the  actual  material  of  his  thought. 
Mr  Ro.senthaI  cau.sed  his  hearers  to 
know,  witlv  him,  the  composer's  vision, 
and  to  hear  the  effects  that  Beethoven 
probably  heard  within  himself  when  he 
wrote  this  late  sonata.' 

This  performance  showed  again  that 
certain  works  should  be  left  to  artists 
of  years,  as  well  as  exceptional  gifts, 
tor  performance.  A young  virtuoso, 
though  he  had  all  the  fire  and  feeling 
in  the  world,  could  not  have  given  such 
an  interpretation  as  Mr.  Bosenthars,  an 
interpretation  that  had  in  it  the  salt  of 
experience  and  an  understanding  of  a 
colossal  composition  not  lightly  won. 

The  sonata  was  followed  by  a group 
of  Schumann,  the  Brahms-Paganini 


‘Tannhauser”  Instead  of  “Jenufa.” 

A horse's  hoof  deranged  th^  Metro-  , 
riolltan  Opera  House  schedule  still 
further  last  evening  when  “Tann- 
i.iuser”  was  given  instead  of 
■Jenufa,"  the  latter  work  containing 
i prominent  role  played  by  Mnie. 
Branzell,  who  is  still  indisposed  from 
a recent  mishap  at  a rehearsal. 

The  performance  last  night  was  an 
admirable  one.  Mr.  Laubcnthal’s 
Tcnnhauaer  was  a young,  hanosome, 
vigorous  and  entirely  convincing 
young  man  who  sang  with  fire  and 
warmth  and' at  times  a passionate  in- 
tensity which  raised  the  recital  of 
hi.s  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  heights 
which  he  has  not  always  attained 
heretofore.  Mme.  Jeritza  was  a fa- 
niiiar  and  lovely  vision  as  the  saintly 
f.'Uzabeth,  and  her  voice  displayed  in- 
'reasing.  warmth  and  restraint.  Mr.  ' 
Schorr's  Wolfram  again  revealed  pro- 
fundity, a wealth  of  warm  tone  and 
praiseworthy  phrasing.  Other  famil- 
iar favorites  in  the  cast  were  Mr.  , 
Gustafson  as  the  Landgraf  Hermami,  -j 
Mme.  Peralta  as  Venus  and  Mr.  ! 
Meador  as  Waltlier.  Mme.  Delaunois  ' 
wtis  the  young  shepherd.  Mr.  Bodan- 
zky  conducted  a vigorous  performance. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a benefit 
performance  of  "Rigoletto”  for  Vassar 
College  with  a packed  house.  ’ 


MU'ij  MAItzf'va'.s  i:  (irmancn  siiowca 

marked  Inlcnt  f.-.r  op<'ratlc  inler- 
I'c'tatlon.  (Iff  voice  of  fine  can-y. 
Ing  prm;'T  nn.l  rcsonancp,  she  used 
with  much  understanding  of  phrase 
qjid  dramatic  cxpro.s.sion.  More 
training  iln  the  ti:  of  It  would,  how- 

ever. jiJd  flni.sh  to  her  stylo,  while 
ftirther  pinking  her  ,•  more  accepta- 
ble .singer  of  songs.  Her  stage  pros- 
enco  had  charm.  ,Sho  received  com- 
mendable assistance  from  Poter  Mer- 
enihlum,  who  disclosed  skill  in  some 
violin  solos.  Michael  Feveypky,  who 
conducted  In  the  Russian  opera  hero 
several  seasons  ago,  was  at  the  piano. 

Rosenthal  in  Second  Recital. 

Morlz  Rosenthal  gave  his  second 
recital  of  the  season  fiaturday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  program 
was  not  a distinctive  one,  but  it  found 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  a congenial  mood. 
His  offering^  consisted  of  Beethoven’s 
C minor  sonata,  a major  part  of  the 
Brahms-Paganlnl  variations,  a group 
of  (Schumann,  several  Chopin  num- 
bers and  representative  numbers  by 
Scriabin,  Davidoff,  Friedheim  and 
Liszt. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  gave  a powerful  and 
convincing  reading  of  Beethoven’s 
eloquent  work.  He  did  not  dwell  im- 
pressively on  the  rich  Imaginativeness 
of  the  composition,  (but  the  form  and 

structure,  the  profundity  of  thought,  i 
were  revealed  with  unsurpassable  I 
clarity  and  a forceful  maturity  of 
style  and  technic.  Mr.  Rosenthal's  j 
later  offerings  suffered  somewhat  from 
a lack  of  brilliance  and  a sensuous  j 
color  which  would  have  been  desira- 
ble in  Schumann  and  Chopin.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  pianist’s  pro- 
gram was  played  in  a lofty  and  au- 
thoritative manner.  The  Bepthoven 
sonata  w'as  an  outstanding  achieve-  i 
ment. 


Adalbert  Ostendorff  in  Debut. 
.Adalbert  Ostendorff.  a pianist  of  prom- 
(O,  made  his  local  debut  in  a matlnde 
esterday  at  Aeolian  Hall,  presenting  a 
rogram  of  the  mighty  ones  of  music 
rlth  singular  clarity  of  vision,  even 
•hen  transcending  the  player's  tech- 
ical  command  and  slender  physique, 
lla  Interest  was  plainly  not  in  deco- 
ativc  details,  but  In  mass  effects  of 
fine,  firm  tone  that  sang  its  thread 
f gold  through  the  broad  web  of  har- 
nony.  From  first  Bach-Busonl  to  final 
Vagner-Llszt  arrangements,  he  escaped 
ny  sense  of  inadequacy,  while  winning 
pplause  also  in  the  serious  sonata  Op. 


Variations — or  a part  thereof ; a Chopin 
group  and  pieces  by'  Scriabine,  Davldoff- 
Friedheim  and  Liszt.  Schumann's  music 
was  played  with  r^uisite  simplicity,  but 
not  with  particular  eloquence.  It  must, 
ndeed,  be  a rare  temperament  that  can 
enter  into  the  intellectuali  y and  the 
profound  passions  of  Beethoven  and 
hen  turn  naturally  to  the  sentimental, 
though  charming, Schumann  of  "Warum,” 
"Vogel  a!s  Prophet"  and  “Traumeswir- 
ren.”  And  are  not  these  beautiful 
pieces,  delightful  as  they  are,  fading? 
In  the  Brahms-Paganini  Variations, 
which  were  not  given  in  full,  Mr.  Rosen- 
hal  played  with  much  of  his  old  bril- 
lancy,  but  not  with  the  superabundant 
virtuosity  and  diablerie  that  these  ex- 
traordinary variations  demand. 

The  Chopin  Barcarolle  wa.s  a disap- 
pointment. It  had  little  or  no  at- 
mosphere ; details  of  i'.s  structure,  In 
themselves  unimportant,  were  over- 
emphasized : there  was  little  sensuous 
beauty  of  sound.  This  was  either  not 
Mr.  Rosenthal’s  piece  or  not  his  after- 
noon for  it.  But  the  Beethoven  sonata 
alone  would  have  made  the  concert 
worth  a journey. 


<‘Fal«talf”  Sangr  Again.  j 

At  the  Metropolitan  Verdi’s  "Fa’s-  ' 
taff’’  was  greeted  by  a sold  out  house 
Ion  Saturday  afternoon  and  several 
.hundred  unhappy  per.sons  were  re- 
fused admission.  The  performance  j 
jwas  In  nearly  all  respects  a replica  I 
;nf  that  which  preceded  it.  In  o .e  i 


vas  the  arranger  of  Chopin’s  "Danses 
icossaise-s”  and  of  a pair  inscribed  rev- 
rently  and  not  inaptly  "in  memory”  of 
icarlattl.  Two  popular  bits  were  Aren- 
•ky's  "Pres  de  la  Mer”  and  a racy 
Bohemian  dance  of  Smetana. 


. . _ _ , . j Item  there  was  a marked  difference  i 

10  of  Beethoven  and  two  sonorous  in-  ' , Lawrence  Tlbbett.  whose  Ford  caused  ' 

ermezzi  of  Brahms.  His  master.  Jonas.  ' _ ^ ^ i 

- - ' an  unusual  demonstration  at  the  first 

representation,  was  heard  with  com-  ■ 
paratlve  coolness. 

Mr.  Tlbbett’a  voice  was  not  in  Its 
best  state  and  his  delivery  of  the 
^ — ■ . I scene  in  the  inn,  though  admirable,  I 

Galli-Curci  in  “Rigoletto”  Matinee,  'was  less  effective  than  It  had  been  I 

Galli-Curci  In  "Rigoletto"  and  Jeritza  | before.  Furthermore  hls  hearers  had 
n "Tannhiluser"  made  a long  day  of  | doubtless  expected  something  aston- 
ipera  at  the  Metropolitan  yesterday,  the  I Ishlng  after  reading  the  excited  ac- 
■ventng’s  bin  replacing  "Jenufa."  when  | counts  of  hls  previous  achievement, 
'liss  Branzell  fell  111.  In  Verdi's  work,  i This  talented  young  singer  may  have 
u matinee  benefit  for  Vassar  College's  , dlfiioulty  in  living  up  to  his  history 
•alary  endowment,  a cast  of  familiar,  TVi-«  j A'", 

.•lements  comprised  Galli-Curci,  Gordon,  bcottl  as  Falstaff  and  Miss  Bon 

Fleta,  De  Luca  and  Alardones,  with  Mrs.  Ford  were  again  e.xcellent 
Wiener's  evening  I The  whole  opera  was  given  with  tr- 
;tars  Included  Jeritza,  Peralta,  Lauben- ; vn.'itv  ..nei  eu..  j 

:hal.  Schorr  and  Gustafson,  under  Bo-  ^acity  ana  the  spirit  of  comedy,  anr. 
-lanzky's  baton.  tha  audience  evidently  enjoyed  the 

performance  greatly.  In  the  evening 

Baritone  EMILIO  de  go-  “Andre  Chenler”  was  sung,  with  Miss 

nnorzA . - Ponselle,  Mme.  Bourakaya,  Mr.  Fleta 

and  Mr.  Danlse  in  the  principal  parts. 


lARITONE  EMILIO  DE  GO- 
GORZA  was  in  rare  form — and 
indeed,  when  is  he  not? — at  his 

'■>  Town  Hall  recital  yesterday  after* 
noon.  . aiicr* 

=1 refined  and  polished 
singer,  -wHth  hls  limited  voice  but 
rare  art,  makes  hls  interpreta- 
tions, his  delivery  and  hls  fault- 
less diction  in  various  languages, 
a source  of  continuous  delight  for 


Young  Russian  Soprano  Pleases. 

Lydia  PaUlna  Malt.zeva,  a young 
soprano,  known  in  Russia.  It  was  an- 
nounced, as  the  greatest  Interpreter 
of  the  title  role  of  Puccrn''s  "Madama 
Butterfly,”  gave  her  debut  recital 
here  last  Saturday  evening  In  Aeolian 


lur  program,  sung  in  Russian, 

fastidious  listeners.  Aside  "Vrora  j arrangement— styled 

some  standard  selections  his  nrn-  . "Sadness”— of  a Chopin  etude.  operaUc 
gramme  had  also  Basque  folk-  I from  Tschalkovsky’s  •'Pique 

songs^  and  Spanish  lyrics  bv  La-  ' ® 

Parra,  de  Falla  and  AJvarez.  — 


and  Serov’s  "Rogneda"  -and 
I standard  Russian  songs. 


New  Musical  Trio  Delights. 

A new  trio  combination  headed  by 
Georges  Enesco,  distinguished  Ru- 
manian composer  and  violinist,  ap- 
peared In  Aeolian  Hall  last  Saturday 
afternoon  before  an  audience  of  gcod 
size.  The  entertainment  was  s'lyled 
"trio-sonata  recital,”  and  the  other 
two  participants  were  Miss  Ruth  Leyo, 
pianist,  and  Hans  Kindler,  cellist. 
Miss  Deyo,  known  as  .an  enjoj'able 
pianist,  is  infrequently  heard  here. 
Mr.  Enesco,  an  admirable  soloist  in 
recent  seasons,  had  made  a flying  -.rip 
to  this  country  from  Europe  to  take 
part  in  the  Berkshire  festival  last 
September. 

The  program  honsisted  of  the  elgh-'^ 
teenth  century  "Sonata  a Trots,”  in  B 
minor,  of  Loeillet:  Cesar  Franck's  A 
major  sonta  for  piano  and  violin,  and 
Ravel’s  A minor  trio.  This  music,  of 
varying  kind,  and  all  largely  ’ in 
French  vein,  wap  performed  in  gen- 
eral with  excellent  spirit  and  appre- 
ciation, though  Mr.  Encsco’s  pene- 
trating Intellect,  fine  emotional  se  ,si- 
billties  and  for  the  most  part  golden 
tone,  combined  In  making  his  le-ider- 
shlp  somewhat  pronounced  In  -he  en- 
semble. He  and  Miss  Deyo  ga  /e  a 
richly  seasoned  reading  of  FVanck’s 
sonata  and  one  with  poetic  vein  def- 
initely to  the  fore.  The  trio’s  playing 
of  the  charming  old  French  wor.k  had 
much  grace  and  sparkling  spirit. 

i\ew  by  Franco-Ameri- 

cans  and  Olliers  at 
Aeolian  Hall 

“Internationa!  Referendum”  Concert  by 
the  Franco-American  Musical  Society.  Par- 
ticipants: Greta  Torpadie,  soprano;  Fthe! 
J^egrinska  and  Gitta  Gradova.  pianists; 
Carlos  Salcedo,  harpist;  Letz  Quartet,  and 
A'oeal  Ensemble:  Clara  Decks.  Leanore 

l-eonf.  Marguerite  Price.  Dorothy  Slnnott, 
A'iola  Gramm-Salzcdo,  Dr.  Klias  N.  Caplarv. 
Raymond  C.  Frank,  Hubert  Llnscott  and 
Raynlond  S.  Miller;  Mr.  Salzeclo  conduct- 
ing: 

PROGRAM 

Chorus  a uapclla,  “Da  Neige“;  ‘'Vrai 
Dfeu,  qui  m’y  confortera!” 

1 Paul  Lc  Plem 

Vocal  Ensemble 

2.  Six  Xursery  Rhymes ....  Ethel  Deginska 
Miss  Torpadie,  T\ith  the  composer 
accompJinymg 

S.  Plano  Sonata Charles  T.  GrlfCos 

Mies  Gradova 

4.  “Deux  Chansons  de  Charles  d’Or- 

leans" ...Claude  Debusry 

Vocal  .Enseri.blc 

5.  Excerpt  from  *'Dem  Schmertz  seln 

Recht” Alban  Berg 

B.  “.So  Ich  traurig  bin” Anton  Webern 

7.  “Trois  pclites  chansons”;  “Do  petite 
Pie”;  “De  Corbeau”;  “Tchltcher- 

Jatcher” Igor  Stravinsky 

iliss  Torpadie,  Rex  TlHson  accompanying 

“Come  fantastique,”  after  Poe's 
“Tho  Mask  of  the  Red  Death,”  for 
harp  and  string  quartet ..  Andre  Caplet 
Mr.  Salzedo  and  Detz  Quartet 


iVi*  do  not  quite  knoirwby  '-h'’  Franco- 
.'.mericaii  Mumcnl  Soeift;'  cnila  iln 
provocative  exhibiUon#  o'  new  and  un- 
familiar  music  "International  Refer- 
endum Concerts.”  A referendum,  wc 
had  supposed,  implies  a decision  by 
general  vote  on  the  questions  referred; 
and  wo  arc  always  hoping  that  Mr. 
Salzedo  or  Mr.  Schmitz  or  Mr.  Hsm- 
monil  or  some  other  olTicial  of  the  so- 
ciety will  come  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  at  the  close  of  one  of  their 
concerts  and  ask  the  audience  if,  hav- 
ing heard  tho  submitted  compositions 
by  Monsieur  Caplet  and  Monsieur  Le 
Flem  and  the  rest,  it  thinks  well 
of  them  or  hot;  or  whether  it  believes 
in  fairies;  or  some  other  leading  and 
interesting  questions,  germane  or  not. 

But  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  hap- 
pen.-,. The  concert  ends  and  the  auoi- 
cnee  files  out.  Can  it  be  that  the 
critics  are  the  electorate  in  this  case? 
But  no — that  is  unthinkable.  For  | 
everybody  knows  that  critics  decide  I 
nothing.  So  this  becomes  merely  an- ; 
other  one  of  those  things  which,  as  j 
Lord  Dundreary  remarked,  no  feller  j 
can  find  out. 

We  arc  therefore  constrained  to  re-  ! 
gard  these  affairs  of  the  Franco-Ameri-  ■ 
can  Musical  Society  merely  as  con- 
certs; and  as  such  they  are  interesting! 
enough  to  need  no  special  tag.  ! 

Last  night  the  Franco  - American 
brand  was  mixed  with  other  varieties 
of  tonal  bouillon.  Besides  the  music 
by  the  three  Frenchmen  and  one  Amer- 
ican who  figured  on  the  program  there 
were  compositions  by  two  Austrians, 
one  Russian  and  one  Englishwoman;  so 
that  “International”  in  the  title  actual- 
ly meant  something,  if  the  “Refer- 
endum” did  not. 

The  two  a capclla  numbers  by  Paul 
Le  Fiem,  the  nursery  rhymes  by  Miss 
Leginska,  the  “Conte  fantastique”  by 
Caplet  and  the  three  little  songs  by 
Stravinsky  were  declared  by  the  pro- 
gram to  he  new  to  .America.  We  can- 
not say  that  they  were  not. 

* « * 

Andre  Caplet’s  piece,  a sort  of  minia- 
ture symphonic  poem  for  string  quar- 
tet and  harp  suggested  by  Foe’s 
“Masque  of  the  Red  Death,”  was  the 
most  ambitious  number  on  the  pro- 
gram. It  was  also  the  least  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Caplet,  who  is  remembered  in 
America  through  his  connection  with 
the  defunct  Boston  Opera  House  a 
decade  and  more  ago,  is  one  of  those 
contemporary  French  composers  who 
have  never  recovered  from  Debussy. 
We  are,  to  be  candid,  more  than  a 

little  weary  of  them.  Debussy  was  iTt 
incomparable  master,  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  most  original  geniuses  in  the 
history  of  music,  and  his  music  has 
lost  no  whit  of  its  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nations of  those  who  best  knew  and 
love  it.  But  may  heaven  preserve  us 
from  his  assthotic  descendants  and 
imitators!  These  . Debussyan  Epigoni 
have  outlived  their  brief  dav — if  they 
ever  had  one.  It  is  time  'they  left 
Debussy  to  his  personal  and  untrans- 
ferable immortality  and  went  about 
their  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Caplet’s  attempt  to  evoke  the 
grewsoine  imagery  of  Poe  by  a kind  of 
lantasy  upon  harmonic  material  de- 
rived from  “Pelleas  ct  Melisande”  is  a 
singularly  unhappy  device.  The  world 
of  “Pelleas”  and  the  world  of  the  “Red 
Death”  are  not  very  close  to  each 
otnCTf  and  Mr.  Caplet  cannot  draw 
them  nearer  by  his  innocently  realis- 
tic devices,  his  col  legno  and  pizzicati 
effects,  and  the  harp  glissandi  which 
Mr.  Salzedo  played  so  brilliantly  last 
night.  Nor  is  a chamber-music  combi- 
nation the  ideal  medium  for  a truly 
expressive  paraphrase  in  tones  of  ’ he 
haunting  and  terrible  talc  of  Poe.  Tha. 
subject  needs  an  orchestra.  It  also 
needs  a composer  of  far  more  puis-  I 
sant  and  daring  imagination  than  Mr.  ' 
Caplet,  with  his  skimmed  Debussysms  ■ 
and  his  conventional  horripilation’s. 


The  best  music  on  last  night’s  pro- 
gram was  that  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can,” and  he,  alas!  is  dead.  We  mean 
the  piano  sonata  by  Charles  T.  Griffe.s  ' 
This  is  a later  work  than  “The  Pleasure 
Dome  of  Kubla  Khan”  and  a far  more 
adult  and  significant  piece  of  writing. 
When  he  composed  thi.s  sonata  'itj 
dates,  wc  believe,  from  1919 — at  least 
I the  composer  played  it  to  us,  from 
manuscript  in  that  year!  Griffes  had  ‘ 
very  nearly  found  himself.  He  had 
thrown  off  the  various  influences  that' 
still  colored  his  music  in  his  “Kubla 
Khan”  days  and  had  discovered  his  own  ' 
voice. 

This  sonata  is  sstonisbingly  original  ' 
music,  austere,  uncompromising,  seif-  i 
reliant.  It  has  power  and  profile;  it  ( 
is  drastic,  vigorous,  antiseptic  music — j 
music  filled  with  a contempt  for  soft- 
ness and  sentimentalism.  Yet  it  has ! 
beauty  as  well  as  strength;  it  is  both  i 
astringent  and  tender.  We  have,  in  * 
fact,  a strong  suspicion  that  this  is  a t 
, major  work  in  its  field.  It  is  surely  ■ 
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‘one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  com- 
'puaed  by  an  American.  Again  hearing 
one  found  it  difficult  to  be  compla- 
ceit  at  the  thought  of  Griffes’s  pre- 
mawre  extinction. 

Miss  Gitta  Gradova  played  the  sonata 
must  admirably. 


Xone  of  the  new  music  on  the  pro- 
gram was  important.  Mr.  Le  Flem’s  a 
I capella  writing  is  adroit  and  amiable. 

; and  the  nine  singers  delivered  it  last 
: night  with  taste  and  finesse — though 
not  always  with  unremitting  devotion 

■ to  the  pitch.  Mme.  Leginska’s  amusing 
! notion  of  providing  quasi-Schonbergian 
I settings  for  “Jack  and  Jill,’’  “Gorgy- 
! Porgy’’  and  other  nursery  classics, 

worked  out  so  happily  that  we  cannot 
, imagine  why  she  contented  herself  with 
j setting  “Little  Boy  Blue”  in  the  man-  j 
j ner  of  a pretty  drawing-room  ballad.  ■ 
1 Perhaps  that  was  part  of  the  joke.  But  ; 
jit  was  a good  joke,  and  the  charming  i 
. Greta  Torpadie  sang  the  songs  in  her  t 
I inimitable  way.  to  the  great  delight  of  i 
j the  house,  with  Mme.  Leginska  as  ex-  j 
I cellent  accompanist  (she  accompanies  a 
'■.«inger,  by  the  way,  much  better  than  i 
I she  does  an  orchestra), 
j The  songs  by  Alban  Berg  and  Anton 
I 'W’ebern,  Austrian  modernists,  were 
I tame  and  feeble  trifling.s  with  their 
I texts;  and  Mr.  Stravinsky’s  “Trois 
; Petites  Chansons”  were  evidently  com- 
] posed  at  his  zero  hour — whenever  that 
i was. 

j The  exquisite  “Dieu,  qu’il  la  fait  bon 

■ regarder!”  of  Debussy  had  to  be  re- 

■ peated. 

i Debussy,  too,  is  dead. 

: The  program  of  last  evening  con- 1 

talned  two  a capella  choruses  by  Paul! 
le  L'lem;  “Six  Nursery  Rhymes”  by 
the  indefatigable  Mme.  Ethel  Leglns- 
.;a,  with  the  equally  energetic  Mis.s 
Greta  Torpadie  as  the  singer;  Charles 
frriffes’s  piano  sonata  played  by  Miss 
Cil'ta  Gradova,  two  songs  of  Charles 
t>r  Orleans  (a  capella)  by  Debussy, 
a group  of  songs,  including  three  by 
Mr.  Stravinsky,  Miss  Torpadie  again 
'ifflclatlng,  and  Andre  Caplett’s  “Conte 

■ Castastique”  for  string  quartet  and 
harp.  This  work  enlisted  the  services 
of  the  dauntless  Letz  four  and  Carlos 
Salzedo.  All  these  compositions,  c.x- 
cept  the  piano  sonata  and  the  solo 
lyrics,  were  heard  for  the  first  time 
on  this  side  of  the  western  ocean.  , 

The  choruses  of  le  Flem  should  bci 
beard  again  and  perhaps  again.  The 
texts,  one  archaic  and  the  other  ccho-j 
’’ig  the  antiquities,  were  set  in  both] 

’ '“tances  with  a very  skillful  and 
islcally  beautiful  union  of  modern 
treatment  w'ith  the  old  modal  color. 
The  songs  had  character  and  Interest 
and  the  little  vocal  ensemble  of  nine 
voices  delivered  them  creditably. 


Composed  for  Fntnrlat  Child. 

Mme.  Leginska’s  nursery  rhymes 
were  undoubtedly  composed  for  the 
futurist  child,  who  would  be  offended 
If  anything  less  than  a musical  dis- 
quisition on  the  Einstein  theory  were 
sung  'jeside  his  cradle  and  who  spends 
his  Idle  moments  in  psychoanalyz- 
ing his  nurse.  Miss  Torpadie  en- 
tered perfectly  into  the  spirit  of  these 
lyrics  and  sang  them  apparently  out 
of  -tune.  But  can  one  sing  out  of 
tune  that  which  Is  w’ithout  tune? 

The  cheerful  finale  to  the  concert, 
the  strange  quintet  of  M.  Caplet,  one 
time  conductor  of  such  an  earthly  i 
thing  as  the  Bo.ston  opera,  had  at  least 
one  thing  in  its  favor  and  that  one 
tiling  probably  atones  for  all  that  was 
disagreeable  in  the  work.  It  was  ju.st 
n.s  horrifying  as  the  tale  of  Edgar 
llan  Poe,  which  was  its  subject.  One 
felt  that  the  red  death  was  surely 
.:t  he  door  when  Mr.  Salzedo  leaned 
<i;jwn  and  rapped  In  solemn  measure 
on  due  lower  case  of  his  harp.  The 
V r . ! bowings  of  the  cellist  faded  into 
!., 'is-hllcance  after  that. 

It  was  an  original  composition.  It 
was  almo.st  startling  at  times  in  its 
i i.roi,'  oause.o  and  its  shrieking  hnrpt 
-.p.;  sage-s.  What  did  it  all  mean?' 
poa  *.  hiding  behind  the  tall  clock  and  | 
g to  pounce  upon  the  ill  fated; 
a; Mr.  Salzedo  did  wonderful! 
t i.inv  ; V,  the  harp.  The  audience  11s-  I 
e . io  the  whole  thing  in  apparent  j 
ao-azf  oent. 

\t  > le  end  of  the  evening  that 
V)  remained  most  clear  and  satisfy- 
■rg  .-  ‘die  mind  of  this  hearer  was  j 
tJradova'a  performance  of  the 
< riffes  sorujuta,  a composition  posses- 
distinctness  of  mood  and  a clear 
mauncr  of  speech  of  Its  own.  Miss 
Gi  do.a  played  It  with  genuine  mas- 
ti-j,  .vdl,  profound  feelhig  and  with 
0ure  technical  treatment.  Hers  was 
artistic  achievement.  ) 


DDSHKIW  UlVhS  NOVELTIES.' 

Violinist  Plays  “Ripples”  and  “Bra- 
zilian Dances”  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Samuel  Du-'shkin,  who  gave  a recital  at 
Aeoliaai  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  be-  i 
longs  to  the  first  flight  of  the  younger  ' 
violinists ; that  means  that  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  a technical  equipment  which 
pennits  him  to  indulge  in  the  choice  of 
any  compo.sition  for  his  instrument,  and 
that  he  can  recreate  this  or  the  other 
work  in  the  original  intention  of  the 
composer.  Take  the  Alozart  concerto  in 
A major,  for  instance ; the  purity  and 
silky  texture  of  his  tone,  was  equalled  by 
j the  truly  Mozartian  elegance  of  the  in- 
terpretation. It  was  a highly  poetic  and 
sensitive  performance,  an  enclianting 
piece  of  craflsman.ship  whicli  was  great- 
I ly  applauded. 

No  more  violent  contrast  to  a'  stand- 
ard classic  could  be  ima.3:ined  than 
■’Tzigane,”  by  Ravel,  which  made  the 
third  group.  This  ulti'amodern  work 
was  played  at  its  first  performance  in 
Paris  by  Mr.  Du.shkin  at  the  Ravel  Fes- 
tival, Oct.  15,  1921.  The  first  orchestral 
performances  were  given  by  the -violinist 
on  tour  with 'Mengelberg’s  orchestra  in 
Holland  last  Octobtu'.  A slight  accident 
marred  its  execution  ye.sterday,  but  only 
for  a moment.  One  of  the  strings  broke, 
and  Without  leaving  the  platfoi-m,  Mr. 
Dushkin  returned  his  violin  and  con- 
tlued.  "Tzigane”  is  not  very  long;  as 
its  name  implies  it  is  built  on  one  of  the 
best  known  Hungarian  gypsy  tunes,  but 
the  original  would  never  recognize  its 
metamorphosed  descendent.  Ravel  has 
given  it  arp  investiture  both  insolvent 
and  sarcastic,  a bath  of  the  most  caustic 
French  modernism  : in  short,  brought  it 
up  to  date.  There  is  more  clevernes.?  in 
it  than  depth,  but  it  .suited  the  temper 
of  the  audience  perfectly  and  Mr.  Dush- 
kin was  recalled  several  times. 

The  mixed  group  that  closed  the  con- 
cert-contained two  first  performance.s  in 
America:  a charmingly  realistic  ’’Rip- 
ples.” by  Moussorgsky,  which  won  a 
semi-repeat.  and  two  ‘‘Brazilian 
Dances,”  by  Darius  Milhaud,  both  inev- 
itably translated  into  the  French  id  om. 
The  most  captivating  number  of  them 
a.11,  however,  w'as  a.  “Palestinian  Songr, 
by  Klrman,  played  on  muted  strings; 
this,  too,  ended  v.dth  a brilliant  Polo- 
naise, by  Wleniawski.  Gregory  Ashman 
at  the  piano  ga.ve  the  violinist  splendid 
collaboration  and  support. 

FURTWAENGLER  CONDUCTS. 

Philharmonic’s  Men  Share  in  Ova- 
tion for  “Till  Eulenapieael.” 

Wilhelm  Furtwaengler,  within  a fort- 
night of  completing  his  first  visit  of  a 
month  in  New  York,  led  the  Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra  in  its  program  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  before  a crowded  and 
enthusi.astic  house.  A repetition  of 
Brahms’s  first  symphony,  with  which  be 
had  opened  bis  engagement,  was  the 
plainly  awaited  climax  of  the  day.  It 
was  preceded  by  Handel’s  concerto 
grosso,  drawn  from  another  recent  pro- 
gram and  affording  joint  recalls  for 
conductor  and  soloists.  Messrs.  .Gmli, 
Lange  and  Schulz  of  the  band,  while  the 
entire  orchestra  shared  a rising  ovatton  • 
midway  in  the  aftei-noon  for 'the  nu 
Bulenspiegel”  of  Strauss.  „ . ! 

It  could  be  said  that  Mr.  Furtwaerw  , 
glcr’s  work  as  leader  was  heard  m much 
of  this  music  at  his  best.  Ij*  ® | 

clas.sic  he  found  warmth  and  life.  The  , 
i BrahnTS,  as  before,  was  infused  \yitli 
! broetd  sympathy,  rare  dign^y,  sculptur- 
f sque  in  revealin,g  beauty.  Even  Strauss  > 
gained  beauty  at  .some  lo.ss  of  the  gro- j 
tesque.  Here  all  was  harmony,  a pretty 
state  of  things,  in  which  Till,  mellowed  | 
bv  time,  as  it  were,  retold  those  .amous! 
rackets  of  his  lawless  youth  to  twin 
grandsons,  aged  fi.  Musically  a classic 
: to  a new  day,  “Till”  wears  yet  with  the 
best  of  Strauss. 

Magdeleine  Brard  in  Opera  Concert.] 

Magdeleine  Brard,  the  French  pianist, 
was  'a  guest  at  last  night’s  opera  con-, 
cert,  playing  Saint-Saens’s  G minor] 
concerto  with  the  Metropolitan’s,  orches^ 
tra  under  Wilfred  Pelletier,  as  well  ad 
later  solos  by  Saint-Sagns  and  Goh 
dowsky.  The  Mls.ses  Marto.  Peralta  and 
Gordon.  Messrs,  Chamlee.  Ballester  and 
Rothler  represented  the  stars  in  airs 
from  current  operas,  a pnet  fforr 
“Gioconda”  aAd  trio  from  Paust. 


knave  who  finally  dangles  and  squeaks 
his  life*  away  on  the  scaffold.  At  any 
rate,  his  perfoitnance,  built  upon  a 
remarkable  enthusiasm  which  he  in- 
spired In  his  men,  showe^  mastery  of 
details,  warmth  of  coloring,  exquisite 
nuance  and  clarity  in  solo  parts  and 
choirs  and  effective  heats  and  tempos. 
His  brilliant  work  brought  him  an 
ovation  at  the  end  which  he  had  his 
orchestra  share. 

The  Handel  concerto,  which  opened 
the  program,  recefved  a delightfully 
finished  reading,  with  special  tribute 
going  to  the  concerto  players, 
Scipione  Guidi  and  Hans  Lange,  violin- 
ists, and  Leo  Schulz,  ’cellist,  and  the 
great  Brahms  C minor,  which  closed 
the  list,  had  a performance  wholly  be- 
fitting the  lofty  spirit  of  the  score. 
The  house  had  been  sold  out  for  some 
days. 


Free  Sunday  Concert 

The  Sunday  Symphonic  Society, 
Josiah  Zuro,  conductor,  gave  its  bi- 
weekly free  midday  concert  In  the 
Criterion  Theater  yesterday,  with 
Michael  Rosenker,  violinist,  as  the 
soloist.  It  Ig  the  custom  to  have  a 
well  known  speaker  at  these  con- 
certs for  an  address  and  yesterday 
it  was  Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth,  who  is  | 
the  author  of  the  book  “Common 
Sense  of  Music.” 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
Dr.  Spaeth’s  remarks  were  pertinent 
and  interesting  for  music  lovers. 

“text”  was  taken  in  part  from  Con- 
fucions’s  words  “when  music  and 
courtesy  are  better  understood  and 
appreciated  there  will  be  no  war.”‘ 
Dr.  Spaeth  finds  music  for  the  Amer-i 
ican  people  in  their  present  day  tur- 
moil of  life  something  to  linger  over' 
and  give  cause  for  inner  contempla- 
tlon.  Himself  a music  critic,  he  pro- 
nounced Zuro’s  orchestra  a fine  one, 
and  one  with  the  policy  "let  us  Invite 
the  people  of  New  York'  to  come  in 
and  hear  Schubert  and  Beethoven.  ’ 
He  exhorted  people  to  produce  music 
— if  only  by  playing  some  little  fa- 
miliar tune  on  the  plaifo  with  one 
finger;  to  hear  music  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  to  form  their  own  opinions 
on  what  they  hear. 

Dr.  Spaeth  said  the  danger  to-day 
for  musical  art  Is  the  glorifying  of 
the  Individual  artist  rather  than  the 
music  Itself. 

The  orchestral  numbers  in  the  list 
were  Beethoven's  “Leonore”  over- 
ture, No.  3,  Schubert's  unfinished 
symphony  and  Massenet’s  “Scenes 
Plttoresques.”  Mr.  Rosenker  dis- 
closed a commendable  tone  and  te-ch- 
nic,  with  expressiveness  of  sentiment 
In  the  “Faust”  fantasy  of  -Wleniaw- 
ski.  The  theater  was  crowded.  The 
program  was  radioed. 


Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  Its 
sixth  and  midwinter  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  in  Carriegrie  Hall  yesterday 
with  Wilhelm  Furtwaengler  again  ap- 
pearing a.s  guest  conductor.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  Handel’s  concerto 
grosso  in  D minor,  Strauss’s  “Till 
Eulenspiegel”  and  the  first  symphony 
of  Brahms.  The  first  and  last  num- 
Ibers  in  the  list  had  been  heard  here 
recently  from  this  leader’s  baton. 

Mr.  Furtwaengler  led  the  orchestra 
in  the  composer’s  “Don  Juan”  at  his 
debut  concert,  and  made  a generally, 
fine  success  of  it.  But  It  was  also 
then  said  that  his  scale  of  dynamics  in 
this  romantic  composition  was  per- 
haps too  limited,  and  there  wm  too 
much  fortissimo.  Yesterday,  as  is  pos- 
sible, his  course  was  too  serene  for 
some  hearers,  or  again  he  struck  the 
(happy  medium  In  his  disclosures  of  the, 
1 pranks  of  the  humorous,  rollicking 


Farewell  McCormack  Recital. 

For  the  seventh  time  this  season 
John  McCormack  sang  to  a sold  out 
house  last  night  In  Carnegie  Hall.  It 
was  his  last  New  York  concert  this 
season,  and  he  had  chosen  his  pro- 
gram numbers  with  great  care,  taking! 
only  from  those  in  his  repertolrej 
known 'as  “popular”  favorites.  ; 

He  began  his  list  with  standard  airsj 
and  songs,  and  last  night  these  selec-';, 
tions  were  the  old  English  air.  “Myj’ 
Lovely  Celia”;  the  likewise  old  Ger-1 
man  "Mlnnelled”  (1460),  and  Lotti’s| 
air,  “Pur  Dlcestl.”  Later  he  sangi 
1 songs  by  Rachmaninov,  Merikanto,  - 
his  “Fairy  Story  by  the  Fire”;  Ban-  j 
tock  and  Krelsler.  ; 

Mr.  McCormeick  was  In  his  best  ( 
voice  last  night  and  his  delivery  was 
otherwise  of  supreme  beauty.  He  gave 
one,  two  and  three  or  more  encores 
after  groups  and  still  the  great  audi- 
ence would  ask  for  more.  One  eong 
made  special  effect  as  he  sang  It,  the 
“Old  Refrain”  of  Viennese  melody,  by 
Krelsler,  with  words  "it  was  my 
mother,  who  taught  me  how  to  sing.” 


every  place  where  he  has  p&fCS.  yqc. 
terday  there  ■ware  a.  few  shadows 
shot  t duration  that  croi^d  the  other- 
wise sunny  realms  of  inlerpr^attor  t. 
*^hen  Mr,  Casals  ^iplled  force  to  t’-e 
upper  register  of  Beethoven’s  sonata 
his  tone  was  often  rough  and  isacting 
and  these  little  technical  tone  corru- 
gations were  often  evident  In  the  first 
part  of  Ills  program. 

Sach  s C minor  suite,  however,  was 
magnificently  played  and  the  French 
and  Spanish  gems  with  which  Mr. 
Casals  brought  his  program  to  a close 
revealed  brilliant  technic,  dazzling 
tone  colors  and  a ravishing  range  of 
dynamics. 


By  Deems  Tayloi 


PABLO  CASALS. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the 
genuineness  of  Mr.  Casals’s  hold  upon 
his  hearers  it  would  be  found  In  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  them  crowded 
into  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon to  hear  a prograiq  that  must 
have  dismayed  many  of  them.  Any 
student  of  cello  programs  will  ne'ed  no 
further  reasstfrance  as  to  the  uncom- 
promising austerity  of  this  one*  beyond 
the  statement  that  it  contained  only 
a single  work— and  that  one  brief— by 
' Popper.  ' 

Mr.  Casals  began  with  the  Beethoven 
sonata  in  A major,  continued  with  the  | 
Bach  unaccompanied  suite  in  C minor, 
indulged  his  hearers’  lighter  fancy 
long  enough  to  play  Faurc’s  "Elegie 
and  “La  Fileuse,”  the  intermezzo 
from  "Goyescas”  and  the  Popper 
“Danse  Villageolse,”  apd  returned|to 
the  classic  highroad  with  a concluding 
sonata  by  J.  B.  Breval. 

In  the  purely  mechanical  aspects  of 
cello  playing  Mr.  Casals  has  offen  ap- 
peared to  better  advantage  than  he 
did  yesterday.  His  intonation  was 
flawless  but  his  attacks  were  some- 
times rough,  with  the  wood  of  the 
bow  distinctly  audible,  and  the  quality 
of  his  tone  suffered  occasionally  In  the 
rapid  passages.  On  the  aesthetic  side 
hi.s  performance  left  little  to  criticise. 
The  interest  and  variety  of  his  style, 
the  rlghtfiess  of  his  phrasing. 'the  big- 
ness and  breadth  of  his  conceptions 
were  those  of  a master  of  his  art,  a 
truly  creative  interpreter.  In  the 
sonatas  he  was  ably  assisted  at  the 
piano  by  Edouard  Gendron,  who 
played  with  uncommon  sensihiutv 

Gabrllowitsch  Is  Soloist. 

The  State  Sj-mphony  Orchestra  un; 
der  Ignatz  Waghalter  devoted  Itself  tc 
an  afternoon  of  Tschaikowsky  yester' 
day  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
The  program  comprised  the  “Romec 
and  Juliet”  fantasy'-overture,  the  E 
flat  minor  piano  concerto  and  the 
fifth  symphony.  The  last  work  en- 
joyed its  third  performance  In  this 
present  month.  There  is  still  time 
for  further  “readings”  before  Febru- 
ary begins. 

The  soloist  yesterday  was  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch,  whose  Interpretation  of 
the  familiar  concerto  received  scant 
sympathy  from  the  conductor.  Tlie 
fire  In  the  foreground  consorted  but  ill 
with  the  Ice  In  (the  background. 
Furthermore,  the  resonance  of  the 
piano  tone  was  not  at  all  favorable 
toward  the  dullness  of  the  orchestra. 

In  certain  matters  of  precision  and 
superficial  routine  the  State  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  shows  perceptible 
improvement.  But  Its  Intonation  still 
is  various  and  its  tonal  quality  suf- 
fers from  opacity.  Mr.  Waghalter  has 
a considerable  task  before  him  to  de- 
velop this  organization  and  not  enough 
of  the  season  left  In  which'  to  do  IL 


Pablo  Casals  Plays. 

Pablo  Casals,  the  eminent  cellist, 
gave  a recital  In  the  Town  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  For  his  musical 
fare  Mr.  Casals  chose  the  Beethoven 
sonata  in  A major,  Bach’s  C minor 
suite  for  cello  alone,  "Fileuse”  and  an 
“Elegie”  by  Faure,  the  delightful  in- 
termezzo from  Goyescas  by  Granados, 
and  Popper’s  “Danse  Vlllageoise.” 

Little  remains  to  be  added  to  the 
voluminous  estimates  of  Mr.  Casal.“s 
art.  The  purity  of  hus  style,  his  mag- 
nificent technic,  his  unparalleled  range 
of  dynamics  and  the  Intelligence  a.id 
insight  which  he  brings  to  bear  up-'ii 
his  music  have  been  attested  to  In 


' a.  ^ ^ i y ^ 

Mr.  Kreisler’s  Recital 
■1  X 7E  ARE  ALHEADY  famiUar  with  the 
’ ^ sad  spectacle  of  half  the  world 
looking  for  a cure  for  baldness  while  the 
other  half  is  seeking  for  a remedy  for 
superfluous  hairs.  The  pianists  and  vio- 
linists seem  to  be  in  much  the  same 
trouble.  There  is  any  amount  of  good 
violin  music  and  any  amount  of  good 
piano  music;  but  the  violinists  are  all 
envious  of  the  possessions  of  the  pianists, 
and  vice  versa.  Thus  Mr.  Krelsler  gave 
us  last  night  the  fugue  from  the  -A  minor  I 
unaccompanied  violin  suite  of  Bacli.  The! 
opinion  of  all  of  ns  who  are  not  fiddlers! 
is  that,  interesting  as  the  work  is  in  thl^ 
forni,  the  fiddlers  would  be  well  advise^_ 


k«ep  It  To  themselves.  matier  how 
II  U It  Is  played — even  when  It  Is  played  as 
ll  iperlatlvely  well  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Krels- 
l[  It — It  conveys  a sense  of  effort.  To  vary 
■ he  Johnsonian  simile.  It  Is  like  a do* 
'dancing  on  a single  wire;  the  dog  may  bo 
doing  It  wonderfully,  but  all  the  same  we 
Ifeel  that  this  Is  not  a dog’s  Job.  For 
f people  of  this  way  of  thinking,  Godowsky 
has  done  us.  the  fugue,  and  Bach  a service 
by  expanding  the  work  Into  a brilliant 
piano  fugue  (in  one  of  the  six  volumes  of 
Bach  transcriptions  recently  published  by  ^ 
Carl  Fischer). 

The  violinists  may  feel  aggrieved  at  a 
proceeding  of  this  sort;  but  we  can 
have  no  sentimental  sympathy  with  them, 
for  they  themselves  are  always  making 
raids  on  other  artists'  territories.  Thus  Mr. 
Krelsler  played  last  night  a transcription  of 
his  own  of  a section  from  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  orchestral  ‘'Scheherazade,” 

[ a«va  cvno  iiv  Arthur  Hartmann  of  Debussy's 
i'xgjiis  prvtUifa,  ■‘tii  Fllie  au  Clteveux  de 
Hln.”  Of  the  two  the  former  lost  much 
the  least  of  Us  original  character.  The 
Debussy  was  curiously  changed.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  violin  from  the  accompani- 
ment, and  the  great  difference  between 
the  two  timbres  caused  by  muting  the 
violin,  destroyed  that  intimate  union  of 
the  melody  and  the  harmony  that  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  the  prelude  as  Debussy 
wrote  it.  To  apply  a comparison  once 
used  by  Wagner  in  another  connection, 
it  was  the  difference  between  a boat  and 
a raft.  The  boat  (the  melody)  is  not  only 
'11  the  water  (the  harmony),  but  in  it,  and 
-ecRis  to  be  part  of  the  water;  the  raft 
IS  only  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
seems  alien  to  it. 

But  the  CAperiment  was  very  interest- 
ing, and  the  result,  in  its  own  way,  charm- 
ing, though  another  curious  outcome  of 
the  melody  being  thinned  out  in  the  muted 
Iviolln  was  to  give  an  added  touch  of 
an®mla  to  the  girl.  AVe  already  knew,  not 
only  from  the  title  but  from  Debussy's  mu- 
sic, that  she  was  a blonde.  The  piano 
transcription  makes  her  a blonde  of  the| 
most  lymphatic  type;  and  as  all  De- j 
hussy's  heroines,  from  Melisande  down- 1 
n ards,  tend  to  the  lymphatic,  she  became,  ] 
as  It  were.  super-Debussyized.  AU  De- 
bussy's girls  are  yisibly  in  need  of  an  iron 
tonic.  "To  Chlorls,  in  Sickness,”  the  Old 
Englisb  poet  addressed  one  of  his  lyrics. 
"To  Chlorosis,  in  Green  Sickness,”  might 
hat  e been  the  superscription  of  some  of 
Debussy’s  female  portraits.  The  girl  with 
the  lint-white  locks  becomes  almost  trans- 
parent when  the  violinists  model  her. 

Mr.  Krelsler's  tone  was  at  its  most  ex- 
quisite in  the  Debussy,  in  all  his  other 
pieces— a HsndeC  sonata,  a piano  arrange- 
ment of  Max  Bruch's  G minor  concerto, 
Salnt-Saens'  ROndO  CaprlCcloso  and  a 
Minuet  by  Pugnanl. — he  was  at  his  best, 
making  every  phrase  a living  line  Of  the 
kind  that  draughtsmen  and  sculptors  de- 
light in,  and  giving  us  the  feeling  that 
behind  the  smallest  thing  he  was  saying 
was  a fine  brain  and  a deep  culture.  Mr. 
Carl  Damson's  piano  accompaniments  were 
always  skilful,  while  that  to  the  Saint- 
Saens  wa.s  a superlatively  fine  piece  of 
coloring. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 
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ISS  LUCREZIA  BORfe’Law- 
.L...  rence  Tlbbett  and  ^ Pablo 
Casals  were  the  artists,  at  Mr. 
Bt^by’s  Musical  Morning  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday'. 


The  New  Tork  Trio  had  something 
new  to  offer  at  the  first  concert  of 
its  sixth  season.  This  novelty  was  a 
trio  by  MlkJos  Hadai,  a young  Hun- 
garian composer,  professor  of  music 
at  the/Budapest  Conservatory,  whose 
music  appears  to  be  little  known 
here.  The  trio  has  five  movements — 
appassionato,  grazioso.  lamentoso, 
amoroso  and  expressiv‘0 — terms  that 
.should  appeal  to  a Hungarian:  Prof. 

Radnal  has  written  an  agreeable 
piece  of  music — light,  airy,  rhythmic, 
gay,  with  plenty  of  his  homeland  at- 
mosphere about  it.  Its  program  place 
last  night  lay  between  trios  of  Schu- 
mann and  Beethoven,  and  all  three 
compositions  recelv'ed  expert  treat- 
ment- at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Adler, 
piano;  EMlin,  violin,  and  "Van  'Vllet, 
cellist,  who  compose  an  organization 
one  might  single  out  for  its  musician - 
ship  and  smooth  ensemble.  j 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSim  i 

Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger  lectured  in  Town  Hall  la.si  evening 
on  “Modern  Music  and  Its  Evolution.’’  Thi.s  intere.sting  per- 
sonage in  the  world  of  music  had  alreat  y teen  heard  here  ir> 
concert  with  the  Symphony  Sooioty  and  in  recital.  She  was 
introduced  last  evening  by  Walter  Damn»y<‘h,  who  told  of  his 
first  meeting  with  her  and  of  hen*  supremacy  as  a musician. 

Mile.  Boulanger  spoke  In  English  ' 

With  some  lack  of  compactness  and 
continuity — there  Is  charm  of  can- 
(:ibi1e  theme,  touched  at  times  with 
dissonance,  and  frequent  attractive 
solo  and  duet  wriUng. 

‘‘Marta’'  at  Metropolitan. 

V'on  Flotow's  tuneful  "Marta'’  was 
presented  again  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night.  The  ca-st  w;is 
a familiar  one  and  the  ensemble  shared 
the  commendable  result.s  of  several 
performances  with  the  same  cast. 
Mine.  Alda  was  in  good  voice  as  the 
adventurous  hady  Harriet,  and  Mme. 
Kathleen  Howard  sang  with  her 
through  thick  and  thin  as  her  devoted 
companion,  Nancy.  Mr.  Gigli,  as  the 
silver  voiced  Lionel,  Mr.  Didur  as 
Plunkett,  Mr.  D’Angelo  a-s  the  Sheriff, 
and  Mr.  Malatesta  as  Sir  Tristan  were 
other  principals  in  this  cast.  Mr.  Papl 
conducted. 
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ny  OLIS  IXOWXMfi. 
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with  an  accent,  of  cour.se,  and  with  oc-  j 
casional  assistance  from  an  Interpre- 
ter, but  on  the  whole  fluently  and  In- 
telligently. She  sat  at  a table  during! 
her  introductory  discourse,  and  after-' 
ward  at  a piano,  where  she  inter- 
spersed her  playing  and  singing  with 
explanations  and  comments.  Her  sing- 
ing was  decidedly  Interesting.  She 
confessed  with  charming  candor  tbat 
she  had  no  voice  and  had  never  stud- 
ied singing,  but  with  tones  almost  in- 
audible and  very  tremulous  she  con- 
trived to  give  a definite  musical  out- 
line of  each  lyric. 

Her  piano  playing  was  admirable. 
But  in  Paris  she  is  known  as  a good 
pianist,  as  well  as  organist.  About 
modern  music  Mile.  Boulanger  had 
othing  to  say  that  has  not  been  said 
Aere  many  times  before  her  arrival 
and  about  its  evolution  practically 
nothing  at  all.  She  told  her  audience 
hat  in  the  search  for  new  methods ; 
(of  expresilion  modern  composers  had  | 
added  several  scales  to  the  old  list 
and  had  enriched  the  art  with  the  har- 
monies derived  from  them. 

She  told  her  hearers  what  atonality 
and  polytonality  were,  although  this 
had  been  far  better  done  by  Darius 
Milhaud  In  the  October  number  of  the 
Pranco-American  Musical  Society’s 
quarterly  bulletin.  She  explained  to 
them  also  that  in  the  forward  move- 
ment of  fundamental  harmony  what 
\v4s  once  regarded  as  suspension  had 
now  become  an  integral  part  of  the ' 
chord.  She  said  furthermore  that  one  i 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  music  by  the  public 
was  its  complicated  rhythms,  its  con-t 
tinually  changing  beat.  She  might 
have  added  that  this,  particularly ' in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Stravinsky’s  ‘‘Le  Sacre 
du  Printemps,”  deeply  troubled  con- 
ductors as  well  as  audiences. 

-\t  the  piano  Mile.  Boulanger  illus- 
trated various  phases  and  types  of 
modern  composition,  pertinently  justi- 
fying her  inclusion  of  works  fifteen  or 
more  years  old,  by  saying:  “We  must 
not  judge  art  by  the  last  six  months.” 
On  the  whole  her  lecture  without  dis- 
closing any  new  points  of  view  or  pre- 
senting any  unexpected  information 
was  ^terestlng.  Her  audience,  which 
contained  many  well  known  musical 
artists  and  pedagogs,  was  unques- 
tionably interested. 


‘‘Marta,”  tuneful  and  simple  as 
ever,  was  the  evening’s  opera.  It 
was  sung  by  a cast  familiar  in  the 
main — Mnips.  Alda  and  Howard  and 
Messrs.  ^ligli,  Didur,  Malatesta, 
D’Angelo  and  Reschiglian.  None  of 
the  singers  appeared  to  be  in  the  best 
of  voice:  even  Mr.  Gigli,  in  the 

"M'Appari”  aria,  failed  to  catch  the 
genial,  warm  and  velvety  tone  he 
usually  has  at  his  command  here; 
though  he  gave  a grand  exhibition  of 
the  ‘‘soto  tone,”  the  ‘‘tear  drop”  and 
the  “once-over  phrase.”  He  further 
was  intensely  dramatic  and  exercised 
for  a Nordic.  Merry  England  s.eemed 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  tempera- 
mental Mediterranean  Sea  for  the 
evening.  Mr.  Papi  was  leading. 
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NEW  YORK  TRIO  HEARD. 

•7.0 


Give  the  First  Performance  of  a 
Work  by  Miklos  Radnal. 

The  New  Tork  Trio— Louis  Kd'in, 
violinist;  Cornelius  'Van  inlet,  ‘cellist, 
and  Clarence  Adler,  pianist— gave  its 
first  New  York  concert  of  the  season 
yesterday  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall.  The 
program  consisted  of  Schumann’s  Trio 
in  G minor,  a first  performance  of  a 
trio  by  Miklos  Radnal  and  Beethoven’s 
trio  In  G major. 

The  Schumann  Trio  Is  one  of  the  last 
compositions  written  by  that  composer 
and  has  been  very  rarely  played  In  New 
York.  Though  It  has  moments  of  great 
beauty,  as  in  the  second  movement, 
there  are  times  when  inspiration  seems 
to  flag.  The  work,  however,  was  given 
I an  expressive  reading  by  the  three 
i musicians,  whose  en.semble  playing 
showed  the  results  of  their  long  collab- 
( oration ; the  tone-color  of  the  strings 
■ being  especially  good, 
i The  trio  by  Miklos  Radnal  in  five 
movements  l.s  quite  modern  tendency. 
'Tlic  mood  of  each  section  Is  Indicated 
I by  its  title : three  of  them,  Grazioso. 
iLamoiitoSO  .and  Amoroso,  correspnnded 
Uo  their  designation  ; that  Is  to  .say.  they 
l(  voked  the  state  of  mind  or  being  to 
'which  tliev  referred  and  were  ingenious 
land  elabo'cate  in  their  search  for  the 
unusual.  The  two  other  movements 
(were  slightly  monotonous.  At  the  oon- 
fclusion,  the  artists  were  recalled  three 
Itimes.  The  concert  ended  with  a satis- 
fying performance  of  the  Beetlioven 
Trio. 

1 Mr.  Kadnai,  who  contributed  an 
entirely  new  score  to  the  evening,  is 
little  known  in  -this  country,  though 
Ibis  music  is  heard  frequently  In 
(Europe,  it  l.s  .said.  He  is  a young 
Hungarian  composer,  a teacher  in 
(the  Budapest  consei-vatory.  His  trio 
is  in  five  sections — played  almost  con- 
jnectedly,  it  leaves  no  strong  impres- 
jsion,,  but  it  is  interestins'  n-moi'* 


^ f Z i 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet 
rpHE  FLONZALEY  QUARTOT  are  ex- 
1 cellent  artists:  but  it  is  not  given  to 
any  artist  to  be  always  at  the  top  of  h‘.s 
form,  and  last  night  found  the  players,  as 
a,  whole,  below  their  best.  The  one  com- 
pletel5‘  successful  movement  in  their 
Haydn  quartet  (the  D minor)  was  the 
rough  and  jollj'  rustic  minuet.  The  Brahms 
qu.irtet  in  C minor  is  alwaj's  a difficult 
thing  to  make  wholly  agreeable  to  the 
physical  ear  of  the  audience,  however 
much  they  may  admire  the  thought  that 
underlies  it:  and  when  the  players  are 
frequentlj'  out  of  tune  vith  each  other, 
a.s  they  were  last  night,  the  sense  of 
occasional  Infelicity  in  the  writing  for  the 
strings  is  heightened.  It  is  particularly 
in  the  first  and  the  last  movement,  whefe 
Brahms  is  often  what  the  initiates  cad 
profound  and  the  skeptical  call  dull,— "his 
fOgitative  faculties  immersed  in  cogibun- 
Vllty  of  cogitation,  "—that  one  feels  the 
need  of  absolutely  perfect  Intonation  if 
one  is  not  to  harbor  the  suspicion  that 
what  Brahms  has  to  say  might  possibly 
have  been  said  with  a more  divine  ease. 
Nor  was  the  Quartet  quite  at  Its  Old  beat 
In  the  allegretto,  though  It  came  very  near 


I'Inn/nIrj  <pinrl*'t. 

After  fninllbi*  r- 

qunrtil.-i  of  ll.'tydn  an..  isr„i...  U:  : 
Flonzhley  guiirtol.  with  tin  i.  s ' ntA 
of  thi  compoo  .-,  uavo  tin-  fit  i , .Ifc- 
performanr.  of  llrr.  rt  Kchellln*’  Cl' 
Vfi timonlo”)  for  *rlng  quartet  i - 
piano,  laat  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  ?•  < 
Schvilling'n  eoinpo.sltlon  It  In  flv  p . 
the  third  of  whl.-h  li  for  tring  an  . t- ' 
alone.  yi  il'i-nn"  1.  a f.  iinlai  ■ 

which  flows  In  France,  anil  It  In  i-  ' 
tary  etreamc  known  u = tin  i > -bui  ■ .i"d 
the  Ravel.  “Vocation  •'’ntnlane"  1.  ci..,i 
posed  In  memory  of  llnrlqiii  Crane  ' 
conipoKcr  of  ‘'Goyeaea.i.”  and  vlcHm  - f 
the  Sussex  disaster  during  the  v .-ir. 

The  music  is  of  the  ni.ateilal  o In  Ihi- 
manner  of  Catalonian  folk-aonj  . The 
trio  of  small  pieces  for  string  qu  .rtit 
which  make  the  third  'Urislon  of  tie- 
work  are  re.spectively  “Raga.”  "Gazal" 
and  "Berceuse  pour  un  enfant  nialjid. .“ 
The  fourth  epi.sotie  called  “Irlnndolse,” 
may  be  considered  "A  portrait  of  -"in 
Irish  T.ady”— gay  as  Donnybrook  Fair. 
The  fifth  part,  "The  Last  Klignl.”  Is 
Inspired  by  a personal  mernorr  of  the 
war,  and  the  laconic  dispatch,  “Avh  'or 
X,  who  left  on  a perilous  mission  o\  :r 
the  enemy's  line  during  the  storm,  ha- 
not  returned  to  the  hangar  and  Is  r - 
ported  missing.” 

This  ‘‘Divertimento.”  composed  in  the 
Autumn  of  1924  for  the  Flonzaley  Quar- 
tet. Is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriou.ily.  It 
is  none  too  substantially  compoiid  and 
is  for  the  greater  part  a piece  which 
displays  the  pianist's  virtuosity.  The 
most  valuable  momenta.  musically 
speaking,  are  the  trio  of  pieces  for  - trinj' 
quartet  and,  in  a different  vein,  the  : 
"Irlandaise.”  "Raga”  is  founded,  ap- 
parently. upon  an  Indian  folk-tune.  The 
same  method  is  followed  in  the  Perslarj 
piece,  "Gazel.”  These  two  pieces  arc 
accompanied  by  an  imitation  of  a drum' 
beat  upon  the  wood  of  the  violin  an-l 
'cello.  The  Berceuse  Is  slmph-,  ni-lodic. 
well  composed  for  the  stringed  instru- 
ments. and  it  has  mood.  Mr.  Schi  lIInK. 
the  composer,  appears  In  different  a.— 
pects  to  his  listeners.  His  “Irlandalde’' 
is  full  of  fun,  an  enlivening  ple<e  of 
music,  brilliantly  effective  in  pei-for- 
mance.  “The  Last  Flight”  Is  descrip- 
tive. The  music  pleased  the  audience 
and  the  "Raga”  was  repeated.  Mr. 
Schelling's  masterly  performance  of  the 
piano  part  was  a conspicuous  feature  of 
he  occasion. 


There  would  be  no  particular  i>olni 
in  qtlarrellng  with  Mr.  ScbsUlng  be- 
cause his  piece  carried  no  serious  mes- 
sage, for  there  Is  no  evidence  that  he 
meant  it  to  caxry  one.  The  diverti- 
mento is  simply  a suite  of  seven  short 
movements,  one  <v  two  slightly  ser- 
ious, the  majority  more  or  less  fluffy 
In  texture.  They  arc  named  Le  Jet 
d'Eau,  Evocation  Catalans,  Raga 
(Kashmiri  song),  Gazal  (Persian), 
Berceuse  iwur  im  Enfant  Maladc, 
Irlandaise.  and  the  IgLst  Flight. 

The  fountain  played  diarmlngly. 
with  an  appropriately  moist  pedal 
trill  on  the  piano,  and  the  Catalan 
reminder  was  as  Spanish  as  the  heart 
could  desire,  the  quartet  playing 
unison  passages  with  raised  fourth* 
and  minor  thirds  and  being  drowned 
occasionally  by  the  enthusiastic  trlph 
rhythms  of  a piano  with  a rahsed  hd. 
The  Hindu  and  Persian  lyrics  bore  a 
strong  farftlly  resemblance  but  served 
to  Introduce  a new  wrinkle  In  quarter 
technique,  whereby  the  d’Archambe.'iU 
brothers  thumped  their  sonndtnv 
boards  In  realistic  tom-tom  accom- 
paniment to  the  amoroi.  wa’l;*  o 
Messrs.  Betti  and  Po'dion.  M . 


reproducing  the  magical  coloring  of  that  pochon’s  violin,  evldentl;  a bom  cc'  ■ 

servative,  thought  this  outrage  over 
and- shortly  thereafter  broke  a '*ring, 
but  the  audience  hailed  the  innova- 
tion -with  clamant  delight  am'  e-.  en  in- 
sisted upon  having  the  mjEterlous 
Raga  repeated. 


movement  as  it  ought  to  be. 

•Mr.  Ernest  .Schelling’s  Divertimento  loi 
.■rtring  Quartet  and  piano  obbligato,  that 
received  il.s  first  performance  last  night 
with  the  composer  at  the  piano,  Is  a sort 
of  Cook's  Tour  in  music.  In  the  “Evoea- 
lion  Catalane”  we  are  in  Spain:  in  the 
■Rsga.”  in  Ksshmire:  in  the  ‘‘Gazal,''  In 
Persia;  in  the  "Irlanclaise.’’  in  Ireland. — 
i>erlmp.«.  The  ".let  d'Vlau”  might  be  any 
wet  place,  but  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
finale, — "The  La.st  l-'llghl'' — escapei)  me. 
Mr.  Schelling  plays  cleverly  with  each 
idiom  in  turn,  always  adding  an  intriguing 
I ouch  of  his  own  to  it.  The  Rags  and  the 
Gazdl  had  a curious  exotic  fasrinatloi 
about  them.  The  ‘diom  most  truly  Mr. 
■Schelling's  own  was  that  of  the  "Berceuse 
pour  ifn  enfant  mslade." — a tender  and 
expressive  piece  of  writing.  Toward  the 
finish  one  of  the  strings  snappeu.  I take 
j!  that  this  was  an  accident,  not  a piece 
of  symbolism:  T prefer  to  believe  that  the 
child  got  better. 

ERNEST  NEW’M-VN.- 


Conc»*rt  by  th.*  FI  i,:‘.Ioy  (y,  ir(  ' 
Islsteil  by  Krncst  Sehi'lling,  p:-.n:c  A: 
AouUan  Hall. 

‘ PROOR.t.Vf 

1 Quartbt  in  D minor,  Oj>.  7S.  N-j.  t,  II  ■ ' J - 

2 Quartet  In  0 minor.  Op.  fil.  N".  1 

lir.’it- 

"Divertimento''  (MS.,  Cr,*  ilmo'- 

Krnt  ’’  y fi  -fi  "Z 

(Dedlrateil  to  the  Flour  Hey  Q-i.'.-t 
For  string  quartet  with  pi.iiio 

I.  I.e  Jvt  d Eau 

II.  Evocation  Catalano 

III.  a.  Raga  (Kashuilro  Sot-g  A-.b.r 

Din) 

b Oazul  (I'ersban) 
c.  Berceuse  pour  uu  cnff  i'. 

IV.  IrlanduU..' 

V.  The  Lost  F.li;ht 


There  are  composers,  krown  to  ;:M  o: 
us,  who  turn  out  new  scorer  as  easily 
and  rapidly  a=>  Detroit  turns  out  new 
sedans.  Oppressively  fluent,  they  .t.  k 
'US  to  examine  a new  tonal  model  befor- 
we  have  grown  used  tc  the  old.  Erne 
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Schelling  is  not  one  of  these.  He  is  in 
no  hurry.  Like  his  confrere.  Lo?ffler, 
he  bides  his  time:  works  slowly, 

leisurely,  ponders  the  product;  perhap.s, 
unsatisfied,  revises  it,  or  puts  it  away. 
There  is  music  by  Loeiller,  beautiful, 
rare,  distinguished,  unpublished  and  i 
unl'.nown  save  to  a few,  which  he  has  i 
shelved  for  an  indefinite  period.  And  | 
doubtless  Schelling,  too.  has  a cup 
board  full  of  scores  that  have  not  quite 
pleased  him.  Bui  once  in  a while  he 
gives  us  a new  work,  arousing  our  keen  1 
anticipation.  And  sometimes  the  re- 
verberation of  one  of  his  new  scores — 
his  dramatic  “Victory  Ball,”  for  ex- ' 
ample — is  heard  round  the  world;  for  j 
there  are  few  orchestras  that  have  not  | 
played  that  remarkable  fantasy.  | 

♦ o e i 

L,ast  night  the  Flonzaleys  exhibited  | 
. his  latest  work  (it  is  dedicated  to  , 
;theni):  a “divertimento”  for  string 

quarter  and  piano  obbligato,  composed 
last  year.  This  is  a series  of  half  a 
dozen  short,  unrelated  sketches — hap- 
j hazard  jottings,  apparently,  made  by 
I Mr.  Schelling  during  a tour  of  most 
, of  the  lands  dear  to  musicma.kers. 
j Mr.  Schelling  remembered  a fountain 
• in  a forest  (it  seems  to  have  been 
; stocked  with  some  of  Debussy’s  “Pois- 
; sons  d’or”).  He  visited  Spain  and  over- 
heard some  Catalonian  folk-songs;  ^ 
journeyed  to  Cashmere  and  listened  to  i 
a Hindu  rrelody;  went  on  to  Persia' 
and  was  captivated  by  the  character- 1 
istic  rhythm  of  the  little  Oriental 
drum  (last  night  the  players  of  the 
fiddle  and  cello  reproduced  the  tiny 
throbbing  quite  magically  on  the  wood 
’ of  their  instruments). 

if  * 

Then  Mr.  Schelling,  coming  westward 
through  the  Mediterranean,  heard  from 
I the  steerage  a woman  soothing  a sick 
' child,  and  he  noted  down  her  lullaby 
(it  sounds  better  in  French,  of  course: 

■ “Berceuse  pour  un  enfant  malade”). 

■ Then,  on  the  promenade  deck,  he  met 
;a  beautiful  lady  on  her  way  home  to 

County  Down,  and  he  has  painted  for 
us  her  tonal  portrait.  She  v/as  evi- 
dently very  Irish,  indeed,  with  blue- 
black  eyes  and  merry  ways.  Finally, 
Mr.  Schelling  remembered  a war-time 
tragedy: 

“Aviator  X.  who  left  on  a perilous  mis- 
sion over  the  enemy  lines  during  the  storm, 
has  not  returned  to  the  hangar  and  is  re- 
iiortffd  missing.'*  . . . 

It  is  a brief  and  drastic  finale, 
though  not  without  its  heroic  note, 

» « » 

Mr.  Schelling’s  sketches  are  fanciful, 
and  picturesque  and  high  spirited.  We 
liked  best  the  Persian  sketch  with  the( 
ostinato  drum,  and  the  portrait  of 
Cathleen-Ni-Houlihan.  But  we  have 
heard  music  by  Mr.  Schelling  that 
seemed  to  us  more  significant  of  hm 
gifts.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Schelling 
in  this  case  may  not  have  brooded 
quite  long  enough  upon  his  music;  and 
we  could  not  help  recalling  the  collo- 
quy between  Voltaire  and  d’Alembert: 
“This  tragedy,”  remarked  Voltairei 
.'of  “Olympie”)  “was  the  work  of  six 

“You  should  not  have  rested  on  the 
seventh,”  replied  d’Alenibert. 

The  Flonzaleys  and  Mr.  Schelling 
played  the  work  with  gusto  and  bril-i 
liaiicy.  The  illustrious  virtuosi  of  tnc 
bowed  instruments  were  not  at  their 
best,  however,  in  the  Haydn  and 
‘ Brahms  quartets.  'The  silken  lustre 
of  their  tone  seemed  a little  dulled 
jj,..]  v.o.-n.  !ir,(l  their  intonation  was 
not  invariably  like  Caesar’s  wife.  But 
i.'icnus  were  out  in  full  force  to 
' sustain  and  reward  them,  and  no  one 
. seerzied  to  mind. 

IMarco  Bossi  Gives 
i First  Organ  Recital 

; Marco  Enrico  Bo.ssi,  an  outstanding 
figure  among  Italian  organists  and 
■composers  for  the  organ,  made  his 
first  American  appearance  yesterday 

■ afternoov.  at  the  Wananiaker  Audi- 
torium. v’.-h  a stage  draped  with  the 

'Italian  and  American  flags,  and  a rep- 
losentariv.-  of  the  Italian  Consulate 
[ -f-afcu  in  t.ie  bedecked  l•“ntral  box. 

The  n-ted  organist  and  composer, 
who-e  d.'irk  .lair  belied  hi.s  sixty-tbree 
%<-ar-,  .flayed  an  international  pro- 
gram, ’ .eluding  four  of  hi.s  own  wor_ks, 
ii.f  second  sonata,  in  F minor.  Op.  '1; 
a Scherzo  in  G’  minor,  “Canzonetta  vo 
the  Virgin  .Marv”  and  “Hymn  of  Glory,” 
as  welf  as  trur-^criptions.  He  began 
with  t'vo  ir.ovoYienl from  flaluppiV 
lata  in  D,  followed  by  D'Aquin - 
' ’.i  d Ko  -1  ai  d Bach's  Toccata,  Adagio 
aod  Fugue  in  ('  minor.  This  la-t. 
aiiong  h’  earlier  i.umbers,  w'as  the 
■■  t ah’e  ' ive  a fuH  account  of 
ig:  or  Bo  i'  powers,  and  showed  him 
t a 'a.  expected,  a thorough, 
. :,ia  ice  of  !ii:  instrumetl'.  Hi."  pe.  - 

■Vioiatice  of  Bach  i.ad  what  might  be' 
■ ailed  a dignified  brilliance,  grandeur, 
hot  not  gri.odios. ity,  v.iih  the  nuances 
in  ie,.  ■ o and  expre:  ion  fuily  brought 
•.  i'.ravo  followed  the  performance 
thi  n ,1V  her. 

Wet--'  - ’-  nctwithbtunding,  there  was 


CECILE  DE  HORVATH  PLAYS. 

Pianist  Pleases  in  an  Extensive  and 
Ambitious  Program. 

A plani.st  Of  considerable  attainment. 

Miss  CecUe  de  Horvath,  gave  am  Inter- 
esting recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Her  program  was  extensive 
and  ambitious.  The  first  group  gave  the 
test  of  her  powers  and  found  her  at  her 
best.  She  differentiated  her  composers 
intelligently.  The  Lisit  Ballade  with  iuario  wimuuvc. 
wlilch  she  started  was  played  in  good  I ian  parents,  lie  is  an  American  product, 
form,  an  effervescent,  brilliant  technique  | His  studies  and  his  successes  have  been 
loined  to  a sense  of  It.s  poetical  mo-  j confined  to  this  country.  Eaiaed  m ban 

ments;  a BourrCe  by  Bac^  was  given  Francisco,  Chamlee  has  grown  steadily 

nently  and  with  cheerful  expressiveness;  . better  and  better  vocally.  He  is  an  ex- 

a Gluck  melody  was  found  charming.  I ponpnt  of  true  bel  canto  of  the  purest 

Hl'^‘en'^o{rnlf  ItyYe  i -ater.  I have  heard  him  do  fleet,  colora- 

poser. 

Her  second  group  did  not  come  up  to 
the  first  In  the  manner  of  Its  perform- 
ance; a “Ballade’’  by  Debu.ssy  was  its 
most  taking  ‘number.  Another  number, 
not  so  taking,  ■was  the  “Irish  Washer- 
woman,’’ by  Leo  Sowerby,  a modern 
phantasia  on  a pretty  and  inoffensive 
tune. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  huge 
Puccini  Memorial  “concert”  given  at  the 
Jlet.  yesterday  afternoon  was  the  singing 
done  by  Mario  Chamlee.  So  beautiful 
was  the  quality  of  his  voice — so  enor- 
mously artistic  was  his  phr.asing  and 
control— that  it  would  seem  here  is  sud- 
deiily  a ti6w  f^poch  r<*fl.checl  by  this  spl^n- 
did  young  tenor  although  ^br  several 
years  past  his  admirable  singing  has 
delighted  thousands  of  opera  and  con- 
cert goers  throughout  the  country. 

I have  always  been  a firm  advocate  of 
Mario  Chamlee.  Although  horn  of  Ital- 


-t  

tura  singing,  too,  with  remarkable  ease. 


Yesterday  there  was  a drive  and  a 
great  purity  in  his  tones  that  certainly 
showed  he  need  fear  little  rivalry  from 
contemporary  l.yric  tenors.  There  is  no 
sham,  about  Chamlee.  He  just  sings 

beautifully.  Acts  very  well,  too.  The 

Max  Barnett  in  Piano  Recital.  trouble  is  we  don’t  hear  him  often  enough 

Max  Barnett  gave  a piano  recital  at;  at  the  Met.  His  share  in  yesterday  s 

T...  H.„  H.  FlorS 

With  a Bach  toccata  and  ugvi-,  Easton  singing  the  name  role, 
eluded  a group  of  MacDowefl  pieces,  a.  second  act  of  “Tosca,”  Jeritza, 

great  deal  of  Chopin  and  ended  with;  jj,,,]  Ralph  Errolle  were  in  fine 

Paganlnl-Llszt’p  • form— Errolle  making  a good  deal,  dra- 

drfvdng  fo?ce.  a rough  and^  ready  tech-:  matically.  out  of  the  little  he  had  to  do 


which  did  not  alwaj’5<  take?  into 
account  the  smaller  detail  and  the  lesser 
nuances.  In  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
cert he  was  at  his  best  In  the  Mac- 
Dowell  compositions.  \ 

O i ntrt  m W'j* w. 

X fairly  large  and  thoroughly 
dauntless  crowd  of  music  lovers 
plo'wcd  their  way  through  the  snow 
to  Caimegte  Hall  last  night  for  the, 
•dehut  of  Edward  Zathureezky.  He  is 
a young  violinist  from  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla  who,  after  ^increasing  success 
in  Europe”  according  to  roseate  press 
notices,  finally  reached  New  T^irk  for 
his  debut.  ■ _ 

The  audience  found  their  eftorts 
rewarded  and  the  announcements 
justified  by  an  exceedingly  finished 
and  musicianly  performance.  Mr. 
Zhthureszky  ha.s  the  breadth  of 
tone  and  the  flexible  execution  of  the 
true  .virtuoso  combined  with  a subtle  j 
and  persuasive  Interpretation  of  his , 
music.  His  program  began  not  very  I 
auspiciously  ■with  Tartlnl’s  “Devil  s 
Thrill’ ’-^that  ubiquitous  old  starter  . 
without  which  most  detouts  seem  In- 
capable of  getting  under  way..  It  was 
followqd  by  Sale’s  "Symphony  Es- 
pagnole,”  which  revealed  the  per- 
former’s shortcomings  as  -well  as  hlsj 
assets  for  he  played  it  In  a series  of] 
soft,  breathless  intervals,  thoroughly. 
Ingratiatingly,  but  singularly  lacking 
in  Are. 

The  'Bach  Adagio,  however,  had 
all  Its  grave  beauty  and  Schubert  s 
"Ave  Maria”  was  again  revealed 
with  freslT,  t,ones  df  singing  devb-; 
tion.  It  Is  ii>  this  reverent  “mood  that: 
the  new  | violinist  is  happiest  If  he ! 
possesses  the  reckless  fir.c  attributed 
both  to  Lalo  and  the  Czechs,  It  was 
not  apparent  at  this  performance.: 
But  the  warmth  and  color  were  there 
in  true  and  subtle  nuances.  It  was 
one  of  the  mo.st  felicitous  debuts  of 
the  season  and  indicated  particularly, 
enticing  promises  of  other,  programs  | 
to  come. 

Mme.  de  Horvath  Plays 


this  excerpt  from  the  dead  master’s 
opera. 

Gigli  showed,  in  his  soft  singing,  a 
slight  tinge  of  weariness.  He  gave  'the 
first  act  of  “La  Boheine”  with  Madaine 
Alda,  Rothier,  Uidur  and  Bada. 


Cecile  de  Horvath,  who  gave  a Town 
Hall  piano  recital  last  January  after 
an  absence  of  two  seasons  from  the 
local  concert  stage,  played  another  un- 
conventional piano  program  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  beginning 
with  Liszt,  Bach,  Sgambati’s  setting  of 
a Gluck  melody,  and  Glazounoff’s  so- 
nata in  B flat  minor — this  last  infre-; 
quently  played  and  not,  it  seemed,  de- 
serving more  than  an  infrequent  per- 
formance. 

As  before,  Mme.  de  Horvath  played 
as  a skilled,  thoroughly  competent 
pianist,  at  home  in  rapid  passages  and 
where  technical  difficulties  were  most 
rampant,  playing  with  •■spirit  and  ex- 
pressive  ability,  Chopin,  Liszt  and 
Debussy,  Leo  .Sowerby’s  lively  Irish 
Washerwoman”  and  Moszkowski  fornied 
the  second  j?roup,  and  “Cradle  Song 
opened  the  last.  . 

At  the  Princess  Theater  Harrietto 


N ADIA  B 6 U LA  N G ER  LECTU  RES 

Diacusses  Works  of  Composers  of  the 
Day  and  Plays  and  Sings. 

The  distinguished  yDung  French  mu- 
sician, Nadia  Boulanger,  gave  a lecture 
recital  on  modern  music  last  night  In 
Town  Hall.  Miss  Boulanger,  eloqu:ntly 
Introduced  by  Walter  Damrosoh,  dis- 
cussed iiith  zest,  and  ■with  exceptional 
Information  the  works  of  composers  of 
the  present  day.  She  did  not  confine 
herself  to  France,  but  summarized  all  of 
the  principal  aspects  of  modern  music 
and  illustrated  her  remarks  by  playing 
and  singing  at  the  piano. 

Miss  Boulanger  Insisted  that  most 
modern  composers  were  not  only  entirely 
sincere  In  striving  to  express  them- 
.selves  in  their  own  way.  but  consistent 
with  tlih  treat  lines  of  mu.sical  develop- 
ment. In  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
she  said,  there  had  been  a special  ac- 
tivity In  music,  and  .special  discoveries 
which  had  opened  many  new  paths  to 
the  composers.  These  discoveries,  as  ex- 
ploited notably,  for  instance  by  the  great 
Debussy,  were  based  on  the  utilization 
of  many  different  scales,  a resultant  en- 
richment of  harmony  and  a constantly 
growing  freedom  of  counterpoint.  Atonal 
and  polytonal  harmony  were  In  reality 
contrapuntal  har;  lony.  , , ^ , , 

Miss  Boulanger  regarded  Schoenberg 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  of  moqorn 
composer.s,  and  mentioned  as  his  most 
promising  disciple 

of  Insky  she  Jwoit  ps.r  | 

UciiTarly  upon  his  ”Xoces.”  a svork 
which  has  not  been  beard  in  .\nifr1ca 
and  which  she  considers  one  of  the  most 
extraordi  rj"  expressions  of  Russian 
prlmltivity  and  fataUbin-that  the  world 
of  art  has  known. 

Miss  Boulanger  play.d  and  s^g  many 
oss.sages  from  French  compositions.  In- 
riuding  Debussy,  Roussel,  F orent 
Schmitt.  Ravel  and  part  of  the  setting  of 
i ‘he  12fHh  Psalm  by  her  1 jnented  sister, 
Lilli  Boulanger,  who  died  very  young 
and  full  of  exceptional  promhse  as  a 

Boulanger  ah'^o  remarked  rspe- 
ciallv  upon  the  talent  of  a young  com- 
poser, now  in  Amsterdani,  .MaUhys  Aer- 
nieulen  3 fragment  of  jvliose  sonata  for 
p ^o  and  cello  .she  played.  There  ■^•as 
an  attentive  audience,  which 
applause  to  the  enUmslasm  and  erudi- 
tion of  the  Ic  -turcr. 


been  and  as  we  expected  Co  be  thrilled 
In  the  great  cry  of  Sieglinde  in  the  third 
act,  when  Brynhilde  announces  the 
future  coming  of  Siegfried.  Her  acting 
has  the  qualities  and  defects  of  a certain 
German  school.  Everything  is  carefully 
studied, — every  movement,  every  pose, 
every  gesture,  every  turn  of  the  head 
and  each,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  well  done 
and  effective.  But  we  are  made  too 
conscious  of  the  mechanism.  The  big 
effects  stand  out,  as  it  ■were,  at  angles 
with  each  other;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  , 
connected  by  anything  as  vital  as  them- 
selves; and  the  final  impression  Is  one 
of  a certain  lack  of  continuity  and  of 
elasticity.  It  -P-as  a very  interesting 
piece  of  work  however. 

Mr.  Bohnen  sang  the  lower  notes  of 
AVotan’s  part  magnificently,  .but  was  gen- 
erally in  trouble  with  the  higher  ones.  He 
began  a little  woodenly.  and,  indeed,  never 
quite  answered  to  one’s  conception  of  the 
god  of  a saga;  but  in  the  more  human 
moments  of  the  final  scene  his  acting  ac- 
quired an  animation  that  it  had  hitherto 
lacked.  But  Valhalla,  according  to  his  pre-  | 
sentation  of  it,  is  no  school  for  manners.  1 , 
have  never  seen  a Wotan  who  was  so  im-  : 
polite  to  the  ladies:  he  generally  kept  his  ^ 
back  turned  to  them  even  izhen  he  was  | 
talking  to  them,  only  occasionally  deign- 
ing to  throw  a word  or  a glance  at  them 
over  his  shoulder.  One  could  understand 
his  treating  his  wife  ^ike  that, — especially 
so  trying  a wife  as  Fricka;  Vjut  M’otaii  ex- 
tended the  princlpl:  to  Brynhilde  and  her 
sisters.  Towards  the  end  of  the  opera  there 
■were  signs  of  a feminine  revolt  against  his 
rudeness;  Brynhilde  took  si  leaf  out  of  her 
father’s  book  and — to  mix  the  metaphor — 
paid  him  back  in  his  own  coin. 

A good  deal  of  her  monologue  was  ad- 
dressed to  any  one  in  the  house  but  him: 
while  at  the  finish  she  poured  some  ex- 
ceedingly intimate  confidences  into  the 
sympathetic  ear  of  Mr.  Bodanzky.  begging 
him,  as  a gentleman,  not  to  leave  her 
alone  on  the  rock  to  become  the  victim 
of  the  first  hobo  who  should  come  along: 
then,  no  doubt  remembering  that  Loge, 
the  god  of  lycopodium  and  steam,  would 
obey  no  one  but  Wotan.  she  turned  to  him 
in  the  nick  of  time  with  her  final  prayer 
for'  the  protecting  wall  of  fire.  Mme. 
Clausen  had  been  a little  unhappy  with 
her  high  notes  in  the  second  act,  but  in 
this  final  scene,  where  the  music  lay  more 
accommodatingly  for  her  voice,  she  gave 
us  some  excellent  singing  and  acting. 

Mme.  Karin  Branzell’s  Fricka  was  ad- 
mirably declaimed.  Fi'icka  is  really  a very 
difficult  part  to  play.  If  it  is  made  too 
agreeable.  It  ceases  to  be  Fricka,  the 
priginator  of  the  curtain  lecture  for  gods 
and  men,  the  terror  that  talketh  by  night. 
If  it  is  made  too  disagreeable,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience — especially  the 
married  male  portion  of  it — goes  to 
Wotan,  which  it  should  not  do.  Me  have 
to  be  made  to  feel  that,  dreadful  as  she 
must  have  been  to  live  with,  Fi’icka  was 
in  the  right;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
means  not  merely  of  vocal  vehemence, 
but  of  an  intense  moral  conviction  in  the 


/ 
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“The  Valkyrie” 

AST  NIGHT  S performance  of  "The 
Valkyrie”  at  the  Metropolitan  im- 
proved as  it  went  on.  Everybody  S°t 
better  toward  the  end  except  Mr. 
Taucher;  and  perhaps  we  should  ha\e 
been  able  to  tell  the  same  tale  of  him 
, also  had  his  career  as  Siegmund  no  e 


voice.  From  this  point  of  view  there  have 
been  only  two  really  credible  Frickas  in 
alT  my  experience;  and  Mme.  Branzell  is 
the  other. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  drew  some  very  fine  pla>  - 
ing  from  the  orchestra,  and  the  stage 
management  and  the  lighting  were  excel- 
lent. especially  in  the  scene  of  BrMi- 
hilde’s  announcement  of  Siegmunds 
doom,  and  the  scene  of  the  combat  at  the 

end  of  the  second  act. 

ERNEST  NEMM.\^N 


- . , . laiso  nau  m»  ° ... 

Cady  deserted  the  conventional  piano  _ ghort  in  the  second  act.  in 

program  completely,  giving  a recital  of  . peen  singing  with  his  usual 

“PrTraitive  Music”  yesterday  afternoon,  then  he  had  been  smgmb 

Tunes  from  Egypt,  India,  .lava  and  j stiffness  and  lack  of  emotional  _ i 

Japan,  South  America,  Scotland,  Ireland  j Mme.  Maria  Mueller’s  first  appears  , 

■and  China,  some  in  her  own  hY''io'ii- , rn-omisin<^  She  has  a musical 

nations,  formed  the  program,  further  j was  xery  piomisin»  ft 

.illustrated  hy  Mis.s  Cady’s  verbal  m-L-oice  that  is  capable  of  a go  d ^ 

troduclory  notes.  ■ va^iett  of  color,  though  apPaient  > , 

has  not  very  much  power:  she 

thrill  us,  for  example,  as  we  should  ha%e 


The*  "winter  sturme”  of  the 

kuere”  flung  a new  Sieglinde  on  h^ 

,tage  of  ' of  vtenna  and 

She  was  Marla  iluuer, 

the  Munich  Opera 
chose  the  fear  driven 

^wind-tossed  -^gst  tribute 

idebut.  Probably  the 
to  her  work  lies  m the  ^ . stifled 

..,11 

■part  as  her  voice  belon.ea 
1 music.  It  is  not  a ' . “ : 

there  is  amazing  warrmh  and  .^  ';  , 

In  the  upper  rcgistsr  . - 


tfJe^nw'r 

h to  teiperil  hr  r grasp  ttf 

hft3«  imu  t CA*er,  H vit^ 
sense  which  m:ikcs  the  woes 
thft  unlLil  t unatc  but  d«untlr^,T- 
KBHriro  shigutarly  human  ami  allv-. 

Jt  «ilU]  rlcmi-nsli-ation  ftillow.’rt  her 
igptscrirancc  aflv.-  tlv  lirst  act;  it 
los*!  in  ^iccitctncnt  Uuin  In  ifthcr 
pathetic  srattnulc  for  tia>  appearance 
of  a u'W  AVae-neri.m  .singer  who  is 
cqu.il  to  her  lole  both,  in  voice  and 
in  n.m|i’-ssion:  t.-  understanding. 

juP.i  Claussen  sh-pped  Into  the  role 
of  BrucnnhiUlc,  which  still  awaits  the 
delnrt  of  Nanny  Larsen-Todsen.  It 
was  a worthy  accompll.shtncnt  of  a 
dilBcnlt  task  Imposed  apparently  at 
a momenfs  notice,  but.  like  most 
-,;.v  V- uicnt.s  of  competence.  It  lacked 
V and  Inspiration.  The  rest  of 

with  Tuucher's  plaintive 
ssi.smond,  Bohnou's  grandiloquent 
W-!;,n  and  the  genuine  and  dignified 
iTU-kr  of  Branzell.  was  thoroughly 
miliar  and  competent. 

The  ca.s',.  in  fact,  behaved  much 
br‘t-'r  'han’  the  scenery.  There  was 
■ pari;  ularly  unruly  fireglow  in  the 
first  -cf  which  played  about  on  the 
noses  of  the  characters  tvith  such 
,v(3or  f”t  it  obstinately  struck  at 
tr.  moment  when  it  was  to  illumine 
t),P  sword  leaving  Stegmund  to  sing 
IMS  fiery  lines  in  cold  twilight-  There 
w s also  much  clashing  of  spears 
and  rattling  of  helmets.  There  have 
■ b-  en  far  smoother  "Walkueres”  but. 
theaUs  to  the  new  Sieglinde,  few  of 
' recent  seasons  have  been  more  gratl- 
.fyinec. 

A New  SlegUnde. 


rr  jme  ttUfX  iiwai.  jmie:i 
Silie.-rttj  «!'  V^r 

Tmd  marU.-d  InlelllBence  In  ib'^p.^t-s- 
tion.  Not  often  la  «•*' 

11  rule  au  human,  jo  P nrtc-r  ajiq  bo  . i 


'jnnn«l.-9  W 
jatpee  and 


Her  first 
favor  with 


ance  was  the  debut  of  Miss  Maria  Mueller,  a new  r2t:cho-^)lovai: 

tion.  .Not  Qiuu  la  «or  Boprano,  who  was  the  Sieglinde.  sshe  i.s  a young  woman  in 

i!"i'hnrto'’\re'b;ho”der”''Mis“Mt^^^  her  early  twenties  and  was  lx>ni  in  Uitmaritz  near  Prague 

She  had  vocal  and  instrumental  instruction  in  Prague  anr  1 
pfan^n?c7l^on\VaM  Vienna  and  made  her  debut  three  years  ago  at  Linz  as  Eh- 

the  first  act  and  in  the  brief  ^ “Lohengiin.”  She  Came  to  the  Metropolitan  from  ihc 

Munich  opera. 

-.-.4  ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

• »n"  curr'iir*-  'id  cnir  • <i  . 

appearancs  found  , 

,Iif  ^t.lif»v*  J1  tJU.  - pL , Ut 

the  audience.  She  fe-j,.,^.,^  , ...p-  . ■ y. 

celved  five  calls  after  the  first  act'hu:;;  ■■•r  hl.s  cm...  r..  m 

In  addition  to  the  several  others  which  thereby  reminding  o;  -v;f  L 

she  took  In  company  with  her  aseo-‘  ^ -hod..  i t -jt- 

...  t.  , ‘lid,  alter  all.  writ,  som-  i>-  ttia 

(dates.  Miss  Mueller  has  some  val-p,._y,j^^,  ..t,,,  ..  ..,j 

uable  gifts,  namely.,  youth.  prepoe-:.nd  "Tod  tind  Verl;l;  <v  . ' 

cessing  appearance,  a voice  of  pleas-U'-.  r.  .Mr.  Mcnpelh- . . v.  ill  am'ni  i, 
Ing  quality  and  a dramatic  tempera-?*-^^^  wrote  “t;!n  tleldcnlea  n 

u 'Tho  orchca'ra’s  playing  k.;'r-.:d  -a- 
ment.  Together  with  these  she  has  v,.,.  ,u„  , 

, . , and  clarity,  but  the  men  i-ari  a in- 

Intelligence  and  an  Indisputable  eenee^^j^  antm.  lion  ; 

of  the  theater.  Her  SieoUndr,  desplte^j^  displayed  In  mm.  tlnw.  | 

some  shortcomings,  was  one  of  the  ] 

most  satisfying  the  Metropolitan  has 


Another  instant  .success  was  achieved-  ' 
last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  by  Maria  - 
Mueller  who  made  her  dehut  in  Rieliard 
Wagner’s  “Die  Waikuere”  as  Sieglinde. 
The  warmth  of  the  applause  that  greeted 
this  new  artist  after  the  first  net.  was 
unmeasured,  .and  not  since  the  days  of 
Olive  Fremstad  have  I seen  such  a eor-  i 
dial  reception  given  to  a singer  in  this  1 
particular  role.  Mi.ss  Mueller  took  half  | 
a dozen  or  more  curtain  calls  in  response  j 
to  the  generous  tribute  accorded  her. 

In  aTipearnnce.  this  new  singer  I 
strongly  'suggests  .Teritza.  She  is  tall, 
gracious,  full  of  charju  and  is  a lovely 
woman  with  a very  lovely  smile.  Her 
voice  is  full  of  color  and  appeal  though 
she  was  inclined  to  force  it  now  and  then, 
last  night.  Her  soft  tones  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  a delicious  quality  and 
were  deliciously  sung. 

• » * * » 

She  seemed  shy  at  first — even  a trifle 
I stiff.  As  the  first  act  wore  on,  however, 

|[she  began  to  gstthcr  confidence  and.  with 
it,  grep.ter  freedom  in  hep  siuijing  iind  lu 
her  acting.  She  i*eached  her  climax 
in  her  out’ourst  just  before  the  moonlight 
floods  the  st.nge  and  the  action  reaches 
the  ‘T»ve  Song"  of  Siegmund.  At  this 
point  Miss  Mueller  showed  splendid 
abandon  and  it  was  here  that  her  au- 
dience suddenly  resolved  to  take  her  in  its 
arms.  Here  it  was  that  Miss  Muellei 
made  an  instant  hit. 

• * ♦ * * 

Curt  Taueher’s  singing  of  the  “Lovi 
Song'  was  explosivel.v  done.  It  may  bf 
tli.at  some  day  a Wagnerian  tenor  will 
sing  this  heantiful  melody  in  true  bel 
canto  style — as  it  should  he  sung. 

''  .Tulia  Claussens's  Bruennhilde  waa 
ideally  picturesque  but  the  role  is  ap- 
parentl.v  too  high  for  her  voice.  At  least 
Inst  uight  those  two  top  notes  of  the  war- 
rior maiden’s  cry  sounded  mightily 
pinched  and  as  if  they  were  done  by 
sheer  strength  alone. 

Insufficient  stage  lighting  did  not  show 
up  the  sword  Notliuiig  embedded  in 
Ithe  tree,  at  the  point  provided  for  in 
[both  score  and  drama,  but  the  constant 
surly  flickering  of  the  log  fire  was  real- 
listic. 


diibiit  "arid  :l  ’n.  w sUigo.  ' 
the  singer  obllg.-d  to  draw  too  heaefiy 
upon  her  .ippcr  register.  fLed 

curred  Uie  quality  of  the 

In  the  second  iti-t.  wliert  „ 

tiling  might  fiave  been 
Mueller  was  Intensely  of 

any  exaggeration.  In  Ibe 
the  first  act  a bigger  line,  a rnore  pa 
eionate,  curve  might  liaw 
and  thl.s  might  have  developed  “"“'•r 
other  circumstances  ^^an  those  f a 
debut  and  u new  stage.  There  was  ai 
all  events,  a new  and  a 
Impersonation  of  the  unhappy  Volsung 
daughter,  and.  evidence  of  ^ i aiuable 
addition  to  Metropolitan  Opei  a Com 

^^Tnother  d6but  had  been  Voat:^ned— 
that  of  Mme.  I^rsen-rod.sen  as  Brunn 
hlUle.  She  had  not  wholly 
from  her  recent  accident  at  roj'^rsa  . 
Her  place  was  taken  by  Claussen. 

Mme.  Claussen  was  hampered  by  the 
fact  the  Brunnhilde's  •^®ss>fura  lay  hig 
for  a voice  not  a .soprano.  She  showed, 
however,  her  musicianship,  her  experl 
cnee  and  understanding  of  her  Part.  Mr. 

' Taucher’s  Siesniund  is  better  than  nib 
Tri^stam  thoulh  it 

inantic  in  figure  ‘V  ^ 

■Rut  Karin  Brantzell  s bneka  had  a 
Ml»rb  voice  and  was  the  ime  ^P°"®"^ 
of  Waener's  text — shrewish, 

Jng  ri^teously  indignant:  also  '"°st 
i ai^oritatlve  wi^  her 
' the  delivery  of  her  music,  h ricKa  was 
for  once  not  a bore,  but  a 
fpplines  however  inconvenient  or  un 
civilly  expressed,  and  left  tor  work  on 

^ ''^l^^'.Y/.^^Botinen  the  Metropolitan  has 
• of  course,  a bass  of  sP*®"?*i'  the 

and  confidence,  well  acquainted  with  the 
bSslness  of  his  part.  Wotan  is  one  of 
■ the  most  difficult  rbles  in  all  0P®ra- 

Mr.  Bohnen’s  interpretation  dqes  not  re 
1 fleet  all  the  philosophic  subtleties  of  the 
; part,  but  it  goes'pver 
through  Wagner's  ”Iordl 

tratlon.  tVolaii's  last 

tional  vigor  and  control  of  his  forces. 

carry  out  his  wishes.  The 
sang  W'ilh  admirable  power  of  'y’S  on 
a nfountaln  unusually  ^11- 

(lireetions  in  Wagner’s  score.  The  au- 
dience rejoiced  in  the  performance  and 
in  Wagner’s  superb  opera^ 


known. 

Miss  Mueller’s  voice  is  not  a large 
one  and  her  upper  tones  were  over- 
taxed by  certain  passages,  so  that 
they  were  forced  and  lost  the  color 
end  vibrancy  heard  in  the  medium. 
But  this  soprano  sings  a true  legato, 
can  epln  ton©  and  can  deliver  a sus- 
tained phrase  piano  so  that  it  flows 
and  carries.  She  sang  all  the  dia- 
logue phrases  with  a nicety  of  em- 
phasis and  enunciation  that  gave 
them  full  value.  In  fact,  her  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  give  point  to  every 
phrase  is  one  of  her  greatest  posses- 
sions. 

(Not  only  did  she  sing  her  part  well, 
but  she  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 
She  gave  a histrionic  Impersqnation 
of  the  role  which  for  tenderness, 
chann,  play  of  mood  and  expression, 
and  a finely  wrought  cllr*ax  In  her 
passionate  surrender  to  Siepmund 
could  not  fall  to  bring  her  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience.  Her  sec- 
ond and  third  act  sustained  her  first, 
but  it  is  in  the  first  that  SiejiHndd 
succeeds  or  fails. 


! The  Metropolitan  has  long  been  for-H 
1 tunate  in  its  Sieglinacs.  From  the  I 
! Fremstad  of  a fading  day  (the  most  j 
i memorable  of  them  all,  she  was)  to  j 
I the  Delia  Reinhardt  and  Elizabeth  j 
Rethberg  of  last  season,  they  have ; 
often  been  admirable  and  sometimes  | 
more  than  that.  . 1 

Last  night  we  had  a new  one:  Marie 
Muller,  a Czcho-Slovakian  soprano  who  . 
was  born  near  Prague  twenty-three 
years  ago,  made  her  debut  at  Linz  as 


By  Deems  Taylor 


J 


J 
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DIB  WALKUERE.  music  drama  in  three 
acts,  after  Norse  legends  of  The  Nibe- 
lung’s  Ring.”  German  book  and  rnusic 
by  Richard  Wagner.  At  the  Metropolitan 

MegS.": curt  Taucher 

Hunding  William  Gustafson 

Wotan  . Michael  Bohnen 

^egllnde".’.'. Maria  Muellor  (Dehut) 

Bruennhlid; Ju'*? 

i.'HrWn  Karin  Branzell 

Helmwice ^ Marcella  Roeeelvr 

IS'— ^ 

s3!Se'.'v'v/.v.-.'v 

Sie^nel‘!'.V.’.V.‘.'.'.".".".'.'.'R^^^  DMaunSs 

ScluverUeite Howard 

^ Conductor.  Artur  Bodanzky. 

A spirited  performance  of  "Die  Wal- 
kUre”  last  night  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  • House  Introduced  to  her  first 
American  audience  Marla  Mueller,  a 
young  Czech  soprano,  in  the  rOle  of 

Bieglinde.  Miss  Mueller,  who  is  23  and 
who  made  her  d6but  three  years  ago  at 
Linz  as  Elsa  In  “Lohengrin,  was 
-aarmly  welcomed.  She  has  a fresh  and 
youthful  voice,  a little^  sniaU^^r  the  de- 


Elsa,  sang  thereafter  in  Prague  and 
went  from  there  to  Munich,  whence 
she  was  acquired  for  the  Metropolitan 
Miss  Muller  (or  should  one  say  Mme. 
or  Mrs.?)  is,  first  of  all,  good  to  look 
upon;  and  that,  to  our  mind,  is  a cardi- 
nal virtue  in  a singing-actress.  The 
hasty  might  even  call  her  beautiful. 
She  exhibits  a sense  of  the  stage;  her 
acting  has  both  intensiLv  and  repose. 
Her  suggestion  of  the  sympathy,  the 
swiftly  waxing  passion,  the  ecstasy,  the 
despair  and  terror  of  the  “Schwester 
und  Geliebte”  of  Siegmund  were  as 
touching  as  they  were  simply  accom- 
I plished.  Her  voice  has  loveliness  of 
; texture,  and  she  uses  it— especially  in 
i its  lower  and  middle  ranges — with  skill 
i and  taste;  she  knows  the  worth  and 
! beauty  of  a fine-drawn  pianissimo  and 
j the  value  of  emotionally  characterizing 
: tone-color. 

,i  She  was  very  warmly  received  by 
ij  last  night’s  audience  (a  large  and 
i deeply  attentive  one);  and  one  sus- 
' pects  that  the  Metropolitan  has  a find. 

! ... 

! Mme.  Juiia  Claussen,  the  Swedish- 
I American  mezzo,  tamiiiar  both  to 
( opera  and  to  oratorio  audiences,  sang 
I Briinnhilde  in  place  of  Mme.  Larsen- 
Todsen,  who  is  still  suffering  from  the 
result  of  Crane’s  unwelcome  attentions. 
Mme.  Claussen  was  heard  as  Briinn- 
hilde  at  the  Metropolitan-  several  sea- 
sons ago,  and  has  sung  the  role  in 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

Her  voice  is  not  ideally  suited  to  the 
role  of  Wotan’s  wilful  child;  yet  there  | 
were  passages,  happily  adjusted  to  her 
voice,  in  which  Mme.  Claussen  used  it  | 
with  eloquent  expressiveness — ^^as  in  [ 
the  marvelous  “Wer  bin  ich,  wiir  ich 
dein  Wille  nicht?’’— a phrase  which  only 
Wagner  could  have  written.  And  here  I 
Mr.  Bodanzky’s  horns,  for  once,  did  not ' 
fail  him  (though  his  brasses  later  on  I 
gave  him  some  anxious  moments). 
Mme.  Claussen  acted  wit’.i  warmth  and 
intelligence,  and  her  lithe,  straight 
slenderness  was  a pleasant  thing  to  be- 
hold. May  we  never  again  (or  hardly 
ever)  see  a Briinnhilde  who  considers 
not  her  calories! 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday’ s late 
editions.) 

THE  state  symphony. 

Premonitions  are  not  always  very 
safe  guides  In  the  music  reviewing- 
business,  but  it  -was  a premonition  that 
sent-  this  scribe  to  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  to  hear  Henri  Deering  play  the 
piano  with  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Deering  is  a young 
American  who  has  been  living  and 
studjdng  in  Paris,  after  an  extended 
sojourn  in  Coblenz  as  a member  of 
Ihc  Army  of  Occupation,  and  when 
his  American  debut  was  announced 
for  last  night  the  announcement  was 
also  made  that  he  would  play  the 
Rachmaninoff  second  piano  concerto. 
In  C miner. 

That  was  where  the  premonition 
came  in.  The  average  3'oung  pianist, 
about  to  make  a debut  with  orchestra, 
chooses  something  by  BecthoVen  or 
something  by  Schumann  with  the 
same  fatal  automatism  that  prompts 
a college  valedictorian  to  speak  upon 
’’The  Voyage  of  Ijife.”  Therefore, 
quoth  premonition,  if  Mr.  Deering  has 
the  staggering  audacity  to  play  a con- 
certo that  has  not  long  since  been 
beaten  into  insensibility,  he  must 
bo  either  very  good  w very  bad.  in 
either  case  probably  he  ivlll  be  worth 
hearing. 

Mr.  Deering  is  very  good.  He  played 
the  concerto  with  fine  authority  and 
structural"  insight,  revealing  a clean, 
articulate  touch,  a good  dynamic 
range,  and  a sensitive  feeling  for  the 
poetrj-  and  drama  of  the  work.  Ho 
lacks  the  crashing  strengtli  of  cer- 
tain better  -known  Titians  of  the 
piano,  but  his  e.xcellent  smse  of  pro- 
■ portion  enabled  him  m plan  his  read- 
ing so  intelligently  that  his  climaxe-!. 
when  they  arrived,  '-ei-c  invariably 
satl.sfying.  Altogether  ho  gave  an  im- 
pressive account  of  a difficult  and 
beautiful  -work,  and  may  eafelj'  be  set 
down  as  a youug  artist  of  unusual  m- 
I tain  men  t»- 

i The  program  Iasi  i'-’g-h;  -a’ce  I'l" 
!flrst  Hi.-  i'nad  been  ir-anged  ly  :M- 
VVaghaller  himself.  He  plsytd 


SIlM  McBride  In  Reeltnl. 

Miss  "Winifred  MacBrlde,  a younf 
lEngllsh  pianist,  ■who  va* 
here  early  thlfl  season,  gave  a sewm. 
recital  last  evening  In  Aeolian  Hair 
Miss  MacBrlde  showed  courage  and 
fine  sense  of  proportion  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  program.  She  began 

i-wlth  nothing  less  than  Brahms  s long 
i and  profound  variations  on  a them*  of 
Handel.  As  a contrasting  display  of 
romanUolsm  she  followed  them  with 
Chopin's  entire  set  of  preludes 
twenty-four  In  all.  For  the  moderns 
then  cam#  a group  embracing  such 
varied  pieces  as  John  Ireland  s .Mn- 
*'erley  ’Wild  ©rooks’’  and  “Ragamuffin 
-the  latter  of,  certainly,  original  mu- 
leal  title  and  thus  rivaling  Leo 
oweAy’s  "Irish  Washerwoman.’ 
ihlch  was  played  in  the  hall  the  day 
eforo— Herbert  Howells’s  "Procession 
nd  Ravel’s  "Jeux  ,d’Eau.”  This  set 
losed  with  the  B flat  prelude  by  P^h- 
nanlnov.  The  finale  of  the  hpt  was 
pade  by  Schumann’s  “Carnaval  with 
Its  twenty-one  numbers. 

Miss  MaoBride  played  last  evening 
vlth  much  less  nerrousness,  and  hence 
nor*  abandon  than  at  her  prevlour 
recital.  She  was  thus  able  to  deliver 
her  numbers  with  a generally  clear 
command  of  style  throughout  her  pro- 
|gram. 

|h«*  AdBtlra’bl*  Finger  T*chnla"«- 

She  has  an  admirable  finger  technic, 
clean,  sure  and  fluent,  and  a good 
appreciation  of  rhythm  and  phrasing. 
Her  coloring  in  the  Brahms  music 
seamed  not  always  of  the  best,  ^d 
the  metallic  element  was  now  and  then 
inotlcable  In  her  piano  tone.  With 
these  deflclenoies  bettered  her  general 
ptyle  would  have  acquired  more 
fwarmth,  variety  and  brilliancy. 

Her  Interpretative  power,  however. 

Pl  owed  to  much  advantage.  In  her 
performance  she  maintained  admirable 
understanding  anil  taste,  and  she  met 
the  work’s  difficult  technical  demands  . 
x^dth  aglUty  and  flnlah.  Her  playing 
In  Chopin’s  preludes  was  strictly  with-  , 
In  the  confines  of  good  taste  and  gave ' 
poetio  enjoyment.  Miss  MacBrlde  is 
In  possession  of  much  sound  muslclan- 
sh;  - and  she  thinks  for  herself.  Sh. 

Is  therefore  bound  to  make  her  way. 
Last  evening,  in  evident  control  of  her 
full  powers,  she  proved  herself,  to  bo 
lone  of  the  best  of  the  many  ne-w 
' pianists  heard  here  this  season. 

Welllngrton  Smith,  a barytone  from 
-Boston,  gave  hts  first  song  recital  in 
1 New  Tork  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Aeolian  Hafl.  He  had  the  a-selstencf 
of  Kurt  Schindler  as  accom-panist.  Th* 
baryton*  offered  a good  program.  Cm- 
tiag  tradition  In  two.  It  began  with 
no  old  ail  A nor  were  there  any  alra^ 
la  the  list.  Til*  opening  songs  by| 
Brahms  and  Korbag  included  the  for-  | 
meris  "Mlt  Vlerslg  Jahren  ”— beginning  . 
''At  forty  years  ui>on  the  height  -we  re 
^landing,’*  and  the  latter’s  seldom 

heard  “O'er  the  Forast.”  Two  French 
groups,  one  old  and  one  modem,  fol- 
lowed. and  then  English  and  American 
songs.  Mr.  Smith  is  a good  .singer. 
His  delivery  has  a few  defects,  wlilch. 
if  corrected,  might  easily  make  him  an 
excellent  one.  His  voice  !’  rich  and 
powerful  in  the  lower  regksters.  though 
at  times  too  far  back.  The  head  reg- 
ister lacks  resonance.  His  phrasing; 
and  legato  -were  good  and  his  diction  1 
for  the  most  part  clear.  The  most  in-  - 
terestlng  feature  of  his  delivery  v.s 
his  fins  understanding  of  text,  thoogii  | 


WELLINGTON  SMITH  SINGS. 


Here  he  was  prone  fo  some  excess  in 
dramatic  expression.  His  style  was 
also  good,  If  a little  too  somber  in  cer- 
tain songs.  He  .seemed  overanxious  in 
his  stage  deportment  and  thus  gave 
eviaence  of  the  recital  novice.  There 
is  so  much  of  artistic  value  In  his  pres- 
ent attainment  that  he  will  no  doubt 
be  encouraged  to  Increase  his  accom- 
plishments by  more  finish  in  certain 
details.  His  singing  was  greatly  liked 
b5’  an  appreciative  audience  and  he 
was  obliged  to  extend  the  printed  list 
as  he  went  from  group  to  group.  De- 
lightful accompaniments  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Schindler. 


A little  Xletzsche  now  and  then  is 
an  excellent  tonic  for  “that  tired  feel- 
ing," whether  the  weary  one  happens 
to  be  a sensitive  sophomore  or  a sym- 
phony orchestra  with  soporific  tenden- 
cies. And  perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
.why  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Ignaz  Wag- 
halter.  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
played  Richard  Strauss’s  tone  poem. 
“Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,”  for  .the 
first  time  In  several  seasons  and  there- 
by achieved  their  most  satisfying  con- 
cert of  the  season. 

For  the  orchestra  played  well.  Per- 
haps the  Superman  of  Nietzsche  whoj 
strode  up  the  mountain  in  the  in- 
tangible tonal  garmer^s  of  Richardj 
Strauss  looked  more  like  an  over-* 
grown  athlete  after  these  several  sea-* 
sons  of  inaction,  but  the  orchestra, 
performance,  conaliderlng  several  of 
their  recent  sojourns  In  slumberland, 
w»as  surprlsinglj’  good.  Mr.  Waghalter 
has  evidently  spent  much  time  re- 
hearsing,  the  strings  sang  smoothly, 
the  brass  sounded  well,  the  ensemble 
was  well  balanced,  and  the  perfor- 
mance, If  not  achieving  the  height  ofj 
distinction,  certainly  gained  a goo^ 
foothold  on  some  pretty  high  foothills. 

But  all  this  should  not  obscure  the 
honors  due  Henri  Peering,  a pianist 
trom  St.  Louis  via  the  army  of  occu- 
pation at  Coblentz  and  several  years 
of  study  in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Deering 
now  resides.  He  played  Rachmani- 
noff’s second  concerto,  the  famous  C 
minor  victor  of  the  Glinka  prize  In 
Russia  in  1904. 

Mr.  Deering  at  once  revealed  him- 
self as  a pianist  of  confidence,  au- 
thority and  a temperament  and  tech- 
nic of  impressive  dimensions.  His 
tone  was  sometimes  hard,  and  it  often 
lacked  the  more  subtle  sh,ade)s  of 
color.  But  he  gave  a stirring  perfor- 
i mance  of  Rachmaninoff’s  work,  clear, 
[ vigorous,  admirably  restrained,  yet 
I dark  and  somber,  with  the  rich  colors 
1 Inherent  In  the  w-ork.  He  should  be 
heard  In  recital,  for  he  has  very  ob- 
vious merits  and  qualities  which  w'ould 
be  revealed  to  advantage  in  a cosmo- 
politan program. 

Mr.  Waghalter’s  other  offerings 
were  Weber’s  overture  to  "Oberon” 
and  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony. 


Baritone  Displays  a Voice  of  Pleas- 
ant, Lyric  Quality. 

■^'ellington  Smith,  a baritone  with  a 
voice  of  a pleasant,  lyric  quality,  gave 
a recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
temoon.  The  program  was  interesting. 
Some  of  the  numbers  w.ere  naturally 
better  suited  than  others  to  the  singer’s 
^'oice  and  contemplative  temperament. 
His  feeling  for  Brahms  was  best  shown 
In  the  beautiful  “Feldeinsam  Kelt,” 
where  a good  m^zza  voce  did  him  excel- 
lent se^^1ce.  But  two  Hungarian  songs 
by  Korbay  were  not  in  his  style  at  all;  | 
the  abrupt,  syncopated  rhythm  escaped  | 
him  and  so  did  the  concentrated  rage  f 
and  hate  of  ‘‘Shepherds  see  thy  horse’s] 
foaming  mane.” 

An  air  from  Gretry’s  “Anacreon”  in 
praise  of  SUenus,  was  much  more  to 
the  point.  It  was  sung  with  spirit  and  i 
understanding  and  received  ag  encore. 
The  later  French  songs  were  common- 
place by  comparison,  but  a composition 
by  Bordes  on  a well-known  “Glgue,” 

. resulted,  as  another  encore,  In  Bem- 
berg*3  “11  Nelge.” 

Two  of  the  English  songs,  "At  the 
La.st,”  by  Bax  and  “The  Roadside  Fire,” 
by  Vaughan  Williams,  though  not  the 
most  applauded  were  fine  examples  of 
the  two  British  composers. 

The  accompaniments  were  safe  in  the 
hands  of  feurt  Schindler. 


L 


Mme.  Margaret  Sittig.  the  well 
known  violinist  of  the  S'lttlg  Trio  who 
successfully  toryed  the  Continent  last 
summer,  gave  a recital  In  Town  Hall 
last  evening  with  Frederick  Sittig  at 
the  piano. 

Her  program  Included  Vltall’s  Cha- 
conne, the  Vieuxtemps  cencerto,  Cecil 
Burleigh’s  ‘Tndlap"  concerto,  op.  48, 
and  a number  of  brief  compositions. 
Mme.  fiittlg  soon  disclosed  some  very 
admirable  qualities  as  a recitalist.  Her 
bowing  was  firm  and  vigorous  and 
when  desirable  energetjo  and  forceful. 
Her  tone  was  full  and  sonorous  and 
thorough  musicianship  and  sound  In- 
telligence were  evident  throughout 
her  program. 

Mme.  Sittig’s  talents  were  revealed 
to  their  best  advantage  In  works  of 
serious  mien  and  rich  coloring.  The 
somber  themes  of  Burleigh’s  concerts 
were  painted  most  convincingly  In 
' rich  deep  tonal  colors.  Her  technic 
was  sure,  her  intonation  faultless.  In 
her  offerings  of  a light  character, 
notably  In  Mozart’s  German  Danes. 
Mme.  BIttIg  was  not  so  effective.  But 
her  recital  as  a whole  revealed  a mu- 
.“■Iclan  of  considerable  depth  and  pow- 
ers who  deserves  to  be  heard  again 
soon.  The  audience  was  large  and 
mthuslastle. 


^ By  Deer 


(Rcjirhtiiid  jate 

editions.) 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

"Dinorah/’  opera  in  three  acts  and  foul 
scenes,  book  by  Jules  Barbier  and  Michel 
Carre,  music  by  Jacob  Meyerbeer.  Stayed! 
by  Samuel  Thewmnn.  new  bccnory  by  An-' 
tonio  Rovescalli.  Sunr  in  Italian,  O^nnaro, 
Papi  cohductlns-  Revival. 

TUB  CAST.  I 

noel  Gluacpbo  Pe  Luca; 

Coientino  ...Arv.and  Tokatyani 

Huntsman  Loo's  D Anrolo 

Harvester  A*ax  A It  I ass 

Dlnorah  Amellta  Galll-Curci 

Two  Goatherd*  _ ^ 

Charlotte  Ryan  and  Merlo  Aloock 


neck  and  ebKiwhey^th  pronounc^  wfc,ejTs71t  of 

success.  Mme.  Galll-Curci  seemed]  , 

. ' Oloratura  soprano,  it  has  n cortnits  ror~- 

hardly  ever  squarely  upon  the  pitch  ^ l . 

and  was  frequently  unmistakably  -alto  richness  in  Hjat  time:^.  If  tbfe  unique 
away  from  it,  but  nobody  seemed  to  quamy  of  tone  had  been  under  Sm  control 
mind.  The  orchestra  rose  to  acknowl-  of  3 first-rate  dramatic  nicmalk.v  ve 
edge  applause  from  the  gallery  and  should  have  had  some  of  the  rnosi  mcr- 
Btandee.s  after  the  overture  (If  this  velous  voeali  expression  of  our  (lay.  As  it 
practice  Is  to  be  continued  In  any-  the  Instrument  seems  to  have  the  wrong 
thing  like  proportion  to  the  artistic  performer,  or  the  performer  the  wrong  in- 
results obtained  it  will  have  to  come]  gti-ument. 


down  the  aisles  and  runways  after  the  j 
"Melstersinger”  prelude).'  Mr.  Papi 
conducted  with  great  vigor.  It  would 
not  be  a bad  idea,  by  the  way,  at  the 
next  performance  of  "Dlnorah,”  either 
to  tune  the  orchestra  down  to  the 
glockenspiel  or,  better  yet,  get  a new 
glockenspiel. 

I think  “Dlnorah”  will  probably  be 
a huge  success. 


Between  the  acts  one  tripped  up  to  , 
Carnegie  Hall  to  hear  the  Phllhar-  j 
monlc,  under  Mr.  Furtwaengler,  play  j 
“Le  Sacre  du  Printemps”  as  the  con-  j 
eluding  number  of  its  program.  If,  , 
as  rumor  had  it,  Mr.  Furtwaengler ; 
prepared  the  work  with  only  two  re- 
hegrsals,  he  gave  an  astonishingly 


Mme.  Galli-Curci  seemed  nertous.  but 
improved  as  the  scenes  went  on.  “Ombra 
legglera’’  has  often  been  sung  be’aer  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sheer  execution;  but 
the  performance  of  it,  for  all  that,  had  an 
intriguing  quality  of  Us  own.  Mr.  de  Luca 
worked  hard  as  Hoel,  but  1;  seems  impo.s- 
•dble  to  give  any  life  to  the  character  iu 
3ur  da3';  one  waits  for  "Sei  vendicata 
jssal,”  and  when  that  is  over  one  is 
■inlshed  with  Hoel.  But  at  any  rate  we 
:ould  enjoy,  last  night.  iMr,  de  Luca  s .sing. 
'.ng.  Mr.  Tokatyan  was  a most  amusing 
Corentino,  alwaj's  bringing  n new  touch 
)f  comedy  Into  the-  Scene,  yet  never  ex- 
aggerating, and  never  letting  his  rustic 
nonsense  get  in  the  way  of  the  main 
action.'  Mr.  Papi  conducted  energetically. 
The  scenery  was  crudely  oleographlc:  I 


good  performance.  The  reading 
lacked  dynamic  subtlety  somewhat — 
it  was  a little  more  purelj’  black  and  found  It  difficult  to  believe  I was  at  the 
white  than  it  might  have  , .been— but  Metropolitan. 


I It  was  rather  thrilling  to  alt  in  the^ 
Metropolitan  last  night,  waiting  for 
the  music  to  begin,  with  the  orchca-, 
tra  tuning  up  Importantlji  ■ and  the 
footlights  glowing  golden  on  the  big 
po'rtal  curtains,  and  the  huge  audi- 
torium filling  up  with  an  expectant 
crowd.  For  It  was  an.  opening:  and 
a Metropolitan  first  night]  .simply 
cannot  help  being  a bit  exciting. 
What  was  about  to  happen?  Suppose 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  a complete 
surprise— a revival,  of  “Louise,”  for 
Instance,,  with  some  hitherto  unsus- 
pected,-French  singing  actress:  or  a 
production  of  “L'Heure  Espagnol,” 
or  a performance  of  “L'Amore  del 
Tre  Re,”  with  Tibbett  as  Manfredc 
and  Johnson  as  Avlto?  Just  then  the 
music  started,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  curtains  parted.  It  was  only 
•’Dlnorah,”  after  all. 

It  Is  hard  to  write  a lucid  criticism 
of  “Dinorah,”  for  it  is  one  of  those 
operas  that  arouse  no  response  In  this 
breast  beyond  "What  of  it?”  and  an 
uncontrollable  feeling  of  drowsiness. 
The  plot— about  a j'oung  man  who 
lived  alone  for  a J'oar  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  witch's  treasure,  and  a young 
lady  who  went  mad  of  neglect  and 
wont  wandering  alxiut  with  a goat 
t:ntil  she  fell  off  a brid,^e  in  a thun- 
derstorm and  got  her  reason  back, 
and  so  they  were  married,  or  .words 
to  that  effect— is  unusually  Imbecile 
for  Meyerbeer  to  have  set:  and  he 
set  some  beautle.s. 

The  score  is  the  usual  "VM — ^tah- 
tah”  accompaniments  for  cheap  tunes, 
diminished-seventh  thunderstorms 
and  maudlin  love  scenes  that  have 
made  Meyerbeer’s  fame,  decked  out 
with  snatches  of  good  orchestration 
and  put  across  with  all  the  usual 
operatic  hokum  tricks — sudden; pian- 
.asimos  following  tutlls,  off-stage  Ave 
Vlarias,  ji.arlandd  and  cantando  num- 
aers  sung  simultaneously — and  sev- 
;ral  others  that  are  not  so  usual: 
.aone  of  which  hides  for  a moment 
the  essential  sterility  and  vulgarity  of 
most  of  the  music. 

It  vtbls  well  enough  done,  probably. 
The  scen(jry  was  not  good  (it  was  tot 
stupid  in  color  to  be  called  good),  bu 
It  was  not  bad:  and  tho  chprus  sanJ 
well.  Mr.  De  Luca  forced  his  volcfl 
occasionally,  but  was  reasonably  im4 
preselve,  while  Mr.  Tokatyan,  as  the' 
low  comedy  tenor  villain,  fell  on  hts 


was  confident  and  vigorous.  The 
peroration  sounded  strangely  spirit-  j 
less,  just  as  it  had  done  under  Mr.  , 
Koussevltzky,  and  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  lack  is  the  fault  of 
the  music  itself,  rather  than  of  either 
conductor.  The  scoring  Is  not  ftea3'y 
enough,  particularly  in  percussion,  to 
top  the  climaxes  already  heard.  The  ; 
only  stirring  performance  of  this  part 
of  the  work  that  I ever  heard  was 
Pierre  Monteux’s,  and  he  apparently 
gained  his  effect  by  disregarding  the 
directions  of  the  printed  score,  caus- 
ing the  timpani  and  bass  drum  to  play 
fortissimo,  Instead  of  forte,  as  they 
are  marked. 

It  was  the  first  time  a typical  Phil- 
harmonic audience  had  ever  en- 
countered "Le  Sacre,”  and  the  ma- 
jority present  behaved  beautlfullj- 
about  It.  However,  during  the  inter- 
mission betw'een  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  work,  upwards  of  a hun- 
dred of  the  faithful  stalked  up  tho 
aisles.wlth  varying  degrees  of  ostenta.- 
tion  and  disappeared,  obx-lously  bent 
upon  hailing  the  nearest  high  dudgeon 
and  going  off  in  it. 


ERNEST  .NEWMAN. 


We  came  upon  an  old  friend  at. 
Town  Hall  in  the  evening  in  the  I 
person  of  Oskenonton — or  Running 
Deer' of  the  Mohawk- tribe.  Oskenon-  , 
ton  was  once  accustomed  to  show  us 
to  our  seat  in  Carnegie  Hall.  In 
other  words,  he  was  an  usher.  He ' 
has  kept  right  on  up  the  aisle  of  pro-  i 
gi'css  until  he  has  landed  on  the  stage  j 
.itself,  where  we  found  him  in  full 
Mohawk  regalia  , exploiting  the  j 
beauties-  of  the  music  of  his  race,  j 
Mr. — ah — Oskenonton  gives  a good, 
entertainment  and  deserves  credit  for 
landing  where  he  has  in  the  face  of 
discouragement.  London  liked  his: 
program  last  summer,  and  America 
ought  to*be  interested.  Some  of  his 
selections  were:  The  Coming  of  Jlon- 
-eziima  (Zuni  tribe),  song  from  an 
Indian  Village  (Blackfeet).  Scalp 
Dance  (Omaha),  Song  of  The  Death- 
less Voice  (Dakotah),  Her  Blanket 
(Navajo)  and  Invocation  to  the  Sun 
God. 


“Dinorah”  at  the  Metropolitan 

THE  PRESENT  production  of  “Di- 
norah,”  1 understand,  is-the  first  in 
some  twenty  years.  Presumably  the  opera 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  Madame 
Galll-Curci;  apart  from  "Ombra  legglera. 
Indeed,  there  seems  little  reason  for  it  eve; 
being  hetard  nowadays,  except  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  musical  mentality  of  our 
grandfathers.  But  we  are  too  apt  to  for- 
get that  our  grandfathers  did  not  look  at 
these  old  operas  from  our  point  of  vle^^ . 
To  us.  a part  like  Roelna  or  Gilda  or 
Dlnorali  has  become  a mere  piece  of  color- 
atura; to  our  grandfathers,  as  we  can  dis- 
cover by  reading  any  of  the  old-time  critics, 
they  were  genuine  acting  parts  in  addition. 
To  us,  a Dinorah  is  absurd  and  incredible;  to 
her  own  generation  she  was  a character, 
or  as  near  a character  as  an  Italian  opera 
personage  can  ever  be  said  to  get.  V hen 
one  of  these  old  parts  Is  really  acted  as| 
well  as  sung,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how 
much  truth  there  is  to  life  underneath  the’ 
old-fashioned  music:  that  Is  our  experience, 
for  example,  tvhen  we  see  Maria  Ivoguen- 
as  Gilda,  in  “Kigoletto;  ” Verdi  becomes,  for. 
the  moment,  almost  our  contemporar> . 

Mme.  palli-Curci  mak-es  liule  attempt  to 
put  psychological  life  into  her  Dinorah.  She 
i.s  only  S per  cent  actress  to  91  per  cent 
singer:  -so  she  Is  wisely  content  to  sing 
as  ■well  as  she  can  at  the  moment,  and 
for  the  rest  leave  the  carrj'ing  on  of  such 
drama  as  there  is  to  the  others.  1 am 
still  hoping  to  hear  Mme.  Galli-Curcl  sins 
.■^  whole  role  in  tune.  Last  night,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  she  and  the  or- 
chestra differed  pointedly  on  the  subject  oi 
pitch.  But  the  technique  was  there,— no' 
quite  the  technique  of  the  great  primt 
donne  of  the  last  generation,  perhaps,  bu 
still  good  enough  for  the.se  less  sidcrea 
clays.  Where  >Ime.  Galll-Curci  gives  u; 
more  pleasure  than  the  coloratura  stars  ■win 
are  now  only  a memory  to  u.s  is  in  tin 
timber  of  her  voice.  There  l.s  none  of  thti 


DINORAH,  opera  in  three  acts.  Book  in 
Italian,  from  the  French  of  Barbier  and 
Carre.  Music  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer.  At 
j the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

I Hoel  Giuseppe  de  Luca 

; Corentino .Armand  Tokatyan 

1 Dinorah Amelita  Galli-Curci 

Huntsman Louis  d Angelo 

Harvester Max  AUglass 

ervr-o.  J ChaHotte  Ryan 

Two  Goatherds Alcock 

Conductor,  Gennaro  Papi. 

Meyerbeer’s  "Dinorah,”  which  else- 
where delighted  a new  generation, 
emerged  from  thirty  years’  total  eclipse 
on  the  Metropolitan  stage  last  evening, 
mainly  that  admirers  of  Mme.  Galll- 
Curci  might  hear  in  proper  setting  her 
delivery  of  the  “Shadow  Song.”  The 
number  v/as  not  only  sung,  but  nimbly 
danced  under  a spotlight— whether  sun 
or  moonshine — -nlthout  which  this 
music  s light  and  shade  from  lyric  mel- 
ancholy to  lightsome  joy  are  empty  of 
sense  or  poetry  on  the  concert  plat- 
form. Even  so,  many  an  old  opera 
hangs  by  an  air,  “The  Barber”  by  its 
singing  lesson,  “Lucia”  its  mad  scene. 
"Marta”  its  borrowed  rose.  The 
"Shadow  Song”  has  not  been  disdained 
by  prima  donnas  from  D1  Murska  to 
Patti  and  Tetrazzini. 

Mine.  Galli-Curci  has  traveled  far 
since  a New  York  d^but  in  "Denorah.” 
Slie  gave  it  then  with' the  Chicago  stars 
at  the  Lexington,  on  Jan.  2S.  1918.  and 
only  thrice  thereafter.  When  Marie 
Van  Zandt  sang  it  last  at  the  Metro- 
politan, Jan.  :19,  1892,  under  Abbey  and 
Grau,  the  baritone  hero  was  Jean  Las- 
salle  and  the  minor  actors  Giulia 
R.avogli  and  Ida  Klein,  one  Gianini. 
tenor,  and  Viviani,  bass.  The  Tihej 
mentioned  the  revival  “after  a period  of 
innocuous  desuetude,  which  had  lasted 
since  the  days  of  Ccfbnel  J.  H.  Maple- 
son  and  Mile.  Marie  Marimon,  long  be- 
fore the  .Academj'  of  JIusic  had  been 
given  over  to  rural  drat.fa  of  acrobatic 
tendencies.” 

Bucolic  Brittany  , and  a plank-walking 
-Aries  are  not  taken  too  seriously  to- 
day as  regenerating  a Broadway  stage 
from  suppressed  rural  desire.s  or  acro- 
batic tendencies.  Yet  artists  still 
create  new  beauties  tvlth  old  materials 
and  Mme.  Galli-Curci’s  delicate  dra- 
matic sincerity  as  the  demented  goat- 
girl  was  well  matched  bj'  the  accom- 
plished Mr.  De  Luca’s  sentimental 
goatherd  and  Mr.  Tokatyan’s  wander- 
ing bagpiper.  Louis  d’Angelo  was  the 
huntsm.an ; Max  Altglass  tlie  harvester, 
and  a minor,  pair  of  goat  tenders.  Utol 
Misses  Ryan  and  Alcock.  Conductor ! 
Papi  follotved  alertly  Meyerbeers  peril-* 
ous  colorature.  ^ 


And  (urth*Mnorr  to  be  forced  to 
roly  for  succor  on  such  operatic 
jumping  Jacltfl  as  Uoel  and  Corentfno 
indescribable  humiliation  r.'.c 

t~<  =u,  the  lievious  and  uncertain  Bella, 
ft-'  whom  tho  soprano  must  address 
I her  natural  history  museum  crad^o 
Hong  "Kors^  ma  petite,"  which  makes 
one  wonder  who  Is  more  to  be  pitied, 
jihe  prlm.a  donna  or  tho  Bella  donna. 

^ A'et  here  Is  that  moat  amiable  and 
^enterprising  Impreaario,  Mr.  Qatll- 
I'asaxrM.  (Jriven  by  the  sheer  neces- 
*slty  of  providing  Mme.  aalll-Curd 
'with  roles  to  a production  of  vast 
sheets  of  waste  paper  with  a shadow 
dancer  in  the  middle  of  one.  There 
Is  a trio  which  In  the  original  French 
of  tho  operatic  booksmiths,  Barbler 
and  n.,rre,  begins  with  the  woi'ds,  ‘ A 
tintement  tjue  r entend’’— "the 
tinkling  which  one  hear.s."  This 
might  be  a generally  descriptive  title 
for  the  whole  score,  while  tho  begin- 
ning of  tho  famous  waits  (in  three- 
eighth  time)  "Ombre  legere  qiil  suis 
mes  pas"  ("fleet  shadow'  that  pur- 
sues my  stops")  fits  not  only  the  one 
scene,  but  the  entire  role  of  Divorah. 

Tho  rovival  w-as  accorded  the 
splendora  of  new  scenery  by  Antonio 
Uovescalll  of  Milan,  who  has  coii- 
tvibuted  tho  genius  of  hla  brii.sh  to 
other  productions  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. The  scenery  was  good  and  one 
felt  that  perhaps  the  mountaineers  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Ploermel  did  not 
cava  such  an  uncomfortable  time  of 
it  as  the  libretto  would  load  the  stu- 
dent to  suapect. 

The  cast  was  as  good  as  the  present 
can  supply.  There  are  only  three 
princi.ial  characters.  With  Mme. 
Gain-  'urcl  as  Dtnorah,  Mr.  de,  Buca 
as  liocl  and  Mr.  Tokatynn  as  Coren- 
tlno  these  were  Jr  good  hands.  The 
.‘soprano's  voice  was  not  conspicu- 
'ously  brilliant  In  tone  nor  was  it  al- 
ways faithful  to  the  pitch,  but  she 
sang  fluently  c.nd  agreeably  and  she 
sought  for  her  lost  goat  with  plain- 
a.ssiduity.  She  received  the  tra- 
aftcr  the  shadow 


tlvi 

ditional  "ovation" 
son- 


- Kawix.  - : 

ISeyerbecr's  rDinorah”  was  m’eulcd  Lo  a ronsiderabk 
; audience  at  th^Metropotitan  Opc  a House  last  evening.  Tht 
'most  pertinent  comment  on  the  proceeding  seems  to  he  u 
question : “Why  does  not  some  o:  terprising  composer  write  a 
new  florid  opera,  or  at  any  rale  oi  ' containing  a good  part  for 
a soprano  specialist  in  vocal  api  tyl”  It  is  a shajne  to  tho 
profession  of  music  in  these  da  s to  compel  a respectable 
j prima  donna  to  winder  homelesj  through  wood.s,  expo.sed  to 
I the  pitiless  elements,  clad  only  n the  rags  of  Meyerbeer 
' music. 


r s 


. !lr.  de  Buca  .seemed  lo  he  auffering 
all  htly  fi-om  the  efToot  of  the  hostll^j 

Isisf  ..  . ( 


'This  young  I .iimn  hrn%’--,  w^,:  gsv 

a Hiicce- nil  ri'.lial  in  1 5-,. 

.'>sr,  h«s  chc  ..n  a p ;rllviili  r!y  r.  -tlh 
n<'M  In  whirl!  lo  (if.piMv  hi  hiirnl  . 
M0.HI  of  hh  Mouf-  wrri!  H.-nii'tocl  by 
' 'J’cr,  C Hdiniin,  I,leiiriiii('c  anfi  (irnnn. 
A few  flight,  hut  most 

"I  them  were  inh-iinriy  dratnallc  ninl 
full  of  ti-lbiil  fervor.  Os-Kr- Non  Ton  ’ 
".as  eminently  successful  In  rendering, 
tiieni  with  true,  nnil  ronvinolng  spirit.  , 
There  were  Interesting  prognirn 
notes  by  I’rof.  Bonis  Mohler  of  <’o|-  ' 
umbla  irnlvorslty  and  Ml.ss  Blanchi  ■ 
Karbot  assisted  ably  iit  tho  piano.  ' 


wither,  but,  ho  ga'-e  p good  ^-rl  Stravinsky’s  “Sacre  du  Prm- 
foiinnnco  r:.-.  'B.katy.an  was  also!  temps  ’ for  ihc  First  lime  by 
a itUc  husky,  but  in  a comedy  part'  a Ncw  York  Orchestra 

kdis  always  happy.  Mr.  Papl  con- 

diiKed,  and  for  him  It  can  he  said  1,D32<1  concert  by  *,b® 
tbf  he  was  ciuite  caual  to  the  de- 

Program. 

1.  Berllos. Overture  to  "Benvenuto  C^tlnl 
S.  Schumann. Symphony  No.  4,  in  D minor 
Inlermlaslon.  „ 

3.  Stravinsky.  .."Lo  Sacre  du  Prlntempa 
(First  time  by  tho  Philharmonic.) 


mj|nds  of  the  score 

I Soloists  Itli  Symphony, 

'hoatlioven’s  ninth  symphony  was 
X ofnpleted  either  about  the  end  of 
1833  or  in  the  beginning  of  1S24.  The 
llrst  performance  took  (dace  in  the 
Kaerthnerthor  Theater,  Vienna,  on 


Whatever  Stravinsky  chooses  to  call 
the  "Sacre,”  and  whether  it  bo  classed 
by  less  innocently  minded  people  m a 


luuactri,  > icuu<i,  ua  jggg  innocently  minaea  peopie  aj  « 
May  7,  1S24.  The  work  is  therefore  different  category  from  that  to  which 
a 'century  old  and  doubtles.s  it  wa.s  he  would  assign  it,  the 
in  view  of  this  that  Walter  Damroseh  .ultimately  stand  or  fall  through  its 
placed  it  on  the  program  of  yester-  rstahlished  Quality  as  music  p 
(lay  afternoon’s  concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society  , in  Carnegie  Hall.  It 
was  preceded  by  the  first  symphony. 

The  time  for  e-ssays  on  this  en- 
during masterpiece  may  not  have, 
passed.  aIthougl>  it  Is  difflcult  to 
inohgine  what  might  be  worthily 
added  to  the  analyses  of  Sir  George 
Grove  tind  Rdwin  Kvdns,  the  elder, 
or  the  appreciations  of  Wagner,  Ber- 
lioz and  Vincent  d’Indy.  Those  who 
have  -been  acviuainted  with  the  work 
for  two  scoiv!  or  more  years  have 
doubtless  felt  it  pass  into  middle-  age 
and  later  renew  its  youth  like  the 
cagl^.  That  is  the  way  of  .some 
masterpieces.  It  i.s  probable  that 
this  one  will  preserve  its  validity 
about  as  long  as  the  King  James 
JOnglish  of  the  Bible,  xvhich  also  rises 
and  sinks  and  ri.ses  again  in  the  mind 
as  that  passes  through  the  various 
phases  of  its  development. 

yestei'i.Uiy  afternoon'.^  audience  con- 
tained many  young  persons  to  whom 
a Clearing  of  the  symphony  may  have 
been  a.  novelty.  If  they  will  cherish 
their  impressions  in  their  memories 
and  compare  them  with  those  ^ 
later  life  they  will  doubtless  receive 
intimations  of  what  constitutes  en- 
during glory  in  the  greater  creations 
of  the  human  imagination.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  conducted  a sincere  and  gen- 
erally excellent  performance  of  the 


Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  regular  coneert  of  the  Thurs- 
d>iy  ( venlng  scries  of  the  IdiUhar- 
monic  Society  took  place  last  evening 
In  Carnegie  Hall, with  Wilhelm  Purt- 
waengler,  guest  conductor,  again  holdx 
Ing  the  baton.  The  house  was  sold 
out.  The  program  consisted  of  Ber- 
lioz's ‘■Benvenuto  Cellini’’  overture,  the 
P minor  symphony  of  Rhumann  and 
Igor  Stravinsky's  ballet  "Be  Sacre  du 
rrlntemps.” 

This  last  composition  was  new  at 
these  concerts,  although  it  had~al- 
r‘  ady  enjoyed  several  New  York  hear- 
ing* from  the  Boston  orchestra.  The 
*core  was  not  heard  at  the  Philhar- 
monic’* recent  three  program  Stra- 
vinsky festival,  which  was  led  by  the 
composer  himself. 

There  is  nothing  new'  to  he  said 
about  the  remarkable  coinnoslMo.-i  at 
this  late  day.  The  musical  develop- 
ment of  the  intricate  orchestration 
put  a severe  test  to  .Mn  Purtw'aengler 
and  hhs  men  and  one  which  Ahcy  met 
in  brilUaiit  fashion.  This  conductor  is 
a master  of  rhythm  la  all  Its  pha.ses, 
also  in  clarity  of  expression  and  dis- 
play of  color.  Ba.st  night  his  orchestra 
surged  through  the  mazes  of  Stravin- 
sky’s melodit;  and  polyphonic  device* 
of  pagan  realism  and  Issued  therefrom 
in  a manner  superbly  executed  and 
triumphant  in  spirit. 

The  other  numbers  in  the  list  were 
as  gentle  sisters.  When  Pierre  Mon- 
toux  repeated  the  "Sacre"  here  at  one 
of  the  Bostonian  concerts  last  spring 
he  preceded  it  in  his  program,  just  as 
iMr.  Purtwaenglir  did  last  night,  by 
the  fourth  symphony  of  Shumann. 
The  cjnneotlon  between  the  works  Is 
eortainiy  one  of  contrast.  The  sj-m- 
phony  had  scored  but  one  hearing 
here  this  season.  It  wda  on  the  whole  ‘ 
delightfully  performed,  if  now 


UiLiniatciy  va  c — 

established  quality  as  music  pure  and 
simple.  It  is  no  doubt  an  acute  aware- 
ness of  this  fact  that  explains  Stravin- 
sky’s desire  to  get  a line  on  posterity 
by  presenting  his  wc>rk  as  a piece  of 
"absolute”  music.  It  isn  t that  in  form- 
as we  have  tried  to  point  out;  yet 
■whatever  its  form,  and  whatever  the 

degree  of  its  expressiveness  and  its 
imaginative  suggestiveness,  it  is  as 
Viusic,  as  a complex  of  ton®®- . ®®  ® 
pattern  of  rhythmic,  melodic,  and  har- 
monic relationships,  that  it  will  finally 
be  estimated.  ,,  . , 

So  we  shall  have  eventually  to  make 
an  appraisal  of  the  "Sacre”  as  a .piece 
of  music;  and  it  is  probably  inevitable 
that  we  should  attempt  to  do  so  now. 
How,  then,  does  it  seem  to  stand  up, 
as  music,  after  repeated  study  and 
hearing  of  the  score? 

i>  ♦ • 

The  first  thing  that  emerges  .clearly 
as  the  result  of  increased  familiarity 
with  the  score  is  that  aspect  of  it  'which 
we  began  to  perceive  at  our  second 
hearing  of  the  work  last  year:  the  lyric 
quality  of  much  of  the  "B»sic.  It  seems 
to  us  less  prevailingly,  barbaric  and 
savage  than  its  reputation  would  lead 
the  guileless  to  expect. 
pears  to  have  conceived  the  Neanderthal 
C^as  somewhat  more  of  a. poet  and 
Teamer  than  we  h/v®  /ivcn  hma 
credit  for  being,  was 

have  taken  it  i^rnTnc 

merely  a superstitious  an(i  saturnine 

hlf  tinted  fo“/us  a''ma%elous  picture 
of  Ih^terror  and  bewilderment  of  the 
creature  in  the 


jwork,  a performance  in  which  there  the^huge,-  oppressive, 

mtstery  and  im- 

singers  in  the  last  movement  were 
Mies  Ruth  Rogers,  soprano;  Miss 
I Helena  Marsh,  contralto;  Charles 
Stratton,  tenor,  anil  FVazer  Gange, 
barytone.  The  chorus  was  that  of 
the  Oratorio  Society.  The  program 
will  be  repeated  to-night. 


incomparable  'ulit  •.Tn,  . Tee 
p.':!  ! of  the  wort  still  » iorif  to  an  It 
did  tth  n y,.:  lli  i It  thr-  " r-!ir# 

ego,  work  of  .cr  tlal  orielnatity — 
dc  .plto  it’  occi!  .iunal  d--  i' .''’nsi and 
of  ■mscing  c-ni'::.  lu  grr-l  p;-r'-e 
.'ill,  for  us,  far  ou  numbet  >'s  If 
ferior  and  derivative  oni"  W*  r nn  -l 
euiily  forget  the  “narbingira  of 
Spring,”  with  Ita  perturbing  incant 
tory  stamping*;  the  “Mnrk  Abd.' 
tlon”:  the  climax  of  "Spring  Rounds 
with  the  two  tonaliticf!  grindin 
against  each  other  in  on  ovcrwhcpmin 
orchestral  forti**imo--an  inrtance  0 
the  magnificence  of  a polytonel  effMt 
in  the  hands  of  a master;  the  *2'.'=gr 
turbulence  of  the  “Game*  of  Rival 
’Towns”;  the  portentous  music  Ihnl  ric- 
companies  tho  entrance  of  the  F-err, 
the  ancient  celebrant,  and  his  blerning 
of  the  earth;  the  vertiginoua  dupe- 
that  ends  the  first  part;  the  m;.  'eri- 
ous,  poignant  sadness  of  the  wonderful 
introduction  to  Part  Two  which  Stra- 
vinsky hai  called  “The  Pagan  Night”: 
and,  finally,  that  “Sacrificial  Dance  of 
the  Chosen  One”  that  ends  the  work, 
with  its  maniacal  fury,  Us  frenzied, 
paroxysmal  rhythms,  its  corybantic 
ecstasy.  * * • 

This  music  of  Stravinsky’s  is  pro- 
foundly disquieting — a thing  of  terrify- 
ing  power  and  intensity.  It  has  the 
strength  and  something  of  the  mystent 
of  an  elemental  force.  We  can  eaSily 
believe  that  it  is  detestable  to  many 
people.  But  for  those  who  are  re- 
sponsive to  it  there  is  nothing  quite 

like  it  in  any  art. 

• • • 

We  have  heard  more  impressive  per- 
formances  of  the  score  than  that  which 
Mr.  FurtwSnglcr  gave  last  night  with  i 
the  Philharmonic.  Perhaps  ho  is  not  | 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  lU  imagina- 1 
tive  world;  but  the  music  under  his  ' 
baton  missed  fire  at  more  than  one . 
point — particularly  in  the  second  par+. 
which  was  almost  an  anti-climax.  Nor  , 
did  the  orchestra  seem  to  have  mastered  ; 
completely  the  heart-breaking,  nerve- 1 
racking  task  that  Stravinsky  sets  it. ; 
Yet  there  were  thrilling  moments  in' 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  and 
Mr.  Furtwangler  worked  up  the  “DanfC 
de  la  Terre”  to  a climax  of  frenetic 
power. 

The  conductor  made  a longer  pauFs 
between  the  movements  than  is  cus- 1 
tomary,  and  a number  (if  Philharmo- 
nicians  gathered  up  their  wraps  and 
departed.  Whether  they  thought  it 
was  all  over,  or  whether  they  had  had 
enough,  we  cannot  say.  But  those  whi>  ■ 
remained  (there  was  an  audience  01 
huge  size)  wer^  exceedingly  enthusi- 
astic, and  recalled  the  conductor  re- 
peatedly at  the  end.  , r , . 

Mr.  Furtwangler  gave  a deeply  felt' 
and  obviously  affectionate  reading  of 
the  Schumann  s-^mphonv.  though  not 
all  of  his  tempi  seemed  inevitable. ' 
The  performance  of  Berlioz’s  Overture 
was  among  the  most  imposing  and  bril-  ' 
liant  that  we  can  recall. 


then  somewhat? heavji  and  this  hear- 
ing of  the  romantic  music  of  bygone 
days  seemed  to'  give  special  pleasure. 
The  preceding '•“Cellini”  overture  of 
Bei’lioz  made  an  effective  opening  for 
an  entirely  effective  program.  ^ *^^® 
applause  for  symphony  and  “Sacre” 
was  very  enthusiastic. 


Indian  Sings  Tribal  Song*. 

Os-Ke-Non-Ton,  a very  mu.sicql 
name  meaning  Running  Dear,  of  the  j 
Mohawk  Tribe,  Bear  Clan,  gave  a song 
recital  in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening.  ^ 
and  for  two  hours  the  musical  spirits 
of  the  American  Indian  captured  \^’e3t  | 
Forty-th;  'ccet.  j 

Most  of  Uie  songs  wai'O  arrar.^- ' 
ments  of  tribal  songs,  suijg  for  the, 
first  time  in  the  native  dialects,  and  | 
there  was  a concluding  group  of  Am-  ; 
erican  Indian  pri.mitive  music  sung  | 
with  tom-tom  accompaniment  before  , 
an  effective  stage  setting  with  an  In- 
dian wigwam.  _ 1 I 

Os-Ke-Non-Tou,  attired  in  the.  re=al 
trihs-i  drea.s  of  the  Mohawks,  revealed  , 
a voice  of  a quality  and  size  well 
adapted  to  the  native  characteristics 
of  his  program.  He  had  good  dra- 
matic instinct,  an  expressive  voice,  i 
semewhat  harsh  and  nasal,  and  a tine 
control  of  dynamics,  which  were  most 
effecUve  in  the  tribal  songs  of  a more 
primitive  natu^ 


niensity  of  the  forces  of^  Nature. 

But  does  Stravinsky  really  ^mk  more 
highly  of  prehistoric 

the®  nmnstrous  creature  may 

have  known  dim  stirrings  of  emotion  at 

fhe  tS“®o'f®h^“w=  rX"moved 

toward  him  through  the  spring  wood® 

with  her  hair  the  wind ’ Has^btra 

vitikIcv  i'lioutcd  '.o  him  a kind 
vinsKy  , noptrv''  Has  he  im- 

tesquo  and  pituul  peer^ ' -.-.mentary 

agined  him  overcome  by  a momentary 

tinderness,  by  cMled  a 

conpeivablo  descendants  have  calleu 

'sense  of  beauty.  ^ ««iacre”  so 

If  not,  then  why  is  the  bacre  so 

loftL  lyrically  tender,  lyrically  blithe^ 
Look  at  the  charming  D flat  dance  tune 
for  the  flute  that  is  beard  as  ® ®°“" 
terpoint  to  the  chanting  theme  t°r  the 
fou^  trumpets  in  .tb®„  ^StS- 
•‘Harbingers  of  Spring.  D>d  btravin 
ikv  think  he  was  watching  bucolic 
?e?els  on  some  Theoeritean  hills.de? 

The  music  sounds  as  if  I’®  d'ld-  ’ 


furth“ef,'at  the  opening  pages  of  the 

"Mystic  Circles  of  the  Ailoloscents.  m 
j Part  Two,  with  lU  poetic  and  lovely 


me  periormance  or^  &inivinsKy  a 
hsacre  du  printemps''  was  mat- 

•ter  We  understand  that  Mr.  Stravln- 
sky  has  beard  Mr.  FMrfwaengler  con- 
duct “Sacre  du  printemps  with  oth^i-r 
orchestras  in  Europe,  and  approveil  his 
reading.  This  opinion,  if  corr^tly 
quoted,  would  appear  to  be  Incomc^- 
able.  tVe  have  not  heard  Mr.  Furt- 
wacngler’s  performance  of  .Sacre  (lu 
printemps”  with  other  orchestras  prob- 
ably more  note-pert«ct  in  the  work  than 
the  orchestra  of  yesterday  evening. 
But  we  have  heard  two  other  perform- 
ances of  ’'Sacre  du  printemps  in  this 
icitv  by  Pierre  Monteux  and  berge 
Kou’ssevltsky  with  the 
1 phony,  and  we  have  heard  reheap.'ils 
and  a performance  of  the  same  work  ^ , 

Mr  Monteux  and  the  scratch  orchestra 
of  the  Russian  ballet  last  summer  In 
Parl.s.  The  performamie  last  night  wa.-j 
less  finished,  less  precise  in  de  all  and  . 
in  rhythm,  and  for  us  much  less  _x-  , 
pressive  than  the  others  mentlonf't.  u 
Is  said  that  Mr.  Koussevltsky  old  nio 
wish  to  conduct  the  “Sacre  here  with  . 
less  than  a.'x  rehearsals.  He  wa.i  pru- 
BenL  The  “.Sarre  du  printemps  is  a 1 
test  of  any  orchestra  and  of  any  ton- 
ductor,  under  any  circumstances.  P 
is  no  doubt  testimony  to  the  remsrkubio  . 
authority,  control,  and  self-pos.s* -."ion  of  , 
Mr.  Furtwaengler  that  he  secured  the  j 
performance  he  dl«|.  A ,£P®  j 

knight  better  reflect  his  intentions.  The  ^ 
kudience  at  this  concert  exceeded  th 
seating  capacity  of  the  hall;  it  I 

ou.slv  applauded  the  playing  of  I/rrlioi 
and ’ Pchumann,  and  eni-ored  Mr.  rurt- 
wacngler  after  Stravln.«ky  s compe.-i 
- tlon. 


its  almost . BotticelHan,  theme  for  the 
six  solo  violas?  (This  is  the  famous 
passage  in  which  major  and  minor 
triads  sound  against  each  other 'in  dif- 
ferent octaves.)  Note  its  amusing  ten- 
derness— the  tenderness  of  a pagan 
MHisande.  And  here  it  may  as  well  bo 
said  that  Stravinsky’s  indebtedness  in 
the  "Sacre”  to  the  composer  of  ‘‘Pel- 
16as  et  Melisando”  is  considerable;  it 
crops  out  on  page  after  page  of  the 
score. 


• * f 

e,”  then,  is  neither  100  per 
Ic  nor  100  per  cent  indi- 
i it  has  eiiongh  of  both 


The  “Sacre,' 
cent  barbaric 

vidual;  but  i.  --  - 

primitive  power  and  indubitable  orig- 
inality to  sustein  its  rAputation  as  an 


u xvas  a fine  exposition  of  "Be  Sa®re 
that  Mr.  Furtwaengler  gave  last  night, 
but  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  dlrap- 
pointed  in  not  reaching  the  tremendous 
level  of  Pierre  Monieux's.  Its  chief 
weakness  lay  just  there  -where  the 
Frenchman  Had  been  strongest— in  the 
terrific.  tornaOlc  concluding  pages.  Here, 
paradoxically  enough.  Mr.  Furtwaengler  s 
performance  suffered  from  too  explicit 
a fidelity  to  the  <»mposer  s o-wn  pre- 
scrlblngs.  For  where  Mr.  Monteux  drove 
■hrm<  the  concussions  of  -he  maddene- 
kettledrums  in  ruthless  fortlsslinl.  the 
German  visitor  followed  Stravln=k>  s 
directions  for  a mezzo-forte.  T?h® 
consequence  last  evening  was  a 
sense  of  anti-climax  and 
1 just  where  the  sen.se  of  dire  flnalltj 
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should  have  been  most  ci;usning. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  I'urtwaengler  gave 
a notable  I'Sacre."  It  might  have  been 
a more  notable  one  with  more  re- 
hearsals. The  conductor,  moreover,  dis- 
closed a grasp  of  the  Russianism  of 
the  work.  If  the  ultimate  and  residual 
impression  proved  nothing  as  terrible 
and  as  crushing  as  when  one  first  con- 
fronted the  work,  the  reason  must  in- 
dubitably be  sought  in  the  fact  that  It 
is  not  wearing  well.  Much  of  it  has 
worn  thin,  much  grown  dull.  It  seems 
almost  strange,  at  present,  that  it  could 
ever  have  moved  us  so. 

But  the  concert  had  one  feature  that 
will  not  lightly  pass  from  memory. 
That  was  a presentation  of  Schumann’s 
foiurth  symphony  unequalled  ■ since  the 
most  heroic  days  of  Xikisch — a perform- 
ance so  exquisite  in  nuance,  so  steeped 
in  the  romanticism  of  Schumann,  so 
perfect  in  proportion,  perspective  and 
orchestral  beauty,  that  words  seem  im- 
pudent to  appraise  it.  Mr.  Furtwaen- 
gler,  who  took  much  of  the  symphony 
at  a slower,  broader  pace  than  has 
been  customary  in  late  years,  indicated 
once  more  that  he  can  unerringly  divine 
the  tempo  inherent  in  the  musical  idea, 
the  tempo  which  is  the  essence  of  Schu- 
mann’s thought  and  which  clarifies  his 
contemned  orchestration  till  it  sounds 
like  the  work  of  Mendelssohp. 


Robert  Iinandt 

Robert  Imandt.  assisted  by  Aurelio  Oi- 
omi  and  the  Lenox  String  Quartet,  played 
Six  a concert  -wSilch  included  several  un- 
usual numbers  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night 
Beginning  -with  the  Concerto  in  E major 
of  Baxih  the  violinist,  Giorni  at  the  piano 
and  the  quartet  moved  on  to  the  more 
interesting,  and  from  the  applause,  greatly 
appreciated  part  of  the  program. 

The  seeond  group  included  eompo.si- 
tions  by  Senaille,  Desplane-Nachez,  and 
Sarasate.  The  perfect  piano  of  Giorni. 
who  Is  also  of  the  Elshuco  Trio,  and  the 
beauty  of  expression  and  phrasing  which 
the  musicians  imparted  to  the  "Intrada,” 
of  Desplane-Nachez.  and  the  “Romanza” 
of  Sarasate,  aroused  such  enthusiasm  as 
to  demand  an  encore, 

Chausson’s  “Concert,”  a delightful  piece 
in  four  movements,  was  mo.st  ably  played 
by  Giorni  and  the  Lenox  'strings.  The 
urogram  terminated  with  compositions  by 
F.  Jacobi,  Darius  Milhaud  and  C.  Szy- 
manowski. For  these  numbers  Raymond 
Bauman  accompanied  "at  the  piano, 
f 'Jk  WO  conccrtii. 

j Andres  de  Segurola  completed  an  e.x- 
ceptionally  Buccossful  morning  musieale 
; series  when  ne  brought  his  Hotel  Plaza 
! affairs  to  a close  yesterday  with  the  si.vth 
1 gathering  of  the  season.  The  artists 
I were  Frances  Alda.  Mischa-Leon,  the 
I Danish  tenor,  and  Flora  Adler,  harpist. 

■ The  large  audience  evidently  enjoyed 
I everything  hugcl.v,  even  Mr.  de  Seguroia’s 
; speech  of  thanks,  and  let  the  artists 
know  about  it  in  no  uncertain  fashion. 

On  the  program  were  the  Flower  Song 
from  "Carmen,”  the  “Nenia’  aria  from 
"Mefistofele.”  the  duet  from  the  first  act 
of  “La  Boheme,”  and  smaller  groups  of 
songs  and  harp  music. 


In  the  evening  a violinist  of  really  un- 
usual caliber,  in  the  person  of  Robert 
Imandt,  gave  a recital  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
■with  the  ^D6x  String  Quartette  and 
Aurelio  Giorni  as  added  starters.  Mr. 
Imandt,  in  a program  that  included  J.  S. 
Bach’s  concerto  in  E major  and  a host 
of  smaller  numbers,  proved  to  have  a 
tone  of  rare  beauty  and  fine  texture,  and 
played  with  commendable  discretion  in 
the  matter  of  phrasing.  H.  J,  P. 


//'fas  t f 

Lea  Luboahutz  in  Violin  Recital. 

Lea  Luboshuta,  a violinist  -whose  early 
in  Europe  was  said  to  have 
been  with  Auer  and  later  with 
' b^  whom  she  was  Introduced  as 

the  Belgian  Court,  gave  a recital 
yeaterday  afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall,  m- 
at  the  piano  by  Emanuel  Balaban. 
i Miss  Luboshutz  pres^ted  the  first 
1 timft  fL  “Lfc^sndary  Poem  of  lengthy 
b^^Le  S.me,  a -’Romance” 
dedicated  to  the  artist  by  Gllere  and  a 
new  nocturne  and  tarantella  by  Szyman- 

“^A^player  of  vitality  and  verve,  she 
: prove'd  herself  mistress  of  many  moods 
expressed  In  terms  of  the  solo  vlolm, 

1 coping  successfully  with  special 
wRlel  of  the  modem  descriptive  works 
i The  range  of  earlier  styles  compassed 
^ creditably  Handel’s  sonata  In  D and 
i Vleuxtempa’s  A minor  concerto,  with 
* ^mplete  charm  in  favorite  lesser  clas- 
sics of  Pugnanl,  Gluck  and  Mozart. 


iVTme.  Lubochut'Z,  Violinist,  Plays. 

Mme.  Lea  Lubocliutz,  a violinist, 
who  had  not  played  here  in  some  years, 
gave  a recital  yesterday  in  .\eolian 
Hali.  . Mme.  Lubochutz,  who  studied 
with  Auer  and  later  with  Ysaj’e,  was 
appointed  solo  player,  a post  she  still 
holds,  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bel- 
gium during  her  recent  sojourn  abroad. 

The  program  included  classic  works, 
the  fifth  concerto  of  Vieuxtemps,  a 
“Romance,”  dedicated  to  the  player  by 
Gliere,  and  two  pieces,  new  here,  by 
Szymanovski,  entitled  ‘‘Nocturne’’  and 
“Tarantella.”  Another  new  number 
was  a “I.egendary  Poem’’  by  L« 
Borne,  which,  of  no  grave  importance, 
gave  the  instrument  an  extended 
melodic  expression  of  an  interesting 
Stores  as  related  in  the  program  notes, 
concerning  an  artist  and  his  violin. 

Mme.  I, ubocluitz  proved  to  be  an  en- 
joyable violinist.  Her  tone  and  technic 
were  generally  good,  her  intonation  ex- 
cellent and  her  expression' of  emotions 
delivered  by  a warm  and  fluent  stylo. 
She  was  vei-y  warmly  applauded. 


OUAINT,  old-time  negro  spirit- 
uals, sung  in  a quaint,  old- 
time  quartette  fashion,  were  in- 
cluded in  yesterday’s  programme 
of  the  Biltmore  musieale.  The 
De  Reszke  singers,  graduates  of 
the  famous  Conservatory  in  Paris, 
presided  over  by  Jean  de  Reske, 
were  the  vocalists  who,  for  a 
while  put  aside  classics  for 
negro  melodies.  No  jazz  Jarred 
the  sensitive  ears  of  the  many 
fashionable  music  lovers;  in- 
stead, they  sang  smooth,  fluent, 
haunting  tunes  arranged  by  Bur- 
leigh and  bearing  the  titles 
“Scandalize  My  Name”  and 
“Heav’n,  Heav’n”  (“All  God’s 
Chillun’s  Got  Wings”). 

Another  singing  star  'was  Abby 
Morrison,  a pretty  and  promis- 
ing soprano,  who  was  heard  in 
groups  of  ballads  given  in  a 
pleasing  manner. 

The  only  instrumentalist  on 
the  list  was  Mildred  Dilling, 
whose  mastery  of  the  harp  has 
delighted  many  concert  patrons. 
* * • 

The  friends  and  following  of 
Helen  Lubarska  filled  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night  when  that  attrac- 
tive young  soprano  gave  her  first 
local  song  recital.  In  the  mat- 
ter and  method  of  her  offering, 
Mme.  Lubarska  revealed  rare 
taste  and  talents. 

The  programme  was  entirely 
modern  but  yet  varied.  She  be- 
gan with  songs  in  English  by 
Griffes,  Bantock,  Gambogi  and 
Bridge,  in  each  of  which  she  dis- 
closed a particular  and  diversi- 
fied dramtic  talent  that  artistic- 
ally prompted  her  performance. 


A 


N afternoon  debutante  in  the 


shutz,  a young  violinist,  who,  | 
the  programme  stated,  was  “solo- 
ist to  H.  M.,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium.”  She  is 
gifted  and  ambitious,  and  played 
compositions  by  Handel,  Pug- 
nani,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Vieuxtemps, 
Le  Borne,  Gliere  and  Szyma- 
nowski. 

^ * 

ii  TENUFA”  was  repeated  at  the 
J Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  night.  The  cast  contained 
no  new  names.  Maria  Jeritza 
sang  the  title  role  and  her  peas- 
ant friends  and  relations  were 
again  portrayed  by  Mmes.  Bran- 
zell,  Hoxvard,  Dalossy,  Anthony, 
Ryan  and  Mattfeld  and'  Messrs. 
Laubanthal,  Meades,  Schutzen- 
dorf  and  Wolf.  Mr.  Bodansky 
conducted. 
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nyo  ORCHEST^S  GIVE 
CHILDREN’S  CONCERTS 

Scheiling  Conducts  the  PAilAar-l 
manic  and  Damrosch  New  ^ 
York  Symphony. 

The  second  season  of  children's  con- 
certs given  by  the  Philharmqnic  Society, 
with  Ernest  Scheiling  as  conductor, 
opened  yesterday  morning  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  assisting,  artists  were  Sclp- 
lone  Guidi,  violinist;  Oswaldo  Mazzuc- 
chl,  cellist,  and  Anselme  Fortier,  double 
I bass,  who  felicitously  illustrated  Mr. 
Schelling’s  remarks  with  solo  perform- 
ances. The  orchestral  part  of  the  pro- 
gram consisted  of  two  movements  from 
Beethoven’s  first  symphony;  the  “piz- 
zicato ostlnato”  from  Tschalkoxsky-s 
fourth  symphony,  and  the  movement. 
“Irish,”  from  Henry  Hadley’s  “Silhou- 
ette.” The  solos  played  were  the  third 
movement  from  Mendelssohn’s  violin 
concerto  by  Mr.  GuiU;  Salnt-SaSns’s 
“The  Swan.”  by  Mr.  Mazzucchl,  and 
Bottesinl’s  “Reverie,”  by  Mr.  Fortier. 

Mr.  Scheiling  again  used  picture  slides 
of  composers  and  performers,  of  Instru- 
ments, of  themes  from  the  compositions  , 
played.  He  appeared  both  as  conductor 
and  accompanist.  He  had  soon  inter- 
ested his  audience  and  drew  from  It 
verbal  replies  to  his  questions.  Many 
of  the  children  present  had  followed  Mr. 
Schelling's  concerts  last  year  and  had 
evidently  retained  much  of  what  they 
heard  then.  Mr.  Scheiling  gave  brief 
descriptions  of  instruments  of  the  string 
family  and  showed  pictures  of  all  of 
them,  things  they  could  do  were  shewn 
by  orchestra  members.  The  hall  was  , 
filled  and  the  interest  and  laughter  of  j 
the  audience  would  have  stimulated  any  ' 
lecturer.  Mr.  Scheiling  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. In  the  course  of  the  concert 
his  audience  rose  with  the  orchestra  and 
sang  two  stanzas  of  “America.” 

This  was  the  first  concert  of  “Series 
A”  of  the  Philharmonic’s  children's 
series.  The  first  concert  of  "Series  B,” 
aimed  to  Include  a wider  public  and  one 
not  less  appreciative,  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

An  Imposing  work  of  symphonic  di- 
mensions graced  the  program  of  the 
children's  concert  given  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch and  the  Now  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra yesterday  afternoon  In  Carnegie 
Hall.  This  was  Rachmaninoff’s  third 
piano  concerto,  given  a magnificent  per- 
formance by  Alfred  Co-tot.  The  other 
compositions  were  briefer  and  admirably 
selected  for  their  purpose ; the  “Andante 
Cantabile”  from  the  Fifth  Symphony 
and  a valse  by  Tschalkovaky ; the  cele- 
brated air  and  gavotte  In  E by  'Bach 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoffs  dazzling  in 
strumented  “Caprlccio  Espagnol." 

Mr.  Damrosch  made  remarks  whicll 
not  only  delighted  his  audience,  bu 
caused  them  to  listen  wltn  attention  and 
obvious  pleasure  to  music,  some  ol 
which  might  have  been  thought  only 
digestible  by  grown-ups.  The  listeners 
were  initiated  Into  the  melody  beauty 
and  the  Russian  melancholy  of  Tschal- 
kovsky;  the  noble  sentiment,  the  manly 
vigor  and  the  masterly  architecture  of 
Bach  and  the  scintillating  color  of  Rlm- 
sky-Korsakoff.  Russia  predominated  on 
I the  program,  which  was  of  a substan- 
j tial  but  enlivening  character. 


CHICAGO  CIVIC  OPERA 
DEFICIT  IS  $400,000 

Loss  $50,000  More  Than  Last 
Season — Begin  Today  a Tour 
of  5,000  Miles. 


BLOCH’S  SONATA  PLAYED. 


“Poeme  Mystique”  Given  for  th< 
First  Time  in  Rossin  Home. 

The  first  performance  of  Ernes 
Bloch's  second  sonata  for  violin  anc 
piano,  entitled  “Poeme  Mystique.”  tool 
place  last  night  at  the  home  of  Mr.  anC 
Mrs.  Alfred  S,  Ros  in,  40  Bast  SixtyA 
eighth  Street.  Andtc  de  Rlbauplerre\ 
and  Beryl  Rubinstein  came  from  Cleve-V 
land  to  perform  the  new  work,  which  j 
was  played  - I 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  24.— The  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company,  which  closes  its 
season  tonight,  operated  at  a deficit  of 
$400,000  for  the  year.  $00,000  greater 
than  last  year,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  Samuel  Insull.  the  President, 
made  public  today. 

Attendance  exceeded  by  38  per  cent, 
that  of  last  year,  but  expenses  were 
greater,  the  report  said.  The  relatively  : 
low  prices  charged  for  its  performances  j 
Mr.  Insull  called  one  of  the  causes  for| 
the  deficit.  [ 

During  the  season  ninety-eight  per- 
formances were  given,  of  which  slxty- 
two  were  In  Italian,  thirty  in  French, 
four  in  German  and  two  in  English. 

The  company  begins  a tour  tomorrow, 
leaving  for  a two-weeks'  engagement  in 
Boston,  where  sixteen  operas  will  be  pre-’ 
se'nted.  Thirty-six  other  performances 
have  been  arranged  for  the  balance  of 
the  tour,  which  will  extend  over  5,000 
miles  and  Include  Washington,  Balti- 
more. Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  Chattanoo- 
go.  Memphis,  Dallas,  Tulsa,  St.  Louis 
Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee,  where  the 
final  performance  will  be  given  or 
Marcli  13. 


Ernest  Hutcheson’s  Sixth  Recital. 

Ernest  Hutcheson  gave  the  sixth  in 
his  series  of  seven  xecitals  surveying 
the  literature  of  the  piano  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  Saturday  night  with  a pro- 
gram headed  “modem  composers,  part  j 
one.”  The  list  was  international  and 
ranged  from  MacDowell,  with  his 
“Keltic”  sonata,  to  Moussorgsky  and 
his  “Pictures  at  an  Exhibition.”  Other 
Americans  with  their  works,  who 
were  set  down  with  MacDowell  in  the  ' 
first  group,  were  Brockway,  “Evening  j 
Song,”  and  Charles  Griffes,  “The  Night 
■Winds”  and  “The  'WTiite  Peacock.” 
From  Germany  were  D’AIbert  and ; 
his  sparkling  scherzo  in  F,  and  Rich-  I 
ard  Strauss  with  one  of  his  few  piano  ; 
works,  a simple,  melodious  little . 
"Traumerei,’’  rharked  as  opus  9,  No.  4. 1 
The  center  of  the  list  and  its  sharp-  j 
est  note  of  "modernism”  was  reached  ' 
in  Erich  Korngold’s  “The  Brownies” ' 
and  ''Ruebezahl,”  from  the  “P'airy . 
Pictures,”  written  by  the  composer  at ' 
thirteen.  Two  pieces  by  Max  Reger,  ’ 
one  a rhapsody  by  Dohnanyl,  Pade- 
rewski’s nocturne  in  B flat  and  “Genre 
Sckrlatti”  caprice  and  the  “Nocturnal 
Tangier”  and  “Ethiopian  Serenade”  of 
Godowsky,  were  the  other  numbers. 
Save  a few  certain  pieces,  the  list  was 
not  very  conspicuous  for  importance 
when  compared  with  some  of  its  pre- 
decessors in  the  series. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  had  evidently  done 
his  best  in  selecting  from  the  material 
supplied  him.  He  played  with  his  cus- 
tomary clarity  of  tone,  style  and  tech- 
nic and  was  well  applauded  by  an 
audience  of  good  size.  He  will  finish 
the  "moderns”  and  his  series  at  his 
recital  in  February. 

Miss  SIneller  Singa  Elsa.  ! 

The  sweetmeats  of  opera  were  lib- 
erally distributed  at  the  Metropolitan 
on  Saturday  when  “Lucia”  was  sung 
in  the  afternoon  and  “Lohengrin”  in 
the  evening.  Mme.  Galli-Curci.  whose 
voice  continued  to  show  signs  of 
fatigue,  delivered  many  passages  at 
a pitch  considerably  at  variance  with  j 
that  of  the  orchestra,  and  on  the 
whole  presented  a colorless  and  apa- ' 
thetlc  picture  of  Donizetti’s  fragile' 
heroine.  The  honors  of  the  afternoon 
were  won  by  Beniamino  Gigli,  whose 
Edgardo  had  beauty  of  voice  an,d  skill 
in  song.  Mr.  de  Luca  ■was  the  Enrico. 

In  "Wagner’s  music  drama  Miss 
-Maria  Mueller,  soprano,  made  her 
second  appearance  with  the  company, 
singing  Elsa.  This  young  womarl  is 
a pleasing  addition  to  the  company. 
Her  voice  is  not  a greg.t  one,  but  it 
has  beauty  and  freshness.  She  acted 
and  sang  Elsa  with  feeling  and  intelli-  ' 
Kence.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a young 

Willi  &4J  iiiLicii  jnscinci.  < 

Her  action  is  almost  always  well  con- 
ceived and  discreetly  executed.  At 
any  rate  it  has  been  so  in  the  two 
important  parts  she  has  had  here 
and  naturally  one  expects  that  it  will 
be  so  in  others.  Her  Elsa  was  one 
j/ot  the  most  sympathetic  we  have  had 
in  recent  years. 

Of  the  others  in  the  cast  the  fore- 
most was  Friedrich  Schorr,  whose 
Tclramund  was  admirable.  Mr. 
Taucher  as  Lohengrin.  Mme.  Bran- 
zell  as  Ortrud  and  Mr.  Schuetzendorf 
as  the  King  were  others  'engaged  in 
the  performance,  which  as  a whole 
was  characterized  by  much  untuneful- 
ness, ragged  and  false  singing  and 
coarse  orchestral  playing.  From  cer- 
tain curious  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  conductor  and  the  prima 
donna  the  inference  might  be  drawn 
that  she  had  not  rehearsed  her  role. 
But  doubtless  she  had  and  was  suffer- 
ing from  nervousness. 


z 
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Stravuisky  Chamber  Concert 

THERE  M'AS  NotlllNG  really  new  at 
the  concert  of  Stra_vinsky's  chamber 
music  in  the  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  ex- 
cept the  Octet  for  wind  instruments;  'rhis 
and  the  piano  concerto  are  the  two  most 
recent  works  of  Stravinsky  to  see  ‘.he  light. 
Neither  of  them  will  finally  add  much  to 
his  reputation,  I am  afraid.  Like  so  much 
of  his  later  work,  the  Octet  Interests  us 
less  for  what  it  has  to  say  than  for  the 
way  in  which  it  is  said.  It  comes,  in 
truth,  a little  too  late.  It  is  true  that 
Stravinsky  here  Is  seen  partially  on  the 
way  to  that  complete  modification  of 
.style  that  tve  find  in  the  piano  concerto; 


In  the  Octet,  and.  to  bc"^ulte  frank, 
thitti'tylc  It®!*  now  become,  for  musicians, 
demoded  and  defl.ated. 

Teip  years  ago  the  Octet  might  have 
had  a chance,  of  making  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  composer  of  the  "Sacre"  was 
■.’.ot  here  c.arrylng  music  to  a further 
: h.is.'  of  evolution.  Hut  with  the  "Sacre  ’ 
.self  now  exposed  for  the  commonplace 
s nff  11  mostly  i.s.  there.  Is  not  much  hope 
of  any  of  the  smaller  works  of  the  later 
i'»rlod  stirring  more  than  a languid  iUf 
teiest  ii:  US.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
. viden;  .-very  year  that  Stravinsky’s  es- 
>enll.il  oiuslcal  gift  is  nuite  a small  one, 
that  < really  auriferous  vein  was  prac- 
■ .ill>  ■ xitausled  years  ago.  and  that  the 
. f our  ever  again  getting  from  him 
, woih  like  "Petrouchka’’  l.s  becoming 
■ inter  aid  fainter.  To  professional 
•^indents  of  contemporary  music,  every- 
'ih’t.  that  he  docs  has  a certain  interest, 

. .f  be  only  thai  ot  observing  how  he 
P.cs  his  effects  together;  but  for  that 
I'aal  .ar'iiter  of  musical  taste. — the  plain 
T'ni.sic-lover,— the  basically  poor  quality  of 
of  Str.avinsky's  ideas  is  going  sadly 
"gab-'^'  him. 

In  some  quarters  the  legend  will  no 
d'itstil  still  persist  for  a little  longer  that 
Stravinsky  is  a revolutionary  so  far  In  ad- 
itice  of  us  that  it  will  take  another  gen- 
• llon  to  catch  up  with  him.  But  for  the 
„ rat  mass  of  musicians  and  for  the  plain 
• ;■  n he  i.s  already  a figure  of  the  past, — a 
■ ■mposer  who  for  a brief  three  or  four 
: • irs.  long  ago,  showed  promise  of  being 
: rare  genius,  but  who  has  lamentably 

•.  tiled  io  live  up  to  that  promise.  The 
great  bulk  of  his  music  since  1913  merely 
t ades  upon  the  name  of  the  composer  ot 
"The  Pire-Bird’’  and  "Petrouchka.” 

A group  of  songs,  sung  by  Mme.  Greta 
Torpadie.  presented  bim  in  various  phases, 
—the  disciple  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  who 
seemed  destined  to  surpass  his  master  in 
ics  own  field  (some  of  tlie  early  songs 
are  really  beautiful),  the  Stravinsky  who, 
III  the  fir.=it  act  of  "The  Nightingale,” 
was  making  a new  Idiom  of  his  own,  and 
'he  Stravinsky  of  the  mediocre  minor 
works  of  the  easly  post-war  period.  It 
was  during  this  period — his  worst  in  some 
respects — that  he  wrote  the  "Ragtime” 
Ihri  was  given  in  its  orchestral  form 
bast  night  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
If  would  be  a passable  work  for  one  of  the 
better  jazz  writers;  for  the  composer  of 
"Petrouchka”  it  is  poor,  imitative  - stuff. 
It  proved  very  much  to  the  taste  ot  one 
section  of  the  audience,  and  had  to  be 
repeated. — which  was  a mistake.  A single 
repetition  of  it  was  sufficient  to  show  up 
it.s  povetiy  o'’  idea. 

The  evening  ended  with  a rather  rough- 
edged  performance  of  "Renard,”  with  the 
compo.ser  conducting,  and  the  vocal  parts 
bravely  essayed  by'  Messrs.  Colin  O'More, 
Raymond  Frank,  .lohn  Barclay  and  Hu- 
bert Linscott.  The  work  requires  the  bal- 
let for  its  full  effect,  but  a good  deal  of 
its  humor  comes  out  well  enough  in  a 
concert  performance.  It  is  betlet  tlian 
most  of  Stravinsky’s  later  works,  but  it  is 
already  on  the  way  to  .sharing  the  fate  of 
the  “Sacre”;  we  are  becoming  too  con- 
scious of  Us  limitations  of  technique  and 
cC  idea;  of  all  the  modern  musical  Idioms, 
the  out-and-out  Russian  is  now  the  most 
tiresome.  “Renard”  has  all.  the  virtues 
and  all  the  defects  of  Ruilan  dialect 
mu.sic:  it  is  racy  and  pungtfu,  but  too 
local  for  the  general  taste.  Still,  when 
everything  that  can  be  said  against  it  has 
been  said,  here  is  the  genuine  .Stravinsky, 
—a  clever  talent,  a cunning  miiiiaturist,  an 
expert  In  musical  graphics.'  We  come 
back  to  our  basic  proposition 
Vinsky  is  a Ritlle  M'aster  w 
some  extraordinary  concatena 
Irumstances,  came  to  be  regarA?d  in  some 


that  Stra- 
tio,  through 
ion  of  cir- 


circles  as  a great  composer, 
lion  at  which,  1 venture  to 
tcrity  will  raise  its  eyebrows 
lonishment. 

ERNEST  X 


phenome- 
edict,  pos- 
1 mute  as- 

WMAN. 


( onrer;  of  f-hamb'-r  r.-uslc  b.-?  Ijor  Stva- 

ToipaUlo.  soprano;  t'oUn 
•-More  _an.i  Raynonil  C.  Frahk.  tsnora 


tr.  u . f r -'••‘ji  iomi  t-r.  iTanix,  lenors- 
Hubei  t l.lnaeott  ami  Jolin  Barclay,  bary- 
>iJianl»t;  Zoltan 
ivurth  . IiarpsIchorGlBl,  and  cnecmb'.e  from 
. -o  1 hilharmonic  Orcl-.eB-.ra.  ' Given  under 
axillary  Boartl  pf  the 
t hilliarnionlc'.^iety.  at  .Vcollan  Hail. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  ^ 

Igor  Stravinsky  personally  conducted  a concert  of  his  own  j 
fii’ambef  music  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  As  a per  sonal 
conductor  the  cele’urated  Russian  is  an  intereslhig  and  instruc-l 
tive  spectacle.  His  time  beating’,  like  his  music,  is  various,  mys- 
tifying and  sometimes  even  occult.  It  is  both  polychronic  and 
achronic.  But  there  is  Stravinsky,  the  man,  and  there  is  the 
Stravinsky  music.  Both  are  of[  their  ovtm  kind. 

The  entertainment  of  last  evening  i ■ ’ 


•T'W'Ti' 


began  with  a brief  and  mostly  in- 
audible speech  by  Carlos  Salzedo,  'who 
strove  to  correct  errors  in  the  pro- 
gram. -At  any  rate,  it  seemed  that 
ho*  said  that  the  octuor  for  wind  in- 
.struments,  with  which  the  printed  list 
opened,  was  to  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  community. 

The  composition  is  for  flute,  clari- 
net, t^vo  bassoons,  two  trumpets  and 
two  trombones.  There  are  two  move- 
ments, one  a lento  and  the  other  a 
theme  with  what  Thackeray  would 
have  called  "some  considerable  varia- 
tions.” Musicians  from  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  attacked  this  work  with 
courage  and  apparently  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  composer.  The  music 
Is  in  Stravinsky’s  later  style,  that  in- 
describable style  which  the  wise  men 
of  the  local  guilds  vainly  strive  to 
Imitate. 

Mnaie  In  Second  Keye. 

It  is  music  in  several  keys  at  once, 
but  it  bears  the  marks  of  the  singular 
genius  that  created  the  "Sacre  du 
Printemps.”  It  is  not  beautiful  in  the 
familiar  sense  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  re- 
garded as  beautiful  even  by  the  edu- 
cated sense,  for  beauty  does  not  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  the  true  mod- 
ernist. But  Mr.  Stravinsky  has  de- 
clared that  he  is  not  a modernist,  and 
if  those  who  dwell  here  are,  then  he 
surely  is^ot.  No  essay  on  the  octuor 
is  needed.  No  discreet  commentator 
would  try  to  analyze  the'  work.  Some 
of  the  variations  are  fiendisnly  clever; 
some  of  them  are  merely  blatant  and 
commonplace.  But  the  voice  of  Stra- 
vinsky Is  there,  and  he  is  the  man 
ot  the  hour. 

After  the  octuor  Miss  Greta  Tor- 


cercbral;  ipusic  which  ostentatiously  re- 
(eels  all  scnsuousncBs  of  te.xture  or  Ic- 
guilcmcnt  of  addre.ss;  which  disdains 
"emotion”  as  something  weakening  and 
dnclcan;  which  flaunts  its  aridities  as  a 
' ght  woman  flaunts  her  charms. 

let  this  was  the  chilling  tonal  bath 
into  which  ’Mr'.  .Stravinsky  chose  to 
plunge  his  unsuspecting  auditors,  with- 
out warning  or  preliminary  tempering 
of  the  aural  water.';. 

» * 

A craftier  plan  would  have  tccii  to 
osbibit  first  the  works  most  easily  di- 
cstible  by  an  audience  of  average  ic- 
cptivencss,  introducing  the  hardest  nut 
n the  middle  of  the  proceedings,  when 
the  audience  was  serene  and  -cheerful, 
and  ending  witli  one  of  the  merriest 
and  simplest  of  the  later  stores.  This 
would  have  had  the  additional  and  not 
wholly  negligible  merit  of  giving  a 
glimpse  of  Stravinsky’s  development  as 
a composer  in  the  smaller  forms,  o,f  liia 
successive  changes  of  style  and  prin- 

^*^We  might  have  bad,  to  begin  with, 
the  two  enchanting  songs  from  the 
First  Act  of  “The  Nightingale,  which 
dates  from  1909,  when  Stravinsky  was 
still  viciously  in  love  with  loveliness. 
The  other  songs  might  have  foUowed 
next,  and  then  Stravinsky  might  have 
brought  on  his  “Ragtime”  for 
orchestra,  a genial  and  pleasantly  old- 
fashioned  piece  of  jazz,  dating  from 
Stravinsky’s  “middle  period  it  ■was 
composed  in  1918.  The  audience  would 
then  have  been  in  the  mo,od  to  cope 
with  the  Octuor  (19231;  and  P.enard,  . 
which  is  already  known  and  peatly 
liked  here,  could  have  been  kept  in  Us 
place  at  the  end  of  the  program— even 
though  it  did  not  belong  there  .chrono- 
logically, for  it  was  composed  in  1917. 

But  Mr.  Stravinsky  is  a law  unto 
himself;  and  so  we  were  obliged  to 
'■  historical  (or 
and  receive 

the  composer’s  offerings  as  he  chose 
to  give  them  to  us. 


padte  sang  eome  songs  with  the  com-  

poser  at  the  piano.  She  sang  them  f forego  an  interesting 
with  admirable  interpretative  skill  and  | quasi-historical) 
with  that  characteristic  voice  of  hers 
80  well  suited  to  them.  The  songs 
were  all  delightful,  but  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  waS  the  "Pas-  i 
torale.”  Of  course,  “Tilim-Blom”  had 
to  be  repeated.  These  songs  should 
not  be  reserved  solely  for  guild  con- 
certs. 

The  third  part  was  “Ragtime,”  a 
piece  for  small  orchestra.  In  this  thfe 
music  of  our  dance  hall  is  translated 
into  Stravinsky.  The  piece  is  a de- 
licious bit  of  musical  travesty,  ffhe 
thumps  on  the  bass  drum  and  the  ex- 
aggerated jazz  portamento  of  the 
trombone,  the  screaming  burlesque 
on  the  cantilena  of  saxophones  and 
the  limping  rhythm  all  were  deftly  ar- 
ranged and  replete  with  humor.  This 
little  fragment  evoked  laughter  and 
' prolonged  applause,  as  it  should. 

Some  very  quaint  comments  on  it 
arrived  here  after  Us  performance 
abroad.  Evidently  those  who  heard  it 
did  not  suspect  that  it  was  a bur- 
lesque. Stravinsky  does  not  look  as 
if  he  had  ever  smiled  at  anything  in 
his  whole  musical  existence,  and  yet 
he  wTOte  those  exquisitely  childish 
children’s  songs.  The  learned  pundits 
will  have  to  use  their  opera  glasses  in 
’ order  to  see  hla  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
i The  concert  closed  with  the  well 
known  “Renard,”  In  which  the  singers 
were  Colin  O’More,  Raymond  C.  Frank, 

John  Barclay  and  Hubert  Linscott. 

The  pianist  was  Carlos  Salzedo. 


, .ky 


Iv  1 


It. 


Thus  the  last  was  first:  that  ’s  to 
sav.  we  were  inimersed  at  once  m the 
Octuor,  which  bespeaks  Uie  Stravinsky 
of  to-day:  it  was  first  performed  in 
Paris  a little  more  t'’®" 
and  was  published  in  1924.  It  is 
scored  for  wood  and  brass 
flute  and  one  clarinet,  and  two  each  of 
bassoons,  trumpets  and  trombones. 
There  are  three  movements:  <a  bin- 
fonia”  (l.ento— Allegro  moderato},.  a 
“Tema  con  Variazione,  cnaing  with  a 
Fugato;  and  a Finale,  tempo 

The  music  is  in  Stravinsky  s Neo- 
classic”  manner.  It  is  u 

and  despises  ‘color  as  a patnciau 
despises  musk.  It  is  earnestly  contra- 
puntai.  Stravinsky  yearns 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  ^ 

the  old  contrapuntahsts  as  Falstaff 
babbled  o’  green  fields. 


A LL-STRA  V I N.SK  Y PROGRAM 
Octuor  for  Wind  Instrumonts 


An.ei'ica) 
tij  Pechour.  er 
from  ilio  opera. 


(Klrst  lime  m 

2 inlroducUoriv  (’liant 
Air  d’J  Rossignol. 

(»liis^n"otpadie.  composer  at  the  pUuo) 

""yMrss^rorpSSie  and  tlm  romposor) 

1.  • Ragiimc  ' (drsl  o.xhestral  perfo.u.ance 

5 • Romcr.r’Tfor  four  n^alo  i oicos  and 

I Carlos  Salzedo  at  the  piano. 


It  is  a dreary  liUl« 

aterile,  feeble  in  invention  and  of  a 
peculiar,  oppressive  ^dullness  even  m 
1*3  “tempo  giusto  I male.-  Its  coun 
icrpoint  is  riot  so  much  reckless  as 
unr^esourceful;  and 

has  an  astounAingly  infantile  chaiacter, 
a vacuous  naivete  which  is  not  un- 
likely to  cause  you  to  rush  to 
shel/  of  scores  when  5’ou  get  home 
in  order  to  assure  your.self  that  the, 
Ttame  of  the  composer  of  the  Octuor 
is  the  name  that  appears  on  the  title 

ipage  of  the  "Sacre  du  Printemps.”  R 
seems  incredible.  , 

Last  night’s  audience  applauced  me 
Octuor  politely-cvidently  this  was  no 

piece,  as  it  proved,  with  which  to  begin 
an  evening’s  attempt  at  persuading 
them  that  StiaxinsUy  is  a master  oi 
chamber  music.  , 

“Kagtime,”  when  it  came  along  some 
hours  later,  sounded  almost  good  by 
comparison:  though  the  same  tricks 

; that  Stravinsky  e,xhibits  so  toiemm. 
have  been  turned  by  a dozen  obscum 
Americans  with  infinitely  greater  effec- 
liveness.  But  Mr.  .Stravinsky,  who  ha., 
a hair-trigger  re.sponsivcnes--  to  ap- 
plause, very  kindly  repeated  it.  as  he 
did  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  son„ 
sillier  bv  Greta  Torpadic,  wiJi  hii.isclt 


relurnin  it  tu 
: na^d  lU,  k 
But  : he  ■ c:  ••ri'i 
opera,  . 1 1 ; » 1 1 

I iiiai  . ilei Igh If'  i I 
portior^',  |i: 

; ferred  from  tlm  e. 
a.-,d  -1.  in  .'.;y  did 
well  k-  il  II  pm.  . ! 

the  poeti,.  the  t.  , iji 
mu  ll  pai  >agcs  h<  , . k. 

"I.  IJel..  ' ',  u , ,q  • - 

the  melddy  of  whmb  Mr.- 
later  as  tlie  lrumi==;.  o!o  ii  . 
phonic  poem,  "Le  Cliar.t  du  lii  A 
are  a melancholy  co.. mentary  ..  ; 

'terility  of  .such  1;  ' manifV  . itior. 
of  his  strangely  erratic  aL-livli;  a 
the  Octuor.  But  Stravinsky  i:  ’d  ;j 

have  declared  that  bb,  earlier  ; 

“too  beautiful”;  .so  evidently  he  k ?• 
exactly  what  he  is  doing. 

“Renard,”  the  jolly  "burlesque  t-  be 
i sung  and  acted,  arranged  for  the  '.age 
j from  Russian ’folktales."  te:tt  by  ritia- 
vinsky,  for  four  male  voici  : md  chBr,.. 

I her  orchestra.  13  well  known  here- 
I abouts.  It  was  introduced  to  .\ow 
j York  at  an  International  Compoiers’ 
I Guild  concert  on  December  3, 

'and  Mr.  Stokowski  put  the  work  ou 
' ono  of  his  Philadelphia  Orchc.stra  pro- 
grams in  Carnegie  Jlall  i.-  the  follow- 
ing April. 


Mies  Torpadie  sang  the  song;  and  the 
opera  airs  with  poetic  understanding 
and  complete  artistic  devotion;  and  the 
various  members  of  the  ensemble  per-  ; 
formed  their  labors  competently,  w,-ith  ' 
Mr.  Stravinsky  swinging  his  familiarly 
energetic  baton.  1 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  sire 
and  amiable  disposition;  but  the  oc- 
casion will  hardly  be  accounted  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  which  Mr. 
Stravinsky  has  taken  part  since  he 
came  among  us. 


I!e-f:nlei  Siiai  inskj  — ilu  1.  rf-spi  cs- 
sililc  Igor — Willi  whtuii  wf  iliaiiul  "An 
Evening  of  (,'liambti  .Music" — the 

Ru.'isian’.;  own  of  conr.se — n .Vc-.liari 
IIhII.  .\n  aiidicncp  of  Tli  Pcuple  wa^- 
there,  niad<'  up  of  tJio.'?o  who  liav* 
been  riding  on  the  Stravinsky  van  >n 
all  of  Iil.s  composing  iieriods.  of  tiiose 
|Tvho  lm\T  rcccnllj  jolnrd  the  pro-; 
co.f,.  Ion,  mill  of  those  wlio  iloii’l  know  ■ 
'.vani  lo  see  V bat  il's  all  almiit-- 
i.and  wh.il  i line  tlu>  out  fo 
Well,  for  t’lr  first  nuinbei',  a iec*l  j 
.shaken  wiifi  the  wind,  reeds  ra  her. 
for  there  weic  eiglil  wind  insirumcne- 
that  tooted  away  on  shreds  and' 
patclies  of  thematic  material  1111;"- 
near  the  end  when  a fugue  tha;  • 
minded  one  of  "Die  .Mei.sier'ingei” 
■got  under  way.  Tlie  piece.,  of  e!gh' 
.were  culled  from  our  own  I’hilliar- 
jhionic  Orchestra.  Tlicn  came  soni  = 
'songs  with  Strarinsky  at  the  p-'ine 
and  Greta  Eorpadie,  .sopr-ano.  ieiiding' 
heroic  and  super-intelligent  icwisiance 
as  interpreter.  "Lcs  Canards"  v,a.«  in- 
teresting, as  were  the  i hiMreii  num- 
bers, that  had  a native  flavor, 
of  tile  music  w,as  rather  rough  on 
Miss  Torpadic.  the  accomiianlnients 
were  queer  and  lent  little  coU,r,  and( 
before  long  we  were  awaie  :har  the 
various  numbers  were  sounding  much 
alike.  Maybe  we  didn’t  get  iliem. 
The  third  program  pli  cp,  w.os  ■■Rag- 
time"—first  perfornium-e  in  Ssv 
York — for  small  eTi.semtdc  and  harp- 
.sichord.  Mr.  Strav'n.sKj  had  cenrs^e 
to  uncover  thi.<  \\i!'i»0'ir  own  jazz 
artists  as  thick  aboiil^is  as  aubWE' 
discussions.  •‘Raglimt.’’  even  wiili 
the  Rhllharmonie’.'  , on' ''rt  inaster 
toiling  away,  was  pretty  loin  sHiff 
compared  to  Moii.s.  Georg*-  (>ershwin  -* 
or  .Mr.  Faiil  Whiti'ninn’fi  colorful 
efforts.  Here  .Vincricti  wins,  -t  "was 
said  Ted  I>>wis  and  bi.s  IxukI  were 
' considered  as  the  pro|ie*  interpreler; 

. of  tills  pirce  and  ;he  scbenip  might 
’ ’ ave  gone  Ihrnnsli  but  for  ihr  F’l.i- 
, vin.sk y .sc*jrmg.  ' “'c  Hons, 

i Ted  would  have  fill*-'  in  U o'-sp  .*n*ply 


notp 


Mr.  Stravinsky’s  program  was 
rhrcwdly  arranged.  His 
instruments,  which  came  1. 

schedule,  is  one  of  his 
(and,  to  the  average  music  >0'«f* 

't.ik  most  forbidding.  Uepresenlilig 


his 


- * 

"liis  most  forbiddiHo-  - — .. 

current  beliefs  and  i^actices,  it  is  spare, 
eold,  bone-dry  musft-,  almost  defiantly;  the  1 


sung  by  Greta  Torpadi 
accompanying. 

The  best  music  of  lue  ’ 

the  e:{cciot  from  the  l irsl  .Act  ot  the 
“Rossignol,”  which  Miss  Torpadie  sang 
in  a transcription  for  voice  and 
the  song  of  the  Fisherman  and  the  sue 
ing  song  of  the  Nightingale,  vvit-. 
instrumental  introduction.  TW®  . 

• early  Stravinsky  with  a - cr.gcance.  T -- 


spots  and  he  never  would  liave  noie- 
II  rated  the  Jazzy  bass  <l:nm  ii£ 
Brother  Igor  did.  Still,  wa  may  liava 
missevl  the  genius,  or  the  In.splratlon. 
or  the  symboUam  lu  this  Stravinsky ' 
■’Ragtime.’'  for  the  audience  had  R 
rdayed  twice.  "Kenard.’'  heard  here 
last  season,  closed  the  proceecii'igB. 


The  -rsend — which  wets 

vayue  aari  raor.-  t::!!!  a little  fan-| 
tastie — has  ni.fti  ia’i.cvd  in  the  person 
of  3.  slim,  pi  ■, vise  little  man  t\  ho  says 
his  itnisic  should  be  performed, 
j not  interpreted.  After  a series: 
I f such  formal  performances  withj 
I x'-e  Philharmonic,  he  brought  to, 
j|  Arollan  Hull  last  night  a casual  and| 
’Tiatly  diverting  program  in  which] 
he  acted  as  conductor,  accompanist; 
s.ac*  general  master  oS»  ceremonies.  | 
■He  was  assisted  ’>y  a small  ^ensemble ! 
; am  the  orchestra  which  opened  the] 
program  with  the  Octuor  for  wind] 
icsirutrients  and  ended  it-  with  the 
.now  tamlliar  “Renard.” 

'There  was  also  a group  of  singers 
for  that  ‘‘inno- 


, apparently  selected 
1 ■r-evce  of  ear”  iwil 


jibegged  to  meet  the.se  bitter-sweet 
I cadences.  The  -songs  and  the  opening 
; instrumental  numbers  we^re  not  un- 
I 'sno'v.'n  to  the  mmsIc  lotrer-s  wiho  share 
! that  innocence,  but  a tfragmentary 
! piece  exploding  in  the  midst  of  the 
program  was  given  for  the  fir^  time 
by  any  orehesti a. 

Stravtusky  calls  it  "Ragtime,”  but 
its  sardonic  and  highly  sophisticated 
intentions  would  be  lost  among  those 
, remote  jungle  echoes  from  Banbary 
[Coast.  It  was  rapturously  encored  by 
jar.  audience  wliich  was  eager  and  at- 

* tenf.ivc  through  tho  entire  program, 

* In  the  afternoon,  lyilhelm  Furt- 

waengler  gave  h*®  subscription 

concert  with  the  Philharmonic,  though 
a forma'  farewell  pcrfonfnance  has 
been  arranged  for  Friday  night.  The 
audiepce  which  gathered  two  weeks 
ago  for  the  dehut  of  this  conductor 
have  now  doubled  their  numbers  in 
rows  Of  two  and  fours.  Most  great 
conductors  may  be  assured  of  at  Icasi^ 
one  ample  house  for  their  first  ap- 
r>earance  and  of  subsequent  applause 
which  may  arl.se  hulf  trom  hospitality 
ard  halt  from  satisfied  curiosity. 

But  the  crowds  now  packing  Car- 
pegie  for  the  Furiwaengler  concerts 
we  as.sured  by  musical  sleuths,  as 
constant  as  they  are  unusual^  ^They 
^ regarded  he  parting  giiest  with  wist- 
■ ful  eyes,  us  one  not  long  for  the  musl- 
' cal  world  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

His  program  yesterday  repeated  two 
of  t'le  n-mbers  with  which  yhe  has 
been  s-denthied  in  interpretation  of  es-i 
r,;-nt;al  'ruth  and  devotion  to  the  com-] 
He  gave  the  Fifth  Symphonj;., 
01  Chykovsky  and  Strauss’s  "Don 
as  a noverture  Meh-| 
Cave,”  which  re-; 
vealed  an  unexpected  wind-blown; 
he.sfhnes;:  in  i^s  "green  roar  of 

v.-fi,t-3rs.” 

The  day  also  brought  a violin  recital 
■ y Socratt, ' Baroz^i  ut  Carnegie  Halil 
■ 'he  evening,  a concert  by  the  De| 
Sing';,-  ai  Town  Hall,  and  a 
cn  ip  oi  planiaiion  songs  liy  Edna' 
'T  -.1.1. ■=  ;ii  I'v  Booth  Theatre.  Sascha 
. '.I  IS  -olilist  Ut  iilC  yiotl'Opoli- 
tne  O’V  Conccrl  divided  lionqrs 
v.-idr  r VA  ri  uci' Tibbett  w4:u  was  culled 
bo.c’..  five  A.  S. 


Juan”  and  addeijt  as  i 
dcls!-.-.)hii's  “Fin Jilts 


L. 


By  Deems  T aylor 


nicaTly  appropriate  lime  si^JUfures  to 
make  a symphony.  'Williams’s  "Lon-^ 
don”  is  almost  entirely  in  one  mood, 
that  of  mystery  and  essential  tragedy. 

q'Ue  mood-contrast  that  goe.s  to: 
make  a true  symphony  does  not  exist 
in  this  work.  His  first  movement 
'Avins  with  -the  Thames,  “deep  and 
thoughtful,  shi'ouded  in  mystery, 
and  it  is  the  Thames  that  sets  tlie 
tenor  of  his  utterance.  His  scene  on 
the  Strand,  and  the  picture  of  Satur- 
day night  in  the  slums  (the  soherzo) 
are  externally  boisterous,  but  what 
they  say  is  cither  merely  violent  or 
desperately  gay,  never  light-hearted.  1 
His  slow  movement  is  unadorned 
patho.s,  and  bis  march-finale  is  by 
turns  a itlarch  to  the  Scaffold  and  an 
epilogue  to  a tragedy.  n 

The  music  itself  is  beautifully  con- 
ceived and  beautifully  put  together, 
and  the  orchestral  garb  with  which 
he  invests  it  is  strikingly  appropriate 
and  effective.  But  his  muse  sings 
i a single  note.  His  ’’London”  suits 
(for  that,  I think,  Is  what  it  really 
is)  is  the  utterance  of  a sensitive, 
keenly  intelligent  thinker  who  has 
looked  upon  the  world  and  Is  a little 
discouraged  about  it.  His  music  has 
many  of  the  attributes  of  greatness — 
significance,  beauty,  the  power  to 
create  a mood,  a fine  Instinct  fbr  solid 
structure;  but  it  is  an  utterance  that, 
however  distinguished,  has  limita- 
tions. It  seems  to  miss  the  bravery, 
the^  fundamental  zest  ,for  living,  the! 
"quaifc  meme”  that  marks  the  work] 
of  a uSiversal  genius. 

, Mr.  Damrosch  / gave  the  work  a, 
highly  successful  and  vivid  reading' 
that  evoked  a delighted  response  from] 
bis  heal-ers.  ‘tIc  continued  with  two 
delectable  Mozart  bits — an  excerpt ; 
‘ from  the  ballet,  "Les  Petits  Riens”  ■ 
and  the  “Turkish  klarch”— and  con- 
cluded with  Rachmaninoff’s  third  pi- 
ano concerto,  with  Alfred  Cortotf  as 
the  soloist.  This  is  a melodious  and 
eminently  piaAstic  work,  but  it  hardly 
compares  with  the  Second  in  slgmifi- 
cance  and  conciseness.  Mr.  Cortoti 
gave  it  a magnificently  vital  and  ar-, 
ticulate  performance. 


Mr.  Cortot  gave  a performance  ofj 
Rachmaninoff’s  concerto  which  could 
havdiy  have  been  excelled  for  its  mu- 
sicianship, Its  phenomenal  technical  l 
ekill  and  power  and  for  virtuoso  spirit. 
He  pursued  the  sensible  course  of  play-  I 
!ng  from  the  printed  page.  It  is  a pity 
he  had  so  pcor  a vehicle  for  his  pow- 
ers. since  this  is  the  weakest  and  the  ; 
inost  verbosft  of  Rachmaninoff  s piano 
concertos.  The  wild  applause  was  fully 
merited  by  the  performance;  the  au- 
dience no  doubt  included  in  its  demon- 
stration thanks  and  God-speed  for  Mr. 
Damrosch  and  his  men  In  their  tour,; 
which  begins  today,  of  cities  of  thej 
South  and  Havana. 


certo  speaks  in  large  and  pas.sibhate 
phrase  and  Mr.  Cortot,  while  perhaps 
not  the  most  tempestuous  of  interpre- 
ters, met  the  music  more  than  halt 
way.  The  audience  undoubtedly  de- 
lighted in  his  art.  There  tvas  much 
applause. 


Sings  Southern  Melodies. 

Miss  Edna  Thomas,  that  entertain- 
ing young  lady  who  delights  in  sing- 
ing the  music  of  the  South  to  audi- 
ences who  have  come  to  know  her 
well  in  the  last  two  years,  gave  a re- 
cital of  plantation  songs  in  the  Booth 
Theater  last  evening. 

She  offered  almost  a dozen  negro ! 
spirituals,  her  striking  group  of  street  | 
cries  of  Baltimore  and  'ti  marchands 
of  New  Orleans,  and  two  groups  of 
Creole  songs  from  Louisiana. 

Since  her  first  recital  in  this  city 
two  years  ago  Miss  Thomas  has  liad| 
an  unusually  successful  career.  She] 
has  already  circled  the  globe  on  one 
tour  and  is  about  to  depart  for  Lon- 
don and  Australia  again. 

•Her  success  is  well  deserved,  for  she 
revealed  again  last  evening  a voice  of 
delicacy  and  charm  admirably  adapted 
to  the  soft  Southern  nuances,  and  the 
humor  and  melancholy  of  these  songs 
of  the  South.  She  has  intelligence, 
grace  and  refinement  and  an  intense 
appreciation  of  significant  aspects  of 
her  offerings.  With  Miss  Mary  Hyams 
at  the  piano  she  was  heard  by  an  en- 
thusiastic audience. 


THE  N.  Y.  SYMPHONY. 

Rali.ii  ','aughan  Williams  is  a good, 
examp  o --f  our  habit  of  referring  to] 
an  artist  a.s  "rrumi.sing”  until  he  dies] 
of  oid  .ige.  ':‘/Uliams,.  described  in  the 
P v-mpi  r;  •/  ;•  ocSety  Bulletin  as  ‘ione  of 
the  mo.st  no<a’->le  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  jinglish  composers,”  i.=j 
now  !n  hi-  ; -thirct  year  and  tQOlji 
his  docto-a’o  of  rr.iisic  at  Cambrfdg^ 
pearly  a.  -arier  ot  a century  ago.  I, 
is  proba.:v  time,  therefore,  to  stoi 
patiing  f.  lb  •-  head  and  start  ap^ 

oiS.ising  h to  ■ ■ an  adult  artLst. 

He  star.'-  : app  ’ 

t;  ink,  ir-  e s "London”  .symphony. 
w iicli  , introduced  here 

four  y..T:.i  a which  Mr.  D.am- 

«-0';cb  an”  t . '’k'  -u.ra  repeated  at 
AaoUan  H.--  i-dav  ^ftemoon, 

'{One’s  T-c':'  ' ' • quarrel  with  him 

Hs  on  ’.  ..x.  , .’  da.  Hi.s  piece  is 

vnol  a - -HI  . .1  no  .should  not 

caii'  !■  one.  i'  is  in  four  mov- 
jnents,  r;-,  '.n'-r.irii,  ■•,';th  a fi- 
''*'•*  nj  d icti nguishablx  in 
g{ieaaT«,  fornt  and  throq  oiners  thet  ai  ^ 
(Oorw-cUy  latjcled  "le.i "sch-  .Z'. 
ajaii  “ma£Stoso  alia-  riv  l Ola..”  But  it) 
tak-os  more  than  a riirp-  • .--.a  of  tech-. 


Symphony’s  Farewell  Concert. 

■When  the  audience  applauded  for 
some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society’s  program  ib  Aeolian 
Hail  in  the  afternoon  Walter  Dam- 
rosch, always  up  to  the  spirit  of  an 
occasion,  addressed  the  assembly 
thus:  "We  thank  you  heartily  for  the] 
cordiality  with  which  you  have  re-1 
ccived  us  this  afternoon,  for  we  know 
you  are  envious  of  us  because  we  are 
going  to  Havana.”  To-day  the  orches- 
tra starts  for  Cuba. 

The  program  yesterday  began  with 
Vaughan  Williams’s  "London”  sym- 
phony and  ended  with  Rachmaninoff  s 
third  piano  concerto.  Between  these 
stood  two  short  pieces  by  Mozart.  Im- 
perial Mozart,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
may  stop  a bole,  &c.  Albert  Coates 
imported  himself  and  the  "London” 
symphony  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Coates  is  gone,  but  the  symphony  re- 
mains. 

It  is  not  a great  composition,  but 
it  bears  not  toe  i frequent  ' repetition 
very  well.  Its  moods  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  it  has  both  variety  of  color 
and  melodic  directness.  The  under- 
currents of  a mighty  city  are  by  no 
means  bad  materials  upon  which  to 
let  the  imagination  of  a composer 
brood,  but  who  could  bare  the  soul 
of  royal  London?  That  the  heart  of 
the  world’s  metropolis  did  not  beat 
in  vain  for  Vaughan  Williams  Is  evi- 
dent. There  are  moments  of  emot'on 
in  his  symphony,  but  there  is  inevita- 
bly much  delineation  of  things  super- 
ficial, well  done  but  seemingly  eva- 
nescent. The  performance  was  gen- 
erally good. 

Alfred  Cortot  was  the  solo  player 
in  the  Rachmaninoff  concerto.  It  was 
a,  pleasure  to  hear  the  music  published 
with  so  much  technical  mastery  and 
such  insight  and  sympathy.  The  con- 


De  Reszke  Singers’  First  Concert. 

The  De  Reszke  Singers,  four  Ameri- 
can artists  who  have  sung  much  on 
the  Continent  and  in  London,  gave 
their  first  public  concert  here  in  a 
tour  of  this  country  last  night  at 
Henry  Miller’s  Theater.  The  choir  is 
composed  of  Hardesty  Johnson  and 
Floyd  Townsley,  tenors;  Erwyn 
Mutch,  barytone,  and  Sigurd  Nelson, 
basso.  The  singers  were  assisted  last 
night  by  Mildred  Dilling,  harpist,  and 
J.  Bove,  flutist. 

The  program  was  of  much  interest, 
and  included  old  English  madrigals,  i 
negro  spirituals  and  Mendelssohn’s 
"On  Wings  of  Song”  with  harp,  and 
Cyril  Scott’s  "The  Rat  Catcher”  with 
flute.  Among  the  many  lyrics  either 
written  or  arranged  for  the  choir  there 
was  a set  of  songs,  new  here,  by  Her- 
bert Hughes,  entitled  “Studies  <in  | 
Imitation.”  These  songs  included 
"There  Was  an  Old  Woman  Who 
Lived  In  a Shoe,”  after  Brahms,  and 
"Doctor  Foster,”  after  Handel.  They 
contained  each,  here  and  there,  some 
phrase  or  characteristic  of  style  be- 
longing to  the  special  composer  as 
mentioned. 

The  singers  gave  evidence  in  their 
delivery  of  .the  fine  training  of  Oscar 
Seagle  and  Jean  De  Reszke,  whose 
pupils  they  are.  Their  voices  had 
much  color  and  they  sang  with  fine 
nuance,  clear  diction  and  spirit.  As  a 
cuppella  singers,  their  pitch  was  ex- 
ceUent.  Miss  Dilllng’s  solos  included 
Bach’s  "Bourree”  and  Debussy’s  "Clair 
de  Lune.”  The  concert  was  enthu- 
siastically received. 

Sascha  Jacobsen  Great  Artist. 

Sascha  Jacobsen  was  the  guest 
artist  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
concert  last  night,  playing  Lalo’s 
“Symphonle  Espagnole”  for  violin  and 
later  a group  of  solos  with  Samuel 
Chotzinoff  at  the  piano.  The  solos 
were  the  "Pale  Moon”  of  Logan-Kreis- 
ler  "Caprice  Humoresque”  of  I'Creut- 
zer-Saar  and  “Tango”  of  Aiitbos.  Mr 
Jacolbsen  played  excellently.  One  of 
the  best  American  violinists,  as  he 
is,  he  commands  a fine  tone  and  an 
eloquent,  brilliant  style.  These  quali- 
ties ' won  him  applause  in  his  work 
last  night.  . 

The  soloists  were  Mmes.  Mario 
Peralta  and  Telva,  Messrs.  Tokatyan 
and  Tibbett  There  were  excerpts 
from  “L’AIricana,”  "Rlenzi,”  “'Travi 
ata,”  "Aida,”  "Rigoletto”  and  Pagli 
acci.”  The  orchestral  selections  were 
We1>er’s  "Jubilee”  overture,  Tschai- 
kovsky’s  overture  fantasy,  “Romeo  et 
Tuliette”  and  Victor  Herbert’s  "Ameri- 
can Fantasy.”  Paul  Eisler  con- 
ducted. 

Furiwaengler  Win*  Praiie  Anew 

Wilhelm  Furtwaengler,  conducting 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  won  an- 
other ovation  in  Carnegie  Hall  ye^ 
terday  afternoon.  Quite  a tempest 
has  been  stirred  up  over  the'  horrific 
effects  on  a fine  and  sensitive  orches- 
tra with  too  manv  .skinners  at  the 


helm.  But  either  the  I^'lharmonic 
has  remarkable  powers  of  assimila- 
. tion  or  it  has  found  a leader  who 
knows  what  he  wants  and  the  play- 
ers in  turn  know  how  to  give  it  to 
him.  I 

When  a conductor  is  again  able  to 
seize  upon  the  shop  worn  fifth  sym- 
phony of  Tschaikovsky,  which  he  [ 
conducted  a little  over  a week  ago;  . 
when  he  can  furbish  up  the  some-’] 
what  cloying  sweetness  of  the  andante  ; 
cantabile  until  it  glows  with  tonal, 
beauty  of  unquestionable  power; 
when  the  charming  waltz  which  fol-  t 
lows  Is  spun  out  like  a delicate  bit  of  ! 
filigree  lace  and  the  movements  which 
follow  this  are  molded  into  an  un-  I 
suspected  storehouse  of  musical  treas-  1 
ures — well,  such  a conductor  deserves  ; 
an  ovation.  And  Mr.  Furtwaengler 
was  greeted  by  an  audience  which 
remained  standing,  shouting  and  ap- 
plauding for  many  minutes  after  he 
laid  down  his  baton. 

Mr.  Furtwaengler’s  treatment  of 
this  symphony  and  the  characteristics 
■ of  his  leadership  have  been  thorough- 
ly discusaecU  So  it  seed  only  bei 

* peaijcd  that  his  reading  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s overture,  "Fingal’s  Cave," 
Strauss’s  "Don  Juan”  and  the  sym- 
phony revealed  him  again  at  his  best. 

I rhe  outstanding  characteristics  of 
I this  concert  were  again  Mr.  Furt- 
j waengler’s  beautifully  incisive 
|ihythms.  and  a sweep  of  sound  and 
•'  color  through  which  the  strings  sang  . 
' ivith  a soaring  translucent  quality  ] 
that  is  the  sought  for  goal  of  all  ' 
good  symphonies.  His  climaxes  were  ' 
deftly  constructed  terraces  of  sound,  | 
mounting  impressively  with  layer  ' 
upon  layer  of  brllPat;;  color,  molded  i 
and  -welded  into  a masterpiece  of  or-  I 
chestral  structure.  ! 

I In  ishort,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  rec-  : 
i ord  that  Mr.  Furtwaengler  conducted, 
j an  enjoyable  concert. 


SOCRATE  RAROZZI  la  another  j 
violinist  who  last  evening  | 
made  a successful  appeal  for  pub- 
lic approval.  His  recital  took  i 
place  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  many  | 
admiring  friends  applauded  his 
efforts.  He  is  a sincere  and  con- 
scientious musician,  whose  "work 
testifles-.to  careful  study,  prepara-  | 
tion  and  evecution.  Saint  Seans’  i 
second  sonata  and  D’Ambrosls’  I 
second  concerto  were  his  princl-  : 
pal  members..  Modem  works  by  j 
Boulanger,  Olsen  - Wagenaa.r 
Dvorak,  Granados.  Kreisler  and  : 
others  completed  his  printed  list. 
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Gii  Staging  Opera 
A corresponaeni,  v.’l.Am  i do  not  know 
uersoiiaiiy  writes  me  thus: 

"Dear  Sir— It  has  frequently  suggested 
usete  to  me  during  the  present  season  of 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan  that  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  may,  by  means  of  some  of  the  fre- 
quent innovations  in  stage  settings,  be  in- 
tent on  distracting  attention  from  the  very 
mediocre  abilities  of  most  of  his  vocalists 
and  his  utter  inability  to  produce  certain 
of  the  standard  older  operas  with  the  vocal 
ensemble  at  his  disposal. 

"But  the  absurd  departure  from  the 
recognized  stage  setting  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  of  ‘Walkuere’  indicates  that 
neither  the  impresario  nor  his  stage  scenic 
department  has  read  or  understood  the 
text  of  this  act. 

"When  Sieglinde,  startled,  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  famous  Love  Song,  by  a 
sound  as  of  some  one  entering  the  cabin, 
asks  Siegmund  in  alarm  ‘Who  just  went 
out?’  and  he  answers  'Keiner  ging,  doch 
einer  kam,’  etc. — i.  e.,  'No  one  went,  but 
some  one  i-ame’ — a:M  then  intones  that 
Monderful  Love  Song  inspired  by  the  won- 
derful moon  of  the  spri'Tg  night,  it  is  evi- 
dent lhai  slie  refers  to  a sound  made  as 
b.v  the  <ioor  opening  in  the  night  wind. 

‘.'Mr.  Gatli-Casazza  reduces  it  to  absur- 
dity by'  showing  the  whole  side  of  the 
cabin  drop  down  noisily  to  le<  the  moon 
sucam  in  broadside,  where  the  best  ar- 
tistic effect  would  be  served,  and  mn- 
forming  to  tlie  spoken  : xU  by  letting  it 
shine  in  through  the  oi'  n door. 

"One  cannot  comprehend  wh.v  t'oe  -lat- 
jter  did  not  wake  up  the  sleeping  Funding, 
'even  if  the  slacpin.g  potion  .given  him  b.v 
Sieglinde  was  .stroig'.  th.tu  u.'^uoi. 


*i*ti*l  • nl>  li'wMiicc  iif  nWCh  In* 
lifivftl^eit-  h:  Vkk  by  ibe  pres- 

whii'h  l.s  tibsuriily 
■Hliirjit'y  ill  til*'  diiil  Iwtt  of  tho 

}>rrrt  jii 

•■Jt  niiclii  not  b’  othi'i'  lli.in  stiluua;y 

• ■ ec  yun  fn  call  .iMentlon  to  tlirso  vug- 

■ )c>  i'l.r  it*--  nail-;  m that  In  the  past  two 

(ant  I'in.'h  attention  hjis  been  given  by 
he  re\  icwc-;3  to  llio  iBiproveinenta  of 
Inge  « -eh  «t  the  Opera  Jioiise.  nppar- 

iiily  li  'INC  there  was  little  that  was 

raisew  M ■ lh.it  could  be  brought  out 

■c  tl  tiftistic  i|uallty  of  the  produc- 

I ' » tile  producera  of  the  Metro- 

poUtifi  version  of  the  '‘Ytilkyrie"  had  their 
>1  reMiiv.  .or  treating  the  side  e.f 
iris'  villa  in  tlic  rougli  way  they  did; 

V.  .niU;  he  intorosting  to  know  what 
,n  I have  no  score  by  me  to  refer 

..  I i.in  ho  sure  what  Wagner's 

I ii.-  ; ■ ‘i.. o s tie  at  this  point,  but  cer- 

-h  ! . ■-!;  s-ems  to  be  done  in  the  way 

■ f 7;-al)  .■  wlien,  :>s  generally  happens,  the 
ii  'i:i  o‘  I'  r house  blows  opeu  just  at  the 
: igh;  ni'-ment,  showing  the  moonlight — 

■ "J  •v-'.at  moonlight:  -outside.  The  inci- 

• 'ent  Ik  one  of  those  descents  into  the 
s.si,'o  obvious  that  are  rather  too  plentiful 

I \V  ■ in  • hut  there  is  no  need  to  under- 
]i:  I’ce  o'ovlousness  and  exaggerate  the 

:i  ’ b\  blowing  the  whole  side  of 
r or  Hundii  i-'s  houso  out.  when  pushing 
d"or  •open  would  do  equally  well. 
Anv  i'l'  :a  house  that  wants  to  do  things 
nr,  h ft  .illy  should  be  done  ought  to 
i^.ill  in  ;b.’  services  of  my  correspondent 
“ d m>,.clf.  Hetween  us.  1 feel  sure,  we 
,>  lift  iii  .'duce  some  u.scful  hints.  I have 
n V.  r iip.'i-  able  to  understand  how  the 
r iittih  ibiFsian  peasant  women  in  the 

■ pill  if  t;-i-  forest,  in  the  la.st  scene  but 

..  "Finris  Oodounov"  manage  to  have 
■--rr.  .le.xions  that  seem  to  have  come 
I ight  out  of  a beauty  parlor.  In  Puc- 
‘ Alanon  Lescam,"  how  has  Manon 
.'•  cceeded  in  tramping  all  those  weary 
iiiilr-  of  1 i-oken  prairie  without  getting  so 

II  ■■■'  as  ,a  sprtk  of  dust  on  her  satin  slip- 
p-rs'.’  Why  should  all  the  “Tannhaeuser” 
= l“il.'ns,  who  are  .supposed  to  have  come 
f’-’ni  many  different  quarters  of  Germany. 

1 V < .i;iy  the  .Ki-.me  shape  and  size  of  staff? 
jWl  v should  the  spears  of  the  eight  Val- 
■^yriee  all  look  like  new  broom.sticks 
bought  yesterday  at  tho  same  store?  Why 

should  all  the  priests  in  “.\lda”  have  lit- 
ile  black  beards  of  the  same  size  and  cut, 
that  waggle  all  in  the  same  funny  way 
when  they  sing?  I often  used  to  wonder 
what  became  of  those  black  doormats  (the 
final  sendee  to  mankind,  probably,  of 
sundri  good  retrievers)  that  were  a fa- 
miliar sight  In  my  childhood’s  days.  Then 
one  day  I saw  the  priests  In  “Aida,”  and  I 
knew. 

I hav'e  seen  one  of  the  Kgyptlan  trump- 
eters in  the  big  scene  in  "Aida”  wearing 
tortoise-shell  spectacles.  I hav'e  seen, 
from  the  gallery,  the  sailors  on  ttie  Fly- 
ing Dutchman’s  ship  go  down  below,  and 
then,  walk  home  along  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.  I have  seen — no  later  than  a few 
weeks  ago — Baron  Ochs  remove  his  coat 
I after  being  wounded,  and  reveal,  in  the 
armpits  of  the  coat,  a pair  of  what  the 
ladies,  I believe,  call  dress  preservers.  I 
have  seen  Siegfried  follow  the  bird  off 
left, — a procedure  to  'which  there  could 
have  been  no  objection,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  bird  had  flown  off  right. 

I have  seen  a Siegfried  of  such  terrifying 
prowess  that  the  frightened  anvil  did  not 
wait  to  be  cloven  in  two,  but  fell  apart 
.symmetrically  almost  before  he  had  raised 
“the  sword.  i have  seen  the  dove  in 
■'Parsifal”  glide  along  a wire,  and  have 
been  moved  to  the  reflection  that  in  these 
scientific  days  they  could  surely  send  it 
by  wireless.  I have  heard  the  too  obsequi- 
ou.s  glass  of  the  conservatory  roof  break 
before  Cherubino  had  landed  on  it.  i have 
seen — it  was  at  Covent  Garden  last  sum- 
mer — six  Rhine  maidens  in  the  water  In 
the  final  moments  of  the  “Goetterdaem- 
merung":  and  I was  sober  at  the  time. 

May  I make  a friendly  proposal  to  Mr. 
Gat-ti-Casazza?  It  is  that  I be  allowed  to 
produce  an  opera,  and  he  write  the  criti- 
cism of  it.  1 know  I should  be  very 
Irappy;  and  it  would  be  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  for  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza. 

ERNEST  NEWMYX. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON, 

The  Philharmonic  String  Quartet  gave  its  (>nly  concert  of 
the  season  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  Owing  to  the  fre- 
quency of  Philhai’monic  performances  it  is  not  ea.sy  for  the 
Quartet  to  find  time  for  the  exacting  rehearsals  demanded  of  a 
chamber  music  ensemble.  The  members  of  the  quartet  are 
Scipione  Guidi,  concert  master  of  the  orchestra,  first  violin; 
A.  Lichstein,  second  violin;  L.  E.  Barzin,  viola,  and  0.  Maz- 
! zucchi,  cello 


■/ 


z J 


state  Symphony  Oichcstra 

Mr.  WAGHALTER,  seemingly,  is  one 
of  those  conductors  who  believe  in 


The  program  presented  by  these 
musicians  last  evening  consiste<l  of 
j H.aydn'a  quartet,  opus  76,  No.  3;  Mall- 
I Piero’s  , “Rispetti  e Strambotti,”  and 
Glazounov’s  quartet,  opus  70,  No.  6.i 
It  is  a singrular  fact  that  the  Mali-| 
piero  composition  has  been  allowed,  - — ui  muoc 
to  rest  so  long  in  eHjtnce.  It  is  wortbj  leaving  the  composer  alone  and  letting 
hearing  in  .spite  df  its  record  as  a music  play  itself.  The  trouble  is  that 
prize  winner,  for  .it  captured  the  music  is  left  to  pl.ay  itself  it  doesn’t; 

$1,000  prize  of  the  Berkshire  (^am-  „av 'think  that  under  these  condl- 

ber  Music  Festival  of  1920  and  was  prahms 

firsTgiven  in  this  city  by  or  Beethoven,  but  that 
the  Letz  Quartet  on  January  25.  1921.  are  etUl  getting  him  v a 
The  work  is  in  one  movement  and  its  Bonality.  but  it  happens  to  be  only  a e 
charac/ter  is  indicated  by  Its  title,  tlve  personality.  Mr.  'Waghalter  oes 
■Rispetti”  are  madrigal  serenades  and  nothing  whatever  to  offend  us;  but  neither 
■Strarnibottl  ’ are  humorous  verses  for  anything  to  thrill  us.  He  does 

music.  Malipiero  is  by  no  means  un-  impose  himself  upon  the  composer; 

known  to  local  music  lovers,  who  long  neither  does  he  really  show  us  the 

ago  ceased  tb  identify  him  with  ^g^poser  he  shows  us  only  tho  notes 
most  rapid  of  the  progressives.  His  composer,  i ,,„nir.o«ier  has  cx- 

mu-ic  leans  backward  rather  than  through  which  the 
forward  in  many  cases,  but  it  gener-  pressed  himself.  His  r 
ally  has  sensuous  beauty  of  theme  symphony)  and  his  Tchaikovski  the 
coupled  with  some  of  the  richness  and  suite)  yesterday  afternoon  were  admirably 
flexiihility  of  modern  harmony.  His  faithful  to  the  letter,  but  missed  the  spirit; 
“Rispetti  e Strambotti”  is  not  a work  ^jjgy  .,Yere  like  pictui'es  with  no  high 
,of  great  magnitude  and  perhaps  its  ^^g  shadows,  and  no  perspective, 

greatest  force  was  exerted  m wm- 
nmg  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Shurtleff  Coo- 


Mr.  Percy  Grainger  played  the  solo  part 
In  \ Saint-Saens’  G minor  piano  concerto 
with  his  usual  high  spirits,  hut  with 
marmonic  string  wuan.«i..  ---  - — rather  less  than  his  usual  certainty  in 
Organization  of  capable  musicians 'v^i^y  rapid  passages.  The  orchestral  play- 
whose  playing  if  not  of  high  distinc-|jgg  throughout  the  Afternoon  was  as  sober 
tion  is  at  least  worthy  of  approval.  „„  r.r,nHnfHn£r  hut  not  always  techni- 


i lidige’s  prize.  But  it  was  worth  hear- 
ing again. 

I It  was  well  performed  by  the  Phil- 
Iharmonic  String  Quartet.  This  is  an 


There  was  a good  sized  audience  and, 
iif  course,  there  was  much  applause. 

“Fedora”  was  the  opera  at  the  Met- 
■opoUtan  last  evening.  The  work  will 
probably  hold  its  place  in  the  reper- 
tory until  something  better  is  found 


as  the  conducting,  but  not  always  techni- 
cally as  sound;  some  of  the  wood  wind 
tone  was  rather  sour  and  thin. 

— NEWMAN. 

It  was  not  an  afternoon  of  "unaie 
jloyed  delight.  Perhaps  the  weather 
was  not  of  the  typo  most  favorable 
ko  strings,  but  it  seemed  also  to  have 


in  which  to  display  Mme.  Jeritza’s  wil-  • r"  ^ .-m  the 

lowy  figure,  In/teresUng  taste  in  dress  prass.  All  tho 

and  vigorous  art.  She  was  in  good 
voice  last  night  'and  sang  her  music 
with  abundant  energy.  Miss  Nanette 
Guilford  once  more  impersonated  a 
highly  sophisticated  Countess  Oloa, 

Mr.  Gigli,  who  fell  heir  to  the  role 
of  Loris  because  of  Mr.  Martinelli’s 
illness,  justified  the  judgment  of  the 
composer,  who  some  years  algo  asked 
him  to  take  the  part  in  Italy.  There 
was  also  Mr.  Scotti  as  De  Siriex  wear- 
ing evening  dress  "and  the  manners 
of  a courtier  as  If  he  had  not 
dreamed  but  actually  dwelt  in'  marble 
halls  all  his  life.  Mr.  Papl  conducted. 


Plays  Cello  and  Harp,  Also  Sings. 

Mme.  Daisy  Jean,  a Belgian  cellist, 
soprano  and  harpist,  decorated  by 
King  Albert  for  patriotic  and  arlistic 
.service  to  Belgium,  reappeared  in 
To^vn  Hall  last  night  and  performed 
a program  calling  fOr  recital  accom- 
plishment in  the  three  phases  of  musi- 
cal art  mentioned,  just  as  she  did 
about  a year  ago. 

With  Arthur  Loesser  as  the  pianist, 
Mme.  Jean  played  Boccherini's  \ 
major  sonata,  two  movements,  for 
cello  and  piano;  Lalo’s  D minor  con- 
certo,  and  a group  of  solos  in  which  j 
she  remembered  her  countryman, 
Jongen,  -n’ith  his  “Dans  la  Douceur 
des  Pins,”  and,  accompanying  herself, 
she  sang  two  groups  of  French, 
Italian,  German  and  English  songs  , 
with  harp.  The  novelty  of  her  pro-  | 
gram  combination  again  attracted  at- 
tention, as  did  the  fact  of  her  ex- 
tended musicianship,  while  without 
any  centralized  results  of  highest  ar- 
tistic order. 

Mme.  Jean  is  serious  in  all  she 

does  and  she  pleases  her  audlencs 
which,  last  evening,  was  large.  Lalo's 
concerto,  wlilch  is  seldom  heard,  and 
frequently  made  of  music  long  drawn 
out,  seemed  to  invite  some  special  at- 
tention, and  at  tho  end  Mme.  Jean 
was  applauded  heartily. 


Tone  of  the  wood  and  brass.  All  tho 
jpovements  of  the  symphony  took  on 
a'  dull  and  sober  tint  and  their 
rornanticism  faded  into  retrospective 
n ood  and  apathetic  utterance. 

To  be  perhaps  more  technical,  the 
entire  performance  'was  deficient  in 
inecision  of  attack  and  release  and 
in  clearly  defined  rhythm.  It  made 
; the  symphony  sound  unstrung.  Nor 
vas  there  any  Itnprovement  in  the 
(.rohestral  doings  in  Ihe  concerto. 
The  accompaniment  was  rough  and 
certainly  not  helpful  to  the  soloist. 
And  he  apparently  needed  some  help. 

-Mr.  Grainger  furnished  no  cause 
for  rejoicing.  He  has  not  made  that 
advance  which  his  early  piano  play- 
ing promised. . Indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  lost  soiqething  of  that  rich 
.s'Miority  of  tone  which  was  one  of  lac 
nuist  valuable  features  of  bis  playing 
and  to  have  substituted  lor  it  a heavy 
rnd  percussive  style.  The  variety 
\ liioh  he  used  to  posse.<-.s  «;as  not 
with  him  yesterday.  His  reading  was 
•lagularly  monotonous  in  color  and 
I'll'  that  reason  became  comparatively 
uninteresting.  There  were  also  some 
technical  slips  of  an  astonishing  na- 
ture. The  performance  was  heartily 
aiiplaitded  by  the  audience. 

j Ueems  i y ; 


‘jr'.'ii  late 

editions.  J 

the  state  symphony. 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  it  13 
Highly  desirable.  I'loin  ,ui  esthetic 
lioim  of  view,  to  play  the  four  move- 
ments of  a symphony  straight  through 
without  pausing  between  them.  But 
yesterday  afternoon  being  what  it  was 
one  could  not  help  feeling  that  Mr. 
Waghalter  might  have  tempered  art 
with  consideration.  For  since  the 
State  Symphony  Orchestra  began  lie 
program  without  an  overtiir. . unci 
since  I rules  of  Carnegie  Hall  fo  bid 
any  one’s  being  shown  to  his  seal  dui  - 
.ng  Hie  music,  a goodly  numlm  r ol 
yesterday’s  heareis  who  had  been  de- 


le. li.  I.lu/.f  I 

'and,  w !!•;  : cJziT*.  tfOTll  M 

\t  li-tiHlt.  ; j.i  tin  ■h'-e  i :;nc^»r'; 'ns  lbc= 

.-  ntir-  tliird  «ymp  n/n-.  of  Johanmr 
Itl  -K  1.-  . 

Th:  . proli  it,  V.  I In  nOil,  I* 

ntiredy  Imiic— 'm.l  o»r  e-ilch  " i' 
fast,  jii  d '‘"ri  -n  t;m>. 

The  pcaformiittce  r'  tl"-  ■yiJip(e.,y_ 
wn  hardly  commi'n  urablr  with  tie^ 
pretcn.'doni  of  Its  rlrcum“fnce  . ! 

<v  • ;in  honest,  'rBlrhtfor-.»rct  >d- 
Ing.  with  no  Imf-  tin  lion  and 
vltnlliy.  Wh.at  :•  amt  r -juM  'lii 
I : plan*  wi-i  re!  11  .onliised 

r.,-.i  C.nr  I -I  i"i.  it-  Id' •'  J'l  I will  Vi 

of  'll  Ide  ■ Mrilim.i  eonsl'ici  e.l  !!,»• 
mo.sl  lint'ort  =_nt  at  thf  momciii.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Wachitller  display  an;  in-' 
presBlvo  degree  of  lilrueiijnil  graap. 
Brahnis  l.<>.  for  all  hln  erud'lion.  by  ' ■ 
means  a perfect  or.iftsmuii,  for  '' ' 
Joints  In  Id;  work  ai  C'en  i-h;i  I; 
perceptible  iinle-  they  ari  Knioeii'  r! 
over  by  c-unnlngly  gauged  tempi  and  ^ 
dynamic.^.  They  li.id  no  sue’  t.ictful  ‘ 
handling  e.-^ierd-iy . with  the  re  uH 
that  portion.-  of  the  qmpltony,  p-  - 
ticiilarly  the  .second  and  fourtli  ii'--’  - 
mf-nt.°,  sounded  episodic  und  waninig 
In  integration.  ■ 

The  only  otfer  purely  orrhe-'iai 
number  on  tlie  program  was  the  (’by- 
kov.sky.  Third  Suite.  Percy  Gralng-r: 
wa.s  the  day’.s  soloist,  playing  th'- 
Sainl-Saens  second  piano  concerto.  It 
i.s  an  empty  piece,  even  at  tt.s  be 
but  Mr.  <';ainger’.s  robust  and  mar'  ii 
line  performance,  albf-it  a trlfie  ovei  • 
emphatic  at  limes,  made  it  sound  ef- 
fective. 1 

Ruth  Rogers,  who  .sang  in  the  N'ln’’. 
Symphony  last  week,  gave  a reclt.i' 
of  songs  at  .-Veolian  Hall  yeslerdey 
afternoon.  Her  program  wa.s  perfe-  i . 
ly  convent ionat,  offering  tlie  usual 
groups  in  Italian,  German.  French 
and  English.  Her  voice  i.s  one  of  un- 
usual volume,  clear  and  intore.--tlng  (n 
Its  upper  register  although  larking  In 
warmth  below.  Her  Interpretation- 
showed  intelligence  and  under.stand  ne 
without  great  distinction  in  either! 
.style  or  diction.  I.-adore  Luclcstone 
played  the  accompaniments  with  i-arei 
charm.  ; 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

•A  small  but  valiant  a .dien-  ■- 
ploughed  through  the  snow  lo  Town 
Hall  last  night  to  applaud  the  leliim 
of  Rose  and  Ottillln  Siitro.  This 
amiable  pair  In  theii'  recitals  for  two 
pianos  were  familiar  figures  on  Ihe 
New  York  concert  stage  a few  years 
ago,  but  an  absence  of  .several  years 
gave  this  first  performance  this  year 
the  aspect  of  a personal  welcome. 
Their  program  was  characteristically 
pleasing;  it  was  grouped  about  such 
numbers  as  a “Suite  founded  upon  j 
old  Irish  melodies  (dedicated  to  the' 
Misses  Sutro).’’  an  “Etude  Syn- | 
copique.”  by  Algernon  Ashton,  and 
’a  “'Valsc  Paraphrase,”  by  Edouard  I 
Schuett.  1 


At  the  same  hour  'Vlado  Kolltsch. 
a young  Croatian  violinist,  made  his 
American  debut.  He  revealed  a small 
but  pleasing  tone,  which  was.  how- 
ever. more  suited  to  a dra-wlng  room 
than  fo  the  vast  and  remote  recessei- 
of  Carnegie  Hall.  His  program  in- 
cluded the  Mozart  concerto  In  D 
major,  Bach’s  adagio  and  fugue  for 
\dolln  alone,  and  was  Introduced  by 
the  lne^■1table  "Detil’s  Trill.” 

At  Aeolian  Hall  Adela  Verne  gave 
her  second  piano  recital  of  the  .sen son 
with  a program  made  up  of  Paderoiv- 
ski’s  sonata  in  E flat  minor,  S-  liu- 
mann’s  ■‘Camaval”  and  a Chop'.n 
group. 


Large  numbers  made  :hnir  -.v...,  to 
the  Wanamakcr  Auditorium  yesterda-^ 
afternoon  to  hear  the  second  orp.  n 
recital  of  Marco  Enrico  Bo;  u,  who  at- 
jjan  with  Bach’s  Jlat  major  I'ri  liidc 
and  Fugue.  Louis  Edhn,  v.nlinisr.  k ol 
Cornelius  van  Vliet.  celli.st  took  pa'i 
in  later  numbers,  and.  with  Thcod" 
Celia,  harpist,  joined  in  the  la.-it  num- 
ber, Signor  Bossi’s  “Sposalizio. 


Violinist  Gives  First  Rer  tal. 

Vlado  Kolltsch,  M young 
s'K)lini.st.  gave  a first  reclti. 
Iniorestlng  conditions  , 

Gall  last  evening.  Mr.  K"  t-  '-b  ■!■' 
• iilrnt  admirer  tf  Mozart,  bn'l  'f''’ 


:r  '-^r 
farm  .ve 
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■•'I  A llege  of  rlayhig  upon  the  cora-i 
'r‘'sor's  violin,  an  instniment  made 
A-  Stainer  during  an  imprisonment 
;•  Prague  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
•.  iry  and  W»t  to  Mr.  Kolitsch  by 
Prince  Pobkowitz  of  that  city. 

The  young  violinist's  program 
ci'ened  with  that  .ancient  and  honor- 
nhle  standby  of  violin  literature,  Tar- 

• ini’s  "Devirs  Trill,"  and  the  follow- 
ing numbers  comprised  an  adagio 
and  fugue  by  Bach,  Mozart’s  concerto 
in  D major,  played  in  honor  of  the 

• •omposer's  170th  birthday,  and  a 
g’-oup  of  songs  by  Czech  composers, 
I'ibich,  Suit  and  Dvorak.  Mr. 

Kolit.sch's  accompaniments  werd 
played  by  Tiliss  Malvine  Gardner  onj 
an  eighteenth  century  spinet. 

The  occasion  was  another  demon-| 
Stratton  of  the  art  of  a violinist  who 
played  well  but  at  no  time  achievec 
any  great  distinction  ' i style  or  bril 
liance  in  technical  feals.  Ills  Intona 
tion  was  not  always  precise,  nor  did  he 
reveal  much  variety  in  tone  color 
But  his  chief  deficiency  lay  in  his 
failure  to  grasp  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  his  offerings.  The  symmetry 
was  haphazard  and  not  logically  con- 
structed. Much  of  the  Mozart  con 
certo  was  played  with  delicacy,  with 
considef'able  charm,  and  an  evident 
regard  for  sensitive  phrasing.  His 


early  arias  and  art  songs, ' .all  “given 
in  the  manner  and  mode  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuiT-"  Tha  composers  as 
listed  began  wdth  Bach.  16S5-1750.  and 
ranged  on  to  l^radisi,  171"-1795.  Some 
of  the  instrumental  wor’Ks  were  the 
formsr's  ’’Coucerto  in  Italian  style  ’ 
.and  the  latter’s  A major  toccata  and 
such  pieces  a.s  Rameau's  “Le  Rappel 
aes  Oiseaux.”  Mme.  Pelto'i-Jones  in- 
terspersed her  numbers  with  verbal 
Remarks  on  their  content,  and  dwelt 
it  somo  length  on  the  unbroken  mu- 
iical  lines  in  Bach’s  music.  Her  skill 
ind  appreciation  in  her  performance 
were  warmly  applauded.  Mr.  Reimers’s 
jongs  and  airs  included  JIartini  s 
‘Plasir  d’.A.mour,”  Monroe’s  “My 
Lovely  Celia”  and  Dolmetsch’s  ar- 
rangement of  ‘‘Have  You  Seen  but  a 
t\’hyte  Lillie  Grow?’’  And  then,  talj^- 
ing  spring  further  by  the  forelock,  in 
spite  of  the  widwdnter  blizzard  of  the 
day,  he  sang  Henry  Carey’s  charming 
song  "Spring,”  with  the  words,  “flocks 
are  sporting,  birds  are  courting.”  His 
singing  was  marlced  by  its  usual  taste 
and  mucii  likel.  The  audience  -was 
large. 


Miss  Rodgers  Gives  First  Recital. 

Miss  Ruth  Rodgers,  soprano,  gave 
her  first  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  with  Isidore  Luck- 
stone,  the  dean  of  all  excellent  ac-  j 
regard  for  sensitive  pm-asmg.  i-iis  companists.  at  the  piano.  |i 

toL  was  full  and  sonorous  and  he  Miss  Rodgers’s  prograin  comprised 
often  attained  a level  of  artistic  ex- 

rcellence  which  gave  hints  of  per-  centuries  by  Stiadellib  Seal  latti,  Sam 

hSr  better  ^ in  a .second  rc-  uel  Webbe  and  “Mr.  Br^et,’’ a groim 
; cital  of  compositions  brilliant  in  color  I of  German  heder,  a en  g 
j an*  ,nove»»,.  | 

I Give*  Recital  for  Two  Pianos.  . 

Rose  and  6ttilie  Sutro  gave  a recital 
I of  music  for  two  pianos  last  evening 
i in  Town  Hail.  These  two  players. 

! long  favorably  known  in  their  .special 
* field,  had  not  been  heard  in  New  York 
> in  several  season.s,  owing  to  their 
j iLppearance.s  made  in  Europe.  Their 
i program  contained  many  arrange- 
! ments  and  other  works  marked  for  a 
i first  performance,  such  as  a Mozart 
I fantasia,  which  was  written  for  an 
I oifpin  roll  in  a clock;  a Chopin  etude 
and  a Schuett  waltz,  written  for  the 
two  players.  The  list  included  fur- 
' ther  Brahms’s  variations,  opus  56,  b; 

« Mrs.  Beach’s  suite,  founded  on  old 
' Irish  melodies;  Alexis  Hollander's 
1 four  “Country  Dances”  and  Algernon 
1 .Ashton’s  “Etptle  Syncopique.” 
j The  two  r'ayers  sat  at  pianos 

■ placed  side  side — an  arrangement 

I originated  by  the  Sutros,  it  is  said— - 

■ instead  of  facing  each  other  in  the 
j usual  manner  of  two  piano  recitals. 

1 Their  playing  was  enjoyable.  It  had 
I grace,  a tone,  generally  good  and  much 
j finish  in  the  details  of  ensemble.  The 

audience  wa.s  not  large,  but  it  gave 
! hearty  applause. 


wholly  admirable  performance  of  the  over- 
ture, exquisite  in  detail  and  finely  built  up 
as  a whole.  In  both  works  there  was  some 
perfect  playing  by  the  orchestra,  both  In- 
dividually and  in  ensemble;  but  through 
some  cause  or  other — probably  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  hall — some  of  the 
wood-wind  went  out  of  tune  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  concert.  The  discrepancy  in 
pitch  was  still  more  noticeable  when  the 
wood-wind  had  to  dialogue  or  coalesce  with 
the  piano  in  the  B flat  minor  piano  con- 
certo, and  e.specially  in  those  aw'kward 
ejaculatory  passages  for  the  wind  in  the 
development  section  of  the  first  movement. 

Madame  Elly  Ney  treated  us  to  some  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  piano  play- 
lug  we  have  heard  for  some  time;  partic- 
ularly in  the  strenuous  combat  between 
herself  and  the  orchestra  in  the  big  open- 
ing theme  did  she  seem  to  be  blandly  in-' 
viting  the  orchestra  to  do  Us  damndest. 
In  the  first  theme  of  the  finale  her  tem- 
perament rather  ran  away  with  her;  with 
the  power  she  put  into  every  stroke  it, 
was  hardly  possible  to  get  the  sharp  artic- 
ulation and  the  sudden  high  lights  and 
shadows  that  the  theme  requires.  Al- 
together her  performance  was  thoroughly 
womanly  in  its  hardness;  for  the  touches 
of  masculine  gentleness  and  tenderness 
we  had  to  go  to  the  orchestra. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


Isainte”  (“The  Lost  Rose”),  composed 

,by  Mr.  Luck.stone  and  dedicated  to 
\ Miss  Rodgers,  and  a c.osing  -group 
of  English  songs,  including  a charm-| 
ing  bit  of  fancy,  “Moon  Marketing,'’; 
by  I’owell  Weaver.  I 

Notwit'astanding  .some  very  evident) 
vocal  deficiencies  Miss  Rodgers’s  re-i 
I cital  revealed  a voice  of  good  power.' 

‘ considerable  beauty  in  the  middle) 

I register  and  an  ability  in  dramatic) 

1 tone  color  which  sufficed  to  offset 
! other  characteristics  not  so  com- 
I mendable.  Her  Fi-ench  diction  was 
I poor,  but  her  German  songs  tvere 
delightfully  rendered. 

She  also  experienced  difficulty  in 
portamento  passages  and  her  rapid 
I vocal  passages  were  not  smoothly 
executed.  But  she  did  succeed  iu 
catching  the  spirit  of  her  songs.  Her 
interpretations  were  musical,  con- 
vincing and  often  full  of  color,  -'iiid 
when  Mr.  imekstone  can  he  coaxed 
from  congenial  retirement  his  accom- 
paniment.s  form  a brilliant  setting 
for  any  artist's  songs. 


Englith  Pianist  Warmly  Applauded. 

Miss  Adda  Verne,  English  pianist, 
who  had  reappeared  liere  this  .season 
a.s  soloist  and  later  gave  a recital,  was 

I heard  in  a second  program  of  music 
I for  the  pianoforte  last  evening  in 
I Aeolian  Hall.  She  began  with  Pa- 
i derewski’s  E flat  minor  sonata,  opus 
121.  and  then  followed  it  with  Schu- 
Iniann’s  “Carnaval.”  A Chopin  group 
j consisting  of  one  nocturne,  three 
: e tudes  and  a w;altz  filled  the  tliird 
■umber  ai.d  a Ifiszt  rhapsody  closed 
’ the  list. 

j The  splendid  Paderewski  sonata, 

J which  opened  the  recital,  ha«  had  com- 
Ijparatively  few-  hearings  since  the  com- 
’jposer  introdiiced  it  here  as  far  hack 
as  1908.  Mias  Verne  has  e\  id  m . a’ 
•d"ep  sympathy  with  the  great  rule's 
j music,  as  she  is  wont  to  play  it  fre- 
Iquently,  and,  incidentally,  he  it  ■■as 
jwho  first  aelvised  her  to  pursue  pirinu- 
I forte  playing  as  an  art.  She  caught 
. I well  the  dark,  tragic  mood  of  his 
; sonata  la.st  night,  ijlaying  the  music 
A.vith  technical  brilliance,  energy,  fire, 
and  sweeping  power,  and  where  needed 
with  no  little  of  tender,'  poetic  utter- 
ance. Her  performance  was  warmly! 
aiiplauded,  :.s  was  that  of  her  other  1 
numbers.  She  had  an  audience  of ) 
good  -size.  I 

Harpist  and  Tenor  Give  Recital. 

Mme.  I'fances  Pelton-.Iones,  harpsi-| 
r hordist,  gave  her  annual  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 
Sh'.  wag  assisted  bj'  Paul  Reimers, 
tenor.  The  program  consisted  of  “rare 
pr.d  lovely”  harpsichord  classics  and 


The  persons  engaged  in  tne  prin-r 
clpal  doings  of  the  lyric  version  of  j 
Hugo’s  “Do  RPi  s’  Amuse”  were  not ) 
all  the  same  ones  observed  in  previous  ■ 
performances.  Mme.  Amehta  Galli- j 
Curcias  Jjfilda,  Miguel  Fleta  as  the  gaj  ; 
young  Dnfcc  of  Mantua,  Vincente  Bai- 
Icster  es  -Riaoletlo.  Miss  Marion  Telva 
as  Maddalena,  and  Leon  Kothier  as 
Sparafvcile  were  the  important  sing- 
ers, though  perhaps  Paolo  Ananlan 
deserves  mention  because  he  Imper- 
sonated Monieronc,  the  outraged 
father  who  effectively  cursed  the  fool 
In  the  first  scene,  thereby  starting  ail 

the  trouble.  ■ 

Tho  performance  one  of  a t.iou- 
eand  of  the  same  sort.  The  opera  ts 
convontionul  and  it  would  reqmre 
something  like  genius  to  lift  it  out  of 
the  ruts  in  which  it  rolls  steadilj 
through  one  decade  after  another. 
Only  an  operatic  impersonator  of  tne 
highest  order  in  the  name  part  could 
change  the  familiar  aspect  of  ‘ Riso- 
Itto,”  and  such  impersonators  are  in- 
deed rare.  Mr.  Ballester,  a capable  and 
conscientious  person,  not  gifted 
an  extraordinary  voice  nor  a Jivia 
lraaglna.tion,  but  able  to  do  all  things , 
In  accordanc.c  with  the  traditions,  de- 
livered a jester  to  the  apparent  satis- 
I faction  of  tlie  auclicnce.  ^ 

^ Mr  Fleta,  who  is  one  of  the  idols  ot 
op'era  going  Italy,  sang  the  music  of 
ith  an  infinite  number  ot 
airs  and  graces,  was  a handsome 


■*  The  Philhannonic  Conceit  | 

rnCHAIKOVSKI’S  fifth  symphony  haS:  . •-■‘u  — -- 

I , u =i  difficult  of  the  Duke  with  an  infinite  number  ot  1 

A become  one  of  the  most  difficult  a handsome  1 

works  for  the  concluctoi.  Ve  kre  all  in-  and' wore  good  <-1°^ 

clM.„  ..  b.  crinC  01  Tcb,lkov,kl  *X‘;.;’f.o°.To  K SS  !ut- 

(lays;  and  w^e  start  the  fifth  or  the  sx  masculinity  would  make  his 

symphony  in  a mood  of  subconscious  op-  reputation  more  plausible- 

00.,«o„.  Tbot  ..0  H - I-  .»  j 

of  the  conductor  to  overcome.  But  Isj  bleating  O^Ma.  She  might, 

however,  sing  the  music 
thing  more  of  brilliancy  and  less  of 


no  easy  task;  if  he  does  not  give  Tchaikov- 
ski plenty  of  rein  the  music  makes'  no 
effect  on  us,  and  if  he  does,  the  music  is 
apt  to  become  over-strained,  over-tearful. 
Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten,  a few  weeks  ago 
solved  the  problem  very  skillfully  in  the. 
case  ot  the  “Pathetic”;  and  he  almost) 
solved  it  last  night  in  the  case  of  the 
Number  5.  It  was  mostly  in  the  first 
movement  that  Tchaikovski’s  sudden  and 
pronounced  changes  of  feeling  were  a 
little  too  much  for  him:  one  could  not 
niiite  see  the  inner  connection  between 
some  of  the  episodes.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  symphony  was  handlec 
in  masterly  style;  and  especially  in  the 
slow  movement  was  Mr.  Van  Hoogstrater 
a.s  happily  Inspired  as  he  was  a shor 
time  ago  In  the  "Pathetic.’’ 

Some  of  the  very  best  Tchaikovski  is  Ir 
the  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  overture;  he  nevei 
wrote  anything  more  purely  beautiful  that 
the  love  music,  or  anything  with  a strongei 
turn  of  the  wrist  or  a quicker  cut  am 
thrust  in  it  than  the  music  of  the  comba 
scene.  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  gave  us  f 


apathy  and  with  It^s  ‘frequent  inH 
delity  to  the  pitch.  Furthermore  she 

has  seemed  this  season  to  have  di« 
culties  in  her  upper  middle 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  are  onL 
Temporary.  The  voice  is  indeed  one  of 
uncommon  beauty. 

In  tile  afternoon  there  ^ as  a -P  - 
-cSal  perfonnanco  of  “Thais,  m 
Mme.  Jeritza  appeared  ^3 

the  Alexandrian  siren,  Mr.  Dam  e 
the  monk  and  Mr.  Errolle  ^ 

IMuie.  Jeritza  upro  a surgical  bantoge 
on  her  right  arm 
her  recent  fall  in  Fedora, 
were  no  bandages  on  her  voice. 

Arthur  Friedheim  Play*- 

Arthur  Friedfictm,  pianist,  gave  his 
on^  recital  in  New  York  this  season 

^^^reS’-ier^SThebe- 

^nf^sTaJfcloid 

fantasy.  No.  2.  on  themes 
zetti’s  "Lucrezia  Borgia.  H s 
number  was  Beethoven  s sonata  m A 


fiat,  opus  liSTanll  this  he  followed  '^ 
a Chopin  group  of  preludes,  etude*,  j 
the  study  in  double- thirds,._aitaag;e<ir 
for  the  left  hand,  by  Godowsky,  and  I 
the  B flat  minor  scherzo.  t 

Following  the  Chf.pin  music  be  gavel 
as  an  encore  Pmsenthal's  “Papifion,” 
and  at  the  end.  with  the  good  size*l 
audience  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  sev- 
eral more  encores,  including  Liszt’s 
sixth  rhapsody.  Much  in  - the  Chopin 
pieces  was  finely  played. 

Mr.  Frledheim’s  reading  of  the  Bee- 
thoven sonata  seemed  to  lack  Intrpira- 
tion,  though  there  was  sympathy 
•hown  in  the  lyric  jiassages.  One  of  j ^ 
the  few  living-  authorities  on  howj' 
Liszt  wishdd  his  works- Interpreted,  1 
Mr.  Frledheim's  performance  of  the) 
beautiful  “II  Sposalizlo”  was  delight-  ^ 
ful,  and  in  tho  ttvo  extended  fantasies,  i' 
especially  in  the  seldom  heard  and  not  |i 
very  valuable  “Lucrecia,”  held  the  at-  ^ 
tentlon  for  well  drawn  musical  lines  i 
accentuation  and  bravura  work.  ji 

Mr.  Frledheim’s  program  as  a whole-!l 
left  the  impression  that  he  ha?  many 
points  of  value  to  give  some  of  the 
present  day  young  pianists  and  espe- 
cially in . the  art  of  fingering  and  j' 
phrasing.  •, 

Gives  First  of  Five  Recitals.  jj 

Miss  Dai  Buell,  Boston  pianist,  l' 
gave  the  first  of  five  recitals  of  piano-  j ; 
forte  music  with  interpretative  re- 
marks last  evening  j)n  Chickerlng  Hall. 
She  gave  a similar  entertainment 
here  last  season.  The  title  of  her 
program — “Humor  in  IMuslc” — headed 
Bach’s  C miner  fantasy,  the  allegro 
from  Schumann’s  “FascWngschivank 
eus  Wien,”  Mj.cDo well’s  "Bre’r  Rab- 
bit,” Grieg’s  ’Tuck.”  Debussy's  ‘’Golli- 
•wog's  Cake  ■Ws'Ik,”  four  little  pieces, 
by  Bow4tn,  In  which  a child,  Arline 
Mance,  assisted,  five  scherzos,  name- 
ly, by  Beethoven,  Isaacs.  Hadley, 
Ropartz  and  Chopin,  and  other  selec- 
tions. Miss  Buell  entered  Into  her  sub- 
ject irith  deb’ghtful  enthusiasm,  her 
playlffg  had  fluency,  tonal  variety  and 
<3har91  and  her  remarks  greatly  Inter- 
ested her  audience,  which  was  of  good 
size. 

Van  Hoogstraten  Leads  Orchestra. 

The  various  conductonal  batons  of  j 
the  Hadle*  - Stravinsky  - Furtwaengler  j 
triumvirate  having  guided  the  Phil- 1 
harmonic  destinies  through  the  past  j 
six  or  seven  weeks,  laat  night  at  the 
society’s  fifth  students’  concert.  In  ^ 
Carnegie  Hall.  I\*illem  V.ix  Hoogstra^  t 
ten  reappeared  and  led  his  orchestra  ' 
in  an  all  Tschaikov.^ky  program  In 
■which  his  wife,  Elly  Ney.  tvns  the  solo- 
ist, playing  the  B flat  minor  piano 
concerto,  and  with  the  “Romeo  and 
Juliet”  overture  fantasy  preceding  It 
and  the  fifth  symphony  following  for 
the  final  number. 

1 The  orchestra  had  played  the  sym- 
phony as  recently  as  at  its  concert 
last  Sunday.  Last  night’s  audience 
evidenced  much  enjoyment  in  Mr.  Van 
HoogBtraten’s  reading  of  t.he  beauteous 
■work  a.s  it  did  al-so  In  that  of  the 
“Romeo”  overture.  Mme.  Ney  finds 
close  kinship  in  Tschalkovsky’s  dra- 
paatically  outlined  concerto.  Her  inter- 
Jpoietation  hoja  great  pdwejs  dash  and 

brilliance  and  received  the  tribute  of 
hearty  applause.  There  wa^;  much  ap- 
plause for  Mr.  Van  Hoogsti-aten  at  the 
beginning  of  the  concert. 


"Young  Barytone  Pleases. 

James  YToodside,  a voting  barytone, 
gave  a song  recital  in  the  Ton  n Hall 
last  e-.ening,  with  'Walter  Golde  at  the 
Iiiano  and  an  attractive  program  of 
songs,  which  managed  to  escape  in 
content  if  not  in  outline  the  ruthless 
shackles  of  the  formula  factory. 

ill-.  'Woodside’s  vocal  accomplisfc- 
ments  were  modest,  hut  they  were 
pleasant  and  of  ‘•ufficient  variety  and 
color  to  render  a carefully  chosen  pro- 
gram effective  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able. There  were  airs  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Handel  and  Beethoven.  There 
were  Engli.sh,  French  and  German 
groups  of  favorite  lieder,  and  the  re- 
cital was  over  by  9:40.  More  honor  to 
Mr.  Woodsldel 

This  young  bapytone  sang  wit 
jrpirit,  good  intonation  and  a su 
grasp  of  his  offerings.  His  voice  w 
not  large  and  its  range  wa.s  quite  li 
ited.  But  he  used  his  vocal  matert 
skillfully.  He  'was  satisfied  to  do  w 
he  could  well  and  the  results  were 
tirely  praiseworthy.  His  German  li 
were  delicaiely  and  delightfully 
.tnrn.t  althouah  Mr.  Woodside’; 


tux  oc‘'t)9tanKl  relRps«. 


Badiaus  Playa  With  Spirit. 

llhelm  Bachaua  frave  the  first  of 
throe  piano  rocltala  of  the  season 
:hi-  ‘ At'ollan  Hall  last  evening:.  When 
Mr.  Bnchans  returns  for  one  of  hla  tn- 
fri  Quent  recital.s  the  temperature  In 
those  chilly  days  rl.ses  perceptibly,  for 
th  ' sympathy,  simplicity  and  warmth 
niuch  light  up  his  art  have  made  his 
pnritaJs  sliine  like  beacon  fires  amid  a 
ho't  of  lesser  flames. 

He  played  Bach's  chromatic  fantasy 
and  fugue,  Beethoven’s  D minor  so- 
n;r.u  op.  81h  Ernest  Hutcheson’s  ar- 
i ii,emenL  of  Mendelssohn’s  "Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream.”  Scherzo.  Grieg’s 
G •minor  ballad.  Schumann’s  O minor 
<onii>j.  .six  studies  by  Chopin  and 
Li.'iZt's  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

B.och’s  inimitable  masterpiece  lacked 
sTomcihing  of  im  press  ft’e  ness  and 
tndeur.  but  it  was  played  with  in- 
dgbl,  fine  iretelUgence  and  a sure 
toucii  that  cut  to  the  core  of  thematic 
structure.  Eeetho\*en’s  sonata,  a 

rfsher  slender  shaft  beside  his  later 
raomunental  works,  was  presented  with 
all  ‘he  plasticity  and  rhjihm  of  a 
piece  of  ssmimekrical  sculpture.  In- 
de«d  it  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
ch  iricter,  in  Schumann’s  sonata  and 
r.oiw  other  romanticists  that  Mr. 
Buchaus  visibly  expands  and  glows, 
li.-  was  at  his  tuest  last  evening — he 
seldom  descends  to  anything  below 
I'  at  level — with  a weajth  of  warm 
ce’.or  where  necessarj',  a delicate  and 
ai^y  touch,  sensuous  but  not  too  sensu- 
ous. and  an  adequate,  if  not  extensive, 
ra-ge  of  dynamics  with  which  to  lend 
form  xnd  strengrth  to  his  warm  and 
colorful  readings. 

M'^ndelasohn’s  scherzo  should  prove 
to  he  one  of  the  few  satisfactorj'  tran- 
ecriptions  of  orchestral  scores.  It  was 
exquisitely  played  with  an  airy  grace 
ind  charm  wholly  delightful.  In  short, 
'o  «ne  auditor  at  least  one  of  Mr. 
Bacliaus’s  recitals  contains  more  solid 
mueicaJ  satisfaction  than  a dozen  pa- 
rades by  the  ghy  young  knights  of  the 
keyboard.  Is  It  because  on©  Is  never 
conscious  of  Mr.  Bachaua.  the  inter- 
preter, until  his  enjoyable  music  has 

Cea.aeri? 

’The  audience,  though  of  modest  size, 
was  enthusiastic  and  warm  in  its  ap- 
plause. 


/' 


j'h©  two  operas  of  the  day  were 
piHtcd  but  uneventful,  and  there 
v.;-ro  no  fatalities  other  than  these 
that  belong  in  the  usual  routine  of 
almost  any'  operatic  plot.  In  the 
afternoon,  Jerltza  threw  herself  Into 
'-'no  role  of  Thais  with  the  same 
fervor  that  almost  resulted  disas- 
trously in  ‘‘Fedora’’  two  nights  before. 
Foi  lunately  Danise  was  a singing 
Athanael,  and  the  Athanael  of  Danise 
Is  Tathor  soothing  than  otherwise,  so 
•that  the  tragedy  unfolded  to  the 
sar^'harino  cadences  of  the  Massenet 
music  w-as  entirely  the  concern  of 
Thais  herself  and*  not  of  her  radiant 
interpreter.  It  was  a , thoroughly  fa- 
miliar ,.cast  except  for  Ralph  Errole, 
vi-ho  shng  with  much  .cool  dexterity 
ti-e  role  of  Nicias,  that  amazingly 
\aodern  man  about  town  who  creeps 
inexplicably  into  Alexandria  and  the 
early  Christian  era. 

‘‘Rlgoletto’’  in  the  evening  bropghi 
out  its  horde  of  delighted  standees  fO! 
;he  usual  performance,  wHn  Gall!-- 
Curcl  heading  the  cast.  The  only 
new  figure  was  Vicente  Ballester,  whe 
has  sung  the  title  role  In  New  Tork 
with  various  migratory  opera  com- 
panies but  never  before  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan. 'His  Rigoletto  was  suave, 
intelligent  and  melodious  and,  after 
the  excci^stve  agonies  wliich  this  stage 
Mas  endured  of  late,  it  gained  rather 
than  lost  by  not  following  the  stereo- 
typed outbursts  of  emotloh.i 


I Eileen  (^  ne,  a Danish,  impressionist 
dancer,  supplied  the  program  la.st 


evening  for  the  Board  of  Educatlon’.s 
free  concert  in  Cooper  .'Union.  Miss 

IGlane  established  herself  with  her  au- 
dience early.  This  lithe,  graceful  and 
imaginative  lady  creates  her  own 
dances,  caling  upon  classic  music  only 
audience,  quick  to 
catch  her  meanings  and  her  interpre- 
.ative  intentions,  gave  every  indication 
Oi.  ^emg  thoroughly  pleased. 


KfussevilzUy  ami  Hie  Boston  Symplioiiy 
Orclicstra  ' i 4 Z J~ 

KOUi^tU-lVlTZKY  S program'  last  night 
was  skilfully  devised  to  prepare  us 
for  Tchaikovski's  lifUi  symphony.— or 
rather  for  KoussevUzky’s  performance  ot 
ii.  A concerto  of  Philipp  Emmanuel  Bach 
in  D major,  in  a modern  orchestral  ar- 
rangement b.v  Ma.xiinilian  iSteinberg,  made 
u.s  wish  that  some  student  would  give  us  a 
real  sUiily  of  Carl  Philipp:  for  none  ot  the 
.standard  histories  treat  him  quite  satis- 
factorily. He  did  not  get  his  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  day  without  deserving  it; 
and  cacli  fresh  work  of  his  that  comes  to 
our  knowledge — especially  the  remark- 
able 'cello  concerto  that  M.  PoUain  dis- 
covered in  Brussels  and  played  in  London 
last  year — deepens  our  conviction  of  his 
unusual  quality.  The  concerto  given  last 
night  has  not  the  depth  and  power  of 
thought  of  the  'cello  concerto,  but  no  one 
could  question  the  genius  of  fhe  man  who 
could  write  such  a slow  movement.  It 
was  played  with  Koussevitzky’s  usual  keen 
sense  of  line,  and  with  great  beauty  of 
instrumental  tone. 

I Ravel’s  orchestral  arrangement  of  two 
f Debussy’s  piano  pieces,  the  "Sara- 
bande”  and  the  “Danse,”  rather  takes 
horn  than  adds  to  our  understanding  of 
Debuss.v,  but  adds  considerably  to  our 
cnowledge  of  Ravel.  One  hardly  x’ealizes 
low  purely  pianistic  is  Debussy’s  think- 
ng  in  his  piano  works  until  we  hear  them 
)h  some  other  instrument  or  combination 
if  instruments,  when  the  inner  life  and 
haracter  of  them  seem  to  be  completely 
diangecl.  But  if  we  can  forget  the  sound 
if  those  works  on  the  piano  and  take 
Pavel's  arrangements  as  quasl-indepen- 
lieiit  works,  they  are  fascinating.  One  of 
[he  unfathomable  mysteries  of  modern 
music  is  how  each  composer,  using  the 
ame  instruments  as  all  the  others,  writes 
(limself  so  completely  upon  his  scoring 
that,  as  Sir  Henry  Wood  has  pointed  out 
in  a brilliant  article  in  Dent’s  new  Dic- 
tionary of  Music,  we  can  recognize  any 
modern  composer,  independently  of  what 
he  is  saying,  by  the  mere  color-texture 
of  his  work,  it  is  perhaps  because  the 
scoring  of  these  two  dances  is  so  thor- 
oughly Ravel  that  we  feel  them  to  be, 
in  their  orchestral  form,  not  quite 
Debussy.  But  the  scoring  is  in  each  case 
a model  of  tasle  and  understanding,  and 
the  dances  give  unlimited  opportunities 
for  exquisite  solo  playing — opportunities 
that  were  taken  full  advantage  of  last 
night. 

Tenor  solos  of  the  ordinary  concert 
type  would  have  clashed  with  such  a 
iprogram  as  this.  Mr.  Roland  Hayes  is 
therefore  to  be  commended  not  less  for 
his  choice  of  songs  than  for  his  very 
hcauUfUi  singing  of  them.  Liszt’s  setting 
I'C  the  104th  sonnet  of  Petrarch  (given  on 
jthis  ociasion  with  Busoni's  orche.sUation) 
jls  full  of  difficulties  both  of  range  and 
jpbrasing.  Mr.  Hayes  seemed  a little  un- 
leasy  in  making  .some  transitions . pf  tone, 
*but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  son- 
net wa.s  sting  with  the  purest  tone  and 
with  thorough  command  of  the  long  melo- 
:lic  lines.  Equally  beautiful,  in  a quieter 
way,  was  the  performance  of  the  charm- 
ing "Repose  ’ aria  from  Berlioz’s  “Plight 
into  J-igypl.  ” 

Koussevitzky  s reading  of  the  Tchai- 
kovski Number  Five  fis  his  own,  and 
opinion  about  it  wdll  be' divided.  We  have 
never  any  right  to  quarrel  wdth  an  artist’s 
conception  pf  a work  until  we  have  at  any 
fate  made  an  effort  to  place  ourselves  at 
his  point  of  view;  it  is  the  mere  inno- 
cence of  impertinence  to  declare  a reading 
to  be  "wrong”  merely  because  it  liappens 
[o  be  a different  reading  from  our  own. 
U’hat,  then,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  is 
i-Coussevitzky’s  view  of  the  fifth  symphony’.’ 
iilil  we  have  discovered  that — or  persu- 
ded  ourselves  that  we  have — we  shall 
inly  be  able  to  indulge  in  futilities  about 
'taking  liberties  with  the  tempo,”  and  all 
the  other  recognized  cliches  for  occasions 
like  this. 

Once  or  twice  1 wa.s  unable  even  to 
gue^  what  was  in  the  conductor’s  mind; 
and  as,  on  these  rare  occasions,  I could 
only  feel  sub-consclously  that  he  was 
"wrong,”  I should  have  every  sympathy 
with  any  one  who.  being  iii  a similar  diffi- 


culty all  throii,--  should  (ICclai!-  Ihc  pci 
tormanca  to  "wrong”  almost  f ■ in 
eb'.rt  in  finiih.  1 would  cite,  as  an  lllus- 
Lrailon  of  what  1 mean,  the  slight  slowing 
down  of  the  tempo  at  the  commencement 
of  the  syncopated  melody  in  the  waltz- 
movement.  Something  must  have  been 
going  on  in  Koussevltzky’s  mind  at  this 
point  at  which  I could  not  even  guess.  But 
when  another  slightly  slower  tempo  than 
the  usual  was  adopted  just  before  the  final 
stage  of  this  movement,  the  new  point  ot 
view  seemed  to  declai-o  itself  quite  clearly 
to  me  and  to  justify  Itself.  Indeed,  I have 
never  heard  the  end  of  this  movement 
made  so  significant.  That  Tchaikovski 
had  a very  definite  poetic  idea  in  his  mind 
at  this  point  is  shown  by  the  curious  and 
quite  unusual  color — so  different  from  its 
u.sual  br.azen  harshness — that  he  gives  to 
the  "Fate”  theme  (let  us  call  it  that  for 
convenience’s  sake).  Koussevitzky’s  slack- 
ening of  the  pulse  of  the  music  just  before 
the  entry  of  the  theme  made  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  episode  clearer,  to  me,  than 
It  has  ever  been  before.  . It  is  not  a mean- 
ing that  I could  put  into  words;  but  a 
meaning  it  certainly  had. 

Here,  then,  i.s  a case  of  an  unaccustomed 
treatment  of  a familiar  passage  becoming 
perfectly  logical  when  one  has  placed  one- 
self, or  fancied  one  has,  at  the  point  of 
view  of  the  conductor.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  symphony  it  was  less  difficult 
to  perceive  the  personal  point  of  view. 
Koussevitzky  showed  us  Tchaikovski  as  he 
really  was:  he  let’ him  work  himself  into 
any  paroxysm  of  terror  he  liked,  and,  when 
his  nerve  broke  and  he  began  to  weep, 
let  him  weep  and  pity  himself  to  his 
heart’s  content.  Was  it  right  or  wrong 
to  do  .so?  The  answer  depends  on  what 
view  you  lake  of  the  conductor’s  fune- 
I tions.  If  you  claim  that  your  own  conception 
of  -the  work  is  the  only  possible  right  one, 
you  will  naively  declare  the  other  to  be 
Avrong.  But  if  you  take  the  view  that 
i in  a work  like  this. — a human  document, 
Uo  use  a term  that  has  rather  dropped  out 
of  fashion,  a long  chapter  of  highly  emo- 
tional self-confession — the  conductor  is  an 
actor  as  truly  as  the  player  ot  Hamlet  or 
(Edipus  is,  you  must  allow  an  actor  of 
genius  to  play  the  part  as  he  feels  it. 

[ It  is  futile  to  turn  round  on  him  and  say 

that  you  do  not  like  such  a character  as 
he  portrays.  You  do  not  make  it  a com- 
plaint against  the  actor  who  shows  lago 
as. a monster  of  iniquity  that  you  could 
not  live  with  stich  a character  as  lago.  It 
is  equally  irrelevant,  aesthetically,  to  say 
that  you  have  no  sympathy  with  a charac- 
ter so  neurotic  as  the  Tchaikovski  wliom 
Koussevitzky  shows  us  in  the  first  two 
movements  of  the  symphony.  If  Cezanne 
paints  a crushed  tomato  in  all  the  rich 
tints  of  putrefaction,  it  is  no  valid  criti- 
cism of  the  painting  to  say  that  you  don’t 
like  tomatoes,  anyhow,  and  least  of  all 
when  they  are  rotten.  And  it  i.s  no  criti- 
cism of  such  a character  as  Koussevitzky 
draws  in  the  early  part  of  the  symphony 
to  say  that  you  despise  a man  so  lacking 
in'  self-control.  Granting  the  postulate 
that  such  a character  is  conceivable,  s^nd 
that  it  is  in  just  such  music  as  this  that 
just  such  a character  as  that  would  ex- 
press itself,  the  conductor  is  justified  in 
lieightening  the  lights  and  deepening  the 
shadows  of  a soul  the  very  essence  of 
which  was  the  perpetual  oscillation  be- 
tween self-terror  and  self-pity. 

It  is  futile,  again,  to  lay  it  down  dog- 
matically that  the  tempo  of  the  finale  was 
"too  fast.”  It  would  have  been  too  fast 
for  any  other  reading:  but  it  was  not  a 
shade  too  fast  for  this.  The  final  allegro, 
indeed,  not  only  was  justified  by  but  itself 
justified  all  that  had  gone  before;  when 
once  the  dark  obsession  that  had  tortured 
the  man’s  mind  in  the  earlier  movement.s 
had  been  rolled  away,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  find  relief  in  a dance  as  mad 
i as  this.  There  was  thus  nothing  capri- 
I cious  or  ill-governed  in  the  reading: 

I everything  was  under  the  most  masterly 
control.  One  might  or  might  not  agree 
with  it  or  like  it;  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  any  one  who  heard  it  will 
I forget  it. 

I ERNEST  N'E\V.M.4X. 
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Thi*  Ho  Aon  phony. 

Nothini;  '-'.iilil  h ' 1 IV:-  llliistnsin; 
the  variii;  -n'l  of  qimiPIf-i 

that  ;;o  to  th  m i;  of  Km:  . , 

vltaky,  (omluct.ir  of  llio  IJ-.d-.n  -ym- 
phony  urrhi  tra.  than  ti  ..  j,r  ’-irmun-  i 
of  Ti-hidkovsky’  Fifth  r-omp' I'lny, 
which  concludi  d iliu  progrdiii  - f tk- 
conci-rt  given  hist  night  In  C’arn<  c 
Hall.  The  symphony,  be  It  aald.  Is  n r.-, 
look'd  ujion  with  nverslon  by  the  aver- 
Kgi  revicv.-'  r when  It  eppears  on  a New  ' 
York  program,  n tm.-,  nr,  usual,  bo,--n 
mcrcllc.ssly  ovcrjilay'il  hero  thli  seanon  • 
IFor  at  least  half  it.-  length  it  Is  Tchul-  . 

ovsky  in  hl.s  most  lenllmental  despon- 
dent, self-pltylng  vein.  Nor  did  Mr, 
Koussevitiky.  putting  it  on  his  pro- 
gram. escape  the  suspicion  ot  pandering 
to  public  taste  and  craving  the  oppor- i 
tuniticB  which  the  E minor  symphony  \ 
gives  the  conductor — if  so  ho  desires— I 
for  self-display. 

For  a good  three.  movemcnL'  Mr.  ' 
i Koussevitsky  confirmed  rather  than 
diminished  the  listener’s  r'uspiclons. 
Particularly  In  tne  first  movement  din 
he  inordinately  drag  tempi  and-  sugar 
phrases.  There  was  beautiful  playing  In 
the  slow  movement,  but  not  such  to 
reconcile  the  listener  to  soporific  tempi 
and  the  prevalence  of  sob  and  groan— 
until  the  finale  arrived,  when  suddenly 
conductor  and  composer  drew  themselves 
I U|i  to  an  incredible  height — in  the  most 
nobly  affinnative  music  Tchaikovsky 
over  penned— and  wild  hosannas  were 
heard,  and  victorious  armies  marched 
■across  the  sky.  In  majesty.  In  irresist- 
ible power,  and  in  the  control  retained 
, by  the  conductor,  even  in  the  moments 
1 of  the  most  frantic  rejoicing  this  was 
a performance  to  remember,  a perform- 
ance of  heroic  and  kindling  glory.  It  1.- 
no  common  musician,  or  ordinary  man. 
who  does  a thing  like  that,  and  It  hai 
been  apparent  ere  this  that  Mr.  Kousst'- 
vitsky,  with  his  .singular  greatnesses 
and  inequalities,  is  not  -an  artist  to  be 
lockonetl  by  common  mea.surements. 

Roland  Hayes  was  soloist  at  this  con- 
cert. He  sang  Liszt’s  104th  Bonnet  of 
Vctraich  and  the  cJiarming  "Repose  of 
the  Holy  Family,”  from  Berlioz’s 
"Flight  into  Egypt.”  In  this  air.  sung 
by  Mr.  Hayes  with  Ills  wonted  musician- 
ship  and  sensetiveness  of  manner,  to-  i 
male  voices  were  used  for  the  finale 
“Alleluias”  back  of  the  scene.  It  is 
music  of  a delightful  naivetd  and  a 
purity  of  style  which  some  have  ac-  ; 
cused  Berlioz  of  affecting.  In  the 
Prtrarchlan  sonnet  of  Liszt  the  •■Inger 
wa.s  not  heard  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  inu.slc  lies  Idgh  and  rather  poorly 
for  his  voice.  He  showed  th.at  hla  upper 
register  continues  to  develop,  but  the 
vocal  style  was  rough  and  rather 
forced.  Mr.  Hayes  has  never  impressed  , 
■ u.s  as  a singer  for  the  big  or  brassy  ef-  ^ 
!fect.  but  rather  as  an  artist  of  an  in-  : 
Aelligence  and  sensitiveness  better  re- 
served for  finer  things.  He  was.  never-  - 
theless,  warmly  and  repeatedly  recalled 
by  the  audience. 

The  concert  opened  w^ith  the  delightful : 
concerto  for  orchestra  (as  arranged  by  ' 
Maximilian  Steinberg)  in  D major,  of  I 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  music  not  familiar  here, 
and  amply  worth  the  pains  taken  to  in- 
troduce it.  Philip  Emmanuel  can  .sel- 
dom have  written  in  a lovelier  vein  • 
tlian  in  the  .slow  movement  of  thlf 
work,  originally  scored  for  violin,  quln- 
lon,  viol  a’amore,  viola  da  gumba  an' 
bass  viol  and  rearranged  for  flute,  two 
oboes,  bassoon,  liorn  and  strings  at  Jlr. 
KouESeviUky’s  suggestion.  Those  were 
the  ilay.s  when  composers  could  write 
slow  movements.  They  did  not  need  a 
poetic  program  or  a modern  orchestra, 
'i'hey  had  only— apparently— to  a'iopt  a 
tempo  and  a type  of  measure  snd  allow 
beautiful  musical  ideas  to  luxuriate  over 
Page  after  page  of  paper.  ,tnd  tlu-re.  it 
more  than  beauty  of  melodic  lino  in 
this  music.  Its  mood,  for  want  of  s 
better  term,  may  fittingly  be  called  ’’ro- 
mantic.” There  are  nieasures  I'f  = >i 
clij.siastlcal  color  and  effect,  but  fl,.  y 
evoke  from  the  -strings  a.  song  'liat  is 
anything  but  that  of  the  cloister,  an,.  - 
the  atmosplicro  is  one  of  iioctri  -ind 
emotion.  ,,  . , 

Jfr.  Koussevitsky  used  an  KngllsD 
horn  in  its  upper  register,  instead  or 
an  oboe,  for  passages  of  sustalne'’.  solo 
ploying,  aryl  this  gave  added  character 
ami  instrumental  color  to  the  music 
Bach’s  son.  The  performance  ='t  Uir 
suite  as  a whole  was  an  eloquent  onS, 
distinguished  by  uncommon  warmth  ■f 
■'ine  of  the  strings  and  fim-  balanee. 
between  the  different  orchestra  choirs. 
The  last  movement  is  the  least  ImiKir- 
idnt.  For  the  greater  imrt  it  is  delights 
fully  melodic  and  substantially  weven 
music. 

'i'lie  Sar.abande  and  Dani-e  of  Debur.sv, 
as  orchestrated  by  Ravel,  showed  a.i-'a.n 
■what  a past  master  of  Instrum-  ntatlor. 
Ravel  is,  and  how  unnecessary,  on  the 
■whole,  it  was  for  him  to  transcribe  lor 
orehestra  a d'dlghtful  piano  pli'ce; 
sp-  ak  of  the  Sa:  abande  be.'-t  left  in  ‘I- 
original  form.  Th  Dance  is  muih  mo'e 
i desirable  in  orchestral  dress.  Tliese 
compositions  M r.  Koussevit.sky  con- 
ducted with  excellent  results,  both  tecn- 
i nical  and  inteipretlve.  from  his  orches- 
tra. But  the  lasting  memory  of  the  eve- 
ning is  the  finale  of  Tchaikov.sky  s .”.  m- 
pliony.  In  that  he  towered,  not  merely 
a brilliantly  gifted  conductor  or  an  er- 
ratic "reader”  of  masterpieces,  but  % 
great  creative  interpreter- 
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TMr.i  evemn*  concert  by  the  Boston 
Syinj>liony  Orchestra,  at  Carnesrio  Hall; 
Bert:-'!  Kousaevitcky.  conductor;  soloist, 
Rolu-ud  Hayes. 

PROGRAM 

L '’oncerto  for  Orchestra  in  D major 

C.  P.  E.  Bach 

O^rrangred  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 

Z.  lotth  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  (accom- 
paniment arranged  for  orchestra 

by  Busoni) Liszt 

Mr.  Hayes 

S.  Air.  •'The  Repose  of  the  Holy 
P.amllr,”  from  "The  Flight  Into 

Ogypt" Berlioz 

Mr.  Hayes 

♦.  .Sarabande:  Danse Debussy-P.avel 

S.  Svmphony  No.  6,  in  E minor 

Tchaikovsky 


‘ Evideiitlj'  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra is  on  easy  street  these  days, 
now  that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  what  the  managerial 
world  so  happily  calls  "a  box-ofRce 
riot.’’  We  are  moved  to  this  cheering 
conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the  Orches- 
tra brought  eight  women  singers  all 
the  way  from  Boston  (regardless  of  the 
fortune  it  costs  to  triivel  between  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  world),  only  that  they  might 
sing  ten  measures  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  close  of  a number  on  last  night’s 
program.  And  those  ten'  measures,  in 
which  a chorus  of  four  sopranos  and 
four  altos  merely  sing  “Halleluja! 
Halleluja!”  as  an  epilogue  to  the  tenor 
air  of  the  Narrator  in  “The  Repose  of 
the  Holy  Family’’  from  Berlioz’s  “L’En- 
fance  du  Christ,”  are  optional— Berlioz 
says  in  his  score  that  in  th(i  absence  of 
a chorus,  the  tenor  may  sing  the  ten 
bars  of  the  first  soprano. 

* » » 

But  the  lordly  Boston  Symphony 
stooped  to  no  such  expedient.  They 
magnificently  chose  to  perform  the 
work  as  Berlioz  obviously  preferred 
that  it  should  be  done.  And  so,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  last  night’s  audience, 
who  were  unwarned  by  the  program, 
Berlioz’s  “eight  voices  of  unseen 
angels”  floated  out  from  behind  the 
scenes  after  Mr.  Hayes  had  finished  his 
solo,  and  ended  the  excerpt  as  Ber- 
lioz had  so  poetically  conceived  it — 
on  an  ethereal  chord  of  A major  for 
the  distant  choir.  The  effect  was  en- 
chanting. The  Narrator  had  just  sung 
of  the  angels  who  were  keeping  vigil 
over  the  Holy  Family  as  they  rested, 
and  their  “Hallelujah!  ” was  an  exquisite 
epilogue  to  the  tale. 

Last  night,  to  be  sure,  the  angels 
from  Boston  were  not  absolutely  in 
tune  on  their  final  A major  chord;  but 
their  peccancy  was  hardly  noticeable, 
a * » 

The  excerpt  from  Berlioz’s  tripar- 
tite oratorio  is  seldom  heard  in  New 
York.  It  is.  in  the  main,  delectable 
I music — a little  insipid  in  places,  as  in 
the  instrumental  introduction,  where 
the  simplicity  of  the  style  is  a bit  too 
obviously  sought.  But  there  are  deli- 

■ cious  passages  in  it — music  of  a sweet, 
i cool,  dreaming  loveliness,  tenderly 
' primitive,  which  must  astonish  those 

who  know  Berlioz  only  as  the  wild, 

. untamed  Romanticist  of  the  “Fantas- 
tic” Symphony  and  “Harold  in  Italy.” 
Mr.  Hayes  sang  this  music  with  his 
usual  refinement  of  style  and  depth  of 
■feeling.  He  was  particularly  moving 
] in  his  delivery  of  “L’Enfant  Jesus 
' dormait”  and  “Les  anges  du  ciel  k 
! genoux  auiour  d’eux.”  But  on  the 
, whole  he  w.is  not  at  his  best  last  night. 

' He  sang  h(s  first  number,  Liszt’s  in- 
tolerably sentimental  setting  of  Pe- 
trarch’s 10*lth  sonnet,  “Pace  non  trovo” 

I 'with  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
I arranged  by  Busoni)  as  disappoiont- 

■ ingly  as  we  have  heard  him  sing  any- 
: thing.  Some  of  his  high  notes  sent  a 

shiver  through  sensitive  nerves,  and  he 
was  not  always  on  the  pitch.  But  he 
was  readily  forgiven  after  he  had  come 
to  the  end  of  the  Berlioz  number,  and 
the  audience  lavished  applause  upon| 
him,  so  that  for  a time  an  encorej 

seemed  imminent.  ' 

♦ • 

The  orchestral  concerto  by  Emanuel 
Bach  was  new  to  New  York.  It  was 
performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra January  26.  1923,  for  the  first  time 
in  America,  at  a concert  conducted  by 
Darius  Milhaud,  but  the  Philadelphians 
had  never  played  it  here. 

The  score  of  this  arrangement  con- 
tains the  following  note  by  the  tran- 
scriber,  Maximilian  Steinberg  (son-in- 
law  of  "i  imsky-Korsakoff) : 

“Th*i  Tnanuflcript  of  this  concerto  bears 
no  Indication  of  the  date  of  its  compoal- 
It  is  written  in  four  concertant© 

• ‘rinr  parte.  Th©  manuscript  belongs  to 
tn.-v  ■"•harles  Oulllon  collection  at  Bourr- 

• F/jf-nresse.  Krance,  in  which  It  appears 
' ao  No.  718." 

arrangenient,  which  was 
pu:)hr  hcd  in  1911.  is  for  a reduced  or- 
chestra  of  one  flute,  two  oboes,  Eng- 
Lsh  horn,  one  bassoon,  one  horn  and 
;ti  logs.  The  work  in  this  form  is  prac- 
tically a concerto  grosso  after  the 
:tvle  of  the  illustrious  father  of  Carl 


Philipp  bijaJitiel.  ■xnaT'i‘3^0  say.  its' 
essential  characteristic  is  its  contrast- 
ing of  a small  group  of  solo  instru- 
ments— in  this  case  the  woodwind  and 
horn — with  the  full  string  band. 

• • • 

The  first  movement  is  an  allegro 
moderate  in  D major,  2-2,  in  which 
the  two  oboes  and  bassoon  are  con- 
suicuous;  the  second,  andante  lento 
moito,  B minor,  0-8,  has  a beautiful 
opening  solo  for  the  English  horn,  ac- 
comoanied  by  violas  and  cellos,  and  -n 
concluding  passage  for  muted  strings, 
oboe,  flute,  bassoon  and  horn.  Tlie 
fin.ale  is  a rollicking  6-8  allegro  in  D. 

'This  music  is  at  times  amazingly 
contemporaneous  in  feeling — there  are 
suggestions  of  “Parsifal”  in  the  passage 
for  muted  strings  at  the  end  of  the 
slow  movement;  and  the  solo  for  the 
English  horn  (consummately  played 
last  night  by  Mr.  Speyer)  has  a mod- 
ernity of  expression  that  is  not  easy 
to  account  for.  The  whole  concerto  is 
delightful.  'Why  it  should  have  waited 
fourteen  years  for  a New  York  per- 
formance is  just  another  one  of  those 
mysteries  of  our  local  concert  pro- 
grams. 

* sft  # 

The  two  Debussy  dances,  as  brilliant- 
ly transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Ravel, 
are  familiar  through  repeated  perform- 
ances by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  first  played  them  here  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1923 — though  last  night’s  house 
bill  announced  them  as  “First  Time  in 
America”  (New  York,  at  last  accounts, 
was  still  in  the  Union,  though  she  may 
be  slipping). 

•Mr.  Koussevitzky  played  them  admir- 
ably, as  he  had  previously  played  the 
Bach  concerto. 

We  were  able  to  hear  only  two  move-; 
ments  of  Tchaikovsky’s  symphony. | 
This  outrageously  neglected  work  had 
had  only  seven  and  a half  New  York' 
performances  in  the  present  month  of 
January,  which  was  doubtless  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Koussevitzky  chose  toj 
make  the  record  an  even  eight.  He 
dwelt  overlong,  as  he  loves  to  do,  on 
those  not  infrequent  passages  of 
Tchaikovsky’s  score  from  which  the 
treacle  drips  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  sweeten  a carload  of  Schonbergian 
lemons.  For  example,  the  antiphonal 
passage  for  horns  and  strings  in  the 
first  movement,  half  a dozen  measures 
after  letter  G in  the  score.  But  he 
played  the  slow  movement  with  a 
beautiful  blend  of  dignity  and  romantic 
fervor,  and  Mr.  Wendler  (if  it  was 
he)  played  his  difficult  horn  solo  with 
admirable  skill  and  taste. 

The  house  was  a large  one,  and  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra  were 
left  in  no  doubt  whatever  concerning 
■.heir  place  in  the  local  heart. 


/• 


By  Deems  Taylor 


trffrfrrrjifUi’V 
editions.) 

•THE  BOSTON  SYMPHON’^. 

It  cost  something  to  -wade,  swim, 
slide,  ski  and  otherwise  navigate  to 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  to  hear  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  play, 
and  the  highest  compliment  one  can 
possibly  pay  the  concert  is  to  report, 
briefly,  that  It  was  worth  It.  ^r. 
Koussevitzky  offered  a rarely  b^- 
anced  and  satisfying  program  and  h s 
choirs  sang  together  in  very  plausible 
imitation  of  the  morning  stars. 

1 It  Is  always  an  occasion  when  e 
Boston  Symphony  offers  a soKilst.  and 
hast  night  was  a particularly  red- 
' starred  one.  For  the  soloist  was  p- 
land  Hayes,  who  sang  Llsz  s 
sonnet  of  Petrarch  (with  Bnsonl 
orchestral  accompaniment)  and  the 

•Repose  of  the  Holy  Fhmlly’  from 
Berlioz’s  “The  Flight  Into  Egypt. 
Mr  Hayes  seemed  to  have  a slight 
cold,  for  the  wonted  clarity  of  ^me 
of  his  tones  was  faintly  blurred  a 
times.  The  essential  beauty  ® 
voice  was  unmarred,  liowever,  and  his 
interpretations  were,  as  always,  ex- 
quisitely finished  and  deeply  movl  g 
In  their  brooding  sincerity. 

Th^  orchestral  accompaniments  to 

both  numbers  were  ^ ^he' 

much  cannot  be  said,  however,  for  the, 
offstage  choir  of  female  voices  that 
ac-ompanled  the  last 
Berlioz  excerpt.  The  angels-I  think 
they  were  angels — differed  u e _ y 
with  the  conductor  regarding  the 
TeSio;  and  as  Mr.  Koussevitzky  was 
only  mortal,  they  won.  orchestra  and 
soloist  tying  for  second  place.  Mr. 
Hayes  received  a tremendous  o-vatlon 
from  the  audience,  during 
T/-.,.,.=»,rltzky  left  Uio  stage  vvith 


air  of  grim  determination — doubtless 
to  execute  a pogrom  or  two* 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram comprised  the  Steinberg  ar- 
rangement o<  C.  P.  E.  Bach’s  con- 
•certo  in  D,  two  new  orchestral  tran- 
scriptions by  Ravel  of  dances  'by  De- 
bussy. and  the  Cfhykovsky  fifth  sym- 
phony. The  Bach  pleoe  was  a noble 
reading  on  Sir.  Koussevltzky’s  part, 
set  off  by  some  ■wholly  beautiful  or- 
chestral playing.  The  second  of  the 
Ravel  transcriptions,  the  “D^nse,” 
was  the  better,  puckish  In  moetd  and 
scintillating  In  its  orchestral  garb. 
The  Sarabande,  originally  part  of  the 
“Pour  le  Plano”  suite,  suffered,  I 
thought,  from  the  transcriber’s  over- 
anxiety to  display  as  many  different 
orchestral  colors  In  a given  time  as 
possible.  It  was  an  effective  piece  of 
scoring,  but  it  rather  obscured  the 
breadth  and  grave  beauty  of  the 
orlgrinal. 

Mr.  Koussevltzky’s  reading  of  the 
Fifth  was  a dtsconcerting  mixture  of 
merits  sind  defects;  The  second  move- 
ment was  vital  and  beautiful,  but  the 
third  went  at  such  a deliberate  pace 
that  it  offered  almost  no  contrast  with 
what  had  preceded  it.  In  the  first 
movement  he  played  the  waltz-llke 
second  theme  in  a sentimentalized 
and  exagge.'-ated  rubato  that  not  only 
destroyed  Its  outlines  hut  dislocated ; 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  music.  The  \ 
remainder  of  the  first  movement,  and  f 
the  last,  co^ld  hardly  have  been  im-  r 
proved.  [ 


OTHER  MUSIC.  , 

There  are  a few  recitals — unhappily'! 
only  too  rare^which  are  able  to! 
create  a mood  and  conjure  up  a com-  . 
plete  background  from  somewhat  I 
meagre  surroundings  of  an  impersonal , 
concert  hall.  At  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  Astrid  Fjelde,  a Norwegian 
soprano  contributed  to  conjure  up  an 
enchanted  atmosphere  with  the  sole 
aid  of  an  austere  black  piano,  a shim- 
mering white  dress  and  a voice  which 
for  tonal  beauty  and  emotional  sig- 
nificance has  not  been  equaled  by  a 
debutante  of  this  seasdn.  The  mood 
she  created  was  national;  It  was  a 
world  of  Norwegian  firs  and  snow  and  ; 
remote  mysterious  lakes  which  she 
brought  to  an  audience  drenched  and 
depressed  by  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  sidewalks  of  New  York. 

She  sang  Grieg  for  the  most  part 
the  true  Grieg  of  “En  Drom”  and 
“En  Svane”  and  "Tak  For  Dlt  Rad” 
sung  in  the  orig^al,  sturdy  utter- 
ances of  that  language  which  is  at 
once  so  rugged  and  so  tender.  There 
was  also'  a group  of  later  songs  A 
Mock  Song”  by  Jacobi,  “Canzone” 
by  ’Weriier  Josten,  “A  Son'g  for 
Lovers”  by  Deems  Taylor.  But  she 
returned  at  the  end  to  Norwegian 
folk  songs  and  Danish  lullabies  with  ^ 
an  understanding  which  had  depth , 
and  warmth  and  heartbreak  In  its 
touching- simplicity . 

Her  only  flaw  In  production  Is  a 
certain  unsteadiness  In  the  pianissimo 
passages,  which  muted  some  of  them 
until  they  were  almost  inaudible. 
But  her  full  tone  was  true  and  stea<l- 
fast  and  of  a satisfying  richness  and 
beauty.  In  addition  to  her  v|pal 
gifts.  Miss  Fjelde  has  genuine  |ra- 
matic  power  and  the  blond  lovelljpess 
which  associates  her  inevitably  with 
tlie  roles  of  Wagner. 

In  the  afternoon,  Alexander  Borov- 
sky appeared  in  Aeolian  Hall  for  his 
first  and  only  recital  of  the  season. 
He  gave  ^n  interestingly  contrasted 
program  of  Bach,  Auric  and  Lourhld, 
which  included  an  arrangement  for 
the'  piano  of  the  Carnival  from 
"Petrouchka,”  played  with  character-  ‘ 
istic  vigor  and  sublety. 

At  the  same  hour  in  Town  Hall.  ; 
Mary  Bennett,  a young  soprano,  gave  . 
a program  made  up  chiefly  from  the  ■ 
songs  of  Rachmaninoff,  Arensky  and 
Moussorgsky. 

The  opera  was  “Cost  Fan  Tutte,” 
with  the  familiar  cast  of  Didur, 
Meador,  De  Tmca,  Peralta.  Easton  and 
Bori,  and  with  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
ducting. 

iMary  Makes 

Debut  in  Town  Hall 


.Mary  Benis^  ;aezz«3pnOJ*Ji  ■ma 
; (leiait  h<-re  ywterda'y  aftei 

, notrn  at.  Town  Hall,  with  two  sonx 
'apiece  by  W'olf  and  Swauss,  a tr-'i: 
lated  Russian  grroup,  oneiiu  Frcncn  aa 
; American  numbers  reprei.entiag  ‘■'■'■‘.i 
ner  Josten,  Carpenter,  Sidney  r- 
and  Richard  Hageman,  who  w.  • '.h 
accompanying  pianist. 

-Miss  Bennett  sang  a' 1th  tasie  s-. 

; expression,  with  a voice  of 
volume  somewhat  hamptsBee  a’,  ’• 

' tart  by  occasional  ur.steadines-.  ar.'i 
' certain  metallic  quality  of  teiie  v-hu 
; gained,  however,  in  clearne  s 
I steadiness  during  the  recital,  a 
! singer  acquired  confidence.  Tlu  • ■ ; 
j a fair  sized,  very  cordial  auiHr '•.(■(•. 
i The  second  of  the  Roosevelt  reci'-ai 
i for  the  benefit  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
j Department  and  the  City  Music  Leae-j 
I was  given  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
terday  afternoon,  three  artsits  t.akii 
part.  These  were  Wanda  LauJovsk; 
playing  Mozart  on  the  piano,  VivaM 
Bach  and  Domenico  Scarlatt’  on  t! 
harpsichord,  with  more  Mozart  !•;,  t.; 
of  encore;  Esther  Dale,  soprano,  t 
leady  heard  this  season  at  Town  K;i 
in  old  English  and  Irish  nui  >■* 
Lully,  Handel,  Schubert  and  Bra; 
and  Paul  Shirley,  player  on  the 
d'amore,  who  opened  with  three  ' 
numbers  and  closed  the  cont. rt 
Mme.  Landowska  in  three  T- 
pieces. 


Dorovsky  in  Recital. 

Alexander  Borovsky  gave  his  only 
pi-ano  recital  of  the  season  In  New  York 
yssterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
His  program  was  varied  and  it  con- 
tained one  element  of 

tv.  This  was  the  airangeraent  and  per 
f'ormance  by  -Mr.  Bor<)\jky.  f^or  the  fir^ 
lime  in  Ameiica  of 

ri»vin9kv’s  "Petrouchka,  The  ar 
rangement  Is  remarkably  brilliant  and 
"f-Seful;  it  also  ™akes  heavy  te^- 
nical  demands  upon  th.  pianist. 
Whether  such  an  arrangement  accom- 1 
ishes  any  very  valuable  artistic  pur-  ! 
;-,l.f!whether.  ’n  other  words,  the  mu- j 
of  Petrouchka  does  not  best  remain  > 
unheard  when  Strayinskys  orchestra  is 
lacking — is  a question  for  another  oc- 

was  interesting  to  . 
without  Stravinsky’s  orchestration,  re- 
duced to  the  bare  colors  of  the  plano. 
and  divorced  from  the  spectacle  oium 
etige.  this  “Petrouchka’  music  still 
pi  wed  itself,  still  retained  its  aston- 
isl  ing  vitality  and  its  graphic  (lepictlon 
of  the  life  of  the  crowd  at  the  fair  As 
for  Mr.  Borovsky,  he  twice  proved  hm- 
s.if  in  this  composition;  he  proved  that 
h.5  ecould  reduce  a score  virtually  un- 
re  lucible  bv  nonual  intellect,  and  bav- 
in i done  this  he  proved  that  he  was 
s'liong  the  relatively  limited  number 
(f , pianists  who  could  perform  the  ar- 
^ S.gement,  once  It  had  been  success- 
I ,'ilv  committed  to  paper. 

Tlie  other  composers  on  the  program 
were  J.  S.  Bach.  Rameau,  Scarlatti, 
G.  Auric,  whose  Sonatina  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  America:  A. 

Lhourie,  whose  “Children’s  Comer,  ' 
dedicated  to  and  derived  front  Debussy,  t 
liad  a similar  distinction,  and  Chopin 
and  Liszt.  Bach  was  represenWd  by 
tlie  Liszt  version  of  the  Prelude  and 
Fugue  for  organ  in  A minor,  the  Gavotte 
from  the  G minor  English  Suite  and 
the  Prelude  of  the  Chorale  for  orgim 
in  G minor  in  Busoni's  extremely  bril- 
liant version. 

- The  finale  of  the  fugue  was  impres- 
sive, and  the  fugue  itself  was  played 
with  exemplary  clarity  and  rhythm,  but 
without  much  variety  of  color ; it  was  ' 
in  the  Bach-Busoni  piece  that  Mr.  Bor-  ' 
ovsky  gave  most,  perhaps,  to  the  com- 
poser.  He  then  executed  an  almost  per-  . 
fc-ct  miniature  in  his  piquant  and  cystaU  ; 
line  performance  of  Rameau's  “Rappel  i 
des  Oiseux.”  There  followed  the  Scar- 
latti's gav  sonata  in  A major  and  the  , 
aria  from  the  organ  concerto  In  D ; 
minor,  variously  ascribed,  by  some  to  | 
N'ivaldi  and  by  others  lo  Wilhelm  [ 
Frieiiemann  Bacli.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  in  passages  of  marked 
grandeur  and  sonority,  and,  rather  curi- 
ously. in  the  fine  finish  of  the  old 
French  pieces,  Mr.  Borovsky  excelled, 
while  in  other  pa.-isages  tone  and  clyna- 
mics  were  inclined  lo  he  of  one  quality. 

Auric's  sonata  is  another  of  the  smart 
attempts  at  humor  and  childishness  that 
the  most  sophisticated  artists  in  the 
world,  the  modern  Frencli  musicians, 
now  affect.  One  Frenchman  has  done  it 
suecessfuUv.  but  has  n.-t  yet  been  suc- 
cessful! v imitated.  He  is  Maurice  Rayel, 
whose  .Sonatine  is  a gem  of  it.s  kiml. 
The  last  movement  of  the  “Children  s 
rorner  ’ of  Lhourie  has  charm— echoing, 
as  it  does,  the  rain  that  fell  once  In  a 
certain  Debussy ish  garden.  The  per- 
formance of  tlie  Chopin  B.-roeuse  lacked 
almospliere.  but  that  of  the  G sharp 
minor  scherzo  was  heroic  In  spirit  and 
mold.  This  was  the  recital  of  an 
ndrably  equipped  musician  an.l  pianist, 
who,  howi^ver.  had  not  always  the  tonal 
cliarm  and  the  capacity  to  evoke  potUc 

which  some  of  the  music  de- 
manded. ^ 

A BENEFIT  RECITAL 

To  Aid  Bryn  Mawr  Department  and 
City  Music  League. 

A recital  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  Bryn 
Mawr  Music  Department  and  City 
Music  League,  one  of  .a  series,  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  In  the  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  The 
artists  were  Mme.  Wanda  Landowska 
tire  eminent  hapsichordist ; Esther  IGle. 


jrroup  or  SchuBPf 
sunR-  by  Mme. 
rnuu  was  tak<>n  from  the 
conipoaers.  stnd  tbrlr  Old 
J-VoAd  birs  S»V<>  ereat  pleasure  to  a 
H i(n»Wer«i>le  audience.  Mme.  Laindow.sku 
It,  proved  her  virtuosity  on  tha  piano, 
mit  ft  was  her  brilliant  execution  on 
'E  tlte  haijBlchord  of  a .sonata  by  Scar- 
that  aroused  her  listeners  to  tlie 
n«a;Eeat  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  I>ater 
!wia.  ijnHowaka  Joined  Paul  Shirley 
IK  some  pieces  of  the  seventeenth  and 
el^teenth  ccnturle.s.  In  wlileh  the  viola 
d*Cnore  seemed  to  borrow  some  of  the 
■ill  Mli+ng-enev  of  it.s  domlnatlns  partner, 
r Earlier  In  the  afternoon  Paul  Shirley. 
tMlo  wa.s  playlnif  an  Instrtiment  made 
in  Florence  in  17.S3  by  Carcussi.  dls- 
piaved  the  almost  scnlimentul  sweet- 
HS  of  the  forefather  of  the  violin  in  a 
M Bath.  Couperin  and  Lully  croup. 

Uu-  old  Kncllsh  airs  sung:  \by  Mme. 
faMlier  Dale  were  in  keeplnc  with  the 
irlattx-.ratlc  Lully  and  Handle,  their 
neialkbors  In  her  group.  "Barbara 
\llen"  and  "A  Briery  Bush’’  were  ex- 
cellent types  of  the  old  English  bailed 
and  received  a warm  welcome. 

"Cosi  Fan  Tutte”  Again  Charms. 

Moart's  "Co.si  Fan  Tutte,"  in  its  I 
•harming  counterfeit  the  intimate  , 

uxury  of  court  opera  performances  a i 
■enlury  ago,  wa--  repeated  at  the  Metro-  } 
lolmin  last  evening.  The  socially  bril- 
latil  audience  was  on  this  occa.sion  one 
jf  manifestly  keen  musical  appreciation. 
n»e  .seven  tableaux  of  a work  unique  in 
i*neen;  sea-sons  again  moved  upon  a 
"Stage  witldn  a -stage’’  with  magic  light-  ; 
<-.ss  and  grace  of  melody  and  ensemble.  ’ 
Mmes.  Easton.  Peralta  and  Bori  and 
Messrs.  Meader.  De  Luca  and  Dldur 
and  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 


The  PhUhamonic  Society  gave  an  extra  ronrort  ir 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  in  order  that  Wilhelm  Furt- 
•w'aengler,  guest  conductor,  might  say  farewell.  He  .said  It 
with  Haydn’s  “Surprise”  symphony,  the  “Death  and  Trans- 
figuration of  Richard  Strauss  and  Beethoven's  fifth  sym- 
phony. It  was  an  excellent  program,  providing  sufficient 
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There  Is  no  call  for  an  essay  on 
any  of  the  music,  though  the  time 
Is  doubtless  close  at  hand  when  there 
will  be  speculation  about  the  continued 
life  of  some  of  the  creations  of 
Strauss.  So  long,  however,  as  con- 
ductors can  be  found  to  Interpret 
"Death  and  Transttguratlon’’  as  beau- 
tifully as  Mr.  Furtwaenglcr  con- 
ducted It  last  evening  there  -will  bo 
pleasure  for  muslo  lovers  in  hearing 


- 
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Once  more  this  conductor  demon- 
Btrated  his  ability  to  publish  all  the 
feeling  In  such  a composition  without 
disturbing  its  architectural  lines,  its 
melodlo  phraseology  or  the  balance 
of  Its  Instrumentation, 
composition  was  sung, 
was  preserved  throughout.  The  score 
was  as  transparent  as  crystal.  The 
work  Is  sometimes  injured  by  forcing 
of  the  climax  together  with  an  en- 
dea\or  at  this  point  I » spread  the 
I phrases  to  the  cracking  point.  ' 

7 Mr.  Furtwaenglcr  seemed  even  to 

accelerate  his  tempo  slightly  and  he 
Trio  and  Quartet  Delight  Hearers,  certainly  kept  tho  forte  within  the 
The  Elshuco  Trio  gave  Its  fifth  con-  “■'"tlstlc  discretion.  About 

cert  in  the  complete  cycle  of  chamber  ^ works  similar  comments 


\nii  ■>liet  Chamber  .Music 
Cornelius  Van  \’liet.  assisted  by  a grout 
of  arli.sls,  held  the  second  of  his  series  ol 
chamber  music  concerts  at  Uumford  Hall 
last  night.  The  program  was  especially 
devoted  to  "romantic"  music.  Hlly  Ney 
was  the  pianist;  Hans  l.angc,  violin: 
Samuel  Llfschcy.  viola;  Hriino  .laenecko, 
French  liorn;  A.  Fortier,  double  bas,s.  and 
V'an  Vliet  wielded  the  how  of  hi.-,  ’ceilo. 
Mendelssohn’s  Sonata  in  B flat.  Op.  45,  for 
'cello  and  piano,  was  finely  done  as  the 
opening  number.  I,.ikewise  was  Travcl- 
The  entire  I ing  Pictures,  for  the  same  instruments,  a 
Tho  melos  j composition  of  Kiel.  ' There  were  also 
numbers  by  Schumann  and  Schubert. 


Pllelty  of  m ane. 

with  nr!  ->  If  air  I with  li.  i comi.' 

Ihr  r<  .triilnt  va-nliiheU  In  *ni  Hum-, 
vurlatlonr-  ami  fni.ur,  by  Prf- i . w.ik- ; 
aho  throw  h-'n df  Into  this  plan:.  Ih  r • . 
puflitlon  with  all  Ui-  fire  and  brilllanc 
at  her  comnmnil.  The  aiidlenec  rose 
the  perfomianco,  Uirlllcd  Into  ile.-..on 
Btrationa  of  iileaaurx  and  antUfactlon. 

Chopin  held  hU  plaro  of  honor  In  the 
centre  of  the  program,  and  here  iignln 
It  was  obH.iivable  that  the  llatmer.'*  pre. 
ferred  Mmo.  Novaea  when  she  rnlleil 
upon  all  the  resources  of  her  powriul 
technic.  Her  moods  of  Introsprrtlori  and 
ronteniplation  lafa  them  conipurtlLely 

cold. 

In  a last  group  of  modem  I>atlns.  the  ( 
pianist  gave  free  rein  to  a fanciful  and  j 
lemperaniental  vein.  The  larger  part  of 
her  audience  left  their  seats  at  the  rnd  j 
of  the  concert  and  moved  In  a solid  pha-  j 
lanx  down  to  tho  platform.  Mmo.  | 
Novaea,  not  unmindful  of  this  cornpll-  , 
menl,  met  the4r  wishes  by  playing  aev-  ; 
oral  encores.  i 
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music  by  Johannes  Brahms  In  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening  In  conjunction  with 
the  Festival  Quartet  of  South  Moun- 
tain, which  played  by  the  permission 
of  ifrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge. 

Thus  there  wa-s  plenty  of  variety 
afforded  for  the  evening,  and  the  pro-  i 
gram  comprised  the  F minor  sonata 
for  clarinet  and  piano,  composed  in 
1895;  the  quartet  in  C minor,  com- 
posed In  1873,  and  the  A minor  trio 
dating  from  1892,  for  clarinet,  cello 
and  piano. 

Gustave  Langenus,  playing  the 
clarinet,  and  Aurcllo  Gjornl  at  the 
piano,  gave  a delightfully  spirited 
reading  of  the  sonata.  Mr.  Langenus’s 
deft  technic,  the  silken  mellowness  of 
his  tone  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  Instrument  so  beautifully  and  ad- 
mirably made  u.se  of  by  Brahms,  were 
revealed  at  ttieir  begt.  There  was  a 
fine  ensemble  maintained  by  the  .two 
artlsrts.  Insuring  a performance  of 
the  sonata  which  revealed  to  the  full 
the  noble  tenderness  of  Brahms  and 
the  poetic  loftiness  of  his  sentiments 
and  Ideas.  The  quartet  did  not  strike 
I such  a close  and  personal  note,  but 
with  "Willem  Wllleke  at  the  cello, 
Messrs.  Kroll  and  Kroeuter,  violinists,' 
jand  Hugo  Kortschak  playing  the  viola! 
the  ensemble  was  rich  and  Impressive! 
fhere  was  little.  If  any,  of  the  soporific 
[ Brahms  In  last  e^'enlng’*s  program. 

- „ program  was  Infused  from  be-  j 

to  end  with  that  romantic  j 
, .en’or  and  poetic  grace  that  convert  ' 

, id  III ; Itstant  admirers  in-to  warm  Brahmins, 
rhe  audience  was  large  and’enthusi-^ 
oill  *®tlc,  and  the  caliber  of  the  partlcipat- 
■is.  Off  artists  Interpreting  Brahms  at  his 
varmest  and  best  n^erlted  all  the 


might  be  made.  The  audience  wel- 
comed the  conductor  to  tho  platform 
most  cordially  and  sped  the  parting 
guest  In  a manner  leaving-  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  pleasure  given  by  his 
visit. 

For  after  a stirring  performance  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony  Mr.  Purtwaeng- 
ler  was  called  out  again  and  again. 
Amid  the  tumult  he  managed  to  make 
a short  speech.  "I  thank  you  for 
your  Interest  and  for  your  wonderful 
orchestra."  Then  the  applause  was 
on  again,  an  ovation  that  called  ’^Im 
to  the  footlights  at  least  a dozen 
ilmes.  May  this  conductor’s 
visit  be  a longer  one. 


next 


j’fa-lso  and  applause  that  could  be 
' •■^nustered. 


Young  Contralto  Makes  Debut. 

Miss  Jocelyn  Clarke,  a young  con- 
ralto  from  Toronto,  who  has  ap- 
■eared  In  Canada  as  soloist  in  "The 
desslah,’’  «|gme  to  New  York  and ! 
lade  her  local  debut  yesterday  after-  j 
oon  at  Town  Hall.  In  her  opening  I 
umber,  the  "Slumber  Song”  excerpt  ■ 
•om  Bach’s  "Christmas"  oratorio,  she ' 
-VOS  hampered  by  a nervousness  which 
ater  disappeared.  But  in  that  dlf- 
icult  air,  and  again  In  the  groups  of 
English,  French,  German  and  Russian 
icngs  in  her  good  program  she  made 
cnown  those  Instincts  of  native  re- 
inement,  taste  and  culture  which  form  - 
inch  valuable  assets  in  the  higher  art  i 
)f  a singer  of  songs.  j 

Miss  Clarke  has  a voice  of  sufficient 
lower  and  range,  tho  natural  quality 
3 very  good  and  her  appreciation 
exts  and  moods  Is  beyond  that  no- 
iced  In  the  average  recital  debutante. 
Jut,  unfortunately,  her  general  -yocal 
raining  at  the  pr.esent  time  Is  more 
. - less  Inadequate.  Her  tone  produc- 
ion  is  uneven,  her  stylo  needs  more 
.. Authority  and  animation  and  her  die- 
iop  is  frequently  Indistinct. 


"Galli-Curci  Again  Sings  in  ‘Dinorah’ 

Meyerbeer’s  "Dinorah”  was  sung  for 
the  first  time  since  Its  recent  revival 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  la.st 
evening,  when  Mme.  Galli-Curcl  had 
another  opportunity  to  please  her 
hearers  nith  her  singing  of  the 
"Shadow  Song"  and  to  exhibit  once 
more  the  simplicity  of  her  general 
impersonation. 

There  wag  the  usual  ovation  to  be 
expected  when  this  prima  donna  has 
sung  of  the  "Beet  shadow  that  pur- 
sues my  steps,’’  'but  she  kept  tight 
hold  of  the  no  encore  rule  and  did 
not  even  repeat  the  cadenza.  Her 
jl  chief  associates  in  the  cast  again  were 
I Mr.  De  Luca  as  J/oeZ.  and  Mr.  Tokat- 
yan  as  Corenllno. 


HAVANA,  Cuba,  Jan.  30.— "Walter 
Damrosch  of  the  New  York  Sjuiphony 
Orchestra,  whose  members  arrived  here 
last  night  from  New  York,  has  been 
voted  a corresponding  member  of  the 
Cuban  National  Academy  of  Music  and 
will  be  presented  with  a gold  medal  and 
certificate  at  a banquet  tomorrow  night. 
It  Is  the  highest  honor  the  academy  can 
bestow  upon  a foreigner. 


Ada  Viola  Wood,  Contralto,  Sings. 

Miss  Ada  Viola  Wood,  contralto,  gave 
a song  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Richard"  Hageman  accom- 
panied her  In  a program  which  began 
with  Jacopo  Perl  (1560-1G25)  and  ended 
with  John  Alden  Carpenter.  Brahms. 
Richard  Strauss  and  Gabriel  Faure  were 
also  represented ; a very  good  choice  of 
songs.  Miss  Wood  Interpreted  these 
songs  with  musicianly  intention,  leaving 
the  finer  phases  of  Interpretation  to  be 
supplied  by  tlie  first-rate  accompani- 
ments of  Richard  Hageman. 


Jocelyn  Clarke  Pleases  in  Songs. 

Jocelyn  Clarke,  announced  as  a con- 
tralto, but  giving  the  Impression  of  a 
mezzovcontralto,  was  heard  In  a varied 
program  at  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. She  Is  an  earnest  and  sincere 
young  musician,  who  possesses  a good 
natural  voice  In  need  of  more  cultiva- 
tion. This  voice  was  at  Its  best  when 
she  allowed  it  to  soar  freely. 

Miss  Clarke  interpreted  her  songs  with 
a fresh  and  genuine  emotion  very  much 
to  the  liking  of  the  audience.  She  h 
a good  accompanist  In  Anne  Tindale 


KOUSSEVITZKY  GIVES 
TICTURES^  BY  RAVEL 

P ^ ^ I ^ "I  ^ 

Boston  Symphony  Leader  Intro- 
duces  a New  Orchestration  of 
Monssorgsky's  Work, 

Mr.  Ko-usscvHzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony’s hundred  men  went  on  their  -way 
to  Hartford  last  night  after  completing 
their  orches-tra’s  thir  visit  of  the  New 
York  season  with  a third  sold-out  sub- 
scription at  their  Carnegie  Hall  matinee. 
A program  ’wltlroiit  soloist  comprised 
Handel’s  concerto  igrosso  in  D minor. 
Opus  6,  No.  10,  and  Beethoven’s  sym- 
phony No.  7,  in  A major,  for  classics. 
Between  these  the  Russian  leader  intro- 
duced a new  orchestration  of"  the  rare 
•‘ictures  at  an  Exhibition,”  made  by 
Maurice  Ravel  for  the  Koussevitzky 
concerts  in  arts  last  season,  fifty  years 
after  the  original  piano  manuscript  of  i 
Moussorgsky.  I 

However  various  might  be  his  reading 
of  things  accepted  and  familiai^-as  in  a ■ 
dervieh-llke  hastened  finale  of  Handel’s 
sonorous  strings — there  was  again  evi- 
dent yesterday  a great  personal  authori- 
ty of  tlie  Bostonian  coonductor  with  his 
men.  It  was  no  less  apparent  with  his 
audience,  when  a ripple  of  applause  at 
the  first  stop  in  Beetho-ven's  later  woi'k 
was  checked  In  utter  silence  by  the  up- 
raised hands  of  the  man  facing  the  '• 
orchestra.  * 

Russian  temperament,  strangely 
enough,  emphasized  least  of  all  in  flie 
seventh  symphony  what  "Vt'agner  once 
called  Its  "apotheosis  of  tlie  dance.” 
Rather  he  molded  it  as  the  very  stuff  of 
music,  an  epice  of  dactyl  and  spondee, 
proclaiming  Beethoven’s  brooding  intro- 
spection. and  varying  vigorous  climax 
with  quiet  moments  when  the  leader 
stood  with  arms  at  side,  letting  the  or- 
chestra mold  a phrase  to  logical  conclu- 
sion. 

Moussorgsky’s  “Pictures,”  a memorial 
to  an  artist  friend,  Hartmann,  had  been 
heard  here  in  one  of  several  previous 
versions  arranged  by  Touschmalov, 
Leonardl  or  Henry  Wood,  which  have 
ha(*  fugitive  performance  in  Chicago. 
New  York  and  London.  Ravel,  inti-  | 
mately  acquainted  with  Russian  music,  i 
lent  new  tone  values  and  gossamer  tone  i 
colors  to  the  ten  episodes,  of  which  two  ' 
were  omitted,  “11  Vecchio  Castello”  and 
“LImiges  Market-Women.” 

Most  curious  and  compelling  was  a 
little  genre  sketch.  “Samuel  Golden- 
berg  and  Schmuyle.”  Ravel’s  orches- 
tral colors  caught  inimitably  the  humor 
with  which  Moussorgsky  had  himself 
“drawn  the  picture"  in  piano  black-and- 
white.  Personal,  too,  were  the  com- 
poser’s ambling  '"Promenades"  between 
pictures,  from  “’Tullertes”  and  "Cata- 
combs” to  the  little  "Ballet  of  Chickens 
In  Their  Shells.”  the  witch-clock  called 
“Hut  on  Fowls’  Legs"  and  a superb 
finale  nobly  intoned  from  Hartmenn’s  | 
“Gate  of  the  Bojars  at  Kiev.” 

NOVAES  PLAYS  AGAIN. 


"LoHcnlamiiieniiig"  al  Hie  .Metropulil.ni 
.\  r;()OU  many  iiiinutc’'  iiftrr  I’,- 
^ I’urlain  rose  ;il  ilie  .Me(ropolit:in  m 
Saturday  afteriioup,  Ihrce  rnisgiikled  yoiin;. 
la-ules  on  llie  sta^;i’  known  i.mclall'  :• 
the  'rhrec  .N'orn-i,  did  their  ohslitiale  br- 
io lender  inaudible  lo  ii.s  the  noise  of  latr-. 
oomers  (Inding  their  seul.s  in  the  dark, 
having  hcurl-to-lioart  talks  with  Ihe  ai- 
lendints.  greeting  Ihcir  frienris,  dropping 
tlicir  seals  into  posllioii.  and  so  on.  Ii 
was  very  rude  of  the  Norns  to  go  on  In- 
terriipting  the  real  business  of  the  moment 
wilh  their  idle  chatter:  and  it  their  object 
was  to  drown  the  more  iniportant  noi.ses 
oL  the  audltoriuin.  it  m -y  put  thei.i  in 
their  place  to  assure  them  that  they  did 
not  succeed.  .Still,  U was  rather  thought- 
ful of  Wagner  to  supply  a vocal  and 
orchestra!  ac ?ompaniment  lo  the  noises, 
even  if  we  did  net  hear  much  of  it.  Ills 
erro-  was  in  i-iting  such  fine  mu.sic  for 
the  purpose,  when  any  old  stuff  would 
have  done.  But  he  always  was  a prodigal. 

^Vhen  this  contest  of  wills  was  over, 
and  the  Norns  had  left  the  stage 
thoroughly  beaten,  we  settled  down  to 
what  was  in  the  main  an  admirable  per- 
formance, particularly  on  the  part  of 
Ml.  Rodanzky  and  the  orchestra.  It  is 
true  tl’.iil  ,\Ir.  Taucher  sang  with  no  more 
agreeable  a voice  than  u.sual,  and  made, 
nllogcther.  a somewhat  bourgeois  Sieg- 
fried. Cermany  1-s  full  of  Siegfrieds  .at 
the  iM-psent  moment.  It  is  true  that  few 
of  them  can  sing  beautifully,  but  most  of 
them  can  sing  at  least  as  well  as  Mr. 
’I'aucher,  and  the  majority  of  them  ha\’e 
at  .any  rate  the  ph.vsical  presence  '•’or 
iSlogfried.  This  being  so,  I can  only  wonder 
V'hy  .Mr.  Taucher  should  be  playing 
biegfi-red  in  New  York. — a part  for  -which 
he  is  even  less  fitted  by  nature  than  he  is 
for  'I'risian.  He  is  undoubtedly  a con- 
scientious artist ; but  it  was  neither  for  a 
V-iice  nor  a presence  like  his  that  Wag- 
ner conceived  his  favorite  hero. 

Mine.  Nanny  l>ai-scn-Todsen  made  a good 
m-si  inipre.s.sion  as  nrynhilde.  She  has  not 
quite  voice  enough  to  he  an  ideal  repre- 
srnlalive  of  the  iiart,  and  her  vibrato  was 
at  times  tr.iing;  but  she  is  an  intelligent 
actress,  and  she  makes  Brynhilde  at  once 
a dignified  and  a sympathetic  figure.  As 
with  many  another  good  Wagnerian  singer, 
her  gestures  appear  at  limes  over-studied 
and  mechanical:  we  have  the  suspicion  that 
they  would  be  much  the  same  at  every 
pei-foiinanve.  The  constant  niovemrTit  of 
Jiiei’  arms  in  the  first  act  became,  in  the 
»nd,  lather  tiring  to  watch.  It  was  there- 
fore all  the  greater  surprise  when  in  tU'" 
Becond  act.  In  the  scene  of  the  recognition 
of  i^iegfried.  she  showed  ns  what  Intensiiy 
of  expression  she  could  throw  into  he;- 
body  and  her  face  while  remaining  im- 
mobile for  some  niiinites.  Perhaps  an  ad- 
mirer ina.v  lie  allowed  lo  suggcsl  th.-t  a 
Hrinliilde  who  can  do  what  Mme.  Laisen- 
Tod.sen  did  here  has  no  need  of  bree- 
foiirlhs  of  the  conventional  altltude-;d nk- 
Ing  ill  which  she  had  previously  Indulged. 
She  became  more  and  more  Impresslvfa,  as 
the  opera  went  on,  and.  though  her  voice 
was  still  not  ideal  f->r  the  part,  sueve.-  - 


Pianist  Thrills  Her  Audience  With 
Her  Brilliant  Performance, 

Guiomar  Novaes  gave  a second  recital  f'lH.'  .shouldered,  as  Brynhilde  should  do. 

the  whole  mighty  drama  in  the  last  .scvne. 

.Mine.  Maria  Mueller  made  a sufficiently 
fragile  and  pathetic  figure  of  Gutrune. 


at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  at- 
tracting a throng  of  admirers.  Mme. 

Novaea  was  in  one  of  her  most  magnetic 
and  personal  moods.  Imaginative,  fancl- 
ful  and  wayward.  She  began  with  Bee-  Id-anzell  .sang  \altrautes  monologu. 

thoven's  sonata  in  E flat,  in  which  she;  S'eat  conviction,  and  .Mr.  Schorr,  be- 

became  absoi bed  almost  to  the  exclusion  sides  singing  nobly,  solved  the  eterm  , 
of  her  audience,  playing  with  great  sini-j  problem  of  making  the  ineffective  Gunther 

I effective.  .Mr.  Bohnen’s  Hagen  was  a ftnel.v 


studied  piece  of  work,  though  he  was  not  ! 
in  his  best  voice,  and  indulged  in  the 
Sprechgesang  more  than  some  of  us  liked. 
Was  it  accident,  by  the  way.  or  consum- 
mate art  that  made  him  sing  a quarter- 
tone  or  so  out  with  the  orchestra  during 
.his  summoning  of  the  vassals?  hich- 
ever  it  was,  the  effect  was  superb  in  its 
grlsliness ; I have  never  known  a more 
sinistei-  Hagen  in  this  scene.  But  I suspect 
It  to  liave  been  hoarseness,  not  the  triumph 
of  conscious  realism.  We  must  remember 
that  Hagen  had  been  keep. ng  watch  all 
night  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,—?, 
notoriously  damp  river. 

The  scenery  was  old-fashioned,  but  some 


scnation  aitd  der/^r^'’%frillusion  ”lo  i 
the  audience.  Mr.  Schorr  was  a 
(iaiither  unrivaled  on  the  Metropolitan 
stage,  Mr.  Schucto'rdorf  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  lostly  Alhcrich  and 
iliss  Mueller  a sufficiently  ingenuous 
and  lyric  Gutrun€. 

Mme.  Karin  Branzell  sang  the  role 
of  Waitraute  as  it  ought  to  be  sung. 
Hers  was  a noble  contribution  to  the 
afternoon,  rich  In  vocal  beauty  and 
because  of  that  opulent  in  dramatic 
meaning.  For  Waltraute.  Jias  only  a 
tale  to  tell  and  then  to  vanish.  Mme. 
Branzell  gave  the  tale  all  the  broodi 
• ing  tragedy  and  present  pathos  that 
were  in  it.  She  held  her  audience 
In  rapt  attention. 


the  <1 


of  the  lighting  excellent,  especially  in 
outlining  of  Hagen  against  the  door  of  the 
hall,  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  dis- 
guised Siegfried  on  lop  of  the  rock 
the  funeral  procession. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


and. 


J 


But  even  iu  tne  - 

was  cause  for  general  approval,  for 
the  great  work  was  given  in  the  true 
spirit  and  with  a harmonious  ensem- 
,le  of  no  small  ability  and  fervent  de- 
votion. For  the  coherence,  intelli- 
gence and  unflagging  earnestness  of 
the  interpretation  the  praise  assur- 
edly goes  to  Arthur  Bodanzky,  the 
conductor,  and  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal, 
the  stage  director.  What  these  two 
had  done  in  the  rehearsals  was  fully 
)-evealed  in  the  cooperation  of  the 
principals,  the  careful  obseirvance  of 
artistic  proportions,  the  action  and 
splendid  singing  of  the  chorus  (though 
here  the  hand  of  Giulio  Setti  was 
felt)  and  the  playing  of  the  orchestra. 

The  perforniance  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a good  one  even  in  Mu- 
nich, where  we  have  heard  less  meri- 
torious ones.  All  the  essejitial  por- 
tions of  the  work  were  retained.  The 
JCfirns  had  their  dark,  quarter  of  an 
iiBur  and  Waltraute  told  her  melan- 
choly tale.  There  have  been  perform- 
ajices  in  which  on©  or  both  were  omit- 
Ud> 

fn  the  blackness  before  dawn  Mmes. 
,\lcbck,  Rob.ertson  and  Wakefield  did 
their  rope,  spinning  and  chanted  their 
.gloomy  predictions  tolerably.  In  the 
glare  of  the ' late  afternoon  sun  Miss 
BoliTTtson,  Miss  Telva  and  Miss  Wells 
caroled  their  ‘‘Weigala  Walla”  out  of 
the  still  waters  of  the  Rhine,  a little 
battex  than  the  Korns  had  lamented, 
t)ut  with  much  unconscious  beating  of 
the  time  with  their  swimming  arms. 
These  were  not  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  afternoon  but  they  were 
substantial. 

Mme.  Lamen-Todaen  Sings. 

Mention  of  the  debutante  has  been 
deferred  till  the  ground  was  cleared. 
Mme.  Kanny  Larsen-Tpdsen,  who  was 
recently  placed  hors  de  combat  by  the  j 
stepping  of  a horse  on  her  foot,  ^ 
emerged  as  the  third  Bruennhilde  in-^ 
stead  of  the  first  This  newedmer  he-, 
longs  to  the  long  and  firmly  estab-i 
li.shed  company  of  typical  Wagner  j 
singers.  She  possesses  a powerful  andj 
i-.anetrating  dramatic  soprano  voice,] 
^liich  is  affected  through  nearly  Us 
.rjtire  scale  hy  a heavy  ti  cTr.olo.  She 
ked  well  as  the  Valkyr,  acted  with 
much  energy  and  some  evidence  of 
stage  experience  and  sang  with  un- 
ceasing vigor,  little  reserve  and  less 
-ubtlety.  She  has  much  ton?  and  ghe 
gave  it.  She  kept  her  place  In  tU©; 
^eiieral  picture,  but  it  seems  unlikely  j 
'hat  she  made  many  hearts  .bleedj,  for 
.i.e  sorrows  of  Brueiinhildc. 

Mr.  Taucher  sang  Siegfried  better 
than  the  habitual  operagoer  might 
have  <ycpected.  Hie  tone  is  never  win- 
ning and  his  facial  expression  rarely 
assumes  significance;  but,  beginning 
V.  ith  a very  unsatisfactory  first  scene, 
he  grew  better  as  the  drama  pro-: 
pressed,  andihia  death,  while  not  rising 
to  the  full  ,,ossibilities  of  the  occasion,  . 
was  creditable  and  in  some  moment'} 
admirable.  ! 

Mr.  Bohnen,  as  Hagen,  exposed  his 
methods  so  completely,  plotted  with  so 
r.iuch  advertising  and  radiated  such  a 
warmth  of  self-consciousness  that  had 
he  possessed  less  of  the  experienced 
'performer's  skill  in  emphasizing  the 
phra-se  and  accentuating  the  situation 
he  would  have  transformed  the  crafty 
yibelumf  into  a vainglorious  bully. 
But  his  sinister  appearance,  his  sombre 
one  and  hi£  significant  reading  of  the 
•feXt  wove  a spell  around  his  imper- 
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AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

"Goetterdanmmenmg"  (The  Twiliglit  of 
the  Gods),  music  drama  in  three  acts  and 
sl.v  scene's,  i.ooU  and  music  l>y  Richard  tVa.s- 
ner.  Staged  ijy  tVilheim  von  Wymotal.  Sujig 
In  German. Artur  Bodanzky  conducting.  Re- 
vival. 

the;  cast. 

Siegfried*  Curt  Taue-her 

Guntiter  :...  Friedrich  Se'horr 

Hagen  ' .Michael  Bohnen 

•tlhertcii  (iu.sia\  .‘-'chueasendorf 

Two  'Menservaiits i ru<K-li 

1 Arnold  Galior 

ilriiennhllde.  ...Nanny  Barsen-Todsen  (debut) 

I'rUtrune  Maria  .Mueller  i 

Waltraute ICarin  Braiizdll  ] 

t ' , l.aura  Uoliritsou 

T'he  Three  Rhine  Maidens. . < I'hraelie  tVetls  ; 

(.'larlon  Telva  ; 
I .Merle  Alcock  i 

The  Three  Norns ; Henrlctte  Wakefield  ] 

I ]-aura  Robertson 
Chorus  of  Gunther's  Henchmen. 


The  audience  that  crowded  thq 
JlotropoUtan  on  Saturday  afternoon 
to  liear  the  Ce rival  of  "Goetterdaem- 
merung,”  and  .sat  in  rapt  attention 
from  1.30  until  10  minutes  pa.st  fi, 
heard  what  is  not  often  to  bo  'heard 
nowaday, s — performance  of  the  cul- 
minating tragedy  of  the-  “Nibclungen” 
cycle  made  almost  freb  o^  ent.s,  one 
, that  included  the  entire  Norn  scene  as 
well  as  several  others  that  are  usu- 
aliy  given  in  .something  Ic.ss  than 
their  cntiiiety.  So  few  were  the.  cuts, 
iu  fact,  that  1 wisli  Mr.  Bodanzky  had 
found  it  in  Jiis  heart  to  dispense  with 
them  altogether.  Those  that  ho  mode 
could  not  have  saved  ipore  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ihoiir  at  the  most;  and 
in  a performance  thvat  lasted  four 
hom^  and  forty  minutes,  fifteen  more 
' would  have  made  little  difference. 

The  performance  tvas  one  that  had 
obviously  been  .««lncerely  conceived, 
and  carefully  studied  and  rehearsed ; 
and  if  it  fell  short  of  perfection,  the 
lapse  'Was  proibably  due  to  conditions 
that  prevail  eveiTwhcre  to-day — chief 
of  them,  the  world-'h-lde  fantine  in 
ide.ally'  equipped  Wagnerian  singing 
actors. 

No  performance  ‘ of  "Goetterdaem- 
merung”  can  achieve  even  tli.sci^.s.sablc 
merit  without  good  orcliestral  playing, 
land  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  work  In  thl.s  do- 
j partmeiit  of  the  presentation  deserves 
‘ glowing  mention.  HLs  reading  of  the 
score  was  impressively  vital,  articu- 
late, and  balanced,  far-reaching  in  its 
genearl  concei^tion  and  often  absorb- 
ingly beautiful  In  detail.  Us  one  out- 
standing fault  was  that  it  tvas  too  big 
In  scale  for  the  acoustical  conditions 
of  the  house.  Wagner  designed  his 
instrumentation  for  an  orchestra  to 
be  serteued'  apd  muffled  from  the 
audience,  a fact  that  Mr.  Bodanzky 
frequently  forgot  in  his  enthusiasm. 
The  singers  yesterday  had  freciuently 
to  tear  their  voioas  to  shreds  in  a y:a!n 
effort  to  bn  audible  over  a volume  (v ! 
instrumental  sound  such  as  the  com- 
poser had  never  intended  to  'pit 
agaln.9t  them. 

, The  finest  individual  .performance 
of  the  day  was  given  by  LVIr.  Bohnen, 
who  gave  an  impersuhation  of  Hagen 
that  wa.s  superb  In  Sustained  tragic 
jKiwer,  sinister  dignity  4>f  pose  and 
economy  and  mordant  oxttros.siveness 
of  gostuiv.  He  dominated  every' scene 
in  which  he  was  prc.seut  without  ever 
becoming  obtru.sive  and  without  ever 
njuking  a .siiperflnoid  or  mcanlngles.s 
moiXm.  Hi.s  singing  was  a.s  varied 
and  cXijresslve  a.s  his  acting.  Jfr. 
Se.horr  was  a elo.sr  .seeori(l,..both  In  the 
le.alty  he  contrived  In  give  to  the 
rather  dim  role,  of  Gunther,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  singing. 

Tlie.  two  principal  prot.agonists 
j Were,  unfortunately,  the.  least  .satis-  . 
i factory  members  of  the  cast.  Thi.s  j 
I was  almost  inevitalile.  In  a way.  for  | 


tlie  ci)aV;ii5ter.s  of  Siegfried  and  Brun-  ! 
hilde  in  ‘'Gotterdainnierung”  art- 
so  exacting  dramatically  ami  o?  such 
murderous  tessitura  vocally  that  a 
generation  thai  could  produce  Oven 
two  opera  singers  who  could  fulfil  al! 
their  , requirements  might  count  itself 
lucky.  . 

But  not  even  that  refiection  could 
keep  Ixith  of  Saturday’s  singers  from 
being  disappointing.  Mme.  Larsen- 
Todsen  wa.s  particularly  so.  .simply 
because  Mr.  Taiicher’s  limitations 
were  already  famillaiy  "while  .she  was 
an  unknown  quality.  The  Metropoli- 
tan’s new  soprano  i?  tall  and  reason- 
ably .slender  andx  po.s,sesse.s  a voice  of 
power  and  wide  range.  It  is  apt  a 
warm  voice,  and  possesses  no  great 
amount  of  cxpre.ssivenes.s,  if  one  is 
to  judge  from  her  debut.  Her  vocal 
; methods  have  burdened  it  with  a 
' pronounced  tremolo,  w-hicli  was  di.s- 
tresingly  apparent  at  first  and  was 
still  discernifile  even  in  the  second  and 
third  acts,  when  .she  had  recovered 
from  her  initial  nervousne.s.s. 

Rhe  ha.s  force  of  personality,  a pos- 
.se.s,sion  teat  enabled  her  occasionally 
to  rise  to  considerable  heights,  bu' 
she  .gave  no  sign  on  .Saturday  of  being 
a real  aefre.ss,  in  the  sense  that  one! 
would  (•-.■Ul  Mr.  Bohnen  air  actor.  Shei 
went  through  the  routine  rnotions  and 
the  routine  stage  busino.ss,  but  with 
no.' more  than  niechapical  correctness. 
.She  ge.stures  too  much  and  too  aim- 
les.s!y,  tends  to  drop  opt  of  the  picture 
when  she  is  not  singing,  and  Is  prone 
to  anticipate  her  dramatic  climaxes. 
She  was  at  her  best  in  the  denuncia- 
tion scene  of  the.  second  act  and  in 
the  closing  scene  of  the  drama  which, 
of  course,  is  a great  deal.  Rut  everi 

in  the  finale,  .she  ruthlsr  .spoiled  the 
dramatic  fidelity  of  the  scene  by  ig- 
noring Wagner's  explicit  .stage  direc- 
tions to  the  extent  of  turning  her 
back  on  the  dead  Siegfried  and  apas- 
trophizing  him  directly  at  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky’s  head. 

Mr.  Taucher  acted  and  .sang  wfth 
engaging  youthful  charm  during  tlu^ 
scene  with  the  Rhine  maiden.s  and 
mo.st  of  th^  nafftitivvy  TIiftVTolMwe'd'' 
it.  Otherwise  he  w'as  .si.'nply  Mr. 
Taucher  giving  his  usual  fidgety  per- 
formance of  any'thing.  I wish  some 
one  would  ask  him  not  to  seem  to  he, 
chewing  gum  in  the  intervals  when, 
ho  is  not  singing. 

ilr.  Wysnetal's  staging  was  excel- 
lent ifi  the  scenes  where  more  than 
two  or  three  were  gathered  together, 
and  apparently  nonlexistent  else- 
where. I cannot  believe  that  he  would 
willingly  have  allowed  the  awkward 

po.sturing  and  gestures  and  the  mean- 
iitgless  and  clumsy'  .stage  crossings 
and  recrossings  of  the  opening  scene 
and  the  scene  between  Bruennhilde 
and  Waltraute.  Deplorable  as  the  act- 
ing of  this  latter  scene  was,  Mme. 
Branzell  contrh'cd  to  make  it  impres- 
sive by  her  exquisite  singing. 

The  .‘sct.s  were  ‘those  used  in  the 
pre-war  “Goetterdammerung"  pro- 
ifiJRjtipns-— old-fa.^tDlied  but  not  unim- 
pressive. The  final  scene  was  the 
least  successful,  but  It  is  doubtful  if  ' 
it  can  ever  be  made  to  amount  to  < 
much,  so  long  as  the  (BayTquth  scenic 
traditions  prevail  in  Wagnepian  pro- 
ductions. The  lighting  was  appro- 
priate, smoothly  handled,  and  atwtimes 
impressively  beautiful.  * 

Boston  Symphony  Concert. 

The  chronicling- of  the  Saturday  af- 
ternoon activities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  has 
rather  the  aspect  of  ancient  history 
in  the  Monday  night  record  of  a 
crowded  musical  week  end,  and  Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s  program  was  not  one 
to  startle  the  natives  after  some  of  the 
recent  heavy  artillery  brought  to  bear 
on  the  poor  people  by  rival  conductors 
battling  for  public  favor. 

However,  Mr,  Koussevitzky  did  noc 
play  Tschalkowsky’s  Fifth  Symphony 
Saturday  afternoon.  He  offered  Han^ 
del’s  concerto  grosse  in  D minor, 
Ravel’s  orchestration  of  Moussorgsky’s 
“Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,”  and  the 
Seventh  Symphony  of ' Beethoven. 
This  last,  the  first  Beethoven  con- 
ducted by  the  Russian  conductor  in 
this  town,  was  magnificently  played  as 
to  tone,  finish,  color  and  movement. 

Perhaps  there  were  some  who 
■wished  for  a little  more  romantic 
fervor,  for  a little  more  emphasis  and 
accentuation  of  the  springy  elasticity 
of  an  earth  bursting  with  vernal  joy, 
la  quality  that  seems  inherent  in  the 


work  from  tlie  openitm  ^^fiord  to  t'fie  j 
bacchantic  fervor  of  the  finale — ex- 
cept perhaps,  in  the  haunting  plaln- 
^ tlveness  of  the  second  movement. 

Mict  Myra  Hess  Soloiet. 

Willem  Van  Hoogstraten,  making 
his  last  Manhattan  appearance  ot  the 
season  as  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic at  the  society’s  Carnegie  Hall 
concert  last  Saturday  night,  was 
warmly  greeted  by  his  orchestra  on 
it?  feet  and  the  large  audience.  Fol- 
lowing the  intermission  just  before 
the  playing  of  Brahms’s  fourth  s>Tn- 
phony  similar  applause'  was  contin- 
ued when  the  conductor  was  pre- 
sented with  a large  -a-reath  from  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  again  at  the  close 
of  the  concert. 

'Miss  Myra  Hess  w’as  the  soloisL 
She  played  Schumann's  piano  con- 
certo with  sureness,  ease,  exquisite 
nuance,  admirable  conception  of  idea 
and  great  tonal  beauty  in  softer  lyric 
passages.  In  others  she  seemed  to 
i be  changing  her  familiar  style  to  the 
I detririicnt  of  tone  in  fortes  which 
lacked  singing  quality  of  tone.  At  the 
close  of  her  performance  she  re- 
ceived no  less  than  five  recalls. 

'Brahms’s  E minor  symphony  had 
its  first  Philharmonic  hearing  this 
season.  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  showed 
much  sympathy  ip  his  reading  of  it, 
though  not  always  greatest  inspira- 
tion. Some  of  the  orchestra’s  displays 
of  color  were  remarkable  for  sweep 
and  finish.  The  same  may  he  said  of 
the  “Oberon”  overture,  played  at  the 
start.  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten,  who  re- 
cenilj-  concluded  a successful  interim 
af}  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
ira,  will  next  appear  here  at  the  1926 
summer  stadium  concerts. 


Mr.  Koussevitzk.v  Plays  Beethoven 

Serge  Koussevitzky  tried  his  hand  at 
more  or  less  conventional  program  Safji 
day  afternoon  with  the  Boston  0« 
chestra  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  symphon 
for  the  occasion  being  Beethoven’s  se\ 
enth,  whi(?h.  despite  some  uneasiness  n 
the  part  of  the  more  conventional  mini 
ed  as  to  what  this  conductor  might  d 
to  it,  was  given  a reading  well  in  keei 
ing  with  the  traditions  that  have  suii 
rounded  it  for  these  many  years. 

Few  perceptible  libertie.s  were  lakei 
and  it  was  an  interpretation  marked  b 
clarity  and  cleanly-marked  rhythm 
rather  than  b.v  an.v  violation  of  accepte 
conventions.  The  orchestra  played  wel 
as  it  has  a way  of  doing  under  its  pre.'- 
ent  leader’s  baton. 

The  opening  number  on  the  pro.grai 
was  Handel’s  “Concerto  Grosso  in  1 
Minor,”  heard  recently  several  limes  i 
Mr.  ■ Furtwaengler’s  Philharmonic  pr( 
grams.  Jlr.  Koussevitzky  cut  it  hai 
in  two,  and  played  it  with  speeded-u 
tempi,  giving  it  a more  sprightly  readini, 
than  is  altogether  customary. 

The  novelty  of  the  afternon  was  Mous 
sorgsl^y’s  “Pictures  at  an  Exhibition”  i 
the  Ravel  arrangement.  This  compos 
tion  has  already  been  played  here  by  th 
New  York  Symphony,  but  in  the  orche.- 
tration  of  Beonidas  Leonardi  inferior . i 
every  respect  to  the  fine  arrangement  « 
the  French  compo.ser,  who  undoubtedi 
found  material  very  much  to  his  liking 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  omitted  a few  of  th 

"PicUires  " • and  ran  others  together,  h 
it  was  'i  thoroughly  engaging  interpret 
tion  of  a colorful,  entertaining  piece  < 
program  niusU',  with  proper  .ittentli 
to  its  subtly  humorous  passages. 

) It  might  \^ell  be  played  oNener.  for 
I has  unusual  qualities.  It  would  be  inie 
! esting  to  see  what  other  eonduct«>i 
j would  do  with  it.  -Mr.  Kcaissev  itzky, 

I the  saying  is,  ‘ puts  it  across.” 

' The  program  cvokeil  the  usu;,l 
thusiasni.  and  conuiiclor  and  men  share 
in  the  long  applause  that  followed  tl 
Beethoven  symphony. 
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y-'  Serge  Kpusse.vitsky  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  brought  their  socojid, 
' program  of  the  wao’a  to  Carnc-gl©  Hall  ; 
' yesterday  afternoon.  It  opened  with 
Handel's  "Confer;. ■ Gro.sse.’’  woo 
,Vas  lollowed  h.v  a snarply  contrasted 
-study  by  .Moussorgaky— (he  "J’.oturoa 


ffiablbltion.'^  M-l^KiSiSscvitskTr 

%o  tlio  ll);ttt<ir  mooil  with  evi- 
^jeymcnt  aijri  th-j  fetn;iiK'uts'i>C 

i|M  lipkt  in  this  (.nirlously  as- 
cimtectlon'  with  deft- 

lUL  ciiarm  uiuiiT  his  dtreclloii. 
'C«Ul  I'  li  t of  the  pfOKiaiu  was 
;t  to  Hi-V  Uiovcn’s  s • enth  Syni- 

plnyi’il  will!  true  c'.oiiueDCo 
lelUy. 

in  th-'  .-1 . >‘>-no-in,  Guiomur 
s gavi.  I'ti.'  11.  U)"  few  rieital.s 
ahe  ean  .'ipare  from  llio  oon- 
ieniand  for  lOr  pret:  arc  as  solo- 
h Uio  various  orclicstra,s.  ller 
nv  was  rioh  in  \*«rlcly  and  Sig- 
ler. and  .slir  lirought  to  it  that 
y smooUmoss  oi  tone  and  depth 
erprelation  wliich  characterize 
ork.  The  principal  numbers  of 
,rog-am  wo:;c  tlie  Beethoven 
. in  K flat:  I'adorcwski’s  Theme 
•on  .and  Fu;nii-  in  A minor  and 
;uidos  i*y  Chopin.  She  flllcei 
n ll.Ul  with  an  obviously  de- 

i h'Jiiit  lit  -- 

i.p*’ta  \vac5  the  loftK  awaitnd  ro- 
of  ■•GaUor.dammenmg.'’  It  will 
iew. ,!  in  T'o  \Vorld  on  Alonday. 
ccuoiTts  scheduled  for  the  even- 
.fio  a piano  recital  by  Sarali 
lerg  at  Aeolian  Hall  find  a song 
by  Abraham  Znalda  at  Town 
"Ha  Gioconda"  was  announced 
' px  ening’s  iK'pular  priced  opeft'a 
H.iTi'Iii.r  cast. 


iml 
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dasclia  Heifetz 

his  recital  on  Sunday  afternoon,  M 
z did  everytliing  we  have  come 
■ of  him.  His  agility  and  his  sun 
vere  astonishing,  his  rone  spiendidl 
nd  alway.s  beautiful,  his  intonatto 
cable.  We  are  sometimes  incline 

S. 

fefnk  he  is  too  impersonal, — that  he  re 
in  everything  Jascha  Heifetz  plaj 
le  violin,  not  this  or  that  compose 
ig  out  his  soul  through  the  yioli 
■t  hrough  Heifetz.  He  is  no  actor;  h 
t not  get  inside  the  skin  of  the  maj 
music  he  is  playing;  he  reduces,— oj 
PS,  if  you  like  the  term  better— 
3ody  and  everytliing  to  liis  own  de 
ator.  Yesterday  he  played,  in  sue 
n a ver.sion  of  Havel's  .Minuet  and  ; 
!use  by  Hue.  jincl  made  them  soun< 
they  were  both  by  the  same  coinj 
— something  I should  have  thoughj 
ible  if  I had  not  heard  it.  If  yoi; 
or  poetic  or  dramatic  mentality  iii 
playing,  you  will  find  Heifetz  un- 
ictory.  But  if  what  you  want  is  tin 
played  perfectly)  here  yoli  have  it 
is  very  impersonality  keeps  his  ar 
s sincere  .and  dignified  and  well-bred 
EFINKST  XEW.MAX. 

I Pablo  Caaals  Gololat. 

y tha  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

, day  afternoon  the  State  Sym- 
j Orchestra  was  heard  by  a 

Vhat  scattered  audience,  despite 
* ict  that  no  les.s  a celebrity  than 
t Casals,  a prince  among  cellists, 
dilie  solo  performer.  He  displayed 
jiirt  through  the  medium  of 

k’s  concerto,  which  is  a favor- 
■|iith  solo  artists  loecause  of  its 

^ y and  melodic  beauty.  Mr. 
mi,  of  course,  played  like  a mas- 


program  began  with  Carl  Gold- 
s "Rustic  Wedding"  s>Tnphony, 
had  not  been  heard  since 
f T8,  1919,  when  the  Philhar- 
■ Society  performed  it.  Hearing 
id  work  .again  carried  at  least 
steher  back  to  venerable  Stein- 
Hall  and  the  days  of  Theodore 
as,  who  introduced  the  sym- 
' Mlt  was  given  often  in 
prehistoric  times  and  was  ac- 
ed  good  music.  To  this  chroni- 
astonishment  it  seemed  .to  be 
good  music  yesterday,  though 
grformance  did  not  place  all  its 
les  in  the  highest  light. 

Waghalter . began  it  at  a re- 
ibly  swift  par.e,  and  there'  seemed 
ja  want  of  consensus  of  opinion 
g the  musicians  about  the  pitch, 
ver,  in  the  next  three  movements 
wa.s  improvement  The  garden 
—for  this  Is  a program  sym- 
werit  very  vvpll.  albeit  the  wind 
was  not  ideal.  The  final  dance 


Ig  (lone  roughly.  But  after  all,  the 
romposltlon  showed  a fairly  atllT  back- 
bone against  the  asanulta  of  time  and 
might  be  heard,  not  too  freiiuently, 
course,  but  .still  at  intervale.  It  ia 
too  gentle  and  tender  and  much  too 
ingenuous  in  melody  for  these  days, 
tvhen  music  is  employed  most  of  the 
time  in  di.seeminatliig  pessimism,  rage, 
savagery,  discord  and  nerve  shocks. 

t'ondii vted  IVltliuut  Pniises. 

-Mr.  W.tghaltrr  conducted  the  sym- 
Idiony  without  pauses.  The  result 
was  that  the  lobbies  were  crowded 
with  persons  who  could  >not  be  shown 


to  their  seats  wnile  the  music  was  in 
progress.  Prom  the  'point  of  view  of 
the  artist  Mr.  Waglialter  wa.s  incon- 
testably right.  The  symphony  gained 
Immeasurably  from  not  being  inter- 
rupted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  take  aeons 
to  educate  New  Y'ork  music  lovers  to 
this  conception.  For  decade  after  dec-  | 
ado  they  have  been  streahiing  into; 
concerts  from  the  beginning  till  just' 
before  the  last  movement  or  number, 
and  they  regard  the  privilege  to  do 
this  as  an  inalienable  right.  There- 
fore it  mi.ght  be  well  for  conductors 
to  follow  the  ancient  custom  of  ply- 
ing on  the  program  an  overture  of 
brief  duration  and  permitting  at  least 
a considerable  part  of  the  late  comers 
to  reach  their  seats  before  the  sym- 
phony. 

Of  course,  not  all  ■will  be  seated. 
Habitual  late  ckimcrs  will  continue  to  ^ 
be  late  comers.  To  finish  the  record 
of  yesterday’s  concert  let  it  be  noted 
that  the  program  concluded  with  the 
prelude  and  “love-death”  froni  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde”  and  the  "Ride  of  the  | 
Valkyries.”  | 


"Hob  Preludof."  Mr.  iSuro  Bl*nseii 
flllerl  the  usual  spo.skcr's  plaaz'  jp 
the.se  programs.  He  told  of  the  work 
clone  by  the  orche«ctra  since  its  atari 
on  March  23,  1924,  and  of  the  sup- 
porting membership  lists  now  estab- 
lished to  which  any  one  may  add  lili 
or  her  name.  The  theater  was 
crowded. 


progr  in.  J‘  'Igimt  hv  Ihrte,  8t  fsvinsy  . 
■•-’m'  ll  moil  l■(^(•ctive  in  a liiimoroui  ' 
Neini  ar  in  ‘ho  four  "Kdi!  Adi^i-s.”  ' 
Minij.  IT,.'.  'V'tyn  i‘iindl<leri  the  difflculLj 
' Iliac  with  Bkill.  though  her  vocnl  : 
Mufcmiiil  .secnn-'l  rather  limited. 
(10.  Sli'cld  w’as  the  aceompanial. 


«)<) 


Miss  Nash  Gives  Recital. 

Miss  Prances  Nash  at  her  fourtli 
New  Y’ork  appearance,  public  and 
semi-private,  this  season  gave  her  sec- 
ond piano  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday. She  showed  her  good  tone,| 
taste  ' and  musical  appreci ttlon  in 
Bach’s  prelude  and  fugue  in  C minor 
"from  the  cello  suites  freely  translated 
and  adapted  for  the  pianoforte"  by 
Godowsky;  Franck’s  prelude,  aria  and 
finale;  Casella’s  “Pezzi  Infantile" 
("Children's  Pieces”),  and  numbers  by 
Albeniz  and  Chopin.  The  somewhat 
voluble  Bach-GodowsHy  selection 
served  her  well  for  showing  further 
skill  in  bravura. 

Metropolitan  Concert. 

The  roster  of  artists  presented  at 
the  regular  concert  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  last  evening  re- 
sembled a rojl  call  of  Mr.  Gatti’s  mu- 
sical regiment.  Among  those  present) 
were  Mmes.  FVances  Peralta,  Ellen 
Dalossy,  CharloUe  Ryan,  Thalia  Sa- 
banleva,  Phradle  ’Vrells,  Mary  Bonettl, 
Jeanne  Gordon  and  Henrietta  'Wake- 
fleld,  with  Max  Altglass,  Mario  Cham- 
lee,  Ralph  Errolle,  Paltrinieri,  Tokat- 
yan,  D’Angelo,  Gabor,  Plcco,  Hau- 
rehce  Tibbett,  Schuetzendorf,  Ananlan, 
Didur,  Gu.stafson  and  Rothler.  The 
program  was  varied,  the  orchestra 
played,  the  chorus  sang  and  Mr.  Bam- 
Sjcschek  conducted. 


Mile.  Ivenmune  juiimer 
Arrives  on  the  France 


Mexican  Pianist  Play*. 

Ernesto  Berumen,  the  talented  Mexi-^f 
can  pianist,  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  j 
Hall  last  evening.  His  progi'am  in- 1 
eluded  Busoni’s  familiar  arrangement } 
of  Bach’s  "Chaconne,”  the  D major 
novelette  by  Schumann,  a sonata  fan- 
tasy by  Scriabino  revised  by  Mr.  SUot; 
an  attractive  etude  by  Alpheraky, 
twice  played,  the  "Storm,”  by  Hia- 
pounoff,  a schei’2»  by  Charles  Griffes 
and  other  numbers  of  Albeniz,  Cyril 
Scott  and  Hiszt. 

Mr.  Berumen  revealed,  as  of  old,  his 
good  touch,  his  excellent  taste,  his 
sound  musicianship,  and  he  is  to  be 
thanked  for  a list  of  offerings  ar- 
ranged far  from  the  formula  factories 
of  colorless  and  hackneyed  programs. 

Occasionally  the  calm  of  a Sabbath 
evening  descended  a b'it  too  heavily 
on  Mr.  Berumen's  art,  and  some  of 
his  readings  seemed  cast  in  the  sober 
garb  of  planistic  sermons,  and  at 
times  there  was  a bit  of  harsh  key 

treatment  and  faulty  pedaling  for  , 

overeftect.  But  Mr.  Berumen’s  recital  ^ He  was  heard  by  a large  audience.' 

was  a distinct  success.  He  played 
Schumann’s  novelette  beautifully.  The 
delicate  descriptive  passage.s  of  his  , 


Pilzar  Play*  Varied  Program. 

Maximilian  Pilzer  gave  a violin  re- 
cital In  the  Tow'n  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon with  Harry  Kaufman  at  the 
piano.  His  program  included  the  Han- 
del B major  sonata,  Dvorak’s  A minor 
concerto,  and  a generous  list  of  num-  ; 
hers  by  Brahms,  Wleniawski,  Sarasate 
and  others.  There  wa.s  also  a "Ma  - 1 
^urka  Fantastkiue"  by  Kuzds  and  a 
Russian  dance  by  Severn,  played  for 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  Pilzer’s  talents  ate  well  knowr. 
to  the  musical  public.  He  played  well 
yesterday,  not  overimpapssively,  but 
with  a full  firm  tone,  bowing  of  confi- 
dence and  authority,  and  a bright 
clean  technic  admirably  adapted  to  the 
more  brilliant  offerings  of  his  pro- , 
gram.  The  smooth  flowing  melodies  ■ 
of  Hancfel's  sonata  were  played  with  a 
fine  sense  of  form  and  color.  In  short, 
the  program  was  consistently  com- 
mendable for  the  high  level  of  per- 
formance which  Mr.  Pilzer  maintained. 


later  offerings  were  di.stingulshed  by  i 
a warmth  and  vitality  of  tempera-  j 
jnent.  a color  and  verve  that  were  de-  I 
lighHul.  He  early  captured  the  sym-  ! 
pathies  of  a large  audience  that  gavel 
lam  hearty  applause. 

Mme.  DelaunoU  Sing*  Prize  Song*.; 

Raymonds  Delaunois,.  mezzo  so-  1 
prano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  ap- 
peared as  soloist  in  the  midday  free 
concert  of  the  Sunday  Symphonic 
Society  at  the  Criterion  Theater  yes- 
terday. She  sang  two  prize  songs 
from  Conductor  Zero’s  American  com-  j 
posers’  contest,  written  by  Evelyn 
Berckman,  a 23-year-old  Philadel- 
phian, now  living  in  New  Y’ork,  who 
has  studied  with  'Von  Sternberg, 
Hambert,  Goetschius  and  Saminsky, 
and  who  has  written  other  works  in 
vari()us  forms,  but  all  unknown.  Her 
two  songs,  reflecting  moods  of  the 
sea,  are  entitled  “Die  Nebelstadt”  and 
"Stumi.’’ 

The  voice  in  the  songs  is  a part 
of  an  elaborate  orchestral  score,  the 
whole  of  which  reflects  the  modern- 


Rusiian  Soprano  Hearil. 

jMisa  Euphaly  Hatayeya,  Russiajj 
soprano,  heard  here,  lost  season,  with 
Heroy  Shield,  piano  accompanist,  gave 
e.  program  of  songs  by  her  country- 
men, Miaskovsky,  Medtner,  Prokofieff 
and  Stravinsky  yesterday  ig  the  Prln-* 
cess  Theater.  Interesting  and  copious 
program  notes  were  supplied,  which 
said  that  owing  to  its  originality  Mias- 
kovsky’s  work  has  not  yet  received  the 
appreciation  it  deserves,  that  "his 
form  is  flawless  and  his  exposition  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  content.” 
Miss  Hatayeva’s  entertainment  was 
very  interesting.  Her  delivery  was  of 
Russian  type,  wltli  much  uneven  tone, 
loss  of  pitch  at  times,  great  sympathy 
with  the  text  and  fine  phrasing  and 
accentuation.  She  wore  a handsome 
native  costume  and  showed  ease  of 
stage  deportment. 


colored,  and  fired  by  gifted  fancy. 
Mme.  Delaunois  rendered  her  mbsic 
with  admirable  skill  and  dramatic 
fervor  arjd  the  orchestra  rose  admira- 
bly to  the  occasion  in  its  part.  The 
two  songs  were  very  w-armly  received 
and  the  applause  increased  when  the; 
singer  brought  out  the  young  com- 
poser with  her  in  one  of  the  recalls. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  a suite 
of  Gluck-Mottl,  the  allegretto  from 
Cesar  Franck's  symphony  and  Hiszt’s 


Op.  i 36.  of  1923, 


Pianist  and  t'omjiospr  IIrin«H 
New  Work  for  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  Orcheslraa 

Mile,  Germaine  Talllefer,  I'r(  nch 
pianist  and  modernist  composer,  nr 
rived  yesterday  on  the  French  lin*  r 
France  with  the  announcement  tlial 
lier  newest  composition,  "concerts  f-'V 
piano  and  orchestra,”  would  be  p"r- 
formed  by  the  Philadelphia  Philhar- 
monic Society  and  later  by  the  Bos- 
ton .Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Franco 
brought  356  passengers,  162  in  the  first 
cabin. 

Among  the  passengers  we..  Ramon 
Navarro,  motion  picture  actor,  v/ho 
has  been  working  on  the  film  version 
of  “Ben  Hur”  in  Italy.  He  said  the 
liner  had  encountered  storms  most  of 
the  way  across  and  that  he  did  not 
leave  his  cabin  until  yesterday  morn- 
ing. He  will  go  to  Hollywood  to  com- 
plete the  motion  picture. 

Other  arrivals  included  Vivian  Mar 
tin,  actress,  who  played  in  the  London 
production  of  “Just  Married,”  which 
had  a run  of  eight  months,  and  hor 
mother,  Mrs.  Grace  Martin.  Mrs.  Mar- 
cella Carroll,  wife  of  Earl  Carroll, 
theatrical  producer,  who  returned  or( 
'the  Fance,  brought  with  her  a French 
doll  called  Desireefi  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  among  the  pas- 
senger;. 

Vladtmia  Shavitch,  leader  of  the 
Syracuse  Symphony  Orchestra,  re- 
turned with  his  wife,  Mme.  Tina  Her- 
ner,  pianist.  Mr.  Shavitch  was  guest 
conductor  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  while  abroad. 


^ 1 ^ J y ^ Z-  'S 

By  Deems  Taylor 


Euphaly  Hatayeva,  a Russian  so- 
praiTO,  who  made  her  recital  debut  here 
in  >jay,  1928,  made  her  second  appear-  | 
;inca  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Princess  ; 
Theitcr  with  an  original  program  en-  , 
tireiy  of  Russian  songs — three  num-  i 
l)ers'  from  Miascovsky’s  "Frontier” 

, cycli  dated  1922;  Medtner  numbers  of 
ism  of  a Debussy  or  Ravel,  i.s  richly  | ^ 0,9^  and  1924;  three  Prokofieff  songs,, 


and  .'.an  extensive  1 
Stralrinsky  group.  ‘ , , j 

Presenting  past-war  Russian  music,. 
whi(Sh  so  far  is  little  known  here,  -it 
was!an  interesting  program.  Nicholas 
Miaicovsliy’s  songs  had  a distinctly. 
P.usiian  flavor,  an  ancidized  form  of| 
the  (familiar  type,  marked  hardly  by/ 
ineiqdv,  but  with  a rather  effective/ 
poigfiancy.  They  seemed,  on  the  whole/ 
to  Belong  to  tho  same  family  as  tV/ 
Strajrinsky  songs  which  closed  ij 


THE  DAY. 

Yesterday  was  rather  an  uneventful 
Monday  from  either  a news  or  a musi- 
cal point  of  view.  Outside  of  the 
yoncerts  there  were  no  casualties. 
Nobody  got  amnesia  and  failed  to  put 
Jn  an  appearance,  and  no  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
broke  a limb  or  was  kicked  by  any- 
thing. The  scheduled  events  took 
place  at  the  proper  time  and  passed 
off  (luletly,  unaccompanied  by  cheers 
or  hisses. 

There  were  two  piano  recitals  at 
A.eolian  Hall;  one  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Tina  FllUpponl,  a young  Italian 
pianist,  played  Bach.  Chopin  and , 
others  with  vigor  and  despatch,  and 
one  In  the  evening,  when  Nicholas 
Medtner,  the  distinguished  Russian 
composer-pianist,  gavQ  a recital  of  his 
own  works,  tooth  instrumental  and 
vocal,  with  Ellzalieth  Santogano  to 
sing  his  own  songs.  One  admired  the 
technical  command  of  Mr.  Medtner, 
and  his  economy  in  handling  material, 
without  being  inordinately  stirred  by 
the  emotional  content  off  the  works 
themselves.  An  apparent  strong  in- 
tellectual preoccupation  make.s  for  a 
certain  sameness  In  his  moods.  He 
is  rather  severe  with  the  lyrics  off  his 
songs.  One  receives  tho  Impression 
that  'ho  Is  so  devoted  an  exponent 
of  aibsohitlsm  that  he  finds  It  an  ef- 
fort to  unbend  sufficiently  to  treat 
the  words  as  the  source  of  the  music. 
They  may  come  along  If  they  like,  but 
the  music  could  get  along  very  com- 
fortably without  them. 

The  only  other  recital  of  the  evening 
was  In  Carnegie  Hall,  where  Joseph 
Coleman,  violinist,  played  the  Haendel 
sonata  in  X,  the  Paganini  sonata  in 
D,  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  and  some 
lC3.ser  pieces,  all  in  somewhat  minia- 
ture fashion.  Harry  Kaufman  was  ills 
accompanist.  The  opera  was  "Fal- 
staff,”  before  one  of  those  "brilliant'’ 
Monday  night  audiences.  A brilliant 
audience,  we  might  explain,  la  one 
that  dresses  early,  comes  late  and 
waits  for  the  right  people  to  start  the 
applause.  The  right  people  not  only 
applauded  last  night  but  stolidly 
stuck  it  out  to  the  end — which,  for 
Monday  nlghters,  is  sheer  hysteria. 
Th^ast  was  as  usual,  except  that  Mr. 
Tokatyan  replaced  Mr.  Qlgll  oa  Fen- 


H 4 

tSSto  Jllss  WaltefleW  replaced 

Kathleen  Howard  as  Mistress  Pa«e. 
The  other  principals  Included  Soottl, 
Tlbhett,  FJada,  Borl,  Alda  and  Telva. 
Mr.  Serafln  conducted. 


Medtiier’s  Keritai 

A T THE  AEOLIOX  H.\LI.  last  night  1 
iledtner  gave  a recital  of  his  own 
•- oniposition.s,  assisted  by  Mine.  Elizabeth 
Santagano.  Medtner's  work  has  long  been 
known  to  a small  circle  of  enthu-siasts,  and 
ii  is  now  time  that  it  penetrated  to  the 
larger  public.  Ii  was  the  custom  in  the 
early  days  to  describe  him  as  the  Russian 
Brahms.  1 remember  Dhiagileff  once  de- 
scribing Elgar  as  the  English  Brahms,  and 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ballet  im- 
presario's knowledge  of  Brahms  was  about 
as  e.xtensive  as  his  knowledge  of  Elgar; 
and  I cannot  imagine  any  one  who  is  in- 
timate with  both.  Brahms  and  Medtner 
finding  any  but  the  most  superficial  simi- 
larity between  them. 

Where  they  are  alike  is  mainly  in  le  i 
■•uncompromising’  attitude,  as  the  phiase 
used  to  run.  But  Medtner  writes  even 
more  truly  lof  himself  than  Brahms  did; 
for  in  his  songs,  at  any  rate.  Brahms 
thought  moi*e  or  less  of  the  big  PUb  ic 
that  has  more  heart  than  head,  wheiea-s 
even  in  his  songs  Medtner  is  regardless 
of  the  limitations  of  the  ordinary  music 
lover.  Few  of  the  songs  that  were  sung 
with  such  understanding  by  Mme.  Saii- 
.agano  would  be  within  the  technic,.!  ca- 
pacity of  cither  the  average  singer  or 
•he  average  accompanist.  Brahms,  again, 
often  verges  on  the  sentimenUl  in  his 
songs:  Medtner  never  doe.s.  Fine  as  the 
songs  given  last  night  were,  by  the  way.  It 
is  rather  a pity  that  they  were  all  taken 
from  those  set  to  Russian  texts:  for  some 
of  Medtner’s  best  songs  are  in  German—- 
a language  more  acee.ssible  to  most  of 
u.s  than  Russian.  song  like  his  setting 
of  Goethe’s  ‘•Einsamkeif’  ranks  among 
the  half-dozen  finest  lyrics  written  since 
Hugo  Wolf. 

Medtner  plays  his  music  in  Us  own 
spirit, — with  thorough  technical  com- 
petence, yet  -without  any  parade  of  diffi- 
culty for  its  own  sake.  The  works  given 
last  night  included  the  early  sonata  in 
major,  for  ‘•.\Iaerchen,” — the  ‘•Russian, 
the  •‘.Magic  Fiddle,”  the  B minor  from  opus 
I’O  and  t’ne  magnificent  B flat  minor  from  the 
same  set— the  "Morning  Song.”  the  “Wood- 
land Dance,”  and  the  "Dithyrambic 
Dance.  ’ There  was  not  a piece  in  the 
program  that  was  not  a,  delight  to  the 
musician.  While  most  of  the  composers 
ir.  the  last  few  years  have  been  diverging 
ii  r„  speculation  and  experiment.  Medtner 
has  been  quietly, — perhaps  disdainfully 
working  out  his  own  salvation  along  an 
extension  of  the  classical  line.  He  has 
scorned  the  easy  methods  of  composition 
of  the  present  moment:  he  knows,  as  every 
lomposer  with  anything  in  him  knows, 
tha’  musical  composition,  like  painting  and 
, . -hitei  .ure,  is  full  of  technical  as  well 
•s  imagiio.’ive  problems  that  have  to  be 
. icd,  not  thrust  aside  with  the  pitying 
:t nark  that  they  are  out  of  date.  Such 
; nir.,  a.-  .Mediner  attains  in  these  short 
)iian<:  works  of  his  is  not  to  be  got  with- 
= 'Ut  hard  thinking. 

His  music-  does  not  make  an  immediate 
:cppr>al  i<>  the  man  in  the  street,  but  it 
-eriaiiily  grov..  on  the  musician.  It  Is  'as 
ark  . 'd  atrong  as  Brahms  at  his  liest; 

::.-ver  a superflilou.s  bar  in  it, 
CM  ei  a ..  perflucius  note  in  a chord;  it  is 
iner  ■ . athletic-,  and,  for  Us  weight,  amaz- 
ingly cil' for  .Medtner  is  a ina.ster  of 
otni.iricd  .and  contrasted  rhythms.  The 
: hough:  ' , rarel;  on  the  surface,  but  when 
•=iie  maker  it  one's  own  it  is  of  the  kind 
n ie  bkos  to  li-v-f,  with,  li  is  sad  to  think 
of  ' ' reclame  that  has  come  to  fifty 
iiKd;-;  ritic-,  and  c harlatans  In  the  la.st 
or  10,  while  a fine  mind  like 
aiedtnc  . r goes  on  Us  way  almost  un- 
i-gai-led  by  the  crowd. 

K R.N  E,ST  .V  K W .M  .V. 

"Fai'c .1  r"’  Uepeated  at  the  .tjetroptilitan 


l^^crdi'.s  score  gives  the  inslrumenl.s  a 
ffibgular  power  of  self-expression  that 
ranges  from  the  ironical  fleer  of  a flute 
to  ihe  ba.s.soon’s  coarse  guffaw;  but  in  spite 
of  Don  'riillio  Seratini'.s  extraordinary 
facility  in  interpreting  the  multitudinous 
moods  of  music  we  are  unprepared  for 
tiiat  tnibelievable  denouement  of  seeing 
ttignor  Antonio  Scotti,  the  beloved  and  re- 
vered grand  seigneur  of  grand  opera,  car- 
j ried  ignominlously  from  the  stage  he  so 
long  has  graced  in  a half  timbered  (or 
"buck”)  basket  of  what  appears  to  be 
Elizabethan  wetwash. 

For  the  present  production  of  "Falstaff” 
the  Metropolitan  has  east  a notable  array 
of  talent,  that  includes  (reading-  from  left 
to  right  at  the  curtain  calls)  our  own  I^aw- 
rence  Tibbett,  Bada,  Mme.  Alda  and  Miss 
Bori  (who  is  quite  unspoiled  by  her  dizzy 
eminence  on  the  ladders  of  fame  and  the 
income  surtax),  Mi.ss  Telva  (excellent  In 
comedy  parts)  and  Mr.  Didiir.  But  never- 
theless, Antonio  .Seotti,  doing  a bit  of  char- 
acter acting  w'orthy  of  Jefferson  or  War- 
field,  is  the  ■whole  show. 


Coleman  in  Violin  Recital 

Joseph  Coleman,  an  American  violinist 
•R'ho  has  studied  abroad,  made  his  deiiut 
in  a recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  la.st  night. 
.\pparently  he  has  a following  of  the 
younger  students,  for  there  wore  gre-at 
groups  of  them  in  attendance.  liikewiso, 
thc.v  -were  appreciative  of  hi.s  smooth  bow- 
ing and  tile  fine  shading  of  tone  as  he 
began  with  the  Sonata  in  A,  by  Handel. 
This  tvas  followed  willi  a well  played  com- 
position of  Paganini,  the  Concerto  in  r> 
minor.  The  real  al)ility  of  this  new  mas- 
ter of  tlie  violin  was  shown  in  the  Con- 
certo in  D minor  by  Mendtlssohn.  It  was 
played  with  rare  grace  and  appreciation 
of  tone  shading.  At  the  end  lie  jilaycd 
'.\ir  dc  Eensky,'’  from  the  Russian  opera 
“Eugen  Onegin,”  and  "Souvenir  de  Mos- 
cow,’’ by  Wieniawski. 


with 


ver^'  TUfle  said,  i'jie^  TBll^  Is  not 
put  together  very  well  tethnically,  the' 
composer  evidently  not  quite  knowing  atj 
times  whether  or  why  or  when  or  how' 
to  Introduce  the  piano  with  a tonal  tissue 
that  Is  virtually  complete  without  it. 

The  concert  ended  with  Novak’s  Quintet 
in  A minor, — for  the  most  part  a fumbling, 
scrambling  piece  of  work,  more  voluble 
than  pithy.  Novak  generally  begins  a 
movement  well  enough,  but  he  has  not  the 
imaginative  logic  to  draw  out  of  his  themes 
what  is  inherent  in  them,  so  he  relies  on 
a fussy,  mechanical,  conservatoire-made 
^kind  of  “working-out”  that  is  to  the  real 
thing  as  bran  is  to  bread.  He  has  a prom- 
ising theme  in  the  old  song  upon  which  he 
lia.ses  his  andante;  but  with  every  step 
that  he  gets  further  awa^  from  it  his  va- 
riations on  it  become  more  and  more  aca- 
demic and  bloodless.  He  starts  off  excel- 
lently in  the  finale,  again,  with  a Slovakian 
tune  that  deserves  a better  fate  than  it 
meets  with  at  Novak'.s  hands. 

ERNEST  NEWMA.X. 


r 

By  Deems  Taylor 


c/ 


Chamber  Music  Society’s  Concert 
]\/rOST  OF  'THE  European  musical 
critics  with  whom  I am  acquainted 
write  music,  but  as  a lule  they  do  not 
publish  it  or  have  it  publicly  performed: 
they  recognize  that  the  professional  com- 
posers have  to  niake  their  living,  poor 
fellows,  and  they  refrain.  Mr.  Deems  Tay- 
lor is  more  ruthless.  At  the  Chamber 
Music  Society’s  concert  last  night  he 
stood  tip  like  a man  to  Schubert,  Paul 
Juon  and  Vitez.slav  Novak:  and  at  the 
end  of  the  concert  only  Schubert  and  he 
had  survived.  His  "Portrait  of  a Lady” 
is  a rhapsody  for  piano,  string  quintet, 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  French 
horn.  He  evidently  has  an  excellent  ear 
for  instrumental  timbres;  his  colors 
always  blend  beautifully,  and  yet  retain 
the  individuality  that  is  the  charm  of 
chamber  music.  The  rhapsody  is  delicate- 
ly made  and  finely  balanced;  there  seems 
a.  good  reason  each  time  for  this  or  that 
theme  coming  where  it  does,  and  especial- 
y for  the  recurrence  of  the  expressive 
matter  of  the  opening. 

Apparently,  for  all  the  composer’s  reti- 
cence on  the  subject  in  his  program  note, 
the  work  is  to  some  extent  programmatic : 
one  assumes,  at  any  rate,  that  it  aims 
a(,  showing  two  different  aspects,  the  one 
thoughtful  and  sensitive,  the  other  some- 
what impish,  of  the  same  character;  but 
the  transitions  are  so  skillfully  handled 
that  the  hearer  is  not  left  with  any  sense 
of  the  music  being  dragged  at  the  heels  of 
a non-musical  idea.  'So  far  as  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  score  can  judge,  the 
work  tvas  admirably  played  by  Miss  Beebe, 
the  New  Vork  String  Quartet,  Mr. 
Stringfteld,  Mr.  Labate,  IMr.  Langenus, 
Mr.  Kohon,  and  Mr.  Jaenlcke;  the  texture 
of  the  music  could  hardly  have  struck 
one  as  being  so  finely  dyed  had  the  pro-l 
portions  of  the  colors  not  been  right.  i 
The  players,  earlier  in  the  evening,' 
'aade  the  Schubert  Octet  sound  the  agree- 
C\thing  It  is,  without,  however,  recon- 
to  its  longwhili-shness.  Paul 
^ xMvertimento  in  F major,  for 
wind,  left  one  with  the  im- 
slofi  that  there  had  been  much  talk 


from  yesterday’s  late 
editions.) 

Ithe  chamber  music  society. 

! The  New  York  Chamber  Music 
^ Society,  which  opened  its  tenth  sea.son 
last  night  -at  Aeolian  Hall,  now  in- 
^ eludes 'the  New  York  String  Quartet 
; among  Us  permanent  members.  Be- 
f sides  Carolyn  Beebe,  its  founder,  at 
!the  piano,  the  organization  now  in- 
cludes Anselm  Fortier,  double  bass. 

' and  a wind  section  comprising  Lamar 
' Stringfield,  Bruno  Labate,  Gustav 
I Langenus,  Benjamin  Kohon  and 
'Bruno  Jaenicke. 

The  advantage  of  having  an  organ- 
I ized  string  quartet  as  a nucleus  was 
apparent  from  the  ouLset  of  the  con- 
cert in  the  surety  of  attack  -and  tonal 
homogeneity  of  the  string-s,  qualU'®^ 
that  are  frequently  wanting  in  minia- 
ttiix:  orchestral  combinations.  The 

wind  players  likewise,  being  almost 
all  members  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  display  the  preciseness  of 
dynamic  balance,  the  easy  rhythmic 
give  and  take,  the  mutual  confidence 
that  'comes  only  of  having  weathered 
many  orchestral  vicissitudes  together. 
Throughout  the  program,  which 
opened  with  the  lovely  Schubert  1* 
major  octet  for  strings  and  wind,  and 
included  Paul  Juon’s  divertimento  for 
piano  and  wind  and  Novak’s  piano 
quintet  in  A minor,  the  organization 
ill  its  various  permutij.lions  played 
with  rtiythmic  vitality,  tonal  bvil- 
liance  and  fine  musicianship. 

. The  evening’s  “first  perforraaflee 
was  Deems  Taylor'.s  rhapsod>  for 
piano  and  string  and  wind  quintas. 
The  l^orti-ait  of  a Lady.”  As  one 
of  Mr.  Taylor’s  warmest  admirers, 
we  had  looked  forward  with  consid- 
erable interest  to  hearing  his  new 
work;  but  its  performance  left  ns 
rather  di.stnrbed.  Not,  we  hasten  to 
add.  becau.se  of  the  interpretation, 
which.'  so  far  as  we  = were  able  to 
judge,  ivas  excellent;  but  rather  be- 
cause his  music  set  us  to  mii.sing 
upon  the  \tide  gap  that  lies  between 
intention  and  accomplishment.  We 
rather  liked  one  or  two  of  his  ideas. 
Imt  his  handling  of  them  struck  ns 
a.s  rather  fumbling  and  inadequate. 

The  structure  seemed  so  obvious, 
the  seams  so  di.smayingly  apparent, 
fvo  reflected,  a little  bitterly,  upon  the 
clevertiess  and  resourcefulness  wiHi 
which  Yuon  had  juggled  the  themes 
of  his  divertimentp,  and  we  rather 
wi.sbed.  for  Mr;  Taylor’s  sake,  that 
the  Society  .had  forgotten  to  play  the 
Scl'ubert  octet  at  all. 

The  audience,  probably  composed  of 
< he  composer’s  relattve.s,  greeted  the 
-piece  with  wiiat  seemed  to  u.s  highly 
disproportionate,  cordiality. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

I The  afternoon  brought  one  ds- 
hutante.  Alice  Rosseter,  a young 
singer  ^hose  voice  was  billed  Impar- 
tially as  contralto  and  as  mezzo-so- 
prano In  her  various  press  announce- 
ments. This  might  mean  any  ivum- 
ber  of  things,  but  in  the  case  of 


rMiss~"RoSiie7  it  characterize. 

! fresh  and  sympathetic  voice 
I great  tenderness  and  warmth  in 
! lower  register  and  a certain  faltet 
reediness  as  i^  mounted  up  the  scaV 
But  her  interpretations  always  h^ 
the  saving  grace  of  gopd  taste  ai 
intelligence  and  a oerta.n  eag. 

1 originality  as  if  she  had  just  dis- 
' covered  the  songs  on  her  more 
I less  conventional  program. 

1 The  first  group  seemed  hardl: 
wortli  dhscovering.  It  began  with  tW' 
singularly  artificial  pieces  by  Seech 
and  Carissiml  and  ended  with  tha 
thoroughly  lugubrious  plaint  b 
Poldowski  in  which  the  maiden  plead 
for  a casket  for  her  lover  “wltl 
satin  .white  as  his  teeth  and  ribbo 
blue  as  his  eyes.”  Miss  Rosseter  san 
this  cheery  bit  as  if  it  were  hig 
comedy’ — as  perhaps  it  is.  The  frag 
ments  from  Reger,  de  Falla  and  'Woll 
which  followed,  however,  had  fldelit 
and  significance  and  were  given  b 
the  young  singer  with  genuine  feelln 
and  insight. 


In  the  evening  Fernand  Prancel 
the  French  tenor,  came  from,  tk 
Opera  Comlqrle-to  Town  Hall  for  hi 
first  concert  in  New  Ycrk.  Tliy  1< 
of  the  opera  singer  bound  under  tt 
restrictions  of  the  concert  stage 
not  always  a happy  cnc  b'  t M.  Fiar 
cell  suavely  subdued  his  undoubte 
dramatic  talent?  fo.-  fne  less  emotion 
manner  of  thi.?  medium  and  emerge 
with  gratifying  flourish  .ind  styl 
His  voice  is  occasionally  threadb.ire  i 
texture,  the  result  obviously  of  a strai 
which  affects  even  its  Intonation,  bi 
It  revealed  for  t'ne  most  part  steadfa; 
vigor  and  richness.  His  program  ws 
almost  entirely  French  with  Faur 
Duparc  and  Debussy  a.?  its  prtncip 
numbers.  It  concluded  with 
eighteenth  century  group  of  Derg 
r^es  which  were  utterly  ingratiatln 
Max  Rosen  returned  to  Carneg 
Hall  after  an  absence  of  three  yea 
with  a progT.am  yv’hich  began  wt> 
the  Franck  Sonata,  ran  its  famill; 
course  through  numbei-s  by  Pagan! 
and  Kreisler  and  ended  with  a Bp 
garian  rhapsody  by  Uladigeroff.  I 
display’ed  the  smodth  tone  and  t! 
; security  of  interpretation  with  wbh 
j he  has  been  Identified  and  wa.s  we 
corned  back  by  an  enthusiastic  a> 
dience  S. 


Last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall  the  New 
ITork  Chamber  Music  Society  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  a “Portrait  of  a 
Lady”  (sitter  unknown),  limned  by  that 
nitid  painter  in  tones,  Deems  Taylor. 
His  brush  was  a composite  implement 
made  of  wood,  ■wire,  horsehair,  catgut, 
brass,  ivory,  felt  and  other  oddly  as- 
sorted materials.  His  canvas  was  the 
circumambient  air.  Yet  with  no  more 
than  these  somewhat  unpromising  me- 
dia to  work  with,  Mr.  'Taylor  contrived 
to  share  with  us  the  image  that  had 
been  his  own. 

Out  of  the  empty,  agitated  air  he 
conjured  an  image  that  had  line  and 
color  and  background,  substance  and 
character;  something  coherent,  vivid, 
jrersonal.  And  when  he  was  through, 
and  his  helpers. had  borne  away  their 
heterogeneous  implements  (all  save  a 
huge  palette  of  ebony,  quaintly  edged 
with  ivory  teeth,  that  obstinately  re- 
mained beside  the  easel)  we  found  our- 
selves richer  by  an  experience  and  a 
possession,  and  wondering,  as  we  never 
fail  to  do,  at  the  mysterious  potency 
of  this  art  of  music.  For  music  can 
breathe  upon  the  air  and  make  it  live 
in  forms  a thousand  times  more  salient 
End  abiding  than  innumerable  portraits 
that  have  been  painted  for  us  by  men 
who  assumed  that  they  were  assured 
of  durability,  merely  because  they 
were  using  media  that  they  could  touch 
and  feel  and  see 
* 

"There  is  no  detailed  program  for 
‘The  Portrait  of  a Lady,’”  said  Mr. 
Taylor  in  a program  note,  "beyond 
that  implied  by  the  title.  It  is  de- 
signed to  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
•what  a painter  would  call  an  ‘ideal 
head,’  an  attempt  to  convey  the  iiii- 
pression  of  a human  personality  in 
terms  of  music.  The  piece  is  rhap- 
sodic in  form,  with  a main  theme  which 
is  recurrent  and  two  subsidiary  themes 
which,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out,  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
rhythm.  Otherwise  they  are  one  and 
the  same.” 

The  “Portrait”  is  scored  for  piano, 
two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  double 
bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and 
■French  horn.  It  is  in  manuscript,  rs 
i numbered  Opus  14,  and  was  written 
i/or  the  Xcw  York  Chamber  Musi^ 
Society. 


Jrhnr^oilk-  <7'!  !'vo  pilm-lpSl" 

llu'im-H,  (hi>  BcOuikI  boiiiK  Mubjt  ■■U  tl  to 
11  rliythmli’  tinnsformntlon. 


captivating  “Throuffh  the  Look- 
l-Glaas,”  a work  that  is  in  a niche  by 
“•If — ie  its  apparent  spontaneity,  ita 
r of  having  taken  form  and  color 
-<]||thout  lucubration  and  wlck-trimming. 
thout  evidence  of  fidget  and  sweat,  of 
xioua  waiting  for  that  errant  inspira- 
>n  whose  orbit,  as  Alice  Moynell  re- 
irked,  is  so  often  elliptical,  keeping' 
man  knows  what  tryst-  with  Time. 
^Doubtless  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  case  this  is 
delusive.  Doubtless  he  files  and 
' i »lds  and  waits  and  prays  and  curses 
■f  his  music-making,  as  did  even  Lud- 
L g the  First  at  his.  The  music  that  I 
^ally  is  composed  without  effort  is 
„,ually  the  kind  that  one  does  not  care 
=1  hear. 


But  the  point  is  that  we  must  not 
BwaM  that  the  music-maker  has  la- 
i*  red  OTd  agonized  over  his  procrea- 
^ in:  he  must  tempt  us  to  say  to  our- 
1]  Ives,  "How  easily  it  flows  from  him! 
bjrely  any  one  could  compose  if  he 
d the  time.”  But  try  to  do  it  as 
r.  Taylor  does;  try  to  write  so  lim- 
ily,  warmly,  inventively,  either  for 
.^e  little  ensemble  of  eleven  instru- 
® >nts  that  he  used  last  night,  or  for 
^ e hundred  players  of  the  symphonic 
^ chestra.  Try  to  handle  a harmonic 
fe  heme  with  his  flexibility,  richness 
^d  expressiveness,  employing  a style 
jSt  can  point  and  etch  and  italicize 
L thout  abandoning  its  euphony  and 

^ I poised  restraint.  Try  to  contrive  

^ melodic  line  that  is  supple,  fine-  the  performance  of  the  music  could 

9 un,  various.  Try  to  be  formal  and  ' - • 

-j,  jical  and  symmetrical  without  being 


ff  and  self-conscious.  And,  finally. 
r to  do  all  this  with  the  negligent 
: of  a music  critic  tossing  off  a two-  : 


I si 

^ column 


review  m twenty  minutest 
fwhich,  as  we  are  all  aware,  is  no 


i worK  at  aiij.  Ana  tnen,  alter  you  have  , “ ^ ^ 

ione  it,  ask  yourself  honestly  if  it  dream.  The  wind  instruments  were 
‘if  las  the  beauty  of  line  and  color  anq  played,  but  the  representation  as 


tap  mood,  the  sense  of  genuine  mastery 
ft  I :hat  you  will  get  from  this  admirable) 
Portrait  for  woodwind,  brass,  strings 
|ind  percussion. 

Misa  Carolyn  Beebe’s  excellent  com-l 
.'2  lany  of  chamber  musicians,  with  hern 
? lelf  at  the  piano,  played  Mr.  Taylor’s 
'®f:core  with  lucidity  (so  far  as  we  could 


-r-tli  udge)  and  with  full  effect — at  least 
a Bp  •he  effect  was  poetic  and  truly  elo- 
I (uent.  The  audience  received  the  new 


'Whiiti'vor  Mr.  Taylor  wriio.s  hns 
fli.'i'iit  and  clearly  di  fined  malody  iind 
rich  harmonization.  Ills  treatment  of 
Instrumonts  is  .-tlso  happy  and  fro- 
uuently  brllliiint.  The  now  composi- 
tion Is  no  c.xccption.  The  principal 
theme  naturally  publishes  the  deeper 
nature  of  the  lady  an<l  tho  subsidiary 
her  lighter  and  more  tantalizing 
moods.  The  second  theme  represents 
tho  woman  most  people  know;  the 
first  the  woman  as  known  perhaps 
only  to  herself.  How'ever,  this  is  ap- 
proaching dangerous  ground,  for  while 
it  is  admitted  that  no  man  ever  knows 
a woman,  skeptics  are  quite  sure  she 
never  knows  herself. 

"The  Portrait  of  a T^ady”  will  not 
eclipse  some  of  Mr  Taylor’s  other 
music,  but  it  is  worthy  of  his  pen. 

has  warmth  and  even  tho  neces- 
sary depth,  and  as  an  impression  of 
a personality  it  has  just  that  right 
kind  of  suggestion  that  makes  one 
wish  to  see  the  woman.  The  exposi- 
tion has  a charm  ana  even  seductive- 
ness, but  it  has  also  lovely  barriers  of 
reserve  and  the  essential  hint  of  mj's- 
tery. 

The  rhapsody  was  written  for  the 
New  York  Chamber  Music  Society, 
which  was  apparently  not  as  grateful 
as  it  might  have  been.  At  any  rate 


tl-'il.  li  - ...luiiig  wa«  »xc  ; = mulls 
smoolli  Hiid  lini:di<‘<I,  and  11k  te.-hm  d 
fi'.'iis  of  till'  I’liu.siiinl  coui'i'Jto  . 
lor  a few  .slunv.I  plim -i-h  i-  ublc 
.stopping,  was  deftly  and  el.'anls  r 
■ ■Utr-,|.  Ill-:  li.-ii-moidr-.  were  oi  fliii- 

quajily.  Mr.  Uonen’a  -eifre.- slve  aweop 
I oecn.sloil.ally  overcmpi uialzoU  pa.-,  age  : 
I wlieri  mor.  ri-.-^tralnl  would  h"ve  le-en 
I de.siralile.  but,  all  in  all,  .Mr.  Ib,„.  a’.s 
j performance  certainly  revealed  him 
, at  liis  very  beat. 

j Mr.  rioson’s  new  accomuanist,  Uieh- 
I nrd  Wilens.  recently  ,iriived  from 


-r-  h.iij  til*  Kbaurdity  nt  all  nr  .a:"i  mid 
dudfo;-  ueceHnltu(e4  1<  ' Ih.*  * ' it  man 

ha:  6n!y  b n fliigei  t.  - ti-ing  t r ;n' ' ‘'d 
II  InKlriirtieid.  thei  has  nn  ■ • 1 

■ ; y.  T vo  r<  lorrii  wen-  plainly  ni  *il'-  I 

lb  I.  tbii  ■■|•raIlg•’mnn^i^  fion  •-  •" 

-iiuold  bi  n.il  III  I .inpetn'-nta  for  thr  t 
|no-playcr;  -i-oiul,  ihat  i ompi  ■ o ra  ,bo  : ; 
j now  and  lle-n  forget  tin  piano  and  writ" 
Ifor  the  new  Inati  unn-nt,  for  that  la  wliii. 
It  really  b..  A hiindr' it  m w tii  bnltal  de- 
vices would  be  open  to  them,  and,  -.s 
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IiUiope,  was  another  talented  partlci-j  know,  each  dli.L.r.ery  of  a new  P -hnleal 
I pator  In  the  proceedings.  He  gave 
. a penetrating  rending  of  tho  Franck 
.sonata,  a little  too  formidable  at  times, 
but  his  subsequent  work  was  Intelli- 
j gent  and  finely  wrought.  There  was 
' a large  audience. 


not  have  ■satisfied  all  the  hopes  of  the 
composer.  The  strings  were  by  no 
means  as  mellow  or  pure  in  tone  as 
the  piece  demanded  and  the  piano 
part,  which  containeii  one  unsup- 
ported solo,  was  not  at  all  compli- 
mentary to  the  lady  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 


a whole  lacked  finish. 

Similar  comment  must  be  made  on 
the  performance  of  Schubert’s  octet 
in  F,  which  opened  the  list,  and  with 
less  severity  on  that  of  Paul  Juon’s 
divertimento  in  the  same  key.  The 
concert  came  to  an  end  with  Novak’s 
piano  quintet  in  A minor. 


French  Tenor  Gives  Recital, 

Fernand  Francell,  a tenor  of  the 
jj  |i  vork  with  enthusiasm.  The  composer  Paris  Opera  Comique,  gave  his  first 
■jj  vas  routed  out  from  his  accustomed  recital  in  the  United  States  at  Town 

'ast  evening.  With  the  aid  of 

A I nd  the  stage,  whence  he  acknowledged 
he  applause  of  the  house. 

The  rest  of  the  program  comprised 
ichubert’s  Octet  in  F,  Op.  166;  a tire- 
lome  Divertimento  for  wind  and  piano 
y the  expatriate  Russian,  Paul  Juon. 
nd  Novak’s  piano  quintet  in  A minor, 

'P-  12.  _ 

By  OLIN  DOWNES.  I 


piano 

he  sang,  for  the  most  part  in  French, 
a long  program  of  good  quality  and 
wide  diversity  of  .styles. 

Some  of  the  selections  were  Hully’s 
“Bois  Epais,”  from  “Amadis”-;  Bach’s 
efi  de  “Phebus  et  Pan,’’  Giordini’s 
1‘Caro  Mio  Ben”  and  Haydn’s  “La,  Vie 
1st  un  Rev'e.”  Other  songs  included 
Ichubert’s  "Mysotis,”  songs  of  Franck, 
aure,  Duparc,  Ravel,  Debussy,  Du- 


-AUce  Rosseter’s  Recital, 
tk  tomposers  of  classic  and  modern  con- 
ations, and  of  many  nationalities, 
itributed  to  the  program  of  the  song 
:ital  given  by  Alice  Rosseter  yester- 
>•  afternoon  in  Town  Hail.  Miss 
sseter  -a-as  fortunately  not  academic 
her  arrangement  of  her  music.  She 
I not  think  it  necessary  to  start  at 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
y and  proceed  period  by  period  from 
it  point.  A first  group  consisted  of 
i.sic  by  Secchl,  Carisslml.  Szulc  and 
Idowskl ; a second  of  Max  Reger,  : 
Kjich  Wolff,  Arensky  and  Tschoikow- 
I'  A group  of  Spanish  folk-songs  , 
lowed,  and  then  a group  of  Amer- 
n fongs  by  Carpenter.  Mflligan.  Win- 
Watts  and  Richard  Hageman.  i 
'he  program,  well  put  together,  of- 
■ed  the  singer  special  tests  of  -her 
<vers  as  vocalist  and  Interpreter. 
•>■  tb©  last  half  of  this  program  was 
ard  by  the  writer,  and  this  half. 
isicaJly  speaking,  was  of  the  lea.st 
port^ce.  Its  principal  distinctions 
re  the  Spanish  songs,  synipathetically 
t by  Miss  Rosseter.  She  has  a voice 
UtBiPrenUy  of  a warm  and  expre.ssive 
allty.  presumably  a mezzo-pontnalto. 
hough  the  lower  register  had  not  its 
1 measure  of  depth  and  sonority 
iterday,  on  account  of  breath  sup- 
•t  that  was  too  often  inadequate, 
n the  songs  heard  by  the  writer  JIls.s 
ssetw  showed  musical  feeling,  but 
• performances  were  of  an  amateurish 
iracter  as  regarded  botJv.  technical 
1 the  finer  sliades  of  interpretation. 

(;  aiidienpe  was  of  good  size,  and 
•y  friendly  to  the  singer,  who  re- 
tted several  songs  and  added  to  the 
igram. 

irtrait  of  a Lady,”  opus  14, 
o violins,  viola,  cello  bass,  fit 
id  piano  and  is  in  one  short 

iThere  is  no  detailed  program.  The 
nposer  has  said  that  his  purpose 
jS  merely  to  paint  in  tones  a picture 
' ^ ■ a lady — not  a photograph-  but  an 
pression  of  the  personality  of  a 
-atura  of  the  imagination.  He  was' 
[idly  enough  to  furnish  the  addi- 
nai;  inforpiation  thgit  his  piece  was 


pent  and  Chausson;  Rimsky -Korsa- 
kov’s "Aimant  la  Rose,”  Gretchan- 
niov’s  “Berceuse,”  songs  by  Laparra 
and  eighteenth  cemtui-y  airs.  Mar- 
tini’s “Plaiser  d’Amour”  closed  the 
program. 

There  W’as  much  to  give  enjoyment 
in  the  I'ecital.  Mr.  Francell’s  voice 
ha.s  evidently  undergone  good  sej-vice 
and  his  use  of  it  not  the  best.  But, 
this  notwithstanding,  his  delivery  was 
above  the  average  in  portrayal  of 
mood,  use  of  diction  and  ability  to 
convey  the  substance  of  songs  to  his 
auditors.  He  showed  much  of  the  in- 
dividuality belonging  to  - elegant 
French  style,  and  in  spite  of  vocal 
deficiencies  imparted  interest  to  the 
varying  songs  In  his  list  as  he  sang 
them  one  after  another.  Understand- 
ing between  singer  and  accompanist 
aided  the  success  of  the  itrogram.  The 
audience  gave  evidence  of  genuine) 
pleasure. 
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*»»e«itner  aiul  Mme.  Suiita(!:nno. 

•Xicliola.s  Medtner.  tlie  Russian  oom- 
poser  and  pianist,  was  assisted  by  Kliza- 
botli  Santagano,  soprano,  in  .a  concert 
of  his  compositions  given  last  night  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  impression  of  his 
creative  gift  made  weeks  ago  by  Mr. 
Medtner’s  perfomance  of  his  piano  con- 
certo at  an  orchestral  concert  in  this 
city  was  strengthened  on  this  occasiom 
He  writes  for  the  piano  with  scholar- 
ship and  brilliancy.  A few  of  the  pieces 
heard  last  night  were  not  more  than 
exalted  salon  compositions,  but  in  most 
cases  the  music  was  substantially  com- 
posed. and  though  the  material  was 
seldom  distinguished  in  invention,  it  was 
developed  with  a musician’s  skill  and 
certalnt.v.  This  was  especially  tnie  of 
the  sonata  in  C major,  op,  t!,  in  one 
rnovement,  a movement  admirably 
Planned  and  carried  to  completion. 

Other  piano  compositions  were  the 
Arabesque  in  minor,  op  7;  the  three 

tairy  Tales,’’  in  F minor,  B flat 
"I'n.or  and  B minor,  of  which  the  first, 
of  Russian’’  fairy  tale,  appears  at  Brst 
hearing  the  richest  in  color  and  im- 
agination, while  the  last  one,  in  B 
minor,  is  more  of  a virtuoso  piece.  Th« 
compositions  of  the  last  group.  "Morn- 
J.  ‘‘Woodland  Dance”  and 
Dance”  had,  however, 
distinguish  them  from  music 
tba-t  had  preceded,  and  it  may  be  said 
Of  the  program  in  general  that  its  music 
bad  tw  much  the  quality  of  sameness, 
b or  _ Mr.  Medtner.  the  composer,  our 
admiration  is  qualified ; as  a pianist'  he 
gave  performances  of  the  fir.st  rank, 
playing  with  complete  technical  mastery 
and  with  a fire  and  rhythmic  vitality 
ihaf  won  richly  deserved  applause. 

Mme.  Santagano.  a woman  of  regal 
presence  and  of  true  di-amatic  instinct, 
made  the  most  of  the  -songs  she  inter- 
preted, and  often  intensified  the  music 
by  her  feeling  and  conviction  in  per- 
formance. ^ Technical  shortcomings  and 
debatable  intonation  noticeable  especial- 
ly in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  were 
forgotten  as  the  voice  became  warmer, 
ihe  performances  more  vivid  and  the 
personality  of  the  singer  gained  sway 
with  the  audience.  Certain  qf  the  songs 
made  a stronger  first  impression  than 
the  piano  pieces,  if  the  sonata  be  ex- 
cepted. In  sohie  songs  the  settings  ap- 
pear over-elaborate  for  the  text,  but 
bften  the  music  gives  the  background 
that  is  needed  by'  the  vocal  interpreter, 
qnd  the  texts  were  u.sually  of  better 
quality— or  at  least  origin  and  general 
content— than  those  that  some  noted 
pong  writers  have  employed, 
j "Valse”  and  "To  the  Dreamer”  of 
Opus  32  were  among  tlie  best  of  the 
songs.  Most  effective  of  all.  perhaps, 
and  very  poignantly  Interpreted  by  Mme. 
Santagano.  was  tlje  "Impromptu”  of 
Opus  37  and  the  "Tncantation”  of  the 
same  group.  "Tlie  Singer.”  Opus  29.  has 
a melancholy  that  was  happily  rendered, 
and  the  well  conceived  climax  of  the 
song,  "The  Muse,”  made  its  mark. 

Mr.  Medtner’s  seriousness,  sincerity 
and  idealism  in  his  art  were  felt  apd 
appreciated  by  an  audience  consistilig 
largely'  of  his  countrymen,  whose  wi- 
thusiasm  had  a quality'  which  that  of 
the  average  audience  lacks.  There  were 
Innumerable  recalls  for  the  singer  and 
the  composer-pianist,  and  several  of  Uie 
songs  and  piano  compositions  were  re- 
peated. 
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Max  Rosen,  Violinist,*  Pleases  Anew 

Ma.x  Rosen  gave  his  first  New  York 
violin  recital  since  1921  in  Carnegiel 
Hall  last  evening.  His  program  com- 
prised the  Cesar  Franck  sonata,  Pa-| 
ganini’s  G major  concerto,  a group  of; 
short  works  by  Dobrowen,  Franz- 
Rosen,  IVieniawski-Kreisler,  and  a| 
new  Bulgarian  rhapsody  by  Pantscho, 
■Wladigeroff. 

Mr.  Rosen  played  well  last  evening. 
His  readings  were  of  a good  order, 
not  remarkable  for  poetic  and  emo- 
tional quaities.  perhaps,  for  some  of 
the  most  evident  treasures  of  the 
Franck  sonata  were  only  faintly 
touched  upon.  But  throughout  his 
recital  Mr.  Rosen  maintained  a con- 
fident grasp  of  his  subjects.  He 
played  with  a firm,  full  tone  of  trans- 
lucent quality  and  impeccable  intona- 


resourcc  has  hitherto  led  to  .a  new  fllilit 
of  composers’  Imaglnalloni. 

A number  of  people  have  .lied  iheir 
band  at  writing  for  the  piano-pluy-T.  but 
few  of  the  results  liave  ao  fur  rei'/'hod 
the  public.  Stravinsky  is  apparently  con-  , 
vinced  that  he  has  found  a new  rni'dlum 
for  his  own  art.  IVe  shall  look  forward 
lagerly  to  his  compositions  in  thlr  me 
dium. 

A few  years  ago.  writing  in  London  on 
the  gramophone.  1 suggested  Ihm  this  alsa. 
it  uly  speaking,  is  a new  Instrument  rathe; 
than  a mere  recording  instrument.  We 
may  doubt  whether  the  timbres  of  other 
instruments  will  ever  be  reproduced  with 
perfect  fidelity  by  the  gramophone.  Then 
u by  not  accept  the  gramophone  for  what 
it  Is?  We  know  pretty  well  now  what  il 
does  to  the  tone  of  the  violin,  the  oboe, 
the  clarinet,  the  horn,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them.  Why  not  accept  these  new  timbres 
as  if  they  were  the  product  of  new  In- 
.struments,  and  write  expressly  for  them? 

A new  science  of  orchestration  would  come 
into  being,  and  the  works  written  for 
Ibis  new  medium  would  have  the  natural- 
ness of  all  music  that  is  played  on  the 
instrument  for  which  it  was  originally’ 
written. 

This  idea  seems  to  have  entered  Stravin- 
sky's head  lately,  for  he  tells  the  inter- 
viewer that  he  Is  "considering  the  pos- 
sibility" of  it.  He  is  “considering  the  pos- 
sibility,’’ also,  of  writing  expressly  for 
radio.  .\s  he  says,  “not  all  instruments 
transmit  their  tones  by  wireless  with  equal 
success.  The  strings  are  least  satisfactory. 
Woodwind  and-  brass  are  much  better.” 
This,  however,  is  generalising  much  too 
broadly;  there  ard  times  when  the  con- 
trary to  this  statement  is  true.  But  I 
fancy’  that  to  write  for  radio  -will  be  tlie 
hardest  of  all.  From  m.v  experiences  of 
radio  music  in  England,  I am  convinced 
iliat  it  is  a mistake,  on  these  occasions,  to 
adopt  tl»e>  usual  seating  arrangement  of 
the  orchestra.  Another  grouping  will  have 
to  be  found, — perhaps  a different  grouping 
for  each  work,  if  the  microphone  is  to 
pick  up  the  things  that  matter  most  and 
give  less  attention  to  those  that  matter 
least.  I hav'e  listened,  for  example,  to  the 
“Fire-Bird”  by  wireless,  and  found  the 
opening  bars  practically  inaudible,  the 
cellos  and  basses  (muted  and  playing 
pianissimo)  being  too  far  away  from  the 
receiver.  I fancy'  that  the  composer  for 
radio  will  find  himself  up  against  problems 
of  which,  at  present,  he  has  hardly  a 
suspicion. 

K 1 IN  K.ST  N E W M A N. 

Su'zaiine  Kenyon  Herital 

Suzanne  Kenyon,  a lyric  .soprann,  made 
her  inelropolitan  debut  In  a costume  .tong 
recital -at  Chlckerlng  Hall  last  night.  Of 
))|casing  toicc  and  pei-.^onallty.  .she  gate 
.songs  of  old  English,  romantic  French,  thr- 
anlc-hclliim  South  and  of  the  present. 
The  singer,  wlio  is  of  the  quartet  of  old 
Holy  Trinity  Uliurch  of  L''nox  avenue, 
possesses  a voice  suited  in  the  mu.sic  of 
liglitcr  vein.  She  had  a distinctly’  inti- 
mate audience,  her  inter  luiinliers.  es. 
peoially  her  negro  spirituals,  being  excel- 
lent under  their  encouragement. 

Wearing  a costume  of  tin  Kllzabethan 


Stravinsky’s  New  Ideas 
OTRAVINSKY,  according  to  the  Inter- 
im viewer  with  whom  he  talked  the  oth- 
er day,  has  a brand  new  Idea, — that  of 
composing  music  specially  for  radio.  He 
is  only  thinking  of  it  at  present,  however; 
just  as  he  Is  only  thinking  of  composing 

for  the  piano-player  and  the  gramophone.  Mrs.  Kenyon  sang  lii-'  Shakespeare 

None  of  these  ideas,  however.  Is  really  and  James  I.  numbers  at  the  iiegiiinln.--. 

In  this  group  “When  n .:.";li-;i  Pled  an  i 
A'iolets  Bine,"  from  “Love’s  I-atinur’.-;  Ix).st. 
composed  by’  Arne,  and  her  ‘ (‘v  r Hill  and 
Hale.’’  from  “A  Midsummi  r Ninhi  - 
Dream.’’  by  Cook,  were  distinctly  her  hc' 
in  phrasing  and  expre:-:  Inn.  In  the  Fi-'-ni  c 
group  her  “Chanson  .Xmlenne.”  by  Pierre 
Valette,  gained  merited  applaii.se  and  an 
encore.  There  were  songs  by  Grctry  ii'd 
Pierre  Monsigny  well  done. 


!•  or  ' a good  many  years  I and  others 
have  been  trying  to  get  composers  to 
write  especially  for  the  piano-player.  The 
old  idea  was  that  this  is  merely  a piano 
played  by  mechanism  Instead  of  by  hand; 
land  most  of  the  music  cut  for  it  was 
(either  piano  music  pure  and  simple  or 
other  music,  such  as  orchestral,  cut  from 
a piano  arrangement.  Jn  the  latter  case 


BcrVr  ia  Tennessee,  she  was  ai  home  im 
son^  of  the  Ukl  South.  Her  cadciioes 
U'l' ’mretation  were  e.M-ellent.  "Sing  a 
I'o  da'  1 had  de  Wings  of  a Dove,"  "Steal 
'■way  to  Jesus”  and  "Roll.  Jordan,  Roll,” 
ng  her  hest.  Songs  by  Kramer,  iMallin- 

son,  "U  atts  and  Bantock,  of  modern  set- 
ting, closed  her  program. 


Melina  Bartholomew,  soprano,  gave  a 
song  recital  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night., 
Her  voice  was  of  fresh  and  pleasing 
quality,  although  of  no  great  compass.  In 
her  opening  group  were  compositions  of 
Haj'dn,  Monsigny,  and  an  old  eighteenth 
century  air,  "Fingo  per  mio  diletto.”  The 
balance  of  her  program  included  songs  by 
Becker,  Wolf,  Liszt,  Debussy,  Panizza, 
Prank  La  Forge,  and  Powell  Weaver. 
Pi’ank  La  Forge,  the  composer  pianist,  ac- 
||  companied  the  singer  at  the  piano. 

George  Copeland,  pianist,  will  play  the 
Andre  Wormser  score  for  "Pierrot  the 
1 1 Prodigal”  when  Laurette  Taylor  appears  in 
1 1 the  revival  of  that  play  next  month. 

as  Curtain  for  ‘Jenuf 


Leos  Janacek’s  Bohemian  op^ 
fifth  time  and  last  time  at  tlj 
last  night. 

The  performance  ‘started  about 
twenty  minutes  late  because  of  the 
slight  indisposition  of  Mme.  Jeritza 
caused  by  a nose  hemorrhage  just  as 
the  curtain  was  about  to  rise.  She 
' hcd  suffered  from  a violent  headache 
during  the  day  and  in  Spite  of  the 
shock  sang  the  title  role  with  her 
usual  effectiveness.  | 

The  other  principal  singers  wevj&t 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  presents- 1 
' lion.  Mme.  Branzcll  as  the  8exton’s\ 

■ Widoii',  Mr.  Laubenthal  and  Mr. 
j,  Meader  as  the  rival  lovers  and  Mme.  ^ 

1 Howard  as  O-randmother  Buryja  were 
all  admirable  in  their  impersonations, 
ii  The  ensemble  again  was  stirring 
ij  and  brilliant  and  held  the  attention 
; of  a large  and  approving  audience. 

1 Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 


were  c.'trefull.v  cultivated  and 
•Mr.  Mcngelberg  allowed  none  of  them 
t"  blu.sh  unseen. 

His  reading  of  the  TschaiUovsky 
•-■omi)ositions  have  been  heard  here 
many  times.  The  overture  is  always 
stirring  and  the  great  Russian  an- 
them was  blared  forth  with  its  cus- 
tomary magnificent  effect.  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg  received  a second  ovation  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  his  program.  The 
house  was  packed. 


Miss  Kenyon  Sings  in  Costume. 

Mi.ss  Suzanne  ^ Kenyon,  a young 
-singer  of  considerable  charm  and 
ability,  gave  a costume  recital  in 
Chickering  Hall  last  evening.  . Her 
program  Included  old  English  songs, 
romances  and  compositions  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, including  numbers  by  Gretry 
and  Pierre  Valette,  old  Southern  songs, 
including  negro  spirituals,  and  a mod- 
ern group  by  Kramer,  Wintter  AVatts 
and  others. 

Miss'  Kenyon  revealed  a lyric  so- 
prano voice  of  much  grace,  not  very 
impressive  in  its  range,  perhaps,  but 
well  adapted  to  the  qualities  of  her 
offerings.  She  sang  with  freedom 
and  spirit,  and  with  a sensitive  un- 
derstanding of  the  varying  moods  of 
her  program.  The  group  of  early 
English  arias  was  charmingly  ren- 
dered, with  fine  intonation  and  phras- 
ITig  of  delicacy  and  significance.  She 
possessed  an  able  accompanist  in  John 
Cushing. 

'^‘.lenufa”  at  trie  Metropolitan  was 
delayed  twenty  • nfinutes  beyond  its 
sclicdule|l  opening.  This  naftirally 
gave  ri.se^  to  the,  most  disquieting  ru- 
mors of  prlma  donnas  who  might  ha-.  e 
been  kicked  by  .Brunnhilde’s  horse  or 
tenors  floored  by  Dlnorah’s  goa,t  in 
that  fascinating  but  Sometimes  fatal 
region  behind  the  sceAes.  it  hap- 
pened, the- accident  was  nothing  more 
alarming  than  a no-so-ibleed,  which 
Jeritza  met  and  conquered  long  Irefore 
the  'Curtain  rose.  The  opera  th'en 
progressed  .smoothly,  with  no  further 
fatajities  other  than  those  whthh  a'- 
way.s  follow  the  adventures  of  the 
lovely  and  unfortunate  Jeniifa. 


•V.  S. 


ope'n'iifg  slow  tneme,  wnicn'  is 
also  heard  In  the  finale.  Is  a straight- 
forward diatonic  tune,  such  as  Haen-  , 
del  or  one  of  his  contemporaries  might  i 
have  turned  out  on  an  odd  Saturday  ' 
morning,  harmonized  in  a manner 
that,  when  it  is  not  rather  perversely 
dissonant,  is  merely  dull.  Dulness 
I was,,  to  me  at  least,  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  the  work, 
j There  were  moments  in  the  slow 
movement  that  dimly  recalled  the 
, Stravinsky  of  "The  Fire-Bird,”  and 
I parts  of  the  closing  fugato  were  re- 
; assuringly  Bach-Jike.  But  even  ,in 
: these  pas.sages  one  could  nqt'  help  siis- 
; pecting  Stravinsky  of  playing  a trick 
that  Bernard  Shaw  long  ago  caught 
Richard  Gtrauss  playing— that  is,  of 
following  a stringently  cacophoiyms 
passage  with  a scrap  of  quite  com- 
monplace diatonic  melody  which,  by 
sheer  contrast,  sounds  ravishing. 

The  piece  sounded,  strangely  rem- 
iniscent for  Stravinsky,  who.  In  late 
years  has  been  .so  decidedly  himself. 
One  heard  Haendel,  .Bach,  Bdethoven, 

I even  Skriahin.  If  the  guess  were 
not,  so  wildly  preposterous,  mine 
would  he  that  in  the  piano,  concerto 
Mr.  Stravln.sky  Is  trying  to  taper  off. 
to  get  hack  to  the  romantic  age  of 
•‘The  J'lre-Bird”  'nithout  utterly  sur- 
rendering the  affections  of  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  Extreme  Left,  and  that 
he  has  not  been  entirely  successful. 

The  audience,  it  might  well  be 
added,  received  the  new  work  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  recalling  the  cdto- 
pose'r  times  without  number.  His 
hearers  would  willingly,  from  their 
attitude,  have  listened  to  the  concerto 
all  over  again.  I 

Mr.  Mengelberg  wa.s  likewise  warm-  i 
ly  gro.e,ted  upon  his  fijst  appearance  » 
and  thereafter.  He  opened  the  concert 
with  a performance  of  Schubert's  C 
major  symphony  that  made  it  sound 
curiously  like  “Tod  und  Verklaerung” 
and  closed  emphatically  with  Chykov- 
sky’s  ‘‘1812“  overture. 


' Two  Song  Recitals  Please. 

! Two  song  recitals  were  given  In 
I I'orty-third  street  last  night  and  both 
t ,jv  singers  who  are  known  here.  At 
: Aeolian  Hall  Miss  Beatrice  Martin, 
soprano,  assisted  by  'Walter  Golde  at 
I he  piano,  sang  with  voice  of  natur- 
i (lly  good  quality  and  much  taste  a 
; eonvenlional  program  of  airs  and 
\ .songs  which  Ijegan  with  old  English 
:i  aira  and  included  further  German, 
American  and  French  songs  and  an 
■ -lir  from  “Le  f'lid”  of  Massenet. 

I At  Town  Hall  Miss  Zelina  Bartholo- 
mew, soprano,  with  the  aid  of  Frank 
r..a  Forge  at  the  piano,  pleased  her 
auditors  by  her  personal  charm  and 
animated  delivery  of  a miscellaneous 
li.st.  of  old  airs  and  songs,  including 
i.iszt’s  "Lorelei,”  Panizza’s  “rVUne 
i-'ison”  and  La  Forge’s  "Wherefore” 
and  ‘ Spooks.” 


/'f  ^ V r ^ % r 

By  Deems  Tayloi* 


Mengelberg  Conducts  Orchestra, 

Willem  Mengelberg,  the  eminent 
Aiiti’!  conductor,  returned  to  the 
a ,,  if  ’-.ship  thi-  much  conducted 

' hilharmonic  Orchestra  in  Carnegie 
• i last  evening  amid  evident  re 
' jj.'ings  and  genuine  enthusiasm. 

. vent  was  one  of  the  series  of 
■ •v-vnt  i'oncert.s.  Mr.  Mengelbcrg’s 
-'i  .gram  was  thoroughly  conservative 
. j.d  did  not  invite  the  yitical  atten- 
•jc  i v.'hich  his  subscription  concerts 
ill  attract. 

He  offerc-.:  rfebubert’s  C major  sym- 
jn;v,  rha  musical  menage  of 
, av  nly  ')••-ngth,”  and  two  excerpts 
Tf:">tai>:ovvk' . 'he  "Nutcracker” 
an'’,  ho  “1812"  overture. 

.M,  d.  n-'  .la;^  ga'vc  a clear  and 
n.o-ably  j vAr  fined  reading 
: hui' 

"i-ere 


of 


•t'-  etidi  ,-s  flow  of  melody. 
.VO  ; no  a'l tempi  to  o'.'erempha- 
Aiment,  lo  accentuate  that  dis- 
rj  .-..m.  ntici.sm.  which  needs  no 
ni'.n!  . .her  than  il.:  own 
;•  ■ r.  i { fii,  ■ -if  orchestral  color, 
.r  .Mr,  Mt-ngellierg’s  restraint 
. V.  ' :inu  great  were  ihe 

,1'  ; ! cKo:,  The  tone  quality 
he  v.iri'l  instrumorits  and  brass 
eya<-  '.'  u:.  Those  flowers  of  lyric 
imeiit  tea.;  efi  throughout  the 


(R&pHnteS’froni  yesterday’s  lp.te 
editions.) 

THE  STRAVINSKY  CONCERTO 

Last  night’.s  Philharmonic  concert! 
marked  AVillem  MengelbeVg’s  first 
appearance  of  the  season  conducting! 
a subscription  performance,  and 
marked  Igor  Stravinsky’s  farewell  ap- 
pearance In  a New  York  concert. 
The  Ru.ssian  composer  came  before  | 
us  in  a hitherto  unheard  capacity,  j 
that  of  pianist,  playing  his  own  con-i 
certo  for  piano  and  wind  orchestra. 

The  concerto,  which  is  Mr.  Stra-j 
Vinsky’s  latest  work  (it  was  €irst  per-j 
formed  in  Paris  on  May  22  last),  Isj 
written,  according  to  the  composer,  j 
quite  In  the  style  ,of  the  seventeenth! 
century.  It  has  .three  mi^vements, 
the  first  of  which  begins  slowly,  con- 
tinues allegro  and  finishes  maesto.so. 
The  second  is  a slow  movement  with 
two  short  cadenzas,  while  the  finale 
Is  largely  given  over  to  a free  fugato. 
So  far  the  composer  has  allowed  no 
one  else  to  play  the  work  In  public. 

We  cannot  help,  the  suspicion,  since 
a passacaglia  is  very  definitely  one 
thing,  and  a toccaita  equally  definitely 
another,  that  Mr.  Stravinsky’s  call- 
ing his  concerto  “a  sort  of  passacag- 
lia or  toccata” — as  he  does — is  a good 
deal  like  calling  a poem  a sort  of  sonj 
net  or  ballad.  This  is  a trifling  mat- 
ter to  boggle  over,  perhaps,  ex- 
cept that  the  composer’s  lack  of 
precision  in  his  nomenclature 
seemed  last  night  to  have  been 
carried  over  into  the  style  and 
’ matter  of  his  new  copiposltion.  The 
' piano  concerto  Is  the  most  fumbling, 
featureless  work  that  we  have  ever 
heard  from  Stravinsky’s  pen. 

The  form  is  that  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a 
generous  amount  of  florid  counter- 
point. The  style,  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter, arc  virtually  anything  you  please. 
They  are  no  Stravinsky  that  we  have 
thus  far  met,  and  I am  not  sure  that* 
they  are  anybody  at  all. 


The  Pliilhariiinnic  ('oni<rrt 

At  last  iiiglit's  Philharmonic  Concert 
I bad  the  great  plea.suie  of  hearing  Men- 
celberg  again  after  an  interval  of  some 
irenty  jeai's.  Ho  is  evifienlly  the  same 
r.'iro  master  as  of  old.  There  were  points  < 
in  his  ifcafiin.g  of  the  Schubert  C major  j 

symphony  the  raison  d'etre  of  which  I 
could  not  .see  at  the  moment;  hut  no 
doubt  he  has  his  own  excellent  reasons 
for  them.  The  symphony  is  an  affair  of 
exquiqjte  detail  rather  than  a strongf'  or-  ^ 
ganic  whole;  and  the  detail  playing  was  i 
itself  exquisite. — so  much  so  that  one  was 
! almost  forgetful  of  its  many  repetitions, 
i .-About  tlv'  Stravinsky  piano  concerto  I j 
! wrote  last  Saturday,  so  that  there  is  no  j 
i need  for  me  to  discuss  it  again,  except  as 
I regards  the  aural  impression  of  the  ete- 
1 ning.  The  composer  played  the  solo  part 
! of  the  work  with  an  uncompromising  hard- 
ness of  tone.  The  scoring  is  thick  and 
ugL'.  and.  for  Stravinsky,  sing'ularl\’  In- 
cfficieiit ; the  truth  apparently  is  that  his 
old  orchestral  texture — so  infallibly  .sure 
a medium  for  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of 
his  middle  period — is  unsuited  to  the  kind 
of  idea  l-.e  attempts  to  traffic  in  here,  and 
for  this  new  order  of  idea  he  has  not  been 
able  to  find  the  right  texture  becaiuse  the 
ideas  themselves  are  not  native  to  him.  but 
manufactured:  it  is  all  voulu  rather  than 
sentl.  To  the  ugliness  of  the  color,  how- 
ever, one  might  in  time  become,  if  not 
reconciled,  at  least  resigned.  Wliat  we 
could  never  become  reconciled  to  is  the 
crudity  of  the  mentality  .at  the  back 
of  the  concei'to,  shoddy  comiponiilace 

of  the  thought.  What  has  become  of  the 
Stravinsk.v  ivho  was  once  a genius'.' 

The  concei  t finished  u itIT  a rou.sing  ii'er- 
formance  of  that  piece  of  noisy  inanity  that 
Tchaikovski  calls  "1812.”  Last  night,  with 
the  orchefetra  given  its  head  and  doing  it.s 
damndest,  it  sounded  more  like  3C21. 

E R .V  K.“<T  .V  E W 1 A X . 


From  l.atf  Kditlona  of  Ycstriday's  Timf-b. 

The  riillharTnioiilo  Concert.  1 

Willem  Mengelberg  and  Igor  Stravin-: 
•ky  were  the  predominating  featured  of 
the  concert  given  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  la.st  night  In  Carnegie  Hall. 
Tlicre  were  other  "features’*  of  the  oc- 
casion. Thus  there  was  a .symphony  in 
C by  one  Schubert,  and  there  'was 


bearS— barely  hes.rd— an  atraciniishr'  vnl-  | 

gat'  overture  of  Tschalkowfdty  j 

in  a swollen  instrumental  vcralon  wholly 
unnecessary  and  In  bad  t»atc  for  stKh 
an  occasion.  But  these  were  secooi^^' 
considerations.  The  audience  wanted  to 
watch  Mr.  Mengelberg,  to  look  and  to 
listen  to  Sir.  Stravinsky  as  soloist  In  the 
first  Ne'w  York  pcriormance  of  his  piano 
concerto. 

This  piano  concerto  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  and  individual  ooniposi- 
tlon  of  Stravinsky’s  present  “period." 

In  the  melodic  sense  there,  is  not  an 
original  idea  in  the  score.  But  s*s  Uie 
expression  of  an  individual  temperament 
It  la  an  amazing  and  electrifying  devel- 
opment. With  the  exception  of  the 
middle  movement,  the  lea.sl  distinctive, 
the  least  individual  of  the  four,  the  com- 
po.sition  is  almost  purely  contrapuntal 
and  rhythmical  in  its  nature.  Tntre  is 
no  love  for  melody  as  that  word  is  tra- 
ditionally defined ; there  is  little  "har- 
mony.” it  by  "hannony'’  Is  meant 
blocks  of  chords  instead  of  combining  . 
melodic  lines.  There  is  no  emotion,  but 
ruthless,  driving  energy,  and  a spirit 
that  is  imperious  and  sardonic.  | 

The  orchestra  of  double  basses,  wind  ' 
ln.'truments.  and  percussion  flr.st  dis-  i 
cour.ses  what  may  be  called  by  courtesy 
a chorale.  It  Is  a rather  cheap  tune. 
Indeed,  the  impression  is  that  the  com- 
poser in  conceiving  thl.s  concerto 
thought  of  one  chorale  tune  as  being  ^ 
about  as  good  as  and  no  better  than  an-  4 
other— ju.st  as  a contractor  who  was 
to  efect  a large  building  would  consider  j 
that  no  one  brick  was  better  than  an-  , 
other  for  his  purposes.  The  chorale  i 
theme  which  opens  the  first  movement 
of  the  concerto  Is  planned  apparently 
simply  to  provide  a woiking  basis,  a 
lump  of  raw  material  from  which  to 
fa.shion  an  extended  mu.'lcal  .structure. 

It  Is  an  unlovely  passage.  Tlie  piano 
enters  impatiently  with  a vigorous 
rhythm,  punctuated  On  off  beats  and 
measures  by  chords  of  a shrieking  dis- 
sonance, which  fliCK  on  the  ear  as  a 
whip  would  flick  over  the  flesh,  and 
now  the  movement  is  fairly  ■’'tkrtevi.  It 
pltmgos  forward  on  its  own  irr^s^iiole 
wav.  The  counterpoint  may  OV  a 
stretch  of  definition  be  said  to  echo  the 
style  of  Bach  or  Handel,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so.  It  is  more  biutal;  it  takes  the 
bit  in  its  teeth  and  rushes  forward  with 
apparently  coihplete  reckles-sness  of  con- 
sequences.  The  listener  is  C'Uight 
current  and  whirled  along  w'lth  it-  Tne 
force  and  impetus  of  this  movernenk 
which  in  advance  of  the  finale  already 
hints  at  syncopation  of  the  ' 
variety,  grows  and  accumulates  to  the 
last  emphatic  measures.  ^ 

The  slow  movement  is  as  a bad  imita- 
tion of  the  .Mow  movement  or  a violin 
sonata  by  Bachw  There  is  a 
ocly.  a melody  witli  no  real  juice  oi  hf^ 
In  it,  a wraith  of  a melody,  chilly  ^.s  tb 
crave.  It  is  handled  restlessly,  moodib 
bv  orchestra  and  solo  instrument,  and 
the  final  measures  of  this  niovemem  be- 
come bases  for  the  next  one.  In  the 
finale  Stravinsky  returns  to  the  con- 
trap-antal  manner,  but  with  mor'e  pvll-'  • 
ness  and  rhythmic  abandon  than  ever.  | 
Behind  this  abandon.  ( 

eb.solute  certainty  of  the  1 

The  Bachlike  figures  begin  to  un 
dergo  bewildering  transformations.  An  ^ 
energeti.'  but  dignified  niotive  is  now 
distcTted,  jazzed,  caricatured.  and 
turned  into  a musical  weapon  of  deri- 
sion The  pace  is  always  more  head- 
long. until  a fragment  of  the  opening 
chorale  makes  a forlorn  reappearance, 
to  be  dismissed  with  a 
ripped  out  by  the  piano  with  whit.li 
the  piece  conies  to  an  end. 

This  concerto  made  a very  .strong  im- 
pression. A number  laughed  outng.it 
at  some  of  its  tonal  grimaces  and  con- 
tortions. but  it  was  very  evident  that, 
the  work  had  stirred  a majority  of  t iCj 
audience.  Its  rhythm  alone,  and  the 
magnificent  virtuosity  of  M . btiavm- 
sT^v’s  performance — he  seemed  to  ha  ^ 
endless  speed,  power,  precision  at  com- 
mand. and  was  in  fact  blni-self  a com_ 
pletc  rival  oi'chcstra-would  have  madel 
a sensational  effect.  Mr . Strav  insk. 

is  no  conductor,  but  there  are  very  few, 
pianists  vvlio  could  have  given  the  peid 
formance  he  gave  last  night,  en| 
granting  the  very  advantageous 
tion  of  the  composer  interpretmo 
own  composition. 

The  que.stion  then  comes.  I."  tins  mu-i 
sic?  This  question  is  not  easy  to  answei . 
■Would  the  concerto  wear?  That  qiate 
doubu'ul.  Is  there  really  any  sucii  tliingi 
as  music  vvliic  1 has  no  echo  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart.  P^''haP’*- 
If  .so.  then  Siravin.sky  may  really  be  or. 
the  track  of  k new  music,  abstract 
classic  in  its  conception,  a music  that 
derives  its  existence  and  its  vital  forci 
■Impiv  bv  the  conflict  of  oppo.slng  m^ 
Iodic  lines  and  the  propulsion  of  conflict- 
ing rliythms.'  But  as  the  expression  o. 
an  extraordinary  brain  and 
phase  of  modern  ter .perament  this  piano 
concerto  is  without  a parallel.  It  i- 
probably  only  one  more  step  in  the 
present  path  that  Stravinsky  Is  explor- 
ing, from  which  he  may  very  well— cud 
shortly— turn  awa.v.  . 

Rut  it  is  a work  wiv.ch  rein.nds  t.ie 
listener  tliat  Stravinsk;.  is  no  or  .n  'ry 
man.  that  he  is  .n  artist  of 
force,  and  that  it  may  oe  a little  ■ . 1 ■> 
for  the  critical  brotherhoi  < to  eii'v  i 
Sti'a  vin.sky.  He  's  now  in  -■  -st  , v*  1 
rcstles.siio.s.s  and  c ansltion  of  wl...  . t.  - 1 
sci'ere,  uniertile  stuff  cn»...''i'.iits , 
night  is  .1  very  ■.  aracteristie  ,s>'i.  p:-  :ii. 
Plra'. insk.v  ma.v  1 s'  Ci  dl.s^O'.  ' Ins  ge  * 


, iFmt  ts# ho.  1 led  rrrlo^!inJ[ 
lt.io-p4th*  or  Into,  PHite  as  itw 

^lo  n«  tftfv  are  futllo.  But  one 
I’orlajn;  aa  will  linv  nioro.ro 
■ ro  tire  tnd  ctanoo. 
ileiiret^rM  conrtiicilnj  the  Schii- 
ii|>n'hv.  tw  it  marvol  of  Dtonystnn 
Kliirlrtad  himself,  if  he  tlld  not 
J.iblv  RlCiSUy  the  .,onipo.<!pr.  We 
In  u'nl  tho  InttOduotlon  of  the  sym- 

lajny  trivon  a sartnlty  of  a which 

,ro  no!  pree.-'of  Ifli^t  niaht.  o lieartl 
■it  nts't  dotftll.s  of  In.ttrunionlatlon 
ya  M-. mod  unlnii'ortanl  .'ind  cllniuaes 
: a r>.-.  .llt  soly  noley  quality,  nut.  on 
i«  oil..  I.andt  liiere  was  Ihf 
loan  ■iiiiin.rUv  ami  oiobp'lral  control 
r H.  nu'olbcrff.  Tho  proper 
Blanc.  In  this  .symphony  arc  difficult 
ven  for  experienced  Conductors  to  at- 
ain.  This  was  Uie  best  balanced  per- 
orm.sn.-o  of  the  -.ymphony.  In  the  tonal 
1‘tise.  that  W‘-  ever  heard.  And  when 
lcn»,.'lb,-rg  r.i.se  to  hla  height,  and  whe- 
hcr  . not  one  agreed  wdth  I'lm-"^ 

M nnem  •I  t.-.  Th..  climax  of  the 
lo.v  movement,  and  the  wonderful  res- 
irallon  of  Uio  cello  phrases  that  fol- 
•V.-  th'  I'HitK',  present  a case  In  qufts- 
'■•n  Thh  n .-s  Incomparably  eloquent. 

tb-’t  the  listener  ni.Tely  wondered 
n'l  revb  .l  in  the  effe -t.  and  forgot 
intll  loo  lot  -,  to  ask  himself  whether 
he  -core  Ju.-tlflod  such  a procedure  or 
thcr  It  did  not.  It  was  true  cre- 
ili -e  Int  rprctatlon. 

What  wa.-  unfortunate  and  wnqiij 
III  .if  piece  was  the  open-air  version 
f it-  Tr.'halkovskr  "ISIS"  overture 
mplove.l  on  thi.s  ocea.slon.  It  was  MU- 
ai-ltv'  -;nd  ostentation  triumphant,  and 
thing  that  must  have  left  an  unpleas- 
iiit  ta  te  in  the  mouths  of  good  musl- 
• ho  were  present. 

^^1  .luert  of  the  Philharmonic"i 
'I'dl  '*  ^’ragclberg.  conductor:  at 

rROGU.V.M 

oi.v  e._C  ‘r-.ijor Schubert 

:.■  t’i  ino  an.J  Wind  Orchestra 
• ubl.-K.nses  and  Timpani) 

Stro  Vinsky 

- -formance  in  New  York) 

Is!i  Siravinsky.  pianist 
'.  iS;:,"  Op.  49 Tchaikovsky 


One  of  the  differences  between 
‘•Vagner  and  Stravinsky  is  that  Wagner 
oetrayed  hi.s  theories,  while  Stravinsky 
s betrayed  by  his.  Wagner  had  as 
iiany  theories  as  a cat  has  lives,  but 
•dien  he  came  to  act  upon  them  he 
'hucked  them  coolly  out  of  the  window 
|~either  forgot  them  or  transcended 
|[.hem.  ^Stravinsky,  on  the  contrary, 
s,  in  his  latter-day  phase,  a doctri- 
aire  whose  theories  lead  him  by  the 
jiose.  They  are  not  very  good  theories 
•..nyway,  and  as  Stravinsky  is  blindly 
lli.evoted  to  them  they  bring  him  to  un- 
|.appy  and  stultifying  ends. 

♦ • 

Take,  as  a perfect  instance,  his  new 
!:'mno  < 'Kicerto,  which  he  played  hast 
:ght  with  the  Philharmonic  for  the 
rst  tim;  in  New  York.  The  key  to 
I ' *^‘‘'’'bsky  s intention  in  this  work  is 
oubtlest  to  be  found  imbedded  in 
.hat  he  said  of  it  to  an  interviewer  a 
liort  while  ago.  “It  is,”  he  explained,  “a 
.ork  .]utte  in  the  style  of  the  seven- 
eenth  century  — that  is,  the  sevsn- 
eenth  century  viewed  from  the  stand- 
olnt  of  to-day.” 

In  other  words,  this  piano  concerto 
Inhibits  s-ravinskv  at  his  favorite 
resen.-day  occupation  of  devising  a 
ind  of  galvanized  classicism.  He  would 
icreate  Scarlatti  and  Bach,  Purcell 
lu  Couperin  and  Corelli  in  the  image 
r our  contemporary  world.  You  are  to 
clcorae  Johann  Sebastian  with  some 
J^aul  Whiteman’s  vineleaves  twined 
a saxophone  at  his 
pa.  not  our  discovery;  it  is 

ravinsky  s affirmation.  “I  go  back,” 

1 has  calmly  said,  “to  Bach.” 

♦ » . 

And  so  we  find  him  writing,  in  his  i 
iw  piano  concerto,  music  that  often  I 
unds  like  a solemn  parody  of  ei^h- 
enth  or  seventeenth  century  music, 
le  beginning  of  the  slow  movement 
ggusts  the  communings  of  a slightly 
ebnated  Bach.  This  passage  has  true, 
arm,  a gravely  musing  lyricism.  But 
isn  t pure  Bach,  naturally,  and 

S^i^'insky.  It  is  merely 
aateur  tonal  Burbanking. 

Is  this  the  way  a genuine  musi- 
1 creator  goes  about  his  work?  Do 
! find  Wagner  deliberately  setting 
t to  imitate  the  style  of  Handel- 
tewed  (as  he  might  have  explained) 
rm.o  Germany  of 

, Brahms  explaining 

us  that  one  of  his  Intermezzos  is 
work  quite  in  the  style  of  a six- 
mth-century  Madrigal”?  Is  “Pelleas 
Mehsande  written  in  the  style  of  a ' 
apohtan  opera  bV  Scarlatti?  Did'' 
•aymeky  himself  sit  down  before  the 
,,  gin  score-paper  that  afterward  be-' 
‘•1.  ne  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,”  deter-  ’ 
‘lined  to  give  us  an  example  of' 
rraed-over  Mendelssohn’’ 

• • • 

,t  seems  to  us  that  there  can  be 
1 Je  true  life  m deliberate  archa- 
sms  of  this  sort.  And  are  they  not  a 
ste  of  time  at  the  best?  We  do  not 
upon  Stravinsky  mas- 
shoes 

Bach.  The  shoes  are  the  wrong  size 
' anyway,  and  the  wig  is  un- 

lommg.  We  want  Stravinsky  in  his 
iper  person-the  man  of  our  own 
I iV  characteristic  fail- 
f 1”^  magnificent  virtues, 

p.'.ant,  an  extMsion  of  the  Stravinsky 
f'etroushka”  and  the  “Sacre.”  Not, 
Lj, .tings  of  those  superb  master-! 

if/.’  of  Itenius  ' 

sLB^but  works  that  shall  have 


fpr'-f-jodiid  <r.om  tliB  snmc  tompct.iineiit 
und  imagination,  the  same  outlook  upon 
; life. 

i The  thing  that  miikcs  Siravlntky 
5 so  delightful  and  moving  ami  Indis- 
I)  pensiihle  to  us  is  precisely  his  ciinlcm- 
Doranoity.  He  is  part  of  us,  renie;  .>nt 
us,  .speaks  with  our  voice,  sees  with 
our  eyes.  Wc  do  not  want  him  to 
throw  up  this  r51c  that  he  plays  so  ad- 
mirably and  attempt  to  ape  the  speech 
and  manner  of  dead  masters  with  whom 
he  can  have  no  true  affinity.  Bach  is 
on  bund  to  speak  for  himself:  so  arc 
Scarlatti  and  Handel  and  the  rest.  For 
Stravinsky  to  assume  to  speak  fov  them 
i.s.  to  put  it  bluntly,  a footless  imper- 
tinence. 

» . * 

The  worst  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
that  Stravinsky  wobbles  between  his 
models.  tVe  might  possibly  forgive 
him  if  he  stuck  to  his  ersatz  Bach. 
But  to  have  him  vacillating  between 
Bach  and  Schumann  and  Rachmaninoff 
and  Liszt  (one  notes  an  amusing  sug- 
gestion of  “Mazeppa”),  as  he  does  in 
the  piano  concerto,  is  too  bewilderingly 
chameleonic  a performance  to  be 
watched  with  comfort. 

We  find  a weak  infusion  of  .Stra- 
vinsky in  tho  concerto — as  in  the  clos- 
ing pages  of  the  first  movement;  and 
this  is  its  only  stimulating  element. 
Elsewhere  the  confusion  of  styles  is 
disturbing  tvhen  it  is  not  amusing. 
Bach  and  Schumann  and  jazz  and 
Stravinsky  are  an  inharmonious  quar- 
tet; and  what  is  Schumann  doing  in 
this  gallery,  anyway?  We  thought  Mr. 
Stravinsky  did  not  like  him. 

This  music  lacks  integrity  of  charac-  j 
ter.  It  lacks  essential  originality.  It  j 
is  sometimes  entertaining,  sometimes , 
charming  in  a conventional  way;  oc- ' 
casionally  it  is  merely  dull,  as  in  the 
slow  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment. It  is  not  a coherent  work,  fused 
and  poised  and  consistent.  And  that 
“logic”  and  “objectiveness”  of  whicji 
Mr.  Stransky  so  often  speaks  are 
strangely  missing  from  it.  Much  of  it 
is  as  subjectiye  and  sentimental  as 
Tchaiikovsky. 

* * « 

The  instrumental  color  scheme  is  in-  . 
geniously  worked  out,  and  Stravinsky 
is  exceedingly  adroit  in  the  way  he 
manages  to  keep  his  accompanying  en- 
semble of  wind,  tympani  and  double- 
basses  from  becoming  monotonous.  His 
famous  “orchestre  d’harmonie”  is,  of 
course,  nothing  but  a modified  form  of 
what  the  French  army  manuals,  in  then- 
classification  of  “niusique  militaire,” 
call  “harmonie” — which  means  what  we 
call  a brass  band.  Stravinsky's  accom- 
panying orchestra  is  not  quite  that,  to 
be  sure,  for  he  uses  eight  double- 
basses;  but  it  might  roughly  be  said 
that  his  score  is  a concerto  for  piano 
accompanied  by  a small  military  band 
plus  doublebasses.  And  this  combina- 
tion he  uses  with  brilliant  effective- 
ness. There  were  about  thirty  players 
on  the  stage  last  night  at  the  Phil- 
liarmonic  concert,  and  Mr.  Mengelberg 
conducted  them  with  his  usual  enthus- 
iastic passion  for  detail. 

* * * 

Mr.  Stravinsky  played  the  piano  part 
of  his  own  work  with  dogged  deter- 
mination, and  a technique  apparently 
quite  equal  to  its  demands.  No  doubt 
it  sounded  just  as  he  intended  it  to 
sound.  Last  night’s  audience  received 
the  work  with  high  enthusiasm,  and  re- 
called the  composer  repeatedly  to  the 
stage. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  numbers  which  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg  had  played  at  the  students’  con- 
cert the  night  before.  We  reviewed 
that  concert  in  yesterday’s  issue  and 
need  not  go  over  the  ground  again. 

There  was  a very  large  audience,  and 
no  doubt  their  cordial  attitude  toward 
Mr.  Stravinsky  was  in  part  due  to 
their  realization  that  his  appearance 
at  this  week’s  Philharmonic  pair  is  his 
last  in  New  York.  Let  us  remember 
him  as  an  indubitably  genius,  no  mat- 
ter how  he  may  /occasionally  disaf- 
fect  us. 

Planiit  Play*  Varied  Works.  j 

Alberto  feclarretti  gave  his  second  I 
•piano  recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  last  e\e-[ 
Cling,  offering  as  his  program  G. 
Frescobaldl’s  A minor  toccato  and 
fugue,  three  short  numbers  by  Scar- 
latti, Beethoven’s  “Appassionata”  son- 
ata, a generous  group  by  Chopin  and 
compositions  by  G.  Martucci  and  Pick- 
Manglagalll. 

Mr.  Sclarretti  played  most  of  his 
program  well,  but  the  inner  contents 
of  some  of  his  offerings  -were  often 
beyond  his  talents.  -It  Is  straying  far 
from  the  path  of  wisdom  when  a 
young  artist  attempts  to  plumb  the 
depths  of  Beethoven's  sonata,  and  Mr. 
Sclarretti  naturally  failed  In  attaining 
any  kind  of  an  Impressive  reading  of 
this  overworked  masterpiece. 

In  the  remainder  of  hts  program  the 
pianist  was  more  fortunate,  for  hla 
style  was  good,  his  legato  smooth  and 
polished  and  most  of  his  work  revealed 
keen  intelligence  and  considerable 
skill  in  tone  color  and  shading. 


'Composer  at  Piano  Plays  Own  Work  With 
Philharmonic  Which  Astonishes  Music  Lovers 

, -<>/  By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

1,940th  concert  of  the  venerable  Philharmonic  .Snci.  iy 
of  this  city  will  be  memorable  in  the  mind.s  of  men  beraiist^  j' 
Introduced  to  the  astonished  music  lovers  Igor  Stravin:iky’s 
piano  concei-to,  with  the  composer  hard  at  the  piano.  The 
orchestra  in  this  composition  is  principally  what  ancien'.'t  .f 
music  knew  as  a harmony  band,  or  in  other  words  wind 
instruments.  Double  basses  and  tympani  are  also  employed. 

This  concerto  is  one  of  Mr.  Stra- 
rln.xky’s  latest  creations  and  was  first 
heard  at'  a Koussevitzk.v  concert  in 
Paris  on  May  22.  1924.  The  author  of 
the  score  told  a Boston  reporter  that 
no  one  else  played  the  work,  or  that  he 
would  not  allow  any  one  else  to  do  si4 
Ull  he  could  no  longer  pla.y  It  himself. 

Probably  Mr.  Stravinsky  is  unduly 
eoiicerned  about  the  danger  of  a gen- 
eral onset  of  pianists  on  the  work.  It 
Is  likely  to  be  the  composer’s  exclusive 
delight  for  some  time  to  come.  Of 
course,  some  years  hence  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  altogether  too  simple,  too 
naive  and  too  Mozartian  for  sophisti- 
cated ears,  but  for  the  present  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  caviar  t"o  the 
general. 


Three  3loTement  Comiio.sttlon. 

It  is  a three  movement  composition 
end  has  many  of  the  familiar  charac- 
teristics of  Stravinsky’s  creations.  It 
has  strongly  marked  rhythms  and  it 
contains  strangely  wrought  phrases, 
ecrld  harmonies  and  curious  scoring. 
The  second  movement  protdded  the 
surprise  of  the  work.  It  proved  to  be 
mostly  diatonic  and  unitonal  and  It  be- 
gan with  a simple  lyric  theme  which 
might  have  emanated  from  the  brain 
of  any  good  American  song  writer. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  could 
not  be  permitted  to  go  on,  and  pres- 
ently it  was  interrupted  by  some  aim- 
less piano  thumps  and  some  staccato 
chords  for  the  wind  instruments. 
The  finale  had  energj'  and  speed  and 
an  abrupt  ending,  as  most  of  Stra- 
vinsky’s compositions  have.  The  or- 
chestration of  this  concerto  is  in  plain 
English  bad.  It  has  neither  depth 
tior  breadth.  It  is  muddy,  colorless 
■ nd  pointles.s. 

.4s  for  the  piano  part  it  has  no  en- 
gaging feature  beyond  the  melody  al- 
ready mentioned  and  a few  undis- 
I gulsed  scale  passages  which  were 
I lifted  bodily  from  Czerny’s  “Etudes  de 
j la  Velocite.”  In  .short,  following  the 
; recently  performed  octuor  this  piano 
, concertQ  suggests  the  solemn  thought 
,that  the  fat  years  of  the  Stravinsky 
muse  have  given  way  to  lean  ones. 

The  composer  himself  has  asserted 
that  he  has  progressed  far  beyond  the 
“Petrouchka’’  period  and  is  not  the 
same  Stravinsky  that  he  was.  It 
seems  to  be  true.  Viut  those  of  u.s  who 
hate  re^velled  in  the  extraordinarj- 
pictorial  skill  of  ‘T,e  Thant  du  Ro.ssig- 
nol”  and  the  cave  man  savagery  of 
the  "Sacre  du  rrintemps"  can  only  re- 
gret that  the  seven  league  boots  of 
the  eminent  Russian  master  have  so 
swiftly  carried  him  away  from  the  - 
land  in  which  those  creations  were 
nurtured. 

Mr.  Mengelherg.  who  returned  to  .the 
conductor’s  desk  the  previous  evening, 
legan  last  night’s  concert  with  a very  j 
vigorous  reading  of  Schubert’s'  C 
ma.ior  symphony.  The  slow  movement 

(was  admirably  performed,  but  thq 
rest  of  the  composition  was  marred 
by  rudeness  of  style  and  much  blaring 
of  brass.  However,  this  furni.shed 
practice  for  the  "1812”  overture  of 
Tschaikowsky  which  the  concert 

1 came  to  an  end. 


Plays  Romantic  Piano  Music. 

Mme.  Germaine  .Schnllzer  g.ave  the 
first  of  six  programs  of  romantic  piano 
music,  ’’played  as  in  days  of  old.’’  in 
the  Chickering  Hall  music  salon  last 
night. 

The  compo.'crs  represented  were 
Weber  and  Schubert,  the  former  with 
his  A flat  sonata,  opus  39:  "Polacca 
Brillante."  opus  72,  and  “Rondo,”  opus 
24;  'Perpetum  Mobile.’’  and  the  latter 
with  hi.s  B flat  Impromtu.  opus  142 
(theme  and  variations);  "Minuet”  and 
“Wanderer”  fantasy.  Reginning  with 
the  Weber  sonata  the  works  men-  ' 
tionetl  were  played  In  alternating 
order.  The  “sakn”  setting  of  tlio 


small  hall  was  nppropntn»  to  an;  t .. 
oocaalon  and  sq  waj  the  costume  l„  t. 
ky  the  player,  whirh  Is  on*  of 
vhleh  she  has  had  designed  and  n i?-' 
for  the  •>i,T  evenings.” 

Mme.  Pohnltzer  has  long  b.  - ,i  ' n, 
apostle  here  of  the  German  romcntioi 
school  of  music  and  one  of  the 
clpal  works  In  her  list,  .lie  Srhuhert 
“Wanderer,"  she  had  playr.)  here  a.t  . 
recently  as  at  her  recital  last  .‘'  ,.,.1.1 
In  this  style  of  music,  as  v...  not  cl  ' 
again  last  evening,  she.  shows  flnt 
tesihnlcal  equipment  with  spin’  d . 
style  and  seriousness  combined  with 
musical  intelligence  of  high  or.lt ; . 
;The  seldom  heard  Weber  .sonata  w.-.  • 
interesting  for  Its  simple  atralghtfor- 
ward  style,  much  of  which  was  more, 
that  of  difficult  finger  exep'ises. 

Mme.  Schnltzer  was  applauded  by 
her  many  auditors  for  her  naive  find 
clear  performance  of  the  Score.  H-r : 
present  series  should  be  of  value  to ! 
tiiusic  lovers,  with  special  referen.-e  to  . 
students.  The  second  recital  will  talto  | 
place  next  Sunday  night  and  with  . 
Schubert -Mendelssohn  program. 

Roderick  White  in  Violin  Recital. 

Roderick  White,  an  artist  familiar 
to  many  concert  goers,  gave  a'  violin 
rectial  in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening 
He  played  .Mozart’s  sonata  in  G major,  I 
Olazounow’s  concerto  In  A minor, 
Wleiiiawskl’s  Faust  Fantasle  and  an 
"international”  group  from  the  Nor- 
wegian, German,  Hungarian,  Spanish 
and  French,  several  of  them  his  own 
transcriptions. 

The  Glazoiinow  concerto  revealed 
j ,\Ir.  White  at  bis  be.st,  for  his  bowing^ 

11  nas  firm,  hi.s  technic  clean  and! 
'sharply  outlined,  and  the  work  a."  a 
whole  w.as  played  with  a fine  regard 
lor  it.s  form  and  structure.  Mr.  White’s  [ 
palette  of  trtlie  colors  is  limited  and  • 
he  i.s  not  an  artist  who  succeeds  In 
swaying  the  emotions  to  any  great 
degree.  Ruf  he  did  play  with  Intelli- 
gence, a more  than  adequate  technic 
and  a clear  full  tone,  often  e*  conald- 
erable  beauty.  Moreover  he  is  a good, 
sound,  muslclanly  .scholar,  and  what- 
ever his  art  may  lack  in  soul  stirring 


qualities  his  recitals  are  thoroughly 
musical  and  enjoyable. 

Mme.  Carrera*  Play*. 

Jlme.  Marla  Carreras,  Spanish- Ital- 
ian pianist  and  Sgambati  pupil,  made 
her  first  appearance  of  the  sea.son  in 
New  York  yesterday  at  .Veolian  Hall. 
Her  audience,  not  the  large.st,  cvi- 
.«isted  of  discriminating  musii  lo -e; -• 
She  played  first  a group  of  old  d.iiKe.x: 
and  arias  by  unknown  compof-ra  of  j 
the  sixteenth  century.  tran.’fTibcd  fori 
the  piano -by  Ottorino  Re.spighi.  anions  j 
which  a “Sicilia na”  was  of  first  in- 
terest and  beautiful  to  hear.  Rcelhov- 
en's,  C minor  variations  followed,  and 
then  came  Reethoven's  k'  minor  ,-onata 
("Appassionata’’).  Pieces  by  IUhU 
Pick-Manglagalli,  with  his  "'Jam 
d’l’llaf,”  Alhenlz  and  t’hopln.  the  ’.\I- ; 
legro  de  Concert,’’  completed  the  pr.  - 
gram. 

Mme.  Carreras’s  performantr  ha-i  , 
its  wonted  power,  sweep  and  dynrmlcS 
control,  and  she  maintained  her  p.ad- 
tion  among  the  best  of  the  comp,".*a- 
flvely  new  pianists  heard  here,  .«hc 
was  not.  however,  always  .ntlrely  at 
her  beet  yesterday  in  poetic  expre,'^  ;.  q 
and  use  of  rhythm,  and.  again,  li  •' 
tone  was  too  often  forced,  llcp  int.  - 
pretatlon  of  the  Beethoven  sonr.t.a  fell 
below  that  of  tho  master’s  variation*^, 
which  were  given  with  remavk.3'.lr  in- 
tellectual power  and  verve.  .But  both 
works  were  directed  hy  fine  aiusk';il 
conception  and  force  and  c rrled  (h. 
audience.  .4  "Petraca  Sonetto”  <>? 
Liszt  was,  on  tlie  whole,  a r are  pi.’c.' 
of  pianistic  workmanship,  . ombir.ins' 
lovely  colors,  exquisite  nuance  r .ui 
musical  sensibility.  Here  Mme.  C.rr- 
rcras  was,  indeed,  wholly  at  her  Vr;.! 
and  afforded  delight.  . . 


;?s 


1j9  < oq  D’Or  in  Pantominc.  , 

COQ  I'  OR,  opcrn-par.’tomime  In  tliree  1 
• * "un^  in  Krench.  Russian  book  ly;'  i 
elski,  after  Poushkin's  fairy- 


BW 


>fus'.c  by  Nicolai  Rtmsky-Korsa  , 
At  ti;.'  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  . 

Singers.  rantomlmists.  ^ 

The  Princess.. -'riciita  Galli-Rosina  Galli.  | 
Curoi,  ^ j 

i’iii'  Artamo  Pt<1ur,  Alexis  Kosloff. 

.Miulfa  Merle  Alcock,  Florence 

Rudolph* 

’ The'Astrologer.  Rafaelo  Diaz,  Giuseppe  | 

BonfigUo 

i The  General..  lx»uls 

D’Angelo, 

The  Prince....  Giordano 

ralirinlerl, 

A Knight Vincenzo 

ReschigUan 

A’oice  of  the 
Golden  Cock.  Charlotie 
Ryan. 

Conductor^ Giuseppe  Bamboschek 


Ottokar 
Bartik. 
Isador  Swee. 

Domenico 
Da  Re. 


••I  <.  Con  d'Or”  at  the  INletropohtan 
■r»  IMSKV  - KORSOKOVS  enchanuns 

R '-COQ  d-Or”  is,  I 

. iven  at  the  Metropolitan  in  ® ^ i 

sion.-which  one  is  strongly 
call  a perversion,  it  R be  t oug 
.-espectful  to  apply  that  term  to  a gre 
to  whose  ballet 
so  many  happy  hours,  let  me 

••translation,"  and  that  Into  ^ language 
.so  different  in  vocabulary  and  i lom 
...e  original  that  it  is  often  ctu  e im 
pos.slble  to  avoid  perveision^ 

Koldne's  "Coq  d’Or"  that  we  had  fir  ° | 
all  in  England;  but  during  the seven 
or  eight  years  it  has  alwajs  ^ 

in  its  proper  form  as  an  opera, 
combination  of  opera  and  ballet,  ^n 
one  who  has  seen  both  forms  can  doubt 

•tvhich  is  the  right  one. 

irokine-s  plan  of  having  one  set  of  peo- 
ple to  sing  the  music  and  another  to  do 
the  miming  was  an  expansion  .of  an 
• ighteenth  century  method,  it  has. 
iheorv  at  any  rate,  certain  advantages, 
especially  where,  as  in  the  second  act  o 
th°  "Coq  d'Or."  the  singer,  in  additio 
,eing  able  to  sing  difficult  music  well,  has 
o be  voting  and  beautiful  and  know  how 
o dance.  I should  say,  however,  that  ou  , 

,f  every  possible  ten  points  that  the  Coq 
fOr"  can  make.  Fokine  s ballet  version 
tcores  three  and  loses  seven.  The  oc-  ; 
c^.sional  advantages  of  i>  will  need  no  ^ 
.....inling  out;  but  a word  or  two  on  its^, 
disadvantages  may  be  of  interest  to  those  i 
V.  ho  have  not  .seen  the  work  given  puie  .\ 
and  simply  as  an  opera. 

The  essence  of  the  ballet  being-  mov  e | 
cent,  the  choregraphic  desigaier  must  keep 
his  characters  always  in  action;  and  'f  tie 
music,  at  a given  point,  negates  the  ideal 
of  action,  the  clash  is  disastrous.  Such  a 
point  is  that  of  the  sleep  of  old  Iving  1 
nodon  in  the  first  aet.  In  the  operatic 
•■prsion,  the  stage  becomes  motionless  and, 
..cad  quiet.  Codon  is  asleep  on  his  bed; 

•Ilf  Xnrse  and  a soldier  or  iwo  doze  be- 
ide  him.  all  c aifident  that  with  the  at - 
oiiisition  of  llie  golden  cockerel  there  is 
r,  need  to  worry  about  wars  alarms.  I i 
this  dearl  quiet  that  e.xquisHe  soft  music 
Rinisky-Korsakov's  lulls  us  like  the 
, --..ating  of  gentle  waves  on  a beach  m 
■ rinirr.  But  I''okiite  cannot  afford  lO 
■pp  his  figures  .still;  and  ooiisequenl  1\ 

! magical  peace  of  the  music  is  ruined 
; . a lot  of  fidgeting  puppets  around  the 
pp(i. 

The  l-'okine  ro..hoil  has  no  theoretical 
j.'  ideation  except  lhai  of  getting  hel.tei 
.r.glng  and  better  acting  than  the  plainei 
,.  . ihod  can  give  us.  If  the  singing,  for 
i -.v.^rnple.  is  not  perfect,  vve  are  left  wlih  a 
le  .disillusion  and  rlisappointnient  than 
•■  ; CTi  the  singer  and  the  actress  are  one. 
i;  1 h disillusion  and  di.sappoinlment.  I fell 

j .ocgh  thp  greatfi-  part  of  the  .second  act 

I , f^roav  I ha  e heard  the  Queen's  music 

f ,ii>.  a time  hotfi-.  ung  than  ii  was  by 
'Jalli*  ur-  i.  hut  even  if  she  had 
technically  hf  '.  o ;d  reproach  and  per- 
'■'  ily  ir  une.  i he  result  would  have  been 
h :a  liny  The  Queej‘  S opening 

-I  : Sun."  like  the  sleep  music 
I.p  fii  s',  aci.  uiiiPd,  for  he  musical 

'r  ;;  ihf  ui.Hili  1. ‘Ion  for  I he  dramatic 

• a rR,t . of  i>  number  of  posiiiiing  young 
<.p  'n-.  idere  Is  a hopele.s  . ii  reconcilability 
■-•w-f  ii  their  -ioi  cotyijed  fiUUngs  to  and 
. „.;d  'he  lang'  ofous  grace  of  the  muse  . 
iiei'-  lOines  ano-lier  clash  between 
.nr  a.;  f tiip  sk  - - Is -rua  kov,  in  the 
. j,e,f  hn  wueen  dances  foi  the 
I IIP  . ’ct  me' t ics  and  math 


.iiui1cs--^:oTof1o  say“  mecn’an'tcs— '6f  the 
•,  i figures  and  the  ballet  technique  neces 
.sitate  a rigidity  of  musical  rhythm  that 
must  lake  the  heart  out  of  the  .singer  and 
(hat  certainly  ruins  the  music  for  the 
hearer;  never  have  1 heard  the  lovely  .song 
sound  so  flat  as  U did  in  yesterday’s  in- 
lle.xible  tempo. 

Further,  practically  all  the  native 
hutnor  of  the  work  disappear.s  when  ballet 
dancers  are  substituted  for  the  actors.  Mr. 
Uexis  Kosloff  mimed  King  Uodon  e.xceed- 
in-lv  cleverly,  but  It  was  always  the 
ntihning  of  the  ballet;  under  the  old  mans 
robes  we  were  conscious  ol  the  lithe 
.lancer's  body,  under  the  old  beard  of  a 
\oung  face,  under  the  old  wig  of  a young 
iu-iin  Hut  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
puisio  as  it  really  is,  it  is  obvious  that 
Kimskv-Korsakov  had  in  his  mind  a genu- 
ine comic  actor  of  old  men’s  parts.  Ket 
one  illustration  serve  for  many.  The 
Phrase  to  which  the  King  sings  of  his  un- 
■.villingness  to  dance  has  a physiognomy 
■ ml  a psychology  that  are  utterly  at  vari- 
.,uoe  with  the  appearance  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  King  yesterday  at  this  point. 
Kimsky-Korsakov’s  music  i.s  both  gro- 
tesque and  pathetic;  we  realize  that  the 
King  is  an  old  fool  and  is  carrying  on 
like  one,  but  vve  are  also  touched  with  pity 


T^  .lnging  - drama, 

fuul  Carmen,  "«ntn  wnuu 
action  recommenced,  did  not  he  P 
get  interested  in  the  characters 

i;.et’s  genius,  however,  proved  . 

before  the  act  had  been  going  anothei 

'‘’The’^^rfoimiaiice.  in  general,  improved 

as  it  went  on.  With  one  or  two  excel - 
tions  the  singing  was  poor  ’ 

hut  it  was  much  worse  in  the  first  two 

1 than  later  Mme.  Bourskaya  s 

scenes  than  laiei.  i 

Carmen  was  at  first  too  much  of  the\ 

virago  and  too  little  of  the  siren,  and  hej 

^oice  was  more  peculiar  than  pleasin 

Dramatically  she  improved  S^eatlv  as  s 

went  on,  and  the  end  of  the  third  scene 

in  particular  was  very  finely  done,  boine 

persistently  discordant  notes  marred  Miss 

Queena  Mario’s  otherwise  agreeable  sii  , 

ing  of  Micaela’s  music.  Mr.  Edward  John 

son’s  Don  Jose  was  an  excellent  piece  of 

natural  acting,  and  was  for  the  most  pa. 

musically  sung.  But  like  so  many  othei 

tenors,  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  a 

little  thoughtlessness  on  Bizet’s  part.  Don 

Jose’s  music  calls  for  a lyric  tenor  m the 

first  two  acts  and  a big  dramatic  tenor 

in  the  last  two;  and  U is  seldom  tha 

the  one  voice  is  capable  of  meeting  a 


an  cxceptl'eiS.liy'”!? 

but  that  is  only  a groaSwoTfc  r^f*^ 
performance.*.  He  enunciate  M* 
with  a diirtinctness  and  a commiMid  ot 
tone  c,3lor  which  wrings  every  oamoe  at 
meaning  from  it.  and  li<  ecems  to,  grow, 
sea.son  by  sea.son,  in  liislrioiiic  power. 
Even  whi  t e t!iz  -t  voige.,-  perilously  on  ■ 
the  scnU-.iental,  at  in  tic-  Flower  ttong. 
the  intelligtiio-  'it'  Mr.  Johnson  give  the, 
music  characlc-r  and  true  f-eling. 

ills  la..,t  aci  w'v.s  a ,uy  coin-lusion 
to  what  had  pre<  aJi-d,  and  its  emotional  , 
virility  anu  Urai  -.-itlc  fmv.  lay  largely  ; 
in  its  siniplicitj  It  it  .sehloni  that  a 
tenor  in  leccnc  year.s  ha.s  given  sui  li 
climatic  power  to  the  final  scene. 

With  Mr.  Johnson  w,  ri  ib.i'S.  Boui- 
skaja  and  .’ilario,  Anthony  and  Wake- 
field, anil  .Messrs.  di  l.uca,  .Ananian, 
Meader,  Martino  and  Tibbi  tt  in  fanihiar 
interpretation.^.  Tin?  orchestral  per- 
fornianec  wa.s  again  vital  and  full  of 
color  and  Mr.  I.rban's  .scenic  .setdngs; 
invited  annlaiise.  The  aiidh  nce,  which 
had  purcha.seil  the  seating  capucily  of 
the  house  for  tlie  third  '■Carmen  ” of 
the  season  two  days  before,  gave  unmis- 
takable .signs  of  its  enthusiasm  and  its 
particular  approv  al  of  Mr.  Jo.inson’s  in- 
terpretation. 


ut  we  are  also  touenea  wiui  puy  Johnson’s  voice 

ii.i  him.  Fohh'e's  choi-egranhy  iianslates , t e am  power  anil  passion  that 

,h.  passass  last  t-«  ^Les  reaulre,  hnt  he  a„ 

'"-.rpu"l>-  opai-allt  "■»>-  »'*>-“«  •■’•1 

is  far  richer  in  humor:  nothing  | the  lack, 

nrar  Fokine  and  the  ballet  master  can  ; 


l6  laiJiv.  . 

pallet  masLei  can  Apart  from  the  excellently  . 

. ihPir  own  limited  medium  can  1 of  Hr.  Tibbett,  there  is  not  much  to 
"''■'nare'vvitrDodon  and  General  Polkan  1 for  the  rest  of  the  cast,  ^he  pm-e  ^fijm 
i omp  placed  and  sung  by  com-  ■ lines  of  Bizets  melodies  as 

and  I fio  we  fully  realize  pure  and  firm  singing;  they  are 

,„,eut  And  yes-  vvhen  a sort  of  Sprechgesang  ts  ^ 

Uie  .ji,.„iarlv  cheated  by  the  them,  as  it  too  often  was  by  Mr.  de  Luca 

lerday  I Idt  paiticuiaw.v  j 4rmnian.  as  Dancairo. 


as  Escamillo.  Mr.  Ananian,  as  dancairo 
and  others,  made  a similar  mistake.  In  the 
, meet  wiui  r oiuue  » i scene  in  the  tavern  in  which  the 
laving  been  accustomed  1 chaff  the  captured  officer.-peihap 

most  polished  piece  of  musical  irony  to  be 


absence  ot  those  two  lovable  idiots,  the 

sons  ot  King  Dodon. 

But  although  to  meet  with  lokiiies 

version  again  after  ha 
to  the  proper  version  for  so  many  years 


Ip,..p„»ipu,..p..  ye....-pav-s  ^ 

,ion  was  a charming  entertainment  ot  Us  lineNeveri  ver  ai  i ^ ^ 
kind.  Mr.  Rafaelo  Diaz  sang  the  Astrolo- 


I'cr's  high-pitched  music  better  than  1 
h-Ue  ever  heard  it  .sung.  Mr.  Didur  also 
did  justice  to  the  King’s  music;  and  the 
other  parts  were  all  fairly  well  done.  The 
settings  were  delightful,  especially  that 
nC  the  seo^id  act.  The  timing  of  the 
singing  and  the  gestures  was  not  always 
,, effect,  and  the  choregraphy  in  general, 
"oocl  as  it  was,  did  not  make  u.s  forget  the 
treat  days  of  the  Dhiagileff  company  at 
Us  best. 

ERNEST  NEWM.A.V.  v 

1 Maria  MueUer’s  deb'ut  as  Miml  last^  ; 
night  met  the  fate  of  .those  other  star-  ] 
crossed  singers  -whose  creation  of  a, 
new  role  has  been  postponed  this  sea-  i 
son  because  oiE  more  of  less  plctur-  . 
esque  accidents.  Miss  Mueller’s  ca- 
tastixiphe  was  nothing  more  unusual 
than  a cold,  but  it  was  serious  enough 
to-  postpone  her  debut  and  to  put 
Frances  Alda  In  her  place.  So  that 
this  performance  bf  "Boheme  fol- 
lowed its  uneventful  course  with  the 
season’s  -stock  cast  ’except  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Lauri-Volpl  for  the  first  time; 
this  year  a.s  Rudolfo. 

His  voice  showed  the  effect  of 
varied  Interval  in  its  freshness  and 
fluency  and  its  obvious,  enthusiasm  for 
rfavorite  role.  Reacted,  I 

Txrt4v>  th-it  mixture  of  ardor  and  bash 
rum\srwhich  Puccini  stamped 
very  Obvious  young  man.  It  would  he 
a relief,  however,  if  most  of  the  Ru- 
dolf os  could  refrain  from  stopping  in 
the  midst  Of  a passionate  embrace  and 
"owms  Mualy  lo  th. 
the  shoulder  of  the  ^"1 

grossed  beloved.  However,  Peither 
Mlml  nor  the  audience  seemed  to 
mind.  Louise  Hunter  was  conscien- 
tiously kittenish  as  Musetta. 


the  melodv,  as  was  done  last  night.  The 
wit  and  irony  have  been  put  into  the  musm 
by  the  master,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  let  the  music  and  the  words  run  lightly 
from  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Mr.  Hasselmans  and  the  orchestra 
missed  almo.st  every  point  in  the  sparkling 
score  until  the  last  act,  when  they  gave 
us  a fine  illustration  of  the  sleepers 
awakened.  One  quite  unforgivable  blot 
on  the  performance  was  the  omission  too 
frequent  nowadays,  alas! -of  the  superb 
phrases  of  Frasquita,  Mercedes  and  Car- 
men at  the  end  of  the  Toreador’s  song. 

ERNE^ST  XEAVM.C.N'.  j 


r.udolph  polk  Plays.  I 

Rudolph  Pi^lk,  MolinNt.  with  sixty  | 
plavers  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  |i 
conducted  by  Artur  Bodanzky.  gav-e  ; 
the  first  performance  m this-  city 
Respighi’s  ’Concerto  Gregoriano’  las. 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  concerto 
is  freely  in  the  ecclesiastical  style.  T1  . 
mood  is  for  the  greater  part  serene  and 
meditative,  with.. of  course,  modal  ef- 
^^^^;\^’;‘it'‘:^loV•2mlnt.  more  ^ioy.us  and 

L^'^sam^^Lss"' 0?%’ ood'^'a'^nd  or  I 

Tifit®  night  in  what  appeared  a 
S"a"Lr"ume'U'fornian« 
doubt  as  to  contrasted  in  Jts 

^iStsTo"  tg\a  d^ 

second  performance  of  py  Al- 

KaTdlng-^^Stji^BLtoriymphony 

bursmoouf  and  ^ techmquc 

ally  a^'jcquate  to  tne  ve,.^^  Bodanzl<y 
demands  of  ‘^’overture  to  the 

conducted  ^^czaits-  ,,  , „jgQ  pc- 

•‘Marriage  ^/?,S,°aikovsky’s  D major 

compan.ment  of__|«liaikov^^^  the  pro- 


voilin  concerto 
gram 


whjeh  C 


“C 


"(  armen  ” at  the  Metropolilan 
t ARMEN"  l>AST  NIGHT  was  less  an 
opera  than  a spectacle  and  a di- 
•ertissement  with  an  opera  a.s  their  pi  - 
■"I  text  The  long  ballet  in  the  foni  Ih  afl. 
lifh  it.s  blend  of  Aries  and  .Seville,  ma.le 
us  quite  forget  the  dramatic 
and  Iheir  fortinieK;  und  the  paltu 


production  of  “Oarnien 
olitan  Opera  Company  last  night 
Ided  distinction  In  the  first  ap- 
ce  of  the  .season  of  Edward  John- 
-le  C.’anadiaii  tenor,'  In  the  r61e  of 
o.sO.  HI."  performance  was  an  illus- 
ot  the  fact  often  preached  but 
too  seriously  by  the  great 
tha*  something  more  than  voice 
Jed  in  opera,  namely,  temperament 
ntelligence.  Mr.  Johnson  has  long 
11-oved  his  right  to  be  regarded  as 


rken 


By  QBENA  BENNETT. 

THOUOH  the  Bear  Flag  was 
not  (llrplayed  at  yesterday 
morning's  Blltmore  Muiicale,  It 
•was  neTertheloss  almoBt  an  all- 
Callfcmla  event.  Marguerite 
Namara,  a "golden-vTilced  girl 
from  the  Golden  ’West."  made  her 
first  local  appearance  after  ^o 
years  In  Bnrope.  Lawrence  Tlb- 
hett,  a baritone  “native  son,”  •was 
Introduced  to  the  fashionable 
Blltmore  subscrlberi.  The  only 
foreign  mnslMan  was  Tina  FUlp- 
poni,  the  Roman  pianist. 

Mme.  Namara  Is  not  only  a de- 
lightful vocalist,  bnt  she  pos  - 
sesses  both  invention  and  Indi- 
viduality. Yesterday,  for  In 
stance,  she  sang  her  first  group 
of  delicate  old  airs  to  an  accom- 
paniment on  the  spinet  ■which,  by 
the  way,  she  play^  charmingly. 
Not  only  did  she  sing  -with  feel- 
ing and  taste,  bnt  she  made  an 
unforgettable  picture,  garbed  in 
a flame  colored  gown,  seated  at 
the  tiny  instrument.  Later  she 
was  heard  in  French,  Irish  and 
American  songs. 

Mr.  Tibbett  Ull,  youthful  and 
modest  despite  his  sudden  oper- 
atic success,  sang  the  big  aria 
from  Verdi’s  "Masked  Ball,”  and 
added  English  and  Irish  folk- 
songs. 

The  skill  of  Miss  FlUlpponl,  who 
made  her  American  debut  a few 
days  ago,  gained  many  new 
friends  for  the  gifted  Roman 
pianist,  she  played  pieces  by 
Chopin  sympathetically  and  -with 
feeling;  and  compositions  by 
T-wlna,  Infante  and  Albenis  with 
color  and  cleai^cut  rhythm. 

* • • 

An  afternoon  event  that  at- 
tracted a friendly  and  apprec- 
iative audience  was  that  given  by 
Lea.  Luboschuti,  -violinist,  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  'VMth  the  admirable 
piano  support,  of  Emmanuel  Bala- 
ban,  she  gave  robust,  readings  of 
old  works 


/ / , !gr  I < L r 

j Mme.  Chorlc*  Cahler  Sln*». 

It  is  a pity  more  singers  do  not  show 
the  initiative  and  taste  that  Mme. 
Charles  Cahier  displays  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a program.  Her  song  recital 
last  night  in  Aeolian  HaU  included 
groups  of  unhackneyed  songs  by  Brahms 
and  Hugo  Wolf : the  air  "Schlage  doch 
gewunschte  stunde,”  from  J.  S.  Bach’s 
cantata  of  the  same  name,  performed 
with  accompaniment  of  bells,  two  violins, 
one  viola  d’amore,  a modified  piano 
(mentioned  on  the  program  as  a harpsi- 
chord), and  organ:  and  a group  of 
modem  songs : “Chanson  Mora-vc,” 

Mallpiero:  “Flalolet.’'  Alfredo  casella; 
"Scherzo,”  Ottorinl  Respighi;  "Ninna 
nanna,’’  Castelnuovo-’Tedesco ; "Viens 
regarde  ton  Jardln,(’  Rimsky-Korsakoff : 
"La  Sainte  Kosde,’’  Stravinsky.  Frank 
Bibb  accompanied.  In  the  performance 
of  Bach’s  music  Michael  Press  and 
Ed-win  Ideler  were  tne  vlolinist-s,  Allx 
Maruchess,  viola ; Westton  Gales,  organ, 
and  Joseph  Pussan,  bells. 

The  Interpretations  of  these  songs  were 
of  the  character  that  has  long  distin- 
guished the  art  of  Mme.  Cahier.  There 
are  few  singers  of  ."0<  much  sinocrity, 
intelligence  and  feeling  in  their  per- 
formances. Last  night  there  were  ob- 
vlous  shortcominss  on  the  physical  Moe 
—not  the  shortcomings  of  an  unfinishM 
performer,  but  those  lnS'’itable  at  this 
stage  of  a true  artist’s  career.  It  was 
at  times,  perhaps,  the  very 


)f 


,erhaps,  tne  very  presence  oi 

anticipated  practlSal  difficulties  which 
caused  the  singer,  to  drag  .a  tempo  here 
or  exaggerate  a ikiance  there;  but  Mme. 
Cahier  showed  ripeatedly  that  the  art , 
which  is  based  ufon  a profound  under-  : 
standing  of  poetfc  and  niuslc  and  t^ 


^n  dem  achatten  melncr  lockon”  w»» 
repeated,  but  moat  of  Wolf  ia  purtlcu- 
larly  unkind  to  the  voice,  ami  the  * 

brahma  grroup  waa  as  a wholo  more  ad- 
laRta^eoua  to  the  singer.  The  noble 
1 Sue  and  the  majeaitc  feeling  of  Bach’s 
rnualc  had  an  effective  Instrumental 
background. 

An  audience  conalsting  of  an  unusual 
number  of  representative  musicians  of 
the  city  listened  to  Mme.  Cahier  wlf{i 
much  attention  and  heartily  applauded  ; 
her  performances.  i 


By  OLIN  UOW.NE9. 


les  of  gMSKan  tRunu...  — . — 

. rt^^  agne  over  physical  ao- 
and  Btlr  the  Imaginiitlon  of  En 

llulckly  established  mood,  and  ter 
had  wide  moods,  from  graveTo 
^ Thero  stas  the  appropriate  Inflw- 
cn,  the  tone  color  which  embodlial  the 
.niTHSHt  signiftamnt  meanings  of  the  ti-xt. 
The  modeling  of  the  opening  phrase  of 
the  poignant  "Schwermut”  of  Brahms 
was  one  of  ntany  admirable  accompllsh- 
nrents.  and  this  song,  in  a d«ieply  mcN 
afichofy  vein,  contrasted  effectively  with 
the  "Unbewegte,  laue  Luft,"  when  the 
singer  conveyed  the  sensuousness  and 


passion  which  Brahms  often  catches  from 
a poetic  text,  but  very  seldom  dl.scov-  ’ 
ers  in  his  instrumental  music.  Wolf’.s 


Lomlon  String  Quartet. 

The  UMidon  .=:tilng  Quartet  made  its 
first  public  appearance  of  the  season 
In  this  city  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hail,  and  in  so  doing  provided  the 
finest  quartet  playing  that  has  been 
heai-d  this  Winter  in  New  York.  Seasons 
ago  this  organization  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  Ivers  of  chamber  music  for  its 
technical  and  inusi^ianly  qualities.  Since 
that  time  the  London  Quartet  has  con- 
sdstently  grown  in  precision,  flexibility, 
beauty  of  tone  and  sensitiveness  of 

Carnegie  Hall  is  a laJ'ge  auditoriiim 
In  which  to  listen  to  chamber  music, 
but  the  clarity  and  resonance  of  the 
tone  of  the  London  playere  did  much  to 
offset  this  disproportion,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  tliat  tliej-e  are  times 
and  conditions  under  which  a very  few 
instruments  have  far  more  sonority, 
proportionately  speaking,  tlian  a great 
many.  Yasterday  afternoon  appeared 
tcibe  a case  in  point..  'The  ^lerf ormances 
appeared  to  adjust  themselves  particu- 
larly well  to  the  acoustics  of  the  hall. 

The  program  consisted  of  Shubert  s 
Inartel  in  D minor  with  the  celebrated 
variations;  the  suite  of  Waldo  Warner, 
"The  Plxey  Ring,”  ciiarmlng  and  fanci- 
ful music  already  known  here,  and  the 
F major  Quartet,  Op.  96,  ^ Dvorak,  in 
which  the  composer  responus  felicitously 
to  the  influence  of  jUnerican  negro 
music.  , . 

Much  might  be  conjectured  as  to  toe 
actual  value  of  this  folk-material,  which 
so  strongly  attracted  Dvorak  in  the 
■'Th(  World”  symphony  as  well  as  toe 
quartet  and  other  compositions  traceable 
to  his  American  visit.  The  only  auc- 
tion which  need  concern  the  listener 
of  vtiKi^'nlav  is  whether  or  not  the 
musif  had  beauty  an*l  proportion  and 
inspirati-fii.  The  quartet  is  beautiful 
music.  Xo  doubt  this  particular  type  of 
negro  melody  was  peculiarly  sympa- 
thetic to  Dvorak’s  nature.  At  any  rate, 
he  seldom  wrote' for  quartet  in  such  a 
spontaneous  and  poetic  spirit.  His  na- 
tive feelilng  for  the  strings  is  already 
shown,  and  the  melodies — derived  or 
otherwise — are  as  the  native  speech  of 
the  composer.  , 

This  delightful  music  was  played  with 
the  utmost  sympathy  and  loveliness  of 
tone.  The  quartet  performed  one 
man,  and  that  man  a highly  imaginative 
and  versatile  Interpreter,  able  to  meet 
composers  of  strongly^  contrasted  per- 
sonalities, each  on  his  own  ground. 
There  was  a very  enthusiastic  audience. 

’’jI  STRAVINSKY  IS  GRATEFUL 

^ The  following  letter  has  been  received 
by  The  Times  from  Igor  Stravinsky,  toe 
distinguished  Russian  composer,  whose 
visit  to  New  York  as-  a guest  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  important  music  events  of  re- 
cent seasons: 

To  the  Kiiitnr  of  The  Neie  York  Times: 

I will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  publish  the  following  letter: 
Leaving  New  York  for  a Western 
tour  I am  most  desirous  of  expressing 
publicly  the  deep  gratitude  which  I 
feel  toward  the  glorious  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York.  The  admirable 
orchestra  of  this  brilliant  organiza- 
tion, of  which  the  superb  ens^ble 
has  been  forged  by  the  unique  ability 
of  Maestro  Mengelberg,  has  permitted 
me  to  show  to  the  New  York  public 
my  works  In  their  best  light. 

Maestro  Mengelberg  is  too  great  a 
musician  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  me 
to  bestow  fullsome  compliments  upon 
him.  but  as  a partial  expression  of 
what  I feel  toward  those  who  have 
given  me  profound  cause  for  gratitude 
I wish  to  explain  to  the  readers  of 
these  lines  my  warmest  admiration  for 
his  hand  of  steel  which  alone  could 
forge  withiout  sentimental  softness  or 
romantic  weakness  such  a remark- 
able ensemble  as  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  employ  in  the  presentation  of 
mV  works.  , , 

At  the.  close  of  this  letter  I also  wish 
to  express  mv  warmest  thanks  to  the 
committee  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  Y'ork  and  especially  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Clarence  H.  Mackay.  thanks  to  whoin 
I have  had  the  unique  opportunity  of 
conducting  and  playing  my  works  un- 
der the  most  brilliant  conditions. 

I beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours.  

^ IGOR  STRAVINSKY. 


'•We  WnlkiuTc"  V-"'  .'vca 
naghl  :ct  ill'*  «i<li 

I ..ir-si-n  .'roTh*ea  Ri-un'-lilldi  , ”0 

il„.  ion  ..I  Iter  del. Ill  in  i - 

dammerung,”  imui.-  thi.-  heroic 

rolo  a and  ■'loqutloniiry  fig- 

iirc,  trun.slatf.d.  of  cour.s--,  into  the 
mood  to  which  tlila  •,  erslon  hrinsrs 
her.  The  new  Swedish  singer  at  the 
.Metropolitan  haa  gained  Immeasur- 
ably in  potsi'  and  assuram-.-  since  her 
first  appearance  under  the  mosi  *ry- 
Ing  clrciiiiu.tanccs.  It  is  obvious  now 
that  all  lb.  striking  of  altltude.s  and 
mecbajilcal  gestures  hh  dti.sk  fell  on 
file  gods.  wa.s  only  tlic  reaction  of  a 
delnd  undit-  adverse  circumstances 
and  thi.s  .second  Brunehlldo  was  sung 
w-ltli  .simplicity  and  true,  sincerity. 
The  vibrato  which  marred  her  voice 
in  moments  of  the  first  opoja,  still 
remains  in  the  more  exacting  Intervals 
of  this  exceedingly  difficult  role  but 
on  the  whole  it  waa  acted  and  sung 
with  steadfa.st  technique  and  Intelli- 
gence. The  audience  violated  all  tra- 
ditions by  greeting  her  entrance  with 
raptnrerus  ap-plajuse. 

Maria  Miller  repeated  her  estatlc 
end  dospatriug  Sieglinde,  and  Mr. 
Bohnen's  Wontan  was,  as  always,  an 
Imposing  and  vivid  god.  Because  of 
the  Indisposition  of  Mr.  Taucher,  \he 
rolo  of  Btgmund  W'as  given  tiie  fa- 
mtliar  interpretation  of  Mr.  Lauben- 
[ thal. 


"Fedora”  was  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan in  the  afternoon  for  the  first 
time  since  Mr.  Gigli’s  realism  almost 
resulted  dlsasterously  for  Mme. 
Jeritza.  Either  the  memory  of  this 
incideril  or  his  natural  artistic  sense 
has  resulted  in  a far  steadier  and  more 
rational  performance.  Price  Loris 
witli  this  pariicular  ca.st.  Mr.  Gigli 
w.TS  still  deeply  moved  in  his  big 
scene  in  tbe  second  act.  but  his  sobs 
no  longer  choked  the  most  melting 
notes  of  his  voice,  and  he  seemed 
scrupulously  desirous  of  makipg  the 
world  sa-fe  for  his  acting.  The  result 
was  one  of  the  most  even  and 
smoothly  dramatic  productions  of  this 
opera,  ifhlch  at  Its  mildest  still  up- 
holds the  Sardou  traditions  of  reeling 
and  writhing  and  fainting  in  coils.-  • 


Schelling  Gives  Children’s  Concerts. 

Erne.st  Schelling  conducted  the  second 
pair  of  the  Philharmonic’s  concerts  for 
children  yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
playing  in  toe  morning  for  private 
school  pupils  and  In  the  afternoon  for 
those  from  public  schools.  A duplicate 
program  comprised  Mozart’s  "Figaro” 
overture.  Bach’s  air  in  D and  gavotte, 
Quitter’s  “Children’s  Overture”  and 
works  of  Godard.  Scehlling  and  Ippo- 
litov-Ivanov.  giving  opportunity  for  solo 
flute,  ob^,  horn  and  viola,  played  by 
Messrs.  Jlmans,  Wagner.  Strang  and 
Kovarik. 


"The  Beetle’s  Bn**.’’ 

^ In  Totvn  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  one 
I of  the  cutest,  one  of  the  prettiest  con- 
I certs  took  place  it 
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has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  listen  to  in 
many -a  moon.  This 
concert  was  given 
by  very  little  chil- 
dren— .students  of 
the  Neighborhood 
Music  School. 
Ranging  in  size 
from  tiny  tots  of 
five  or  six  up  to 
boys  and  girls  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen, 
those  thirty  or  so 
coming  artists 
went  through  their 
interesting  pro- 
gram w i t h a 
promptitude,  ease 
and  evident  love 
for  their  playing 
that  many  mature 
e 0 n e c r t artists 
would  do  well  to 
copy 


who  .^a"Deliiud  him  toueh  the  florTr- 
nor  lh«u'  of  tlie  little  girl  tiddler  who 
8,Lt  oil  the  outside  at  the  third  desk. 

Some  of  the  little  girls  had  bobbed 
hair  ; some  wore  curln  : some  had  jiretl;. 
braid  down  llieir  .straight  hiicl;.;  and,  as 
1 said,  most  of  them  were  nUogether  too 
small  to  do  more  (ban  play  their  music 
with  solemn  rare,  their  restless  little 
legs  stilled  with  the  imiKirtance  of  the 
allair  -or  gently  swaying  to.  the  rhythm 
of  the  music  as  flowers  nod,  sometimes, 
beneath  the  Summer  sunshine  when  the 
lireezes  stop  a moment  to  decide  which 
WHY  to  llOXt. 

’i’his  orchestra  opened  the  prop;am 
with  a waltz  by  ’Psehaikowsky.  T he  first 
fiddles  played  smoothly  .and  with  a splen- 
did tone  observed  some  pretty  Utt^ 
nu.inces,  watched  their  leader  ami  showed 
that  great  care  has  been  spent  in  traiu- 

The*  after-beats  in  the  se^nd 
were  crisp  and  n‘ce-/rbc  ’cellos 
ipiAno  kept  pace  nobly.  Ihe  loi.g  synco 
pa  ted  passage  in 

was  done  astonishingly  well  by  these 
youngsters.  Miss  l.evine— a junior  Lrj- 
ginska— seemed  perfectly  at  home  with 
the  baton.  Once  in  a while  there  was  a 
bit  of  a scTamblo,  but  nothing  that 
! marred  the  strictly  professional  general 
effects.  Lots  of  applause! 

* ¥ -r  * 

Then,  exactly  as  happens  at  a big 
symphony  concert,  the  orchestra  waa 

pushed  back  to  admit  of  the  grand  piano 
being  brought  down-stage  to  the  center. 
'There  was  a moment's  professional  husn 
and  then  little  Bertha  Horowitz  came 
out  and  climbed  onto  the  big  piano  stool. 

If  this  little  kiddie  is  over  five  1 11 
• — well,  I don’t  know  what  I’ll  do.  Well, 
out  .she  came  in  a pretty  white  dress, 
lovely  black  bobbed  hair  and  very  rosy 
cheeks.  She  looked  e.\actly  like  a very- 
tiny  fairy,  but  she  played  Handel's 
“Courante”  yvith  clean,  sure  technic.  Then 
she  smiled  sunnily-  at  the  stamping  au- 
dience and  turned  her  head  to  the  key- 
board again.  „ , . 

Her  second  number  was  “The  Beetle  s 
Buzz,”  by  Lange.  Here  was  some  fast 
technic — boom!  buzz-z-z!  All  pcrfectl.v 
correct.  By  and  by,  at  the  finish,  the 
mu.sic  slowed  up  and  got  sad  because 
poor  beetle  probably  had  to  die  after  all. 
The  audience  got  frantic  as  baby  Bertha 
bowed  again  and  again. 

* ♦ * ♦ * 

The  next  number  ivas  a vio’in  solo 
with  orchestra  accompaniment.  David 
Form.an  was  the  soloist  and  the  piece 
yvas  Haydn's,  “Serenade.’’ 

Davis  looked  a ye,ar  older  than  Bertha 
and  then  again  maybe  he  is  a couple 
of  years  older  than  the  little  Charm- 
nade.  But  the  boy’s  fiddle  bowing  could 
not  have  been  better.  He  handled  his 
instrument  with  perfect  ease  and  he 
played  in  tune— and  this,  also,  is  some- 
times not  the  case  yvith  bigger  event.s 
in  Town  Hall.  Playing  in  the  third 
position  did  not  dizzy  Davie  one  bit. 

The  pizzieate  accompaniment  on  the 
tyventy-six  fiddles  and  ’cellos  surround - 
' ing  him  was  accurately  done.  Not  so 
: strong  on  the  second  fiddles,  for  over 
' on  that  side  of  the  stage  yvere  tiny  tots, 
you  see,  and  baby  fingers,  no  matter 
how  industiioiis.  cannot  be  expected  to 
: pluck  violin  strings  as  wed  as  they  can 
' floyvers. 


Z.  ICniita.';. 
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First  came  the  .lunlor  Orchestra  of 
the  school — eighteen  first  violins,  ten  sec- 
ond fiddles,  three  ’cellos,  and  added  to 
these  instruments  was  a piano  played  by 
a very  little  girl.  Tyvo  of  the  ’cellists 
yvere  girls,  and  although  her  name  was 
not'^mentioned  on  the  program,  I yvas 
told  that  the  girl  leader  of  the  orchestra 
yvas  Fanny  Levine. 

* * * ♦ • 

The  concertmeister  of  the  second  fiddle 
.section  yvas  so  small  that  his  feet  could 
' not  reach  the  floor  as  he  sat  at  the  first 
’ desk  and  eyed  the  conductor  hungrily. 
Neither  could  the  feet  i the  little  chap 


After  this  number  everybody  scam- 
pered off  the  stage.  Must  have  a chance 
to  put  those  feet  on  the  floor!  Then 
arrangements  yvere  made  by  the  three 
boy  scene  shifters  for  the  next  number 
I — the  Mendelssohn  trio  in  D minor,  for 
piano,  violin  and  ’cello,  played  b.v  Louis 
jBurkow.  Oliver  Bdel  and  Dora  Zaslav- 

^ Then  Elsie  Mandelberg  played  the  G 
I minor  Ballade  by  Chopin.  The  last 
three  numbers  on  the  program  yvere 
played  bv  Lenore  Heifer  and  Oliver 
Edel.  Loiihs  Burkow  and.  finally,  tbe 
Senior  Orchestra  of  the  Neighborhood 
Music  School. 

Some  d.ay  some  of  these  little  artists 
mav  iiecome  very  big  artists.  Who  can 
tcli?  Some  day,  after  lots  of  groyving 
up  lots  of  hard  work  and  maybe  some 
little  tugs  at  the  heart,  some  of  these 
children  yvho  were  happy  yesterday  ma.y 
be  making  big  audiences  happy  with 
their  music  still.  Who  knows? 
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Colin  O'Moii 

■Vt’hen  those  energetic  moderi.  ■ 
composers  known  affectionately  to  their 
friends  and  derisively  to  their  acquaint 
anccs  as  “The  Guild”  incorporated 
the  adjective  ’’International”  in  their 
title  they  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
about.  These  sleepless  entrepre- 
neurs leave  no  country  unexplored  i:; 
toeir  search  for  novel  contemporary 
music.  They  are  not  content  w,th 
fetching  ore  ana  nuggets 
more  familiar  eoldfiel^ds— I ranee.  Italy, 
Austria,  England.  They 

1 more  adventurously,  nyore  curiously. 

i Nothing  deters  or  disheartens  them. 

1 The  wfde  wide  world  is  their  ba.li- 
1 wick,  and  they  go  up  J' 

ceaselessly,  a 

i with  bright,  wind-blown  banners,  »«ck 
i ing  whom  and  what  they  may  entrap 
! for  the  critics  to  devour. 

I Last  night  at  their  second  concert 
I of  the  present  season  they  offered  ur 
a program  of  new  music  composed  by 
I two  North  Americans,  a ChUean,  a 
Greco-Italian,  a Hungarian,  a Mexican, 
an  Austrian  and  a Frenchman 
composers  are  all  young.  Their  average 
aee  it  our  arithmetic  has  not  betoayca 
us!’is  tMrty-five.  The  oldest  m forty-  , 

I three,  the  youngest  ..  ^^>1:  i 

1 Tnav  not  constitute  a slice  of  the 
' vouneest  international  generation  of: 
IZlosers,  but  it  comes  pretty  close 
to  dotog  so,  and  therefoi^  m worth  1 
the  considerate  attention  that  is  due 
from  age  to  youth.  ^ ^ 

The  “Ensemble”  for  chamber-orches- 
tra by  Mr  Henry  Cowell,  the  young 
Californian  w'ho  has  made  a name  for . 
himself  by  playing 

the  piano  with  his  elbows  and  otner 
unwonted  portions  of  his  anatomy,  had 
a?rused  in  advance  a livelier  interest 
Xn  it  other  items  on  this  ptogram 
for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Cowell  had 
made  known  his  intention 
Indian  “thunder  stick”  as  one  of  the  , 

I sound-producing  instruments  in  Ms 

1 ensemble.  As  this  was  the  ^rst  | 

' that  any  composer  had  ever  scored  f 
' a thunder  stick,  Mr.  Cowell  s i 

: ment  quite  naturally  piqued  the  inter-  | 
est  of  musicians  hereabouts. 

Reaching  Aeolian  Hall  at 
hour  announced  for  the  beginning  of 
thr  concert,  they  of  course  found 
ample  time  to  study  the  illuminating  ^ 
program-notes  of  Louise  ^ 
which  Mr.  Cowell  had  contributed 
some  interesting  matter  concerning  his  , 
new  composition.  . , , 

“The  thunder  stick,  he  says,  is  an  , 
ancient  American  Indian  ; 

used  by  the  Aztecs  and  many  tribes  of 

! the  Southwest  in  initiation  ceremonies. 
It  is  with  them  a sacred  thing,  to  oe 
used  only  by  a priest  and  at  night,  so  , 

' that  the  cause  of  the  sound  ma>  not  be 
! known  to  the  listener.  I 

I soft  whirring,  not 
wings  of  a quail  m flight,  which  is 
I employed  in  ‘Ensemble’  to  form  a sus- 
' taining  background  for  the  other  in- 
struments in  two  of  the  movements. 

I ♦ • • 

' Mr.  Cowell  and  two  assistant  thun- 
derers  manipulated  the  Indian  '"s^ru- 
ments.  Standing  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  behind  the  strings,  each  thun- 
derer  swung  in  wide  circles  a piece  oi 
board  attached  to  a string,  producing 
thereby  a continuous  whirring,  now 
soft,  now  loud.  The  effect  in  combina- 
tion with  the  playing  of  toe  strings 
seemed  to  us  scarcely  worth  whatever 
exertion  it  may  have  cost  the  three 
performers.  Almost  exactly  the  same 
sound  could  have  been  obtained  from 
a properly  disciplined  electric  fan, 
and  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
distracting  sight  of  the  three  gesticu- 
lating, perspiring  young  men.  Nor  did 
it  help  matters  when  Mr.  Cowell  s jHelt 
flew  out  of  his  hand  and  landed  on 

the  east  side  of  the  stage.  H 

aiming  at  those  critics  who 
left  aisle,  God  was  merciful  to  the  un- 
loved creatures,  for  the  missile  went 


Move  New  Music  From  the 
International  Composers’ 
Guild 

Concert  by  the  International  Com- 
posers’ Guild,  Vladimir  Shavitch  con- 
ducting; at  Aeolian  Hall. 

1.  Three  Preludes  for  chamber  or- 
chestra  Acarlo  Cotapos 

I.  Sonatina  (for  piano) Bela  Bartok 

■'Materia”  (for  piano).. M.  Zanottl-Elanco 
Hyman  Kovlnsky.  pianist. 


wide  of  the'  shining  mark 
I presented,  and  the  audience  merely 

i M^e'resented  all  this,  for  ^e  should 
' like  to  have  listened  to  Mr.  Cowell  s 
. “Ensemble”  undisturbed.  His 
I writing,  apart  from  his  very  Renlle 
.\ztec  thundering,  is  well  worth  while. 
; We  enjoyed  Mr.  Cowell  s lean,  muscu 
I lar,  fibrous  style.  His  music 
knit,  free  of  surplusage;  it  has  tang 
' and  substance  and  profile,  an^d  H.'s 
' lightfully  unliquidated  by  the  kina  of 
I Debussyan  bevo  which  some  of  j ■ ■ 
j Cowell’s  contemporaries  are  so  fond  oi 
I offering  us. 


#r 
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The  other  American  work  on  the 
;'rogram  was  a tliree-niovement  piece 
for  wind,  strings,  glockenspiel,  triangle 
and  a trio  of  women’s  voices  (wordless! 
called  "From  the  Land  of  Dreams,” 
written  by  William  Grant  Still,  a 
twenty-nine-year-old  negro  who  was 
born  in  Mississippi,  studied  music  at 
Oberlin  University,  with  Chadwick  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  and 
with  Edgar  Varese,  and  now  lives  in^ 
New  York,  He  has  been  knotvn  as  an 
orchestrator  of  popular  music  for  suchi 
negro  revues  as  “Shuffle  Along”  and 
"Dixie  to  Broadway,”  though  he  has 
had  in  his  portfolio  a number  of  works 
for  chamber  music  and  full  orchestra, 
and  Marya  Freund  has,  we  believe, 
sung  abroad  some  of  his  songs. 

Mr.  Still’s  “Land  of  Dreams”  is  far 
indeed  from  the  world  of  “Shuffle 
Along,”  and  almost  as  far  from  thej 
sophisticated  jazz  of  Mr.  Gershwin.: 
Mr.  Still  worships  at  other  altars.  Ha 
has  listened  to  the  voice  of  Schonberg 
and  others  of  the  polytonal  choir,  and 
has  become  a good  musical  European. 
There  are  passages  of  bitter-sweet  in- 
tensity in  Jlr.  Still’s  score,  pages  that 
are  rich  in  mood  and  feeling;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  his  complete  sin- 
cerity. We  think  he  made  an  error  of 
judgment  in  the  writing  of  his  high 
soprano  part,  which  at  one  point  runs 
up  to  E flat  above  high  C,  and  clings 
to  an  agonizingly  altitudinous  tessi^ 
tura,  so  that  at  times  the  voice  of  th< 
singer  becomes  a piercing  and  hysteria- 
provoking  shriek.  It  was  unfortunate 
in  its  effect  on  the  self-control  of  last 
night’s  audience,  and  we  cannot  believe 
that  Mr.  Still  intended  it  to  sound 
quite  as  it  did. 

* *■  * I 

There  was  far  more  of  the  suggesi 
tion  of  dreams  and  sleep-chasing  ane 
vague  reverie  in  the  preceding  numbei 
on  the  program — the  Five  Pieces  foi 
String  Quartet  by  the  Viennese  dis. 
ciple  of  Schonberg,  Anton  von  W'ebern 

These  are  remarkable  studies  in  th 
effect  of  sustained  pianissimi  (the 
were  beautifully  played  by  the  Let 
Quartet).  The  pieces  are  tonal  wraith 
mere  wisps  and  shreds  of  sount 
evanescent  astral  vapors;  yet  vo 
Webern  summons  through  their  agenc;^ 
an  otherworldly  tenderness  and  mys 
tery,  a fragile  loveliness,  tenuous  ye 
haunting. 

• I • 

Mr.  Salzedo’s  settings  for  voice: 
harp  and  piano  of  three  poems  by 

Mallarme  (“Las  de  Tamer  repos  ou 

ma  paresse  offense,”  “Feuillet  d’Al- 
bum”  and  “Une  dentelle  s’abolit”)  are; 
the  most  engrossing  music  of  his  that' 
we  have  heard.  The  first  of  the  songs 
has  a singular  intensity,  a strange,  dis- 
quieting beauty,  and  one  high  mo- 

ment of  seizing  eloquence — the  setting  ; 
of  the  lines: 

. . . D'une  bizarre  fleur  qui  parrume  sa  vie 
Tranaparenle.  la  fleur  qu’ll  a senile,  enfant. 

The  second  is  for  voice  alone,  and  it 
was  so  captivatingly  sung  by  the  in- 
imitable Greta  Torpadie,  that  devoted 
Friend  of  Music  ("when  it  is  new  and 

difficult),  that  the  delighted  audience 

made  her  repeat  it.  The  third  of  the 

songs  we  liked  less  well. 


The  “Three  Preludes”  for  woodwind, 
strings  and  piano,  by  the  Chilean  com- 
poser, Acario  Cotapos,  are  full  of  sen- 
sibility and  charm,  restrained  in  style 
ind  of  an  almost  Debussyan  suavity  of 
, texture;  but  the  influences  that  shaped 
I them  were  a bit  too  obvious  to  leave 

■ us  quite  content  with  them. 

The  “Materia”  of  Massimo  Zanotti- 
Bianco  (an  Italian  born  in  Crete  in 
1891,  now  living  in  New  York),  is  a 
solo  piano  piece 'of  drastic  power,  spare 
' and  direct;  impressive  music,  which 
one  would  like  to  hear  again.  Mr. 
Hyman  Rovinsky  played  it  effectively, 

■ and  followed  it  with  a gay  and  vivid 
; sonatina  by  Bartok,  all  too  short. 

The  length  of  the  concert  prevented! 
• our  waiting  to  hear  Mr.  Colin  O’More 
1 sing  “Three  Hexagons,”  by  the  Mexican 
‘ composer  Carlos  Chavez,  settings  for 
voice  and  chamber  orchestra  of  poems 
by  Carlos  Pellicer — though  a partial 
. hearing  at  a rehearsal  had  made  us 
eager  to  know  them  better. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  * " 

The  International  Composer?’  Guild,  which  does  so  much 
to  stimulate  controversy  and  thereby  add  interest  to  an 
otherwise  calm  and  unimpa.^sioned  season  of  music,  gave- 
its  second  concert  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  de- 
lights of  the  entertainment  were  generous.  • Vladimir 
Shavitch,  conductor  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony  Orchestra, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  this  city  as  a knight  of  the 
baton.  The  other  items  may  he  catalogued  before  discu.ssion. 

There  were  three  jireludes  for 
chamber  orchestra  composed  l>,v  no 
less  a personage  than  llie  (.'liilean 
vice-con.sul,  Senor  M.  C'olapos.  'Dior-' 
wa-s  an  orchestral  ensemble  by  liem  v 
Cowell,  distinguished  invenloi  oC  ‘'tone 
clusters,"  and  tins  composition  brought 
to  the  local  stage  a new  instrument, 
the  Indian  thunder  stick,  operated  by 
the  composer  and  two  assistaut.s 
Three  poem.s  of  .Stephen  Mallaririe. 
who  inspired  the  charming  “Ij’-^pres 
■Midi  d’un  Faune,”  composed  by  Carlos 
Salzedo  and  sung  by  the  dauntless 
Mies  Greta  Torpadie,  followed. 

.V  fantasy  for  small  orchestra  and 
three  women's  voices,  entitled  “From 
the  Land  of  Dreams,”  by  a negro 
composer,  William  Still,  a jiupll  of 
the  creator  of  "Hyperprisms."  Mr. 

Kdgar  Varese,  had  its  first  revelation 
Carlos  Chaven.  the  nuist  advanced 
composer  of  .Mexico,  was  represented 


tln-ee  pieces  for  tenor  and  orches- 
tra, with  Colin  O’  More  a.s  the  soloist. 
Piano  pieces  by  Bela  Bartok  and 
Zanetti-Bianco  were  performed  by  the 
Indomitable  Hyman  Rovinsk>-,  and 
the  Letz  Quartet  dallied  with  five 
sti'ing  quartet  bits  "by  A’on  Webern, 
a pupil  of  Schoenberg.  The  creations 
of  Messrs.  Cotapos,  Salzedo.  Still  and 
Chavez  were  heard  for  the  first  time 
In  jiublic,  the  others  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York. 

Concert  Bcksih  I. a to. 

The  concert  began  .almost  Inilf  an 
hour  after  the  advertised  time.  Th- 
International  Composers’  Guild  i.s 
about  the  last  organization  relainint; 
this  posture  of  disregard  of  puncfir:'! 
auditors.  Other  concert  givers  have 
generally  been  made  to  .see  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  it  ma>' be  pos.sible.io 
bring  light  to  these. 

'The  music  of  Senor  Cotapos  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  suggested 
a pos.sible  t.alcnt  distorted  by  efforts 
to  produce  moderni.st  stuff  merely  fi  i 
the  sake  of  being  modernist.  Mr 
Cowell's  thunder  stick  itroved  to  bi 
a small  slab  of  wood  on  the  end  of  a 
string.  Whirling  this  around  r.Tpici!..’ 
or  slowly  produced  a sound  which 
suggested  a double  bass  mourning 
for  its  first  born. 

In  one  movement  of  his  work 
Cowell  employed  three.  Ills  own 
Treated  him  Vwdly.  The  string  broke 
and  the  stick  flew  across  the  staci- 
This  injected  into  the  score  an  unex- 
pected effect,  but  in  true  niodernisl 
music  nnexpecied  effects  are  alwa  . ’ 


'mprovernen 


Mr.  ( 'owell  demon 


By  OLIN  DOW.NE8. 


al, 


T n.iilion  of  y«aterday’a  Ti.Mza. 

International  CompoHcra'  OiiMcJ. 

1‘.  he  pride  of  the  two  leading 
al  dctles  which  purvey  ultia- 
n . usic  in  liu.s  city  to  present  to 
■tleni;  .3  compositions  given  for 
lime  ana  representing  the  last 
>onal  radlcalbsm  of  the  hour, 
m given  by  the  International 
>re  cr.  ’ '-uilil  last  night  In  Aeolian 
a”,  w."  no  exception  to  this  procedure, 
o'ter  -j  nc-velile.s  by  Acaria  Cotapos, 
voung  Chilean.  n<,w  living  In  New 
by  Bela  Ba  snk;  by  Ma.vdmo  Za- 


•,gr 


1 .--I r.'iled  hi.s  right  to  sil  in  the  congres.- 
I of  Halzedos  aiui  \’ai  escs  and  Uugg- 
; I'v-.s,  Hr.  pin  loiir.  , lusters  into  til- 
l-arall  orcb.cstra  and  t;uy  .'Otinded  lilv  f 
cluster.s  on  .soar  graixs  to  c.xeitc  th.j 
(,nv.\-  of  the  olli'-r  master  singers.  f 
Massimo  Zam  lti-Uiaiico's  ■‘•M;.  .! 
t' ria."  wiiieli  Vlr.  P."\.rsk'y  perforin-., 
willi  great  I'l- ailul ion.  there  i.s  nothinglj 
tli.u  ci  itical  conimi  ni  can  sa.\-  I'raa 
wmilil  be  onli.ghicnin.g.  rxceiit  p(rha).:| 
that  Dip  title  w.e  a(Jniirabl\  cho.seii. 
Iteki  llarlok’s  sonatina,  ba.scd  on  Lou 
inanian  peasant  songs  and  danc  s.  rc-| 
joieeii  in  cajili'.  tiling  rhyllims  andf 
briglit  melody  and  was  quite  tli.’  of' 
piece  of  iniisie  this  chronicler  le::i'il| 

; : efore  ho  .’b  d inlo  |.’orl  v-lliir.l  st : eh 
t ill  .-can'll  oi  niire  air, 

' .Mr  .'.ilzido's  soet;-.  lll.e  n:o -t  . 

I oiig.'-  of  the  prog-essi',  ■ ..  '-vcie  Irv- 
ing to  Ihc  oic<‘,  nil  two  of  llo-  1 . 
W'.rc  I o'V  r a ■(!  all  had  aio’ospln  . 
The  Iinaeeor  , . ..injcil  niliel  n’A  Ibinn’' 

li-v-’c  In  OH  \v"Lten  for  .MlS'-  Tor 
pa  li...  A)  a,.v  ra  ■ it  -'•o-  smic  a ' 
only  :'hc  e It 


The  encouragement  of  modern  compo- 
sitions and  of  young  composers  is  a good 
and  a valuable  thir^.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a limit  beyond  which  it  is 
not  wise  to  go  in  the  search  for  novel- 
ties, and  that  limit  was  reached  and 
passed  by  last  night's  program.  Most 
of  the  music  performed  was  very  bad 
and  Ineffectual.  Some  of  it  was  puerile 
and  ridiculously  self-important.  Europe 
and  America  seemed  In  more  than  one 
instance  to  have  been  drawn  upon  for 
their  poorest.  One  expects  from  what 
may  be  called  certain  exhausted  Euro- 
pean musical  stocks,  such  as  that  repre- 
sented by  certain  of  the  disciples  of 
Arnold  Schonerg  — among  them  von 
Webern— music  which  shall  be  «ltia- 
sophisticated,  self-conscious,  refined  and 
re-refined  until  nothing  vital  or  expres- 
sive of  anything  In  the  least  Important 
Is  left.  But  one  regrets  to  see  young 
North  Americans  turning  out  stuff  which 
has  little  or  none  of  the  youth,  the  clear 
vision,  the  instinct  for  direct  and  honest 
self-expression  which  should  be  charac- 
teristic of  rising  composers  of  this 
country.  . . „ . 

One  of  the  best  comp^isltlons  -was  Bela 
Bartok's  ’sonatina  for  piano,  ^mlrably  , 
played  by  Hyman  Rovinsky.  The  just- 
ness of  Its  proportions  might  be  Ques- 
tioned, but  in  its  frank  employment  of 
folk-melodies  it  offered  fresh  Ideas  that 
were  as  an  oasis  of  originality  and  In- 
vention by  the  side  of  most  of  the  other 
sounds  heard,  sfttings  of  esoteric  verse 
of  Stephane  Mallarm6  set  by  Carlos 
Italzedo  and  sung  to  his  piano  accom- 
paniment by  Greta  'Torpadie,  proved  at 
least  clearer  in  outline  and  simpler  In 
style  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Salzedo  s 
late  compositions  thak  we  know.  TliMe 
songs  were  sung  very  well  by  Mias 
Torpadie.  How  their  musical  settings 
correspond  with  the  inner  meaning  of 
tlie  verse  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  because 
the  verse  of  Mallarm6  is  actually  under- 
stood by  very  few  people,  even 
his  own  countrymen,  and  it  Is  practically 
untranslatable  into  English.  But  at  any 
rate,  these  songs  had  a definite  quality 
and  a tonal  color,  evolved  by  piano  and 
liarp  (Marie  Miller)  accompanying  the 
voice,  and  Miss  Torpadie  was 
applauded,  with  the  composer,  for  her 
©fforts.  ' 

In  the  first  and  second  of  three  pre-  ' 
hides  by  Mr.  Cotapos  there  was  percepti-  ; 
bie  a degree  of  imagination  and  Impres- 
sionistic suggestion  "'blch,  when  the 
composer  is  more  mature  and  master  or 
his  medium,  may  evolve  into  interesting 
music.  Mr.  Cowell,  It  appears,  has  tem- 
porarily abandoned  composing  for  the 
piano  and  fists  and  forearnis  and  has 
written  his  "Ensemble, 
night,  for  three  Indian  thunder  sticks 
and  chamber  orchestra.  The  thunder 
stick  is  a flat  piece  of  wood  attached 
to  a string  and  whirled  In  the  air  by 
the  performer.  The  effect  is  of  whirring 
wind,  mounting  to  a thunderous  sonority, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
' ment.  Three  men  whirled  thunder  sticks 
through  the  first  movement  of  Mr. 
CoweU'.s  “Ensemble,”  and  it  was 
work.  One  of  them,  after  trying  with 
first  one  hand  and  then  two.  gave  It  up 
and  rested.  Another  whirled  too  vigor- 
ously and  lost  his  grip.  The  thunder 
stick  shot  away  from  him,  but  It  did 
not  hit  either  the  composer  of  the  piece 
or  a critic  who  listened,  so  that  both 
lived  to  the  end  of  the  composition. 

One  hoped  for  better  things  from 
Grant  Still  and  his  '‘From  the  Land 
of  Dreams,”  for  he  knows  the  rollicking 
and  often  original  and  entertaining  mu- 
sic performed  at  negro  revues.  But 
Mr.  Varese,  Mr.  Still's  teacher,  has 
driven  all  that  out  of  him.  Is  Mr  Still 
unaware  tirat  the  cheapest  melody  in 
the  revues  he  has  orchestrated  h^  biore 
reality  and  Inspiration  in  It  than  the 
curlou.s  noises  he  has  manufactured. 
He  scores  for  three  women’s  voices, 
which  howl,  in  addition  to  the  combina- 
tions of  hi.s  chamber  orchestra.  This  I.s 
music  unprofitable  to  compose  or  listen 
to.  , 

The  performances  of  the  evening  were 
of  a better  quality  than  rnosr  of  the 
music  deserved.  In  a<idition  to  the 
artists  mentioned  Colin  O’More  sang 
very  competently  the  "‘Tres  Ex^onos, 
after  satirical  poems  of  Carlos  Pellicer, 
of  Chavez,  music  which  has  an  elenient 
of  satire  and  what  may  be  called  a 
literary  quality.  The  Letz  Quartet 
played  In  a musicianly  and  expressive 
manner,  and  in  Vladimir  Shavitch, 
leader  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony  Or- 
che?tra,  was  observed  a conductor  who 
d!.««charged  ungrateful  tasks  with  every 
evidence  of  under.standing  and  mastery.: 
It  flhoiJd  be  added  that  unless  tlieee 
programs  of  modern  music  divulge  mat-j 
ter  of  greater  value  than  that  offered 
last  night  concerts  which  can  accom- 
plish highly  serviceable  ends  will  suffer 
a loss  of  public  patronage.  I 


= irlng  quarlrt'by  Schoenberg's  pCipii 
ton  von  Webern,  which,  though  of  little 
musical  substance,  were  at  any  rale  inter- 
esting studies  In  the  combination  of 
timbres. 

For  the  rest,  we  had  settings,  by  Carlos 
Salzedo,  of  three  barely  intelligible  poems 
by  Mallarme;  three  preludes  for  chamber 
orchestra  by  Acario  Cotapos;  three 
gons,”  for  voice  and  chamber  orchestra,  by 
Carlos  Chavez,  who  is  described  as 
ico’s  most  advanced  composer”  (being  '’ad- 
vanced”  in  Mexico  apparently  means  pick- 
ing up  whal  remains  of  the  feebler  an 
most  di.scredited  Parisian  music  o.  ten 
yeans  ago;  the  •’Hexagons”  are  merely 
fifth-rate  Poulenc) ; a short  work  for  piano 
|by  Massimo  Zanotli-Bianco.  entitled  Mat- 
:)pr,”— which  it  didn't;  an  "Ensemble”  by 
Hsnrv  Cornell,  and  AVilliam  Grant  Still  s 
••From  the  Land  of  Dreams.”  for  small 
j orchestra  and  three  women’s  voices.  The 
[greater  part  of  all  thi.s  music  was  amateur- 
,ish,— some  of  it  flashily  clever,  with  a great 
show  of  paste  jeivelry,  some  of  it  preten- 
■ious,  some  of  it  honestly  stupid,  and  al- 
most all  of  it  devastaiingly  dull.  To  dis- 
-uss  it  in  detail  would  be  taking  U too  seri- 
ously. Mr.  Shavitch  conducted  the  ensemble 
pieces,  Mr.  Uovinsky  played  the  Bartok 
and  the  •■Matter,'’  and  Mme.  Torpadie  de- 
served all  the  admiration  she  won  for  her 
(lever  singing  of  a difficult  unaccompanied 
song  h\'  Mr.  Salzedo. 

ERNEST  NEW  .MAN. 
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rmttl-Bianco  ='  i^reian,  younger  . 

?I;:nr?crwill'"U‘ GENERAL  QUALITY  of  the  musk 

' at  the  concert  of  the  Internationa 
SESSfor«»^'composers’  Guild  last  Wi.ht  may  be 
?:r‘t‘h“e‘m“u'lltfornegre  rewies  and  o^r 


of  the  Xnd 'now"^  guessed  at  when  one  says  that  the  bes 

in®compo8ltion''ot  Edgar  ithlngs  in  the  program  were  a trifle  for  the 

l,Mano  by  Bartok  and  five  tiny  pieces  for 
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All . >1, 
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J.  C.  Thomas  Farewell 


I i;.  oc.i'  Hnrri!(,  Ptiirl  ilurran  Kd 
wiMil  Morris  wuru  rcpr*'  riiieil  in  tho 
^ cloHiiiK  division.  Lestor  lIodRi^  wn? 

: the  accompiinisl. 

A cnpncity  and  unusuiilly  domon- 
j siriitiv.'  audivncc  culled  for  and  re- 
I ccived  cncore.s,  riving  Mr.  Thomm  un 
j uuspiciouR  send-off  to  opera  in  Bel- 
gium- .and  after  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
at  home. 


American  Barytone  Delights  in 
Last  Recital  Before 
Opera  Venture 

John  Charles  Thomas  has  a remark- 
able voice.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
i impression  made  by  his  appearance 
with  the  Schola  Cantorum  in  Decem- 
ter  and  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
; afternoon  in  his  only  local  recital  of 
the  season.  This  was  his  farewell  be- 
fore an  extended  absence,  as  the  bary- 
tone is  to  pass  next  season  in  opera 
abroad,  at  the  Theater  de  la  M-onnaie 
in  Brussels. 

Mr.  Thomas’s  record  has  been  one  of 
steady  development  and  his  voice 
showed  an  unusual  combination  of 
power  and  quality  of  tone  yesterday. 
In  his  opening  early  Italian  numbers, 
for  in,stance,  Jacopo  Peri’s  “Invoca- 
zione  di  Orfeo”  and  Legrenzi’s  “Che 
fiero  Costume,”  he  sang  with  ebseneq 
of  effort,  no  corrugation  in  the  smooth 
dow  of  his  voice,  which  had  a volume 
that,  with  the  average  singer,  generally 
calls  for  a special  and  obvious  con- 
centration of  energy.  There  were  one 
or  two  rather  breathless  moments  in 
Brahms’s,  “0  Liebliche  Wangen,”  but, 
in  general,  this  fluent  power  character- 
ized Mr.  Thomas’s  singing  through  the 
afternoon — likev/ise  ability  for  inter- 
pretation. 

“Gebet,”  a new  number  of  mildly 
modern  flavor  by  Joseph  Marx,  erme 
also  in  the  first  group.  The  next  was 
French,  the  third  English,  with  recent 
numbers  by  Peter  Warlock  and  Lord 
Berners,  whose  “Old  Skinflint”  and 
“Dialogue”  met  with  marked  apnroval. 
.Frank  Tniir.s.  Francis  Hendricks, 


Ziiiibalist  Back  From  Fast 


Plays  Hubay  Concerto  in  First 
Recital  of  Season  Here 

Efrem  Zimbalist,  back  from  the 
Orient,  gave  his  first  New  York  re- 
cital of  the  season  yesterday  after- 
noon a tthe  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
offering  a good  sized  audience  a pro- 
gram beginning  with  Handel’s  D major 
sonata  and  Jeno  Hubay’s  G minor 
violin  concerto.  This  last,  which  adorns 
concert  and  recital  programs  here  but 
rarely,  can  hardly,  it  seemed,  claim 
profundity  or  marked  significance,  but 
served  its  purpose  in  tunefulness  and 
opportunity  for  display. 

Mr.  Zimbalist’s  playing  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  skill  and  finish  in  the 
aFr  East,  and  yesterday  afternoon 
brought  the  familiar  full,  rou*d  fluent 
tone,  finely  polished  surface,  and  tech- 
nical mastery  with  glittering  bursts 
of  fireworks.  Bach’’s  unaccompanied 
prelude  and  fugue  in  G minor,  a group 
of  Kreisler’s  “Gitana,”  a Brahms  Hun- 
garian dance,  arranged  by  .Joachim; 

I Mr.  Zimbalist’s  own  improvisation  on 
I a Japanese  tune,  and  Wieniawski’s 
I fantasy  on  “Faust”  completed  his  list, 
j Emanuel  Bay  was_the  assistant  pianist. 

Mengclberg  and  Philharmonic. 

The  program  given  by  Willem  Mengel- 
berg  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  had 
for  its  most  unusual  element  the  “Es- 
pafla”  of  Emmanuel  Chabrler.  The  other 
compositions  were  Cherubini’s  overture' 
to  “Les  deux  Journdes,”  Beethoven’s 
Fifth  Symphony,  and  Tchaikovsky's 
“Casse-Noisette’’  suite.  The  concert 
would  have  been  memorable  if  only  for 
the  performance  of  the  familiar  sym- 
phony. Mr.  Mengelberg  played  the  work 
as  If  It  had  come  from  his  baton  for  the 
first  time,  and  this  with  a fire  and  sin- 
cerity. and  a masterly  grasp  of  its  pro- 
portions. past  praise.  Under  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  the  eternal  wonder 
of  one  of  the  greatest  musical  composi- 
tions In  existence  is  borne  afresh  upon 
the  listener.  He  realizes  again  that 
centuries  must  pass  to  evolve  a single 
I Beethoven. 

I It  Is  now  the  occupation  of  commen- 
tators today  to  appraise  the  rhythmical 
novelty  and  power  of  a Stravinsky,  but 
* what  Is  there  In  modern  music  to  equal 
the  cataclysmic  energy  let  loose— and 
then  mightily  controlled— by  the  ryth- 
mic germ  of  four  notes  which  Is  the 
genesis  of  the  whole  first  movement  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony?  Not  even  a Wag- 
ner acmomplished  so  much.  The  erj^  for 
liberty,  the  revolutionary  force  which 
seems  at  times  as  If  It  would  split  the 
orchestra  In  twain,  the  exultation,  the 
dramatic  suspense  and  the  final  frantic 
[rejoicing  of  this  incomparable  epic  were 
translated  by  Mr.  Mengelberg  with  a 
[Vitality  and  understanding  which  made 
the  n;ork  a new  experience,  as  the  daily 
wonders  of  nature  are  new,  as  the  ever- 
lasting passions  of  humanity  are  new 
end  overwhelming  to  every  succeeding 
generation. 

In  this  performance  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  virtuoso  conductor,  only 
a conception  that  was  unaffected  and 
sincere,  and  reverent  to  the  composer’s 
thought,  one  which  showed  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg at  his  greatest  as  a conductor.  The 
audience  Justly  applauded  this  and  other 
brilliant  performances  of  the  afternoon. 

By  Deems  Taylor  j 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

This  Is  the  astrologers’  year.  In 
more  ways  than  simple  matters  like 
solar  eclipses  and  millennia.  In  mu- 
sic, for  Instance,  the  mystic  numbers 
5 and  7 seem  to  take  a leading  part 
in  the  making  up  of  symphonic  pro- 
grams. If  the  averafe-e  orchestral 
concert  this  season  hasn't  included 
Chykovsky’s  fifth  symphony,  It  has 
brought  in  Beethoven’s  seventh,  or 
else  his  fifth.  It  was  the  fifth  that 
Mr.  Mengelberg  selected  for  yesterday 
afternoon’s  Philharmonic  concert,  hl.s 
first  Sunday  afternoon  appearance  of 
the  year. 

His  reading,  needless  to  say,  was 
dlstinguLslred  b«th  for  its  brilliant 
orchestral  tone  and  technique  and  Its 
great  buoyancy  of  spirit.  Tt  was 
vivid,  graphic  and  exciting,  painted 
with  broad,  sure  strokes  that  revealed 
''tr.  Mengelberg’s  grasp  of  the  main 
'"tours  of  the  work. 

fault  was.  In  a way,  Its  very 
^ — breadth.  The  strokes  were  a 
o broad,  the  details  were  over- 
.fied.  Everything  . that  one 


.hrnrd,  Be*  ttiov-m  Ii.hI  : iM;  but  It  <1:- 
seem  a-j  If  ;*  .1.  il  tli.'t  D-  i-thoV!  n 

hwl  bA-ld  b.  Kldris  w<'  ■ n' ■ ih'sri)  at  u.i. 
The  J' ii!i‘i'.dmo8  were  h'MUtiruI  In 
tone  ‘ind.  despIts  their  low  plan",  p*: . 
feet  In  carrying  power;  and  fh«  for 
tlsslmo.",  even  at  their  most  deafen- 
ing, weri-  never  strident.  Hut  they 
were  alW.'.ye  the  ; :n«. 

There  U a e.limax  in  th*  and.antc 
movement  of  the  fifth,  and  .another  In 
the  acherzo,  and  yet  another  In  the 
finale;  hut  to  conceive  them  as  Ijolng 
exactly  ii.llkc,  both  In  Inten.slty  and 
tone-quality,  as  Mr.  .Mengelberg  ap- 
parently did  ye.sterday,  aecmed  to  be 
carrying  slmpltflcatlon  Just  one 
degree  too  far.  After  all,  “forte” 
means  one  thing  when  It  occurs  In 
the  "Tristan”  prelude,  and  another 
when  It  comes  in  Schubert's  "Marche 
Mllltalre,”  even  discounting  the  dlf- 
I ference  in  Instrumentation.  .And 
merely  because  Beethoven's  fortes 
all  occur  in  the  same  work,  there  Is 
no  particular  point,  It  seems  to  me, 
‘In  assuming  that  Beethoven  never 
meant  but  one  filling  by  them.  If  he 
; had,  the  mere  difference  In  the  tunes 
[ would  hardly  be  sufficient  reason  for 
j playing  all  four  movements  of  the 
fifth  symphony. 

The  elimination  of  Irrelevant  detail 
Is  one  characteristic  of  great  art;* 
but  "Irrelevant”  and  “all”  are  not 
synonyms.  In  his  larger  works 
Beethoven  undoubtedly  Jeft  O'Ut  a 
great  deal  that  lesser  men  would  have 
left  in,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
Beethoven  was — as  Mr.  Mengelberg 
rather  n»ado  him  sound  yesterday — a 
po.ster  artist. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was 
familiar  .ground  for  both  conductor 
and  audience,  and  included  Cheru- 
bini’s overture,  “Les  Deux  Journees;” 
“Chabrier’s  "Eapana”  and  Chykov- 
sky’s "Nutcracker”  suite.  The  last 
named  catrie  almost  as  a novelty,  .so 
seldom  is  it  heard  hereabouts.  If  only 
as  a.  shining  example  of  the  utmost 
charm  and  brilllande  of  instrumental 
effect  obtained  by  the  most  economical 
means  possible,  it  is  worth  nmre  than 


I'li- 


occasional  hearings. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Last  night  the  International  Com- 
posers added  to  their  Invariably' 
generous  program  the  elbows  of 
Henry  Cowell  ^ and  the  Thunder 
Stick  of  the  Aztecs.  Mr.  Cowell’s 
elbows,  which  are  usually  Used  on 
the^piano.  were  reserved  this  .time  for 
the  new  instrument.  According  to 
the  program  notes  "they  got  It  from 
an  old  Indian;”  it  is  a simple  device 
of  a perforated  shingle  whirled  above' 
the  head  after  the  manner  of  a small 

boy  with  a Iparticularly  murderous 
sling-shot.  , ' 

The  result  is  a sound  like  t'he  whir- 
ring of  huge  wings  which  merge  with 
the  dissonances  of  Mr.  Cowell’s  "En- 
semble.” Its  effect  is  undeniably 
arresting  and  stirring  but  so  is  the 
sudden  thumping  of  a radiator  at  mid- 
night or  the  clank  of  milk-bottles  at 
dawn. 

;As  for  Its  relation  to  music,  the 
present  scribe  retires  at  this  point  la  . 
vast  confusion.  Mr.  Cowell  believe^ 
in  his  "En.semb)e”  and  .so  did  an  alert : 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  When  the  • 
"world  Is  .so  full  of  a number  of  -sound.s 
the  introduction  of  a new  one  has  Its 
own  values,  but  it  .seems  miite  .super- 
fluou.s  to  hire  a hall  when' such  fas- 
cinating and  startling  rhythms  may 
be  heard  at  any  street  corner. 

After  this  innovation,  the  new 
works  of  Eartok,  Salzedo  and  Co- 
I tapos  seemed  thoroughly  conven- 
tional. The  program  was  conducted 
by  "Vladimir  Shavitch,  hitherto  Identi- 1 
fied  with  more  orthodox  performance,  i 
He  maintained  an  attitude  of  sym-  I 
pathy  and  perfect  poise  even  when 
the  Thunder  Stick  narrowly  missed 
his  head  by  flying  off  Us  handle. 
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lurt  aji|i.  r.  1>  e h.iV-i  nv  ' t-  d | 

Wagnc'i'i i-.n  proporilor..!,  <h  ‘ ■ >p  | 
nitni  w'llch  li  particn:  ’•ly  ini'.  i ":i 
In  vii  W I Ills  p<-'  nt  o;."  im  * 
tangb'in*  ‘ i 

M*.  Zlml-iisi,  at  C'.  .M'b  .polli  m, 
played  vilh  hli;  u»U'''i  ■ ...n-  lul  pn.i  , 
brilliancy  I land-'l’i:  K .M.iJ"  S''.'.:  ■!. 

Miil'ty’a  <•  .Minor  f'-n.i  "u  lui-'  . " 
I’leluil'  and  l•’ugul■  In  C .Mln'ii-  '>.  ; 
violin  alone  by  B.'u  h.  Wla  vl"  . 
num'hers  tnchulfd  hln  own  “Inipic-. ; ■ 
satlon  on  a Japane.se  Tunc,”  > e-.=  p, 
tlvatlnig  bit  of  Oriental  fantasy  w’  le'.',  I 
was  encored  rapturousl}'.  A.  8. 

KREJSLER  PLAYS  AOAIN. 


Tn  the  afternoon  John  Charles 
Thomas  and  Efrem  Zimbalist  divided 
their  host  of  eager  and  devoted  fol- 
lowers. Mr.  Thomas  at  Aeolian  H.xII 
sang  an  interestinig  and  Inten.sely  con- 
trasted program,  which  ranged  from 
Perl’s  “Invocation  of  Orpheus”  to 
those  sardonic  fragments  wh^eh  Lord 
Berners  tosses  off  in  a cynical  mo- 
ment. 


Violinist’s  Vast  Audience  at  Car- 
negie Hall  Overflows  to  Stage. 

Carnegie  Hall  was  sold  out  a week  ago 
' for  Kreisler’s  second  concert  last  eve- 
ning. Scats  on  the  stage  and  stande*“ 
at  the  back  were  features  of  the  occa- 
sion. so  was  the  prolonged  applau.se 
which  greeted  the  artist's  appearant 
and  #lilch  also  marked  the  close  of 
every  piece  and  of  each  movement  In 
Lalo’s  “Symphonic  Espagnole.”  This, 
with  Schubert's  "Rondo,”  held  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Krelslor’s  art  Is  so  widely  known 
that  It  Is  superfluous  to  analyse  It. 
Sufficient  to  note  that  the  Influence  he 
exercises  over  his  audiences  shows  no 
abatement  and  that  he  Is  firmly  rooted 
In  the  affections  of  the  public.  Lik* 
Paderewski,  Krelsler  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a unique  personality  and  a 
superlative  artist.  Both  of  them  have 
become  musical  monuments.. 

On  Kreisier’s  last  New  York  appear- 
ance, before  .he  goes  eWst,  will  be  at 
a matinee  on  the  21st.  He  sails  In  April 
for  Honolulu  and  Australia. 

/VA/<>  / ' .z  /' 

‘ Concert  of  the  Beethoven  .'\ssocianuu 

BEETHOVEN  ASSOCIATION  con- 
cert  last  night  opened  with  the 
charming  Faure  quartet  In  G minor, 
played  by  Messrs.  Letz,  Schubert  and  Brett 
(of  the  Letz  Quartet)  and  Mr.  Percy 
Grainger.  There  was  a grace  In  the  per- 
formance worthy  of  the  work,  but  also  a 
too  constant  softness  of  tissue;  the  music 
was  made  to  seem  small-boned  as  well  as 
soft-fleshed.  This  effect  came  largely  from 
the  subdued  tone  and  the  too  smooth 
phrasing  of  the  leader.  At  first  I thought 
it  a manner  adopted  expressly  for  the 
exquisite  but  small  French  style  of  the 
Faure;  but  when  It  was  carried  gJso  Into 
the  Brahms  Sextet  In  G major  it  began  to 
look  rather  like  a mannerism.  The  result 
of  this  softening  of  Brahms's  big  muscles 
was  that  he  sounded  curiously  like  Faure. 
But  for  all  that,  both  performances  were 
full  of  delightful  things.  ' 

Mr.  Lionel  Tertis  played  In  his  usual 
masterly  stylo  his  own  transcription  of 
Bach’s  violin  chaconne  for  the  viola.  The 
effect  of  it  on  the  lower  Instrument  varies. 
I find,  with  the  resonance  of  the  hall  In 
which  It  Is  given.  Last  night  some  of  the 
part  writing  w’as  a little  unclear,  but  the 
higher  tones  of  the  viola  had  a brilliancy 
that  gave  us,  by  contrast  with  the  lower, 
a change  of  color  that  the  violin  does  not 
often  give  us.  Mr.  Tertis  played  also  an 
arrangement  of  Bach’s  fine  song,  “Komm, 
Wuesser  Tod.”  Like  those  virgin  terrltorie.'s 
that  get  overrun  by  prospectors  and  specu- 
lators because  of  the  mineral  wealth  below 
ground,  this  song  has  attracted  the  hungry 
attention  of  several  modern  arrangers. 

Leo  Blech  has  added  modern  harmonies 
to  It  that  intensity  Us  natural  poignancy- 
One  s first  feeling  when  Mr.  Tertis  played 
It  was  that  the  arrangement  for  viola  was 
a mistake;  the  viola  part  lay  too  low  In 
comparison  with  the  piano,  and  the  great 
cry  near  the  finish  seemed  unable  to  soar 
as  It  should  do.  All  this,  however,  was 
altered  when  the  air  was  repeated  In  a 
higher  octave.  Then  the  song  regained 
something  of  its  true  expressiveness;  but 
fine  as  Mr.  Tertis’  playing  of  It  was,  one 
prefers  It  in  Us  original  form. 

Miss  May  Mukle  played  the  noble  sonata 
of  Henry  Eccles  in  a 'cello  arrangement  by 
Joseph  Salmon  that  Is  an  improvement  on 
the  one  generally  current.  Miss  Mukle’s 
tempo  In  the  opening  movement  seemed  a 
little  too  fast  to  give  full  freedom  to  the 
grave  eloquence  of  the  music. 

Mr.  Tertis  and  Miss  Mukle,  of  course, 
Joined  the  I^etz  Quartet  in  the  Brahms. 

ERNEST  NF~ 
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By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Some  day  the  wise  men  wil|  decide  which  of  Puccini’s  operas  | 
is  his  masterpiece.  At  preset  the  subject  is  open  to  discus- 
sion and  the  advocates  of  the]  supremacy  of  “La  Boheme’’  and 
“Tosca”  continue  to  shoot  “paper  bullets  of  the  brain”  at  those 
who  always  prepare  to  shed  their  tears  over  the  woes  of 
Cio-Cio-Sav.  Meanwhile  “Manon  Lescaut neglected  by  the 
Inultitude  which  knows  only  the  “Manon”  of  Massenet,  has  a 
feAv  stanch  friends  who  vow  that  is  the  composer’s  best  work. 

••Madama  Butterfly”  disputes  the  ' 


same  opera  as  an  encore,  and,  by  the 
charm  and  e.xquisite  finish  of  his  ren- 
dering, recalled  with  brilliant  credit  to 
himself  the  Chevalier  dcs  Grieuz  of; 
Edmond  Clement.  Mr.  Schlpa  has  the, 
dignity  of  manner  which  makes  for; 
'good  stage  presence. 


claim  to  first  place,  and  the  Monday 
night  audience  which  attended  last 
evening's  performancte  bestowed  en- 
thusiastic applause  upon  it.  The  even- 
ing was  made  especially  interesting  by 
the  return  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Rethberg, 
who  opened  the  season  on  November 
3 with  her  impersonation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian slave  and  after  a few  weeks  de- 
parted on  the  inevitable  concert  tour. 
An  Item  of  equal  interest  was  Edward 
Johnson's  appearance  as  the  perfid- 
ious Pinkerton.  Mr.  .lohnson  effected 
his  reentry  lo.st  week  in  "Cannon,”  but 
was  not  in  his  best  vocal  condition. 

It  used  to  be  said  among  the  people 
of  the  theater  that  no  woman  was  able 
to  act  Juliet  till  too  old  to  look  the 
part.  No  one  has  ever  looked  the  fif- 
teen-years-old Cio-Cio-San,  but  Miss 
Kethberg  at  any  rate  was  correctly 
dressed.  Her  voice  is  excellently 
suited  to  the  music  and  she  sang  "'veil. 
She  even  sang  the  entrance  music  in 
tune,  which  is  now  a vocal  feat.  But 
her  singing  in  the  duet  of  the  first 
act  was  more  important.  It  was  a 
display  of  extraordinarily  oeautiful 
tone  coupled  with  poetic  interpreta- 
tion. From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the 
opera  she  had  the  audience  at  her  feet 
and  won  a well  deserved  success. 

In  the  first  act  she  had  a particu- 
larly good  associate  in  Mr.  Johnson, 
uho.se  Pinkerton  was  not  only  vocally 
admirable,  but  impassioned  and  con- 
vincing. A more  interesting  Pinkerton 
the  Metropolitan  has  not  known.  Mr. 
Scotti  as  the  consul  Shnrpless  drank 
American  whisky,  suffei'ed  from  the 
heat  and  wore  good  clothes  in  his  ac- 
customed manner.  East  eveiting’s 
cast  was  strengthened  by  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Bada  as  Ooro,  one  of  his  best 
parts.  Miss'Telva  was  a commendable 
Suzuki.  Mr.  Serafin  conducted  and 
under  his  baton  the  score  was  trans- 
lucent. 


Beethoven  Association  Concert. 

The  Beethoven  Association  gave  its' 
fourth  concert  of  the  season  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening.  The  program  was 
not  as  brilliant  as  some  former  offer- 
ings, but  the  gathering  was  fully  as 
congenial  and  enjoyable.  The  partici-i 
paling  artists  included  the  Letz  quar-j 
tet.  Miss  May  Mukle,  cellist;  Perejj 
Grainger,  pianist,  arid  Lionel  Tertis] 
viola. 

Gabriel  Faure’fi  piano  quartet  in  G1 
minor  opened  the  ceremonies,  and  itl 
was  played  by  Messrs.  Grainger,  Hans 
Letz,  violinist;  William  Schubert,  viola, 
and  Horace  Britt,  cellist.  This  geniai 
and  often  beautiful  composition  was 
played  with  just  the  necessary  touch 
of  restraint;  with  much  beauty  of  tone 
land  solidity  of  ensemble  and  merited 
all  the  warm  applause  it  evoked. 

Miss  Mukle  gave  an  admirable  read- 
ing of  Henry  Eccles's  sonata  in  G 
minor,  with  Mrs.  Ethel  Cave-Cole  at 
the  piano.  Her  firm  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject, her  confidence  and  elevated  style 
lifted  this  dignified  work  to  a high 
level  of  artistic  excellence. 

Mr.  Tertis  played  Bach’s  "Konun 
susses  Tod”  and  the  Chaconne,  for, 
violin  alone.  Needless  to  record,  he 
played  with  all  his  usual  beauty  of 
tone  and  refined  style.  The  closingj^ 

was  the 
Warmth, 


Tito  Schipa  Give*  Recital. 


number  of  the  program 
Brahms  sextet  in  G major, 
geniality  and  simplicity  marked  this 
concert,'  which  had  few  exciting  ad- 
ventures to  offer,  but  did  not  fail  to 
provide  some  music  of  serenity, 
warmth  and  deep  beauty,  all  admirably 
played. 


music  which  could  come  only  as  the  i 
flower  of  centuries  of  culture  and  of  | 
noble  tradition ; the  expression  of  a born  j 
aristocrat  in  tones , of  an  artist  who.  In  ; 
his  best  period,  seemed  to  c.xeel  in  al- 
mo.«t  everything  that  he  seriously  under-  j 
took.  FauiA’s  mastery  of  his  form  is  i 
as  conspicuous  htrt  as  the  l>iical  qual- 
ity of  his  themes.  Then  there  Is  the  oc- 
casional hint  of  the  exotic  which  gives 
a final  magical  touch  of  color  and  fan- 
tasy to  the  whole.  Yes:  Fgur6  has  yet 
to  meet  viith  his  full  measure  of  recog- 
nition as  a Fre,ich  master.  It  can  be 
said  of  him  that  in  an  age  when  the 
unlimited  appiicatloh  of  principles  of 
democracy,  not  only  to  govr>rnment.  but  j 
to  art,  brought  Its  attendant  penalties  i 
and  rewards,  this  man  remained  true  j 
to  the  scrupulous  distinction  of  his  na-  ; 
ture,  and  in  works  such  as  the  one 
heard  last  night  left  long  enduring  mon- 
uments to  his  mr-mory.  I 

The  performance  by  Mr.  Grainger  and 
Messrs.  Letz,  Schubert  and  Barth,  was 
,ery  sympathetic  and  of  tonal  beauty, 
.hough  Mr.  Grainger  was  disposed  in 
rlaces  to  give  undue  weight  to  nis  tone. 
There  followed  the  sonata  in  G minor 
Henry  Eccles  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  Joseph  Salmon’s  arrangement 
for  the  ’cello  and  piano.  This  is  simple, 
good  music  of  its  period,  most  elo- 
quent in  the  slow  introduction  of  the 
second  movement.  But  throughout  the 
sonata  has  fancy,  a fine  texture  and  a 
pleasantly  idiomatic  quality.  Miss  Mu- 
kle brought  similar  substance,  musi- 
cianship, and  mastery  of  her  instrument 
to'  the  performance. 

Mr.  Tertis  elected  to  play  the  melody 
of  the  Bach  chorale.  "Komm  LUsser 
Tod,”  with  piano  accompaniment  and 
a transposition  for  viola  of  the  unac- 
companied chaconne  for  violin.  In  the 
performance  of  the  chorale  the  dark 
and  the  noble  tone  of  the  viola  was 
heard  to  advantage  and  the  Interpreta- 
tion was  worthily ' applauded.  Then 
Mr.  Tertis  showed  that  he  could  play 
the  chaconne ' written  for  the  violin  on 
the  lower  toned  viola.  This  was  In  Us 
way  edifying.  But  after  all.  why?  The 
performance  proved  definitely  how  sen- 
sitively and  exactly  Bach  understood 
the  capacity — one  might  almost  say  the 
needs— and  the  precifee  tone  colors  of 
the  stringed  instruments  that  he  em-  , 
ploved.  The  tone  of  the  viola  Is  too 
dark  and  thick  for  the  chaconne.  , 
which  requires  precisely  the  more  bnl-  | 
liant  contrasts  and  sonorities  that  Bach 
secured  for  it  on  the  violin,  Mr.  Tertis 
seemed  bent  on  trying  to  make  us  for- 
get that  he  was  playing  a viola  at  all,  ■ 
which  was  a pity,  for  the  viola  f .an 
instrument  of  incomparable  qualit^s, 
all  its  own.  not  shared  by  any  other 
modern  member  of  the  string  fajniiy.  • 
The  audience  applauded  this  perform- 
ance, too,  to  the  echo,  a tribute  deserved 
by  the  practical  achievements  of  the 
occasion.  The  chaconne,  however,  re- 
mains a masterpiece  for  a violin  solo. 

The  Brahms  sextet  in  G major,  Opusi 
.36  played  by  the  Letz  Quartet,  wiui 
Miss  Mukle  and  Mr.  Tertis,  brought 
the  concert  to  an  end.  The  music  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  performance  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  audience. 


aart  licr  be.auttful  voice  ' its 

hesk.  Such  full-blown  beauty  of  lone, 
such  flcxiliility  and  exiiuislie  cxprcRs- 
ivenea.s  a.s  her  singing  offered  last 
night  are  not  often  to  be  heard  any- 
where. 

There  was  also,  of  ■..‘ourse.  Mr.  Scotit 
as  Sharpless,  with  Marion  Telva  as 
Suzuki.  Angelo  Bada  as  Ooro,  Fhra- 
dle  Wells  as  Kate  Pinkerton,  .and 
Messrs.  D'Angi'lo.  Ananlan,  I'aolo 
Quinlina  and  Reschigliari  Complc.ting| 
[the  ca.st.  Mr.  Serafin  conducted. 


McNALLY  SINGS  AT  HIPPODROME 

Irish  Tenor  Shares  Honors  of  Program 
With  Magician  Houdini 

Walter  McNally.  Irish  tenor,  who  has 
appeared  In  concerts  this  season,  made  his 
debut  in  vaudeville  yesterday  at  the  Hip- 
podrome, co-starring  on  a big  program 
with  Houdini,  who  begins  his  fifth  week  at 
the  big  house. 

McNally  has  a sweet,  pleasing  lyric 
voice  and  he  wisely  confines  himself  to 
selections  within  his  scope.  These  were 
chiefly  popular  melodies  with  an  Irish  thu 
and  they  pleased  yesterday’s  big  audience. 

Walter  McNally  Singe  Irish 

Folk  Songe  at  Hippodrome 

Walter  McNally,  the  Irish  barytone, 
opened  a week’s  engagement  at  the 
Hippodrome  yesterday,  and  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  His  program 
includes  several  of  the  more  popular 
classical  selections  and  Irish  folk 
songs.  It  is  said  that  McNally’s  Hip- 
podrome engagement  will  be  his  only 
appearance  in  vaudeville. 

fi ^ n ' ^ ' 


Mine.  Frieda  Hempel 

Last  NIGHT’S  concert  at  the  Ca^iegie 
Hall  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  New 
York  Women’s  League  for  Animals.  We 
have  it  on  high  authority  that  charity 
covereth  a multitude  of  sins;  and  in  Eng-, 
land  a knowledge  of  this  fact  makes  it  an 
unwritten  law  that -the  critic  shall  have 
nothing  but  kind  words  for  whatever  is 
done  at  a charity  concert.  There  are  fur- 
ther reasons  why  this  law  should  operate 
In  the  case  of  last  night’s  little  affair:  the 
concert  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  de- 


Bv  Deems  Taylor  I serving  class  of  the  community.— the  ani- 

I - Tlvdcal^r. 


Tito  Schipa,  announced  as  the 
"premier  lyric  tenor”  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company,  gave  his  only  recital 
of  the  season  in  New  York  last  nigliL 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  He  was  assisted  by 
Jose  Echaniz,  pianist. 

Mr.  Schipa  is  known  here  favorably 
as  a recitalist,  and  he  has  given 
pleasure  in  various  lyric  tenor  roles 
when  heard  with  the  visiting  Chicago 
0)>era.  He  selected  an  opera  air  for 
his  second  number  last  night,  the 
"Fuyez,  Douce  Image”  from  "Manon,’ 
and  he  closed  his  program  with  an 
excerpt  from  the  third  act  of  "Mlg- 
non.”  His  song.s  and  old  airs  included 
Scarlatti's  "Sento  Nel  Core,”  Schu- 
mann’s “Walnut  Tree,”  Franck’s 
"Panis  Angellcus”  and  the  Sogno 
d’Amore"  ("Liebestraum”)  of  Liszt, 
arranged  by  himself. 

Much  praise  is  due  Mr.  Schipa  for 
his  singing.  Fine  lyric  tenors  are  in- 
deed rare  at  the  present  time,  and  Mr. 
Schipa  belongs  among  them.  With  his 
I voice  under  excellent  control,  his  de- 
I livery  last  ni^ht  had  taste  and  style 
: in  scing  and  the  appropriate  dramatic 
1 sense  in  operatic  work.  Following  the 
i "Manon”  air  and  prolonged  applause 
he  then  gave  'T/e  Reve”  from  .the 


Contralto  Make*  Debut. 

Miss  Elsie  Bishop,  mezzo-contralto,  1 1 
gave  her  first  song  recital  in  Newlj 
York  yesterday  at  Town  Hall.  Thc|[ 
singer  had  arranged  a program  of  ln-1 
teresting  character  and  varied  in  di- 
versity of  styles.  It  consisted  of  old 
Italian  and  English  airs,  Liszt’s  “Die 
Lorelei,”  songs  by  Brahms  and  Grieg, 
a group  of  French  numbers,  including 
the  ".Arioso”  from  Bemberg’s  “La 
Mort  do  Jeanne  d’Arc.”  and  English 
and  American  songs  viith  Dagmar  dc 
B.  Rybner’s  “Swans.” 

Jliss  Bishop  has  evidently  studied 
her  art  seriously,  and  in  matters  of 
phrasing,  diction  and  understanding 
her  singing  brought  successful  results.’ 
Her  voice  is  not  large,  nor  is  it  one 
of  best  quality. 

Miss  France*  Sebel  Sing*. 

Miss  Frances  Sebel.  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening,  ;j 
with  Giuseppe  Bamboschek  at  the  |j 
piano.  Her  program  included  Bach’s 
“Patron,  das  niacht  der  Wind,”  Sgam- 
bati’s  "Separazione,’’  an  old  Belgian 
song  arranged  by  Deems  Taylor,  a| 
group  of  German  lieder,  two  Armenian 
songs,  several  Hungarian  folk  songs  , 
and  a modern  group  by  S’aminsky, 
Henry  Hadley,  George  Llebling  and 
Mana-Zucca; 

Miss  Sebel  revealed  a voice  of  con- 
siderable dramatic  power  and  vocal 
material  of  value  which  can  be  still 
further  developed.  She  did  not  u.se 
her  voice  with  much  skill,  and  there 
were  few  subtleties  in  her  phrasing 
and  coloring.  Miss  Sebel’s  tones,  how- 
ever, were  well  produced.  'I’hey  were 
clear,  well  rounded  and  full  of  vitality. 


creative  period.  I'resnnes.s  oi  leuiins  i 
and  poetic  sentiment  .iisUnguish  the 
work  from  beginning  to  end.  The  music  . 
is  I’rench  In  the  most  beautiful  and 
characteristic  meaning  of  the  term— 


THE  DAY. 

■■Madama  Butterfly, ’■  at  the  Metro- 
politan la.st  night  presented  Edward 
Johnson  as  Pinkerton,  and  Elizabeth 
Rethberg  as  the  luckless  heroine — a 
combination  as  distinguished  as  it  is, 
unhappily,  rare..  Mr.  Johnson's  Pink- 
erton is  the  one  impersonation  of  the! 
role  that  I have  ever  seen  that  rarses' 
the  Belasco-Lon,g  drama  to  a higher 
level  than  simple . melodrama  of  pas-j 
.sion.  As  the'  role  is  generally  sung— J 
and  as  it  is,  for  that  matter,  written* 

Pinkerton  is  none  other  tiian  our' 

old  friend  the  city,  feller  who  fall.s  to| 
Ido  right  by  our  Nell.  It  'is  a perfectly, 
con\'entiona.l  two-dimensional  part.* 
that  serves  its  functions  of  throwing, 
all  possible  sympathy  to  Butterfly, 
but  ha.s  no ^rel.nitons  to  humanity. 

Johnson’s' Pinkerton  is, 'a  different 
per.s'on.  It  is  no*!  simply  tjiat  the  role  j 
of  an  .-Vmei  ican  naval  .lieutenant  be- 
comes convincing-  Wheji  sung  by  an 
..\mericaii.  Some  of  the  mo.st  un- 
speakable Pinkertons  I ever  heard 
were  Americans.  But  John.son  brings 
intelligence,  .sincerity  and  genuine  im- 
agination to  t.he  part,  .so  that  for  once 
the  young  naval  officer  is  before  you 
as  a rather ' likeable,  irrespvisible 
youiig.ster.  who  means  no  liaim  to 
anyone,  who.se  sliort-lived  love  for 
Butterfly  is  a very  real  and  tender 
thing  and  wlio  i.s  honestly  horrified  ;o 
learVi  that  the  little  Japanese  took  h.*r 
mock-muiTiage  in  deadly  earnest.  TK' 
last  act  of  ‘’Bvitterfly”  last  night  was 
truly  tragic;  for  once  tiie  marionettes 
were  alive,  .and  their  siiffering.s  wei-e 
something  to  sharp  as  well  as  to 
watch. 

•Mnie.  Rrthberg’s  acting  of  the  title 
I role  was  less  skilful  th.an  Mr.  ,/ohn- 
! son’s,  Inil  it  had  the  .same  (inalil  v ... 
es-senllal  inilh  ami  ab.soUilc  sincerity. 


during  the  intermission,  make  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  us  all  to  fill  the  world  with  the 
one  thing  needful— Love?  "Even  butchers 
weep,”  says  Lucy  Lockit  in  "The  Beggar  s 
Opera,”  when  she  is  describing  propheti- 
cally the  handsome  Macheath  receiving 
the  last  Indignities  at  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  Even  critics  wept  last 
night  under  Miss  Di-essler’s  eloquence,— 
especially  the  critics  who  love  dogs  more 
than  diatonics,  cats  more  than  chromatics, 
horses  more  than  hymns. 

Remembering  all  this,  wild  horses 
would  not  drag  from  me  the  contessiop 
that  Mme.  Hempcl's  Mozart  singing  (the 
alia  "L’amero")  was  rather  slack  in 
line.  Not  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
would  I mention  that  her  "O  had  I Jubal  s 
lyre”  was  a pretty  little  piece  of  prima 
donna  affectation,  without  a trace  of 
Handelian  vigor  in  it.  1 vould  let  nij - 
self  be  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail  before 
I would  divulge  another  secret, — that  Jlr. 
Coenraad  von  Bos,  Mme.  Hempels  ex- 
cellent accompanist — has  apparently  be- 
come so  used  to  hanging  on  the  lips  of 
star  singers  and  following  their  caprices 
of  time  and  of  interpretation  that  he  un- 
consciously applies  their  principles  to  his 
own  piano  solos.  Onl.'  o^n  these  lines 
could  1 account  for  his  drenching  with 
artificial  bottled  perfumes  such  simple 
flowers  of  the  forest  as  the  Schubert  Im- 
promptu in  B flat  and  the  Brahms  A flat 
Waltz. 

From  me,  at  any  rate,  the  public  shall 
liave  no  hint  of  any  of  these  things. 
Rather  will  I dwell  on  Mme.  Hempcl’s 
pretty  singing  of  some  little  songs  by 
I'oruelius  and  Brahms,  on  the  charming 
I crinoline  she  wore  when  she  appeared  as 
t Jennv  Lind,  and  on  the  , oy  i*i  gave  me— 

Vs.  ! 


1 nxy  n^.  H.t 

rditlon  of  T?lffgffn8  *-' Li , ;.'s.  htJ^e.id  of  l oiivcyfau;  fcfai*  hu-^ti 
no  exiTllcnt  Ml'.  nnd  tlir  flauthitior  .iuIb'iI  ji  i.'-vjon,  lia.l  ruthpi-  ti**  wlni- 
tlio  "Shallow  Souk")  om-e  inoro  ;)ii  , oaufioi.  oharacti-r onr-  who  is 

. ".Mi.s  Hull  lli*.»hi)lW' 


up 


in  early- V'li  toi'Uin  etistlimos...  I’Onv 


Hhall  1 forget  the  thrill  of  thal  SU11.-1;  to  * Uijrl>  (he  family  below 


and 


dfty  afternoon  in  the  Albert  JInll.  Koiulon 
when  first  I su"’  sight:  my  fls^  fle- 

lightcd  Impreiaion  was  that  Mr.  I’iok 
wliJv  and  Mr.  Winkle  had  returned  I 
town.  One  never  gets,  in  anything,  tlW 
first  thrill  .a  second  lime;  'ml  ^^r.  Bof 
and  Mr.  I-'rilze  pave  me  a calm  ec.stas\ 
UcL  night  that  was  almost  :is  good  a( 
the  other  thing. 

1:  P.  N ES’l'  X 10  W M A X 


By  Deems  Taylot 


vrpfTnfcdT^om  yesterday’s  late 
editions.) 

TWO  RECITALS. 

Actol-s  hseve  a theory  tliat  a good 
I play  easier  to  act  than  a poor  one; 
land  there  is  much  truth  In  it.'  Kor  It 
naturally  takes  more  skill  to  create 
I the.  Illusion  of  realrty  with  material 
that  Is  false  than  It  docs  to  c.xtract 
the  reality  from  material  that  Is 
significant  in  its  own  right. 

But  this  theory  i.s  not  so  tenable.  1 
1 think,  when  we  discuss  great  play.s 
i rather  than  good  ones.  When  the 
[work  happens  to  be  “Hamlet.”  when 
I Its  trtiths  begin  to  strike  deeper  thaji 
I w'ords  and  Ideas,  the  performer  needs 
j some  greatness  of  his  own  in  order  to 
! make  Ahem  clear. 

Th^  same  holds  good  in  music.  . 
.\lmoKl  i.ny  pianist  can  be  interesting 
I in  a simply  competent  performance 
I of  ordinarily  interesting  music.  But 
lie  ■ Ri.iy:i  music  whose  intent  lies 
I deeper  than  entertainment  he  must 
play  It  V good  deal  better  .than  com- 
petenty  to  be  interesting.  It  sounds 
1 Ibglcal  enough  to  argue  that  great  art 
>s  independent  of  Its  Interpreters,  that 
! the  best  way  to  play  Beethoven  Is 
[never  to  presume  to  interpret,  to  let 
j the  master  .speak  for  himself. 

The  trouble  is,  that  great  arl  is  by 
i no  mean.s  always  obvious.  The  artist 
I l.s  not  necessarilj  fully  coscious  of 
[what  he  is  saying:  or,  if  he  is.  hi.s 
fmessage  may  be  so  clear _to  him  that 
he  does  not  trouble  to  deliver  it  as 
I'learly  and  slnvply  as  possible.  The 
.interpreter's  one  chance  to  be  ranked 
with  <he  creative  ’artist,  to  deserve 
the  adjective  "gi'eat,”  is  to  pre.sent 
the  creator's  work  with  such  spiritual 
understanding  and  interpretative  skill 
that  what  is  significant  is  .stressed, 
and  ivhat  is  inessential  is  p'laced  in 
the  background. 

Reverence,  in  other  words,  is  not 
the  sole  requisite  for  a high  priest 
any  more  than  patriot,ism  is  the  sole 
[qualification  of  a Major  General., 
J Both  must  know  more,  respectively,* 
about  God  and  war  than  do  either  the 
congregation  or  the  country  if  these 
last  are  to  be  saved. 

The  text  of  this  lecture/  is  Elly 
1 Xev.  who  played  the  piano  at  Aeolian 
jnail  la.st  night.  Her  program,  includ- 
ing?' Haendel  ohaconhe,  the  Beethoven 
1 a' flat  Sonata.  Opus  110,  Schubert’s 
•Wanderer”  fantasy,  and  lengthy 
groups  of  Chopin  and  Brahms,  can 
safely  be  described  as  an  impressive 
list  of  consistently  first  class  and 
frequently  great  music. 

It  was  a list  to  challenge  the 
powers  of  any  player— typical,  by  the 
way,  of  the  l)sts  that'  Mme.  Ney 
,alWa>'s  choo.ses.  Hut  she  did  not,  1 
thought,  altogether  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. It  was  not  that  she  failed;  .she 
did  uoL  apparently,  try.  This  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  implying  that  there 
wa;s  anything  listless  or  perfunctory 
In  ^Imc.  Key’s  playing.  She  Is  too 
.sincere  t^nd  gifted  a craftsman  for 
that.  Technically,  hef  performance 
|wa.s  alway*  adequate.*— In  the  true 
I scn.se  of  tne  word — and  frequently 
brilliant.  Her  understanding  of  the 
music  may  also  he  token,  for  granted. 

But  she  did  not  always  communi-. 
cato  that  undBi’stantJjr.T.  nor  even 
.seem  to  wish  to’’  do  Her  playing, 
sometimes  mo\  ingly  loqueni.  bCT 
came  at  times  merelyjjn  faithful  ren- 
dering of  the  notes.  Fvriicularly*was 
Uiia  true  of  her  handlinV  of  lyric  pas- 
sage-s,  of  music  that  sotght  to  evoke: 
poetry  and  dream.  Hgit  she  seemed 
stricken  with  a sort  of  bahfulness,  aJ 
J if  (be  composer  were  saving  some- 
jthing  too  intlr  ule  for  puWic  mention. 

1 She  was  content  to  'whi|^er  without 
caHng  whether  |he  whisper 


It  wa.s  iu)ne.st.  ri  vprentl;il  playing, 
but  too  timid  t"  be  greatly  communi- 
cative. As  Shnw  once  remarked,  “If 
you  fold  your  hands  and  say,  ’God’a 
tvlll  be  done,’  God’.s  win  won’tH>« 
done." 


Nanette  Guilford’s  song  recital  at 
the  Town  Hall  had  almost  thff'opposlte 
merits  and  defects.  Miss  Guilford’s 
major  weakness  Is  technique.  She  has 
a beautiful  ^'olce,  warm  and  eloquent 
below  and  brilliant  in  Us  upper  regis- 
ter, which  she  does  not  as  yet  handle 
with  complete  ..success.  A few  of  her 
middle  note.s  art  throaty  and  Inclined 
to  be  tremulous,  and  the  color  of  "her 
tones  is  sometimes  more  aLthe  mercy 
of  her  vowels  than  of  her  intentions. 
Her  diction  is  likewise  rather  indis- 
tinct. 

She  is.  however,  a gifted,  if  not  ma- 
ture, singer.  She  has  a vivid  person- 
ality, and  interprets  her  songs  with 
Intelligence  and  great  - effectiveness. 
She  ^ng  an  aria  from  “Andrea 
Chenier”  really  admirably,  and  de- 
served the  tumultuous  applause  it 
earned  for  her. 

HSr  program  in  general  was  inter- 
esting and  unconventional.  Giuseppe 
Bamboschek  provided  excellent  ac- 
companiments. 


X'anetto  Guilford,  soprano,  one.  of  I 
the^youngest  artists'  to  make  a stand  I 
^ith  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  forces,! 
branclied  out  )a,st  evening  and  gave  j 

her  very  first  recital.  It  was  In  Town  I 
Hall,  -where  boanty  and  chivalry  gath-  | 
ered  in  complimentary  numbers.  Mi.ss  ' 
Guilford,  possessed  of  youtli,  person- 
ality and  a good  voice,  has  something 
tangible  to  oflfer  an  audience.  We  did 
not  look  for  finished  singing,  or  for  a 
matured  technique;  and  sat  content 
in  appreciating  the  soprano’s  full, 
fresh  voice  and  the  spirit  and  youthful  i 
buoyancy  she  put  into  her  work.  The  ' 
fenthusiasttc  audience  evidently  shared 
oil !■  reeling.  'With  further  studj'  and. 


W.  J.  iENDBRSON. 

Lambert  Murphy,  t';nor,  i;4  r-'*  tt'titivnlly  hiwd  hon;  in 
recital  and  perhaps  icr  thart.  if.tH.'h)  tho-r  wnn  li.-thT.c'd  to  liiir 
yesterday  aftenioon  in  Aeolian  Hall  found  inuclt  t ■ inten 
them.  Mr.  Murphy  wa.s  once  upon  a tin;;'  a ni'  nib/'r  of  .r 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  ci»rnpaiiy,  l?iu  a .tinyt'i'  with  ?- 
light  a voice  is  more  favorablj?  situalod  *>1*  • iv  forn'ort  plat 

form.  I'  7 / ^ / V ^ 

The  excellence  Of  Mr.  Murphy’.,  art  I,  . 

was  best  displayed  In  his  opening  tiuem-  end  her  dellve,  . 

number,  the  fainilar  recitative  and  air  [of  ofp  niuslc  1?  often  metalile  where 
“Waft  Her,  Angels,’’  from  Hamlcra  , i,  should  be  mellow.  But  ihe  Is 
’’Jephtha.’’  In  this  the  Justness  of  [ „.oman  of  excellent  appearanee.  ha 
his  phrasing,  the  clarify  of  his  die-  good  experlenio  In  the  Wagner 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Among  the'  more  plaintive  ^igns  of 
spring  is  the  wistful  placard,  laconi- 
cally marked  “Last  Tim|”  and' 
pasted  across  the  opera  arfnounce- 
ments  in  front  of  the  Metropolitan.  i 
There  is  something  about  the  final-  ' 
ity  -of  this  announcement  that  en- 
dears almost  any  opera;  you  can  I 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  regret  even 
“Dlnoi-ah”  thus  irrevocably  marked 
for  doom.  Lost  night  the.  sign 
stretched  over  “Tosca”  in  one  of  the 
few  remaining  onpearanhes  of  Maria 
.Jeritza.  Her  .support  was  a familiar 
one  wjth  Gigli,  'Scotti  and  D’Angelo 
in  their  accustomed  roles  and  with 
Mr. , Serafin  conducting.  This  Tues- 
day night  performanqe  was  a spe- 
cial one  for  the  benefit  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Music  School,  and  a large 
and  clamorous  audience  increased 
the  ranks  of  (he  devotees  who  bade 
! Tosca,  Hail  and  Farewell. 

.Still  another  benefii;  was  tl,at  given 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  for  (he  A-vu 

forcl.  baritone,'  .and  the  Symnhonv 
Players,  rins  was  the  third  concert  in 
the  series.  - ; 


tion  and  the  general  propriety  of  his 
style  were  admirable.  His  voice  is 
not  one  which  lends  Itself  readily  1o 
the  publication  of  profound  feeling, 
but  there  was  no  little  emotion  in  his 
delivery  of  this  number. 

The  second  group  consisted  of  four 
songs  of  Hugo  'Wolf,  who  is  astonish  - 1 
Ingly  neglected  .it  present.  There ' 
really  seems  to  be  a vague  clrepid  in 
the  minds  of  recitalists  that  they  will 
fail  to  gain  general  approval  if  they 
do  not  sing  Brahms,  while  Schubert 
and  Schumann  seem  to  be  compulsory. 
Mr.  Murphy  undoubtedly  pleased  his 
hearers  with  his  singing  of  the  ’Wolf 
songs.  What  need  to  neglect  any- 
i thing  good  If  one  can  interpret  it 
well? 

The  third  and  fourth  groups  were 
well  chosen  because  they  donsisted  of 
songs  which  have  not  been  sung  to 
death  In  the  last  three  or  four  sea- 
sons. Mr.  Murphy  was  fortunate  in 
having  capable  assistance  at  the  piano, 
where  Charles  Alfred  Baker  played 
sympathetic  accompaniments. 


Miss  Nanette  Guilford,  a minor 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  company,  ventured  into  the 
glare  of  Town  Hall’s  lights  last  eve- 
ning In  a recital  of  songs  and  airs. 
Mr.  Giuseppe  Bamboschek,  who  habit- 
-ually  conducts  the  Sunday  night  con- 
certs at  the  Metropolitan,  performed 
the  accompaniments.  The  program 
was  ambitious  and  indicated  that 
the  young  soprano  believed  in  the 
ancient  adage,  “nothing  venture,  noth- 
ing have.” 

Opera  singers  have  from  time  to 
time  foregone  the  protection  of  scen- 
ery, action  and  fraternal  support  and 
stepped  boldly  into  the  open.  Rude 
persons  have  at  some  such  times  re- 
marked that  Shakespeare  was  right 
when  he  said,  “Certain  stars  shoot 
madly  from  their  spheres.” 

' Miss  Guilford’s  recital  did  not  call 
Tor  descant.  It  exhibited  a regret- 
table misuse  of  some  fairly  good  ma- 
terial. The  young  woman’s  voice  is 
not  as  free,  as  sonorous  or  fresh  as 
it  was  when  she  went  to  the  opera 
house,  nor  has  her  employment  of 
it  improved.  Her  attack  last  evening 
was  uniformly  coupled-  with  audible 
stroke  of  the  glottis  and  her  legato 
was  broken  by  inability  to  enunciate 
and  sustain  a flow  of  tone  at  the  same 
time.  Of  style,  the  singer  seemed  to 
have  only  rudimentary  notions.  She 
was  heard  by  a large  audience  and 
received  plenty  'of  applause. 


drama,  and  seems  to  interest  her  au- 
diences. 

Again  Mme.  Branzell’s  Waltravt< 
scene,  sung  with  richness  of  tone  and 
impressiveness  of  style,  was  one  of 
the  high  spots  of  the  representation. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Schorr’s  Ounthnr.  For  once  the 
unhappy  Glblchung  is  made  one  of  the 
strong  figures  of  the  drama  and  much 
'that  often  seems  lifeless  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  story  acquires  genuine' 
poignancy.  ' 

! Mr.  Bolinen’s  Ilagrn  seemed  to  this 
observer  to  be  a little  more  concen- 
t:v,tul  and  a little  less  self-conscious 
tl'an  before,  and  thereby  to  acquire 
more  sinister  power  and  dramatic  im- 
portance. Miss  Mueller  was  a pleas- 
ing Gntrune.  Mr.  Bodanzky  gave  a 
full  blooded  and  flexible  reading  of  the 
score  and  gratified  at  least  some  heai  - 
PI'S  by  avoiding  the  deadly  temp! 
which  spread  through  Germany  a few  ^ 
years  ago.  For  instance,  the  lirst  ' 
scene  between  Bruennhildc  and  filnj- 
friPd  and  the  chorus  of  GibichunK  re- 
tainers— excellently  sung  — gainejl 
greatly  in  spirit.  The  orchestra  played 
well. 


/ f 


State  Symphony  Play*  New  Music. 

The  State  Symphony  Orchestra’s 
program  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 
Ign.atz  Waghalter  conductor,  consisted 
of  the  “Iphigenie  In  Aulis’’  overture  j 
of  Gluck,  Bach’s  solo  cantata, 
“.lauchzet  Gott  in  Allen  Landcn.”  No. 
.‘>1,  with  orchestra;  Mozart’s  G minor 
symphony.  Mozart’s  air,  "A  Questo 
Seno  Dehi  Vieni,"  with  orchestra,  and 
Beethoven's  eighth  symphony. 

The  two  airs  were  listed  as  sung 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
Miss  Rosalie  Miller,  soprano,  was  the 
.singer.  Wagner’s  admiration  for 
Gluck  v/as  shown  in  his  ending  to  the 
“Iphlgenia’’  overture,  which  was 
heard.  Mr.  Waghalter  and  his  q^en 
delivered  the  .score  with  sincerity,  but 
there  might  have  been  more  brilliance. 
The  playing  in  the  Mozart  symphony 
was  not  wholly  felicitous.  The  famil-  ' 
iar  work  (this  was  its  first  hearing 
tliis  *?ason)  of  beautiful  melody, 
sunny  mood  and  clarity  of  orchestra-  : 
tion  needs  more  translucent  color  than 
fell  to  Its  lot  last  night,  also  more 
deftness  of  rhythm. 

Miss  Miller,  recently  returned  from 
four  years  in  Europe,  who  is  well 
known  here  .as  a recitalist  of  rather 
light  voice  and  taste,  sang  Bach’s  long 
difficult,  spirited  and  rather  thankless 
cantata  with  serious  purpose,  but  she 
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experience  llierc  is  no  reason  why! 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  performance  of  “Goetterdaemmerung”  at  the  Metro- 
Miss  Guilford  should  not  find  a secure'  politan  Opera  House  last  evening  held  the  intei’est  of  a large 
place  on  ifie  recital  stage.  audience  through  its  inordinate  length.  There  was  one  change 

Nanette  Guiifor^  in  Concert  Debut  i effected  a considerable  improvement 

Nanette  Guilford,  the  young  soprani  in  the  ensemble.  Ml'.  Laubenthal  was  the  Siegfried  and  this 
mJo^'Lr^Neryor^^^  his  first  Venture  in  the  role  in  any  house.  He  is  in  cer- 

tain important  respects  better  suited  to  the  part  than  IMr. 
Taucher,  iVhose  sincerity  and  devotion  have  already  been , 
recognized  in  this  r^loo/^  ' — 


at  Town  Hall  last  evening,  -with  Glu* 
eppo  Bamboschek  at  the  piano.  Mist 
Guilford  made  a very  favorable  Impres- 
sion as  a concert  artist,  .her  voice,  which 
can  fill  larger  spaces,  sounded  dramatic, 
she  used  It  with  some  of  the  arts 
ou  learned  In  other  places. 

She  was  most  applauded  In  her  oper- 
atic airs,  or  those  which  had  an  operatic 
"Ouvreton  Coeur”  by  Bizet. 
L Altra  X'otte”  by  Boito,  were  notable 
examples  of  her  style,  which  was  both 
lyno  and  tragic.  It  is  a young,  fresh 
vole*,  of  considerable  range,  and  which 
permits  the  singer  much  "la.tltude  In  the 
way  of  expression.  All  her  songs  'were 
warmly  received. 


.....J 

But  Mr.  Laubenthal  has  a better 
stage  presence.  He  looks  more  like 
the  hero  whose  fame  echoed  through 
the  Siebengebirge.  Neither  of  these 
tenors  can  reach  the  necess^iry  Illusion 
In  the  part.  Only  .-\Ibert  Niemann 
ever  seemed  to  be  the  superman  whom 
Wagner  had  in  mind,  and  only  Jean 
do  Reszke  sang  the  music  so  as  to 
bring  out  all  its  beauty.  It  would 
proibably  be  impossible  to  find  a tenor 
who  could  both  sing  and  act  the  role 
perfectly. 

Mr.  Laubenthal’s  performance  was 


i praiseworthy,  but  this  must  be  said 
with  a reservation  acknowledging  the 
conventions.  His  action  was  not  sug- 
gestive of  spontaneity.  Hs  voice  Is 
not  a great  one  nor  his  singing  of 
the  finest  quality,  but  his  reading  of 
the  part  was  intelligent  and  fitted 
well  Into  the  ensemble. 

Mme.  Nanny  Larsen -Todsen  was  a 
better  Bruennhlde  than  at  her  first 
appearance.  Her  voice  was  less 
tremulous  and  her  singing  suffered 
less  from  the  natural  anxiety  of  a 
debut  -which  led  lier  to  overs're 


4- 


I was  hampered  hy  irequenuy  losmg: 

! the  pitch,  and  her  vocal  technic  was 
I otherwise  uncertain.  The  accompani- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  with  a harpsl- 
I chord,  added  a certain  heaviness  to 
i the  Reneral  effect.  The  Mozart  air. 

^ composed  in  17S1,  according  to  Mr. 
j Gilman's  notes,  with  two  other  solo  ■ 
! scenes,  for  soprano  of  its  kind,  indi-  | 
j cates  by  freedom  of  form  the  opera  | 
I “Idomeneo.’'  about  to  be  written  by  I 
i the  composer  at  the  time,  and  in  ' 
I ch.aracter  points  to  the  Parisian  Opera 
Comique.  The  words  come  from  an 
; opera,  “Zeirn."  Miss  Miller  evidently 
I has  many  friends  and  she  won  much 
i applause.  Beethoven's  "little  eighth''! 

: c;ime  at  the  end  as  an  aid  to  good 
balance  in  a program  selected  with 
, evident  intent  to  give  interest  and 
I novelty. 


I Boy  Violinists  Give  Recital. 

Sportsmen  of  the  music  W'orld  were 
: crowding  the  concert  halls  of  West 
Pony-third  street  last  evening  to  wit- 
ness the  l>attle  of  the  boy  violinists. 
,‘^ammy  Kramar,  a 14-year-old  artist 
of  the  bow,  versus  Jacques  Singer, 
iS;year-old  devotee  of  the  violin,  held 
forth  it  -\eolian  and  Town  halls,  re- 
spcctn’t’ly. 

In  the  first  round  Sammy  Kramar 
took  the  lead  with  a swift  paced  read- 
ing of  Handel’s  sonata  in  A major,  and 
\oung  Jacques  Singer,  over  in  Towiij 
' Hall,  countered  with  Bach's  prcludej 
and  fugue  in  G minor  for  violin  alone.' 
^ r.-om  then  on  it  was  nip  and  tuck  and! 
I ,S.ammy  versus  Jacques.  j 

Master  Kramer  also  played  Joach- 
; im’s  variations  in  E minor,  Wieniaw- 
^ ski’s  concerto  in  D minor  and  a ballad 
and^  polonaise  by  Vieuxtemps-  His 
tempi  were  erratic  and  his  technic  was 
inclined  to  be  fiery  rathV'r  than  clear- 
■ lit.  But  in  firmness  of  tone,  good 
Vf'Wing  and  the  display  of  indubitable 
talent  young  Mr.  Kramar  acquitted 
himself  most  creditably. 

.I.acques  Singer  pla.ved  Paganini’s  D 
r.ajor  concerto,  Sinding’s  serenade  for 
wo  violins  and  piano,  played  by 
'faster  Singer,  Jacob  Mestechkin  and 
iiegfried  Schultze,  a new  romance  by' 

. Cryjanawski,  and  various  short  ccm- 
ositions.  Young  Mr.  Singer  played! 
Tioothly,  with  i:  quiet  restraint  and 
elcome  reserte.  He  ^lacked  confi-| 


Tng  a plSfiith  o strain  wiiich  is  coiiiBIned 
with  the  first  theme  and  reaches  a superb 
ending  with  full  orchestra  and  organ. 

lUarco  Enrico  Bo.ssi  of  Milatt  played  his 
own  concerto  in  A minor  for  its  first 
performance  in  this  city.  The  main  theme 
of  the  fli'Ki  movement  1s  based  on  the 
•<;regoria>i  chant  of  the  Pater  Noster  and 
the  second  movement  opens  with  .a  charm- 
ing duet  between  two  celli.  The  third  j 
part  has  a pedal  cAtrenza  tnai  snowru  una- 
virtuosily  of  the  performer.  The  full 
sonority  of  the  organ  and  orchestra  in  this 
movement  made  the  presence  of  the  I 
microphone  for  broadcasting  purposes  | 
seem  superfluous.  | 

Palmer  Christian  of  the  'UniversUy  of 
Michigan  got  much  applause  for  his  ren- 
dition of  a concerto  in  E major  by  Eric 
de  L,amarter  of  Chicago,  which  also  had 
its  New  York  premiere.  The  main  theme 
is  Gregorian,  with  variations  and  orches- 
tral interludes.  The  work  concludes  with 
a pedal  cacletiza  and  a brilliaut  massing 
of  organ  and  orchestra. 

Charles  JI.  Courboin,  the  Belgian  organ- 
ist, who  is  now  making  his  home'  in  this 
country,  concluded  the  absorbing  pro- 
gram with  Widor’s  Hixtl)  Sympliony  in  G 
minor,  al.so  a first  performance  in  this  city 
of,  the  orchestral  version.  The  andante 
of  this  composition  contains  a pastoral 
tliat  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
known  works  of  that  nature. 

There  was  a very  large  audience  of  dis- 
tinguished musicians  present,  including 
the  officers  of  the  -4.merican  ftuild  of 
Organists,  the  National  Association  of 
Organists  and  the  Society  of  Theatre  Or- 
ganists, as  well  aa  the  Consuls  General 
of,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy. 


dence  in  his  technical  <’eats.  But  he 
revealed  musical  feeling  of  no  little 
depth  and  emotional  resources  that 
were  displayed  to  great  advantage  in 
Ij  ric  passages  and  compositions  ro- 
mantic in  mood.  His  range  of  tone 
color  was  ex'tcnsive  for  su  ;.h  k young 
man  and  the  warmth  an.l  refinement 
of  his  style  should  augur  well  for  his 
future  development. 


Rosalie  Miller  and  tlic  State  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Bo.salie  Miller,  a young  soprano  who 
h.ns  been  hoard  in  sea.sons  )wst,  was  the 
solobst  last  night  with  the  Stale  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  was  cordially  greeted  b.v 
an  obviously  friendly  audience.  She  has 
not  improved  since  iier  last  performances 
in  fact,  she  seems  to  have  been  experi 
menting  with  .a  naturally  charming  voice 
and  has  blundered  seriously..  It  is  not  too 
late  for  redemption  if  the  distinct  deterior- 
ation is  due  to  bad  teaching  and  bad  ad 
vice  in  selecting  her  songs. 

The  orchestra  played  without  much  dis- 
tinction Mozart's  sympltony  in  G minor 
Beethoven's  eighth  symphony  and  Gluck’s 
’■Iphigenie’’  overture,  treating  the  music 
somewhat  cavalierly  and  in  a modern 
manner  which  was  more  or  less  annoying 
and  decidedly  unfair  to  the  composers. 


Organ-Orchestra  Concert  J 

If  pipe  organs  could  be  moved  about  asi 
f.vsily  as  pianos,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
.«i;mo  of  the  army  of  pianists  who  are; 
■icard  periodically  in  connection  with  ourj 
.'•j.  in phony  concerts  would  have  fewer  en-'l 
gagemeiits  and  organ  players  would  bej 
.ore  bufv  ibaii  they  are. 

That  ' onclusion  was  rorced  upon  thei 
1 ea"'’;’  a'  i Jo  organ-orchestra  concert  la.st 
oglii  a'  1 ic  W'aiiamakcr  Auditorium, 
''.here  five  pir.;  es  written  for  the  organ  and 
iichcri;-.  were  performed  hy  famous 
organists,  with  the  co-operation  of  seventy 
ji. embers  o'  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
by  Henr  v j'adley,  associate  conductor 
O'  that  oldest  American  orche.stral  society,  i 
.Marcel  Dupre  -jf  Paris  played  two  of  nis 
>iwc  composition.s,  the  second  time  they  ! 
i,  -d  l)cei:  prcocnled  to  the  public  ancl  the  i 
f r.<--  tiiiie  ill  this  city.  The  first  was  the 
adagia  and  fugue  in  C major  of 
M Affi,  Dupre  has  given  this  magnificent 
‘ ork  a .netting  that  will  add  greatly  to  the 
pli  „ 4i!.  e of  hearing  it  as  an  organ  piece. 
■;'!  e grand  climaxes  of  brass  that  bring 
a.  •1'  ■ iVie  firf  I wo  movements,  com- 
ibied  with  the  rare  beauty  of  the  muted 
■ml iiS  in  the  fugue,  show  Aiat  Dupre  is  a 
1 vUtian  of  ■,  horn  rtrich  more  may  be  ex 
pe  led. 

b e ai'l  which  wa.s 

Du  ir-';  iiecond  number,  Ics  a .solemn 
■ .’.-i  : .idli.t-  c(]  i.-y  11  des  inton- 


By  Deems  Taylot 


Clfepirintoa  ^wiii-jjrfsierday’s  Me 
editions.) 

The  audience  that  crowded  the 
Metropolitan  last  night  to  hear  the 
season’s  second  “Goetterdaemmerung" 
heard  a performance  that  in  some  re- 
.spe'ets  was  an  Improvement  over  the 
premiere.  Chief  among  the  improve- 
ments was  Rudolf  Ijaubenthal,  who 
replaced  Curt  Taucher  aa  Siegfried. 
Mr.  Xiaubenthal’s  rather  metalllo 
voice,  which  Is  a disadvantage  in 
“Lohengrin”  an^  "Siegfried,’’  here 
.served  him  well,  for  its  bright  defi- 
niteness showed  to  better  advantage 
in  a role  that  required  less  of  boy- 
ishness and  more  of  maturity.  He 
looked,  the  part  with  reasonable  per- 
suaalveness,  and  his  acting,  while 
strictly  a manufactured  product,  had 
dignity  and  repose. 

Mme.  Larsen  Todsen  was  obviously 
more  at  ease  than  she  had  been  at 
her  debut,  and  acted  and  sang  to 
much  (better  advantage.  'Vocally,  In 
fact,  she  weis  at  times  a thrilling 
BruennhlMe.  Her  acting',  howevOT, 
remajms  competent  rather  than  In- 
spired. 'Where  Wagner  creates  the 
dramatic  situation  for  her,  aa  in  the 
denunciation  scene  of  Act  IT.',  she 
rises  to  the  occasion  with  sincerity 
and  forcefulness.  But  In  scenes  such 
as  that  with  Waltraute,  where  her 
acting  must  be  less  a matter  of  vocal 
eloquence  and  vigorous  gesture  than 
of  spiritual  suggestiveness,  s^e  seems 
at  a loss,  and  falls  hack  upon  the 
conventional  semaphore  technique 
that  makes  grand  opera  such  a trial 
to  drama  lovers. 


The  most  deeply  Impressive  features 
of  the  performance  remained,  as  be- 
fore, Mr.  Bohnen's  magnificent 
Hagen,  Mr.  Schorr’s  beautifully  sung 
Gunther  and  the  blazing  and  eloquent 
orchestral  reading  of  Mr.  Bodanzky, 
These  and  the  eternal  magrlc  and  be- 
wilderment of  Wagner’s  colossal  score. 


At  the  State  Symphony  concert  In 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  the  prodigal 
Mr.  Waghalter  served  his  audience 
not  one,  but  two  symphonies;  Mo- 
zart's in  G minor,  and  Beettioven’s 
eighth.  He  began  with  Glueck's  over- 
ture to  “Iphigenie  In  Aulis.”  In  addi- 
tion, Rosalie  Miller  sang  the  Bach 
solo  cantata.  “Jauchzet  Gott  in  Allen 
I^anden,”  and  a Mozart  recitative  and 
aria,  “A  Questo  Seno  Dehl  Viienl.” 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

Unless  you  ardently  believe  that  an 
Infant  prodigy’s  place  i.s  in  the  home, 
your  life  was  gladdened  by  two  box 
wonders  last  night  playing  almost 
across  the  street  frorii  each  other. 
Both  were  violinists  and  both  were 
heralded  as  not  older  than  thirteen. 
Sammy- Kramar,  advertised  as  a ■vir- 
tuoso since  the  age  of  six,  gave  a 
program  of  Handel,  J oachim  and 
Wieneawskl  at  Aeolian,  and  Jacques 
Singer  at  Town  Hall  made  his  debut 
with  Bach,  Chopin  and  Chykovsky. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the 
glib  technique  or  the  uncanny  poise 
of  both  these  young  performers  or  the 
enthusiastic  greeting  they  received 
from  a small  but  meltingly  maternal 
Audience. 

But  before  any  serious  considera- 
tion of  their  interpretation,  the 
present  scribe  breaks  down  in  utter 
confusion.  The  very  thought  of  a 
child  of  this  age  “interpreting” 
Chopin  or  Chykovsky  is  utterly  ap- 
palling, and  it  is  thoroughly  to  the 
credit  of  tooth  Sammy  and  Jacques 
that  they  obviously  hadn't  the 

slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  their 
music.  With  this  Important  factor 
eliminated,  only  the  detail  of  techni- 
cal gj'mnastlcs  remains  and  this, 
aside  from  the  question  of  tender 
age,  hardly  justifies  a public  per- 

formance. One  leaves  the  hall  with 
the  gloomy  reflection  of  Penrod 

“Haven’t  grown-ups  any  sense 

at  all!" 


Bodanzky  received  an  ovation  after 
the  first  act  of  “Gotterdammerung” 
which  was  repeated  at  the  opera  last 
night.  It  was  a spontaneous  tribute 
to-  the  absorbing  beauty  of  this 
achievement  at  the  Metropolitan 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  rests 
chiefly  on.  the  slim  shoulders  of  this 
urgent  and  vital  conductor.  The  pro- 
duction was,  as  before,  a vast  and 
impressive  accomplishment  which  has 
grown  more  compact  and  coherent 
with  its  second  performance.  The 
only  change  in  the  cast  was  the  Tn- 
troduction  of  Mr.  Laubenthal  Instead 
of  Mr.  Taucher  as  Siegfried,  a role 
which  i.s  still  far  from  its  possibilities 
dramatically,  but  which  realized 
much  in  vocal  competence.  A.  S. 


^ /«3  / ^ Z.  }' 


By  OLIN  DOWNB8. 


From  a Bate  Edition  of  Yesterday's  Times. 

Phllharmonio  Orchestra. 

If  Debussy  were  to  be  known  only  by 
his  "Iberia,"  played  last  night  by  Wil- 
lem Mengelberg  and  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall,  he  would 
remain  a great  master  and  a unique 
poet.  Perhaps  this  relatively  late  coin- 
po.sitlon  is  not  his  most  original  pro- 
duction, for  he  had  created  an  epoch 
in  French  music  with  "L'Apres-midi 
d’un  Faune"  and  the  "Nocturnes" 
years  previous;  but  his  hand  had  gained 
infinite  cunning  when  he  composed 
"Iberia.”  and  his  perceptions  of  beauty 
were  even  more  Intuitive  than  In  the-  j 
earlier  period.  The  .score  Is  a pure 
marvel  of  inipressloni.sUc  effect, 
achieved  with  the  utmost  exactitude  of 
means.  There  Is  not  a note  to  be 
wa.steii.  a measure  to  be  thrown  away. 
The  orchestral  balances  are  achieved 
with  a certainty  resulting  equally  from 
knowledge  and  artistic  second  slgnt.  But 
what  avail  to  talk  of  these  things?  Why 
prate  of  the  machinery  of  music'.'  i 

AVe  know  of  no  other  such  evocation  I 
of  the  night  In  purely  oivhestral  com-  ] 
position.  The  .second  act  of  "Tristan"  ' 
Is  the  one  parallel  that  rises  in  the 
memory,  and  that  is  a wholly  different 
intention  on  the  composer.  Debussy's 
night  Is  the  most  glamorous,  the  most 
laden  with  enchantment,  that  is  to  be; 
encountered  outside  of  the  lyric  theatre^, 
the  night  of  the  large  few  .stars,  of] 
soughing  winds  and  perfumes,  and  very- 
far  awav  the  echo  of  a serenade.  There! 
are  chords,  bitter-sweet,  that  seem  like  ( 
the  savor  of  the  earth,  and  the  heady  | 
scent  of  flowers.  These  are  the) 


nin-d.  poignantly  ISSautlful ''Jswmenta 
"Iberia,”  but  throughout  too  music  , 
seems  to  have  a sp-eial  communion,/ 
with  nature.  The  orchestra  of  “the*, 
strc'.its  and  hy-ways”  carries  cTl;“*  ‘-’'o 
songs  that  echo  aa  they  would  tmouch 
a vibrant  atmosphere;  and  wliai 
transition  from  the  nocturne  to  t.'.e 
sounds  of  day-break  and  the  gayety  of 
the  fair ! This  is  one  of  the  moat  open- 
air  expressions  of  Debu.ssy,  when  m- 
mixes  Joyously,  prodigally  with  ttie 
crowd,  a great  master,  taking  and  le- 
ceivlng  gifts.  "Iberia’’  is  oyei-whelm- 
ingly  vivid  and  beautiful  music. 

The  performance,  which  was  loo  clear, 
too  emphatic  of  detail  and  not  suffi- 
ciently impressionistic,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Mengilberg'B  good-will  and  im..iest  carve 
threw  another  light  on  Debussy’s  gup«  rb 
craftsmanship.  ’ it  did  nut  iiic..  o' 
whether  orchestral  balances  were  pre- 
cisely as  the  composer  seems  t,'  have 
wished  or  whether  Mr.  Mengelberg 
hunted  down  phrases  and  exposed  them 
as  relentlessly  as  a short-sighted  detec- 
tive— however  obvious  his  method.",  or 
regardless  of  the  gossamer  texunc  "r- 
the  music,  the  subtle  score  held  firmly 
! together.  It  might  be  shown  from  any 
■ side— the  texture  was  indestructible. 

I There  is  never  need  for  defense  of 
the  composer  on  the  grounds  of  im- 
pressionism," and  the  necessity  of  view- 
ing his  work  from  a distance.  LndlMS 
novelty  and  resource  are  dlsplayefl. 

' 'There  Is  continuity  and  cohe.slon  of 
material,  there  are  generating  themes 
and  ail  the  rest  of  It;  and  more 
that  is  significant  happens  in  five  mlh* 
utes  than  takes  place  in  a dozen  Mahler 
symphonies.  Look  as  long  and  as  close  as 
one  will— "Iberia  ” Is  great  music,  and 
heartv  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Mengelberg 
for  its  performance.  .... 

AVilhelm  Bachaus  was  soloist  in  ine 
performance  of  Brahms  B fl^-t  piano 
concerto.  He  played  -the  noble  and  fa- 
miliar compo.sition  with  the  fideliU'  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  fine  musician  that  he 
i.s.  The  technics  of  the  concerto  re- 
main ugly  and  in  many  places  present 
ungrateful  problems  to  the  pianist.  It 
Is  one  of  the  tributes  to  Mr.  Bachaus  s 
playing  that  the  difficulties  he  faced 
were  not  thought  of  by  the  listener  and 
that  nothing  came  between  the  audience 
and  the  music.  This  work  commences 
in  a ri'ggcd  and  even  heroic  vein  anc 
becomes  continually  more  lovely  and 
captivating  to  the  final  measures  It  Is 
further  commentary  on  the  vitality  of 
Brahms  that  his  concerto,  for  yea« 
considered  a work  beyond  capacities  of 
the  average  audience,  is  today  a popular 
Item  of  the  repertory. 

The  performance  of  Beethoven  s fli^ 
"Lconore"  Overture,  whicli  -opened  the 
concert,  served  to  remind  the  audience 
of  the  enormous  distance  Betthoven  tra- 
versed as  a creative  artist  between  this 
overture  and  the  "Leonore”  No.  J- 
A brilliant,  it  not  over  elastic  or  imag- 
inative performance  of  Chabi  ier  s Es- 
pana”  concluded  the  concert.  Am  audi- 
ence that  filled  the  hall  gave  frequent 
signs  of  Its  enthusiasm,  and  repeatedly 
recalled  conductor  and  pianist. 


There  has  been  much  discifSsion 
about  the  chronological  position  of 
the  Beethoven  overture,  and  some 
writers  have  averred  that  it  was  ac- 
tually the  first  instead  of  the  third 
to  be  composed.  The  late  Henry  Ed- 
ward Krehbiel,  who  brought  to  fin- 
ished and  final  form  the  biography 
of  Thayer  and  who  was  himself  a 
Beethoven  scholar  of  the  foremost  | 
rank,  thought  that  the  overture  , 
showed  internal  evidence  of  being  an  ■ 
early  work,  but  in  the  end  declared  | 
that  there  was  no  evidence  justifying  | 
a reversal  of  the  opinion  held  among 
musical  historians  since  18T2.  In 
the  face  of  the  researches  of  the 
scholars  the  internal  evidence  has  no 
great  standing,  since  it  is  a familiar 
fact  that  many  masters  undergo 
temporary  reversions.  And  Bee- 
thoven wrote  still  another  overture. 
He  was  dissatisfied  and  uncertain. 
The  matter  is  one  of  no  vast  im- 
portance anyhow.  The  ‘Leonore” 
overture  No.  1 can  be  heard  infre- 
quently as  a curiosity.  The  No.  3 is 
an  immortal  masterpiece. 

B Flat  Concerto  of  Brahms.  j 

The  B flat  piano  concerto  of  Brahms 
Js  not  parlor  music  and  it  is  not  for 
little  girls  to  play.  To  perform  it 
properly  is  a jnan's  job  and  a man 
had  it  last  eveni'ng.  Mr.  Bachaus 
gave  an  interpretation  which  was  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  rhythmic  in- 
sistence and  splendor  of  tone.  The  | 
first  and  second  movements  he  per-  | 
formed  In  a big,  burly  style,  with  | 
flashes  of  softer  feeling.  The  prodi-  | 
gality  and  fervor  of  the  movements, 
aptly  mentioned  in  I,awrenc-e  Gil-  ; 
man’s  program!  notes,  were  adequate-  | 
ly  published.  j 

The  slow  movement,  which  has  suc^  ) 
a fathomless  depth  of  sentiment,  was  : 
■beautifully  done  and  iu  this  capable  . 
assistance  was  given  by  Cornelius  ■ 
A'an  'Vliet,  who'  played,  the  eloquent 
'cello  solo.  The  finale, was  noteworthy 
for  its  exquisite  nicet.v'of  shade  and 
dynamics.  On  the  whole  the  per- 
formance was  stroniji  a%djf  forthright, 
but  it  had  its  mon«nls  of  deeper 
probing  when,  as  in  the  rflow  section 


% 


I po3Si|P9^  the  finale,  thenTwaSis 
■xjh  the  more  elusive  spirit  of 

' y concerto. 

; ‘it  may  be  added  that  the  pianist's 
tP'-hnlc  was  a joy.  The  accompanl- 
mrnt  was  Kencrally  koo<1.  The  com- 
jjos-ltlon  cannot  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  merely  a solo  piece.  It  is  liter- 
ally for  piano  and  orchestra  and  th^ 
Philharmonic  musicians  contributed 
their  full  Share  to  the  interpretation. 
Mr.  Mengelberg:  of  course  conducted 
with  authority  and  Enthusiasm. 

Buaton  Soprano  Makes  Dcbnt. 

Miss  Laura  Littlefield,  a soprano  from 
Boston,  made  her  local  debut  yesterday 
afternoon  in  a song  recital  in  .\eolian 
Hall.  Her  program  was  planned  on 
conventional  lines,  but  had  variety 


;,sed  It.  with  skill  and  a 
stralnt  that  enabled  her  to 
fwlde  range  of  color  and  contest. 

She  made  the  most  "*[^0 

matlc  opportunities 

role  and,  she  sang  and  expired  with 
fervor  and  effectiveness  under  the 

deadly  manzanlllo  tree,  ,..„inrftr 

' Mr  Gigli  as  the  intrepid  explore  , 
Vasco  da  Gama.  Miss  Queena  Mario  as 
Jnel  Mr.  Rothier  In  his  dual  ro«.  of 
tnguisUor  and  Grond  BraM  and 
' Messrs  Didur,  Ananlan,  Bada  and 

Danise  In  other  ‘«"P°''i“"'i-''°'fln‘co?- 
. up  a familiar  cast.  Mr.  Serafln  con 
[ducted  a vigorous  performance. 


L 


By  OI.IN  DOW.NES. 


X/Sura  Xiittlefirld  Sings. 


I and  musical  value.  The  singer  was 
J unfortunate  in  her  weather,  but  she 
' will  probably  be  heard  in  New  York 
, again.  Her  small  audience  gave  her 
unmistakable  signs  of  approval,  which 
; she  earned  by  honest  and  straight- 
forward singing  without  resort  to  any 
questionable  device. 

MUSS  Littlefield  possesses  a voice  of 
light  timbre  but  very  pleasing  color, 
She  sings  with  a generally  good  tone 
' production,  though  there  were  some 
variations  in  the  placing,  which  may 
. have  been  due  to  anxiety.  Her  com- 
' mand  of  style  was  such  as  to  excite 
admiration  and  her  singing  had  so 
much  taste,  charm  and  sentiment,  as 
well  as  fluency,  flexibility  and  clear 
diction  that  her  debut  may  be  set 
down  as  one  of  the  successful  ones 
of  a crowded  season. 

Two  Recitals  Heard. 

■ Two  recitals  took  place  in  Forty- 
third  street  last  evening.  They  were 
given  by  musicians  who  had  both 
been  heard  her«  early  this  season  and 
neither  event  seemed  to  call  for  ex- 
tended comment.  Miss  Dorothy  Miller 
Duckwitz,  pianist,  offered  a program 
in  .4eolian  Hall  consisting  of  Bee- 
thoven’s A flat  sonata,  opus  26;  Mac- 
Dowell’s  "Nor.se"  sonata  and  two 
groups  of  shorter  pijces  by  Chopin 
and  Debussy.  Her  reading  of  the 
Beethoven  sonata  was  commendable, 
but  of  somewhat  limpid  style. 
Chopin’s  scherzo,  opus  01,  which  fol- 
lowed, was  hardly  within  the  player’s 
technical  grasp.  She  has  a good 
piano  touch  and  is  evidently  a very 
serious  artist. 

•\t  Town  Hall  Miss  Florence  Stern, 
a sixteen-year-old  violinist,  who  played 
here  last  October,  after  a two  years’ 

I absence,  had  the  able  assistance  of 
Joseph  Adler  at  the  piano  in  Han- 
del’s D major  sonata,  Ernst’s  P sharp 
minor  concerto  (allegro-pathetique) 

and  shorter  numbers,  including  Boris 
[ Levenson’s  "Danse  Orientale’’  and 
a new  "Mazurka  Fantastique”  by 
Victor  Kuzdo.  She  proved  herself 
again  to  be  a player  of  natural  gifts, 
not  yet  fully  developed.  She  per- 
formed Ernst’s  difficult  work  with 
ease,  if  not  the  required  efliciency, 
and  was  rapturously  applauded  by  a 
large  audience.  Miss  Stern  is  to  per- 
form in  a concert  at  the  White  House 
next  May,  it  is  said. 

Jeritza  Sings  With  Spirit. 

The  penetential  Thais  entered  her 
monastery  for  the  last  time  this  sea- 
son in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  perform- 
4nce  was  given  with  a familiar  cast 
and  the  ev«nt  of  interest  was  the  re- 


The  recital  given  by  Laura  Littlefield 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  was 
distinguished  by  an  unhackneyed  'pro- 
gram and  unu.swally  intelligent  inter- 
pretation. She  employed  her  voice  with 
good  control  and  a fine  sense  of  pro-  ' 
portion.  The  program  asked  a good 
deal  of  the  singer.  It  included  for  a 
first  group  an  air  of  Handel,  the  su-  1 
porb  lament  of  Dido  from  Purcell’s  1 
’’Dido  and  Aeneas.’’  and  the  air.  "A 
Berpina  Penserete,’’  from  Pergolesi's  1 
"Serva  Padrona.’’  Later  Mrs.  Little-  1 
field  sang  Geiuian  songs  by  Schubert,  I 
Strauss,  Erich  Wolff,  Grieg;  French,' 
songs  by  Duparc,  Chabrier,  Debussy 
.and  Hure;  English  and  American  songs 
by  Albert  Spalding,  Arthur  Bliss,  Mrs. 
Konnedy-Praser.  Martin  Shaw  and 
Richard  Hagenian. 

j Mrs.  Littlefield’s  modesty  and  thought- 
fulness in  her  work  were  always  evl- 
Jdent.  The  principal  reservation  con- 
;cernin.g  her  interpretations  was  the  ten- 
dency to  drag  tempi  and  thus  deprive 
certain  songs  of  rhythmical  current  and 
a measure  of  vitality.  This  was  true 
I of  Debussy’s  song  just  mentioned;  it 
modified  the  fine  effect  of  musicianly 
■ phrasing  and  well  contrived  color  of 
tone.  It  held  true  somewhat  of  Cha- 
brier’s  inimitable  ‘‘Ballade  of  the  Tur- 
keys.’’ and  even  Schubert’s  ‘‘Du  bist 
die  Ruh”  had  a little  moi'e  sentimen- 
tality, because  of  this  tendency,  than 
was  necessary.  Otherwise  this  and  oth^r 
songs  were  excellently  rendered.  Mrs. 
Littlefield,  in  ’response  to  hearty  ap- 
plause, added  to  the  program. 

^ /i-  / / T 

.Miss  Miller  received  proiongea  ap- 
plause from  an  audience  that  was  evi- 
dently very  friendly.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  "say  that  this  applause  was 
justified  by  her  interpretations,  but  this 
' cannot  be  stated.  The  singer’s  sincerity 
wa.s  unquestionable ; there  was  evidence 
of  what  had  been  a beautiful  voice;  but 
the  unmusical  and  technically  faulty 
character  of  the  singing  was  inescap- 
able. It  can  only  be  explained  by  some 
disastrous  change  of  method  in'  the  sea- 
sons that  have  intei-vened  since  Miss 
Miller’s  last  appearances  here.  There 
were  many  In  the  audience  who  remem- 
liered  those  appearances,  and  who  ob- 
served the  unfortunate  differences  in 
the  quality  of  the  voice.  It  was  appar- 
ent last  night  that  the  \-oice  had  been 
[placed  too  high,  that  the  music  selected 
for  perfoi-mance  was  not  appropriate  to 
its  compass,  and  that  because  of  these 
Inistaken  efforts  an  organ,  in  all  prob- 
ability of  fine  quality,  had  been  mal- 
treated with  regrettable  results.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Miller  will  find  a 
way  of  repairing  those  deficiencies.  She 
deserves  better  of  herself  and  her  nat- 

S'al  gifts  than  her  offerings  of  last 
ft  was  not  a good  evening  for  the 
assies.  Mr.  ’Waghalter  has  inherited 
ffieult  problems  from  Josef  Stransky, 
le  former  conductor  of  the  State  Sym- 
lony.  He  has  given  some  brilliant  per- 
irmances  in  the  brief  period  of  time  in 
hlch  he  has  been  in  control  ; but  the  in- 
rpretations  of  Gluck  and  Mozart  were 
Imost  everything,  last  night,  that  they 
loiild  not  liave  been.  They  wei'e  coarse 
in  tone  quality,  exaggerated  in  emphasis 
End  treatment  of  detail.  The  classics 
Were  prodded  and  sensationalized,  as  if 
jMr.  Wagdialter  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  way  to  impress  the 
local  public  was  to  out-do  the  jnost 
ostentatious  and  extravagant  of  the  con- 
ductors who  have  visited  New  York  this 
season.  Tt  was  not  ovcrsuccessful  with 
, the  public ; it  was  grossly  unfair  to 
[Gluck  and  to  Mozart. 


turn  of  Clarence  ’Whitehlll  as  Athan- 
ael.  the  fervid  religious  ascetic  caught 
in  his  own  tolls. 

Mme.  Jerltza’s  impersonation  of  the 
Alexandrian  courtesan  still  savors  of 
a little  too  much  refinement,  but  she 
sang  with  warmth  and  fervor.  Alto- 
gether it  iVas  a quiet  day  for  the 
prima  donnfi,  for  she  restrained  her 
tears,  failed  to  damage  any  footlights 
and  sang  admirably.  Mr.  ’Whitehill 
gave  his  usual  skillful  and  convincing 
portrayal  of  the  lovelorn,  monk  and 
would-be  reformer.  He  sang  with  a' 
vitality  and  freshness  that  lifted  his 
performance  to  a high  level  of  excel- 
lence and  brought  salvos  of  applause 
from  a packed  house.  There  were  the 
usual  dances  by  Miss  Galli,  Mr.  Bon- 
figlio  and  the  ballet. 


/ f f i ' 

By^  Deems  1 ay  lor 


(RepritUed. tj'om  yesterday’s  late 
editions.) 

THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

The  memorable  feature  of  last 
night’s  Philharmonic  program  wai 
William  Bachaus’s  performance  of  the 
Brahms  second  piano  concerto — aided 
and  abetted,  of  course,  bj^  the  orches- 
tra. Numerous  commentators  have 
remarked,  with  a terrific  arr^if  having 
said  a good  thing,  that  this  concerto  is 


In  the  evening  Mme.  EUzabetl 
Rethberg  assumed  the  role  of  the  un 
fortunate  SeliJea  in  Meyerbeer’ 
“L  Africana,  ’ and  won  a decided  sue 
cess  with  her  audience.  Her  voice  wa 
t^ilently  in  excellent  condition.  ’ Sh( 


"really  a symiphony  with  piano  oibbli- 
gato.”  It  doesn’t  seem  a particularly 
earth-shaking  discovery  to  have  made, 
for  the  Brahms  second  concerto  is  a 
symphony,  of  course.  It  is  not  only  a 
symphony  In  length  and  form  but  a 


symphony  In  lt.s  musical  Ihf-.i.s  ind 
their  handing.  And  a very  iiiu 
sympliony,  too,  fully  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  four  that  were  burn  in  wed-^ 
lock. 

I Luckily  for  the  music,  the  plan6| 
part.  Important  and  grateful  though 
it  is,  is  so  lacking  in  .spectacular 
qualities  that  it  is  not  likely  to  attract 
: ^ny  pianists  except  those  who  are  tn- 
' terested  primarily  in  lli<-  music.  Mr. 

1 Bt^chaus  was  an  admirable  choice. 

His  performance,  besides  being  boau- 
I tlfully  blended  with  the  texture  of  ihf 

I surrounding  orchestra,  had  deep  im- 
aginative and  poetic  qualities,  and 
superb  vitality.  It  wa-s  a masterly 
I achievement  by  an  artist  who  once 
1 more  demonstrated  his  right  to  be 
placed  In  the  first  rank  of  living  pian- 
ists. 

Mr.  Mengelberg’s  reading  of  the 
orchestra  part  of  the  concerto  (it  is 
far  too  important  to  be  called  an  ac- 
companiment) was  equally  imagina- 
tive and  eloquent,  and  of  great  techni- 
cal excellence.  Cornelius  'Van  Vleet’s 
playing  of  the  long  solo  cello  pas.sage.s 
in  the  third  movement  was  very  fine. 

The  program,  which  began  with 
Beethoven’s  first  ’’LeonorV’  overture 
(an  effective  reply  to  the  question: 
Why  is  the  third  ’’Leonore"  played 
so  often?),  included  Debussy’s  lovely 
‘‘Iberia’’  suite  and  Chabrlcr’s  rhap- 
sody, "Espana.’’  The  perfOrmar>ce  of 
the  'Debussy  work,  de.splte  some  un- 
expected rubatos,*  seemed  a trifle  un- 
compromising in  its  general  rhythmic 
contours.  In  balance  and  tone  color 
it  was  Impeccable.  Chamrier’s  re- 
marks upon  the  same  topic  suffered 
severely  by  being  placed  immediately 
after.  "Espana”  is  effective  and  in- 
teresting music,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
literal;  and  to  cedne  to  it  after 
‘’Iberia’’  was  rather  like  coming  from 
an  El  Greco  to  a family  photograph. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Yesterday’s  matinee  at  the  Metro- 
politan brought  the  last  "Thais’’  of 
' the  season,  and  with  it  the  glamour  of 
j reminiscent  regret  which  always 
hangs  above,these  final  performances. 
This  one  was  dlstingulished  further  by 
the  reappearance  of  Clarence  White- 
hill  as  Athanael.  The  confused  and  1 
vacillating  monk  is  not  a very  in-  I 
spiring  rple;  his  entire  career. is  asj 
muddle-headed  and  unheroic  as  any-  | 
1 thing  that  could  be  invented,  even  by 
a libretto  writer.  But  Mr.  Whitehill 
, manages  to.  invest  him  with  a sombre 
dignity,  sustained  and  colored  by  the 
; force  and  sympathy  of  Viis  voice.  It 
j is  not  the  traditional  operatic  Atha- 
1 nael,  but  It  is  far  closer  to  Anatole 
1 France  than  most  singers  can  make 
1 it.  With  such  a foil,  Jeritza  spun  her 
enchantments  with  irresistible  charm, 
which  brought  an  uproarious  tribute 
I at  the  close.  It  . was  received  by 
' somewhat  pensive  bows,  but  there 
were  no  tears  and  no  further  fatal- 
ities. 

A song  recital'  In  the  afternoon  in- 
i troduced  Louise  Littlefield  a soprano 
with  a finely  tempered  voice  and  re- 
freshingly natural  diction.  Her  tones 
wavered  oecaslonaliy  as  if  worn 
threadbare  through  strain  but  they 
were,  for  the  most  part  steadfast 
enough  'to  make  her  program  intel- 
ligible and  Interesting.  She  sang  the 
conventional  list  of  numbers  which 
begins  with  Handel,  ploughs  reso- 
lutely through  Schubert  to  Debussy 
and  winds  up  with  ‘‘Come  Hither”  by 
'Spalding. 


In  the  evening,  Florence  Stern 
came  to  Town  Hall.  She  is  a young 
violinist,  so  very  young  a violinist 
in  fact,  that  she  only  just  , emerges 
from  the  Infant  prodigy  class.  She 
plays  however  with  a poise  and 
technical  security  that  justifies  even 
earlier  promlse.s.  Her  program  in- 
cluded the  Ernst  Concerto  in  F sharp 
minor,  a Chykqvsky  canzonetta  and 
the  "(?ameval  Russe”  of  Wein- 
lawskl. 

At  the  same  hour  in  Aeolian  Hal 
Dorothy  Miller  Duckw'ltz  gave  a 
piano  recital  made  up  of  Beethoven’^ 
sonata  in  B flat.  MacDowell’j 
"Norse”  sonata  and  a group  of  Cho- 


to  th.'  rnra,  is  it  would  be  If  she  had 
don.,  nikhtnir  bill  repoiit  thi  major 
■■■■.lie.  l‘pr  onally  wc  wou^d  rnr  • r 
hear  hi  .*  - Ing  »r.'tl««  than  the  Im  a-  ■ 
sant  jlnrlf  of  "L' Africana,”  but  this! 
preferenr.  wn-  violently  outvoted  li  it 
night  by  a lurg.  and  clamoroi:-;  audl-  I 
enoo.  A.  S.  i 

Dorothy'  Mlllrr 

While  lisleninR  to  tliia  artist  Inst 
niglit  in  Aeolinn  Ilnll.  it  slniek  me  that 
she  is  too  reflective  by  nntiire  to  nde- 
i qnntely  express  herself  nniHicnlly  with 
] her  pinno  playing.  -Not  thnt  she  is  ex- 
perimenting ns  a concert  pinnlnt — fsr 
from  thnt.  She  is  very  mueh  worth- 
wliile.  But  n great  deal  of  whnt  die 
feels  and  whnt  she  ho.s  figiireil  out  in 
the  seclusion  of  her  studio  does  not 
seem  to  find  its  full  siieech  on  the  key- 
, board. 

I She  played  her  Chopin  group  very  well 
indeed.  She  showed  grasp,  tecnic,  in- 
telligence, beyond  the  mere  notes,  and 
she  seemed  to  impress  her  large  nudience. 

Florence  Stem. 

This  interesting  youngster-girl  violin- 
ist gave  a recital  in  Town  Hall  last 
night  before  an  audience  tliat  aiiprecialed 
her.  Florence  Stern  is  remarkably  in- 
teresting. Sbe  plays  with  somewlint  the 
i same  sweep  and  tone  that  I Iicnrd^  many 
; years  ago — when  I first  heard  Camilla 
T’l-so.  This  eliild  should  lie  carefully 
i fostered,  for  she  has  enormous  promise. 
Her  bowing,  finger  work,  tone,  tecnic 
and  feeling  was  lifted  liigh  into  my  atten- 
tion in  "Danse  Orientale,”  by  Boris 
I.evenson,  and  Victor  Kuzdo’s  new  "Ma- 
zurka Fantastique"  that  I lieard  her  play 
last  night. 

Perhaps  she  has  more  to  learn — no 
doubt  of  thnt.  for  no  artist  is  ever  r»cr- 
fectly  complete.  The  man  who  nover 
makes  a mistake,  never  makes  an.vthing 
else,  1 have  observed  in  the.  preciously 
few’  years  I have  been  following  music. 
Probably  the  same  applies  to  business. 
T don’t  know  about  that.  Florence 
Stern,  from  now  on.  needs  only  the  .same 
hard  work  she  has  evidently  given  to  her 
! fiddle,  experieni-e,  .sound  guidance  and 
the  same  modest  belief  in  herself  that 
she  displayed  last  night.  That’s  the 
whole  secret. 


‘T'a  Traviata’’  and  Galli-Ciirci 
O BEING  "LA  TRAVIATA”  nowadays  i: 
^ like  looking  at  (hose  faded  old  daguer- 
rotype.s  of  a century  or  so  ago  that  one 
occasionally  sees  in  the  photographer.-!’ 
windows.  Can  it  really  be,  wo  ask  our- 
selves, that  there  were  ever  people  who 
looked  like  that  and  dressed  like  that,  who 
wore  such  hoops  and  such  ringlets,  such 
waistcoats  and  such  whiskers?  And  then 
we  catch  some  expression  in  the  almost 
vanished  old  eye  or  half  obliterated  lip  that 
assures  that  these  were  really  human  be- 
ings like  ourselves.  We  do  our  best,  all 
through  the  first  act  of  "La  Traviata,”  to 
keep  up  a condescending  smile;  and  then, 
to  our  eternal  surpri.se,  we  find  ourselves. 
In  the  second  act,  genuinely  interested  in 
these  puppet.s,  that  are  no  longer  quaint  but 
quite  pathetic.  The  music  is  sentimental, 
if  you  like,  and  undeniably  old-fashioned; 
but  with  Verdi’s  genius  at  the  back  of  ‘t 
you  are  bound  to  believe  in  it  for  the  time 
being. 

This  old  Italian  music,  however,  calls 
for  pure  old  Italian  singing,  and  of  this  It 
had  little  last  night.  There  were,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  ai  t,  some  exquisite 
Inflections  now  and  then  In  Jtme.  flalli- 
Curci’s  voice;  but  she  sang  so  persistently 
below  the  pitch  that  the  general  effect  wa. 
distressing.  Jlr.  Laurl-Volpl,  as  Alfredo, 
did  nothing  to  compensate  u.s  for  his  part- 
ner’.s  unkindness  to  our  ears:  his  owr 
singing  was  of  the  kind  that  cannot  br 
content  with  the  robust  but  must  alv,«,., 
be  breaking  into  the  robu.stlous.  The  one 
really  enjoyable  thing  of  the  evening, 
apart  from  the  ballet,  was  the  Gcrinont 
of  Mr.  De  Luca.  His  voice  had  not  all  ils 
usual  resonance,  but  the  smoothness  an<' 
quiet  ease  of  it,  the  grace  of  his  phrasing, 
and  the  naturalnes.s  of  his  Infiectlons  made 
the  character  thoroughly  sympathetic. 

ERNEST  NPIW.MAN. 


I 


4(? 


j brightest  and  most  plefusni,!;  o£  the  works 
1 pf  the  master  were  pci'formert.  The  be- 
Sinning  was  the  trio  in  O minor,  opu.s  10). 
for  the  three  Instruments.  Then  followed 
the  Sonata  in  F major,  opus  09,  a duet 
for  cello  and  piano.  Tho  closing  num- 
ber Was  the  trio  in  E major.  opu.s  S,  second 
version.  In  this  the  second  movement,  the 
scherzo-allegro  molto,  received  artistic  in- 
terpretation with  finely  modulated  tone 
colorings  that  brought  forth  great  ap- 
plause. 

By  Ot.IN  DOWNES.  I 


atmospheric  Wagncriaii  ^performances 
which  have  been  seen  thus  far  this  Win- 
ter. Mmc.  l.arsen-Todsen  made  her  first 
appearance  as  Isolde.  This  impersona- 
tion is  much  more  distinguished,  and 
was  yesterday  considerably  better  sung 
than  her  BrUnnhilde  of  “Gotterdam- 
merung,”  in  the  role  of  which  she  made 
her  American  ddbut.  Perhaps  Improved 
physical  condition  was  partly  responsible 
for  this : perhaps  better  acquaintance 
with  the  theatre ; perhaps  also  the  fact 
that  Mme.  Earsen-Todsen  has  sung  the 
rOle  recently  under  the  commanding  and 
revealing  baton  of  Arturo  Toscanini. 

1 There  Is  no  need  to  speculate  on  the 
Causes  of  her  Isolde : the  fact  Is  she 
sang  yesterday  with  tonal  color  and 
authority  which  greatly  minimized  tecli- 
nical  defects  noticed  In  her  earlier  ap- 


piano  compositions  by ' F«hk  Petvreir 
Alexander  Tansman  and  Beja  Ba^tok' 

hiR  * f there  were  heard 

his  first,  fourth  and  third  Improvi.s^ 
tipns  and  his  ‘Allegro  Barbaro."  'The 
niusic  stood  out  in  the  group  by  its  con- 
Ptour  and  individuality.  The  "AIle??n 
Barbaro  ' is  rather  poor  quality,  but  the 
first  and  fourth  of  the  Improvisations 
are  interesting  pieces.  Two  movements 
Ibert  for  wood-wind  quartet 

audi^e  ipplTu'dXa  a pro|ram  ^rathl? 
u1°ra-^dern 


By  Deems  Taylor 


(BeprintttL'fro vi  y's  late 

editions.) 

A NEW  ISOLDE. 


The  Operatic  Twins. 

“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  “I’agliacci." 
the  operatic  twins,  much  seen  together 
hereabouts,  generally  seek  approval  on 
about  even  terms;  but  Saturday  night  the 
“Pagliacci"  forces  outdid  ihe  rustic  cava- 
lier a^.d  his  troupe  and  gained  the  greatest 
applause. 

The  cast  of  the  first  opei-a  eml. raced 
Frances  Peralta  as  Santuzza.  Merle  Alcock 
as  an  attractive  Lola,  Jlario  Clianilee  as 
Turiddu.  Vicente  Ballester  as  Altio  and 
Gra^e  Anthony  as  laicia.  The  latter  ef- 
fectually submerged  her  youth  and  beauty 
and  successfully  portrayed  an  old  and  typ- 
ical Italian  mother.  Mr.  fhamlec  as  the 


a Late  Edition  of  Yesterday’s  Times. 
Braluns  Chamber  aiusic  Cycle.  ' 

The  program  of  tlie  sixth  concert  of  i 
tho  cycle  of  Brahms’s  chamber  music, 
last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall,  included  the 
piano  trio  in  C minor,  op.  101.  the  cello 
sonata  in  F major,  op.  09,  and  the  B 
major  trio,  op.  8,  Brahms’s  first  cham- 
ber composition,  composed  in  1853,  but 
presented  on  this  occasion  In  the  revised 
version  which  made  its  appearance  In 
1801.  ’The  second  version  of  tho  B major 
trio  is  thus  In  the  chonological  company 
of  the  other  two  works,  while  its  Incep- 
tion was  of  a period  when  Brahms  was 
Just  finding  himself  as  a composer  of 
chamber  music. 

The  C minor  trio  and  the  F major 
sonata  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  when  Brahms  stood 
at  his  full  height  as  a master  of  "ab- 
solute” music.  ’’Absolute"  music— so 
far  as  music  can  be  considered  '‘abso- 
lute.’’ and  not  personal  or  romantic  in 
Intent— the  later  chamber  compositions 

^ U is  worth  while  remarking  how 
Brahms  stands  his  ground  and  jusUnes 
his  artistic  faith  in  these  works.  They 
exist  as  unadulterated  music,  and 
nothing  else.  If  it  is 
mean,  the  answer  is  that 
nothing  outside  the  realm  of  beautifu^ 
sound  and  design.  And  "at  is  more 

than  sufficient.  Word-painting  wou  d 
be  futile  and  superfluous,  applied  u 
them.  They  begin  where  languag 
stops;  the  laws  they  obey  are  laws  ot 
themselves;  the  beauty  they  embody  i- 
not  to  be  found  and  is  scarcely  sug 
gested  in  any  other  artistic  medium 
AVe  ourselves  are  not  musical  punsi. 

We  believe  there  are  many  domains  ir. 
art.  and  that  each  is  a wonderf"  place. 

But  the  C minor  trio  and  the  F maloi 
sonata  are  Indisputably  expressions  that 
will  outlast  many  a fervid  rornanticist 
and  many  a shrieking  modern  of  today, 
and  compositions  that  Brahms  wro.  . 
himself.  . 

To  return  to  the  B major  tno,  the  1 
version  heard  last  night  is  the  P''®"  1 
ferred  by  most  niu.siclans  and  iirannis- 
Ites.  It  is  leas  diffuse  than  the  prigi-  ■ 
nal.  more  condensed,  more  in"vidual.  I 
perhaps,  in  certain  developments,  r or 
all  that  there  are  dlspantles  in  the 
work,  partly  those  which  it  had  from 
the  beginning,  due  in  part  in- 

fluence of  Schumann  and  partly  those 
which  come  from  late  revising  ®"" 
ideas.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  Brahin.s 
could  not  leave  alone  a composition  ot 
such  freshness,  inspiration  and  Possi- 
bilities not  fully  realized  in  the  original 
treatment  of  the  ideas.  , 

He  could  not  refrain  from  the  pruning  ' 
and  propping  which  he  evldwtly  felt  i 
his  youthful  score  to  require.  But  ^nal  [ 
composer,  however  great  his  critical 
. acumen  or  expert  his  workmanship,  can 
' put  himself  in  his  late  fifties  in  uie 
frame  of  mind  that  possessed  him  m his 
early  twenties?  How  much  .does  this 
trio  actually  gain  by  its  reyl.sions?  Are 
the  changes  in  the  finale,  after  all.  yUai 
, improvements?  Do  the  condensation! 

I and  alterations  in  other  places  greatly 
' enhance  the  effect  In  performance . 

There  Is  a movement  in  the  B major 
' trio  which  dwarfs  all  discussion  or  com- 
i parlson  and  that  is  the  adagio.  Brahms 
; seldom  surpassed  it  in  poetry  and 
cal  beauty.  It  held  the  audience  nearly 
: breathless  Inst  night.  And  no  o"er 
' composer,  save  Beethoven  blmsclf.  ere 
I ated  such  lovely  ^1,® 

' vals’  of  elementary  triads  or  from  the 
material  ot  German  folksong  whu-b 
' Brahms  glorified  in  the  charaxitenstlc 

■ manner  of  his  genius. 

! The  concert  was  thus  of 
attractlvcne.S8.  The  writing  In  " 

minor  trio  is  not  only  of  sustained  in- 
spiration of  style  but  very  felicl^us  for 

the  instruments.  the 

true  of  tho  cello  sonata,  of  whicn  me 

iilow  movement  Is  also  one  of  the  srea, 

. inspirations  of  the  ®°"’P®®®''’ ,, 

, impositions  were  performed  with  full 
understanding  and  . 

able  musicians  comprehended  ea"  o.bot  I 
and  gloried  In  the  service  of  the  coni- 

■ p.-,=or.  A large  and  delighted  audience  ^ 

.oralsed  them.  


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


KO^Pons  of  Testerday’8  Ti.mbs. 
mo.  J.arson-Todsen  Sings  Isolde, 

- fi's;  "Tristan”  of  the  season  at 
VT'-tro;  eliian  Opera  Hou.ie  was  ca- 

- but  not  a ilirilling  interpretation; 

ml  ”'('ri-jtan.”  Saturday  aftor- 
^1^^  of  til*,  most  -iloquent  and 


pearance,  and  tliat  she  presents  Isolde 
with  a fire,  a majesty  and  sweep  of 
line,  and  in  the  final  scene,  an  exaltation 
ihat  would  make  an  estimate  of  her 
performance  on  the  basis  of  its  purely 
technical  qualities  a petty  and  super-  i 
fluous  thing.  There  was  a greatness 
of  spirit  commensurate  witji  that  of  the 
music.  .There  was  dramatic  proportion 
and  climax,  and  the  sustaining  of  raood 
in  accordance  with  dictates  of  music  and 
text.  This  was  an  impressive  impersona- 
tion. ■ 1 

The  general  character  of  the  perform-  1 
ance  gained  by  this  and  by  other  fresh  ; 
elements,  it  was  more  cohesive  and  it  ‘ 
had  more  flame.  Mme.  Branzell’s  Bran- 
gaene  may  have  been  a little  overacted, 
a little  overemphatic  in  the  first  act,  ! 
but  it  was  a very  vital  and  interesting 
characterization,  which  had  fresh  sug- 
gestions in  its  stage  bu.siness  and  which 
made  Brangaene  not  merely  a symbol 
or  figurehead  of  destiny,  but  a human 
being,  also  caught,  overwhelmed  and 
passionately  concerned  in  the  workings 
of  the  fate  of  which  she  had  been  a dis- 
tracted instrument.  The  quality,  of  the 
voice  is  very  rich  and  expressive.  Not 
the  least  striking  moment  was  the  final 
scene— the  noble  line  of  the  figure  and 
the  fall  of  the  long  draperies— Bran- 
gaene, the  watcher,  -who  comprehended 
all,  and  who  only  stirred  at  the  very 
last  when  it  was  her  fitting  task  to  lay 
Isolde  by  the  side  of  Tristan,  to  perform 
the  last  rites  for  those  of  whom  she  had 
been  guardian  and  betrayer. 

Mr.  Bohnen  was  the  Marke-sonorous, 
a little  pompous,  but  always  admirably 
sure  of  his  effect.  In  the  final  scene 
he  leaves  the  stage  entirely  to  Isolde, 
departing  thus  a little  from  tradition, 
eliminating  Marke  from  the  picture,  but 
perhaps  enhancing  thereby  the  effect  of 
the  immortal  death-song.  -Mr.  Taucher 
sang  with  a better  legato  and  to  a fuller 
realization  of  the  melodic  character  of 
his  music  than  at  the  former  perfoi-m- 
ance,  and  he  met  the  superhuman  tests 
of  the  third  act  with  more  than  his  ac- 
cu.stomed  histrionic  power. 

Mr.  Schorr’s  Kurvenal  had  its  wonted 
proportion  and  vocal  adequacy,  and  the 
smaller  r61es  were  competently  carried  j 
out.  Not  unnaturally  the  orchestral 
performance  under  M.  BodaJjzky  had 
yained  notably  in  resilience,  accent  and 
color.  This  performance.  whic?n  had 
the  absorbed  attention  of  a crowded 
house,  deserved  the  title  of  the  first  and 
not  the  second  “Tristan”  of  tlie  season. 


Franco-American  Musical  Society. 

The  program  given  by  the  Franco- 
American  Musical  Society  last  night  in 
Aeolian  Hall  was  the  occasion,  as  an 
advance  notice  put  it,  of  ’’the  world- 
premiere  to  the  public  of  quarter-tone 
compositions  for  two  pianos,”  by 
Charles  St.  Ives  and  Hans  Berth. 
These  -works  were  played  by  Hans 
Barth  and  Sigmund  Klein.  The  quar- 
ter-tone pianos'  were  apparently  two 
pianos  tuned  a quarter  of  a tone  apart 
in  pitch.  Robert  Schmitz,  mentioning 
two  European  composers  who  liad  made 
special  studies , of  the  quarter  in  com- 
position, cited  Ferruccio  Busoni,  ”an 
Italian  musician  educated  In  Germany,” 
and  Alois  Haba,  ”a  German  musician 
i educated  in  Gfermany.”  Our  impres- 
' slon  was  that  Haba  was  a Czech  and 
that,  while  he  had  studied  in  Germany 
' with  Schrecker,  much  of  his  education 
! had  been  reeeleved  in  Prague.  At  any 
rate,  he  played  for  us  quarter-tone  com- 
positions of  his  own  on  a piano  he  had 
perfected  last  .Summer  in  Prague,  and 
these  compositions*  had  a quality  far 
more  native  to  small  divisions  of  tones 
than  those  heard  last  night. 

The  music  heard  last  night  Impressed 
us  In  all  three  cases  as  having  been 
thought  in  the  customary  tonal  and 
semi-tonal  medium.  The  result  was  sim- 
ply that  the  music  sounded  a ,good  deal 
out  of  tune.  At  a first  hearing  It  had 
little  interest,  whereas  Haba’s  music, 
while  remindful  somewhat  of  the  music 
of  Ceasar  Franck,  gave  the  listener  the 
impression  ot  musical  conceptions  which 
sought  finer  and  more  flexible  tonal 
divisions  than  those  in  use  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  And  Franck  would 
probably  hav-e  rejoiced  in  such  sub- 
divisions. 

The  program  had  other  attractions.  It 
openetf  with  a sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  in  three  movements  by  Germaine 
Tailleferre,  formerly  a member  of  the 
“Groupe  de  Six”  in  Paris,  and,  by  re- 
part,  one  of  the  most  talented  ot  that 
group.  It  is  necessaiY  to  use  here  th.-i 
plirase  “by  report”  because  exigencies 
of  several  musical  performances  in  a 
day  made  it  Impossible  for  this  reviewer 
to  give  his  Impression  of  the  sonata. 
The  work  was  played  by  Miss  Taille- 
ferre herself  and  Robert  Imandt.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  it  may  be  heard  again,  for 
-Miss  Tailleferre's  compositions  are  little 
known  heie.  . 

The  Franco-American  Society  wail 
al.so  fortunate  in  having  as  accom 
pushed  a singer  as  Hayrnonde  Delau- 
nois  to  interpret  songs  by  Gasella.  Cas- 
telnuovo-Tede.sco,  Stravinsky.  Aubsrt. 
Ravel  and  Debussy.  Mr.  Schmitz  played 
with  admirable  insight  and  virtuosity 


Thanks  in  great  measure  to  Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen,  Saturday  afternoon’s 
"Tristan  iind  Isolde”  -svas  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  and  satisfying  that  the 
i/JIetropolitan  has  offered  in  many 
[ seasons.  The  new  Scandinavian  so- 
■ prano  revealed  powers  that  her  per- 
formance in  j "Goetterdaemmerung” 
had  only  hinted. 

Here  -was  none  of  the  tentative, 
groping  quality  that  had  blurred  por- 
tions of  her  impersonation  of  Bruenn- 
hilde.  She  played  the  Irish  Princess 
-K-itli  regal  impressiveness,  fire, 
passion,  and  tenderness,  and  a blazing 
.sincerity  that  held  her  audience  spell- 
bound from  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
on  Tristan’s  ship  until  the  moment 
when  she  sank  laaxik,  dying,  in  the 
arms  of  Brangaene  by  the'body  of  her 
dead  lover.  It  was  a confident,  .surely 
conceived,  and  superbly-  sustained  | 
piece  of  operatic  acting,  an"  it  stamps  ' 
her  as  an  artist  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Her  performance  was  almost  as 
Impressive  A’ocally  as  it  -was  dra- 
matically— more  so,  if  one  re- , 

gards  the  terrific  demands  of  the 
part.  Her  voice  lacks  something  of 
the  bpuient  beauty  that  the  ideal  I 
Isolde  voice  sliouid  have,  but  she  sang 
•wi"  enormous  variety  and  eloquence, 
and,  when  the  occasion  demanded, 
electrifying  power.  , 

She  was  abetted  by  Mr.  Bodanzky  s 
fine  orchestral  reading.  It  has  always 
been  an  expert  and  brilliant  one,  and 
Saturday — it  may  have  been  imagina- 
tion or  it  may  very  well  have  been 
the  excitement  (jf  Mme.  Larsen-Tod- 
sen’s  performance.  Whatever  it  was, 
the  playing  of  the  orchestra  took  on 
an  added  beauty  and  intensity  of  feel- 
ing that  made  it  the,  other  memorable 
feature  of  the  day. 

The  cast  was.  otherwise  a familiar 
one.  Mr.  Schorr  and  Mme.  Branzell 
are  both  singers  of  exceptional  vocal 
equipment  and  artistry  and  their  sing-- 
ing  of  Kurvenal  and  Brangaene  was  a 
Joy  to  the  ear.  Mr.  Tauclier’s  Tristan 
is  familiar  and  there  would  be  no  par- 
ticular point  in  complaining  about  it 
further.  The  defects  of  his  perform- 
ance are  probably  inherent,  for  both 
his  singing  and  acting  have  the  sole 


heartbreaker  .and  sang  delightfullv.  Miss 
i'eraltas  Santuzza  was  extremely  well 
acted,  liul  nol  very  well  sung. 

The  perf^x.-lion  of  the  •’I’agli  ic-ci  " pi  e-eii- 
tation  a.s  now  giyen  calls  for  much  ap- 
proval. The  new  si-cnic  outfit  is  ideal.  It 
is  perfectlj  coni-ei-- e<l  and  executed  and 
demonstrates  whal  cme  and  'lioughtful 
stage  dii*ection  c.an  accomplish.  There  are 
(Jclighttul  innovations,  such  as  a caravan 
wagon  which  senes  as  a dressing  looni 
and  provides  much  interesting  and  natural 
stage  business  while  establishing  the  il- 
lusion of  .•=tiolllng  plaiers.  The  mimic 
stage  is  seen  at  first  in  process  of  erection; 
Nedda  and  Canio  arrive,  as  usual.  In  a 
donkey  cart,  but  wear  travel-stained  cos- 
lunies,  a slight  touch  ot  realism,  but  a 
telling  one. 

Kd-ward  .Johnson  gave  us  a fine  and 
virile  Canio.  He  is  the  manliest  of  the 
oiiera's  tenors  and  sings  the  music  with 
intelligence  and  tonal  beauty.  His  '’Ridi 
Fagliaccl"  was  nol  a copy  of  Carusos 
faniou.s  deliver!';  it  wa.s  an  original  con- 
ception and  most  effective.  It  had  instant 
and  enthusiastic  approv.al. 

Nedda  was.  as  usual,  rliarmliiglv  nnr- 
irayerl  by  Miss  Bori.  Slie  arrived  in  a red  i 
wig,  and  a soiled  and  frayed  ballet  gown 
and  captivated  the  audien-'e  as  completely 
a.s  she  did  Tonio,  who  ba.s  always  been 
her  unrequited  lover.  The  latter  was 
De  Luca,  who  made  the  part  only  luoder- 
atelj-  clownish.  Mr.  Tibbett  was  Silvio,  the 
fanner  lover,  and  Paltrinieri,  Hie  harle- 
iquin  Beppe  Both  acquitted  fliemselves 
well,  Jir.  Tibbett  singing  his  part  of  Hie 
love  duet  with  Nedda  with  much  charm  j 
of  voice  and  manner.  The  second  scene, 
with  its  almost  perfect  night  effect,  is  a 
real  achievement  of  stage  art.  It  adds  a 
new  charm  to  the  Leoncavailo  opera.  The 
bouse  was  huge  and  appreciative. 

The  Sunday  night  concert  eniplojed  the 
'uli  rliorus  of  Ihe  opera,  the  stage  band, 
ind  fourteen  soloists.  Mr.  Bamboschek  con- 
iucle,I  a very  delightful  performance  j 
hrougliOiit.  The  ’’Caprice  Espagnql,”  bi- 
^imsky-Korsakoff,  was  the  outstanding 
irchestral  feature.  ' . 


virtue  of  complete  sincerity. 

I wish  the  same  could  be  said  of  Mr. 
Bohnen’s  King  Mark.  He  sang  it  su- 
perbly, needless  to  say,  and  acted  the 
role  with  a skill  and  vitality  that  gave 
it  far  more  interest  than  it  ordinarily 
possesses.  But  what  earthly  business 
has  Mr.  Bohnen  to  leave  the.  st.age. 
with  the  general  air  of  a man  wdio  has 
a taxi  waiting,  af.t'er  delivering  Mark’s 
brief  passage  in  Hie  last  act? 

Of  course,  it  was  extremely  incon- 
siderate of  'Vi’agner  to  write  in  the 
score  of  ’’Trl.Rt.an.”  after  the  Tdebstod. 

' “Mark  invokes  a bened'cHon  over  the  \ 

I bodies. ” and  to  keen  Mark  waiting  all 
' that  tiriie  without  anvihing  to  sing  ,.' 
Rut  there  the  stage  direction  is.  and" 
if  you  are  goin.g  to  do  Wagner,  whj- 
not  do  him? 

T think  Wagner  had  an  idea  that 
King  lilark.  having  a certain  per.sonal 
interest  in  the  two  lovers  would  prob- 
ably not  have  gone  into  the  garden 
for  a smoke  wdiile  Isolde  was  pinging 
her  death  .song  over  Tristan’s'  corpse. 
Mr.  Bohnen  Is  a great  opera  singer, 
no  doubt;  but  he  is  as  yet  not  great 
enough  to  violate  all  the  probabilities 
: of  the  closing  scene  in  the  world’s 
! greatest  love  drama  merely  because 
Ihe  is  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
I theatre. 


ERNEST  HUTCHESON  PLAYS., 

Pianist  Gives  Works  of  Modern  | 
Composers  In  His  Last  Recital.  ; 

, Tl,e  seventh  recital  yesterday  after-. 


BRAILOWSKY  HEARD  AGAIN.  I 


He  Stirs  Audience  With  Dexterity 
and  Sonority  of  His  Playing. 

The  admirers  of  Alexander  Brailow- 
sky,  who  have  notably  gained  in  num- 
bers tills  season,  listened  to  his  fourtji 
New  York  piano  recital  Saturday  af- 
ternoon in  Carnegie  Hall.  Tlie  program 
called  out  all  the  latent  capacities  of  j 
this  gifted  pianist.  He  commenced  -with  ' 
Mozart  and  Weber,  then  «intinued  with  ' 
the  resounding  “Etudes  Symphoniques” 
of  Schumann  ; a big  group  of  Chopin,  in- 
cluding the  P sharp  major  Impromptu, 
3 minor  Scherzo.  E major  nocturnes, 
two  Etudes,  Tarantelle.  Berceuse  and  A 
flat  Polonaise  ; several  arrangements  by 
Liszt,  and  the  same  composer's  ’’Twelfth 
Rhapsody." 

Mr.  Brailowsky.  as  Interpreter,  was 
many  different  things  to  the  eomposers 
he  presented.  He  played  with  .-iiiper- 
abundant  technic  and  wdtii  at  times, «. 
force  astonishing  in  so  slight  an  indi- 
vidual. He  made  some  of  his  greatest 
effects  w-ith  Chopin,  but  his  playing  of 
Mozart  and  'Weber  xliad  clearness  and 
brilliancy  that  left  little  to  be  desired, 
while  in  the  iater  pieces  l\e  roused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  dexterity  amd 
sonority  of  his  playing. 

A large  audience  applauded  and  en- 1 
cored  Mr.  Brailowsky.  I 


noon  closed  the  survey  of  piano  liter-  i 
ature  which  Ernest  Hutcheson  has  been  | 
giving  at  Oeollan  Hall.  From  a great  t 
mass  of  material  the  pianist  necessarily  ; 
chose  those  pieces  and  composers  which  , 
most  appealed  to  his  personal  prefer- 
ences.  At  the  sixth  concert  Mr.  Hutch- 


included  several  German  com- 
-i  his  program,  yesterdf.v  he 


anX  afV  th. 

vtoiis  oeewlon"  ‘ere  ,,  ..i  __(j  Kaurf 

i^ndTrunirP^to^of^^.^^^^^  ^Ho^was 

• MaHo^ette  Sho*;^"  b^  Eugene  G003- 

sena,  ‘eo*e  the  ‘«“-^yor_  N.  Kolaua 

\i»rt*^rr  howcve^^carri  off  the  honors 
Medtner.  howc' e^r.  Hutcheson  ftn- 


!lhP^■^'^T^th^L"b^l'«^'t  sonata. 

riiil harmonic  Orchestra 

\',i’ .im  sc.its  were  hard  !o  (Iml  in  Car- 
nesl’  lf;;ll  Sal  unlay  evening:  when  the 
^■hilharm^>nil■  Orelioslra  played  a Wafrnci- 
Telia ikov.sky  proKram  under  the  direction 
■ >[  Willem  .Mengelbei'K.  Jt  was  one  oC  the 
special  Siiluislay  ntshl  sutiseription  <on- 
l■;■'ll:  a scfic.s  of  wlilrh  is  to  he  conihincd 

with  Ihe  iirelicslfu > popular  i-oni’crts  f'-i 
siiidouti;  and  lyorkcrs  ncxi  yp.ir.  It  was 
|i>>v  ;idp  for  - ludcnls  In  Rain  admission  to 
(|,e  i on.r:-:  f<n-  I .■.  .•Ill  y -rnf'  iciil  s - a MUai- 
ter  -.Mid  it  wti  - clearly  e\  idem  from  Ihe 
Cl".  dPd  e-iodiilon  of  those  seats  and  a 
Klsme  at  the  ocefipa nl.s  thereof,  that  the 
eooc'  gion  was  much  appreciated  by 
if^dents  and  workers. 

TliP  i-oncpit  was  a perfect  deliRht.  The 
audience  a nvid°l  one  -as  well  if  might  be. 
Tile  ill  St  ha.lf  of  Ihe  program  was  devoted 
to  Tch.ilkoi  sky's  fourth  si  iiiPliony.  .Mr. 
.Meiiselbere  gave  a notable  perforinanie 
of  it.  ,\s  .Mr.  CiihiiHii  reminded  us  In  his 
program  notes,  the  fourth  symphony  is 
"interwoven  with  the  p.sycliie  history  of 
the  <-omposer's  relations  with  the  two 
women  who  most  vitally  touched  hi-;  life; 

I he  w oman  whonj  he  never  met.  never 
spoke  with,  never  saw,  yet  profotindl.v  and 
intimately  Knew;  and  Ihe  spiritual  .>;trang- 
er  who  was  his  wife."  We  have  never 
heard  a more  complete  and  uhder.stand- 
able  performance  of  it  than  that  of  Sat- 
urday's. The  third  niovenieiit  was  a Joy, 
lone  to  lie  renieinbered,  U was  glorious. 
,\t  the  finish  of  the  symphony  the  audl- 
eme  insisted  on  twice  recalling  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg.  who.  in  turn,  passed  on  t-he  com- 
pliment to  the  orchestra. 

The  last  half  of  the  program  was  given 
over  to  Wagner.  The  numhers  given  were 
(a)  Wotan's  Farewell  and.  Magic  Fire 
"cene.  from  ''Die  Walkure";  (b)  .-V  Sieg- 
fried Idyl,  and.  (c)  Prelude  to  "Die 
Meistersinger.”  Each  represented  Men- 
gelberg  111  his  rarest  form,  and  the  ova- 
tion accorded  him  and  the  onliestra  at 
the  conclusion  was  a spontaneous  and 
worthy  trijpute  to  a sound  and  notable 
evening's  work.  We  are  only,  sorry  for 
those  w'ho  were  not  I hero. 

It  ta  hardly  news^at  this  late  dale  to 
say  that  Willem  Mengelberg's  forte  is 
very  decidedly  not  Hie  making  of  pro- 
grams. One  who  goe.a  to  Philharmonic 
concerts  under  his  liaton  must  he  prepared 
for  many  hearings  of  a very  few  compo.si- 
tlone.  and  some  of  the.se  with  very  little 
intrinsic  interest,  and  ycslerda.v  afternoon 
was  no  excpplion  to  llie  rule. 

The  Schubert  1'  major  aymplioiiy  has 
been  a favorite  so  far  tliis  season,  and 
with  all  its  beauty  it  Is  tedious  and  imtfli- 
cally  prolix.  Hardly  the  sort  of  lUing  one 
care-  to  listen  to  concert  after  conc.ert 
without  a variation.’ 

Mr.  Mengelherg's  reading  of  I lie  score 
and  Ihe  Philharmonic's  playing  of  it  may 
be  irreproachable,  but  not  even  this  com- 
bination can  make  tlie  symphony  beautiful 
enough  for  such  frequent  repetition. 

]l  ina.v  not  be  the  conductor’s  fauIU-one 
must  have  "inside  inforiualiou"  to  get  at 
the  hottom  of  a : itualioii  sucli  as  lids — ' 
but  some  one  i.s  to  blame,  and  theie  is 
need  for  a change  lliaL  will  give  greater 
variety)  of  tlie  programs. 

The  .■‘I'luryantlip''  overture  of  Weber  and 
a ■■Capriccio  for  l•'lute'■  by  Eotliar  Kempter 
completed  the  program,  willi  the  orches- 
tra's own  first  flutist,  .lohn  Am.-iiis.  acting 
as  soloist  and  playing  witli  his  usual  .skill. 


loliei  " .-JcTuiTQsraWK'iw  ' Of  Hlo  c‘ c 

ling,  g.u:,  all  a,M'l  MMli-r.v  I 'lk  cii  the  use 
if  Iiu.irler  Icic’"  in  ciMiip"  blo'i.  l"’in  iih- 
lUt  Hint  P.Ur’uul  lijd  liccii  yeej  mucli  lulCi- 
e.slefl  n7 a breaking  awaiJ  from  the  conven 
tional  tonal  or  half-tonal  methods. 

■ To  the  Occidental  ear  Eastern  music  l; 
writleti  in  quarter  tones.  The  composi 
tiotip  sounded  like  nothing  but  two  met 
plaj  ing  on  two  pianos  lioiTibly  out  of  ttihf 
1 .’\n  interesting  experiment,  but  hardly  ( 
\ pleasant  experience  for  the  musically  f'fi 
' sitivp. 


fit"  - *t'§^^^f‘.-t¥'evp-;-  pi  odui  rd  in'  London; 
P-'.rhitp.e  it  wa  pi'en  at  "nne  con""rv  1 
Imre  nr  oMc'r.  Vflei  I91.S  the  H*tr  In 
general  m.tkf  a 'om»w  hat  hetter  show 
hut  tlie  best  of  them  li  a long  way  be 
hmd  an--  of  Ihe  ; e-rt-.  from  1900  to  1919 
I haie  made  on*  riirloin  diS'-overy  from 
a atiidi-  of  lhe.se  lists!  It  Is  that  It  Is  alinosi 
fatal  to  a modern  opera  composer  to  be 
liorn  of  a father  who.se  .'lurname  r oni- 
inencer.  wlili  ,1  letter  much  further  down 
than  the  middle  of  the  aliiliahet.  l-le  stands 
a fair  chance  down  to  about  II ; P.aliau.l 


. AX 

i.slyb  In  ■•Wbei'c'cr  1 "ii  Wiilk.  Still 
i fewer  einiibil'>  Ih"  lup-  rii  111 '.ieulaUen. 

I where  e-rerv  i oii»onHnt  bad  Ur  ' 
iMicl,  vow.-r  was  held  In  1..  Purity-of 
lita  proper  vm  ul  color,  l.riilinii  and  Mr. 

rte  liogoni.  lOB.  ll.er  s d 

! n wiu  here  the!  the  ein  oi . 1 began,  .n.d 
i .Mr.  <le  C.og.TZii  was  ; xl 
lin  .’..tlsfylng  Ih.’  extra 
i upon  him.  ■■  v,e 

' "'Phe  Wounded  I.ln-h.  bV 
' 1 manlff.  was  rep<  nieiH  the 


■ xli’i-nn-lv  sen'  0, 
b ii.andt  node 


i-t(  ii- 
Sllrm 


(,ei  malne  Tallefeii  e.  et  onetime  and  p.lmsky-Korsakov  just  scrape  tliroiigli. 


her  of  Paris's  noted  ■ rjrp'ip  of  Six. 
her  American  debut  as  pianist  I"  a.  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  with  Robert  Ima 
assisting.  IMr.  Schmitz  played  composi- 
tions hy  Felix  Petyrek,  Bela  Bartok  and 
Alexander  'ransman.  and  Kaymonde 
Delaimols  of  the  Metropolitan  sang  songs 
h.v  modern.s  and  ultra-moderns,  her  group 
Including  the  work  of  Debussy.  Ravel, 
Aubert.  Casella,  Ktravln.sky  and  Castcl- 
nuovo-Tedesco. 

A wood-wind  quartet  played  two  move- 
ments of  a composition  by  Jacques  ibert 
as  the  last  number  of  a long  and  only 
moderately  interesting  pro.gram. 


After  R it  becomes  more  and  more  of 
f,fj(  struggle.  StrauHs  lias  scored  an  enduring 
success  only  with  ihe  "Rosenkax aller." 
Shreker  keeps  tlie  stage  for  tlie  niomenl. 
hut  he  cannot  hope  to  liold  It  long  with 
the  handicap  of  such  an  Iniiial  Zandonal 
looks  like  a coiifutatlon  of  m.i-  tlieor"; 
hut  there  is  an  exception  to  every  rule. 
Stravinsky  failed  with  his  ''Xlghtin.gal"." 
As  for  people  like  Sigwart,  Weweler, 
Zajlcek.  Taubmann.  Vollerthun.  Wagenaa.-, 
Weissleder,  Wallek  - Walew.skl.  Schuster, 
.^xendrei,  Vittadinl,  Wendfand,  Wurm. 


2- 


I'ranro-.Vmerican  Socirty'.s  f oiicert 
A world  premiere  of  qiiarler-touR 
position  for  two  pianos  was  given  .Saturday 
iii.ght  at  .Aeolian  Hall  a.s  a part  of  the  pro- 
graiil  of  the  ^'l•allco-.\lllerican  Society's 
coiu-ert.  Theyse  coinpositioiis,  tlic  work  of 
rii.irle.-  St.  Ives  .nml'  llan.s  Rartli,  wore 
)l:i"d  hy  .Mr.  Darth  and  .^'igmuiKl  Klein. 


Operas  and  Names 

T 1.A.VING  BEEN  unable  to  get  to  any 

^ concerts  for  the  last  day*  or  two, 
owing  to  indisposition,  1 have  been  consol- 
ing myself  by  turning  over  the  pages  of 
"The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and 
Musicians.”  edited  by  Waldo  Selden  Pratt 
-I-a  volume,  that  is  a marvel  oC  compres- 
sion, 1 have  been  particularly  interested 
in  one  of  the  Appendices,  that  gives  a 
list  of  the  operas  (together  with  a few 
oratorios)  produced  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca between  1900  and  1923.  The  list  is 
not  invariably  accurate  or  complete: 
Strauss's  "Salome,’’  for  instance,  appears 
under  both  1905  and  1909,  while  Rabaud's 
’■Marouf,’’ . which  was  produced  in  Paris 
In  1914.  apparently  Is  not  mentioned  at 
all.  In  the  main,  hqivever,  1 fancy  the 
list  can  be  relied  upon. 

It  provokes  many  reflections.  The 
names  of  some  thousand  operas  are  given; 
the  average  of  production,  then,  is  about 
forty-five  per  annum,  or  almost  one  a 
wetk.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  the  thousand 
remain  in  the  international  repertory — 
twenty,  perhaps,  at  the  most.  One  can 
only  drop  a sympathetic  tear  upon  the  1 
tombs  of  the  remainder,  and  think  sadlyj 
of  the  waste  of  labor,  of  paper,  of  print- 
er’s ink,  of  scener.v  and  electricitj;,  and 
.Tbovc  all,  capital,  that  they  represent — | 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
musical  critics  who  had  to  write  about 
jthe  premiere.s,  Paris,  I find,  has  under-; 
jgone  Uie  ordeal  of  101  now  operatic  pro-, 
Irtuctions  in  these  twenly-iiiiee  years;  and 
I as  there  were  only  seven  of  them  from 
;1914  to  1919,  tliat  leaves  a very  large  aver- 
[ age  for  the  remaining  seventeen  years,  j 
1 London  escaped  with  thirty-nine,  Rome 
with  thirty-seven.  Vienna  with  thirty-one,  i 
New  York  with  twenty,  Munich  with  eight- 
een, I’elrograd  and  Barcelona  w-ith  twelve 
each  and  Bueno.s  Aires  with  ten.  The 
ideal  place  for  the  musical  critic  to  live 
in  would  Seem  to  be  Kiev  or  Lima  or 
Linz  or  Posen,  tliat  seen'iingly  hears  only 
line  new  opera  in  the  course  of  a quarter 
or  a century  or  so. 

At  a glance  one  can  see  how  the  war 
ha.s  affected  the  production  of  opera.  The  j 
long  lists  of  the  earlier  j'ears  thin  down  ' 
to  seventeen  works  in  1915.  and  it  would  ! 
ho  a charity  to  some  of  them  either  to 
call  them  work.s  or  to  assume  that  they  ; 
had  been  produced,  in  tlie  real  sense  ,of 
that  term.  Of  the  five  English  works  ’ 

. mentioned,  one  i\as  a li.ghl  opera  that  had  f 
a passing  success  in  the  provinces;  an-  ^ 
other — an  oratorio — may  have  been  print-  i 
ed,  but  I doubl  whether  it  was  ever  per-  j 
formed  (the  conipo.ser's  name  is  not  1 
Iknown  to  one  English  musician  in  a mil- 
jliont;  of  another  or.atorio  1 have  never  j 
heard  before ; and  of  the  remaining  two  : 
|i>pera.s.  one  was  withdrawn  after  a few  -t 
Jperformances.  while  it  is  news  to  me  that  ] 
y '.le  other  (of  which  I now  hear  Cor  tlie  ; 


' Schmidt  and  Straup,  they  obviously  tiadn’t 
a dog'.s  chance  from  the  comnienceiiienl. 

Siegfried  lA’agner  has  written  twelve 
oper.Ts,  that  even  liis  father’s  reputation 
has  failed  to  float.  Indeed,  we  only 
realize  the  titanic  nature  of  THE  Wagner  s 
genius  when  we  reflect  that  he  still  keeps 
' the  boards,  although  his  name  commences 
' with  a W.  Wolf-Kenari  has  done  very 
well  with  the  delightful  "Susanna's  Se- 
cret" and  "J>e  Donne  Curjpse";  but  here. 
obviousIj%  the  malign  influence  of  the  'W 
f in  the  name  has  been  overcome  by  the  F. 

It  was  the  VV  that  got  the  upper  hand  for 
' a time  while  Wolf-Ferrari  was  writing 
the  dreadful  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna.’’ 
The  world  has  not  yet  awaked  to  a per- 
I ception  of  the  influence  of  people’s  names 
upon  them.  Long  ago  the  elder  Disraeli 
pointed  out  that  a sreaf  epic  poem  could 
not  possibly  be  written  by  a being  un- 
fortunate enough  to  bear  the  name  of 
Timothy  Titus.  After  many  years’  in- 
timacy with  mil  friend  John  Drinkwater 
I have  come  to  understand  the  influence 
his  name  has  Had. on  his  thinking:  lie  wa.s 
simply  bound  some  da.v  to  write  a moral 
drama  like  "Abraham  IJncoln.”  Could  a 
man  with  a name  like  Walter  de  la  Mare 
help  writing  fantasies?  “Who  but  an  Ed- 
ward Blunden-  could'  have  written  ‘The 
Waggoner”?  Ethel  Smyth  is  the  most 
gifted  woman  composer  the  world  has 
yet  seen:  but  I cannot  help  thinking  she 
would  have  done  better  still  had  she  had 
a name  commencing  with  a D or  a G. 

It  is  surely  a significant  fact  that  there 
I is  not  a single  great  composer  w’hose  name 
commences  with  an  X.  .\nd  look  at  the 
Y^’s:  Yon,  York,  Yost,  Yradicr,  Y'riarte,  Yus- 
sopov,  etc.,  etc.  What  earthly  chance  had 
they?  1 read  that  Y'ost  (1754-l’iS6)  com- 
posed "fourteen  clarinet  concertos,  thirty 
quartets  for  clarinets  and  strings,  varia 


NTgllt"’  of  Racbnmnlnoff  brou,lil  fom 
rl>t•all^.  In  hl»  urioxo  from  [f’*'  ''' 

'Lahore,"  -Mr.  d<-  C.o«»r7.,i  fired  the  a 1- 
Idlencp  with  the  glowing  warmth  of 
i Interpretiitlon.  M"  ‘*'',,^1',  n',11.  ’ 

1 Ihe  touelilne  "( omplalnle  <Ic  la  Mill. 

words  by  Ulchepln.  mii.sl- 
mu  fifth  Ki’oup  MonK  wuM  >»*l  iinoTn  » 

' Lutlcle  of  the  elemal  book  of  o " 
He  ended  with  11  gniup  of  Hli.'iilnh 
songs  to  the  great  delight  of  his  heal  ii. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

Mr.  Wagltalter  began  hn  corv 
ye-sterday  In  sictlve  rompefltion  wHli 
the  rain,  which  was  at  that  mom'n' 
beating  out  an  agitated  obbllgatot 
against  the  walls  of  the  Metropolltam 
It  la  unnecessary  to  add  tnat  im: 
orchestra  won  out.  especially  as  the 
first  number — It  was  the  "Scotch  Sym- 
phony” of  Fendels.sohn — was  played 
wrtth  a volume  and  speed  that  would 
drown  out  a volley  of  hail.st<#ieg.  The 
“Symphsnic  Variations”  of  Cesa 
Franck  which  followed  was  more  sub- 
dued, especially  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Percy  Grainger  as  soloist 
In  his  moat  lyrUral  mood.  The  sym- 
phony which  made  up  the  latter  part 
of  the  program  was  the  C minor  o 
Brahms. 

A "capriccio,”  by  Eothar  Kempte 
emerged  between  the  overture  t 
"Euryanthe”  and  the  C major  sjTn 
phony  of  Schubert  at  tho  Philhar- 
monic concert.  It  was  one  of  thos 
mildly  plaintive  conversations  be 
tween  the  flute  and  the  orchestra 
embellished  by  gentle  melodic  weav 
Ings  which  were  pleajstng  and  artles 
and  thoroughly  true  to  type.  Joh 
Amans,  as  flutist,  sustained  his  par 
of  the  discourse  with  a wistful  earn 
estness  which  was  at  moments  al 
most  overpowered  by  the  ardor  of  Mr 
Mengelberg's  accompaniment. 

Among  the  soloist  recitals  of  tb 
afternoon  'W'as  a program  made  up  f« 
the  most  part  of  modern  songs  give 
with  refre.shlng  grace  and  slmpUclt, 
by  -Claire  Dux  at  Aeolian  Hall.  He 
numbers  included  "Seranade."  b 
Carpenter,  ".A  Song  for  Lovers"  an* 
"The  Messeager”  by  Deems  Taylo 
anda  group  by  Henry  Hadley. 

A. 


JOHN  ADAMS  IS  SOLOIST. 


Flutist  Heard  in  Kempter’s  "Ca 
priccio”  With  the  Philharmonic. 
The  storm  did  not  affect  the  size  ol 
the  audience  which  attended  the  Phil 
harmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  conce“ 
under  William  Jlengelberg  at  Carnegi 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon : nor  did  it 
dampen  their  interest  in  Weber’s  over 
ture  to  "Euryanthe"  and  Schubert' 


•ymphony  in  C major.  In  choosing 
tions  for  clarinet,  viola  and  bass,  many  i these  works,.  .Mr.  .Mengelberg_fell  in 
duos,  etc.’’;  but  his  true  title  to  fame  will 


line  with  the  trend  of  Western  Europe. 


. ,,  , which  is  sending  conductors  back  to 

alway.s  be  his  typewriter.  Z.  again,  apait  roinanll.-  compo.sers. 

from  Zamlonai.  is  hopeless;  how  can  50U  Weber' .s  overture  was  given  in  .Mr. 

expect  Apolln  to  breathe  tipon  the  lips  of  ?^r:s?^„'ot■‘l^^er^o"‘’.ic.r 

men  named  Zabalza.  Zach,  Zajiclk-  ber's  symphony  opened  spmewhat  dvilly. 
,i  Di,.„i. yan-vi-ki  but  the  .Andante  con  Moto  found  It.s  au- 
Blankcnau,  Zainizla,  /ang.  . • jjitopg  fully  responsive  and  they  rt- 

Zaytz,  Zeckwer.  Zenghocr.  Zichy.  Zvonar,  j mained  so  till  the  end  of  the  Finale 


or  Zwyssig?  What  is  the  use  nf  a well- 
bred  Greek  god  calling  im  people 
these?  He  could  not  even  ask  the  ser 


John  Amans.  the  assisting  artist,  wa 
Capriccio  for  flute." 


likdl  heard  in  Kepter’s  

II  with  orcliestral  accoinpainnient.  Mi. 
-vantn  xmans  placed  the  -solo  part  wltli  eii.-i 
if  they  we.x;  at  home,  for  he  could  not  I and  fini.sh  and  was  recalled  four  times. 

pronounce  their  names. 


KRXEsr  .xEw.MA.x,  Dux  Hcam  lu 

.\merican  Compositions 

Zaliclle  .\ram.  .\rmenian  So- 
prano, Entertaina  Willi 
Native  Folk  Soiiga 


DE  GOGORZA  IN  FAREWELL. 


Concert  Baritone  Delights  His  Hear- 
ers in  Henry  Miller’s  Theatre. 
Eihilio  de  Gogorza  gave  hi.<  third  and 
farewell  X'ew  A'ork  recital  last  evening 


American  song.s  had  a largo  place  in 
Claire  Dux’s  second  .Aeloian  Hall  song 
recital  of  the  season,  occupying  slightly 
over  half  of  a program  completed  by 
Mozart  and  Richard  Strauss.  Two 


at  Henry  Mileli-'s  Theatre  before  a Ia>'Ee  ^^^(,crs  sung  from  manuscript.  "Twi- 
and  enthusiastic  audtence.  The  sreat  | “The  Look,”  by  Leeds  Mit- 

eoncert  baritone  was  in  an  unusually  I of  Chicago,  were,  while  conven- 

inspired  mood.  Never  has  lil.s  voice  pro- : tSonal.  marked  by  agreeable  melody, 
duction  or  his  diction  been  in  better  | Two  songs  by  Deems  Taylor  and 
form ; he  surpassed  hini.self  in  tlie  beauty  Richard  Hageman’s  “Me  Company 
and  fervor  of  his  interpretations.  a.«  a Along,”  dedica^d  to  .Iiss  ." 

singer  who  could  fascinate  with  the  serenade  by  Carpenter  followed.  .At 
singer  who  could  fascinate  with  ‘"6 1 j Henry  Hadley  was  the  accoro- 

ardor  of  romantic  love  song.s.  With  ">-.'7;  ^ fo/r  of  his  own  songs,  sue- 
expressible  sensitiveness  and  dignity  he  Bruno  Seidler-Winkler  at  the 

struck  the  chords  nearest  to  the  human  pjano  in  other  groups, 
heart.  yijgg  Du.\.  as  before,  sang  generally 

Few  singers  could  equal  his  legato  well;  her  voice  has  clear 


and  strength.  Her  higher  notes  -ave 
“'"f of  effort  in  the  opening 
Mozart  number  and  at  one  or  tlo  iix. 

-nrf  freedom 

^.nd^  fluency  characterized  the  perform- 

Aram,  an  Armenian  .soprano 
season,  had  an  audi- 
'mitinLft°‘^  size  with  a largo  Armenian 
M afternoon  at 

luh  H®r  I>rogram  was  varied, 

in  Italian,  Armenian, 
Englush  and  Spanish,  but  she  seemed 
appiest  in  Armenian  folk  songs,  by 
omuas  and  otliers,  which  she  sung  in 
Here  she  showed  zest  an3 
J'’hile  what  seemed  a 
lightly  nasal  timbre  was  not  amiss 
er  tone  was  less  adapted  for  a florid 
•olor^ura  number  such  as  Bishop's 
Lark.”  This  had 
_ flute  oblipto  by  R.  K.  Williams,  who 
iso  played  solos.  Another  assisting 
oloist  wp  \ladimir  Dubinsky,  cellist, 

;iile  itmil  J.  Polak  was  the  accompany- 
^ pianist.  ■’ 

Sunday  S.vmpliony  Society 
\ capacity  audience  defied  the  vain  yes- 
erday  to  attend  the  fifth  free  noon  con 
coin  of  the  Sunday  Symphonic  Society  ii 
the  Criterion  Theatre.  There  was  much 
applau.se  at  the  conclusion  of  Frederick 
Sfahiberg’s  orchestral  .suite,  of  which  the 
.Musette  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 
The  orchestra  also  played  a movementi 
from  Goldmark'.s  "Ru.stlc  Wedding  Sym- 
phony” and  the  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  over- 
ture of  Tschaikowsky.  Bernhard  Stein- 
berg, baritone,  and  former  cantor  of 
Temple  Beth  El.  who  was  the  soloist, 
sang  "Thus  Sailh  the  Lord”  from  "The 
Messiah"  by  Handel. 


mne.  laille^Ter,  Composer,  Makes  American 
Debut  and  Plays  Piano  Part  in  Own  Work. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  second  “referendum”  concert  of  the  hh-anco-American 
Musical  Society  took  place  Saturday  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  evening  was  made  eventful  by  the  first  American  appear- 
ance of  Mile.  Germaine  Taillefer,  formerl}’-  a member  of  the 
brilliantly  advertised  Parisian  “Group  of  Six.”  She  was 
represented  by  her  first  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  performed 
by  Robert  Imandt  and  the  composer.  The  other  exciting  inci- 
dent of  the  concert  was  the  world's  first  hearing  of  pieces  by 
Charles  E.  Ives  and  Hans  Barth  written  for  the  quarter  tone 
piano.  I — 


l>ancc  and  Song  Recifal 
Miss  Rosalind  Fuller  and  Miss  .kgna  En- 
:ers  blended  their  artistic  skill  in  a recital 
it  songs  and  dances  at  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
;e  Theatre  last  night.  Throughout  the 
performance  was  far  removed  from  the 
Jj.siial  and  beaten  pathway  of  such  enter- 
r|ainments.  To  the  charm  of  a sweetly 
ytoped  .soprano  voice  Miss  Fuller  added 
!■ ' turesriue  costuming  for  her  groups  of 
lid  English  and  Scotch  songs.  The  singer 
■'ho  i.s  in  the  revival  of  "Patience,"  w'as 
most  agreeahle  in  her  interpretations. 
The  dancing  of  Miss  Pinters  pro\ided  e.v- 
eeilent  entertainment.  She  ran  the  gamut 
nf  moods.  It  was  her  "Centre  Danse,”  ggi 
to  the  music  of  Beethoven,  that  .seemed; 
to  ghe  her  greatest  opportunity  for  her 
rt.  The  singer  and  dancer  were  accom- 
panied at  the  piano  hy  Madeline  Marshall 
.Simon. 

Ne'.v  Tenor  Makes  Debut. 

Joseph  Calcia,  a new  tenor  from 
-Malta,  gave  a first  recital  in  the  Town 
Hall  Saturday  evening,  presenting  an 
operatic  program  in  Italian,  French  j 
and  English.  His  voice  revealed  a 
good  deal  of  volume  and  he  was  ef- 
fective dramatically,  but  his  tone  was 
often  unoextain  in  pitch  and  intona-  I 
tioii.  Ferdinand  Greenwald  assisted 
ably  at  the  piano. 

Fourteen  Soloists  at  Metropolitan. 

Fourteen  soloists  partieipaled  in  the 
Sunday  concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night.  The  roster 
in.'-luded  Mme.s.  Peralta,  Egener, 
.Jfario,  Ryan  and  Merle  Alcook,  and 
Messrs.  Angelo  Bada,  Chamlee,  Er- 
rolle,  Tokatyon,  Eallesters,  Laurence', 
Tlbbett,  Dldur,  Mardones  and  Leon 
Rothier.  Mr.  Bamboschek  conducted 
le  orchestra,  chorus  and  .stage  band 
in  a program  of  orchestral  numbers 
and  excerpts  from  “Boris  Godunoff,” 
"Mefistofele,”  “Faust”  and  other 
operas. 


There  were  other  matters,  of  course, 
such  as  songs  by  Casella  and  Stravin- 
sky, piano  pieces  by  Tansman,  Bela 
Eartok  and  Petyreck,  and  two  move- 
ments for  wood  wind  quartet  by 
Jacques  Ibert.  At  every  one  of  these 
progressive  affairs  so  much  of  novelty 
is  thrust  forward  that  the  newspaper 
recorder  hearing  the  creations  for  the 
first  time  has  to  take  refuge  in  im- 
jiressioiiistic  description  which  as  a 
record  has  a somewhat  sketchy  char- 
acter. 

Of  Mile.  Taillefer’s  sonata  at  least 
one  thing  can  be  said  with  sharply  de- 
fined outline,  to  wit,  that  it  was  im-' 
perfectly  perfomied.  Mr.  Imandt  failed 
to  give  clarity  to  the  outlines  of  the 
violin  p.art  and  Mile.  Taillefer’s  'piano 
plaj'ing  was  very  modest.  The  sonata 
teemed  to  be  a prettj'  piece  of  musical 
Vacework,  delicate  and  becoming  to  .a 
lady.  But  of  substance  there  was  not 
too  much.  'The  audience  appeared  to 
fce  deeply  interested  in  the  advent  of 
ilie  young  composer,  who  wa.s  pleasiigg 
to  the  eye.  t-lie  was  cordially  ap- 
plauded. 

Ctuarier  'J'onc  Scale. 

It  required  two  pianos  for  the  de- 
livery' of  a chorale  and  an  allegro  by 
Charles  E.  Ives  and  the  third  move- 
ment of  a sonata  by  Hans  Barth.  The 
naked  exhibition  of  quarter  tone  ef- 
fects did  not  come  till  the  second  num- 
ber and  then  it  excited  many  of  the 
hearers  to  laughter.  But  calmer  con- 
sideration will  perhaps  bring  to  some 
of  them  a realization  of  the  truly  ori- 
ental character  of  the  melodic  se- 
quences, a point  clearly  indicated  by 
' Mr.  E.  Robert  Schmitz  in  a five  min- 
ute address  before  the  revelation. 

The  quarter  tone  scale  can  of  course 
be  made  to  yield  interesting  results 
eiiid  again  Mr.  Schmitz  was  correct  in 
hi.s  assertion  that  dissonances  in  this 
By  stem  are  less  offensive  to  the  sensi- 
tive musical  ear  than  those  in  the 
diatonic  inodes.  The  subject  is  too 
large  to  be  discussed  in  the  record  of 
two  days’  doings  and  it  is  not  a .sub- 
ject for  daily  newspaper  comm“.Tt  at 
any  time.  Wlien  musicians  have  de- 
monstrated the  resources  of  the  system 
n will  be  time  enough  to  inquire  into 
the  artisUo,  value  of  the  music  thus 


and,  of  course,  !Mr,  Hadlej'*3  appear- 
ance at  the  end  gave  cause  for  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
audience. 


' " Schubert  in  Scots  Dialect 
TN  ENGLAND  the  musical  people  ha 
been  protesting  for  a long  time  agaii 
the  dreadful  translations  to  which  me 
foreign  songs  are  sung.  litr.  A.  H.  F 
Strangways,  who  is  one  of  the  musical 
critics  of  the  London  Times  and  the  edi- 
tor of  a high-class  quarterly,  Music  and 
Letters,  threw  the  latter  journal  open,  a 
couple  of  years  or  so  ago,  to  all  and  sundry 
who  cared  to  ti-y  their  hands  at  translat-  i 
ing  the  texts  of  -well-known  Liedcr.  Some 
extremely  happy  results  were  achieved: 
and  now  Mr.  Fox  Strangways  and  an 
English  tenor,  Mr.  SIfeuart  Wilson,  have 
published  in  book  form^bout  120  transla- 
tions of  the  Schubert  texts,  all  but  sixteen 
of  them  being  by  the  two  editors.  ("Schu- 
bert's Songs  Translated,”  by  A.  H.  Fox 
Strangways  and  Stcuart  tVilson.  Oxford 
L'^niversity  Pre.ss.  .Vmerican  price  $4.50.) 
The  melodies  alone  are  given : to  have 

printed  the  accompaniments  also  would 
have  trebled  the  co^t  of  the  volume  and 
frustrated . its  puropsc.  Every  singer  has 
his  own  copy  of  Schubert,  and  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  copy  into  it  any 
of  these  new  tr  anslations  to  -which  he  may 
take  a fancy.  1'he  English  versions  are 
copyright,  but  no  fee  is  asked  for  singing 
them  in  public:  and  they  may  be  printed 
without  payment  in  concert  programs 
provided  that  their  source  is  acknowledged. 

I should  have  liked  to  examine  a num- 
ber of  the  versions  in  detail,  comparing 
them  with  the  originals,  but  as  I am 
so  far  away  from  my  library  tliat  is  im- 
possible. But  I have  tested  them  in  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  German  words 
were  fixed  in  my  memory,  and  have  found 
them  excellent, — true  to  the  sense,  suflTi- 


Scotsman  who  heppr-.u  fo  be  alone  in 
America: 

, My  peace  I hae  tint,  niy  hert  is  sail-; 
Wttnrestfu’  I’ll  aye  be  for  ever  and  ever- 
malr. 

For  when  he's  awa’  the  place  seems  deld. 
O’  a’  the  lave  I taJ:  nae  heed. 

My  doited  thoohts  I canna  tell; 

I fear  I’m  fey,  I’m  no  mysel'. 

To  see  him  only  I keep  keekin’  oot; 

I juist  gang  furth  if  he’s  aboot. 

His  gait  sae  prood,  his  braw  gallant  mien, 
The  sweet  lauch  o’  hie  mou’,  the  brlcht 
glint  o’  his  een. 

His  words  sae  winsome,  -wha  wad  miss’? 

His  kind  handshak,  and  ol  his  kiss! 

For  him  my  hert  cries  nicht  and  day; 

O,  I wad  haud  him  sae  ticht  for  aj  e. 

And  kiss  and  kiss  him  as  he  were  mine; 
O,  blithe  in  his  kisses  wad  I dee  syne. 

I wonder  what  Goethe  would  have  said 
to  this.  The  sincerity  of  Mr.  Gray’s  ver- 
sions is  undeniable;  but  for  my  part  I can- 
not quite  reconcile  their  rustic  pungency 
with  the  beautifully  groomed  music  of 
Schubert.  Yet  it  is  probably  only  a matter 
of  long  association,  for  I am  not  conscious 
of  any  Incongruity  w-hen  the  Scots  melodies 
— some  of  them  of  flawless  beauty — are 
sung  to  the  dialect  -words. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


clently  poetic,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
produced.  At  present  the  employment  i from  two  such  sound  musicians,  scrupulous 
oC  quarter  tone  melody  nnd  harmony  ©f  the  correspondence  of  the  musical  and 
1.S  in  the  e-i perimenta!  stage,  ^ the  verbal  accents.  It  is  interesting  to 

Among  the  other  items  of  in  erest , their  confession  that  "Heldenroeslein” 

In  the  coriqert  w.as  the  of , Kdnlg  in  Thule”  entirely  de- 

some  songs  by  ^^ne.  !^ymonde  ^ profess  themselves  not 

is  almost  aUklte  satisfied  with  the  "Erlklng.”  but  it 

beautiful  song  and  an  eloquent  expres-  reads  better  and  sings  better  than  any 

Sion  of  a mood.  Certainly  it  1s  the  other  version  I know. 

most  persuasive  lyric  creation  of  the  There  are  in  the  volume  some  curious 
Italian  master  that  the  present  writer  experiments  in  -which  the  Amerlc-an  reader 
bits  heard.  And  it  was  worth  while  to  interested.  In  "Music  and  Letters,” 

bear  the  four  Bartok  pieces  played  ex-  Ale.xander  Gray  gave  a number  of 

cellently  by  Mr.  Schmitz.  ^ te  - e-  German  poems  into  the 

gro  Barbaro  is  ^ o/eenuine  savage  Scots  dialect.  Mr.  Fox  Strang-ways  prints 

plies  and  IS  a thing  of  genuine. sat  a„e  volume.- 


po'wer. 


1 Miss  Dux  Sings  Now  Song.  I 

Mlos  Oaire  Dux,  soprano,  gave  her 
' second  song  recital  this  season  before 
I a large  audience  yesterday  afternoon 

in  AeoUan  Hall.  Her  program  began  ' .7- ^^g'pjayer  of  Casablanca. 
' with  five  songs  by  Mozart,  two  beingi  -.ophlagrende  Herzen” 
i“Da.s  Veilchcn”  and  “ Sehnsucht  nach 
1 dem  Fruehling.”  The  second  group 
' comiirised  a new  song,  "Twilight, ' by 
i Leeds  Mitchell,  and  his  lyric,  . “The 
' Look”;  Deems  Taylor’s  “Song  for 
Lovers”  and  "The  Messenger.”  a song 
i by  Hagetnan.  dedicated  to  Miss  Dux, 
entitled  “Me  Company  Along,”  and 
1 Carpenter’s,  “Serenade.”  Songs  by 


Liszt  and  Strauss  and  a. 
group  by  Henry  Hadle>,  tzith 
composer  at  the  P^ano.  ^completed  th; 
list.  Richard  Strauss  s Ion 

repeated  and  so  was  Hadley 

>•  straussi 

drew  ht 

"Staendchen”  as  an  encore.  Asid- 
from  some  faulty  tone  production  Hilisi 
DUX  sang  with  rare  charm  of  vole, 
and  style  and  merited  the 
tic  applause  given  her.  applause  which 
she  justly  shared  with  her  regu lail 
accoSnlst.  Bruno  Seidler-Wlnkle; 
It  fact  it  was  a recital  when  mud 

appTau^e  was  in  order  The  Straus, 

8(mgs  won  even  "bravas’  for  Miss  Dux. 


along,  of  course,  with  English  versions. 
"Der  Doppelganger”  •.'tm.s  thus: 

The  nichi's  deid  still,  there's  no  a soon’. 
In  this  hooee  dwalt  the  lass  I lo'ed. 

It's  long,  lang  sin’  she  quat  the  toon. 

But  aye  the  hoose  stands  whaur  it  stUde. 
A callant  stands,  and  gowps  abiine. 

He  seems  to  dree  the  rage  o’  hell. 

It  gars  me  grue,  when  by  the  iniine 
1 see  nane  ither  than  mysel'. 

You  ill-daein’  wraUh,  gae  hod  your  face, 
■yChat  gars  you  geek  at  a’  the  pcin 
That  ance  I tholed  upon  this  place, 

Sae  mony  a nicht  in  auld  lang  syne. 

Mr.  Gray’s  translation  of  "Margaret  at 
he  Splnnlns-Ti'heel,”  again,  will  touch  a 
esponslve  chord  in  t'no  breast  of  any 


I By  Deems  Taylot 


(l^epnitiled  from  ye*Uxda.v'«-  late 
editions.) 

JEANNETTE  VREELAND. 

The  young  soprano  who  gave  her 
flret  New  York  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
^^esterday  afternoon  had  reversed  the 
practice  customary  among  so  many 
singers.  Instead  of  rushing  before 
the  metropolitan  public  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  her 
career,  courting  the  verdict  of  «an 
important  and  exacting  musical  pub- 
lic without  adequate  preparation, 
Miss  'V’reeland  has  been  singing  out- 
side New  York  for  several  seasons, 
getting  the  training  and  experience 
that  public  appearances  alone  can 
give.  "When,  yesterday,  she  did 
finally  make  her  debut  here  as  a re- 
citalist, she  had  something  very  def- 
inite to  offer  and  made  an  excep- 
tionally favorable  impression. 

Her  program,  well  arranged,  al- 
though not  unusual.  Included  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Strauss,  Hugo  'Wolff,  a group 
in  French  and  a group  in  English, 
■with  the  aria:  “Me  "Volla  Seule,” 

from  tBlzet’s  *‘Les  Pecheurs  des 
Perles,”  as  its  most  ambitious  offer- 
ing. In  these  she  revealed  a voice 
of  comparatively  light ' texture,  but 
clear  and  round  in  quality,  handled 
with  great  vocal  skill  and  consider- 
able art.  Her  lower  voice  seemed  to 
lack  carrying  power  somewhat,  al- 
though nervousness  may  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  this;  and  to  her 
credit  be  it  said  that  she  never  gave 
any  indication  of  trying  to  force  it 
beyond  its  natural  volume.  | 

Her  tone  production  is  «asy  and  i 
natural,  her  phrasing  and  sense  of  line 
exceptionally  good,  and  her  diction  in 
the  three  languages  she  sang  crystal 
clear.  Her  program  was  not  greatly 
'taxing,  from  an  interpretative  point  of  ■ 
view,  but  that  very  fact  made  for  the 
hearers  enjoj-ment,  reltevln-g  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
and  anxious  tension  that  Imbues  so 
many  song  recitals  with  the  general 
atmosphere  of  a wrestling  match. 
This  was  an  afternijon  of  good  mu- 
sic, delightfully  sung:  one  to  be  re- 
membered with  genuine  pleasure. 

The  opera  was  ‘‘Die  WalKuere, 
with  a fine  cast  that  Included  Retn- 
berg,  Larsen-Todsen,  Branzell.  White-  I 
hill  -and  Tauchcr.  with  Bodanzky  con-  j 
ducting.  The  evening's  recital  wm 
given  by  Doris  Doe.  contralto,  whe 
sang  Italian.  German,  French  and 
English  songs  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

JEANETTE  VREELAND  SINUo. 

Soprano  Has  a Clear.  Musical  Voice  ^ 

and  a Fine  Stage  Presence. 

A fine  stage  presence,  youth,  good 
looks  and  a soprano  voice,  clenr.  imi- 1 


ttnU  Itntfintr' .)cnU- 
Vrl  i'J^Bd  tB  th*  Immrdlati'  fnvor  of 
. aiid'cneo  at  ^•ollan  Hall  j .vncrday 
ernuon.  Vhe<  volt*  h:ul  nn  aijivi-able 
nbff.  beat  when  not  forced  In  umlne 
siii'c,  vtay  syoipathctlo  and  curnss- 
W In  its  Kondor  aapccl>;;  It  dovclopod 
nice  1(  c.ato  which,  however,  had  a ten- 
icucy  to  slide  dwn  from  note  to  note. 
%U!  urllcuIiiUon  waa  eapoelally  good  In 
Entrll.'<h.  not  80  good  in  French,  whore 
the  tone  becamo  nasal  and  the  diction 
hot  Miri'iclently  precise.  The  runs  were 
delib'ilfully  light  and  liquid  as  exempli- 
fied In  the  vo(  illiod  "Allolula"  of  Mo- 

2I-.it. 

Mi.  s Vrccland  wo.s  very  h.appy  In  the 
Imcrpr*  1 itlon  of  her  <ilasslc  and  Qer- 
:.n  Kioiip.s;  they  suited  the  lyric  ten- 
•ney  d her  talent.  At  present  her 
v.ilr.  deis  not  seem  heav.v  enough  for 
ill.'  ■'ramrtlc  works,  but  what  she  does 
In  !■  *r  wn  medium  Is  pleasing  and  will 
p y continued  cultivation. 

The  udlcncc  recalled  the  singer  many 
til  ! --.  Hid  received  In  return  several  en- 
Hcrbert  Goode  .gave  an  excellent 
iioianlment. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orche.stra  took 
place  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  program  con.siated 
of  Schumann’s  C major  symphony,  the  second  of  hi.s  four. 
Leo  Ornstein’s  second  piano  concerto  with  the  compoaer 
pianist  and  Tschaikowsky’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  fantasy  over- 
ture. The  last  number  is  perfonned  frequently  in  this  town 
and  it  goes  Avithout  saying  that  it  was  well  played  by  the 
musicians  from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  The  Schumann 
symphony  had  enjoyed  a rest  since  the  last  night  of  October, 
1922,  when  it  Avas  admirably  played  by  the  orchestra  which 
played  it  admirably  last  evening. 

Ornstein’s  concerto 


lOl-  II  . II., '2  . 


fu,  )- 
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The  rliiladelphia  Orchestra 
lE.N’EA'ER 

stein  I am  reminded  of  an  anec 
dole  i'lld  of  Eiszt  by 
^olume  of  reminiscences 
llahed  a few  years  ago.  Some  one  showed 
l.iszt  a.  score  by  a young  composer  that 
interested  him  greatly  by  reason  of  its 
novelty  and  audacity.  When  he  had  read 
it  through  Liszt  asked  how  old  the  young 
man  was.  They  told  him  (I  think)  sixteen. 

Liszt  put  the  score  aside  with  a sigh  and 

remarked,  "He’ll  come  to  nothing.  The  

precocity  of  it,  says  Cosima,  appalled  him.  nothing  about  its  obviously  Oriental 
AA'hen  some  of  us,  ten  years  or  so  ago,  character.  There  are  two  or  three 
ventured  to  doubt  whether  Ornstein  would  phrases  which  suggest  Rlmsky-Kor- 
come  to  anything,  we  were  solemnly  warned  sakov  ^and_  hi.s  Arabian^^^excimsions 
of  the  danger  of  making  up  our  minds  too 
quickly  about  music  so  original,  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  day,  as  his.  Last  night 
we  heard  his  second  piano  concerto,  with 
himself  at  the  piano.  I learn  from  the 
program  note  that  the  work  first  tadpoled 
itself  into  the  world  in  1921  as  a sonata 
for  two  pianos.  AVhen  it  evolved  into  the 
trog  stage  I do  not  know';  but  w'C  axe  piob* 
ably  Justified  in  regarding  the  concerto  as 
representative  of  the  Ornstein  of  today. 

And  that  Ornstein  is  evidently  Just  the 
one  that  might  have  been  pi'edicled  from  j^hon 
the  Ornstein  of  1916. 

,\s  with  so  many  composei's  of  the 
jiresent  time,  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
write  music  that  is  all  of  a piece.  His 
texture  is  that  of  about  1921;  his  melody, 
lor  t’. ..  most  part,  is  that  of  any  time  be- 
t 


Mr.  Ornstein’s  concerto  was  orig 
Inally  heard  hero  In  1921  as  a sonata 
for  two  riianos,  Mme.  Ethel  I.,eg'nska 
playing  the  second  piano.  In  its  new 
guise  It  assumes  a far  lai'ger  im- 
portance, chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
I'ovelation  of  color  possibilities  which 
could  not  be  disclosed  by  two  pianos. 
Orchestration  has  made  new  music 
of  it.  What  the  intentions  of  the 

I THINK  «f  Leo  Orn-  author  may  have  been  remain  ob-  I 

..  scure.  He  has  not  explained  himself  | 
explicitly  in  his  communication  to  i 
his  daughtei-  in  a program  annotator.  I 

tliat  was  pub-  it  did  not  require  an  authorative  j 

statement  from  him  to  inform  us  | 
that  the  composition  Is  not  a piano  j 
concerto  in  the  ancient  sense,  bi^; 
rather  a work  for  orchestra  and 
piano  concerto  in  the  ancient  sense., 
but  X'ather  a work  for  orchestra  and 
piano  in  which  the  former  is  quite 
as  truly  a principal  as  the  latter. 
The  program  notes  furnished  an  an- 
alysis of  the  composition,  but  said 


nevor  lof.l  touch  with  beauty.  I coxild  not 
pgree,  liowevpr.  with  hU  strtngendo  In  lb<* 
love  mii.sic,  and  least  of  all  In  the  repetl 
lion  of  It.  8urely  this  exquisite  atrain 
should  be  .allowed  to  poxir  Itself  out  un- 
hurried, with  a kind  of  full-throated  ease. 
The  great  melody  in  D flat  Is  the.  longe.st 
Tchalkov.'ki  ever  wrote,  and  it  -hould  l>r 
left  to  uncoil  Itself,  fold  by  fold,  at  its  own 
natural  pace. 

ERNEST  NEW  .MAN. 


By  OLIN  DOWNB9. 


but  the  most  captivating  melodic 
phrases  in  the  concerto  were  sti>-ely 
suggested  to  the  composer  by  Chinese 
music. 

Resembles  Chinese  Hymn. 

Onj  suspects  him  of  having  listened 
♦■o  a Chinese  orchestra  and  t-j  the 
(trash  of  a.  temple  gong  and  said  to' 
himself  "Here  is  something  which 
can  be  developed  into  an  Occidental 
work  of  art.”  Did  Mx\  Ornstein  ever 
hear  the  ancient  hymn  for  the  sacri- 
fice to  Confucius  beginning  "Ta  tsal 
tseu”?  He  produced  seme- 


woen  1890  and  1910,— a rag-bag  of  long- 
discarded  cliches.  AA^e  are  all  of  us  anxious 
to  get  away  from  the  old  harmonic  tex- 
ture, that  has  done  its  work  and  must  now 


I the  new  school.  For  most  of  this 
concerto  radiates  evidences  of  an  ex- 
traordinary talent,  of  a mind  eccen- 
tric' at  times  and  at  others  wayward, 
but  possessing  the  power  to  make 


cinatit^  kind.  The  slow  movement, 
which  begins  with  an  indubitably  Chi- 
nese phrase,  is  of  genuine  beauty 
even  when  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  gray  haired  and  ossi- 
fied music  lover. 

In  short  this  composition,  despite 
gome  individual  peculiarities  which 
stamp  it  as  real  Ornstein,  is  some- 
thing which  should  not  be  dismissed 
with  a curt  nod  becau.se  it  has  found 
It.s  substance  in  the  almost  unknown 
flowery  empire  and  discerned  its  ar- 
tistic relationship  to  Western  progress 

in  music.  It  Is  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
vork  will  not  be  permitted  to  lapse 
nto  silence  and  forgotten.  It  should 
le  performed  two  or  three  times.  Af- 
terward there  may  be  a clearer  con- 
viction of  its  worth.  The  present 
writer  can  only  declare  that  outside 
of  the  masterpieces  of.  Stravinsky  he 
has  heard  no  modernist  work  that 
held  his  interest  more  closely  nor  any 
that  contained  more  pages  of  real 
beauty. 


remember  nothing  to  compare  with  it  for 
iierfection  of  orchestral  virtuosity. 

TchaikovsJ<ra  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 


thing  wonderfully  resembling  it  when 
he  wrote  the  cantabile  of  his  first 
movement.  And  in  various  parts  of 
the  work  there  are  both  rhythms  and 
harmonies  which  seem  to  have 
floated  westward  from  the  gardens  of 
the  imperial  ancestors. 

The  music  will  probably  be  pro- 
nounced modernistic,  and  in  a cer- 
tain sense  and  in  many  particulars 
It  is.  But  without  question  Mr.  Orn- 

, . V,,,*  thorn  istein  has  demonsti'ated  the  opening 

make  way  for  a new  ns  r , ! ^ interesting  field  for  the  well'd 

is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  elaborating  a j harmonies  and  rebellious  rhythms  of 
new  texture  without  also  finding  the  ideas 
that  are  its  -natural  correlative.  These 
people  are  all  alike;  they  write  in  a new 
language  and  think  in  an  old  one.  One 

can  rorglve  Ornstein  his  plentiful  tributes,  i . , , , - „r.-i  foo 

in  thi.“  concerto,  to  Rimsky- Korsakov  and  T,h»  .=imv  mov..mPT,t 

others;  what  is  hardest  to  forgive,  as  in 
the  case  of  so  mucli  of  Stravinsky,  is  the 
essential  commonplace  of  most  of  the  com- 
poser's cwn  thinking.  We  have  heard 
nearly  all  of  it  before.  Now  and  then,  it 
is  true,  Ornstein  will,  hit  upon  an  idea 
that  promises  excellently:  but  it  comes  to 
nothing  after  the  first  few  bars.  For  the 
rest,  the  new  cut  of  the  clothes  cannot 
blind  us  to  the  Insigniflcanec  of  the  lit- 
tle body  that  is  strutting  about  in  them. 

,\nd  how  old-fashioned  all  'his  kind  of 
music  sounds  now!  It  dates  horribly.  We 
reel  that  it  is  at  least  five  years  old  and 
.shows  its  age:  whereas  Bach  is  only  two 
hundred.  There  Is  no  music  so  hopelessly 
antiquated  as  that  of  the  dartetore  yester- 
da.v. 

Schumann's f major  symphony  is  losing 
a good  deal  of  Its^  vitality  with  the'passing 
years,  hut  the  scherzo  is  still  the  joy  it 
used  to  be.  Not  being  deeply  engrossed  in 
the  work  itself.  I could  devote  most  of  my 
aitention  to  the  performance.  Mr.  Stokow. 

.ski  and  the  orchestra  were  in  their  finest 
vein  throughout,  but  to  do  Justice  to  the 
pla.\ing  of  (be  scherzo  one  would  have  to 
search  the  dictionary  for  -superlatives.  In 

overtur'-  Mr.  Stokowski  gave  us  a.  po; 
formance  that,  for  all  Its  vividness  of  color, 
I 


•F.  *11' 


lla 


long  experience  of  concert-going  1 can 


The  rbiladelphhi  Orchestra. 

It  is  perhaps  symptomatic  of  what 
ears  have  gone  through  at  recent  con- 
certs of  modern  music  that  the  piano 
concerto  of  Leo  Orn.stcin,  played  by  the 
composer  and  the  Pliiladciphia  Orches- 
tra last  night  In  Carnegie  Hall,  sounded 
so  organic,  so  powerful  and  In  many 
places  so  beautiful ! This  was  a wholly 
unexpected  sen.sation.  Had  overdoses  of 
Stravinsky,  Milhaud,  and  what  not, 
hardened  us  to  the  driving  energy,  the 
high-geared  sonorities  and  hurtling, 
clashing  harmonics  of  this  thing,  or  had 
Mr.  Ornstein  expressed  himself  more 
clearly  and  convincingly  than  in  other 
compositions  which  had  been  occasion 
for  annoyance  or  laughter?  Or  was  It 
simply  that  a listener  had  wakened  to 
things  he  had  not  realized  before? 
j There  was,  in  any  event,  the  pleasure- 
able  sensation  of  encountering  mu.sic  of 
new  and  fa.«cinating  qilalities:  music  of 
a strong  physjognomy,,  a logic  that 
, grammarians  would  try  to  refute,  and  a 
' fcclingr  which  is  c<^Dt<^iuporHneous  in  tn\ 

. deeper  and  more  sij^nificant  meaning 
of  that  term.  It  is  a very  intensive 
mu.sic.  stark  and  stripped  to  its  essen- 
tiais.  It  proceeds  from  an  acute  sensi- 
' bility  and  the  emotions  or  today,  it 
! has,  furthermore,  especially  in  the  slow 
1 movement,  a strange  murky  beauty 
There  is  the  sense  of  landscapes  not 
seen  by  day,  but  beheld  in  sleep-chas- 
ings. and  the  more  troubling  ; 

orous  for  that.  But  above  all  ^ere  is 
the  dynamic  force  and 
rhythms  that  grips  the  listener  an<l  does 
not  let  hi  mgo  until  tbe  end  of  the  pei 
formance;  and,  pervading 
artistic  sensibility,  a real  ,.c 

icompositlon  put  on  paper  because  theie 
'was  a real  urge  to  express  something 
wfthln  IMm  on  the  part  of  the  composer 
This  concerto  should  be  b?a''d  soon 
again.  It  is  one  of  the  rnost  interesting 
new  works  to  have  been  heard  ^bls  sea- 
!son.  AVhether  it  has  the 
lecture  which  best  endures 
time  and  taste  is  a question  better  KTl 
; to  more  intimate  acquaintance  T' ' ‘b  ® 
work;  but  it  is  music  to  be  carefully 
heeded.  It  had  been  previous^  heard 
as  a sonata  for  two  pianos. 
stein  had  played  it  with  b>thel  Begin,  ka 
in  that  form  In  Boston  and 
, But  he  rewrote  much  of  It 
chestial  version  heard  last  night.  Ihe 
piTformance  was  very  effoctn  e.  mi  • 
Ornstein  playing  the  coF 

completc  mastery,  iVL'-  Stokowski  col 
■ laborating  with  him  in  a 
lask,  with  results  that  no  doubt  pre 
sented  the  music  to  the  best  advantage, 
delighting  some  and  puzzling  others 
the  audience.  ^ 

The  other  compositions  on  Uie 
gram  were  Schumann’s  t.  major  .sjm- 
phonv  and  Tschaikow.sky’s  overture 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Of 
work  Mr.  Stokow.«kl  gave  a 'cry  bril 
Hant  and  expre.ssivc  perfoimance. 
whether  or  not  he  followed  the  score 
to  the  letter.  A performance  of  aca- 
demic  correctness  would  not  b®'’® 
vealed  the  essential  spirit  ^be  sjm 
phony  as  he  did,  and  ce^rtainly 
not  have  made  the  orchestra  ®b 

superbly  The  performance,  in  this  le- 
spect  far  transoiinded  Schumann’s  scor- 
ing For  the  Tschaikowsky  overture.  1 
with  the  love  theme  and  the  ei^ulsit-  ; 
mu.sic  of  Juliet’s  cliamber.  as  ; 

not  be  said.  The  overture  ‘p  , 

i a melodramatic  manner  which  em- , 
phasized  its  fault.s  rather  moie  than  its 
vlnues  In  this  work-or  In  two-thli'ds  ; 
nf  if  'T’^phalkowsk V said  his  say  ^ ill* » 

wa.s  nartly  lost.  ihe  hall 
crowded  The  enthusiasm  of  the  audl-  ; 
cnee  was  of  the  usual  quality  (xnd  dojn- 
onstration.  aitliough  it  v'ns  }bat 

.some  were  dismayed  by  Mr.  Om.steln  s j 
I concerto.  

Dohnonyi  and  the  State  Symphony. 

A Dohnanyl  program,  with  Ernst  A'on 
Dohnanyi  as  composer,  pianl.-^t  and  con- 
ductor w'as  given  by  the  State  Symphony  ^ 
Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  In  Car- 
negie Hall.  ■ There  were  "ftr.st  time"  i 


■ir.v.  -n  10'.  '..  ‘ III.!'  i i i..  t.i, 

I’-ith.  It  V fh  .t  , ! f'-  '•  I I • 

cncrit  -n  Hi: . t.  . ?.?,  1 ■ 'l. 

■ind*  r .Mr.  Iiobr  • : dc.  : >n  It  : 

» -rv  .'ffi  i-ii  . i:  • of  niu  il< , 
for  double  find,.  '*  i wllh  eitc:  b'  ■ 

A Jluni  irliiri  ndlonil  ong,  ' ---.it." 

la  employed  and  l.i  ' -■  itl  . if..  . 

with  other  thenu  ..  ineheilii  l',, 
tlonal  h>mn,  In  count,  rpolnt.  i tie  pie  • 
Honnrour  md  Inipo  In.,  md  It  li  pi  b I • 
that  the  overture  will  h;  v c a v.  ’e  ime 
place  on  more  than  oiif  e.jne  * pi  ..-;riin. 

Tlie  suite  that  follow-d.  In  four  .:iov  - 
rnents.  Is  of  varying  quality;  always 
inuslchtnly  In  the  wilting,  often  full  of 
charm  and  In  place!  r.  fh  tin,:  the  in- 
fluence of  Hungariin  muiilc  Tie  firet 
xnovcnient.  with  varlutlons.  1;  j.-Tlinp* 
the  strongest  of  the  four.  "rturai  a 
Hiingarla’’  I.r  a .suit,  of  five  ph  . s, 
based  on  Hungarian  folk  tiint"  'i  i. 
forth  has  a type  of  Kypsy  ung  and 
refrain  ami  after  eaeh  phra  . ..  Uc 

song  a sighing  rejolmler  from  tk-  i 
orchestra  which  gives  an  unusual  atii  -. 
phere  to  the  pa.ssage. 

The  Variations  for  piano  ami  orch-  .- 
1 la  are  known.  Thev  an-  brilllantl; 
written,  of  courr.:  ; some  of  them  hav< 
humor  and  fantasy;  others  .fieemed  a 
little  Self-consclou.s  and  unnej  r -.-.ry. 
They  offer  the  pianist  excellent  oppor- 
tunity and  employ  advantageou-fly  va 
rlous  capacities  of  the  on  In  dr  . BiH 
the  fault  Inherent  in  thi.^  composition 
waa  Inherent  In  much  .of  the  olhcr 
music  of  Mr.  Dohnanyl  heard  on  liiir 
occasion.  It  Is  at  basis  of  .a  rather 
conventional  type  and  much  impi ' -s-  - 
nated  with  German  idioms  and  German 
methods  of  development  not  new  -md 
not  particularly  aricstlng  today.  They 
frequently  smother  originality  which 
i now  and  again  di.splay.s  itself,  and  then 
' hides  Us  head  under  familiar  fomuilai;. 

; In  Mr.  Dolinanyt’s  inu.«lc.  It  is  d. outly 
to  be  wished  that  he  had  not  been  edu- 
cated so  thoroughly  In  the  German 
manner  and  that  Brahms  had  not  been 
such  a predominating  influence  In  hlf 
ilevelopment.  From  a natural  exotlci.im 
1 (if  temperament  and  invention,  inon 
which  would  be  abreast  of  today, 
happily  ahead  of  It.  might  have  been 
expected.  As  pianist  Mr.  Dohnanyl  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  as  conductor  hi 
got  far  more  from  the  orchestra  tlian  i 
Us  previous  leaders.  There  war  a/ 
rather  small  but  very  enthusiastic  audl-/ 
cncc. 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA.  ■» 

The  sonata  that  Leo  Ornstein  w u’  “ , 
fbr  two  pianos  four  years  ago,  = hd 
w hich  ho  and  Ethel  Leginska  play- 
In  ^Vcolian  Hall  during  the  wlnL  r oi 
1921-22,  reappeared  at  last  nig.. 
Philadelphia  Orch'pstra  concert  as  a 
concerto  with  orchestra,  w-Ch  -'r. 
Ornstein  playing  the-  solo  iva; " , 

The  work  sounded  Imprcr^’ve  ac  a 
sonata,  and  It  sounds  to  even  better 
advantage  In  it.s  new  form.  \A''‘;i  .h» 

1 exception  of  Kardl  Hz;  nanow.ik;, 
Ornstein  is  the  single  so-cklled  nit: 
'modern  composer  whose  music  si  m 
to  be  the  result  of  a creative,  as  dis- 
tlnguighed  from  a cerebral  Impulse. 
The  new  concerto  Is  music  to  n-ipect. 
even  when  it  is  not  altogether  compre 
hensible.  One  m:  y quarrel  occasion- 
ally with  the  composer’s  methods  f 
self- expression,  but  one  may  n.  ' for 
an  Instant  doubt  '.is  intellectual  hon- 
esty and  esthetic  iniegrlty. 

It  is  noi  inu.-  c i lat  can  be  cata- 
llogvod.  This.'  of  course,  t-s  :o  Its 
^Compose''*s  credit.  Its  thrc(s  mov  = 
.iiii'iits  1,‘onlain  passages  a-  acridly 
idl.ssonant  ; s an>  thing  In  R(  ,i...  nl.  r- 
inr  !’  e h:(: 
iu  not  (- 
'schcmi- 
!the  occr..'’^ 
i'lvefy 

ehori  pro? 

Jh'f'ir  iiidi  opulin?--. 

Till-  dlsscinaai  m'  t il'  mu-'i  i ‘ 
iliR  thing  onr  remru'  .s.  ThV 

proli.ably  dii<-  I" 

i-irln,  ali-ri.a  .h;!  rr.oii!  . ' ■ 

pos' r.s  wii.'.  " m = -iU.ii- 
<M!i  writ,  melody  and  ■-  r R L 
.struetuie.  His  concert.  !r  N 
usual  free  inovenxeni.v.  and  th. 

! opment  of  Us  liiematii;  : ) 

* occasionally  Inrd  to  fol.ow,  Ir.::! . 

I'li.'!.  'mf.ble  I'aft-  rn. 

His  then'.-''-':  : - ^ strongly  r..- ! <1 
: charart'  '■  Their  rhythin-t,  '.  ‘i-  ' 

^ ly  Immi  n.'^'  ■>  < omp'r.x.  oo'i! ha 

1:  been  devis.'d  by  n.?h!  bu*^  R'Ur 
i and  .he  n.ri'idl''  h.’n  "I*., 
u th.-'  w'!iilin  „ iindulr  *oi  V ( irient  -Ii 
Hin*  - h.arai-t.  izi " "n  :ch  IT  - - 


■r  Struvin.sky;  but  '■ 

r.  >n 

1 to  an>  ppi’tlciihir  h.v. 

: 

He  e.i-;  b-  diatonic 

-v'J  n 

•ion  a.  isr  i,  and  v.  ~y 

- tV.  - 

and  (ipmi  of  ht“-  -'h'" 

i.ftT  -f!C 

igressl.u.K  arc  'V-rr- 

■\ri:  in 

Oi 


that  - hara*  t.;_i7.( 
folk-musi-i.  r'ne  gem  iu’  tr  ! ' t 
work  is  pcisim'-.  c.  There  Is 
.sun  In  it.  It  is  - J lc  o p-  ’ (■  wi. 
earnr  tn<  ' ! - '-'.d  troubled,  m 'h.. 
,=  iitv. 


lo 


<.’*rnsi*  in  is  ns  y-''!  sonie-what  w-tnt,-  . 

^ I ill?  In  resourcei'uliiess.  I-Ie  dRvelops 
material  com'incinjrly  enough  as , 

! r as  he  gwee,  but  his  sustaining  j 
poorer  is  not  equal  to  his  plan.  He  is 
led,  accordingly,  into  introducing  too  I 
’ -viny  ?ubsldlary  themes,  which  tend 
:to  make  parts  of  the  concerto, 

! especially  in  the  finale,  scattered  and 
episodic  in  effect.  I 

1 The  piano  part  is  difficult  but  not 
: .-hotyy.  It  is  welded  firmly  to  the  or- 
i .'r  tral  ai-i'ompaniment,  and  should 
i lueatly  l)e  considered  more  as  an 
jin.-nrument  in  the 'orchestra  tlian  as  a 
{*c-;.aj'ate  musical  entity.  The  effect  of 

|:'i>e  work  would  probably  have  been 
nearer  the  composer's  desires  if  the 
• la  ,.j  could  have  been  placed  behind 
■orf  of  the  string  choirs. 

I Mr.  Opnstein  played  his  allotted  por- 
:;'n  con  amore,,  needless  to  say,  and 
' .Mr.  Stokowski  gave  a reading  of  the 
' orchestral  part  that  must  have  been 
1 magnificently  satisfying  to  the  com- 
j poser  as  well  as  his  hearers.  The  au- 
dience seemed  genuinely  moved  ^nd 
I stirred  by  the  music,  and  recalled  the 
1 young  cqmposer  many  times. 

The  other  two  numbers  on  the  pro- 
i gram — and  their  playing  deserves  far 
' more  space  han  is  possible  herfe — 
were  the  Schumann  second  symphony 
and  Chykovsky’s  "Romeo  and  Juiiet” 
i overture-fantasy.  The.  symphony 
i was  a brilliant  and  poetic  achieve-  | 

■ rnent.  The  scherzo  was  done  with  j 
'such  dazzling  virtuosity  that  Mr.  j 
I Sitowkpwski  made  the  whole  first  vlo-  i 
, I in  section  stand  u&  to  take  a solo-  I 
I l.st's  bow  on  its  own  account.  j 

'Zonrerf  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra; 
j^eopold  Stokowski  conductor;  soloist,  Leo 
Ornsteln.  Carnegie  Hall ; 

PROGRAM 

Schumann,  . . .Symphony  No.  2.  in  O major, 
Op.  6 ! 

Ornstein. ..  .Concerto  for  piano  eind  or- 
chestra. Op,  89 

Leo  Ornsteln.  pianist 
I'chalkovsUy . . . . Overlin e Fantasy.  "Romeo 
and  Juliet" 

What  has  happened  to  Mr.  Leo  Orn- 
stein?  We  all  remember  him  as  he  was 
in  1915,  when  his  “Wild  Men’s  Dance,” 
his  “Dwarf  Suite’’  and  his  “Impressions 
of  Motre  Dame”  set  the  town  by  the 
ears:  the  manipulator  of  a new  and 
perturbing  art  of  tones,  vehement,  un- 
tamed, iconoclastic,  wildly  original. 
That  Ornstein  was  the  absorbed,  slow- 
paced, fanatical  youth  of  twenty,  ap- 
parently the  victim  of  some  malign 
hypnosis,  who  frightened  his  gentle 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  the  ad- 
mirable Mrs.  Tapper,  almost  out  of 
her  wits  when  he  played  for  her  his 
“Wild  Men’s  Dance,”  the  like  of  which 
neither  she  nor  any  one  else  had  heard 
before. 

Since  1917,  or  thereabout.®,  Ornstein 
has  eluded  the  spotlight.  One  specu- 
lated about  his  occupation,  his  prog- 
ress a.s  thinker  and  artist.  He 
made  occasional  appearances  in  the 
roles  of  pianist  and  composer,  but  the 
course  of  his  development  as  a music- 
maker  was  not  clear.  Last  night  he 
exhibited  a new  piano  concerto  for  the 
first  time  in  Mew  York,  under  the  dis- 
tinguished patronage  of  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski and  his  fulgent  orchestra;  and 
now  we  know  a little  more  pbout 
Ornstein.  But  not  much.  For  w’hat 
he  has  revealed  leaves  us  still  puzzled 
and  unsure  concerning  his  direction 
anii  his  indicated  destination. 

« « ♦ 

M . Ornstein,  judging  from  this  con- 
certo i'which  was  composed  originally 
an  a sonata  for  two  pianos,  but  was 
lately  rewritten  for  orchestra),  appears 
to  be  advancing  very  rapidly  backward. 
He  hat  rever.sed  the  usual  course  of  a 
composer.  Most  music  makers  begin 
ly  being  groping,  imitative  and  deriva- 
tive, and  gradually  evolve  what  indi- 
viduality they  possess.  Mr.  Ornstein '| 
ha  i turned  this  tradition  on  its  vener- j’ 
ah':'  head.  He  began  by  being  viru-  j 
lentiy  individual,  and  is  now  on  the  way  ■ 
‘c  becoming  a perfectly  well  behaved  i 
- cl.f.  ->j  composers  who  are  not  even 
i/.od  iTii^t?  o.'.e  is  horrified,  in  listen- i| 
ir.'f  te  thir  concerto,  to  come  upon 
li.  .1:,!:;.".  nr  . .Scriabin i^ ms,  Tchaikov- 
sk-. ; rn.s,  < vi  n Chopinisms.  To  be  sure,  j 
tberf  ; a ger  -vous  tribute  to  a younger. 


fellow  Russian,  Stravinsky,' in  the  lasTj 
movement.  But  then  Stravinsky,  as  he  ( 
himself  has  insisted,  is  no  modernist. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  in  short,  is  no  longer 
the  Wild  Man  of  Music.  He  has  come 
in  off  the  storm-swept  heath,  has  re- 
moved the  straw  from  his  hair,  has 
built  himself  a bungalow  in  the 
.suburbs  of  Musicland,  and  is  under- 
stood to  have  applied  for  the  position 
of  professor  of  theory  at-  the  New 
i’ngiand  Conservatory  of  Music  when- 
ever there  is  a vacancy. 

* 3k  A 

Frankly,  we  do  not  know  quite  what 
to  make'  of  all  this.  Mr.  Ornstein’s 

concerto  sounds  as  if  it  had  been  writ- 
ten by  a clever  young  student  of  twen- 
ty who  had  just  discovered  Scriabin, 
was  still  haunted  by  the  graceful  Ori- 
entalism of  “Scheherazade,”  had  a 
sneaking  admiration  for  Tchaikovsky, 
and  was  half  dazzled,  half  frightened 
by  Stravinsky.  It  is  rambling,  long- 
winded,  tiresome,  sometimes  senti- 
mental. Its  bipod-pressure  is  low;  it 

moons  and  maunders;  it  is  anything 
but  tense;  it  is  as  subversive  and  icon- 
oclastic as  an  outing  of  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary. 

That  it  is  wholly  sincere  we  do  not 
doubt — no  one  who  did  not  mean  it  and 
feel  it  could  have  written  such  music. 
But  to  think  of  this  concerto  as  the 
product  of  the  mind  and  imagination 
and  temperament  which  conceived  and 
shaped  such  music  as  “Impressions  of 
Notre  Dame”  and  some  of  those  haunt- 
ing and  terrible  songs  that  Eva  Gau-i 
tier  used  to  sing  is  for  us  impossible. 
The  problem  is  too  much  for  us,  and 
so  we  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Ornstein  played  his  eomposition 
no  ^oubt  quite  as  he  intended  and_ 

wished  to  play  it,  and  the  audience  re- 
ceived it  with  polite  cordiality. 


The  earlier  part  of  the  evening  was 
occupied  by  a singularly  virtuosic  per- 
formance of  Schumann’s  C major  sym- 
phony— thoug’n  “singularly”  is  hardly 
the  qualifying  adverb,  for  with  Mr. 
Stokowski  and  his  orchestra  virtuosity 
is  as  much  a habit  as  with  ordinary 
orchestras  it  is  an  exception.  Such 
achievements  as  the  playing  of  his 
strings  in  the  scherzo  and  (in  a dif- 
ferent vein)  in  the  exquisite  adagio 
are  as  fresh  a delight  to  the  musical 
ear  at  the  twentieth  hearing  as  at  the 
firsL  And  in  the  playing  of  the  slow 
movement  there  was  more  than  virtu- 
osity; there  was  a fine  and  true  in- 
tuition of  style  and  mood,  a lovely 
poetry,  a beauty  that  remains  unfor- 
gettable. 

An  All-Dohnauyi  Program 

The  State  Symphony  Orchestra,  hav- 
ing scheduled  a concert  for  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall,  conceived 
the  excellent  idea  of  turning  it  into  a 
celebration  in  honor  of  Ernst  von  Doh- 
nanyi,  the  eminent  Hungarian  musi- 
cian who  is  now  in  America.  This  was 
not  a difficult  thing  to  arrange,  for  Mr. 
Dohnanyi  is  not  only  an  admirable  and 
famous  pianist  (he  has  been  visiting 
America  in  that  capacity  for  a quarter 
of  a century),  but  a composer  aud  con- 
ductor as  well. 

And  so  the  State  Symphony  Orches- 
tra devised  a “special  Dohnanyi  pro- 
gram,” made  up  entirely  of  the  Hun- 
garian composer’s  music.  It  comprised 
a “Festival  Overture,”  Op.  31,  for 
double  orchestra  and  brass  band;  the 
Suite  in  F sharp  minor.  Op.  19;  another 
Suite,  entitled  “Ruralia  Hungarica,” 
Op.  32,  and  the  “Variations  on  a Nu-rs- 
ery  Song”  for  Piano  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  25. 

The  “Festival  Overture”  and  the 
“Ruralia  Hungarica”  were  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  The 
other  Suite  (Op.  19)  and  the  Variations 
for  piano  and  orchestra  were  not  new 
— they  were  introduced  here  four  years 
ago  by  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

It  was  a great  day  for  Hungarian 
music.  But  where  were  the  local  music- 
loving  Hungarians?  The  occasion,  re- 
marked the  advance  notice  of  the  State 
Symphony  Orchestra,  “should  stir  the 
artistic  pulse  of  such  as  live  in  those 
sections  which  Mr.  Dohnanyi  may  honor 
with  his  presence.”  Yet  the  artistic 
pulse  of  New  York's  musical  Hungary 
remained  inexplicably  unstirred;  for 
the  auditorium  of  Carnegie  Hall  was 
by  no  means  full.  A pity;  for  those 
Hungarians  and  others  who  stayed 
away  missed  an  uncommonly  interest- 
ing concert. 

• * * 

Mr.  Dohnanyi’s  new  “Festival  Over- 
ture,” composed  in  1923  to  commemo- 
rate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
union  of  Buda  and  Pest,  was  in  itself 
enough  to  make  the  occasion  memora- 
ble. If  our  conductors  hereabouts  do 
not  at  once  annex  this  score  to  their 
repertoire,  as  a substitute  for  the 
sempiternal  “1812,”  or  “Marche  Slav,” 
or  “Meistersinger”  prelude,  we  shall 
give  them  up  in  despair  as  hopeless 
slaves  of  routine.  For  this  overture  of 
Dohnanyi’s  is  a stunning  score — en- 
grossing in  substance,  admirably  made, 
brilliantly  effective.  It  is  based  on 
themes  which  arc  partly  of  Dohnanyi’s 


• own  invention  and  partly  Hungarian  na- 
tional  tunes--indeed,  one  of  them  is 
.both;  for  it  is  derived  from  the  song 
I for  tenor  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra 
composed  by  Dohnanyi  not  long  ago 
i .of  '‘Hitvalla!” 

j I Credo  ),  which  is  said  to  have  become 
; almost  a national  hymn  in  the  Hun- 
gary* of  to-day.  ji 

Dohnanyi,  using  his  three  orchestral  | 

^ bodies  as  antiphonal  choirs,  and  finally  ! 
Ill  combination,  has  achieved  a bril-  ' 
nanny  sonorous  and  stirring  piece.  J 
;Fe.stival  music  is  usually  pretty  poor" 
stuff,  but  this  Overture  has  musical  P 
\alue.  it  IS  thrilling;  it  has  superb]' 
moments. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  disclosed  himself  four  I 

years  ago,  at  his  appearance  with 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  as 
a good  conductor.  Yesterday  he  was 
more  than  good:  he  was  assured,  com- 
manding, magnetic;  a crafty  builder  of 
climaxes,  with  a vivid  sense  of  rhythm 
and  djTiamics;  a sense,  too,  of  nuance 
and  color.  His  orchestra,  unfortu- 
nately, was  sometimes  a broken  sword 
in  his  hand,  when  he  most  wanted  it 
to  flash  and  pierce  (his  horns  behaved 
unforgivably);  yet  in  spite  of  this 
handicap  Mr.  Dohnanyi  pulled  off  a 
1 concert  that  was  almost  always  ab- 
I sorbing, 

I * • 

I His  new  Suite,  “Ruralia  Hungarica” 
(“Rural  Hungary,”  we  believe  it 
means),  is  a delightful  and  ingenious 
treatment  of  old  Hungarian  folktuiies: 
the  genuine  kind,  not  the  conventional- 
, ized  gypsy  variety  that  has  passed  cur- 
I rent  for  so  many  years  as  the  real 
'.thing — though  Dohnanyi  has  recalled 
I the  gypsies  in  one  of  the  movements  of 
this  suite.  But  the  Oriental,  the  Mon- 
golian character  of  the  true  Hungarian 
folkmusic,  as  such  weariless  explorers 
as  Bela  Bartok  have  revealed  it  to  us, 
has  molded  the  music  of  this  suite  into 
fascinating  musical  forms.  Especially 
engaging  is  the  second  movement,  the 
Presto  ma  non  tanto,  with  its  five-toned 
Mongolian  scale,  and  its  Finale,  with 
its  curious  Hungarian  parallel  to  the 
famous  Scotch  tune.  “Weel  may  the 
Keel  Row,”  that  Debussy  uses  bo  subtly 
jin  his  orchestral  “Gigues.” 

* » * 

Dohnanyi’s  earlier  Suite  (Op.  19)  and 
his  variations  for  piano  and  orchestra 
on  a nursery  song — he  doesn’t  name  it, 
but  it  is  none  other  than  that  alphabet, 
ditty  familiar  to  every  school  child  and  ' 
otherwise  known  as  “Ah  vous  dirai-je 
Maman” — are  pleasant  music  to  hear; 
though  the  first  exhibits  5Ir.  Dohnanyi 
in  somewhat  too  clear  a light  as  the 
cultivated  and  sensitive  eclectic  that 
he  is,  and  the  second  (the  variations) 
are,  to  our  mind  at  least,  a bit  heavy- 
handed  in  their  humor  and  satire. 
After  all,  almost  any  one  can  get  a laugh 
by  parodying  Wagner  as  Mr.  Dohnanyi 
does  in  his  “consciously  pompous”  in- 
troduction; though  we  confess  that  we 
do  not  quite  see  the  humor  of  quoting 
almost  literally  the  “Fate”  theme  from 
“Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.”  Probably 
we  have  no  sense  of  humor. 


start  immedlaitely^  fof— Ttcr^h'.me  m 
the  Catskills  to  recuperate  before  t 
leaving  for  her  trip  to  Australia.  i 


Mezzo  Soprano  Makes  Debut. 

In  Town  Hall  last  night  Miss  Irma 
Woollen,  a mezzo  .soprano  from  In- 
dianapolis, assisted  by  Walter  Go'.de. 
accompanist,  sang  old  airs'  and  a 
miscellaneous  selection  of  songs,  and 
thereby  seemed  to  delight  her  many 
auditors.  She  disclosed  a good  na- 
tural voice  with  evidence  of  serious 
purpose  and  some  valuable  school- 
ing. A few  more  years  of  study 
tvould  not  have  been  amiss  before  the 
perilous  attempt  of  a debut  was 
mafic.  Rare  personal  charm  as  also  a 
certain  charm  of  style  -were  assets 
In  her  favor. 

Pianist  From  Palestine  Plays. 

Arle  Abileah,  Palestinian  pianist, 
rave  his  first  recital  here  last  night 
In  Aeolian  Hall.  The  artist,  who 
studied  with  Stavenhagen,'  la  the  head 
of  a music  .school  in  Palestine,  -where- 
to’ he  is  endeavoring  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  musical  art  in  that  part  of 
rlie  world.  Last  night,  rather  thnr, 
disappoint  his 'audience,  he  appeared 
under  the  strain  of  bereavement  be- 
v.i'.ase  of  the  death  of  his  brother  the 
day  before. 

His  playing  was  of  fine  order  and 
furnishtd  genuine  enjoyment.  He 
stowed,  for  the  most  part,  that  rarest 
possession  among  pianists — a beauU- 
' ful  singing  tone.  In  • the  G minor  i 
j fantasy  of  Bach -Liszt  and  B minor 
i sonata  of  Chopin  his  readings  had . 
i some  questionable  phrasing,  but  his  | 
i general  musical  Instincts  and  color, 
sense  -were  valuable  offsets.  An  ad- ' 
mirable  finger  technic  was  alway.s 
used  to  serve  artistic  purpose  and 
without  sensational  effect.  Pieces  by  ; 
two  modern  Je-wish  composers- — Ro-  i 
sowsky  and  Wolfsohn — the  latter’s  J 
paraphrase  of  a Hebrew  melody,  new  ' 
in  this  country,  were  in  the  list  with  ■ 
a Seriabine  etude,  and  other  works. 


Cellist  Pleases  at  Recital. 

Ludwig  Pleier,  cellist,  with  Emanuel 
Balaban  at  the  piano,  gave  a recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  His 
program  comprised  Kaun’s  “Gesang- 
scene,”  Volkman’s  A minor  concerto, 
Haydn’s  D major  concerto,  several 
small  numbers  and  a group  of  his 
own  compositions,  an  Intermezzo, 
menuet,  valse  bluette  and  a “Hun- 
garia”  fantasie. 

Mr.  Pleier  played  with  a sincere 
and  welcome  musicianship.  Neither 
his  intonation  nor  his  technic  was 
impeccable,  but  his  tone  was  good,  his 
bowing  vigorous  and  his  program  was 
presented  with  plenty  of  -warmth  and 
colof. 

Hts  own  compositlon.s,  although  not 
strikingly  original,  were  interesting 
and  more  than  pleasant. 


AnitM-ican  Orchestra 

With  Chalmers  Clifton  a.s  conductor,  t 
Ainci'ican  Orchestral  .Society  gave  i 
second  concert  of  the  .■season  at  the  M 
ISlillin  Academic  Theatre,  Columbia  Uii 
versitj',  last  night.  Tlie  young  mu.sicianq 
-n'erc  spirited  and  competent.  The  Tchal- ' Pleier,  ’Cellist,  in  Recital 

hov.sky  symphony  No.  4,  F Minor,  vas  

fairly  played  as  the  opening  number,  nsj  Fir.st  Appearance  at  Aeolian  Hall 
only  fault  was  too  great  volume  in  thei  With  A^ecable  Program 
opening  movement,  the  andante  sostenuto.' 

Ruth  Deyo.  pianist,  played  the  MacDowell 
concerto  with  orchestra,  in  D minor. 

There  was  marked  individuality  about  her 
playing.  The  Polovetzkl  dances,  "Prince 
Igor,”  by  Borodine.  completed  the  pro- 
gram. 


Galii-Curci  Sings  Despite  Illness,  j 

■V  .special  performance  of  Donizetti’s  j 
“Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  was  given  ; 
a I the  Metropolitan  Opera  Houise  last  ■ 
night  under  the  auspices  of  the  In-  ' 
stitute  of  Italian  Culture  in  the 
Fnited  States.  The  cast  included 
Mme.  Galli-Curcl,  who  made  her  final 
appearance  of  the  season  as  Lucia; 
Jlme.  Minnie  Egener  as  AUso,  Mr. 
Gigli  as  Edgardo,  and  Messrs  Balles- 
ter,  Mardones,  Bada  and  Paltrinieri 
In  other  important  roles. 

Immediately  before  the  performance 
an  announcement  was  made  from  the 
stage  that  Mme.  Galll-Curci,  al- 
t hough  seriously  indisposed,  insisted 
upon  singing  her  role.  In  evident 
.suffering  she  sang  with  spirit  and 
a remarkable  control  of  tone.  She 
was  applauded  enthusiastically  by  pn 
Budience  -which  packed  the  hoiAe. 
The  performance  as  a whole  was  one 
of  considerable  gusto  and  spirit,  with 
Mr.  Papi  wielding  the  baton. 

It  Is  said  that  Mme.  Qalli-Curci 
has  been  ill  for  two  weeks  and  will 


Ludwig  Pleier.  an  Austrian  ’cellist 
who  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  many 
orchestras,  made  his  first  appearance 
here  in  a recital  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Aeolian  Hall  vjith  a program^  in- 
cluding two  concertos,  Volkmann’s  A 
minor  and  Haydn’s  D major  and  hi.s 
own  “Hungaria”  fantasy  and  shorter 
numbers.  Emanuel  Balaban  was  the 
I accompanist. 

It  took  but  few  measures  of  the  first 
number,  Hugo  Kaun’s  “Gesangseene," - 
1 to  prove  that  Mr.  Pleier  is  a w;ell 
'versed,  thoroughly  competent  ’cellist, 

! producing  a tone  of  good  size  and| 
agreeable,  sonorous  quality.  The  \ olk-i 
' mann  concerto  (a  work  not  entirely' 
free  from  tedium),  with  Klengcl’s  ca- 
denza, implied  that  Mr.  Pleier’s  dex-’ 
terity  w'as  more  than  able  to  cope  withj 
anything  in  the  ’cello  repertoire,! 
though  his  tone  suffered  a certain  dry-! 
ing  and  loss  of  volume  in  rapid  dis-i 
play  passages.  His  interpretation, 
seemed  an  suable  one,  little  flavored| 
by  temperament. 

Shorter  numbers  b>  Grieg,  Messager. 
Mozart  and  Davidoff  separated  the  con- 
certos. 

THE  TIMES  CHORUS  SINGS.  | 


Albert  Jarpoldki  Leads  First  Con-  ' 
cert  in  Roosevelt  Ballroom.  1 

! Seven  hundred  persons  attended  Oie  i 
.season  s first  concert  of  The  Times  | 
Choral  Sociot.v,  hold  last  evening  in  the 
i grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Roo.seyelt. 

The  officera  of  the  New  York  Ti;nes  ; 
i Club  who  assisted  in  receiving  were  I 
WUllam  A.  Penney.  President;  I'srker  j 


A;  a«nK^mont«j 

i TTiich  \ n~T>iitfii<lFi  Commit-  { 

I , ^ TTrrrry?  For^-  Floor  Commit- 

I ■jiaa.roUen'eil  by  rtnnr- 

n.  jitnpelbkl  .'onrin.t^d  tb'- 

; fcflv  .i.orii.K'r*  drawn  from  nil  d.'imit- 
n»»in!  . of  THK  rohcai^’d 

[ tri^thn-  ninr*  their  L*OJi«l  o'«  mlzatlon 

m>lid.«t.<i  were  Nancy  lUlcy.  ao- 

; t-ir-ii...  md  Ocntlcy  Fqni.  baritone. 

Tiic!\t  khvi*  jm  air  froni  „.*ii 

MtiHc/-  and  WlUtM  KOaC 
Bbxii  ^uiB  In-fnit  Berlin  s All  Alone 
^^111  Oi.-  Taluslo  Do*_ 


Tiir.  t-horua  waa  In 

•■•K  mtuckj-  Brebo,  Blond  8 Ole  ' >r 
»iBn";"^>llarrt^  ‘ Winter  Sonc.‘‘  and 
H-ft.n-  the  ■•ftwonlng  Star  ^’■on'  wogner  b 


[Tft.n' toe  Fivooiiia  ov«m  «»_ 

• S.innhaUJ«T."  »ung  by  the  Icadet, 
Jn«c«lnki,  the  grouped  voices  pave  Olcy 
*qfc.^K  i n ‘"AoM  to  Mandalay. 

Irma  Woollen  Sings, 
irme  ■\V.w1Imv,  o young  singer,  made 
a fwor^ble  d»but^  at  Town  Hall  last 
t'»  nlng.  To  an  attractive  stage  pres- 
I ence  she  oUled  a sweet  mezzo-soprano 
|i.f  no  itceet  mn^.  Owing  to  excusable 
: 1 nei  ■ ousne  ^ it  was  somewhat  t remu- 
™hiU‘  In  tt»-  eo^er  numbers  and  not 
al"  V -oj-r-  of  Us  effects,  but  the  geii- 
ei : iio.-i.  s«.in  that  It  left  was  pleasing, 
if  s Ihtle  Indistinct.  Articulation  was 
not  ne  .if  the  singer's  strong  points, 
nor  lU  she  change  her  moods  with  the 
a.  n ;s.  Th,-\  nil  sounded  .slightly  tragic 

until  SIX)  . line  to  "Who  Is  Sylvia. 

S.  i.ubert,  carried  Miss  Woollen  past  her 
inhlhltloiw  and  «he  sang  with  delighUuI 
fre.-.Kmi  and  freshne.ss.  She  was  the 
recipient  of  many  beautiful  flowers. 
Walker  Gold--  wa«  the  accompanist. 


‘ 

Is  .Jazz  rassiiiR'.’ 

/^.VX  Wt2  UF.i.V  on  the  figures  given  us 
^c:r*>r•:lv  by  .Mr.  Holman,  chief  of 
■-'•’.niiK?  He  toll."  us  that  "in  .January, 
approNlnialoly  To  per  cent  of  radio 
f.3h;.  lavuiied  ja'zz,  while  in  the  same  month 
of  15"4  this  percentage  fell  to  35  .and  in 
January  this  yc.ar  to  onb'  per  c'cnt.  In 
t j mcaiTtimei  'good  mu.sic'  ha.s  incrca.sed 
Iri’in  20  per  cent  in  1923  io  15  per  cent 
I'-i  ir>2...  Ir.nding  .all  other  form.s."  Tt  sounds 
Dost  promfoing.  but  there  ma\'  be  a c.atch 
in  !•  somewhere. 

The  question  in  ca.ses  of  this  kind  always 
is,  How^  far  do  the  people  who  express 
their  opinions  represent  their  little  com- 
nnmity  a.si  a whole?"  Perhaps  radio  cor- 
respondence can  be  as  deceptive  as  news- 
paper correapondance.  Throe  people  who 
•were  at  a concert  will  write  to  the  paper 
protesting  a^inst  the  view  the  critic  has 
taken  of  tins  or  that,  and  the  letters, 
printed  tcigrthBT.  look  very  imposing.  The 
unwary  re.ider  might  be  forgiven  for  im- 
aglning-  that  the  critic  had  made  the 
blunder  of  his  life;  whereas,  as  a matter  i 
.of  fact,  the  other  three  thousand  people 
at  the  concert  have  been  of  his  opinion,  ■ 
but  did  not  dream  of  writing  to  the  paper  I 
to  say  so.  When  the  judge  told  the  i 
pi  Isoner  that  six  men  had  been  produced 
who  -aw  him  steal  the  chickens,  he  replied 
that  in  thai  ease  the  balance  of  evidence 
was  in  Ina  favor,  a."  he  ccmld  produce  Cno 
people  who  hadn't  seen  him.  Figures  may 
mean  everything:  or  nothing. 

How  far.  then,  the  requests  irom  the 
more  voluble  radio  fans  are  representative 
of  th'  .J.'sires  of  those  strong,  silent  fans 
V ho  think  a lot  but  never  write,  one 
■annot  say;  though  there  is  decided  en- 
couragement in  ^r,•.  jfolman's  informa- 
.ion  that  ".,4.000  letters  were  received  in 
!t  January.  102',.  as  compared  with  a . 
;.aonthly  average  of  17.000  in  1924.  ' Per- 
haps,  after  all,  the  ja^z  worm  is  turning 
at  last.  Most  of  us  have  found  jazz  ' 
amusini,  enough  for  an  odd  hour  oc-  i 
caslonally.  but  the  very  misery  of  dullness 
and  boredom  and  inanity  beyond  that.  : 
J\e  feel  about  it  as  the  Herman  conductor  ' 
ar  Covent  Garden  did  when  the  opera  or- 
chestra persisted  in  talking  at  rehearsal- 
^Hon't  shpoke  so  much!  i can  stand  it  1 
Jthen  and  now  but  always  my  God  never'" 

It  is  just  pos.sible  that  the  mass  of  plain  I 
sensible  people  have  bad  about  as  much  i 
J'jazz  as  they  can  .stand  for  a while;  its 
monotony,  its  amateurishness,  its  poor 
Uttle  rag-bag  of  mannerisms,  were  bound 
to  be  found  out  in  time,  even  by  the 
iple  without  any  musical  training. 

^ liero  is  in  economics  a law  knowm  .as 

preshom's  J^w-"bad  money  drives  out 
“lod.  Tn  .an  the  process  is  reversed:  the 
ood  always  drives  out  the  bad,  if  we  "Ive 
’t  th  .c  cnou:,-b.  The  way  to  cure  people 
of  U,e  desire  for  bad  music  i.s  to  treat 

thei^  like  children  or  dipsomaniacs, let 

therr.i  have  .all  they  want  of  the  thing  they 
want),  until  their  stomachs  cannot  stand 


qy  tkT  ,Gp,.e  I bey  ri'  llfce.  after 

the  InevItJsi^g  r-r-Siiion  b;i"  come,  fliat  a 
'Clean  bill  hr-ab  i h heircr  th.tn  ir>dlge.s- 
tlon  or  demcn'i.a.  raosi  of  them  will  give 
up  their  Indulc'iice  In  ihe  ihlngs  that  nre 
teid  for  them  or  keep  it  within  rational 
bound.s.  It  is  excellent  news  thiit,  u-;  Mr. 
Holman  says,  "good  music,  that  is,  con 
cert  and  irtand.ar.i  mimbers.  philharmonic 
concerts  and  the  like,  is  steadily  growing 
in  favor."  The  difficulty  never  is  to  get 
plain  people  to  like  what  they  call.  In  fear 
and  trembling,  "classical"  music  after  they 
have  heard  it  once  or  twice;  the  only  dif- 
ficulty Is  to  Induce  them  to  listen  to  it  in 
the  first  place.  The  radio  will  probably 
follow  the  gramophone  and  the  piano- 
player  in  creating  a love  for  good  music 
In  many  people  who  otherwl.se,  perhaps, 
would  never  have  been  able  to  come  Into 
contact  with  it. 

A friend  of  mine,  .some  ye.ars  ago,  had  a 
son  at  one  of  the  big  Kngli.sh  schools.  The 
music  master  conceived  the  idea.-  .a  very 
bright  one  for  that  time — of  giving'  his 
boys  recitals  on  the  piano-player  inste.ad  of 
making  them  practice  the  piano  themselves 
against  their  •will.  .My  friend's  little  son 
wrote  home  one  day  after  these  recitals 
had  been  going  on  for  a few  weeks:  "Dear 
mother,  tVe  arc  learning  the  Brahm.s 
symphony  at  school.  I didn’t  care  for  it 
much  at  first,  but  now  I like  it  better  than 
•The  Spring  Chicken’.”  Most  of  the  people 
who  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  hearing 
good  music  by  radio  will  probably  make  a 
similar  confession  before  long.  If  only  the 
radio  transrplssion  of  orchestral  music 
could  bo  perfected,  a whole  nation  might 
easily  be  made  musical  in  ten  years.  I canj 
speak  only  of  the  transmission  in  England; 
but  there  it  is  certainly  somewhat  inef- 
fective as  yet.  We  can  only  hope  that 
some  day  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome, 
and  that  "Petrouchka,"  for  instance,  •will 
sound  at  home  precisely  as  it  does  in  the 
concert  room. 

In  London  the  Radio  Company  asked 
the  musical  crltlc.s  a year  or  so  ago  to 
accept  -wireless  set.s,  so  that  they  could 
make  a start  at  criticising  concerts  at 
home.  It  seemed  like  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium;  to  sit  in  front  of  a good 
fire,  with  your  feet  on  the  fender  and  a 
cigar  in  your  mouth,  and  Imbibe  your 
music  as  a baby  docs  milk,  without  any 
effort  on  your  part — the  vision  was  almost 
too  entrancing.  I began  the  experiment 
with  the  highest  hopes:  like  M.  Joiirdain, 
I called  for  my  dressing  gown  "pour 
mieu.x  entendre  la  musique.’’  But  alas, 
what  I heard  was  something  so  different 
from  what  I knew  M-as  being  heard  by 
the  people  who  were  listening  to  the  or- 
chestra in  the  concert  room  that  I had 
to  admit  regretfully  that  the  radio  trans- 
mission of  orchestral  music  is  as  yet  only 
in  its  infancy. 

ERNEST  XE-WMA.M. 


Barytone  Give*  Recital. 

George  Morgan,  light  barytone,  gave, 
a song  recital  last  e\ienlng  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  His  program  included  songs  by 
Liapounov,  Taniev,  Erich  Wolff,  Faure 
and  Debussy.  There  was  also  one  by ' 
that  much  regretted  salon  singer,  Tom  I 
Dobsoiv  Mr.  Morgan’s  voice  belongs 
to  a cl.ass  e.xceedlngly  difficult  to ! 
utilize.  It  Is  a high  barytone  with  no  j 
body  in  the  low  tones  and  a sugges-  [ 
tion  of  tenor  In  the  upper  medium. 
It  lacks  both  volume  and  richness  of 
color. 

When  the  singer  had  to  sing  forte 
his  tone  became  hard.  When  he  did 
not  the  tone  was  free,  mellow  and 
vibrant.  Ho  showed  musical  quality 
in  his  phrasing  and  his  employment 
of  nuance.  His  enunciation  was  dear, 
though  better  In  French  than  in  Ger- 
man. But  on  the  whole  he  made  a 
pleasant  impression.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  his  readings  of  his  songs, 
which  were  well  planned.  He  had 
[the  valuable  aid  of  Fr.ank  Bibb  at  the 
biano. 


[ ^ By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  • ‘ 

I Mi.scha  Iblman  ,s  socond  conf  r,)-i  of  chamber  muNi'  tikik 
j place  last  evening  in  Town  Ilall.  The  program  comprised 
, Beethoven \s  quartet  in  C minor,  opu:.  1«,  No.  4;  Schumann' 
A major  quartet,  and  Mozarf.'.s  quintet  in  <i  minor.  Mr. 
Elman’.s  associate.s  in  hi.s  newly  fonned  qu.ortet  are  Edward 
Bachman,  second  violin;  Nicola.s  Moldovan,  \ iola,  and  Horaci 
Britt,  cello.  The  as.sisting  violist  in  the  Mozart  number  was 
jAVilliam  Schubert.  — 

I Mr.  Elman’s  enterprise  la  most  I 

I laudable  and  It  .speaks  eloquently  for,'l'’''n  Howard  sang  well.  Individually 
I his  artistic  sincerity.  If  ho  were  con- 1 '’"Hepllvely,  and  s-r«-  to  it  that  th. 
tent  to  appear  as  a ehamber  music 

orr  in  tno  river.  MoKsrs.  Toknfyan. 


I performer  projecting  himself  to  the 
j foreground  of  the  picture  and  treat-  | 
Ing  his  associates  as  mere,  support  his  ] 

; po.sitlon  would  be  that  of  a mere  vlr- 
; Uioso  seeking  a new  field  of  glory,  j 
Gut  lie  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind 
He  has  made  himself  part  of  one  of 
the  most  competent  and  delightful 
I chamber  music  ensembles  that  have 
coino  before  this  public  In  'recent 
! yea  rs. 

I The  four  musicians  play  together 
[With  great  delicacy,  ivlth  sulitlety  of 
iiuanco,  clarity  of  balance  and  admir- 
able neatness  of  melodic  articulation. 
They  make  the  music  alive  and  com- 
nuinicativo  without  at  any  timo  ap- 
licaring  to  reach  after  mere  effects. 
And  at  times  that  brilliant  technic 
lor  which  Mr.  Elman  Is  noted  enable." 
him  to  be  literally  correct  where  less 
.skillful  performers  fall.  This  was  il- 
lustrated last  evening  in  his  accurate 
playing  of  the  principal  theme  of  the 
final  allegro  of  the  Beethoven  work, 
■two  slurred  followed  by  two  dotted 
notes.  The  whole  thing,  though  a 
typical  violin  figure,  is  smeared  too 
often  because  players  cannot  execute 
j it  at  the  necessarily  rapid  pace. 

I The  technical  achievements  of  the 
ether  players  were  also  praiseworthy, 
and  in  short,  the  entire  concert  was 
' 0.  pleasure  for  music  lovers.  The  au- 
j ditorium  was  occupied  by  a numerous 
l^nd  demonstrative  audience. 

The  house  wa.<;  sold  out  and  every 
available  inch  of  standing  room  was 
I occupied.  Mmc.  Jerltz,o,  singing  the 
j role  of  ICli~abeth,  received  an  ovation 
' at  the  close  of  the  performance,  ■when 


■ikfity 

Fall rlnlerl,  Dldiir  and  Rada  were  other 
Important  members  of  the  cn-.r 

j By  Deems  Taylor  | 

( ; rout  uojiLcxthm’ i.  - < l c 
riilionsj 

THE  PHILHARIVJONIC. 

It  was  Teachers’  < ’ollege  Nighty®' 
the  I’hllharinonlo  concert  yciterday 
evening,  and  so  nobly  did  Morning, 
side  Heights  respond  to  thr  suminonr 
that  the  "All  seats  sold"  sign  weni  up 
ea;-ly  In  tho  Ca.neglo  Kail  lobby.  Mr. 
Mcngclberg’s  cui-rlciiliim  ws.i  what 
nilglit  be  called  liberal  without  lic-lng 
radical — tho  ’’Arleslenne"  Suite,  Ga- 
.sella’s  ’’Italia’’  rhapsody  and  three 
Wagner  excerpts. 

nizefs  sutto  Is  one  of  thoe<!  un- 
fortunate Bemi-classl(-a  Alentlels- 
solin’s  ’’.-V  Midsummer  Nlghfr 
Dream”  overture  is  another— -that  ur  - 
so  generally  assurped  to  be  playod 
everywhere  that  they  got  plo.ved  no- 
■n-herc.  The  ’’Arleslenne’’  has  I, . come 
so  widely  popular  during  the  half 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  Biz<v 
wrote  it  that  one  seldom  hears  it 
nowadays  except  at  an  occasional  mo- 
tion picture  performance  or  as  part 
of  the  ballot  in  ’’Carmen”  at  thr 
Melropolitan.  j 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  | 
not  be  heard  oftener.  It  is  dellgh'f'ji  ; 
.music,  beautifully  scored,  and  If  it  i 
Inot  as  nteaty  as  Beethoven’s  Fifth  [ 
feymphony  It  contains  an  much  nour- 
ishment, heavcp 
1812’ 


overture 


knows, 
and  the 


as  the . 
Rakoezy  > 


nr.actically  the  entire  audience  re-  two  overrated  favorites  that, 

mamed  to  call  her  before  tho  curtain.  been  popularized  Into  j 


As  the  saintly  Elizabeth  JIme,  Jeritza 


ixblivlon.  Mr.  Mengeibcrg  read  it  as  j 


was  already  long  .since  legally  dead  jevotedly  as  If  It  had  been  a novelty—  j 
and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  house.  doubly  welcome.  1 

But  she  appeared  with  her  hair  falling  ^hc  Casella  rhapsody,  although  it  j 

to  her  waist  for  several  curtain  calls  marked  ’’first  time  by  tht  Phil-  ! 
clad  in  a most  attractive  blue  green  harmonic"  on  the  program  Is  old  ' 
Ij  wrapper,  and  she  restrained  her  tears  enough,  and  good  enough,  to  h-  ir.ac 
' admirably.  At  the  close  of  the  second  familiar  than  Its  comparative^,-  few 
act,  lio'wover,  she  showed  she  was  In  performances  have  made  it.  Written  ; 
excellent  condition  after  a rather  hec-  in  1909,  when  the  composer  was  only 
tic  season  by  applying  physical  force  twenty-six  >ears  old.  It  display."  none 
and  dragging  rnodest  Mr.  Taucher,  who  j of  the  rhythmic  and  harmonic  pecu- j 
clung  vainly  to  wings,  scenery  and  ' llarltles  that  mark  the  Casell.i  -who  is 


Jeritza  Ends  Her  Opera  Seaton. 

Enthusiasm,  fai-ewell  greetings  for 
Mme.  Maria  Jeritza  in  her  final  ap- 
'pearance  of  the  season  and  a general 
glow  of  approbation  and  warm  expect- 
iancy  Inaugurated  the  performance  of 
' "Tannhauser,"  the  first  offering  of  the 
special  Wagner  matinee  series  in  the 
Aletropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon. 


curtain,  before  an  applauding  ,au 
dience. 

The  performance  was  unusuallj*  well 
knit  as  to  ensemble  and,  e.xemptlng  a 
few  ragged  bars  in  the  overture,  Mr. 
Bodanzky  conducted  a glowing  and 
stirring  reading  of  tho  score.  Mr.  Boh- 
nen  assumed  tho  vocal  duties  of  the 
Landgraf  Hermann  for  the  fir.st  timo 
and  disch.arged  them  In  Impressive' 
f.ashlon.  Jfr.  Taucher,  earnest  and  ,atj 
tiaics  almost  convincing,  sang  the  mu- 
sic of  the  title  role  -'s  acceptably  a.s 
ho  could,  and  AIlss  .'  p ne  Gordon  sang 
well  and  played  ni  ^ .onvincingly  thei 
seductive  role  of  'io  hostess  of  the 
Venusberg,  Air.  .Schorr  ns  ^Volfram, 
George  Meador  as  Walthci-.  Miss  Ray-i 
mondo  Delaunols  as  the  shepherd  and 
Arnold  Gabor,  Max  Bloch  and  William  | 
Gustafson  were  other  principals  In  ■ 
the  cast.  The  performance  augured  i 
well  for  the  popularity  of  the  future  ii 
offerings  of  the  matinee  cycle,  which  j 
will  be  continued  with  "Das  Rhein-  j 
gold,"  first  of  the  Ring  scries,  next! 
Tliursday  afternoon. 

In  tho  evening  Air.  Serafin  conducted 
his  usual  admirable  performance  of 
Verdi’s  "Falstaff.’’  There  were  no  new 
facesdn  the  cast.  Mr.  Scottl’s  Sir  John 
was  Just  as  robust,  vital  and  delight- 
ful as  ever,  and  Mr.  Tibbetts,  In  excel- 
lent voice  as  the  wealthy  Ford,  gave 
a fine  account  of  himself,  vocally  and 
histrionically.  In  tho  Garter  Inn.  Miss 
Bori  and  Mmos.  Alda,  Telva  and  Kath- 


the  present-day  high  priest  of  Italian  , 
libertarianism.  It  Is  a stralghtforwar  l , 
anthology  of  folk  and  street  song."  ■ 
put  together  with  confident  skill  anJ 
scored  with  a rather  engaging  Ick  of 
orchestral  reticence.  Thcf  piece  If 
little  melodramatic  for  some  Ri.fiz 
one  gathers  that  tho  Italian  prolcirr' 
spends  Its  waking  hours  in  emulsi  ig 
the  second  act  finales  of  "The  Jew-  '■< 
of  the  Madonna  ” and  "ragllaccl” — but  i 
its  riffectlveneas  Is  undeniable. 

Afr.  Mengelberg  condnctetl  It  with  a 
Vesuvlanlc  erupttvlty  that  left  no  ton* 
unturned.  After  the  Intermission  h< 
further  delighted  hi.s  hearers  with  tl.e 
closing  scene  of  ’’Die  AVnlku**;-e,”  the 
’’Siegfried"  idyl  and  the  "Mel^lcr 
singer"  overture. 

Z ' 

Bv  Deems  Tayloi 
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bant  by  n U Antf  .antO!.  . . 

Halo  ,Mci*t-.  :9. 

Ibe  man.  I li-  '-‘d  ; *d  • ■ : 

Me»in»  Gain.  .=!,ynfi>  by  ■ '• 

Sun*  tn  lt(.;’»n.  Tul’.-c  S«  '*  r 
.Sovelly.  ftrf  pi'rtoi*'‘'*n*y= 

THK  CA.".|- 

G'.O'.snnI  0»Hure«r Gie  I'®'-';; 

N'jvt*.  -n  old  inllk-i 

It  -'-zab.  e *'atalan. ........ .Glue.-ii"-  ' '■ 

Ba.--  ■ - •'■Gi  " 

A Spam  > Ufiicer,,.. X'ls'' 


Trop»«  "vnirenTo  KPScnuriiHn 

PAPqu»’p  rompillo  MalatPsla 

N'uvts's  dauEhtcr Marla  MuellPi' 

A tftn'piv'id'a  Volcp Merle  Alcock 

IPolloaerfl  ''t  OlovRiml.  Spanish  Soldiers, 
Mirtia.  I'easaiUs  and  Populace. 

DpP'V.s  1m  Art  1 i by  . 1 » l'*loronoe  Rudolph 
and  Corps  dc  Ballr:  and  Cdl  Rosina 
Gain  and  Giuseppe  Bonflelio. 

IF  "Giovanni  Galluresc”  had  been 
heard  liere  twenty  years  ago,  when  II  ^ 
was  written.’  one  might  have  said' 
that  it  was  a highly  proni'sing  work 
by  a hitherto  unknown  young  Italian 
composer.  Having  hearyl  it  last  night, 
instead,  one  can  no  longer  call  Monte- 
mezzl  unknown,  but  one  can  still  call 
his  opera  highly  promising. 

Fur  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
eirongly  "Giovanni  Gallurese”  fore- 
shado’ws  '’L'Amore  del  Tre  Re."  Both 
scores  exhibit  the  same  simplicity  of 
melodic  and  harmonic  plan — a sim- 
plicity that  does  not  keep  the  music 
from  being  strongly  inditodual— the 
same  talent  for  mirroring  the  dramatic 
action  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  same 
purity  of. taste  and  good  sense  of  pro- 
portion. 

"Gallurese”  is  merely  not  quite  so 
Individual,  and  does  not  attain  the 
same  sweep  and  poignancy  of  feeling 
as  "L’Amore  del  Tre  Re.”  Considered 
purely  as  music,  it  is  better  than 
much  of  Puccini,  and  infinitely  above 
the  usual  run  of  contemporary  opera 
music  by  lesser  lights. 

But  as  au  operatic  entity  "Giovanni  | 
Gallurese”  does  not  measure  up  so; 
well.  For  two  reasons,  both  connected 
with  the  book.  It  has  a commonplace 
i libretto,  and  the  music  does  not  fit  the 
libretto  in  the  only  sense  that  would 
make  It  effective. 

-Another  Ontlmw- 

The  story  savors  strongly  of  "Er- 
nanl.”  Giovanni  Gallurese,  described 
masterfully  In  the  libretto  as  "a  hlgli- 
souled  outlaw,”  operating  in  Sardinia 
during  the  Spanish  ojjpresslon  of  the 
I seventeenth  century,  is  in  love  with  a 
i shepherd’s  daughter,  Maria,  whom  he 
j re.scues  from  an  attempted  abduction 
by  the  local  Spanish  tyrant,  ntlvegas. 
^iaria,  who  reciprocates  Giovanni’s 
j passion,  does  not  know  who  he  is,  and 
' thinks  tliat  Rivegas  Is  Gallurese, 
whose  very  name  she  fears  and  hates. 

' Whereupon  the  high-souled  outlaw, 

■ attacked  by  the  form  of  operatic  im- 
becility that  makes  second  acts  pos- 
I slble,  pretends  that  be  'e  ^ simple 
shepherd  lad. 

Later.  Giovanni  and  his  followers 
' rout  the  Spaniards  and  capture  Ri- 
vegas. who  blurts  oi4  Giovanni’s  name 
111  front  of  Maria,  who  promptly  re- 
■colks  in  horror.  But  the  maiden  event- 
’lallv  gets  used  to  thei  fact  that  her 
lover  Is  the  Robin  Hood  of  hi.s  day. 
especially  after  she  sees  how  good  he 
Is  to  the  poor.  Just  as  the  pair  are 
preparing  to  fly  to  some  safer  land 
the  scoundrelly  Rivegas,  whom  Gio- 
vanni has  imprudently  released, 
shoots  his  liberator.  Gallurese.  des- 
perately • w'ounded,  proceeds  to  sing 
himself  to  death,  and  Marla  swoons 
.11-..  .,  his  corpse  In  approved  operatic 
.-iyle.  , 

Aot  only  Is  this  story  rather  old 
but  It  is  written  In  the  conven- 
'-,nal  recitative  aria  form  of  the  mld- 
tiie  Verdi  period.  Montemozzl’s  score, 
'n-  wever,  attempts  to  accompany  It  in 
the  continuous  style  of  post-Wagnerl- 
an  music  drama,  with  the  result  that 
the  'music  Is  constantly  at  war  with 
the  libretto,  so  far  as  form  Is  con- 
cerned. 

The  opening  scenes  last  ntgbt,  for  .■ 
Instaflce,  exhibited  three  characters  ■ 
f.nt.  ring,  coming  to  the  centre  of  the  ; 
stage  and  explaining  themselves  to 
audience  In  three  separate  arias,  ■ 
row'i  in  the  fa.shton  of  "Dlnorah”  or; 
any  other  relic.  The  muslCj  however,  f 
obntlnately  refused  to.bow  to  this  con- 
vin'ion,  so  that  ihe  audience  (or  at  ^ 
loast  Us  more  Latin  consi  Ituents)  kept 
bre-i’King  in  -with  applause  that  the 
-arrii-r,  - would  not  wait  for. 

"OlOA'annl  Gallurese”  Is,  therefore, 
neithf"  goi’id  old-fashioned  grand 
i.oera,  nor  altogrihor  effective  music 
last  niirht’s  .aiidlence  received 
: it  with  signs  of  approval,  but 

; ■ . 'feet  upon  future,  less  obviously 

1 f-'  n ily  gath.Mrlngs,  is  some'wbat  de-  | 

' '.‘  table.  1 

A Pompetent  Fat-t. 

Tr..:  cast  was  fairly  good  but  bj  no 
1 i-'cens  Krilliaril.  Mr.  Bauri-Volpt  did 
n>  ' -'em  to  .he  entirely  familiar  with 
u'  -Ole  for  he  bungled  1;'<  first  cn- 
irance  a:  ■!  . '-  If  -f  eeral  mlnitr  .slips 

I during  'he  fc '(iilnfc  lie  wa.s  also  In- 


cllned  ti),sl}OUt  a^gooSMcaT^and  sang 
off  pitch  a considerable  portion  of  the 
time-  Mr.  Danlse  was  a vocally  good, 
albeit  rather  -subdued  Rivegas.  .Mls.s 
Mueller  sang  with  .skill  and  sincerity 
but  without  much  forcefulness.  Her 
voice  seemed  a bit,  light  for  the  role 
of  Marla. 

Nobody  did  much  acting,  except 
Mi.s.s  Mueller,  who  was  a convincing 
peasant  girl,  and  Mr.  Bada,  who,  as 
usual,  turned  a "hit”  Into  an  achieve- 
ment. Most  of  the  other  principals 
confided  their  thoughts  and  passions 
exclu-slvely  to  Mr.  Sei-afln.  The  lat- 
ter, by  the  way,  gave  a splendidly 
vitalized  readin.u-  of  the  score. 

The  chorus  sang  exceptionally  well 
and  the  ballets,  while  simple,  were 
well  conceived  and  effectively  exe- 
cuted. The  scenery  was  old-fashioned 
and  uninteresting. 

Mr.  Montenmzzi  wa.s  in  the  audience 
and  was  called  before  the  curtain  af- 
ter all  three  acts.  After  the  second 
act  he  received  an  enormous  laurel 
wreath,  berlbhoued  with  the  Italian 
colors.  Mr.  Serafln  and  Giullo  Settl, 
the  chorus  master,  shared  the  curtain 
calls  with  the  oast. 


sorg-sky  Is  to  realTjirte  gulf  it  ha^S -pmagari'iiSBKuXnj-  o,.sco 
Providence  to  place  bfevecn  one  mind  .and  ' their  folli/w 
another.  The  music  of  the  opera  In  gen- 
eral Is  very  singable,  in  the  Italian  sense  of  j 
the  word.  The  misfortune  is  that  none  of 
it  Is  worth  singing.  There  is  not  a mel- 
ody in  it  that  is  not  the  commonest  coni- 
monplace  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs; 

■fve  know,  from  the  moment  a phrase  starts, 
just  where  it  will  go  and  what  it  will  do, 
and  when  the  high  notes  will  come  and 
the  orchestra  will  swell  to  a crude  fortis- 
aimo. 

Mr.  Serafin,  who  conducted,  had  an 
anxious  couple  of  minutes  now  and  then 
with  both  principals  and  chorus,  but  he 
always  .steered  them  and  us  safely  over 
the  thin  places  in  the  ice.  The  perform- 
ance, in  irutfi.  was  only  tentative  in  many 
places,'  but  one  is  tolerant  of  this  kind  of 
thing  on  a first  night.  .MadaRie  Maria 
Mueller  was  a fairly  sympathetic  heroine 


Ti  ijtner. 

Qght.  Kivegaji 

captured  and  led  Iwm  the  pre* 

Maria  and  the  conquering  hero.  _ 
wishes  to  know  the  true  itame  «C 
lov/.T.  Rivegas,  raging  and  heji 
shouts,  "Giovanni  Gallnre»e_;’ 
slirlek.M  an«l  fiet;5.  In  the-  third 
RIvegar  i.s  set  free  In-  Gailu'rfse. 
reward.M  hi.-=  magnanimous  conque: 
who  has  meanwhile  explained  him; 
and  hi.s  ('-stiny  to  the  loving  Maria, 
shooting  him  in  the  back,  and  soon  ; 
this,  to  the  sobs  of  Maria,  the  cu 
fall.s. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Intercut  and  „ 
tinction  of  thi.s  opera  lie  principally 
its  relation  to  "G’Amore  dei  tre  reT » 
The  first  act  l.s  dramatically  sleepy;  mu4 
Really  It  is  not  very  origln.il.  It  hasi 
however,  a certain  atmosphere,  a freM 
dom  from  mere  bombast,  and  a lonfc 
melodic  line  which,  if  aug.-.ry  and  somS 
times  indicative  of  Puc.cinian  influenceiJ 
hintsi  at  the  refinement  and  the  plastW 
quality  of  the  score  of  "L’Amore  dei  tref 
rc.  The  score  quickly  exposes  :wo> 


“Giotanni  Gallurese”  at  the  Metropolitan 

MONTEMEZZI’S  "GIOVaNNI  GALLU- 
RESE.’’ which  was  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  night  for  the  first  time  j 
in  America,  dates  from  190il — eight  years 
before  "L’Ainore  dei  Tre  Re" — and  i.s  ap- 
parently his  first  opera.  -V  good  deal  of 
water  has  passed  under  the  bridge  in  these  j 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  difficult  for  any 
musician  to  take,  "Gloyanni  Gallurese” 
seriously  at  this  time  of  clay.  'VVhat  the 
motives  were  that  induced  an  opera  house 
like  the  Metropolitan  to  produce  so  poor 
a work  I cannot  even  guess  at.  The  gen- 
eral excuse  given  for  reviving  a bad  opera, 
is  that  it  affords  opportunities  for  this  or 
that  great  singer.  That  plea  will  hardly 
hold  good  for  last  night’s  performance, 
for  I have  rarely  heard  worse  singing  in 
any  opera  house  of  repute. 

The  work  is  hardly  a subject  for  criti- 
cism. There,  is  not  a thing  in  it,  from 
the  first  word  of  the  text  to  the  last  note 
of  the  music,  that  has  not  been  staled  and 
vulgarized  by  constai-^  repetition.  The 
story  is  of  a romantic  Byronic  .Sai’dinian 
outlaw,  with  a passion  for  declaiming  about 
liberty,  making  icaux  gestes  when  he  has 
an  enemy  in  his  power,  and  rescuing  beau- 
tiful maidens  from  the  hands  of  ruffianly 
Spaniards.  .All  this,  which  is  faded 
enough  in  itself.  Is  translated  into  tlie 
most  faded  idiom  of  Italian  opera,  verbal 
and  scenic.  The  stage,  in  the  first  and 
third  acts,  is  carefully  planned  for  those 
romantic  assaults  and  escapes  and  rescues 
that  happen  only  in  opera.  In  the  second 
act  we  see  one  of  those  churches  that 
Italian  architects  .<:o  thoughtfully  leave 
lying  about  the  villages  in  order  that  the 
hero  and  the  fieroine  and  the  villain  may 
go  about  their  work  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a h.vmn  from  tlie  congregation.  There 
are,  of  course,  choruses  of  villagers,  an 
innkeej'er,  an  old  heavy  father,  and  a local 
ballet  (which  last  night  was  the  most 
cajoyable  Ihing  of  the  evenln.g). 

-About  the  music  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  write  critically.  .Ml  the  scores  of  this 
school  look  exactly  alike:  open  half  a 
dozen  of  them  at  random,  and  >’ou  will 
think  they  are  all  by  the  same  man,  so 
unvarying  is  the  distribution  of  minims 
and  crotchets  and  quavors  and  semi- 
quavers, so  regularly  do  the  accents  fall 
in  the  same  place,  so  true  to  the  family 
type  are  the  melodies,  so  faithful  are  all 
the  compo.sers  to  the  same  three  or  four 
rhythms  and  the  same  half-dozen  har- 
monies. 'J'he  music  of  "Giovanni  Gal- 
iurese".  is  not  bud  music;  it  is  simply 
negative  music.  II  provokes  no  reactions 
cither  of  attraction  or  of  repulsion;  it 
simply  goes  on  and  <m  and  says  nothing. 
It  is  a pool  specimen  of  a poor  genre. 
Now  and  then  .tiontemezzl  uucons<.'lously 
challenges  comparisons,  and  the  result  is 
disastrous. 

■N'o  one  can  watch,  for  instance,  the 
scene  of  the  baiting  <.f  the  captured  Rive- 
gas  without  being  reminded  of  the  scene 
of  llic  baiting  of  Die  captured  boyard  in 
"Boris  Godounov’’:  but  tp  let  one’s 

thought.-j  fly  from  Montemezzi  to  .Uou.s- 


principal  motives^that  of  Gallurese  anti* 
.Klvegas,  heard  singly  and  in  combina-^ 
,tlon  in  later  scenes.  In  this  act  the] 

I harnuniy  and  instruni»*ntation  are  singii- 
’iarly  for  a period  when  Puccini  was  at 
- - . - top  of  his  fame  in  Italy. 

and  gave  us  some  moderately  good  .singing.  ac\"  Purpolef^"ft 

Mr.  Lauri-A  olpi’s  voice  I can  still  hear  in  poor  in  its  sheerly  musical  quality.  The 
imagination  .as  I write  this,  eight  hours  dancesf''whlth  is  oV’^folk  “‘navor°^■e% 
after  the  performance  ended.  I cannot  typical  and  freshly  written.  Thereafter 

compliment  him  on  being  one  of  the  best 

, , , , , - quickly  learning  stage  business  and 

tenors  I have  ever  heard,  but  I can  lay  showing  that  if  he  had  continued  in  the 

my  hand  on  my  heart  and  sav  he  is  one  operas  he  could 

probably  have  met  the  realists  of  Italy 
of  the  very  loudest:  anil  for  people  who  on  their  own  ground  and  successfully 

like  this  sort  of  thing,  this  is  the  sort  of  this  is  not  the 

...  . ,,,  . .1  -1  Montemezzi.  His  be.st  measure.^  oc- 

thing  they  will  like.  .About  tlie  remainder  cur  m the  introduction  of  act  three 
of  the  .singing  the  most  charitable  thing  several  episodes  of  this  act 

- which  recall,  musically  and  dramatic- 

to  do  is  to  sas  nothing.  ally,  the  opening  scenes.  Nature,  apos- 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  work  jrophized  by  Gallurese  in  his  first  .soloj 

, « set  the  stage  for  this  eui«:ndA  of 

and  the  ixTroniiantc  were  received  -with  blood  and  passion.  Nature,  at  the  last 
^.-,,-1;.-.  i-s  again  serene  and  trinmniianc  n-ki 


frantic  enthusiasm. 


ERNE.ST  NEWMA.V. 
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I i/ill  I of  Yesterday’s  Times. 

Monteinezzi's  Karly  Opera. 

GIOVANNI  GALbURESE.  opera  In  three 

.acts.  Book  in  Italian  by  Francesco 
d'Angelantonio.  Music  by  Italo  Monte- 
niezzi.  At  the  Metropolllan  Opera 
House. 

Giovanni  Gallui-ese Giacomo  Lauri-Volpi 

Maria Maria  Mueller 

Nuvis Giovanni  Martino 

Rivegas Giuseppe  Danlse 

Bastiano Angelo  Bada  . 

A Spanish  Officer Mlllo  P.icco  ; 

.Jose Adamo  Didur  , 

'J’ropea Vincenzo  Reschigllan  I 

Don  Iiasqukle Poiapiiio  Malatesla  j 

A Sheplierd’s  Voice,. Merle  -Alcock  : 

Conductor.  Tulllo  Serafiu. 

The  performance  of  Italo  Montemezzi’s  i 
"Giovanni  Gallurese"  last  night  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  was  the 

first  presentation  of  this  work  in 

America.  The  occasion  was  given  fur- 
tlier  distinction  by  the  presence  of  the 
composer,  called  before  the  curtain  after 
each  act  with  overwhelming  demonstra- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  including  wild  cheers 
and  bravos',  sharing  these  tributes  with  ■ 
the  principal  singers,  with  Tullio  Sera-  I 
fin.  tlie  conductor:  Mr.  Setti,  the  ad- i 
niirable  chorus  master ; Mr.  Tliewman,  , 
stage  manager,  and  otliers  of  the  Metro-  | 
politaii  staff  who  had  contributed  to  ; 
the  production.  | 

This  opera  is  Monfemezzi’s  first  work 
for  the  stage.  It  saw  the  light  in  Turin  ! 
in  1905,  when  Mr.  Serafin.  as  last  night,  i 
led  tlie  performance.  Only  eight  years 
separated  it  from  "I/Aniore  dei  tre  i 
re,"  the  work  on  which  the  composer’s 
reputation  up  to  the  present  tltne  has 
rested.  A very  important  fact  in  the  I 
success  of  "L'-Yniore  dei  tre  re”  was  | 
its  superb  libretto,  a characteristic  the 
opera  does  not  -share  with  "Giovanni  | 
Gallure.se.”  "Giovanni  Gallurese”  is  an  [ 
admirable  example  of  profound  differ- 
ence which  a good  or  bad  li’oretto  exerts 
upon  the  product  of  the  composer,  and 
it  i.s  also  of  historic  intere.st.  as  showing 
the  astonishing  evolution  of  Montemezzi 
from  this  early  work  to  the  achievement 
of  the  noble  opera  that  was  soon  to 
follow. 

The  libretto  of  "Gallurese"  is  the  work 
of  Francesco  d’Angelantonio,  a young  Si- 
cilian poet,  a youth  of  means  and  Ideal.s, 
but  immature  and  probably  without  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  stage  when  he 
planned  his  work.  For  tlie  plot  and  sit- 
uation are  very  naive,  and  are  not  al- 
ways adapted  for  musical  treatment: 
the  book  expresses  little  that  is  real  or 
varied  in  dramatic  interest : It  alternates 
between  sentimentality  and  bald  melo- 
dramatic roinanliclsm.  Giovanni  Gallu- 
rese is  one  of  the  patriotic  outlaws  of 
Sardinia,  nobly  born,  and  In  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish 
Inva.sion  of  the  seventeentli  century. 
He  love.s  Maria,  daughter  of  Nuvis, 
the  miller.  Gallurese  is  pursued  by 
the  treacherous  Spaniard.  Rivegas.  w’ho, 
of  course,  also  desires  Maria.  In  the 
fir.sl  act  Gallurese,  whose  name  is 
the  terror  of  the  countryside,  delivers 
Marla  from  the  attempt  of  Rivegas  to 
betray  her.  He  proclaims  his  love  and 
is  rewardi'd  by  the  passionate  embraces 
of  that  iady. 


triumphant.  The 
hills  and  the  streams  are  as  before 
Humans  have  had  their  troubled  day 
There  is  the  thought  of  the  quiet  and 
the  beauty  of  the  countryside,  the  all- 
f*nv6iopin^  shadows,  the  deepening"  sky 
the  passing  of  unhappy  and  pretty 
things.  And  it  is  in  this  mood  that  Mr 
Montemezzi  is  most  trulv  the  precur'^or 
of  the  later  composer  who  set  to  music 
what  the  public  will  not  willinglv  relin- 
quish the  noble  and  beautiful  drama  of 
Benelli. 

The  performance  was  principally  con- 
spicuous for  the  vivid  and  emotional 
portrayal  of  Maria  by  Miss  Mueller  the 
splendid  singing  of  the  chorus,  the  ad- 
mirable stage  management  and  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra  under  -Mr 
Serafin,  who  conducted  with  devotion 
and  mastery.  -Miss  Mueller,  hitherto 
know’n  in  the  Metropolitan  as  interpre- 
ter of  Wagnerian  rdles,  had  suddenly 
become  the  Sardinian  woman,  a picture 
to  remember  in  her  peasant  garb,  and 
one  who  gave  her  part  a thrill  which 
triumphed  even  over  all  obstacles.  She 
was  a dramatic  reality,  for  all  the  in- 
congruities of  the  situation  in  w'hlch  she 
found  herself;  Lauri-Volpi,  who  was 
uncertain  at  beginning,  sang  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  music  which  often  deserved 
no  better  treatment;  but  there  were 
places  which  a more  thoughtful  artist 
could  have  given  poetry. 

Sir.  Danise’s  Rivegas  was  in  keeping 
with  the  character  and  its  lines.  Mr. 
Bada.  as  Bastiano,  provided  one  of  the 
few  effective  moments  by  his  taunting 
of  Rivegas,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  a chorus  which  treated  the  stag^ 
Spaniard  W'ith  contagious  laughter  and 
irrepressible  gusto.  It  may  be  said  that 
throughout  the  evening,  as  soldiers, 
drinkers  or  banditti,  the  chorus  enjoyed 
themselves.  The  ensemble  w'a.s  excel- 
lent, the  scenery  of  a conventional  type, 
W'hich,  again,  was  fully  justified  by' the 
opera.  What  else  could  be  done  with 
such  an  opera  of  outlawed  noblemen,  a 
la  Ernani-horn  and  all : of  swooning, 
popping  guns  and  outraged  innocence 
and  bloody  murder. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  the  work  is  im-  ; 
mature  in  its  quality,  but  that  it  reaches  I 
the  stage,  and  that,  thanks  to  the  com-  I 
poser’s  ability  to  write  a melodic  line 
and  to  score  In  a blatantly  obvious  man- , 
ner  for  voices  in  solo  or  ensemble,  it ; 
goes,  in  a fashion,  across  the  footlights,  j 
These  things  seem  to  be  the  birthright ! 
of  Italian  composers.  'The  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience,  or  a large  section  of  it. 
mounted  last  night,  until  at  the  end  of  | 
the  duet  of  the  dying  Gallurese  and  i 
Maria  it  drowned  voices  and  orchestra 
with  applause  and  bravos.  For  all  that, 
this  is  an  early  and  relatively  unformed 
opera,  frank  in  style,  but  usually  un- 
distinguished and  weak  in  invention.  Its  , 
interest  is  not  inherent,  but  is  due  to ' 
the  beautiful  masterpiece  which  it  pre-  : 
ceded.  i 

M.  Montemezzi  was  presented  with  a i 
■wreath  as  a token  of  esteem  and  appre-  | 
ctatlon. 


“Giovanni  Gallurese,”  a “historical 
melodrama”  in  three  acts,  is  twentyl 
years  old.  It  was  Montemezzi’s  firstl 
opci'a.  He  is  sail  to  have  derived  it| 

1 from  a youthful  opus  in  one  act,  re-! 

; casting  it  in  its  presept  form  in  1904.J 
i His  librettist  was  Francesco  d’-Angelan-JJ" 
1 tonio,  a literary  compatriot  who  de- ' 

I vised  the  book  especially  for  Monte- 
: mezzi.  The  opera  was  produced  at  the] 
This  part  of  the  opera  has  little  ac- 1 Enimanuele,  Turin.  Jan-’ 

tion,  consisting  mainly  of  solos  and  a ; .2jj  ^905  .5^.ith  Augusto  Balboni 


love  duet.  The  .second  act  is  better  for  ; 
stage  purposes.  It  shows  a church  and 
an  inn,  cliaracteristios  oT  many  Italian 
operas,  especially  since  "Cavalleria  ■ 
Rusticana."  There  are  drinking  cho-  1 
ruses  and  religions  elioruses,  much  by-  1 
play,  a vivid  ensemble.  There  is  the  ] 
dancing  of  folk  nances  of  the  countr.v.  ' 
Rivegas,  a liar  and  braggart,  boasts  of  | 
lytlilcal  defeat  of  Gallurese  and  bis 
V aas  with  Maria.  Unknown  to  him, 

,cC’'V'’ese  i.s  near  by  witti  his  friend  and  i 




4c  confidant.  Bastiano.  The  men  ^ 


as  the  bandit  hero  and  Bice  Corsini 
as  Maria.  Tullio  Serafin,  Montemezzi's 
classmate  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.' 
conducted  the  performance,  as  he  did 
last  night. 

Montemezzi  9 second  opera,  Hellera, 
was  produced  at  Turin  in 
"L’Amore  dei  tre  Re”— the  work  which, 
made  him  celebrated  and  beloved  ini 
America — followed  in  1913.  His  fourt^^ 
opera,  "La  Nave.”  based  on  the 


- 

>nwin|r  Mkr).  Bb  U;no>«r 
Paul  and  Virpttia. 


!s  rcfi^n'fiaEd  it  in  tb«  ui^ 

Be  U;no<«r  lU  work  on  a 


TThi.'i  it  will  be  agn  thet  in  choogintr 
•t^vaniri  t>«Ilure»e'’  for  production 
*■«  Monnyu'ilitan  woa  groing:  as  far  back 
•I  eiic  histncir  of  this  gifted  composer 

• il  cfmld  well  reach.  Doubtless  there 
' ere  ;rood  seasons  for  passing  over 
lonipmerj'i'a  latc.st  work,  "La  Nave" 
‘vhtch  it  would  have  been  interesting 
■ ■ I t'.-irl,  and  for  no!  awaiting  the  com- 

1 ‘etian  uf  “Paul  and  Virginia.”  One 
<■  -.r.jn'-  help  wondering  if  Mr.  Mon- 
■/iu  ::-.i  himself  was  wildly  enthusiastic 
‘CT  the  resurrection  of  this  early 
or'..  To  be  quite  frank,  we  hope  he 
as  not. 

W::  have  too  great  a respect  for  the 
•nririvo  and  imaginative  musician 
h-'  ga  . c us  the  score  of  "L’Amore  del 
i;.  " to  be  willing  to  believe  that 

* thinks  highly  of  this  relatively 
oiiU:;*ul  indiscretioi^  of  his  (he  was  af- 

thirty  when  it  was  produced). 
W;-  know  that  composers — who,  after 
iiSf,  are  parents  -are  sometimes  loath 
tQ  rppudiatc  even  their  feeblest  oflf- 
tn;;;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
^ Iheir  affection.  But  to  have  a 
ping  fondness  for  a youthful  work 
1*  Aw  quite  the  same  thing  as  assent- 
r to  :ts  performance  before  a public 
which  has  acclaimed  you  as  the  author 
ef  .1  maturer  and  far  worthier  score, 
i ■ there  stood  Mr.  Montemezzi  last 
iT 'ht,  bowing  happily  from  the 
i.;  ,ge  of  the  Metropolitan,  where  a year 
ago  he  had  been  acclaimed  as  the  com- 
poser of  a masterpiece,  his  moving  qnd 
beainiful  "L’Amore  dei  tre  Re,"'  wTiile 
li.iny  (one  hopes)  of  his  most  dis- 
criminating friends  among  the  ap- 
plauding audience  grieved  for  him  sin- 
cerely, dismayed  by  this  saddening 
revelation  of  his  musical  past. 

We  can  think  of  nothing  important 
to  be  gained  by  being  politely  euphe- 
iiiistic  in  this  matter,  nor  do  we  trust 
our  .skill  in  sucl)  an  endeavor  suffi- 
ciently to  attempt  it.  Therefore  we 
see  nothing  for  it  but  to  speak  what  is 
from  our  standpoint  the  bleak  and  un- 


• little  ‘above  it;  and  once,  as  in  the  | I'cnllv  iilny'Tf'cn'  . 
introduction  and  opening  scene  of  the  I Ni.  i,c  , , 

third  act,  bctwpc**n  Maria  and  her  ..  » 

. j^loi'f  iinr-ii  lii'.ira. 

I'.'irl  l''li'.lfll  u;c,  llio 


father,  it  becomes  for  a few  pages  doll 
cate  and  fine-grained.  But  for  the ! 


"I  llloh  vxolllll 


most  part  it  is  empty  and  sterile,  when  ; I niglu  jiinl  .v,  n t 
It  IS  not  worse.  Nowhere  does  Monte- 


mezzi  achieve  the  salient  and  moving 
and  richly  expressive  speech  that  wo 
had  expected  from  the  composer  who, 
only  a few  years  later,  was  to  give  us 
his  "L’Amore  dei  tre  Re.” 

Montemezzi  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  music  of  "Giovanni  Gallu- 
rese”  is  “melodious,  but  distinguished’’ 
— an  amusing  qualification,  but  scarcely 
a correct  one.  If  he  had  said  “melo- 
dious hut  undistinguished,’’  he  would 
have  described  it  exactly.  For  there 
are  various  kinds  of  melodiousness. 
There  is  the  melodiousness  of  “Die 
Meistersinger,”  and  the  melodiousness 
lOf  "Thais’’;  and  so,  also,  there  is  the 
melodiousness  of  "L’Amore  dei  tro  Re,’’ 
and  the  melodiousness  of  "Giovanni 
Gallurese.’’  Any  one  could  have  written 
the  melody  of  Giovanni’s  “Ne  I’occhio 
'tuo  nerissimo"  (though  not  eyery  one 
(Would  have  been  willing  to  sign  it); 
Ibut  not  many  beside  Italo  Montemezzi 
.could  have  written  the  melody  of 
Flora’s  “Dammf  le  labbra  e tanta  ti 
daro  di  questo  pace." 


/ - 

The  Metropolitan’s  productioTrof  the 
work  is  animated  and  picturesque.  The 
incidental  dances  in  the  second  act,  the 
singing  of  the  chorus,  the  handling  of 
the  crowds,  the  costumes  (the  mascu- 
line sport  suit  was  apparently  invented 
in  Sardinia  about  1662) — these  were 
some  of  the  features  that  enlivened 
an  unrewarding  evening.  Others  were 
the  singing  and  acting  of  that  admi- 
rable artist,  Angelo  Bada,  in  the  small 
part  of  Bastiano;  the  ingratiating 
beauty  and  charm  of  Miss  Mueller  as 
Maria  (though  why,  oh,  why  will  she 
never  stop  smiling  in  her  love  scenes?)- 
^and  the  unaffected  and  manly  Giovanni 
1 V ^“ri-Volpi— though  Mr.  Lauri- 
/ Volpi  s acting  was  oversimplified,  and 
(he  was  too  prone  to  imagine  himself  a 
I human  cornet:  he  seldom  sang  any- 
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romi-nilxi  i .|  i,.  n, 
enough  to  hear  him.  Tliree-riuartera  of  an 
hour  was  occupied  by  Iho  three  move- 
meiit.s,  each  more  difficult,  more  dashing 
and  more  brilliant  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  Mr.  Flesch  proved  lilni.self  again  an 
fH^tist  with  a soul. 

I Lenox  String  ((uartet 

Harold  Dauer  was  the  assisting  artist 
at  the  recital  of  the  I,enox  .String  Quartet 
at  the  Town  Hall  last  night.  The  concert 
was  given  as  a benefit  of  the  Loomis 
Sanatorium  for  the  Tubercular.  The  play- 
ing of  the  Mozart  quartet,  and  the  Kranck 
quintet  easily  outslioiio  the  other  num- 
bers on  the  program.  The  playing  of  the 
I T,enox  group  members:  Hermati,  AVolf- 

in.solin.  iloldavan,  and  Stoehcr  v.a.s  in  per- 
fect tempo  and  with  the  wealth  of  tone 
cxp(;essioii  acquired  by  length  of  associa- 
tion. Hauer’s  technique  and  the  facility 
of  his  interpretation  added  greatly  to  the 
performance. 


from  our  standpoint  the  bleak  and  un- ; cornet:  he  seldom  sang  any- 

handsome  truth — namely,  that  “Gio- . r?* but  fortes  and  fortissimos 
vanni  Gajlurese”  is  a tedious  and  throughout  the  evening.  Mr.  Danise 
, -immnnnini-„  4-u..  ! was  as  Biild  mannered  a tyrant  as  ever 

crushed  a people.  Mr.  Martino  was  ac- 
ceptable as  the  old  Miller.  The  scenery 
was  conventional  but  fresh. 


ommonplace  opera,  one  of  the  most ; 
tedious  and  most  commonplace,  in- 
dued, that  the  Metropolitan  has 
mounted  within  our  fairly  long  expe- 
rience of  its  activities. 


The  story  of  the  opera  has  been  re- 
counted more  than  once  in  this  jour- 
nal; so  we  need  not  rehearse  it  here. 


w performance 

was  Tulho  Serafin,  whose  conducting 
was  electrifying  in  its  power,  its 
rhythmic  and  dynamic  flexibility  its 
, pervasive  mastery  and  verve  and  au- 
thority.  Surely  he  will  be  permitted 


At  Aeolian  Hall  Iftargaret  Valentine 
g^ive  a piano  recital  which  exhibited 
an  admirable  and  fluept  technique  In 
program  of  Bach,  Chopin  and  Liszt. 

' ( 
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BALDWIN  SLOANE,  COMPOSER, 
=ALLS  DEAD  IN  JERSEY  HOME; 
A/ROTE  MUSIC  FOR  ‘CHINA  ROSE’ 

jvoted  and  Popular  American  Contribut- 
ed Music  of  "Excelsior,  Jr.”  and 
Host  of  Other  Operettas 


D’Angelantonio’s  tale  is  quite  as  |j  to  conduct  for  nV  o X j’ T 

crude  :md  unrewarding  on  the  stage  as  I!  by  a remarkable  Itobnn* 

one  might  judge  it  to  be  from  a synopsis  I “L’Amore  dei  tre  Re eg 
of  the  libretto.  The  quality  of  the  text  I Mon^t“mezzi  ’ ^ 

may  be  inferred  from  this  passage  in  | 


the  song:  that  Maria  sings'in  the  garden 
of  the  miller’s  cottage  in  the  first  act, 
which  cannot  be  wholly  perverted  in 
the  official  English  translation: 

Kalr  vlolpitB.  I do  not  aak  youT  fraerance 
sweet, 

Nor  do  I crave,  O sun,  thy  flamlnfi;  heat, 
-Nor  do  1 need,  dear  birds,  your  power  of 
Bonif 

To  tell  him  ho  Is  fair  and  I have  loved 
him  long. 

It  is  all  about  like  that— in  the  style 
tot  the  lace-valentine  literature  of  our 
dear,  dead  youth,  or  of  the  Nick  Carter 
romances  of  the  same  era.  That  a 
text  of  this  quality  could  have  attracted 


The  composer  was  present  last  night 
as  the  ^est  of  the  management.  He 
appeared  repeatedly  before  the  curtain 
at  the  close  of  each  act  in  response  to 
the  demonstrative  applause  of  the  au- 
dience,  looking  more  than  ever  like  a 
bashful  McAdoo;  and  after  the  close  of 
the  second  act  he  was  trailed  by  a 
lackey  with  a wreath  (natural,  not  sil- 
ver) benbboned.with  the  Italian  colors 
Lvery  one  else  was  summoned  before' 
the  curtain,  too,  and  joy  was  uncon- 
tined.  Mr.  Montemezzi  undoubtedly 
went  to  bed  with  the  belief  that  this 

j comprehrn°s^bIe.*‘  I I’liilliarinoiiio  OitIicsD-;, 


A.  Baldwin  Sloane,  the  composer,  whose 
last  work  was  “China  Rose,”  fell  dead  at 
3 o’clock  this  morning  in  his  home  at 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Born  in  Baltimore  fifty-two  years  ago, 
he  first  was  recognized  hy  Edward  E.  Rice, 
who  engaged  him  to  write  the  music  for 
Excelsior,  Jr.,"  in  which  Fay  Templeton 
starred. 

After  that  Mr.  Sloane  wrote  the  music 
for  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.”  Other 
musical  plays  for  which  he  wrote  the 
! score  included  "The  Mocking  Bird.”  for 
Maybelle  Gilman;  “Sergeant  Kitty.”  for 
Virginia  Earle;  "Lady  Teazle,”  for  Lillian 
Russell;  “Coming  Through  ' “The  ‘Rye,” 
Broadway  to  Tokio,”  "The  Gingerbread 
Man,”  "The  Sun  Dodgers,"  and  "Roly 
: Poly.” 

I One  of  his  most  popular  song  composi- 
! tions  was  “When  You  Ain't  Got  No  Money 
I You  Needn’t  Come  Around.” 

1 Mr.  Sloane  composed  the  music  for  the 
jubilee  productions  of  Weber  & Fields.  He 


one  kr.ows  how  many  people  t married  in  1900  to  Miss  Mae  -A.uwerda 
. . But  composers  or  warm  and  high  "'’'o  >iear  the  survives  him. 

"een*d"riH^i‘.,lli?’®  to  tran-  i harmonic  Orchestra,  but  there  are  always 

(Operas  that  we\ccepf  a’nd“Sight°i‘^'''”  given 

for  their  musical  transfiguration  of  I'"’”’  " night  the  house  was 

lI.n.4iy..nno,\,'S",red.mS'''l  m^clor,  iv»,  la,, 

the  triumphant  company.  He  has  set  ‘ '’®'  ® ^'"tti’ope  this  fall,  and  the 
whicr  frfr*' libretto  to  a score  in ! o>-ganizatio.i  played  under  several  guest 

'-t  the  great  little  Dutch  m«- 
Places.  common- . .sxcian  is  now  in  his  full  stride  for  the 

turi"®’  .and.  melodic  tex- : 

in  Gio*rdaL®ana  concert  wa.s  the  1 9-iStli  Phil- 

feeblest.  This  music'harLsfof  The'Jw  .and  .he  playing 

faults  of  the  post-Verdian  operas  of  I ’^'”ooth  as  though  the  director  and 

none'of  ^hc^r^rirtues*‘'®Fr"'"’'^’  'h®  «tage  had  been  playing 

. _ , ivir  virtU6S,  ror  <^Ynreoa'i«rA  I 1 At*  1*1  -ill  /-.r 


none  of  their  virtues.  For  exp^essTve 
and  finely  molded  and  distinguished 
melody,  it  gives  us  those  banKnd 
sentimental  cantilenas  whose  formu- 
Mascagni  and  Zandonai 
and  the  rest  have  exploited  ad  nauseam; 
yet  1.  gives  us  noRiing  of  the  char- 
.vividness,  the  sharp  dra- 
matic  definition,  the  warmth  and  fen-or 

make  hf^  scores 
so  potent  and  lovable  and  perdurable. 

• • * 

®°mpi®,  of  Montemezzi’s  style 
e""’  Gallurese”  is  that  C major 
^elody  of  incredible  triteness  and  com- 

^ia"wn®«T  r®’’  *'®  *'^®  mouth  of 

Giovanni’s  words  in  the  first 
■ ®j®^l°  nerissimo,  pro- 
fondo,  intrayedo  la  vita,”  etc.  The  gen- 

invention  is  about  at 
ijiat  height.  Sometimes  the  music  goes  j 


together  in  ,iH  of  them. 

The  fli-.st  two  nuinber.s  on  the  program 
were  taken  over  Xi’oni  the  night  before. 
They  were  Bizet’s  Suite  from  "L’Arle- 
sienne,  ’ No.  1,  and  Casella’s  "Italm.”  They 
received  the  same  meticulous  care  at  the 
hand.s  of  Mr.  Mengelberg  as  at  their  other 
presentation  and  wdre  provocative  of  much 
applause.  "Italia”  winds  up  with  a burst 
of  sound  that  might  almost  make  one 
think  Mount  Etna  had  bio  h its  head  off, 
but  It  has  many  melodious  measures  as 
well. 

The  second  half  of  the  evening  was  given 
over  tx)  thq  Concerto  for  Violin  in  D major, 
by  iJahm.s.  Probably  If  violinists  who 


ir  :.»nilf.ii  ni-s  or  Tr.oldi  ::  n-,  . .1  . ,I;.K 

In  lh<  singing,  but  If  one  pul  ;i 

HsMi-.  th,.  , i,i  coiild  t'lkr  ur  in  , , 

■ilc-.-idy  tone  and  the  flrml.v  d.  i.xn  lln‘ 
ERNE.-rr  \I,WV:  * - 

ELSA  ALSEN  APPLAUDED. 

Wagnerian  Singer  Appear!  With 
State  Symphony  Orchestra. 


''inc.  ICl.'  I •- 1 . „ 

Mil  M;,  y n.-ll  b-lr 
f’tiili;  .Syuiphoiii  ill  !i. 
Ign-atz.  r c , 

i vunlng.  T‘  I - t u 
juries  of  ,,i 

the  nuspl<-  of  |l  . m,.,| 


Music  School  Settlements’  Concert 
/\  the  concert  of  the  Association 
■c*  Of  Music  School  Settlements  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night  we  had  an  all-Wagner 
program,  with  the  State  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Mr.  Waghalter,  and  Mme.  Elsa 
Alsen.  The  works  given— the  "Rlenzi”  and 
"Tannhauser”  overtures,  the  Prelude  to 
"Lohengrin,”  "Elsa’s  Dream,”  the  "Tristan” 
Prelude  and  Liebestod,  and  a selection 
from  the  "Meistersinger” — followed  rough- 
ly a chronological  order,  except  that 
"Tannhauser”  was  made  to  come  after 
"Lohengrin.”  The  "Meistersinger”  mix- 
ture was  a curious  hotch-potch,  commenc- 
ing with  the  Dance  of  the  Apprentices 
and  working  its  way  back  to  the  Prelude 
to  the  opera.  Mr.  Waghalter's  perform- 
ances were,  as  usual,  simple  and  straight- 
forward, with  hardly  anything  that  could  j 
be  called  a "reading”  of  his  own,  except 
that  here  and  there  he  would  hold  a.  j 
phrase  back  just  at  the  moment  when  one  I 
would  expect  it  to  go  forward  with  gath-  j 
ered  momentum:  this  is  aji  odd  mannerism  , 
of  his.  ! 

Mme.  Al.sa  sang  with  a clear  strong  : 
voice  that  easily  made  itself  heard  above  i 
the  orchestra.  There  was  little  of  El.sa’s  i 
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mriit  (..  oclatiJn;  T iu"  , . 

('--.cliislvi-ly  • •ii.wn  fium  IV.-u  i 

.\ls-  u,  wbu  li  kr.  -fl  ; I,  ,1  \S  .c-n.-ilau 
•-Ingi-r,  won  gr  - |,|il.iii.-r.  b h r Ine. 
n?^i.‘i’^  ‘‘HlBa  . itn-iinr  aril.  tl„.  --lui.ii.  .. 

m-e  tinf.°s': 

Her,  voice,  which  ir  on  tlie  oj nlu- 
scale,  rang  Miroiigh  .spai  , \vith  d (i.atic 
power  and  ■ f.-ii.  and  gn-atly  Imp  i .e<] 
nor  audlrn*  o.  Tho  orohr  ini  th 
proludr  ;uul  In  tho  arronjpanimont.  In 
^plte  of  too  ii.  ip  :unt  bra-  c ,Ji,|  £cr„e 
Of  Um  best  work  in  ronjurirtioii  \sith  thr 
-sing-»)r. 

I'^arllor  In  th.  f-.frfnu 
bailor  had  ->hown  hi  Uffll-routin#  d 
Knov.k'df;:  of  th:'  -or  In  a rl*ar 

and  iinob^truct  .1  ivadinr.  iUv  “Klffuzl” 
overture.  :m;  -.a  h*;..;  ,h  = In  the 

proliido  t'-  I 0 flivt  act  (»f  Vf/oliongron," 
(but  w;»'  .’h-  mat  fly  J and  a.sscr- 

'Uvo  In  T.tnnhdu.'?«  r overturo.  Mo 

too,  y.n-A  ; ail'd  ••\t‘vy  number. 

In  the  ml  ;rval.  Kcnoall  K.  Mug.sry,  . 
t.nairman  o tl  e aIu -Ii:  .School  Settle-  ’ 
ment.s,,  ,-innounccii  lipii  .,|  u„:  fifth  con- 
ceit on  March  20.  a;  Bariicule  Hall, 
there  would  'uc  tin-  world  premiere  of  a 
new^  OP ‘i-a  by  '.'’larks  Waki  rodd  Cad- 
nian.  "The  (Jarcoii  of  Mx-tcry.”  The 
proceed.^  will  go  toward  financing  the 
work  of  III-;  .settlement,  itlil  h la-^r  year 
helped  .’i.ODO  stud:  :u.s  with  th.-lr  mu.^ical 
education.  The  .studeni.s  them!  eiveg 
paid  .'^•omr  $i;0,(l00.  but  Uie  rh  fi-|»  of 
.^ilO.OOO  ((ant’  fi-oni  other  sour!-'-.'. 

Mr,  .\Ixi.-scy  .cciiii  that  it  xvoiild  be  u , 
all-.\n,ci-iuan  evening,  a.-  tin  coinpo.- r, 
the  .singcr.-i.  the  (horns  and  th<-  on.-he.s- 
tra  were  all  nalivu-boru  Americans. 


Sigismond  Stojoxx'iiki’s  Keeitul. 

Performances  muslcianly,  and  brilliant 
tr.  the  pianistlc  sense  a.s  well,  chai, util- 
ized the  piano  recital  given  by  blg- 
Ismond  Stojowski  Saturda.v  niglit  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Mr.  Stojowski  ai'pearcxi 
as  composer  and  virtuoso.  His  program 
consisted  of  the  Beethoven  Andante  in 
F.  Schumann’s  F sharp  minor  sonata, 
Stojowski’s  "Fantalsie,”  Op.  3S.  and 
"’Priish  Idyls,”  Op.  24,  Chopin’.s  Balladc 
In  G minor.  Nocturne  in  G major  and 
Bcherzo  in  C sharp  minor. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Beethoven 
Andante  is  played  today,  and  thi.s  may 
be  because  only  a tew  pianists  succeed 
in  making  an  effect  with  it.  Mr.  Stojoxv- 
ski  accomplished  this  without  attempting 
to  unduly  “Individualize”  the  composi- 
tion or  depart  from  the  directions  of  the 
composer.  He  played  the  music  sinfply 
at  what  appeared  precisely  the  proper 
tempo,  which  never  dragged  or  lan- 
guished, permitting  the  music  to  flow  In 
a broad,  melodic  stream  and  mount  nat- 
urally, inevitably,  to  climaxes.  It  was 
an  excellent  Interpretation,  without 
frills,  and  distinguishecl  b.v  a directness 
and  authority  not  encountered  too  often 
in  concert  rooms. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  s’uliu- 
mann’s  sonata,  and  here  there  might  be 
a reservation  to  the  effect  that  (i-il.iin 
half-tints,  certain  intimacies  of  Schu- 
mann. which  occur  in  passages  of  the 
first  movement  as  well  as  the  slow 
movement  were  not  present.  I’M--  is 
partly  a matter  of  conception,  and  .’'li. 
Stojowski  l.s  a musician  who  by  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  has  a special  right 
to  his  opinions.  With  the  personal  res- 
ervation stated.  It  should  be  said  that 
he  gave  an  uncommonly  expressive  ano 
coherent  Interpretation  of  one  of  Schu- 
mann’s most  important  and  fa.sclnatinz 
compositions  for  the  piano.  There  are 
places  In  the  finale  where  the  compo.ser 
hesitates.  If  the  pianist  does  likewise, 
the  effect  of  a movement  which  If.  a 
little  inorganic  but  full  of  noble  thoughts 
is  lost.  This  movement,  indeed  the 
wliose  pulsing,  romantic  composition, 
held  together  with  rare  strength  and 
continuity  of  thought  i-ndcr  Mr.  Slojow- 
skl’s  fingers. 

The  sonata,  J . an  exception,  ga' • 
por.herc  the  impression  of  undue  lengt'u. 
The  lyrical  warmth  of  the  slow  mo-,  •'  - 
■nent,  the  pressl"  . vigor  of  the  rhythms 
reminded  the  listener  of  Schumann’s 
protest  - hen  Clara  Wieck  lO'.i  Giat 


ilicr  fathi  , oi-i.  . ing  tin 
I'onsidurcxi  iiim  ’’pliirgmatli- 


niarrlagi-, 

”rhlog- 


inatic,”  -xx-rotc  .Srhuinann.  ’’phlegmatic ! 
.My  love  fill-  you  phlegmatic!  The  F- 
jharp  minor  sonata— phlegmatic !"  Th' 
performance  w a ; admirably  evocativi  of 
the  gloxvlng  • pirlt  of  the  music.  Th’-r. 
w;  a charming  performance,  in  a dif- 
ferent vein,  of  “Warum”— a piece  ni- 
-a.-xy  to  interpret  successfully— as  an  e;i- 
uoru. 

Mr.  Sfojow.cki’r  "Fantalsie”  Is  admirt 
bly  written  for  tlie  piano  on  the  mode 
of  the  f'liopin  .«t.\  le,  .-  id  cxcepllu.jally 
resourceful  in  the  development  of  the 
iiic.ir.  There  is  dramatic  feeling— wn 
then  th(;  thought  of  Polanii’s  past  wlir.-. 
.the  piece  was  wi itton’f— and  a laih, 

I xvell-fjttcd  canvas.  The  suite  of  fi'i 
■ (liucr-;  tliat  make  the  ”l’’oli.sh  Idyls” 
of  liglitcr  ■ linracfer,  and  well  done  in 
'genre.  The  audience  liked  the  ”<  i- 
' qur'tti  : N'illc  ge”  so  w-cil  that  the  com- 
iiOiitii  ; I -..•'ati-i.  For  the  writer 
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most  original  and  Interesting  move- 
ment wjs  tin  "Vision  de  Danse,  'svith 
it,  t,-,rr-  smack  of  the  Polisli  soil. 

This  concert,  at  the  end  of  a day 
filled  with  music,  was  a pleasure  to 
hour.  Tl'--  pUaMire  eroceeded  from  the 
healthy  musical,  emotional  interpreta- 
tions, the  excellent  piano  style,  the  un- 
assuming sincerity,  hut,  at  the  same 
time,  authority",  of  thi‘  performances. 

more  it  was  shown  that  nothing 
is  necessarv  in  giving  a concert  save 
to  convey  the  composer's  message  with 
all  the  heart.  Tliere  was  a good-sized 
audience,  and  Air.  Stojowski  was  ap- 
plauded with  much  enthusiasm. 

I rilz  Kreisler. 

rri:z  Kicislcr  gave  his  final  Xew  Yoik 
recital  prior  to  his  departure  on  ani 
r Kastern  tour  Saturday  afternoon  ini 
1 Carnegie  Hall.  Tliis  was  the  occasion , 
I for  a demonstration  of  esteem  unusual  j 
jjn  warmth  and  duration,  even  from  a 
I Kreisler  audience.  In  the  lobby  hung  I 
I a wreath,  inscribed  to  Kreisler,  from 
I the  Bohemians,  In  the  hall  an  audience 
I which  exhausted  every  inch  of  its  ca^ 
pacitv,  including  a crowded  stage,  lis- 
tened' to  a program  which  - 'PcUided 
the  Tartini  G minor  sonata,  the  Bach  Ji, 
minor  suite,  the  Mozart  A major  con- 
certo and  Brich  Konigold’s  arrangement 
of  his  suite  from  "Much  Ado  About 

^T^i'er^  is  no  need  to  comment  lengthily 
on  the  qualities  whicli  have  given  Fritz 
Kreis'er  his  unique  position  before  the 
public  The  beauty  of  liis  tone  and  the 
geiiGial  diction  of  his  style  were  in  evi- 
dence throughout  the  concert.  He  ap- 
peared. In  fact,  to  be  in  better  form 
than  at  his  first  appearance  here  this 
season,  ami  displayed  again  the  versa- 
' tilitv  anfl  understaiKling  of  contrasung 
compositions  which  has  always  marked 
him  as  a musician.  Kreisler  was  never 
a man  of  one  or  six  composers.  He 
seems  to  meet  all  of  them  with  nearly 
equal  felicity,  and  to  bring  to  each  work 
the  technic  and  interpretative  manner 
due  its  author  and  its  period.  The  au- 
dience. of  course,  was  loath  to  let  the 
violinist  leave,  and  there  were  many 
encores. 


DAMROSCH  CONDUCTS. 


Gives  a Concert  for  Children  on  His 
Return  From  Tour. 

Walter  Damrosch  made  his  final  ap- 1 
pearance  until  the  end  of  the  season  j 
with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  the  children’s  concert  given  by  that 
organization  yesterday  morning  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  Mr.  Damrosch  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  Southern  tour,  yvhich, 
including  a triumphant  visit  to  Havana, 
had  covered  more  than  4,000  miles,  dur- 
ing -which  more  than  50.000  people  had 
attended  twenty  concerts.  ' Bruno  Wal- 
ter will  be  the  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  for  the  remaining 
concerts  of  the  season. 

The  conductor  could  not  have  appeared 
to  better  advantage  than  in  playing  and 
talking  to  the  young  people.  His  gift 
of  humor  and  his  easy  way  of  gaining 
the  confidence  and  attention  of  his 
audience  were  exerted  with  especially 
happy  effect  upon  this  occasion.  The 
musical  program  consisted  of  the  over- 
ture to  Weber’s  “Freischltz,’’  the 
"Scherzo”  from  Beethoven’s  Seventh 
■ Symphony : excerpts  from  Grieg’s  "Peer 
Gynt”  suite  and  the  graceful  waltz, 
"Roses  of  the  .South,"  by  Johann 
Strauss.  , ■ , 

The  orchestra  played  with  a special 
good-will;  the  conductor,  having  be- 
guiled his  hearers  by  his  amusing  and 
instructive  remarks,  then  conducted 
familiar  compositions  a,s  if  he  had  been 
playing  for  the  most  critical  audience 
of  grown-ups  in  the  world.  He  -c'as 
rewar«d  bv  the  rapt  attention  and  the 
earnest  applause,  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion and  a few  of  its  elders  who  packed 
the  hall. 

CONCERTS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


•’Traviata”  was  repeated  as  a 
matinee  at  the  Metropolitan  yester-, 
day.  Luoretla  Bori  in  the  principal 
role  gave  a vivid  and  spirited  per- 
formance which  lent  fresh  color  and 
significance  to  the  laiiglshing  Violetta. 
Not  that  Miss  Bori  ever  langulsljes; 
her  Interpretation  of  the  lady  of  the 
oamellas  may  be  too  robust  and  re- ; 
sourceful  for  those  who  prefer  the 
traditional  picture  of  the  interesting! 
Invalid.  But  to  others  the  absense  of  i 
this  simpering  helplessness  is  a blessed ' 
relief  and  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  the' 
Bori  attack  Is  as  satisfying  dram^c- 
ally  as  It  Is  vocally.  Laurl-Volpi 
again  sang  Alfredo  and  De  Luca  gave 
his  familiar  interpretation  of  Germont, ; 
pere.  Mr.  Serafln  conducted. 

"Boris  Godunoff’’  was  .scheduled  tor 
the  evening  opera  at  the  Metropolitan, 
with  Delaunois,  Dalossy,  Johnson  and 
Dldur  heading  the  cast  and  Mr.  P^pl 
conducting.  A recital  by  Sigismond 
'5to.iowski  was  also  announced  with  a 
program  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Chopin.  The  performace  of  the  Hun- 
garian Ballet,  scheduled  for  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  last  night,  was 
postponed  Indefinitely  as  the  result  of 
an  accident  which  prevented  Julia 
Hudak,  the  principal  dancer,  from 
appearing. 

iOwing  to  the  sudden  illness  of 
Alfred  Pochon,  second  violinist  of  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet,  this  group  of 
players  will  he  forced  to  nostnone 
their  appearance  with  the  State  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Wednesday  evp- ^ 
Ping.  Mleczyslaw  Munz.  the  Polish  | 
pianist,  -will  take  th’eir  place  on  the  I 
program  and  will  play  the  Liszt  A i 
Minor -Concerto. 

1 

MARCO  ENRICO  BOSS!, 
ORGANIST,  DIES  AT  SEA 

ABOARD  STEAMSHIP  DE  GRASSE,! 
AT  SEA,  Feb.  Feb.  21  (By  Wireless  to 
The  Associated  Press)  .-Marco  Enrico 
Bossl,  organist  and  composer,  who  wrote 
the  nuptial  music  and  presided  at  the 
organ  at  the  marriage  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy  In  1896,  died  yesterd^ 
after  a brief  illne^ss. 

Death  came  to  Signor  Boss!  af 

^Bom°^i?'^  April,  1861. 
joined  the  Jiiano  forte  class 
Musical  Lyceum.  Bologna,  “ ^ ^ 

10  Eleven  years  later  he  h^ 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  Como  and 
a short  time  later  Royal  I 

structor  in  organ  harmony  at  tte  IWyal 
Conservatory.  Naples,  and  at  toe  Mar 
cello  Lyceum  at  Venice.  Fr®m  1916  to 
1923  he  directed  the  affaito  of  the  Acad 
emy  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  R?”'®-,  . 

Signor  Bossl  won  considerable  fame 
as^a^eomposer,  his  best  known  numbeto 
being  "Giavanna  d’  per- 

cum  Canticorum  and  Paradlso  Fer 
rtntn  " He  was  finite  a figure  ai  uie 

Itallkn  court  and  r®®,®"&.Pl®'^remter 
I "Canticum  Canticorum  before  Fremier 
! Mussolinr  who  said,  ®°n®*uslon 

"I’d  give  much  for  one  page  oi  youi 

' ^The  muriclan  was  111  but  a short  ttae. 
His  wife  and  Commander  Fago,  a Cap 
tain  of  the  De  Grasse,  were  at  the 
I death  bed.  The  body  is  expected  to 
I reach  Italy  next  Wednesday. 

Signor  Bossl  had  .lust  paid  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
twelfth  of  this  month  he  appeared  with 
three  other  noted  organists 
orchestral  concert  at  the  Wanamaker 
AiiAitorium.  and  received  an  oyatiori 
-when  he  played,  for  its  first 
New  York,  his  concerto  in  A minor. 


^ ‘*•3  f ■> 

League  of  Composers  Presents  ^Gagliarda  ot 
a Merry  Plague,”  by  Lazare  Saminsky. 


Schelling  Leads  the  Philharmonic  in 
an  Interesting  Program. 

Tlio  third  pair  of  children’s  concert 
of  the  season  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society,  Ernest  Schelling  con- 
ducting, was  given  yesterday  morning 
and  afternoon  )n  Carnegie  Hall.  The, 
program  wa.s  one  of  unusual  value  sndi 
Interest  consisting  of  Rossini’s  overture 
to  "William  TcH”;  Handel':  "Largo"; 

an  aria  arranged  for  clarinet  from  Berg- 
son's opera  "T.yOuise  de  M.ontfort";  a 
' motet  of  Palestrina  and  Ive.s's  "Com#, 

! Honest  Friends,"  sung  by  the  ela-ss  of 
■ the  Justine  Ward  Method ; the  Berceuse 
from  Stravinsky's  "Olseau  de  Fou”;  the 
I Sextett  for  two  flutes,  one  oboe,  two 
1 clarinets,  one  bassoon,  by  Labate,  and 
' the  Indian  dance  from  MacDowell’s  “In- 
dian Suite."  . , , 

' This  concert  emphasized  particularly 
the  wood-wind  department  of  the 
orchestra.  The  assisting  artists  were  S. 
Belll.son,  clarinetist  of  the  orchestra, 

. -.vho  played  the  ,-nelody  from  Berg.son’s 
opera,  a.nd  the  bassoonist,  Mr.  Kohon, 
who  played  the  bas.soon  solo  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  exquisite  music  of 
Stravinsky.  O.  Modess  also  gave  a 
dimonstration  of  toe  capacities  of  the 
comra-bassoon. 

The  ringing  of  the  chorus  made  an 
effective  contrast  to  toe  orchestra’'  coin- 
po  Jons  which  were  full  of  interest  and 
played  with  .spirit  under  Mr.  Sehelllng’.5 
direeJon.  He  made  his  cu.stomary  re- 
marks and  explanations  of  the  music 
OIL  toe  program. 


Violinist  Plays  New  Music. 

Samuel  Dushkin  gave  a violin  re 
cltal  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon with  an  unusually  interesting 
program,  which  included  a new  rhap 
sody  on  ancient  Hebrew  themes  by 
OSlair  Fairchild,  "A  Short  Story,"  and 
the  melody  and  scherzo  from  George 
Gershtvin’s  piano  concerto,  the  famed 
"Rhapsody  in  Bluet" 

Mr.  Dushkin  played  well — better, 
perhaps,  than  he  has  before — and  he 
was  rewarded  with  applause  and 
many  demands  for  encores.  The 
Fairchild  rhap-sody  revealed  good 
workmanship  and  a ge,:iuine  flair  in 
the  capture  of  the  rich  emotional  oon 
tent  apparently  inherent  in  those  an- 
cient melodies  rooted  in  the  life  blood 
of  the  Hebrew  tribe.  The  melody  and 
Bcherzo  from  the  “Rhapsody  in  Blue" 
was  not  as  effective  as  Mr.  Gershwin's 
original  version  for  piano  ^nd  or- 
chestra, Mr.  Dushkin’s  additional  of- 
ferings included  Viottl’s  concert  in  A 
minor  and  numher.s  by  Bach,  Mozart, 
Haydn.  Debussyi  and  others.  He 
played  with  a style  of  confidence  and 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  second  of  this  season’s  concerts  of  the  League  of 
Composers  took  place  last  evening  in  the  Times  Square 
Theater.  The^  program  contained  Arnold  Schoenberg’s 
“Pierrot  Lunaire,”  which  had  already  been  introduced  here 
by  the  league  and  which  concluded  the  concert;  a one  act 
opera  by  Lazare  Saminsky  called  “Gagliarda  of  a Merry 
Plague”  and  “Daniel  Jazz,”  Louis  Gruenberg’s  musical 
inter^iretation  of  Vachel  Lindsay’s  poem.  This  is  one  of  the 
works  chosen  to  be,  given  in  Venice  next  summer  at  the 
festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music. 


Howard  Barlow  conducted  the' 
Schoenberg  work,  with  Miss  Greta 
Torpadie  delivering  the  ‘‘Sprech- 
stimme"  or  half  sung,  half  .spoken 
text.  Mr.  Barlow  al.so  conducted  Mr. 
Gruenberg’s  composition,  wjth  Colin 
O’More  as  the  singer.  Mr.  Saminsky 
directed  his  own  opera,  which  engaged 
the  services  of  Miss  Patricia  O’Connell, 
soprano:  Richard  Hale,  barytone; 

Paul  Oscard,  dancer,  and  a ballet  and 
chorus.  The  work  was  heard  for  the 
first  time.  , 

Mr.  Saminsky’s  opera  is  perhaps  the 
gloomiest  creation  of  its  kind.  A 
Prince,  his  fiancee  and  his  courtiers 
hide  behind  barred  gates  from  the 
plague.  A motley  crew  of  dancers 
enters.  And  presently  it  appears  that 
they  are  the  plague,  whereupon  the 
beloved  one  dies.  Mr.  Saminsky  has 
composed  for  this  black  tragedy  some 
exceedingly  dark  and  mysterious 
music.  Perhaps  it  is  symbolical,  but 
it  at  any  rate  keeps  to  the  atmefsphere 
of  horror  which  t'.irrounds  the  brief 
scene  on  the  stage.  There  is  noth- 
ing incongruous  in  the  little  score 
And  it  seems  to' be  a sincere  endeavor 
to  delineate  a mood.  The  setting  of 
the  opera  Was  striking  and  approjiri- 
ate,  but  the  singing  was  not  entirely 
helpful. 

Humor  in  Setting  of  Poem.  ! 

Mr.  Gruenberg’s  setting  of  the  Lind-  i 
say  poem  has  considerable  humor  and  ' 
<lt  demonstrate.^  the  vital  truth  that  j 
the  modern  machinery  can  be  u.sed 
with  effect  in  the  treatment  of  com- 
edy, especially  when  that  comedy 
verges  on  the  burlesque.  Mr.  O'More 
made  the  composition  interesting  and 
evidently  enjoyed  the  musician’s 
'points. 

About  the  "Pierrot  Lunaire”  of  the 
eminent  Mr.  Schoenberg  of  Vienna 
not  much  can  be  added  to  wha*^  was 
said  after  its  fir.st  performance.  This 
wonderful  creation  of  a vocal  part 
fluttering  between  speech  and  song 
recalls  inevitably  the  art  of  cantilia- 
tion  Introduced  to  us  years  ago  by 
David  Ffrancon-Davies.  Sehoenbjrg 
has  advanced  further  than  his  prede- 
cessor and  he  has  shown  that  aston- 
ishing technical  skill  which  has  so 
completely  blinded  his  worshiper.s  to 
the  fundamental  faults  of  his  various 
systems. 

He  has  exposed  himself  in  the  final 
number  of  the  “Pierrot  Lunaire."  It 
is  almost  sung,  so  nearly  so  indeed 
that  one  instantly  perceives  that  if 
the  singer  would  follow  the  written 
notes  literally  and  disregard  the  vli-.ee- 
tions  to  distort  them  he  would  de- 
liver to  the  audience  a song  of  mar- 
velous beauty  and  eloquence.  But  that 
was  not  a part  of  Mr.  Schoenberg’s 
scheme.  His  system"  would  have 
broken  down  completely  under  such 
treatment. 

There  is  much  food  for  speculation 
about  this  work  and  its  characteri.'-tic 
adventures  along  border  lines.  But 
possibly  by  the  year  after  next  Mr. 
Schoenberg  will  have  developed  some- 
thing far  more  amazing.  For  in  the 
world  of  this  new  music  astonishment 
Is  essential  to  prolonged  existence. 
Meanwhile  all  praise  to  Miss  Greta 
Torpadie  for  her  incomparably  fine 
delivery  of  the  voice  part.  It  w^s  a 
masterpiece  of  tone  coloring  and  .’ic- 
tlon,  and  it  had  the  depth  and  com- 
pelling power  of  a great  sincerity,  as. 
If  Miss.  Torpadie  believed  in  this  ars 
nova  with  all  her  soul. 

continence,  with  .sound  musical  taste 
and  a generally  fine  tone.  George 
Gershwin’s  "A  Short  Story,”  an  ainus-  ] 
Ing  musical  tale  of  considerable  origi- 
nality. was  enthusiastically  encored. 


League  of  Composers’  Concert 
T AST  NIGHT'S  League  of  Composers’ 
concert  left  the  poor  critic,  at  the  end, 
with  little  to  write  about.  No  very  definite 
impression  remained  of  Mr.  Lazare  Samin- 
sky’s tiny  opera  “Gagliarda  of  a Merry 
Plague"  (based  on  one  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe’s  stories).  In  the  effort  of  straining  to 
catch  the  words. — which,  tb  do  the  singers 
justice,  we  were  able  to  manage  at  least 
a dozeii  times  during  the  course  of  the 
opera — we  missed  something  of  the  music, 
while  if  we  concentrated  on  the  music 
alone  we  had  an  annoying  feeling  of  not 
knowing  what  the  affair  was  about;  nor, 
as  usual  on  these  first  nights,  could  we  be 
sure  that  the  sounds  proceeding  from  the 
orchestra  were  precisely  those  the  com- 
poser intended.  Under  the  circumstances 
my  impressions  were  too  vague  to  be 
worth  recording,  but  I may  hazard  the 
suspicion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  Mr. 
Saminsky  has  hardly  realized  in  his 
music  the  grimness  and  grisliness  of  the 
story. 

Of  the  orchestration  I remember  only  the 
clanking  of  chains:  but  I must  admit  that 
Mr.  Saminsky  writes  admirably  for  that 
instrument.  Two  of  the  choruses  were 
sung  behind  curtains;  one  would  have 
thought  that  composers  would  have  learned 
by  now  the  futility  of  that  device.  If  the 
words  matter,  why  let  them  he  sung  un- 
ier  conditions  that  make  it  impossible 
to  grasp  a single  one  of  them;  and  if  they 
do  not  matter,  why  have  them  at  all? 

If  one  set  out  with  the  fixed  determina- 
tion to  he  amused,  one  might  find  Mr. 
Louis  Gruenherg's  setting  of  Vachel  Lind- 
“The  Daniel  Jazz  ’ mildly  amusing  in 
the  musicians  threw 

much  what 


say’s 

parts.  As  it  was, 

too  much  what  should  have  been  then- 


common 


Most 

toward 


burden  of  entertaining  us  upon 
the  poet  and  the  singer  (Mr.  Cohn  OMoie). 

Schoenberg’s  “Pierrot  Lunaire,  v,e  axe 
been  told  recently,  is  a hundred  years  in 
advance  of  its  day.  Let  us  leave  it  at 
that,  merely  remarking  that  in  that  case 
it  myst  be  the  most  wondai-ful  work  ever 
written,  for  not  even  the  greatest  master- 
piece xve  know  has  had  to  wait  a hundredth 
part  of  that  time  for  recognition, 
people  xvho  know  it  grow  colder 
it- each  time  they  hear  it. 

All  we  have  to  do  with  it  is  to  put  aside 
all  the  irrelevant  questions  that  have  gath- 
ered about  it,  and  concentrate  on  the  one 
that  is  really  relevant.  When  we  are  told 
that  the  work  Is  the  dying  cry  of  roman- 
ticism, our  reply  is  that  this  is  a matter 
not  of  the  music  but  of  the  poem.  When 
we  are  told  that  the  music  is  a marvel 
of  line,  our  reply  is  that  this  is  only  a 
description,  not  an  appraisement.  A fugue 
may  be  a marvel  of  what  Ye  may  call 
fugallty,  and  yet  be  poor  music.  These 
labels  mean  nothing  ‘ The  only  thing  that 
matters  in  connection  with  the  ’ Pierrot 
Lunaire,"  as  with  any  »ther  work,  is  the 
amount  of  good  music  there  is  in  it.  Of 
this.  I venture  to  say.  there  is  little;  there 
is  any  amount  of  cold  ingenuity,  and  tlie 
orchestral  texture  is  often  exquisite,  but 
the  quality  of  the  music  Qua  music  is.  in 
the  main,  inferior.  If  we  are  told  that  the 
future  alone  can  decide  this  question.  1st 
us  just  record  our  opinion  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  future.  Its  "originality,"  as  I 
see  it.  Is  too  often  a mere  affair  of  giving 
a new  twist  to  an  old  commonplace.  The 
"O  alter  Duff  in  particular  will  rep.ay 
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cnirfiir'’WBnBnuitlon  TTwn  polnF  or 

vtrs^.  What  la  It.  ot  bottom,  but  a pliitl- 
tmUnous  Gorroan  l-lort  wroiulicil  .i  little 
ti'i'  ol  shape? 

' ist  night's  prrformance  was  .inylhlnf; 
li\r  rrpicsenlatlve  of  tho  work.  Tho 
pi  • iiw  .a.M  a whole  wiis  too  timorous: 
of  the  softer  passaites  were  quite 
Itble  a few  yards  away  from  the 
The  vooal  part  was  taken,  nine- 
. ,.r  the  time.  In  a way  that  was 
wronf;.  Sohoenbei'K's  instruc- 
.i,'  explicit:  the'  delivery  must  be 
, ( speech  rather  than  of  song:  it 
,,lu;cl>  lie.'  be  a "sinKing  speech- 
• |t  piuf-t  never  remind  the  hear- 
11  ■'  Mis-’.  Torpadie’s  method  was 

ne.irer  song  than  speech,  and 
, .song  pure  and  simple,  accord- 
•hoe  berg's  own  detinltions:  "the 
lone  maintains  the  pitch  un- 
■.v’  ile  the  speech-tone  does  in- 
ihe  pilch,  but  immediately 
,,i  ii  .lin  by  rising  above  it  or  fall- 
■=  'lov.  ’ I ani  not  quarreling  with 
I ,oip  die  for  putting  too  much  sing- 
-,g  i"to  her  delivery.  Quite  the  contrary. 

he  ip -ech-tone  that  Schoenberg  asks 
f.  r a h-,irible  infliction  on  the  ear,  and 
: V C glii  i to  have  something  more  musl- 
:,l  cuci;o\ited  for  it.  But  the  fact  re- 
rr  .’;v3  ''•  c it  was  not  the  "Pierrot  Lu- 
1 ;-e  ' s Schoenberg  meant  it.  Miss  Tor- 
r "‘  ie  was  occasionally  a good  deal  wide 
of  V .-.ctual  notes  that  the  composer  has 
''■r::ten  ."'id  the  timing  with  the  orchestra 
M t Mot  always  perfect.  But  it  would  be 
,ii:  -ritical  to  dwell  much  on  this.  The 

vini.  so  difficult  that  it  is  a great  credit 
...  s aciist  to  come  as  near  doing  it  as 
NTss  Tiiioivdie  did.  Mr.  Howard  Barlow 
.,  -d=-.  i:d  i'ne  little  orchestra. 

.;  word  of  cordial  praise  is  due  to  Jlr. 
. ■ rd  Hale  for  his  fine  singing  in  Mr. 
■ vtky's  opera. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 

By  OLIN  DOWNES. 
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'&  Kditlon-i  of  Yestei'day's  TiMKS. 

of  Composers. 

I .!  Kt  perfoiniancos  of  Louis  Gruen- 
b' rs  s "Daniel  Jn/.z,"  after  the  poem 
of  s-rhel  IJncIsaj . and  "Gagliarda  of 
■■c  ..ir;':y  fiacue,”  an  opera  in  one  act, 
n.i  vc  .1,  r,.i  libretto  by  Lazarre  Saniin- 

• . . w.  I'.-  ~ivrn  at  the  concert  of  the 
'.  CUP  uf  I'.aniposcrs  last  night  in  tlie 
i iino-v  Sijuare  Theatre.  The  second  per- 
formaic  I'  in  America  of  Arnold  Schon- 
berg  1 "Pierrot  Lunalre"  concluded  the 
•ronef-rt.  Tlii.s  performance  was  partic- 
ularl;,-  advisable  since,  espccjally  in  the 
.leid  of  modern  music,  ilie  second  hear- 
ing of  worth-while  music  may  be  far 
more  important  for  the  understanding 
of  the  work  than  the  first  one.  Impres- 
sions of  a first  performance  depend  i 
partly  upon  the  quality  of  tlie  perform-  j 
ance  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  music. 
Summon  a work  is  ineffectually 
mounted,  a.s  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
SaniJnsky  s one-act  opera — how  adequate 
-an  til''  -■•Piiewcr's  estimate  be? 

-lb.  .Samlnsky'.s  "Gagliarda  of  a Merry 
Plague"  was  composed  last  Summer  in 
Pet.-rboro.  The  plot  was  suggested  by 
Poe'.-  ".Masque  of  the  Red  Death."  The 
action  is  brief,  the  entire  episode  taking 
hardly  more  than  twenty  minutes'. 
Docked  within  castle  walls,  the  Prince, 
his  Beloved  by  his  side,  entertains  the 
guests  who.  ndth  him,  are  seeking  se- 
curity from  the  Plague.  A band  -f 
coniedlans  appears  outside  the  gate  Tlie 
Prince  orders  them  admitted.  A lester 
lures  the  Beloved  from  the  Prince's 
side  She  die.s.  At  the  same  moment 
the  ft^es  of  the  rabble  change : niey  are 
the  Plague.  The  gue.sts  fle^  The 
madness  seizes.  Is  left 
with  the  body  of  the  bclovi^.  Chanting 
Is  heard  and  the  curtain  falls  ® 

Scoring  this  work.  Mr.  Samlnsky  made 
■niany  experiments  with  percu.ssfon  ef- 
.oyster  shells  and 
what  not.  He  writes  in  a highly  mod- 
ern  idiom  and  employs  two  frfiCgnients 
of  the  rnass-from  the  "Dies  Irae."  at 
the  beginning,  and  Agnus  Dei.  at  the 
end.  The  music  appeared  last  night 
fragmentary  and  ineffective,  the  best 
pa.ssages  seeming  to  be  the  song  of  the 
Beloved  and  the  chorus  of  the'  guests 
and  tlie  rabble  intermingling.  It^was 
evldint,  however,  that  some  effects  did 
not  come  off  and  the  music  might  well 
have  given  a better  Impression  under 
more  favorable  conditions.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions were  not  due  to  tlie  leading 
interpreters.  Richard  Hale  sang  sonor- 
ously  and  in  a dramatic  spirit.  Patri- 
f>a  .9  <-:onnell.  the  Beloved,  took  a 
thankless  part  intelligently  and  with  de- 
I votlon  to  her  task.  Paul  Oscard  was 
I tbe,  .•faster.  The  deficiencies-  were 
I mainly  Biose  of  stage  grouping  and  an 
[ amateurish  ensemble. 

I The  work  which  aroused  the  most  Im- 
t mediate  and  approving  reaction  from 
' the  audience  was  Douls  Gruenberg's  set- 
ting of  " The  Daniel  Jazz,”  for  voice 
_and  seven  instruments.  A considerable 


pffrt'fS'n  of  tills  sii.-x’ess  Was  dm-  to  fhe 
vigor  and  rhytliin  of  the  poem  and  to 
Mr.  O'.More'.s  excellent  perfoi-nianc'  of 
the  voire  nart.  fertalnly.  and  notwltli- 
stiUKling  (lln'rrp.'tncles  in  his  style,  Mr. 
Gruenberg  ha.i  written  ivlth  nervousm-.ss 
and  lujmor.  His  teclinic  gives  him  con- 
-slderable  coninmnd  of  means  to  eniplm- 
slze  the  broad  and  tlie  fine  points  of  tlie 
negro'.s  exhortation  concerning  tlie  ad- 
ventures of  linniel  In  tho  lions'  den. 
Wlial  seems  unfitting  tlie  subject  l.s  tlie 
ultra-modern  and  .sclf-con.sclous  manner 
of  certain  passiige.s.  In  places  Mr. 
Griicnberg  parodle.s  very  amusingly  and 
with  eloquence  tlie  negro  rhythms  ond 
Inflccllon.s  of  .speech.  Elsewhere  lie 
branches  off  Into  modernistic  effects  In- 
appropriate to  tlie  style  and  patois  of 
the  poem.  But  the  verse  Itself,  elcarly 
and  well  delivered  by  Mr.  O'.More.  hit 
Us  mark.  There  was  a hearty  tlemon- 
stratlon  for  tho  singer  and  the  compo- 
sition: tliei-c  were  audible  requests,  not 
granted,  for  a repetition. 

As  for  "PIciTot  Dunaire,''  If  we  liked 
the  mii.slc  of  Schdnberg  we  would  prob- 
ably like  tills  music.  It  seems  to  be 
Sclibnbcvg  at  his  best— at  his  most  pre- 
cise and  expressive.  With  him  the  two 
words  go  together,  for  no  composer  is 
more  precise  and  more  economical  of 
notes  in  o'otalning  the  mood  and  nuance 
that  lie  desires  In  his  scoring.  The  em- 
ployment of  tlie  ".spreoli-.strinme"— and 
in  what  masterly  fa.shion  did  Miss  Greta 
Torpadle  color  her  tones— is  here  a 
happy  device.  After  listening  to  the 
combination  of  the  voice,  half  speaking, 
half  singing,  and  the  in-struments  of 
Schdnberg's  chamber  orchestra,  it  Is 
Impossible  to  imagine  the  music  com- 
posed In  any  other  way,  or  for  any  other 
tonal  combinations.  Every  one  of  the 
emotional  phases  of  the  poetry  of  Al- 
bert Gufraud  (via  tlie  German  version 
of  Otto  Bricb  Hartleben)  Is  conveyed 
with  very  painstaking,  very  fine  and 
usually  succe.ssful  strokes  of  the  pen. 
True,  there  are  two  inanv  pocni.s  for 
a composer  wliose  style  is  at  first  in- 
triguing, and  then  tends  to  monotony: 
but  as  a whole  the  coiiipo.sitlon  must 
stand  high  among  Sclidnberg.s'  produc- 
tion.-!, and  there  fs  much  to  be  learned 
from  it  in  aiiv  study  of  his  work. 

But  we  hold  a fundamental  ob.lection 
to  this  music  wlilch  Is  iic* *  co.iceined 
with  its  technical  workmanship  or  au- 
thenticity or  sginificance  in  tlie  coni-  , 
poser's  evolution.  It  has  simply  to  do 
with  the  inherent  nature  of  the  com- 
position, which  Is  .so  palpably  over-re- 
fined. over-sophisticated,  hyper-erotic 
'and  ^o  involved  in  its  manner  and  feel- 
ling  that  ft  is  fundamentally  unhealthy, 
mephitic  and  in  deplorable  need  of 
Ifresli  air.  If  such  music  is  agreeable  to 
the  Individual,  he  will  like  it.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  credit  it  with  the  quality 
iof  a full-blooded,  vital  kind  of  art.  It 
jis  the  work  of  a highly  gifted  decadent, 
who  has  led  liimself  and  his  followers 
into  an  impasse  from  which  none  of 
[them  serin  likely  to  pnierge  as  creative 
; spirits  (jf  tomorrow.  To  us  tills  appears 
as  music  of  yesterday,  belonging  to  a 
period  and  pose  characteristin  of  tlie 
post-romantics  and  of  inflated,  egotis- 
tical tendencies  which  ai4  happily  fall- 
ing aw^iy.  It  is  tlie  voice  of  a composer 
wiio  wraps  himself  more  and  more 
tightly  in  the  cocoon  of  his  own  sub- 
jectivity. But  there  are  better  things 
in  store  for  modern  art.  The  music  was 
admirably  presented.  .Mr.  Barlow  con- 
ducting, Mias  Torpadie  taking  the  voice 
part  with  the  most  exceptional  Insight, 
expressiveness  and  wealth  of  color  In 
her  tones. 


Concert  by  the  League  of  Composers,  . 
at  the  Times  Square  Theater.  Soloists:  1 
Greta  Torpadle  and  Patricia  O’Conneii,  i 
sopranos:  Colin  O’More,  tenor;  Richard  1 

Hale,  barytone;  Paul  Oscard,  dancer. 
Howard  Barlow  conducting.  | 

1.  Opera,  "Gagliarda  o£  a Merry  I 

Plague" Laz.are  Samlnsky' 

Miss  O’Connell,  Messrs.  Hale  and  Oscard, 

chamber  orchestra,  chorus  and  ballet. 

2.  "The  Daniel  Jazz,"  for  voice 

small  orchestra Louis  Gru^berg 

Mr.  O' More. 

3.  Melodrama,  "Pierrot  Lunalre,”  for 

voice  and  small  orchestra. 

Arnold  Schoenberg 
Greta  Torpadie. 

The  League  of  Composers,  to  whose 
activities  in  behalf  of  unfamiliar  con- 
temporary music  we  have  been  in- 
debted for  many  stimulating  experi- 
ences, accomplished  last  night  their 
most  ambitious  undertaking.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  production,  for 
the  first  time  anywhere,  of  a complete 
opera,  with  full  stage  investiture,  or- 
chestra, ballet,  chorus  and  soloists.  The 
work  was  a “chamber-opera”  in  one 
act,  suggested  by  Edgar  AHan  Poe’s 
“The  Masque  of  the  Ked  Death.”  Mr. 
Lazare  Saminsky,  the  serious  and 
scholarly  Russian  composer  now  liv- 
ing in  New  York,  composed  the  music, 
wrote  the  brief  libretto  and  conducted 
last  night’s  performance.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  had  planned  the  settings, 
directed  the  production  and  supervised 
every  detail. 

The  undertaking  was  an  arduous  and 
difficult  as  well  as  an  ambitious  one 
for  an  organization  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  mounting  and.  performing 

opera,  and  the  League  and  Mr.  Sa- 
minsky are  entitled-  to  a generous 
meed  of  praise  for  their  enterprise 

and  enthusiasm  in  showing  what  may 
be  done  in  the  field  of  chanjber-opera. 

It  is  not  quite  a new  field  for  mod- 
ern composers.  Gustav  Holst  with  his 
“Savitri,”  Stravinsky  with  his  “Noces,” 
and  other  European  composers  have 

made  experiments  in  this  direction. 
But,  so  far  as  we  can  recall,  the 

League’s  experiment  with  Mr.  Samin- 
sky’s  little  work  had  not  been  antici- 
pated in  New  York. 
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:r,  ‘c,  he  s'  "-,  tha'  ’ti  • ajGTn" 

of  ’.h'-  oj.. ; tic  (‘•  tion.  nd  ‘ j inte.nin- 
fi-.fition  "f  the  o-pr.  -rvo  esparity  of 
the  orebi  trj,”  hr  t-m  ‘'pr5’3nl  * 
pit  tc  muoical  diama  within  tmill 
frumo  and  in  i brief  space  of  tim*,” 
In  his  orch-'-'-.al  t.'iiscmble  he  h*s  rx- 
p.'rimented  with  new  instrument  il 
tone-colors,  new  sonorities.  Ho  uses 
a bond  of  fourteen  players — two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  one 
trombone,  five  string!!,  piano,  and  per- 
cuBsion.  Som6  of  tho  mcmbiirs  of 
his  percussion  section  are  hardly  in 
regular  standing.  He  uses,  for  example, 
the  rattling  effect  of  dried  oyster  shells 
strung  on  wire.a,  mixed  with  two  xylo- 
phones. ’There  are  metal  shakers  filled 
with  buckshot — “replacing  the  banal  so- 
nority of  the  tambourine.”  There  are 
chains  (perhaps,  as  some  one  suggest- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  en- 
semble from  skidding);  and,  of  course, 
there  are  the  more  familiar  gong,  side 
drum,  etc. 

Mr.  Saminsky  obtains  some  remark- 
able and  often  expressive  effects  from 
this  unusual  assembly  of  sound- 
producing  implements,  though  his  or- 
chestra was  unfavorably  placed  last 
night,  and  doubtlesb  some  maladjust- 
ment of  tonal  balance  was  due  to  this 
circumstance. 

* * * 

The  episode  on  which  he  has  based 
his  opera-ballet  is  a brief  and  simple 
one:  A prince,  his  Lady,  and  his 

courtiers  have  shut  themselves  in  a 
medieval  Spanish  palace  to  guard 
against  an  invasion  of  the  plague.  In 
a moment  of  boredom  the  prince  orders 
the  gates  to  be  set  ajar,  whereupon  a 
motley  crowd  of  beggars  dances  in,  led 
by  a sinister  jester.  They  make  merry, 
feast  upon  the  princely  viands,  and 
then  the  tatterdemalion  Jester — leader 
of  the  band — dances  a strange  and 
compelling  dance  before  the  prince’s 
beloved,  and  she,  “walking  like  a som- 
nambulist,” falls  dead  into  his  arms. 
The  Jester  is  the  Plague,  the  beggars 
his  warriors  and  minions.  The  guests 
flee  in  horror;  the  prince  sings  a der 
spairing  lament  beside  the  body  of  his 
Lady.  An  invisible  chorus  of  monks 
and  nuns  sing  a distant  “Agnus  Dei.” 

Through  the  latter  part  of  the  score 
runs  a suggestion  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
galliard,  the  ancient  dance  which  Prs- 
torius  declared  to  be  "an  invention  of 
the  devil,”  an  ascription  which  Mr. 
Saminsky’s  dancing  Terror  might  well 
appear  to  authenticate. 

* * * 

Mr.  Saminsky  in  his  score  makes  in- 
genious use  of  his  orchestral  and  vocal 
resources.  He  has  achieved  something 
of  that  condensed  and  intensified  ex- 
pressiveness for  which  he  strove;  and 
his  blending  and  juxtaposition  of  tone- 
colors — of  the  massed  voices  on  the 
stage  and  the  often  novel  timbres  of 
his  small  group  of  instrumentalists— 
are  interesting  and  unusual.  The  work 
would  no  doubt  have  made  a different 
impression  if  the  proceedings  on  the 
stage  could  have  been  carried  through 
less  tentatively,  with  a more  profes- 
sional and  confident  address.  Mr.  Hale 
as  the  Prince,  Miss  O’Connell  as  the 
Beloved,  and  the  singing  and  speaking 
chorus  (trained  by  Miss  Estelle  Lieb- 
ling)  managed  Mr.  Saminsky’s  terrify- 
ing intervals  in  a manner  that  spoke 
well  for  their  ears  and  their  assiduity. 
The  acting  was  somewhat  too  inhibited 
to  count  for  much  in  the  dramatic 
scheme.  Paul  Oscard  as  the  death- 
dealing Jester  might  have  handled  the 
rhythmic  patterns  of  his  ballet  with 
more  imagination  and  resource;  and 
! the  climax  of  the  dance  was  ineffec- 
tively managed  and  went  for  little. 

' There  was  warm  applause  for  the 
performance  of  the  opera  and  a special 
tribute  for  Mr.  Saminsky. 

« « » 

Mr.  Griinberg’s  setting  for  tenor 

voice  and  chamber  orchestra  bf  "Vachel 
Lindsay’s  uproarious  humoresque,  “The 
Daniel  Jazz,”  has  been  chosen  by  the 
jurj’  of  the  International  Society  for 
Contemporary  Music  as  one  of  three 
ivorks  to  represent  the  American  sec- 
tion at  the  Venetian  meeting  of  the 
society  next  summer.  No  one  is  likely 
to  dispute  the  100  per  cent  American- 
ism of  this  product.  Lindsay’s  famous 
poem  is  a captivating  thing — the  Scrip- 
tural incident  of  Daniel’s  sojourn 
among  the  Lions  as  it  is  passed  through 
the  richly  brocading  imagination  of 
a negro  preacher,  who  expounds  to 
his  flock  his  version  of  the  tale. 
The  Daniel  of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  preacher 
was  "the  chief  hired  man  of  the  land. 
He  stirred  up  the  jazz  in  thfe  palace 
band.”  He  was  rescued,  it  may  be  re- 
called, by  Gabriel,  who,  at  the  Lord’s 
behest,  chained  the  lions  down.  And — 

Darius  said : "You’re  a Christian  child,” 

And  gave  him  his  Job  again.  , 

« * * 

Mr.  Grunberg  has  wreaked  himself 
upon  this  truly  epic  paraphrase, 
and  portions  of  his-  setting  of  it  are  j 
genuinely  witty  and  exhilarating.  We  • 
hear  snatches  of  “Alexander’s  Rag- ' 
time  Band,”  and  echoes  of  “Dixie”  and 
the  idiom  of  the  lustier  spirituals. 
But  Mr.  Grunberg  rather  overplays  his  , 
hand.  He  is  too  much  inclined  to  elab-  ; 
orate — some  of  the  instrumental  inter-  : 
ludes  are  far  too  long,  so  that  the 
swing  and  impact  of  the  narrative  is 


Hitcrriipted.  And  Liiirs  i«  c'.*:  i>Bi»:i{r<i’  \ 
'.hut  in  ilartlingly  out  of  tbirnrtrr-- 
thu  music  that  accompanies  (h«  orevh- 
«r's  diiicriptlon  of  DarJel'i  "tender 
westheart”! 

"And  she  ivns  ns  linn  na  a iiT'lr.n  !r.  it  ” 
..'lain, 

Gll'lln.;  ind  lovsly  as  s ahlp  on  th»  sea 

Sur.’Iy  Mr.  Grunberg  Hid  not  w.  b 
remind  u hero  of  the  style  of  t'r..- 
later  iVas;n-  r - 'he  Wni  ir  uf  "Go'’!  r 
dSmmerung.”  We  canm*  help  " shing 
that  he  would  o O"  <iuy  r’  vrit'-  th.j 
passage  vesvc  i'  O'M  of  ii”  br.gh*.. 
native  fabric  of  the  ret*  of  the  r.'orc. 
We  do  no»  mind  occojicnall;  a l.'Me 
Americanized  Bayreuth  -1< ‘t  we  di.t’w 
the  line  at  putting  W’lgr.’  i th« 
Lions’  Den  with  an  Et'.iiopian  «rd 
Daniel. 

Mr.  Colin  O’More  made  much  of  h:a 
opportunities  in  the  interpret  it-.on  of 
this  number  : it  was  very  u--ly  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Howard  Barlov.'/,  and 
the  piece  delighted  the  audience. 

• • • 

It  was  interesting  to  heir  again 
Schonberg’s  celebrated  atjd  hotly  de- 
bated “Pierrot  Lunalre,”  which  dis- 
rupted families,  severed  life-long 
friendships,  incited  critics  to  un- 
brotherly  remarks  about  one  ano'her, 
and  filled  whole  pager  in  the  Sun- 
day music  sections  of  the  newspapers 
when  it  was  first  given  here  two 
years  ago  by  the  International  Com-  : 
posers’  Guild.  Yet  so  rapidly  does 
music  age  and  mellow  that  tne  acerbity  | 
which  once  seemed  an  essential  trait  • 
of  the  style  of  “Pierrot  Lunaire”  was  ] 
difficult  to  detect  in  our  hearing  of  the  : 
work  last  night.  Or  perhaps  it  is  j 
merely  that  the  infinitely  adju.stable 
human  ear  has,  in  our  case  at  least,  | 
made  its  ppace  with  this  music.  Yet 
one  impression  remained  for  us  un- 
changed: that  of  the  mordant  power 
of  this  strange  web  of  tones,  its 
extraordinary  expressiveness,  its  swift 
conformity  to  the  utterance  of  a score 
of  different  moods.  I 

If  we  should  be  told  that  this  I 
music — sometimes  so  terrible  in  its 
disclosures — deals  with  areas  of  the  ] 
human  consciousness  remote  from  the  I 
influence  of  sweetness  and  light,  we 
should  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  as-  , 
sertion;  nor  should  we  be  able  to  help 
remembering  that  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  certain  tragedies  by  William 
Shakespeare.  There  are  several  de- 
tails in  which  Schonberg  differs  from 
Shakespeare,  to  be  sure;  yet  there  are 
phases  of  tortured  introspection  in  cer- 
tain of  these  pages  of  Schbnberg's 
which  Hamlet  would  have  understood. 

Many  regions  of  the  imaginative 
world  of  Giraud’s  poetry  have  aged  pa- 
thetically, of  course;  the  stuffy  ro- 
manticism of  the  ’90s  makes  the  air 
of  this  moonstruck  landscyie  rather 
difficult  for  1925  to  breathe.  ButSch6n- 
berg’s  music  has  little  to  do  with  the 
verses  he  has  set.  He  merely  used 
them  as  a .pretext  for  the  release  of 
various  psychoses  of  his  own. 

* * » 

Greta  Torpadie  had  the  superhu- 
manly difficult  r61e  of  the  cantilating 
reader  of  the  text,  as  she  had  two 
years  ago.  She  achieved  the  appaii- 
ing  task  astonishingly  well  then;  last 
night  she  surpassed  even  her  former 
remarkable  performance.  She  delivered 
the  speech-song  with  a poignant 
subtlety,  a mastery  of  every  nuance  of 
expression  that  the  text  demands, 
which  were  quite  beyond  praise. 

What  performances  of  contemporary 
music  in  this  country  would  do  with- 
out this  accomplished  and  dauntless 
artist  the  imagination  refuses  to  con- 
sider. 


By  Deems  1 ay  lor 

MATIONAL  POLISH  ORCHESTRA. 

The  National  Polish  Orche.stra  con- 
ducted by  Btanlslaw  .N'awyslawski. 
gave  a concert  of  music  by  I’oll-l 
composers  in  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yc.sterday  af'ernoon  urulrr  tlie 
sponsorship  of  a distlngubiboil  >-•  ii  p'- 
tlon  committee  whose  me  min  s in- 
cluded Mme.  Marcelld  Scmbilc'i.  I’o- 
ll.sh  Con.sul  General  Grotowski  of 
New  York,  four  other  I’olish  I’onsul.s. 
Samuel  M.  Vauelain,  I’nsldent  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  Gro- 
ver A.  Whalen,  and  wlio.'ie  honorary 
Chairman  la  D".  W.  Wro'.ibwskl, 
Minister  from  Pok  a e Tl!--  ii’embcrs 
of  the  orchestra,  ;.boul  furli’-five  In 
all,  wore  the  pictun  .-que  Polish  na- 
tional costume,  comprl.sing  a white 
kaftan  with  cnnisoii  revers,  black 
boots  and  a bl.'iek  and  red  four- 
cornered  cap  oinamente.^  >ii',ii  three 
peaoock  'eather.*. 

D may  lie.  of  emrse,  tiiat  the  Na- 
tional Polish  Orchestra  Is  really  the 
pride  of  Poland  and  is  sponsored  by 
the  Polish  Government.  I .sincerely 
hope  not.  Aside  from  ite  costumes, 
it  is  a very  ordinary  provincial  sym- 
phony orchestm.  wlU>  an  insufficient 


■ ■ T*Snharmonic  Concert.  H I masterpiece  tmiftosed  to  sacred  Test;  T 

Tho  1 ' 'k'ercli’.s  “ilanzaBi  Requiem.”  The  great 

numbirr  of  strings  aiia-tfma  secuona  an  Interesting  program  o'f  welTeslab!'  ‘ ^old  out  and  the  Italian  eol- 

that  play  neither  well  nor  wholly  lished  favorites  in  Carnegie  Hairve^  ° ^ 

M.ne  Th.  torday  anfrao^n  SrXge^^^^^^ 


“ti 


•une.  The  program,  which  offei'eii 
■ works  by  Monluzko,  Nosikowski.  IjCW- 
: .indowski,  Nawy.slaw.ski.  Zelen.ski  and 
I Powladomskl.  contained  nothing  that 
was  not  thoroughly  second-rate,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Chopin's 
; ‘■>til1taxy'’  polonaise — and  cvep  that 
had  been  poorly ' scored  by  Glazunoff. 

I There  are  at  least  three  motion 
j picture  houses  in  New  York  that  have 
' better  orchestras  than  the  one  at  the 
Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon. 
Whoever  brought  the  National  Polish 
Orchestra  to  Now  York  has  a concep- 


fored  Mozart’s  serenade  for  string  ■ 
orchestra,  “Elne  kleine  Nachtmusik,” 
R suite  from  Stravinsky’s  ‘T/Oiseau 
de  Feu”  and  TschaikowsUy’s  fourth 
symphony. 

Mozart’s  serenade,  played  with 
finesse  and  same  exquisite  shading, 
provided  an  admirable  cantrast  with 
Stravinsky’s  suite,  much  of  the  latter, 
the  berceuse  in  particular,  sounding 
astonishingly  like  Mozart  seen 
through  a modern  glass  of  strong 
and  elementary  colors.  The  .sym- 


tlon  of  .\merican  musical  standards|  phony,  needless  to  record,  was  played 

? Q ♦ ic  r*r»TYVrvr*£NV\ia«  cj?  T+  ..  ..  ^ 


that  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  It 
would  b''  just  as  sen.sible  for  u.s  to 
rend  the  Scranton  Symphony  Orches- 
tra to  Warsaw. 

After  all,  Poland  has  set  her  own 
standard  in  this  country.  There  was 
a Pole  named  Chopin  who  wrote  mu- 
.•dc  that  we  still  hold  dear.  Another 
Pole,  named  Karol  Szymanowski  (his 
name  was  not  upon  yesterday’s  pro- 
gram). is  one  of  the  fine.st  living  com- 1 
poser.s;  and  musicians  like  Ignacc 
Paderew.ski,  Paul  Kochanski,  Wandaj 
Landowska  and  Arthur  Rubinstein  are 
better  cultural  ambas.sa^ors  tha  a, 
dozen  National  Polish  Orchestras.  j 

Miss  Silba  Gives  Recital. 

Miss  Muri  Silba  gave  a piano  re- 
cital in  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Her  program  included  two  of 
Mendelssohn’s  songs  without  words, 
Schubert's  A minor  sonata,  six  com- 
positions by  Chopin,  three  numbers  by 
Liszt  and  several  other  offerings. 

Miss  Silba  played  with  a great  deal 
of  confidence  and  considerable  abil- 
ity. Her  technic  was  impressive; 
and  she  played  with  clarity  and  plenty! 
of  vigor.  She  was  too  inclined  toj 
emphasize  the  duties  of  her  left  hand 
anid  so  obscured,  particularly  in  Cho- 
pin, much  of  the  melodic  structure 
outlined  by  her  right  hand.  And  there 
was  little  poetry  in  her  playing.  It 
was  ail  decisive,  commendably  clear, 
confident  and  often  colorle.ss.  How- 
ever it  was  playing  relieved  by  an  in- 
dividual style  of  ™uch  strength  and 
some  authority  and  hence  her  recital 
; held  much  that  was  enjoyable. 


with  all  its  wealth  of  vigor  and  bar- 
baric splendor. 


MURI  SILBA  DELIGHTS. 


Pianist  Plays  Brilliantly  Works  of 
the  Master  Composers. 

Muri  Silba,  one  ot  the  best  woman 
pianists  of  the  season,  gave  a recital 
at  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  be- 
fore a large  and  responsive  audience. 
She  chose  for  the  display  of  a brilliant 
and  varied  technic  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
bert, Chopin,  Liszt  and  other  composers. 
•Seldom  have  there  been  heal'd  rums, 
arpeggii,  more  liquid,  accurate  or  light. 
They  foi-med  an  arabesque  ot  sound 
against  whicli  the  themes  were  placed 
with  unusual  eloquence  and  emotion. 
Her  Chopin  group  i\'as  admirabte  in  its 
structure  and  in  its  romantic  idealism. 

The  Prelude  in  B flat  was  piayed  with 
lightning  speed : a filazurka,  with  en- 
chanting rhythm.  The  final  Etude  in  C 
sharp  minor  relea.sed  great  applause  and 
induced  an  encore.  All  tliree  of  Miss 
Silha’s  Liszt  pieces  were  on  the  same 
high  level.  Liszt  was  given  with  just 
the  riglit  degree  ot  brilliance,  and  with 
a mood  as  poetic  as  any  of  her  Chopin 
numbers. 

There  were  few  moments  when  the 
listener  was  not  entirely  at  one  with 
the  pianist.  They  were  so  few,  com- 
pared to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole, 
that  they  were  negligible.  The  audience 
made  no  reservations  whatever  and  gave 
itself  wholly  into  the  pianist’s  hands. 


score,  begun  as  a tribute  to  Rossini  by 
Ins  Eucccs.sors  among  the  composers  of 
Italy.  As  tlicir  dean,  Verdi  originally 
wrote  the  last  number,  "Libera  Me,” 
and  sub.sequently  was  persuaded  in  1S74 
to  comple.tn  his  music  to  the^  entire 
Requiem  Jiass  as  a new  memorial  on 
the  death  of  the  tragic  poet,  Alessandro 
Manzoni. 

Mr.  .Serafin,  conducting  for  the  first 
time  and  with  fine  understanding  and 
authority,  recalled  other  notable  per- 
formam-es  given  with  the  opera  forces 
under  Toscanini  on  Feb.  28.  1909,  and 
four  times  ip  all  during  the  first  two 
seasons  of  Mr.  Gatti's  former  associate. 
By  its  success  then,  indeed.  Mr.  Tos- 
canini before  he  left  the  Afetropolitan 
later  had  been  prompted  to  give  his 
otlier  choral  performance,  on  April  18, 
of  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony. 

Mr.  Setti’s  chorus  again  justified  its 
training  through  the  years  in  last  eve- 
ning’s thrilling  power  of  solemn  Latin 
sentences  ot  the  ‘‘Dies  Irae”  and  the 
loudly  trumpeted  "Tuba  Mirum.”  Ver- 
di’s dramatic  piling  up  of  solo  voices  in 
duet,  trio  and  quartet  enlisted  Marie 
Sundeliu.s— unheard  this  year  till  now— 
Jeanne  Gordon,  Gigli  and  Mardone.s. 

The  first  applause,  unsought,  inter- 
rupted the  music  after  the  beautiful 
"Kecordare"  b.v  soprano  and  contralto. 
The  tenor’s  “Ingemisco,”  to  which 
Verdi  gives  a top  note  ending,  also 
drew  applause,  instantly  checked  by 
the  bass’  air,  sung  ■witli  noble  timbre 
and  expressiveness.  Miss  Sundelius 
e.specially  -was  admirable  in  high  range 
throughout,  culminating  in  the  "Libra 
Me"  w’itli  chorus,  which  was  the  vefy 
heart  and  origin  of  Verdi’s  work. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  PLAYS. 


Willem  Mcngelberg  Beigns  Concert 
With  a Mozart  Serenade. 

The  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. under  Willem  Mengelbcrg,  gave  a 
fully  attended  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  chose  to  begin  with 
Mozart’s  “Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik, ’’.  a 
serenade  for  string  orchestra  alone.  The 
inevitable  perfection  of  this  work  left 
a sense  of  cheerful  calm  and  regretful 
reflection.  Its  bevelled  edges,  its  mir- 
rored polish,  were  taken  at  the  tip  of  a 
delicate  and  di.sccrning  baton.  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg and  the  orchestra  delivered  It 
as  a classic  cameo. 

Then  the  conductor'  fled  from  its  se- 
rene air  and  plunged  the  audience  into 
the  iconoclasm  of  ' twentieth  century 
Stravinsky  and  his  "Fire-Bird”  suite. 
Yet  here  again  tlie  composer  could  not 
escape  from  the  enmeshing  beauties  of 
i rhythm  and  melody.  Another  age,  anoth- 


Verdi’s  Requiem  Macs  Revived. 

Verdi’s  Requiem  Mass,  composed  in 
memory  of  the  Italian  poet  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  was  given  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  evennig  for  the 
first  time  in  several  seasons. 

The  performance  was  an  admirable 
lone,  and  the. first  honors  of  the  oc- 
I casion  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
I chorus;  Giulio  Setti,  the  chorus  mas- 
j ter,  and  Mr.  Serafin,  who  conducted; 
! an  unusually  brilliant  reading  of  the' 

■ .score  which  contains  plenty  of  rich 
material  suitable  for  operatic  arias. 

I The  soloists  were  Mme.  Marie  Sunde- 
* lius,  soprano;  Mme.  Jeanne  Gordon, 
contralto,  and  Messer.s.  Gigli  and  Jose 
Mardones,  tenor  and  bass,  respectively, 
who  had  the  a.ssistance  of  the  opera  i 
house  chorus,  stage  band  and  orches- 
tra. 

Mr.  Setti’s  disciples  sang  with  a 
greater  richness  of  tone  and  a more 
expressive  unity  than  they  hage  at- 
tained for  many  moons.  Their  en- 
semble was  gpod,  their  attack  vigor- 
ous and  precise,  and  the  volume  >and 
quality  of  tone  well  balanced  and  con- 
trolled. The  soloists  were  individually 
in  good  voice  and  reflected  credit  on 
the  authority  who  chose  them  to  sing 
' b<  extensive  range  of  Verdi’s  dra- 
matic .score.  The  individual  singing 
was  on  a high  level  of  excellence  and 
Mme.  Sundelius.  who  has  not  been 
iieard  here  for  some  time,  sang  with 
I great  heautv  of  tone  and  purity  in 
: style,  although  her  intonation  tvas  not 
always  impeccable. 

Mr,  Serafin’s  conducting  'w’as  color- 
ful and  dramatic,  but  ever  with  an 
: eye  to  the  finer  points  of  a phrase, 

' and  the  ensemble  of  choral  singing. 


Tchaikow.sky’s  Fourth  symphony 
rounded  out  the  program  with  one  of  the 
favorite  works  of  the  day.  Mr.  Me'ngcl- 
berg  received  great  applause  from  the 
large  a.ssembly. 


DUSHKIN  PLAYS  NOVELTY. 

Violinist  Brings  Novelty  With  Gersh- 
win’s “Jazz”  Pieces. 

Samuel  Dushkin  yesterday  at  Aeolian  er  way,  but  eternally  the  same  guest. 
Hall  played  a novel  and  enjoyable 
matinee  of  violin  music,  in  which 
grouped  classics  ot  Viotti,  Bach.  Para- 
dies  and  Mozart  were  alternated  with 
works  daringly  new.  both  grave  and 
gay.  Blair  Fairchild’s  "Rhapsody  on 
Ancient  Hebrew  Themes,”  heard  pub- 
licly for  the  first  time  here,  bad  been 
played  by  the  young  American  artist 
witli  orchestra  at  the  Concerts  Colonne 
in  Paris  last  year.  George  Gershwin’s 
"Short  Stoi-y,”  quickly*  encored,  and  his 
violin  arrangement  of  a melody  and 
.scherzo  from  the  piano  "Rhapsody  in 
Blue.”  were  done  from  manuscript  as 
a light  finish  to  the  day.  Assisting  at 
tlie  piano  was  Gregory  Ashman. 

Mr.  Fairchild’s  rhapsody  made  u^c  of 
traditional  plaintive  airs  aptly  chosen 
for  a.  slow  movement  of  mucli  beauty, 
yet  effectively  transformed  in  lively 
measure  at  the  rhapsody’s  close.  Mr. 

Gershwin’s  pieefcs— frankly  "jazz”— 
nfoved  the  house ' to  laughter  by  oddly 
imitative  effects  on  the  fiddlestring.s. 

Here  again,  however,  there  was  a fresh 
charm  of  restless  harmony  and  rhythm 
Uiat  held  attention  under  skillful  hand.';. 

Before  the  Gershwin  bits,  which  their 
composer  beard  from  a balcony  box,  Mr. 

Bushkin  also  gave  Debussy’s  modern 
settings  ot  swift  technique  in  "Fan- 
tasque  et  Leger”  and  SzymanoTN'ski's 
"Fountain  of  Arethusa.” 


' Ac'-'ian  lial!  also  In  the  evening 
;.f  'diael  Anselmo  ga\'e  a violin  re- 
• tal  Ui  der  the  ausplcc.s  of  the  Wash- 
ing='in  I’rigbt.ti  Musical  Club.  His 
■ogra.  1 opened  with  the  binding 
;".lt..  A minor  and  included  the 
: :ee(  !vj='f  n •Concerto  in  D iVi'a.Jor  .and 
ter-  Ror,.,-,  < -,riccio.sf>  of  Salnt-Saens. 


Josef  Hofmann  Plays  at  Benefit. 

Josef  Hofmann  gave  a recital  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt  yesterday  afternoon  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Music 
Department  and  the  City  Music  League. 
Tlie  pianist  delighted  his  hearers  with 

the  ’.u-eadth  and  the  deep 
Interpretation  of  Beethover  s Sonata 
qua.si  una  fantasia.  a jiA' Tlie 

and  smaller  coniposltlons.  including  the 
Tango  of  Albenlz-Godowsky.  the  Sciiu- 
berl  ".Moment  Musical"  in  Godowsky  s 
arrangement.  Prokofieff's 
Dvor.sky’s- that  is  ta  say  Hofmann  s 

Mr.'^Hofmann  having  been  for 
a time  a beacon  of  llplit  In  the 
world,  it  will  only  be 

he  gave  of  his  best  to  an  audience  _wliicb 
ound  p 
uastery 

■grand  manner.  — 
e.?s  with  him  in  a 
th'iRlasm,  arvl  met  tlie  univei sal 
by  playinp  a number  of  encores  a.  ap 
propria te  moments. 

^MANZONI  REQUIEM’ 


he  Rave  oi  ni»  ul-ov  , , r i 

found  pleasure  equally  in  his  technical 

mastery  and  musicianship,  his  snirlt  and 

"c-rand  manner."  He  carried  his  Jisten 


Samuel  Dushkin  Gives 
Novelty  Violin  Recital 

Aeolian  fiaWs  Vnconventioiwl 
Program,  Featuring  Ameri- 
can I\ umbers,  Drates  Encores 

Mr.  Samuel  Dushkin  is  not  a con- 
ventionalist in  the  matter  of  program, 
and  American  novelties  appeared  in  his 
violin  recital  at  .^eolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon. 

One  of  these,  following  the  opening 
A minor  concerto,  No.  J2,  of  Viotti, 
was  a rhapsody  on  ancient  Hebrew 
themes  by  Blair  Fairchild,  which  Mr. 

Dushkin  had  given  in  Paris  as  soloist 
with  the  Colonne  Orchestra.  This  was 
its  first  American  performance.  A 
plaintive  theme  of  characteristic  fla- 
vor formed  the  basis,  it  seemed,  of  the 
main  body  of  the  work,  followed  by  a 
rapid  closing  section  in  the  regular 
rhapsodic  manner.  It  was  grateful 
violin  music,  giving  Mr.  Dushkin  a 
chance  to  display  the  purity  of  his 
highest  tones  and  the  mellowness  of 
his  lower  ones.  There  appeared  to  be 
a touch  of  Franck  in  Mr.  Fairchild’s 
music  and  a touch  of  Ravel,  with  also 
a hint  of  Dvorak,  though  it  was  not 
imitative  music. 

Bach,  Paradis  and  Mozart  formed  a 
classic  group,  then  numbers  by  Szyma- 
nowski and  Ravel  preceded  the  first 
performance  of  George  Gershwin’s 
“Short  Story” — a very  pleasant,  tune- 
ful piece,  combining  grace  with  a sug- 
gestion of  jazz.  This  was  encored. 
More  Gershwin,  an  arrangement  of  the 
slow  middle  part  of  the  “Rhapsody  in 
Blue”  and  the  finale  followed,  proving 
unexpectedly  effective  as  a violin  and 
pjano  number,  offering  Mr.  Dushkin 
opportunity  for  technical  display  and 
tones  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  lim- 
bre.  Gregory  Ashman,  the  accom- 
panist, had  a chance  to  show  a \irtu- 
osity  in  jazz  developed  during  the  two 
years  he  made  his  living  playing  it  in 
the  Orient  while  detained  there  by 
passport  complications.  Mr.  Dushkin’s 


'sounded 
iken  with  its 


' Aletiopolltan  stars,  chorus  and  orclie.s- 
; Ira  at  last  night’s  opera  concert  markec 

1 Uic  Biinday  of  :i  performance  was  of  the  high  standard 

y 3.  infrequent  perfo  , young  violinist  during  his 

I +wn  seasons  here. 


company  s. 


.\n  Idxplanalion 

\ FORTNIGHT  or  to  ago  I gsve  an  ail- 
dress  10  some  of  tlie  sludcius  at 
Goluiiibia  l.’nivorsity.  and  a day  or  Ivo 
after  ihere  appeared  a paragraph  in  .“otne 
of  the  papers  saying  that  the  subj*  "“I  of  the 
address  was  "tnusie  I'rilicisin  of  the  1’a.st 
Thirty  Year.s,"  and  that  I had  remarKed; 
"There  are  aiiiies  in  art  and  literature, 
but  there  iiav''  never  pcen.  and  tlierc  is 
noi  today,  of  llie  iiiusie  erities.  one  w’lo  > an 
be  called  .-i  !ca|  i.'.itle."  .Mr.  IJceuis  Taylor, 
in  the  World.  riglilly  thought  this 
■‘sweeiiing . ’ 'hough,  \"ilh  tlic  caution  of 
the  practiced  journalist,  ho  added  lha'  he 
conjectured  that  the  Rtaleinent 
a little  le.ss  sweeping  when 
eonte.' t." 

Here  is  .■inotlvr  - asc  of  the  uiu-onscious 
perversion  of  a speaker’s  meaning  through 
the  too  drastii.  compression  of  a.  lecture; 
into  a sentence.  The  suliject  of  tlie  lecture.  • 
by  the  way.  was  lol  "Music  Griticisin  of 
the  Pa-st  Thirty  Years.”  hut  "The  Training' 
of  the  Musital  Critic."  I pointed  out  to 
the  Mudei'ls  that  in  no  other  prefessiun.' 
artistic  or  rcicntific,  but  that  of  the  critic.' 
is  a man  expected  to  do  hi-  work  without 
any  .specific  training  for  it. 

No  one  would  go  into  a light  oi  run  in 
a race  without  proper  training.  No  one| 
would  atlenuit  to  build  a bridge  without^ 
learning  engineering.  No  one.  would  at- 
tempt to  write  a fugue  without  studying 
fugue.  But  young  people  are  expected  | 
to  lake  up  the  difficult  and  responsible  j 
work  of  criticism  without  the  least  train- 
ing in  the  fundamentals  of  it.  Timy  are  j 
made  to  learn  it  as  some  children  are  j 
made  to  learn  how  to  swim. — by  being  | 
thrown  in;  .an  excellent  way  of  learning.  , 
provided  you  don't  drown.  j 

I rou.ghly  sketched  one  or  two  of  wlial  j 
I thoiiglu  tlie  most  necessary  prelimina-  ; 
ries  in  the  training  of  the  critic,  and  then  j 
enlarged  upon  a point  that  1 have  just  , 
Iteen  tre.atin.g  at  some  length  in  a book' 
to  be  piitilished  shortly.  Tlie  point  was 
that  for  models  of  criticism  we  must  go  j 
tc  tlie  past.  Criticism,  in  the  fullest,  most  [ 
soarchiTlg  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  f 
e.xercised  on  the  art  of  the  pres"iH.  tVe  ; 
ata-  too  near  this;  we  cannot  see  it  in 
the  round  because  the  inovernents  that  it  : 
represents,  the  forces  that  it  unconsciously 
obey.s.  are  not  yet  complete.  The  critic  i 
is  himself  loo  much  in  the  ganu?  to  be  | 
the  ideal,  dispassionate  .spectator  of  it.  I | 
had  in  ni.v  mind  a quotatioii  from  i 
Augustine  Birrell's  "i-lssays  ott  Men, 
Women  a.nd  Books”: 

“The  principle.^  of  taste,  the  art  of  crili-  i 
cisni,  are  not  acquired  amidst  the  hurly- 
burly  of  living  authors  and  the  hasty 
judgment  thereupon  oC  hasty  critics,  but 
by  stud.v.  careful  and  reverential,  of  the 
immortal  dead.  In  this  study  the  ^ritica 
are  of  immense  use  to  us.  Dryden.  Addi- 
son, Gray,  Coleridge.  I^amb.  Hazlitt.  Bage- 
hot.  Swinburne  [.Mr.  Birrell  might  have 
added  Lessing.  Sahn-Beuve.  Hennequin. 
Biunetiere.  Taine,  Groce.  Brandes.  Matthew 
Arnold.  Walter  Pater  and  a dozen  others] 
revealed  to  us  their  highest  critical  pow- 
ers not  while  vivisecting  a contemporarv. 
but  wlien  expounding  the  anatomy  of  de- 
parted greatnes)».  " 

This,  J think,  is  indisputable.  .Matthew 
.Arnold,  for  instance,  could  see  Heine  | 
much  more  in  the  round  than  he  could 
.see  any  poet  of  his  own  epocli;  and  there-  j j 
fore  his  studies  of  Heine  have  a coni-  j|^ 
pletcness  about  tliem  that  no  article  of 
hl.s  on  a contemporary  could  liave  had.  '| 
Blit,  as  I i)ointcd  out  to  m.v  hearers  :it 
Columbia.  Ibe  student  of  literary  criticism  ; 
is  in  tlii-s  respect  far  better  off  than  the 
studont  of  musical  criticism.  : i 

The  names  just  quoted  of  literary  critics  3 
indicate  that  there  are  classics  in  that  . 
iield.  Tiiere  are  no  such  classics  in  the 
field  of  musical  <-riticism.  for  a variety  of  , . 
reasons,  one  tf  them  being  that,  since 
music  itself  ciiangcs  so  tapidly,  the  criti- 
cism of  one  .generation  Viocomes  old-;ash- 
ioned  in  the  next. 

‘ There  are  many  old  books  upon  music, 
historical,  bio.graphical,  or  critical — that 
are  exceedingly  interesting  for  the  light 


^1-''  t h ov.  n tiiiiMrPi'  but 
Uii  ie  arc  none  tliM  ciii\  In-  siudlnd  :is 
ni<  -li'le  till-  ri  iticami,  nf»i\e  that  the  yoiinjt 
fit-,  i-.in  rr-.iQ  aKTrin  and  !iK«in  i.nd  Ic.un 
s " un  Li'  ran  wtih  l.ainb  «r  llaxiitt  or 
i 'll  Idjr,  .V  nniKical  iii.int  of  virw  be- 
et tt^lqualnt  imirh  nioi-e  t(\ilckly  than 
e lit.  rary  point  of  view  dnt-^i.  How  nnirfi. 


lor 


”11' 

Il- 


ia me.  «<r  I lie  ohlrr  Was  tier  or 
et!  crilai.tni  can  one  hear  to  read 
.iltn'-t  was  Ions  regarded 

- ir:  hill  the  tierinan  publiehers  of 
■•‘•'‘nly  hail  to  bring  oiu.  under 
r of  a revised  edition,  what  is  vir- 
ne\\  book  by  ilerniann  Aberl. 

• I..  i ot.  of  rourse,  go  into  all  thl.s 
1'  a y lerlnre.  nor  can  j elabor.ate 

■ . ny  further  here.  But  that  was 

1 *ir-  p.iint  I had  in  niy  mind — that 

n i r--.  oiuote  in  literary  criticism  has 
' ' w.-di  !;  before  him  tliat  are  lacking 
• ■•aleiit  who  thinks  of  faking  tip 
—S  ir  sm.  Tlic  last  thing  I should 
of  would  liave  been  to  di.s- 
:h-‘  liany  earnest  and  brilliant 
!iur  are  now  devoting  themselves, 
r ' i - aitry.  to  the  i riticism  of  the 
r.  'Ur  own  day.  So  far  am  1 from 
ir  . ■ ■ there  arc  no  "real  critics" 

- e,  that  I would  say  that  never 
n.  on  discussed  so  intelligently  i 
is  n.  .V  in  the  journalism  and  the  [ 

■ ri  ...  the  day.  But  though  the  i 
i •- :‘ii  perhaps  watch,  with  some 
to  himself,  the  pla,'  of  those  minds  I 

1 to  1 he  musical  matters  of  tlie  hour,  tliey  | 
< mnoi  pofsibly.  in  the  ,nature  of  things,  j 
o ' 'ti  r.  hnical  models  for  him  that  Lamb  j 
"'I  ' lizobethan.s' or.  Bagehot  on  Be-  | 

■ • -i;;!!  bo  for  the|studeiU  of  the  tech-  j 

literary  criticism.  j 

ERNEST  N'EWMAX. 


D’Angf^fb  «B  tl)r  judicial  .Ifonforono 
wore  the  other  male  principals. 

Miss  Toll  dal  Monte  made  her  re- 
appearance a.s  a member-of  the  com- 
pany. singing  ailda.  The  salient 
quallfie.s  of  this  prlma,  donna’s  art 
have  been  sufficiently  discussed  hera 
H may  he  sufficient  to  record  to-day 
that  she  was  quite  herself  last  eve- 
ning. Mm«.  Jeanne  Gordon  as  Mnd- 
dnlcna.  gave  a logical  explanation  of 
|tlie  sudden  desertion  of  Oilda.  by  the 
Ivolalilo  Duke.  The  third  lady  In  the 
rapidly  clianging  harem,  the  Countrsn, 
was  represented  by  Miss  Egener. 
Tullio  Seirnfin  conducted. 


fell 


n-- 


III  i ; 


Pianist  Plays  New  Music 

Dorsey  Whittington’s  piano  recital 
in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  was 
marked  by  a program  wisely  chosen 
for  the  display  of  this  young  pianist’s 
individual  talents.  His  offerings  in- 
cluded Mozart's  A major  .sonata,  a 
short  intermezzo  by  Felix  Deyo, 


played  for  the  first  time;  Pick-M|h- 
giagalli’s  "Danse  d’Olaf,"  a poem  by 


ir- 

■s.lli 

I'i'-I 


riq; 


1 Reinald  Werrenrath,  the 
' Wa.<thins:ton’s  Bii*thday  by  gh 


The  program  was  not  of  the  stereo- 
typeil  kind.  Mr.  Werrenrath  had  ar- 
ranged a list  which  omitted  the  sacred 
names  of  Schubert,  Schumann  and 
h ahms.  There  was  neither  Beethoven 
nor  Liszt,  nor  yet  Franz,  Grieg  or 
Hirgn  Wolt  Richard  Strauss  and 
Tscbriikow.sky  were  also  among  those 
abs-’nt.  To  make  a good  program 
without  any  of  these  is  not  at  all  easy, 
and  Mr.  Werrenrath  might  have  done 
better  to  include  one  or  two  of  the 
time  honored  veterans  of  the  recital 
list. 

One  of  the  three  Danish  songs 
which  began  the  entertainment, 
Alnaes’s  "Kjolen,’’  was  the  most 
pleasing.  The  others  were  conspicu- 
ous for  their  gloomy  character,  and 
the  first  one,  Borresen’s  "Oraed  Over 
Dem,"  sounded  very  much  like  the 
creation  of  a reverent  Bachianer.  The 
second  group,  consisting  of  modern 
ci-man  lieder,  contained  one  thor- 
oughly good  song.  "Fromm."  by  Franz 
Mittler.  a song  which  not  only  sings 
well  but  has  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  what  the  Germans  call  "stim- 
mung.” 

Mr.  Werrenrath  occupied  the  third 
section  of  his  program  with  the 
i'.cdn,’’  from  Verdi’s  “Otello,’’  which 
tills  much  admired  singer  delivered 
ith  art  and  intelligence,  but  which  is 
not  favorable  to  his  particular  quality 
of  voice.  A group  of  four  songs  of  the 
sea  apparently'  interested  the  audience, 
and  a miscellaneous  group  with  Eng- 
lish texts  finished  the  matinee.  Mr. 
Werrenrath  had  not  entirely  escaped 
the  malign  Influence  of  fickle  Febru- 
ary, but  he  sang  like  a finished  artist. 


Deems  Taylor,  a brief  suite  by  Reuven 
Kosakoff  entitled  "Reminiscences  of 
Childhood”  and  numbers  by  Debussy. 
Scriabinc  and  Chopin. 

Mr.  Deyo's  offering  was  a very 
dainty  musical  hors  d’oeuvre,  a com- 
position of  soft  colons  and  consider- 
able charm.  There  was  not  much  in- 
dividuality to  Mr.  Kosakoff’s  ihilte, 
but  it  was  bright,  colorful  and  cheer- 
ful, with  a clever  descriptive  number 
in  "Rain,  Rain,  Go  Away.’’  Miv  Whit- 
tington played  with  a fine,  fluent 
legato,  a/  crisp  technic  and  a style  of 
surprising  confidence  and  authority. 
For  the  most  part  his  tone  coloring 
was  excellent,  particularly  in  Debussy 
and  Chopin,  although  in  composi- 
tions of  the  latter  composer  he  was 
prone  to  hew  closely  to  the  bars,  lend- 
ing a staccato  effect  to  some  of  his 
work.  But  the  Chopin  F minor  fan-. 
tasia  was  brilliantly  executed  and  the  I 
range  of  mood  and  color  in  his  inter- 
pretations stamped  the  occasion,  a.s 
one  of  the  most  impressive  of  this 
able  young  pianist's  recitals. 


Reinald  Werrenrath  gave  a song  j*e- 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  program  was  unconventional 
ami  a goodly  part  of  its  contents  was 
devoted  to  songs  in  the  vernacular  by 
J'.ingilsh  and  American  composers.  These 
were  preceded  by  a group  of  Danish 
songs  of  composers  whose  talent  is  pro- 
Tiounced  and  whose  music  is  too  little 
I Known,  a group  of  modern  German 
songs  no  more  familiar  to  present-day 
j audiences,  and,  in  a group  by  itself, 
’,  Gredo’’  from  Verdi’s  opera, 

I The  Danish  composers  were  Hakon 
j Berresen.  whose  song.  "Graed  Over 
Dem  opened  the  concert,  and  Eyvind 
! _ composer  ot  "Sne’’  and' 

1 ’ The  German  songs  were 

Lebet  In  der  Sommernach,’’  by  Clem- 
ens Schmalstitch ; "From’’  and  "Ster- 
nenacht.”  by  Franz  Mittler;  "Schmied 
fechmerz,”  by  Heinrich  von  Eyken. 
uhese  groups  showed  that  if  other 
sinprs  displayed  some  of  the  curiosity 
and  enterprise  that  is  Mr.  Werrenrath’s 
• in  the  arrangement  of  programs  the 
public  would  be  better  acquainted  with 
singer’s  repertory  than  it  is. 

Not  many  singers  are  as  successful 
with  songs  in  the  native  tongue  as  Mr. 
Werrenrath,  and  even  when  the  song 
of  comparatively  little  value  he 


makes  It  tell  by  his  diction  and  vocal 
art.  His  last  two  group.s  included 
Harry  Spier's  "Thalatta,”  Robert 
xvaine  S 


Raine’s  ‘‘Brown  Men,’’  .Riker’s  ‘’Ship  o 
Dreams.’’  JDeenis  Taylor’s^  "Captain 


mme  at  hniiie  m rmi-'T'  t'li 
chor.il  oprr  tlnii  ilmi  in  m sr 
I'cn  or  the  n ill;  If  l iiii<-  to  the  I;  1 1- 
Ilia  hiimoi'ou;.  Ihf  hrlti  i’  llif  clioir 
the  iiinrr,  poiyphniilc  ilic  miii  lo.  th.’ 
lenlativf  dill  the  t lii'lr  : t-  chiilqui  ; n 

! Hrad  ,'inil  shoiildci  ahov:  > •.cryililni  !•» 
In  the  program  -lioil  Wilb.i-e'H  "t-'-r: 
Honey. .Sucking  Rocs.’-  ono  of  tli-  lialf 
dozen  greatest  madrignls  of  tin  Eliza- 
bethan period.  The  choir  iieemed  a lilth 
'ifratd  of  it.  and  not  to  have  sufTlcleni  left 
In  re.ieri  I-  for  the  magnllli  ent  llnal  page 
or  tWii,  It  was  quite  a difCerent  choir  thal 
^ we  got  liiiniedlatel.v  arterw anl  in  iiarlnril 
IJovd'.s  "Rosy  Dawn" — an  .almost  perfect 
specimen  of  that  smooth  millity,  a kiinl 
of  Tennysnnlan  commonplace,  in  which  tlie 
English  part-song  .specialized  after  F.ariiby 
had  wrought  his  dreadful  nork  upon  It. 

Tills  was  the  weakest  English  specimen 
of  the  eieiiing.  I’urcell  ("In  these  de- 
lightful, pleasant  groves")  and  Dowlaiid 
("The  (Jiiecii  of  ],oie  and  Bcant.v”)  look 
IIS  back  to  more  spacioii.s  and  virile  days. 
The  Dowland,  hy  the  wa.v,  is  rather  too 
fine-pointed  to  hoar  miiKipl.ving  to  tlio  .size 
of  the  modern  choir.  Of  modern  English 
works  we  had  Balfour  Gardiner’s  "(Car- 
goes,’’ that  never  quite  “comes  off,”  liow- 
ever  well  it  i.s  sung,  and  Holst’s  skilled 
arrangement  of  the  Jolly  old  sailor’s  song 
".Swan.sea,  Town,”  that  brought  nostalgia 
to  one  meiiiher  of  the  audience,  remind- 
ing him  as  it  did  of  happy  childhood  days 
spent  in  an  English  seaport,  with  llie 
shlp.s  a mighty  wonder,  and  the  merchan- 
dise— the  cotton  and  the  tobacco  and  the 
.sugar  and  the  oil  — an  endless  delight  and 
mystery  to  sight  and  smell,  and  coarse, 
enchanting  sallor-men  who  chewed  and 
spat  and  swore,  and  spoke  a,  language 
imsiillied  hy'  journalese.  Thfe  Schola.  Can- 
topum  choir  made  a merry  thing  of  it;  hut 
I have  heard  it  many  a time  at  the  Kng- 
Itsh  competitive  festivals,  and  I doubt 
whether  the  tenors  and  basses  w'lll  ever 
he  able  to  do  the  rollicking  old  tune  jus- 
tice in  a prohibition  country. 

The  German  arrangements  of  folk-songs 
(hy  Siegfried  Ochs  and  Max  Reger)  spoke 
what  is  now  a rather  faded  idiom;  here 
again,  for  the  music  to  get  into/^ur  blood, 
we  need  the  German  landscape  or  the  Gor- 
man river,  and  the  wine,  or  at  any  rate 


fctratton’s  Fancy,’’  “Why  Tomas  “Cam 
was  (Srurnpy,"  by  Norman  Feterkin; 

Liza,  by  Ea.stwood  Lane;  "Round- 
Khouts  and  Swings,"  Geoffrey  Shaw; 

Shlela,”  George  Botsford ; "The  Great 
Adventure,"  Percy  Fletfcher. 

The  baritone  was  rewarded  for  his  in- 
telligence and  artistic  poise  by  the  quick 
response  of  his  audience.  Enthusiasm 
was  general  throughout  the  afternoon, 
and  the  singer  added,  encores  to  the 
program. 


‘Carmen’  and  ‘Rigoletto’  Sung. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
there  were  two  performances  yester- 
day. In  the  afternoon  the  opera  was 
’’Carmen."  in  which  JIme.  Ina  Bours- 
kaya  was  once  more  the  delineator  of 
the  gypsy.  Miss  Nanette  Guilford  ap- 
peared .as  yiicaela.  The  Don  Jose  yvas 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  'WhitehiU.  was 
the  gallant  Escamillo)  The  perform- 
ance was  heard  by  a large  audience. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a great 
outpour  of  auditors  to  listen  to  the 
popular  music  of  "Rigoletto."  In  this 
work  the  wicked  Duke  was  imper- 
sonated by  Giacomo  Lauri-Volpi,  who 
enjpys  a great  popularity  among  his 
countrymen.  For  most  -others  his 
singing  is  an  acquired  taste.  The  un-- 
happy  jester  was  portray^'  by  Giu-‘ 
seppe  de  Luca,  whose  version  of  the 
part  is  weU  ift^own  to  all  operagoers.-, 
"Mr.  .Mardones  as-  Sparafucile  and  Mr.t  i 


Concert  of  tlie  Seliola  Cantoriun 


Mr.  KURT  SCHNIDLER  seemed  to  be 
alt< 


alternately  conducting  two  choirs  at 
tlie  Schola  Cantoruni  concert  last  night, 
one  of  them  rather  afraid  ot  tlic  high 
notes  (especially  the  sopranos  and  tenors) 
and  timorous  of  the  music  in  general,  the 
other  with  an  assurance  tliat  cairicU  it 
triuinphantl.v  through  whatever  it  was 
doing.  It  was  hard  to  believe,  for  in- 
stance, thal  the  Iciior.s  who  jilibed  at  the 
high  notes  in  some  of  tlie  earlier  pieces 
were  tin:  same  tenor.';  who  tackled  the 
liigh  noles  in  the  old  “Pra.ver  to  SI. 
Raphael’’  with  such  an  air  of  martial -law - 
' and-no-damued-nonsenr  e.  The  explana- 
tion probably  is  that  the  choir  as  a whole 


the  beer,  of  the  country,  with,  if  possible, 
Gretehen  hanging  on  our  arm  with  the 
love-light  ill  her  eyes.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
as  tearfully  happy  as  some  of  these  Ger- 
man songs  require  unless  you  are  beerfully 
happy.  For  expre.ssiveness  without  senti- 
^mentality  we  had  a lovely  Catalan  folk- 
song ("The  Lady  of  Aragon”)  harmonized 
by  Lluis  Millet,  a Swedish  folk-song  ("Ail 
Under  Heaven’s  Vault”),  and  due  from  Ken- 
tucky. ("Brother  Green,  or  the  Dying  Sol- 
dier") arranged  by  Howard  RroeUway  ef- 
fectively it  a trifle  sophisticatedly.  l-'or 
humor  we  had  the  Kentucky  "Sourwood 
Mountain"  and  the  Basque  "Alclapeko,”  ar- 
ranged by  Jesus  Guridi. 

The  evening  was  a,  most  interesting  and 
enjoyable  one.  and  the  choir  showed  con- 
siderable  versatility;  but  perhaps  thjs  Is 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  thoroughness  of 
technique,  which,  in  choral  singing  as  in 
everything  else,  can  come  only  by  speciali- 
zation; 

ERNEST  NEWMA.V. 

Martha  Phillips,  Soprano,  nearu. 

Martha  Phillips,  a light  soprano  am- 
bitiously heard  some  .seasons  ago.  re- 
apepared.  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening. 

To  a stage  presence  graced  with  quaint 
hooped  gown,  she  added  intelligent  niu- 
slolansliip  in  songs  of  Brahms,  and  a 
novel  group  in  Swedish,  for  which  the 
pianist  WHS  a newcomer,  Myron  Jacob- 
son. An  old  air  from  Gretry’s  "Zamlre” 
enlisted  also  August  Rodeman,  flute, 
while  Marie  Miller  accompanied  Mar- 
tini's "Plaiser  d’Armeur"  and  later 
French  lyrics  for  voice  and  harp.-  With- 
out emotional  tone-shading,  there  was 
voriety  in  selection  and  in  surrounding 
harmony  that  gave  a pleasure  ot  simple 


Sing  “Lucia”  for  Charity. 

Emilia  Sapienza.  a debutante  sopiaiio. 
appeared  in  tlie  title  rdlo  of  Donlz'-tti’." 
"Lucia"  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  Ifouse 
ilast  evening,  as.sisled  by  Giuseppe  Rcs- 
Ichiglian.  Alfredo  Gendolfi  and  other 
singers  as-«ociated  with  opera  liere  or 
abroad.  The  performance  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  Messr.s.  Del  Ore- 
fice.  .1.  f.  Cavere  and  others  for  the 
fonefit  of  the  St.  Joseph  Summer  In- 
titule. 


By  l^cms  Tayinr 


(lit  printed  from  ymu  < d.iu' . : ;te 

THE  SCHOLA  CANTORUM. 

There  w.i.;  no  way  of  kn'  :n<- 
short  of  asking,  of  course  wh<  i.  r 
not  Mr.  Burton  HoIm<  s ficciii,'  d •. 
box  at  the  !''arni  gt'  Hall  last  night. 
He  should  have  b'-'-n  Invltnl,  at  -ll 
events;  for  the  program  that  Kint 
Schindler  liarl  arranged  for  tho  Hrliola 
Canlnrum  to  sing  certainly  cov  ■ 
territory.  There  were  songr  of  <}T‘  ■> 
Britain,  to  begin  with:  thn-"  Uth 
century  choral  ditties  by  I’u  - cll. 
Dowland  and  Wllbyb,  an  unlnsplnd, 
solidly  written  poatoral,  "The  Rc  ' 
Dawn,"  by  Charles  Harford  Lloyd, 
Balfour  Gardiner’s  unlmaginuMve  but 
tuneful  "Cargoes"  (I  have  never  yet 
heard  a setting  of  tlili;  poem  the’ 
seemerl  to  come  within  a mile  of 
understanding  what  Masefield  is  'alk- 
ing  about),  and  Gustav  Hoist’s  fetcli- 
Ing  transcilptlon  of  the  traditional 
"Kwansea  Town." 

There  were  Basque  and  Catalan 
.songs  by  Jesu.s  Guridi,  Amodeu  Vlves, 
Lliit.s  Millet,  Josep  Sancho-Marraco 
and  Enric  Morera:  songs  from  the 
Rhineland  and  Switzerland,  trans- 
•scrlbed  by  Siegfried  Ochs,  Gustav 
Dorst  and  Max  Reger;  ‘two  of  Howard 
Brockway’s  enchanting  arrangements 
of  Kentucky  mountaineer  ballads, 
"Brother  Green"  and  "Sourwood 
Mountain,”  and.  to  conclude,  Swedish 
songs  and  ballads  by  Wilhelm  Sten- 
liammar,  Erik  Akcrberg  and  Tvar 
Hedenblad.  Two  of  these  last  were 
arranged  for  the  Schola  by  Mr. 
H^chlndler  himself. 

The  general  effect  of  the  program 
wa.s,  it  must  be  confe.s-sed,  just  a 
trifle  monotonous.  The  art  of  treat- 
ing voices  orchest rally — of  trying  to 
extract  more  tone  color  from  choris- 
ters than  what  is  provided  by  vocal 
counterpoint  and  simple  chord-writ- 
ing— seems  to  be  almost  wholly  a 
modern  one  (Mr.  Schindler,  in  fact, 
has  oontributetd  Ah  much  to  it  as  any 
living  mu.siciaii);  and  there  is  an  al- 
most inevitable  sameness  in  a collec- 
tion of  unaccompanied  choral  works 
written  in  .solid  four  or  six  part  har- 
mony. This  was  particularly  evident 
in  the  German  group,  which,  worthy 
as  it  was,  revealed  comparatively 
little  resourcefulness  in  its  part  writ- 
ing. 

Not  that  the  evening  did  not  offer 
much  that  was  good  to  liear.  The 
three  old  English  piece.s  had  beautiful 
freshness  and  transparence;  LI'uis 
Millet’s  "La  Dama  d'Arago”  was  a 
ballad  of  haunting  loveliness  that  lost 
nothing  by  having  certain  passages 
entrusted  to  the  clear  and  expressive 
voice  of  Lillian  Gustafson.  Very  ef- 
fective. too,  was  the  CataJaa  "El  Fill 
de  Don  Gallardo,”  w'lth  Its  striking 
chtme-iike  accompaniment. 

Mr.  Brockway’s  two  Kentucky 
mountain  songs  seemed  to  mo  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  concert,  both 
in  their  delicate  harmonization  and 
unusual  and  striking  part  writing. 
These  last  two  offered  incidental  solos 
by  Alma  Kltchell  and  Fredrlc  Baer. 
The  chorus  was  a bit  sketchy,  occa- 
sionally, regarding  attack  and  nuances, 
but  sang  with  good  tone  and  cnriaiblc 
enthusiasm. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Maria  Jeritza,  who  expired  oper- 
atically  last  week  as  the  lovely  and 
pensive  Elizabeth,  came  back  for  a 
single  concert  in  the  Metropolitan  las. 
night.  It  was  a benefit  for  the  Boyj’ 
Club  of  New  York  and  had  the 
additional  support  of  Josef  Stransky, 
a symphony  orchestra  and  a large  and 
almost  violently  effusive  audience. 

Mme.  Jerltza’s  program  Included 
her  familiar  numbers  from  Gluck  and 
Wagner  with  the  orchestra  and  a 
litLle  group  of  Brahms,  Delibes,  La 
Forge  and  Beach  with  the  piano. 
Fresh  carloads  of  flowers  ware  plied 
on  the  stage  after  every  encore  until 
the  dauntless  and  enraptured  musi- 
cians were  peering  at  the  audience 
through  a screen  of  jietals  and  thorns. 
Mme.  Jeritza  threw  roses  to  each  of 
the  violinists  and  hung  a huge  bay 
wreath  on  Mr.  Stransky. 


ring  quality  -wfilch'she  uses' wren  a- 
pareful  realisation  of  its  limitations 
»nd  with  a crisp  and  decisive  delivery. 
Particularly  effective  was  a little 
group  of  Swedish  songs  and  three . 
French  lyrics  with  the  harp.  The  re- 
cital also  served  to  introduce  Myron 
[Jacobson,  a new  and  particularly 
sympathetic  piano  acconrpanlst. 

John  Carroll,  a young  soldier  who 
Ijas  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  sing- 
ing In  hospitals  since  the  war.  gave- 
iis  first  New  York  recital  last  night 
at  Town  Hall.  It  is  Impossible  utterly 
to  dissociate  from  this  singer  the  br^ef 
and  gallant  history  which  colored  his 
: entire  performance,  but  there  was  no 
' hint  of  this  in  his  music,  which  is  of  a 
serene  and  eloquent  simplicity.  It  is 
a baritone  voice  of  unusually  moving 
and  tranquil  quality.  His  program 
began  with  Beethoven,  Caldara  and 
.Scarlatti  and  included  groups  of 
' Trunk,  Faure  and  Foudrain. 

The  only  recital  of  the  afternoon 
w'as  a program  of  songs  given  by 
Kathleen  Hart'  Bibb,  who  has  a pleas- 
ing and  flexible  soprano  voice  which 
she  uses  w'lth  intelligence  and  good 
taste.  Her  program  was  made  up  of 
the  usual  group  of  German  lieder  and 
French  airs  and  included  “The  Prom- 
ised Land.”  an  old  American  hymn 
arranged  by  Frances  Moore.  A.  S.  | 


By  OLIN  DOWNBS. 


From  Late  Edlttone  of  Yefltorday*«  Timhs.! 

The  Schola  Cantorum, 
j The  second  concert  of  the  Schola  Can- 
jtorlum  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  was 
i devoted  almost  In  Its  entirety  to  folk- 
j song,  If  one  Includes  in  this  category! 
j not  only  songs  by  unknown  composers 
; but  songs  by  composers  who  emulated 
j in  certain  compositions  the  simplicity, 
beauty  and  directness  of  folk-music. 

1 The  songs  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  true, 

* were  more  of  the  composed  type,  yet 
j these,  too.  had  national  flavor  and: 

I freshness  of  feeling,  whether  the  com- 
! poser  were  Henry  Purcell.  John  Dow- 
j land,  John  Wllbye  or  Gustav  Holst.  The 
, songs  were  presented  in  choral  arrange- 
i ments  always  well  scored  and  suitable 
j to  the  character  of  the  melodies.  The 
I program  had  thus  uncommon  signlfl- 
; cance.  and  reminded  tins  listener  of  the 
! inexhaustible  treasure  of  beauty  and 
eloquence  offered  by  folk-music  and  its 
expression  of  racial  impulse  and  Ideal.s. 

Mr.  Schindler  had  compounded  his  list 
pleasantly  of  familiar  and  unfa,nilllar| 
compositions.  The  unfamiliar  Itemsxamc 
principally  in  the  group  of  Basque  and  ' 
Catalonian  songs  and  melodies  from  the 
Rhineland  and  Switzerland.  From  the 
Basque  country  come  the  humoresque 
“Aldapeko  ’ of  Gurldl;  from  Catalonia 
the  “home  song"  of  Vlves,  “The  Bml- 
grant."  said  to  have  a place  in  the 
hearts  of  Catalonians  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Stephen  Foster  songs 
in  .\merica  ; tlie  exquisite  song  of  Uuis 
Millet,  witli  the  florid  passages  of  the 
solo  :fOpranu.  “The  I.ady  of  .-Vragon,’’ 
and  the  “Sardana.”  tlie  Catalonian 
folk-dance.  with  the  characteristic 
tunw  and  cmbelllsliments  for  Uic  so- 
prano voice — a song  of  haunting  beauty 
and  feeling. 

^ The  “Prayer  to  St.  Raphael."  “The 
; Last  Dance,”  and  “The  Hunter.” 

I song.s  of  the  Rhineland,  were  heard  in 
1 arrangements  by  Siegfried  Ochs.  The 
I former  is  a noble  hymn,  in  rather  se- 
. vere  style,  and  the  more  impressive  for 
that.  It  comes  from  Cologne,  and  dates 
from  the  Tiilrty  Years  War.  The  lat- 
. ter,  with  its  deep  melancholy,  is  fa- 
: miliar  through  Brahms’s  setting  for 
. solo  voice  and  piano,  but  is  oven  more 
i effective  In  the  choral  version.  “The 
; Hunter”  is  gay  and  spirited  but  more 
; conventional  than  the  other  two  songs, 
j Certainly  •me  of  the  most  beautiful 
I ni.jiiients  of  the  evening.  In  point  of 
j performaner  as  well  as  the  tenderness 
r and  nalvetfi  of  tlie  mu.sic  was  the  song 
I of  Gustave  Doret.  a native  of  French 
.Switzerland,  “Mon  ami  est  monttS.” 
Like  otlier  .songs  on  the  program,  this 
! one  had  enough  in  a .single  phrase  to 
oxemtilify  Die  mlrarle  of  true  inusleal 
Inspiration.  Text  books  will  be  written 
1 to  the  end  of  time,  learned  composers 
_ T/ill  burn  the  midnight  oil  and  \ery 
nian.v  of  tlieni  will  never  come  near 
cr,-atlng  ;ui  h a musical  utteranco  a.s  is 
; containe/|  In  the  fii-.st  liije  of  this  simple, 
v.lsiful  .(ong.  ' 

Two  Kentucky  Mountain  Tunes  from 
‘thi-  of  T.s>raine  Wyman  and 

1 ITowaro  Brockway  were  performed  in 
Mr.  Brock  way’s  arrangement  for  chorus 
: witli  olo  parts  for  mezzo-soprano  and 
ritone:  “Brother  Green,  or  the  Dying 


e opening '’invocation.  wIPfi  OTS  re-  ^yent  mlldlv  on  and  ion  1 ikeitt 'cbnvei-sa  tion 
peated  “Sverige.  Sverige."  would  In  It-  faWe  (hat  came 

self  capture  the  Imagination.  Two  over  the  breakfast  table,  mat 


sell  cayiure  viic  Imagination.  « - 

Swedish  "Dance  Songs"  In  Mr.  Schlnd-  davs ' when  the  waltz  'wa.s  re- 

ler’s  arrangement  concluded  the  pro- 
■ - :h  ■ • • 


songs  that  are  better  taiown— of  j.,  moral  grounds  respectable  mothers  did  not 
Sancho  Marraco’s  “Son  of  Don  Oalllar]  in  it  The  i 

do."  a bell-chorus  fsiaclnatlng  by  reason  like  to  see  their  daughters  in  it.  a ne 
of  It.s  unconventional  melodic  line  as  well  pieid.s’ lasted  so  long  that  the 

as  the  rhythmic  accompaniment,  with  • ccuc  ^ ynust 

its  effect  of  twanging  strings ; of  the  voting  musician  I'ring  in  the  grass  must 
May  Song,  as  fresh  as  dew  on  the  grass,  . rheumatism  before  it 

set  by  ftfax  Reger;  of  other  songs  than  nave  ue 

those  mentloneii.  bv  Swiss  and  English  was  over.  The  March  to  the  Scaffold 
composers. 


Mud 

that 


ment  concluded  tne  pro-  o s^no  that  on 

more  could  be  said  of  the  garded  as  so  vertiginous  a dance  mat,  on  ^ 
are  better  known— of  J.i  ....  — aia 


'alu?of®u‘e  had  no  more  thrill  in  it  than  a walk  to 
the  office;  while  the  Witches’  Sabbath  was 


0*  J-»V4  t tt 

to  indicate  the  nature  and 
program. 

The  performances  were  not  all  that  a«  a Victorian  tea  partv.  This 

could  be  wished  as  regards  quality  of  as  decorous  a.s  a \ icioriau  tea  pai  . 

tone  and  fineness  and  variety  of  effect.  ^Qrt  of  work,  in  fact,  with  its  passion. 
This  can  hardly  be  blamed  upon  Mr.  ’ «,v=.B-erv  is  alien  to  Mr. 

Schindler.  His  difficulties  in  assembling  Us  iron> . Us  savagei},  is  aiie 
and  systematically  drilling  his  chorus  temperament,  and  he  should 

are  great.  The  best  performances  came  , j-gard  the 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  program  and  leave  it  alone.  Any  one  n no  neaiu  luc 

certain  songs,  as  that  of  Doret  and  ,-,.-niphony  for  the  first  time  last  night  and 
other  songs  of  the  Rhineland  and  Switz-  • ' -vav  be  recommended  to 

erland,  svere  admirably  rendered.  The  was  bored  b>  U may  be  recommenaeu  lu 

chorus  was  a.sslsted  competently  by  ‘ ,]-,g  performance  from  lus  mind 

kuchell,  S'ntraVto?' and^Fi^^^  Baer!'!  and  suspend  judgment  upon  the  work  un- 
barltone.  The  audience  wa.'s  a large  i - ■ 

one  and  demanded  manv  renemi.vns 


,at  U’V' 


, as 


'e 


ill  he  hears  it  under  better  condition.?. 

Mr.  Mieezyslaw  Muenz  played  the  .solo 
part  in  Liszt’s  A major  piano  concerto 
\rtth  commendable  fluency,  and  kept  his 


Mies  Phillips  Gives  Recital. 

Misa  Maxtha  Phillips,  tvho  last  sangi  wnm  commenuauic  nucv-j,  — 

in  local  concert  halls  three  seasonal  head  in  what  might  have  been  a very 

ag-o,  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  K-iil'  awkward  ino.iicnt.  The  orchestral  accom- 

last  evening,  with  the  assistance  of  papimept  was  ragged  and  halting. 

Myron  Jacobson  at  the  piano,  M:irio,  experience  with  the  Berlioz 

-Miller,  harpist,  and  August  Rodeman. : . ^ ..^.Apprenti 

Sorcier.” 

KRNBST  NEWMAN. 

The  “Symphonle  Fantastlquef  of 
Berlioz  continues  to  work  Its  magic 
charm  on  conductors,  who  apparently 
are  unable  to  perceive  the  fact  that 
music  lovers  do  not  share  quite  all 
their  raptures.  Mr.  "Waghalter,  who 
presented  his  reading  of  the  composi- 
tion last  night,  has  probably  dreams, 
and  "Visions  of  his  own,  but  they  are  i 
not  altogether  clearly  defined  In  their  ^ 
tonal  publication.  - . j ' 

The  tympanists  were  the  undoubted 
stars  of  the  reading.  For  them  there 
were  no  limits  and  they  walloped  their 
kettledrums  till  the  »walls  shook.  At 
1 such  moments  one  could  see  that  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra  was  hard  at  work. 

I but  the  music  it  produced  was  drowned 
in  the  sea  of  turmoil  kicked  up  by  the  | 
whirling  sticks.  The  writer  of  this  re-  | 
port  has  heard  many  performances  of 
the  symphony,  but  never  one  in  which  1 
the  “drums  of  the  fore  and  aft”  were  , 
the  sole  heroes.  ■ 

The  performance  generally  was  • 
ragged,  loose  jointed,  dull,  hea'vy  and  | 
unimaginative.  There  seems  to  be  no  ■ 
reason  for  entering  Into  critical  com-  ^ 
ment  upon  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Waghalter  | 
will  give  us  spmething  less  fantastic 
next  time. 


flutist.  Her  program  included  four 
songs  hy  Brahms,  four  songs  hy 
Grieg,  Emil  fcjogren  and  Petersoii- 
Berger,  sung  in  Swedish:  an  Imprcs- 
fsive  aria,  “La  Fauvette,”  with  flute 
accompaniment,  from  Gret'rjf’s  "”a- 
mire  and  Ezor”  (1771),  and  a French 
group  of  .songs  with  harp  accom- 
I punirnent. 

I ■ Miss  Phillips  sang  wdth  adniirahle 
style  and  charm,  although  there  was 
little  resiliency  revealed  In  her  voice. 
Sh©  was  most  successful  with  her 
S'wedish  songs  and  the  German  offew- 
Ings,  in  which  she  sang  with  riiora 
warmth  and  fle;dbility.  Her  colora- 
tura tvork,  while  rather  colorless  and 
inclined  to  hardness,  was  neatly  eae- 
:uted,  with  admirable  intonation  and 
i fine  sense  of  rhythm.  A little  more 
mellowness  and  a greater  range  in 
tone  color  and  shading  would  aid  I-iiss 
Phillips  a gieat  deal. 

baritone.  Mrs.  Bibb  had  the  cus^ 
tomary  four-group  program.  Sha 
Bings  wdth  agreeable  style,  expression! 
and  feeling  and  her  lower  voice  is 
warm  and  appealing.  Her  higher 
notes  are  not  so  musical;  the  break 
between  the  two  registers  is  obvious 
amd  almost  exasperating  to  t>ie 
ifttener. 

: Miss  Phillips  has  been  absent  from 

our  concert  stage  for  some  'time  but 
she  returned  in  improved  condition 
with  her  voice  showing  its  former 
facile  legato  and  purity.  ' 

John  Carroll,  American  baritone,; 
deprived  of  making  his  regular  liveli- 
hood by  injuries  received  in  the  war, 
turned  to  music  and  has  developed  a 
voice  that  ha.s  many  things  to  com- 
mend it.  His  program,  sung  in  Town 
Hal!,  sho'ij’ed  tfrie  singer’s  grasp  of 
languages  and  style,  an  ea.sy  singing 

manner,  and  a frank  and  ingenuous- 
mefhod  of  interpretation  that  ca;i» 
tivated  the  audience. 

C ' ^ ^ ^ , 

State  .Symphony  Orchestra's  Conceit 


IS  ,1 

Mrat..  '-'hiha  Sabanh '■  va  a u u T.ed 
royal  voc>’.  •■h.Uie.-  er  < ' ^ 

Th-  re  uxrt  v "'i.', 
v.'.i.s- ; ■ 't.  and  i>,-  • ' , 

carric-_  :;y  and  tr-  ■' 
rlfort  at  C‘A'  r =:,r  r . 

has  ; 

for  the  qaalJly  of  h 
s-jiied  ;o  -iho  m'  -:>.  ‘ 

It  nas  a hijiu  in'  - 
is  wholly  (ve. 

Tn  o ’ ’ ren  . r.'s  ca 

miliar,  with  Miss  G;-!i;  d:-:',  -!  ■; 
initlmable  way  Lie  hcait 

foolish  king  and  kingdom.  Oh 
principals  in  the  vocal  c-‘t  ' 

Mme.  Wakefield  as  Amei/-  - ni 
Charlotte  Ryan,  a satisfactory  '■ 

I for  the  cockerel,  and  Mr;.  ?.  Di 
! j Diaz  and  D’Angelo  In  tli-'lr  a<.:  '-  , | 

j tomed  roles,  ilr.  Bamboschek  con-  - 
I j ducted. 

i .Musical  .Vrt  Institute  Concert 

I The  twelfth  annual  public  concert  of  the|; 

Institute  of  Musical  .^-rt  was  held  at  Aeo-. 

1 lian  I-lall  last  evening,  with  the  fj’lowlngt 
■ program  by  the  orchestra  and  Madriga  ; 
I choir  of  the  institute  and  students  in  thej 
artists’  courses:  Beethoven’s  ‘’tgmonl 

! overture  and  Liszt  s “Les  Preludes.  ” hj 
I the  orchestra;  five  choruses,  by  the  Mad 
’ rigal  choir;  Brahms’  violin  concerto,  by 
! Franz  Hone,  and  Rachmaninoff  s pianc 
ncerto  in  C,  minor. 

State  Symphony  and  .nunz.  ; 

It  is  seldom  that  a conductor  fails  to  | ‘ 
make  hU  mark  with  such  a program  as  , 
Ignalz  Waghalter  arranged  for  the  con-  | 

.-ert  ol  the  State  VsJymphony  Orchestra 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall:  Berliozs 
“Symphony  Fantastique,"  Liszt  s A 
major  concerto,  with  Mieezyslaw  MUnz 
as  solo  pianist,  and  Dukas  L Apprentl 
Sorrier.  ” A .'■ure-flre  program,  was  the 
natural  conclusion,  and  little  occa.«ion 
for  departure  from  the  beaten  track,  m 
tlie  reading  of  thrice  famiU.ar  composl- 

tions.  Berlioz’s  symphony 
Itold  a place  on  concert  programs  thank.? 
to  the  electrical  temperament  and  the  • 
vaulting  imagination  that  llo  back  of  ^ 
musical  ideas  which  are  sometimes 
weak  The  symphony  is  a splendid, 
flaring  token  of  1830  romanticism.  Uke- 
wise  is  the  Liszt  concerto  one  of  the 
mo.st  fascinating  compositions  of  that 
master:  rhap.sodlc.  but  ver>-  cunningly, 
contrived  in  Its  form ; of  dazzling  color 
and  Imperious  caprice.  Dukas’s  scherzo  ^ 

Is  less  Important,  being  a kind  of  a , 

.stew  of  Berlioz  and  Gounod,  served  up 
hot  with  modern  Instrumental  and  hai-  ; 
monlr  sauce.  But  it  is  hard  to  make 

Wharhlp^ened  with  this  last  ph^e 
cannot  be  related  here. 

which  began  tardily,  stretched  to  undue 
lengths  through  the  prevailing  drov.  si 


A' 


LWA-rfs,  after  a performance  like  that 
of  Berlioz’s  “Symphonie  Fantas- 
tique’’ given  by  Mr.  Waghalter  with  the 
State  Symphony  Orchestra  last  night,  the 
question  arises  whether  it  is  belter  for  the  } 
public  to  hear  new  or  unfamiliar  works 
badlv  done  or  not  hear  them  at  all.  In 
general  1 incline  to  the  latter  belief;  and  ^ 
I am  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
belter  for  an  andience  that  does  not  j 
already  know  the  “Symphonie  Fantas-  ; 
tlque"  not  to  hear  it  at  all  than  to  make  ' 
Us  acqnain'ajice  through  such  a perform- 
ance as  that  of  last  night,  which  was  a 
travesty  almo.st  from  start  to  finish.  The  - 
orchestra  seemed  to  have  only  a limited  , 
acquaintance  with  the  work;  some  of  the, 
wood-wind  playing  -was  painfully  acid  and  | 
^ipcordant;  and  Mr.  Waghalter  turned 
everything  that  Berlioz  had  said  Into  the  | 
decorous  and  the  dull.  It  was  hard  to 


‘PagHacci’  and  ‘Coq  d’Or*  Sung. 

“Pagliacci”  and  Rimsky-KorsakofTE 
fantastic  and  ever  youthful  "Le  Coq 
d’Or”  were  the  twin  attractions  at  • 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  ; 
night  and  Edward  .Tohnson’s  adtnira-  i 
hie  Canio  in  Leoncavallo’s  classic  i 
tragedy  was  the  event  of  the  eve- 
ning. , , 

Mr.  Johnson’s  voice  has  revealed 
more  freshness  and  volume  than  it 
did  last  evening,  but  dramatically  his 
portrayal  of  the  tormented  and  pas- 
sion torn  husband  of  Nedda  was  a 
,1  masterpiece  in  miniature.  Mr.  Jionn- 
[i  son’s  keen  intelligence,  his  judicious 
and  timely  use  of  restraint  to  illus- 
trate his  points,  his  fine  appreciation 
of  obscure  bu/t  important  details,  ail 
culminated  in  a dramatic  portiaii,  of 
conviction  and  masterly  skill.  The 
eradual  piling  UP  of  Canio’s  pent 
passions,  the  final  outburst,  and  the 
stupefied  and  harrowed  aspect  of  the 
murderer’s  countenance  lifted  In  tlie 
Calabrian  moonlight  -as  the  curtain 
falls  remains  a.  beautiful  piece  of 
dramatic  work. 

Mr.  Johnson  used  his  voles  dis- 
creetly- It  lacked  strength  and  color, 
but  it  was  otherwise  adequate,  ex- 
pressive and  often  vlhi'c-nt.  Last,  hut 
not  least,  Mr.  Johnson  boasts  of  a 
waistline  and  a stage  presence  few 
■ tenors  possess.  Perhaps  that  is  part  I 


of  Mr"  Waghalter’s  tempi  In  the 
Berlioz  symphony,  and  the  h"";"  of 
to  press  waits  for  no  man.  But  It  may 
stated  conservatively  that  there  have 
been  few.  If  any,  performances  of  the 
•Symphony  Fantastique"  m ^"t  ,®ea- 
.«otis  that  left  .so  much  to  he  d^lred 
and  so  consistently  mtsrepreoented  the 
compo.ser.  The  pwr  tone-quality  and 
and  faultv  Intonation  which  h®'  e b^n 
unfortunate  characteristics  of  the 
.Svmphony  were  not  wholly  unexpect  d. 
but  the  interpretation  of  the  music  was 
inexcusable.  It  distorted  temp  and 
dynamics,  and  It  conspicuously  lacked 
sensibility  or  Imagination. 

Mr.  Mlinz  played  the  concerto  as  well 
as  ha  could  under  the  circumstances.  ^ 
he  progressed  he  displayed  Ihcraasing 
aiithoritv  and  mastery  of  his  Idiom.  U 
was  no  occasion  for  fine  • 

fullv  calculated  proportions.  The  Inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  pianurt  was 
one  w-hi.'-h  lield  .strongly  together  “ free 
and  highly  individual 

which  dull-  observed  contrast  and  cii- 
max  and  distinguished  Y*'en  oc-  ; 

l a.sion  offered  by  .a  fine  tonal  tittaht. 
and  the  da.rti  and  fire  that  the  trtntil- 
lating  concerto  demands.  Mr  Mun,.  , 
was  deservedly  applauded  for  his  per-  ^ 
•owmance. 


L 


Uj  OLIN  DOn'NFr 


_ a-iiv*  1 .-.s..... 

Soldier.”  and  “.Souiwood  Mountain,”  a“  believe,  a.s  the  symphony  dragged  its  slow 
courting  song.  This  latter  Is  delightfully  i-npow  along  (I  do  not  think  It  can  ever 


humorou.s.  lot  only  in  the  music  it.self. 
but  In  the  manner  of  arrangement,  the 
twisting  .if  the  solo  voices  In  and  out  of 
« I foe  choral  parts. 

Wilhelm  Stenhammar’s  “Hymn  to 
Sweden”  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
•»  - ioe<s«  American  mixed  chorus.. 


length  along  (I  do  not  think  It  can  ever  | 
have  gone  on  as  long  as  It  did  last  night),  i 
that  this  was  once  the  fiery  cross  of  the  | 
fieriest  of  the  young  romantics. 

Jf  was  difficult  to  believe,  as  the  waltz 


of  the  secret  of  ®vcces3.  - 

Miss  Queena  Mano  as  Aeddu  was - 
not  Vocally  impressive,  hut  her  dra- 
matio  ability  saved  the  day. 
acted  with  convincing  IntensxL.v, 
made  use  of  slguiLcant  stage  busim - 
and  helped  to  weld  a fine  ensem  ■ 
with-  Mr.  -ae  Luca’s  exeeh- U T jt  , . 
which  made  t.'.is  venormance  . 
‘‘Fagliacci’’  an  uipasunly  ' ■ , 

/ir. -Pas:'!  conduotud- 


Prologue  of  the  "Ring. 

DAS  RHEINGOLD.  music  dr.-iqis  ‘ 

and  four  sotne.s.  tin'  proloKuo  to  r- 
King  des  NibeUmgeii,  ” Geruian  te.«  nmt 
muyic  li'l^hurd  Wagnei.  '* 

MetropoUlan  Opera' Housvv 

^'otan 

T>oi\ner 

V'roh 

liOKC 

Alberich 

Mlmo 



Fflfner. ..... 

Fruka 

I'peta  

Krd-’  ....... 

Wogllndi'. . . 

WcllRunde. . 

FluPshllUe. . 


Michart  nohnp;t-i 

CiUi  Pchlorfpl  I 

Kalph  Kn-olie  »i 

Cum  Tawt'bfU- 

* * . .Gusliiv 

.Mf.u  r 

1.  vn  U->aiU  r 

Woito 

‘ .Nanny 

NUri.i  My-U  i 

Kalin  Uj 

C’.iarl-'tt- 

.liirArtU'  'WrtHs 

MKri-.U  Ttivu.' 


Conductor.  Artur  l'.i>di  u;ky. 

“Das  Rhelngold"  wa>  revived  y.sier- 
duy  aftornixm  bj-  tliv  M'-tri'P-u  lan  Op- 
era Company  u--  the  seoon*!  of  .lie  A\  ,ig 
nerlan  inatlne..-  iierfarinane.  =•  instituted 
by  that  orgnnir.utton.  Thl.s  we-s  C-.v  are 


pvrt'<»nn»nS^VVpir 
■Ittns  ' In 

nou(K;fid  >M  thft’iW  **'•“  I 

tni<!tMi  tat  «uahwi'.  t"6r  • liUoln- 

«olr|"  that  Is  rwoedtil  fc  Metroiiolltan  j 

Tlje  u'^rtORlwace  )>atl  esot  plional  unity  | 
Tind  t>ffccdv4IMS:i.  ••Ilhelnuolil."  nlvcn 
In  .1  »oporBlc.  routlni'  nmnnof.  as<  Is  too 
oftnn  ttw  rose,  dlsapoolnts  the ntuUonce., 
Th  n it.  is  oslleil  the  wi'-Ueat  of  the 

■ Itliw*'  opwos*  nrul  f*nl«l  to  htek  tlra- 

Interest  luiil  the  pluy  o(  liunian 
■ ■ ■•..'0:1.  When  the  opera  is  lnten>reteit 
n I \lt:il  tnanner  it  aa.'Unies  a very  dif- 
t-  : • ch/aacter.  11  la  true  that  human 
I"  111. . a.i  for  as  exterior  appearances  co. 
n lo.ii-nt  from  the  plot.  Actually  thev 
I i. I I sent  in  (U.sirnlses  of  (rods,  tti.ints. 

..  I-,  ivhose  trananctions  and  eino- 

- iipe  leur.s.  nnd  they  are  reflected  In 
■!, lisle.  \Vhat  Is  really  meant  by: 
>ii  i'  of  human  pas.siona"  i.s  ab.sence 
of  L.  iK.iient  of  sex,  only  present  in 
'.;h  innold"  In  a .symbolic  form.  In  the 
ef  the  sensuou.sness  and  dramatic 
•i.-i-  .n  of  later  works  is  a poetic  spirit 
I in  evocation  of  phases  of  northeni 
I.  line  which  set  the  key  for  everythinir 
i It  follow.s,  and  nl.so  permits  Wagner’s 
In  piratlon  to  ass'ime  some  of  Us  purest 
arui  .iio-'t  beautiful  forms.  The  begln- 
ilnc— the  Rhino  music— and  the  end,  with 
its  ong  echoing  In  the  ears  of  the 
priri.  ful  gods,  would  designate  a great 
cperi.  Nor  l.s  dramatic  Intensity  lack-; 
ing  recall  the  orchestra  and  Alberich’s  | 

■ iir.-ic.  Nor  did  Wagner  often  surpass  . 
rill  fre.shness  of  Kreia’s  music  or  the 
.ihoer  greatness  of  Erda’s  scene.  Above 
■dl  i..  the  spirit  of  northern  myth,  the 
mysi.'rious  and  fate-l.aden  atmosphere  of 
tlif  whcije  "Ring"  drama.  "Rlielngold,” 
too,  is  a great  opera. 

Much  was  done  in  yesterday'.s  per- 
i-  noanci*  to  take  away  the  stilted  and 
r ‘storin#  manner  which  so  often  de- 
trr.ys  the  .-ffect  of  the  work.  The  gods 
Wi  re  not  cardboard  heroes  or  villains. 

V liking  about  In  blue  robes  and  variou.s 
syn’bolic  appanages.  They  lived  and  had 
Ing  O.S  dramatic  individualities,  ilr. 
Hohnen  s Wotan  appears  to  be  one  of 
iii.s  best  parts.  He  used  his  voice  yes- 
•ir,i.,y  with  unu.sual  care  and  skill, 
tii.iugh  the  organ  Itself  has  been  In  bet- 
cr  ( ondltlon.  The  opening  lines,  those 
of  the  dreamer  before  Walhalla,  "were 
delivered  for  once  as.  Indicated  In  the 
score,  and  there  was  consistent  devel- 
opment of  the  part  frepn  this  point  on- 
•vii  d-  a Wotan  other  than  the  later 
■‘Ring’  operas:  a Wotan  who  had  not 
doubted  his  power.  Mr.  Bohnen  did  use 
nore  frequently  than  was  necessary -the 
peeking  voice;  but  he  never  faileed  to 
. iira.se  and  enunciate  with  great  dls. 
rhi.  tness.  and  to  carry  himself  with  be- 
I oming  dignity.  .Seldom  was  tliere  the 
iugge.stlon  of  the  strut  which  has 
iiarrid  other  of  his  appearances.  Stat- 
ure as  well  as  voice.  In  the  last  scene, 
ijefUted  the  host  of  Walhalla. 

The  music  of  Erda  was  intoned  with 
'’•ui  solemnity  ami  feeling  by  Miss 
Branzell.  Mis.s  Mueller  was  Frela,  truly 
youthful,  fresh-voiced,  appealing  in  the 
expre.'slon  of  emotion.  The  giants  took 
pardonable  interest  In  her,,  and  her 
interpretation  did  not  bely  the  beautiful 
music  that  Wagner  bestowed  upon  the 
r<Ho.  Mr.  Schutendorf's  Alberlch  was 
drawn  with  simplicity  and  yet  intensity 
•f  .-xpression.  Deprived  of  the  Ring, 
th<  dwarf  did  not  rant  and  rave,  but, 
hurling  his  cure,  say  as  from  a tower 
ruin  and  tragedy  that  were  to  fol- 
low the  god's  greed  and  perffdlty.  Mr. 
Meader's  Mime  of  Rhlnegold  Is  If  any- 
thing even  better  than  his  Mime  in 
.degfrled.  Mme.  Larsen-Todsen  was  a 
dependable  Fricka,  singing  in  other  reg- 
"ters  of  the  voice  than  those  she  most 
. '.rnmonly  employs  as  Brunnhidle,  dls- 
ilaylng  again  her  sincerity  and  ac- 
unlntance  with  tradition,  her  recurring 
im.steadlness  of  tone,  and  ,a  rather 
'"jtine  interpretation. 

->f  the  two  giants  Mr.  Rothier  did  the 
h.  >t  singing,  though  Mr.  Wolfe,  the 
Fa  soil,  discovered  better  quality  and 
■ ipr  iotclon  as  he  went  on.  Mr.  Taii- 

• : r'u  T.x)go  was  lively.  If  not  particu- 
larly illusive.  He  comported  himself 

util  . pecific  and  intelligent  purpose  and 
now  .and  again  did  .some  good  slngin'f 
dr.  Bodanzky  conducted  a performance 
u hlch  never  hung  fire,  which  had  much 
color,  climax  and  movement,  carrying 
the  opera  straight  through,  according 
;o  the  composer's  intention,  without  a 
pause. 

The.se  are  Individual  items  of  the,  pre- 
^ntatlon.  More  Important  was  its  pre- 

• ailing  spirit  and  unity.  Much  is  a.sked 
bv  "Rhlnegold”  of  the  stage  manager 
and  scenic  artists,  and  many  of  these 
demands,  despite  the  impractical  nature 

Kuf  certalo  of  Wagner's  directions,  were 
fulfilled.  There  was  ensemble  in  the 
dramatic  as  well  as  musical  sen.se,  and 
there  was  Wagner's  score.  It  is  regret- 
table that  there  should  be  but  one 
Rhlnegold  this  season. 


Don  Quixote”  at  the  Philharmonic 
V^TRausS'  "Don  Quixote"  was  given  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  jast  night’s  concert.  As  In 
Eondon  when  it  was  revived  a couple 
fears  ago  after  having  long  been  dormant, 
I Plainly  puzzled  a number  of  hearers- 

oneself 

fhether  the  other  work  that  has  puzzled 
.ew  lork  this  week— Schenb#»ro  « . 


..  Schenbei’g’s  “Pierrot 

|.unaire  —may  not.  thirty  years  hence,  be 
ome-ahat  in  the  position  of  “Don  Quixote” 
l^w.  thoroughly  understood  and  enjoyed  by 


the  connoisseur,  almonr  tinuer.siood  ano  en- 
jojed  in  p.nls  by  the  mnjorli.'  of  j'lain 
mtislc-lotcrs,  and  still  a hewlldcinirni  and 
an  annoynnrc  to  the  remainder.  Pcrliap.s, 
^owever,  tlio  romparlson  doc.s  not  hold 
good.  There  is  ,i  fal.ic  assumption  implied 
In  It,— that  « work  con  be  in  udvance  of 
I hr  musical  Intelligence  of  Its  oy  n d.•^^■. 
jl*  is  only  by  making  lhal  ar.sumplion  that 
we  caji  prophesy  admiration  a generation 
hence  for  a work  that  has  made  no  head- 
way in  popular  favor  during  the  few  >'ears 
it  has  been  known,  ^^■e  may  sa> . It  we 
like,  that  the  music  of  the  'Tterrot 
Uunairc”  is  too  far  beyond  (his  epoch  for 
even  the  average  good  nuisiclan  to  under- 
I stand  it.  But  we  cannot  say  that  of  “Don 
Quixote,’’  nor  could  it  ever  he  said  of  it. 

U is  true  that  parts  of  it  puzzle  and 
annoy  people  in  1925  as  they  did  in  1S97, 
but  that  is  not  because  the  music  ks  above 
I heir  heads.  It  is  simply  because  the  bases 
of  it  are  not  made  sufficiently  clear  to 
them  by  the  composer  himself.  The  truth 
is  that  “Don  Quixote,”  like  Elgar’s  splendid 
' Kalstaff,  ' is  couched  In  a medium  that 
i.s  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red 
herring;  It  is  full  of  action,  yet  it  does  not 
show,  the  action  on  a stage.  It  is  full  of 
musical  description,  yci  it  does  not  always 
give  the  plain  man  the  cue  to  what  is 
being  described.  In  the  sjinphonic  poem, 
the  broad  literary  idea  having  been  outlined 
the  music  can  go  on  unfolding  itself  in  its 
own  spacious  way.  But  in  “Don  Quixote,’’ 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  there  is 
little  purely  musical  development  of  iho 
.symphonic  t>po;  the  picture  is  made  up 
of  a thousand  charaffteristic  touches  suc- 
ceeding each  other  almost  bar  by  bar. 
Those  of  us  who  have  lived  with  the  work 
have  no  difficulty  with  it:  we  know,  from 
Cervantes  and  from  Strauss  himself,  just 
what  Don  Quixote  is  doing  or  thinking  In 
this  bar  and  what  Sancho  Danza  i.s  saying 
in  that.  But  the  casual  hearer  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  this  knowledge,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  Strauss’s  fine-pointed  character- 
ization or  searching  psychologizing  often 
seems  mere  unrelated  noise  to  him. 

What  "Don  Quixote”  wants,  Indeed,  like 
“Falstaff,”  is  the  cinema.  When,  in  “La 
Boheme,”  Rodolphe  sprinkles  water  on  the 
fainting  Mlmi  to  the  accompaniment  of 
two  or  three  plucked  notes  in  the  violin, 
every  one  in  the  theatre  sees  the  point; 
but  the  plain  man  In  the  concert  room 
does  not  see  the  pictorial  point  when  Don 
Quixote  shakes  the  water  from  him  after 
his  ducking  In  the  river,  or  when  he 
sweeps  the  garrulous  Sancho  Panza  aside 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  or  when  tho 
shepherd  pipes  among  his  bleating  sheep, 
or  when  the  dlsHluEloncd  Knight  rides  back 
home  with  bowed  head  and  a broken  heart. 
The  cinema  could  show  us  the  windmills, 
and  then  every  one  could  see  for  himself 
the  piquancy  of  Strauss’  painting  of 
them.  It  could  show  us  Sancho  Panza,  i 
fat,  amiable,  foolish  and  shrewd,  expound-  I 
ing  his  homely  philosophy  to  the  Don;  it 
could  show  us  the  pilgrims,  muttering  their  ! 
prayers  as  they  slouch  along  with  .their 
heavy  paunches  shaking  under  their  sober 
rob6s.  These,  and  a hundred  other  things, 
are  what  the  ' Don  Quixote”  connoisseur 
sees  in  the  music,  and  what  make  tho 
music  seem  to  him  such  a miracle  of  de- 
scriptive power.  To  miss  a single  one  of 
them  is  to  miss  the  very  point  of  the 
music;  and  evidently  the  plain  man  in  the 
audience  misses  the  majority  of  them.  The 
cinema  Will  have  to  come  to  his  rescue. 
What  could  it  not  do  for  him,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  scene  of  the  Don’s  bemuse- 
ment as  he  reads  the  romances  of  chival- 
ry! He  would  realize  the  graphic  potver 
at  that  tuba  passage  if  he  could  see,  in 
an  inset,  the  dragons  and  ogres  that  are 
haunting  the  crazy  imagination  of  the 
old  Knight. 

The  performance  might  have  been  im- 
proved upon  at  one  or  two  of  the  more 
pictorial  points,  but  Mr.  Mengclberg  made 
a wonderfully  expressive  thing  of  it  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  in  the  passages  of 
deeper  feeling.  Mr.  Cornelius  van  Vliet, 
the  solo  cellist,  often  seemed  movjd  by  the 
beauty  of  the  music  to  an  expression  that 
had  escaped  him  earlier  in  the  evening  in 
the  Haydn  concerto  in  D,  in  which  his 
tone  was  rather  muddy  and  muffled  and 
his  technique  sometimes  a trifle  embar- 


i:i.M*ed.  THy'conoerf  Iiegan  with  . .i  ;. 
liant  performance  of  Webi-r  ■ "Kui y;inlln 
overture,  In  whli-h  the  clu a (ilerc.-ique  nillii  \ 
of  the  oper.i  was  oniazlnKl;’  reprmliii  (.(|. 

EU.NEHT  .VKW.VIA.V 

^ Z C ’ j 2 J' 

Tho  oiit.standlng  vlriin  of  i„ 

'night’s  "ITigllaevl.”  )>owever.  was  f'A-  j 
ward  .lohn.son’.s  i)fr<ormanci:  a i f'anlo.  , 
It  was  not  a grcsit  singing  perform-  . 
ance.  Mr.  Jolinsun’s  voice  soiindcd 
tired,  as  If  he  had  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered from  the  Illness  tliat  kept  him 
out  of  opera  most  of  last  season. 
Even  at  his  vocal  beat,  howevqr,  I 
doubt  If  tie  could  sing  tlie  role  as 
Caruso  u.sed  to  sing  It.  There  are 
doubtless  several  Italian  t'enors  to-day 
wlio  can  make  a more  brilliant,  sus- 
tained aud  re.sonant  noise  than  can 
Mr.  .Johnson. 

But  T never  saw  any  one  act  Canio 
a.s  .lohn.son  acted  it  last  night.  He 
gave  it  a ■ performance  that  only  an 
actor  with  the  most  consummate  com- 
mand of  mood  and  .sense  of  climax 
Could  have  given  : a performance  that 
cut  straight  and  clean  through  the  ac- 
tion, capturing  the  spectator  from  the 
moment  when  e .showman,  half 
clown,  half  vagabond,  rldas  on -the 
.scene,  whanging  cheerily  at  his  drum 
and  sweeping  unerringly  up  to  the 
final  terrible,  gasping  "La  commedia 
e fin'lta!” 

He  rat.sed  "Vesti  la  giubba"  clean 
out  of  the  category  of  operatic  'show 
pieces.  Here  was  no  pampered  hero 
of  the  diamond  horse.shoe,  airing  his 
high  B-flat  and  showing  how  be  could 
sob,  but  a heartbroken  man.  going 
through  his  Gethsemane  to  the  black- 
ne.ss  beyond. 

It  Is  a queer  thing  td  admire  opera 
singers  In  a role  for  so  many  years 
and  to  have  a great  singing  actor 
make  it  thrilling  at  last. 


By  Deems  Tayloi 


•‘I  via* 
irein- 
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AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

“Das  Rheinxold,"  music  drama  in  one  act 
and  four  scenes,  book  and' music  by  Richard 
tVasher.  Suntr  In  German,  Artur  Bodanzky 
conducting;.  First  performance  oY  "Dei 
Ring  Des  Nibelungog"  cycle. 

THE  CASTv- 

tVotan. .'. Micliael  Rohnen 

Dose Curt  Tauclrei 

Alberlch Gustav  Schuetzendorf 

Mime L George  Meader 

Fasolt ...Leon  Rothier 

Pafner .James  Wolfe 

Donner Carl  Schlegel 

Froh Ralph  Errolle 

Fricka Nanny  Larsen-Todsen 

Freia Marta  ^lueller 

Erda Karin  Branzell 

Rhlne-Maldens — Waglinde,  Charlotte  Ryan  ; 
Wellgunde.  Phradie  Wells  j Floashlide, 

Marion  Telva 


Wagner  is  looking  up.  The  per- 
formance of  ‘‘Rheingold’’  at  the 
Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
first  of  the  afternoon  "Ring”  cycle, 
brought  over  ,?9,000  ii\tp  the  ijpuse— 
W'hich  would  be  very,  very  goo^.  even 
for  Puccini.  The  audience  was  not 
only  large,  but  attentive:  and  for  once 
it  de\-oted  more  time  to  listening  than 
to  waiting  for  a chance  to  exerclse  its 
hands  and  lungs.  Whoever  first  re- 
marked that  Englishmen  take  their 
pleasures  sadly  forgot  to  add  that  that 
isn’t  by  any  means  the, worst  way  to 
take  them. 

The  perforamnee  was  excellent  by 
any  stanc^d;  and  considering  the 
fact  that  It  was  the  first  and  only 
‘‘Rheingold,’’  not  alone  of  this  season, 
but  of  seven,  it  was  extraordinarily 
fine.  "Rheingold”  is  by  no  means  a 
popular  drawing  card — probably  be- 
cause it  has  no  intermissions — but  if 
there  Is  any  way  of  persuading  Jfr. 
Gattl  Casazza  to  repeat  this  one,  it 
should  be  tried. 

' The  most  arresting  single  perfonn- 
ance  was  that  of  Mr.  OBohnen  os 
Wtan.  This  singer  is  striking  in  any 
! role  he  undertakes,  and  the  one  in 
which  he  appeared  yesterday  was  no 
exception.  His-  make-up,  in  the  first 
place,  was  unconventional  and  con- 
vincing, the  tawny  wig  and  short, 
curly  beard,  the  blue  cloak  over  a 
sort  of  peplon  that  left  his  right 
shoulder  and  breast  bare,  combining 
to  make  him  look  more  like  the  Greek 
Zeus  than  the,  accepted  idea  of  Wotan 

But  that  he  did  look  god-llke  there 
wae  no  denying,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  bearing,  tho  proud  deliberation  of 
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the.'c  last  were  ,M. . .-o  tii)..|;o  n,  - . 
powerful  imp  irsonatloii  of  A1 
Mr.  Meader'n  oxcell.mt 
the  bcaullfiilly  sung  Kr  ':  or  ' ' 
Branzell. 

Mme.  I>ar»en-Tod...i  n had  comp  * . 
lively  little  to  do  a.s  TTIrka;  ih-,i 
did  it  well  goca  writhout  saving.  M|i  i 
•Mueller  was  an  appealing  I’i  . L,  *:  i. 
three  Rhine  maidens  were  un  i luaJly 
g(X)d,  and  Mr.  Rothier  was  an  lui- 
presslve  Fasolt. 

The  scenerj-  was  that  of  pr.ivloui 
productions,  with,  apparently,  n f,  w* 
alteratlon.s.  It  is  decld.  .llv  ’ . t.  • 
old-fashloned  Rayreuth  sol,  ,ol.  in;’ 
there  are  worse  school.s;  ,nd  tb. 
"Rheingold”  sets  are  decld.-dl- 
best  of  their  kind.  Superlaiiv*  • 
good  lighting  made  the  opening  . i.  , 
under  the  Rhine,  one  of  great  L luty 
and  almost  startling  rr-idlsm.  Th' 
difficult  scene  was  handled  very  , .■11 
throughout.  The  Rhine  maidens  did 
not  aiwaj-s  swim  as  convincingly  a 
they  might  have  done,  but  they  flltf-  d 
smoothly  and  gracefully  through  I'v 
waters  with  a totpl  ab.sence  of  vlslh;. 
supi^ort  that  would  hardly  bear  thlnl 
ing  about. 

The  .scene  changes  were  made  ex- 
pedltlously,  except  for'a  trifling  d ■- 
lay  In  getting  Into  the  cavorn  ''nr 
and  with  surprising  quiet.  The  st.  rr. 
curtain  hissed  a bit  audibly  but  with- 
out, we  are  sure,  intending  my  re- 
flection upon  the  quality  of  the  j,.  i - 
formance.  The  last  scene,  perfeeb  - 
lighted,  included  the  first  real  rain- 
bow bridge  I ever  .saw  in  a ’’Rhrin- 
gold”  production;  and  very  lovely  !* 
was.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted 
splendidly  structured  and  timed  or- 
chestral reading  that  brought  vitam^  ' 
to  the  whole  performance. 


It  was  a praiseworthy  achiavem.' nt 
It  contained  no  single  item  of  mon 
than  ordinary  merit,  but  it  was  so 
cohesive  and  well  knit  a performa...-. 
that  it  preserved  the  vitality  of  every 
scene  and  imbued  the  entire  drami 
wltli  interest.  There  were  few  tech- 
nical slips,  few  inadequacies.  P.r- 
haps  one  wondered  a little  what  had  i 
become  of  •the  "rleeenwurm”  that  f;r- 
rifled  Loge  and  Wot^.  They  may  i 
I have  seen  it,  but  no  one  else  did.  The  ! 
ivaters  of  the  Rhine  someTi'hixt 

spasmodic  in  movement  and  tf,.; 
Rhine  daughters  equally  so.  But  a 
iToduction  of  “Das  Rheingold”  i>;  i-u* 
of  the  most  formidable  imderlaklng.=^ 
thrust  upon  the  lyric  thc.iter.  q . ,* 
yesterday's  performance  wrnt  for- 
"ward  so  smoothly  and  with  g.  * ; . ’ 

ance  was  a credit  to  fr.v  stage 
tor.  Mr.  Thewman;  to  the  ms -iter  . f 
technical  devices,  Mr.  Slele.  , rj  to 
Mr.  Bodanzky,  who  conducted. 

t\‘as  Acceptable, 

To  begin  at  tho  beginning  of  j 
cast  Misses  Ryan,  Telva  and 
were  acceptable  as  the  daughUrr  of* 
Father  Rhine.  They  were  not  brill-  ! 
lant;  but  they  sufficed.  Singing  while  - 
doing  a moving  picture  : tunt  1.*-  not  ‘ 
easy.  At  the  opposite  end  stood  tho; 
giants,  Leon  Rothii  os  FoaoJf  and 
J.-unes  Wolf  at:  Fafner,  both  excellen*. 
and  very  human.  There  fe  merfiy 
* glimpse  of  Mime,  hut  ^ir.  >f.  a.ler 
made  It  memorable.  Mr.  & hucU' n- 
dorf  stressed  . .ino  point-  a little  too 
much,  but  aside  from  that  his  Jil. 
'berlch  \MS  one  of  bitter  and  biting 
power,  one  of  tho  outstanding  im- 
personations of  the  afternoon.  , 

Mr.  Taucher  was  a commendable  I v 
Loge.  He  ;s  neither  plastic  nor  sut-  ^ 
tie,  but  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
tho  role  according  to  the  traditions 
and  lured  the  futile  gods  to  ihcir 
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a touch  alu’c  to  ' the  colorT 

rhythms  and  subtle  dynamics  of  his 
Brahms  and  Chopin.  He  played  the 

destruction  in  a sound,  matter  of  fact 

^av  Mr.  Bohnen  wore  a very  low-  welcome  restraint  and  a 

necked  tunic  and  exhibited  some  im-  SleMfnl  ° 

posing  torso  and  numerous  broad-  ' ® aeugnuui. 

minded  gestures.  He  delineated  the  intermezzos  there  was  a 

perplexltv  of  the  erring  All-Father  sood  deal  of  the  interpreter  that  re- 
wlth  sldil.  Kiilph  En-olle  as  Froh  f«sed  to  be  submer.ged  in  Brahms, 
and  Carl  Fchlegel  as  Donner  com-  Sheridan  has  a keen  sense 

pleted  the  list  of  men.  Mme.  Larsen  hielodic  detail,  a quick  response 
Todsen  was  a thoroughly  unobtrusive  to  the  more  subtle  colors  of  niodula- 
FHclca  .anti  Miss  Mueller  a self-ef-  tions  and  with  it  all  plenty  of  sturdy 
facing  J'rria.  iMme.  Branzell  sang:  strength  and  power.  The  impreF.sio.i 
Frda’s  few  measures  with  fine  dig-  remains  that  he  is  a pianist  of  wel- 

come  ability,  possessed  of  a consider- 
It  was  not.  however,  in  the  quali-  a.ble  fund  of  poetic  sentiment  under 
ties  of  the  individual  impersonations  due  restraint  and  that  he  is  that  gratl- 
that  the  production  attained  its  level,  fying  phenomenon,  a pianist  of  sound 
bift  as  already  noted,  in  the  coordina-  musicianship  and  versataiity  with  a 
Tlon  of  all  the  element.s.  The  scenery  thorough  knowledge  ^ of  what  he  Is 

+V»i»  1 i crli  + < n <rr  in  8,bOIlt. 


little  desire  to  make  any.  Hear- i as  .a  youii*  muslclairfgeady  well 
nas  30  innkinff  at  the!  acquainted  with  the  technics  of  oper- 

mg  thks  music  is  like  looking  at  eonstruction.  After  the  opera 

W'lnged  Victory.  It  Is  so  er  , | were  some  recalls  and  consider- 

utterly  sufficient  in  its  matchless,  applause.  The  performance 

\c3  ^nntftnt  to  nnevftn.  Mr  T^iiH-Vnlni  saner 


was  familiar  and  the  lighting  was  ini  about.  --  the  finest 

some  details  better  thaiv  it  was  when  Orchestra  lias  developed  into  one  oi 

the  prologue  was  given  at  the  Metro-  Bruno  IValter  and  the&j-i  P 3 performances  of  the  role  ever  seen. 

IKilitan  before  the  war.  ^ -p  ^vAS  not  until  well  on  in  "’I  ill  Lu- j reveals  no  trace  of  e^^- , 


vital  beauty,  that  one  is  content  to 
stand  before  it  silent  and  refreshed. 

There  is  nothing,  really,  to  say. 

Last  night’s  performance  at  the 
Metropolitan  was  good  In  general, 
and  In  particular  ‘so  far  as  concerned 
Mr.  Schorr,  Mr.  Header,  and  Mr. 

Schuetzendorf.  wholly  satisfying.  Mr. 

Schorr's  Sachs  Is  a cteatlon  that  uvui 

in  mellowness  and  vocal  beauty  than  they  did  at  the  previous  produc- 
Mr.  tion,  and  the  dancing  was  pleasing.  ■ 
seemingly -with  every  r pe  orchestra  responded  readily  to 

Header’s  Da^’ld  is  a familiar  ana  Serafin’s  desires.  In  the  evening 

lightful  piece  of  work.  As  for  the  Gioconda"  was  given  before  a, 

Beckmesser  of  Mr.  Schuetzendorf.  It  large  audience.  | 


, , was 

uneven.  Mr.  Laurl-Volpl  sang  with 
good  tone  at  times  and  always  with  . 
ardor,  but  wandered  from  the  pitch  i 
too  frequently.  Mias  Mueller,  the  | 
heroine,  was  singing  her  third  succes-  i 
sive  day,  and  her  voice  was  manifestly  ! 
tired.  Furthermore,  her  incomplete ; 
command  of  the  correct  placing  of ' 
high  tones  continued,  and  probably  i 
will  continue,  to  give  her  trouble.  i 
The  choruses  went  with  more  spirit  j 


In  the  evening  "Falstaff”  was  re- 
peated before  a large  audience,  wltli 
Messrs.  Scottl  and  Tibbetts.  The  oc- 
casion also  marked  the  final  appear- 
ance this  season  of  Mme.  Alda,  who 
was  in  good  voice  as  the  younger 
Mistress  Ford.  Mr.  Serafin  con- 
ducted. 

Bruno  Walter  Conducts  Orchestra. 

B“uno  Walter,  the  talented  guest 
conductor  of  the  Kew  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  took  up  the  baton  of  tha. 
organization  in  Carnegie.  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  and  for  his  first  olfer- 
ing  undertook  a painstaking  research 
Into  the  familiar  realms  of  Beetho- 
ven’s third  symphony.  Incidentally 
rhis  was  the  orchestra’s  first  concert 
in  the  chilly  avenues  of  the  metropolis 
since  its  tour  to  Havana,  Palm  Beach 
and  points  south,  chaperoned  by  Mr. 
Hamrosch.  . 

Mr-  ‘Walter's  abilities  as  a conaua- 

tor  are  familiar  by  this  time  to  New 
York’s  music  lovers.  He  gave  a care- 
ful, intelligent  and  highly  , 

reading  of  the  “Eroica  symphony  but 
it  was  an  over  leisurely  example  of  a . 
.eadership  which  was  inclined  to 
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at  the  > oris,  preneiiuiug, 

orchestra's  concert,  that  Mr,  Bruno  Walter  the  artlcu:  Harold  Bauer’s  recital  of  pUno  miu|_c 

gave  us  anything  like  a fortissimo  Zve  and  there 


sung  with  irresistible,  spiteful  articu-  Schumann  yesterday  afternoon  in 

To  sav  that  lateness.!  and  touched  here  and  there  the  most  Im- 

foi-ti''  wth  the  hint  of.  pathos  that  pressive  examples  of  his  art  that  he  has 

’ lifts  it  out  of  the  domain  of  can-  public  in  recent  seasons.  The 


cature.  program  reflected  most  of  the  Important  ; 

The'  masterslngers  were  all  phases  of  Schumann’s  development  as 

■ Lmposer.  from  the  early  'fPaPiUons”  to 

the  “Kreislerlana”  and  the  great  C 
major  Fantasia.  In  no  aspect  of  the 
music  did  Mr.  Bauer  fall  his  audience. 
He  is  the  past  master  of  Schumann’s 


Mr.  Taucher,  adequate. 
ler  who  relieved  JIme.  Rethberg  a 
he  l^t  minute  as  Eva,  looked,  nee^ 
less  to  say,  delightful,  and  act^ 
! charrtilngly.  Her  voice 
hut— whether  by  reason  of  faulty  pr 


the  modern  point  of  \ ie\^ 
he  plaved  the  “Eroica  ’ without 
simo  of  this  kind  from  start  to  finis, i 
.seems,  at  first  sight,  tike  saying  that  the  per- 
formance was  colorless.  As  .a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  a performance  alive  in  every 
nerve.  The  explanation  of  the  seeming 
anomaly  is  that  pot  only  was  the  geneinl 
body  of  tone  kept  within  the  scale  of  the 

music,'  but  the  proportions  were  so  finetj  , pj.  nai.uia.1  

calculated  that  there  was  no  need  f°i'  j he  unfair  to  decide  upon  one  heanng 

exaggeration  anywhere.  tVe  have  rarely  geemed  often  unable  ® .^^^h 

heciid  a performance  that  brought  ^ I’®  i orchestra.  Much 

symphony  so  close  to  us.  that  had  all  the  , This  Is  a pity:  for  if 

personality  of  the  conduotor  in  it  and  j Mueller  could  sin*  as  she  looks 

allowed  the  composer  to  speak  to  us  in  his  I would, be  an  Id^l  Eva. 

own  natnral.  unfor.-cd  r oicc.  1 The 'singing  and  stage  business  of 

For  all  its  apparent  quietness  at  times, ^ chorus  were  both  effective  an 

the  performance  was  full  of  intensity,  and'  j.efiected  much  glory  upon 
the  combination  of  the  two  made  many  a pf  Mr.  Setti  and 
passage  seem  jnst  right  that  we  have  come  Bodanzky’s  re^ng  of 
to  regard  now  as  a.  trifle  commonplace,  worthy  of  the  mu^if , 


tone  kept  within  the  scale  or  t.ne  j ""^■"'hether  by  reason  of  faulty  pro-  pjano  style.  This  is  not  the  gift  of  every 
but  the  proportions  were  so  finely  j - ^-.p-  pr  natural  limitations  It  would | ^-irtuoso.  even  In  these  days  of  technique 
. . . .1 ......c-  ...rt  noed  for  I . . 4.^  imnn  one  hearing  fiot.  davs  in  which  Schumann  is  an 


especially  in  the  last  movement.  But  the 
‘.kdership  which  was  ! best  feature  of  all  was  the  unique  sense 

dwell  too  long  upon  architectural  proportion  in  the  per- 

unimpor  a . color  among  ',  formance. 

nough  variety  S _ o=  ! There  were  the  same  qualities  in  the 

"Tiil  Eulenspiegel,” — abounding  life  in 
every  detail,  and  a superb  sense  of  design 
that  kept  everything  enclosed  in  what 
Blake  called  “the  great  containing  line.” 


the  strings  but  the  orchestra  as  b. 
whole  played  well. 

The  assisting  artist  was  Edwar 
Zathurezky,  a young  violinist  who 
Dlayed  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  with 
\ neat,  deft  touch,  a style  of  ®ons‘d- 
jrable  eloquence,  a tone  of  cilsp  deli- 
cacy, and  a display  of  confident  tech- 
nTAi  virtuosity.  Mr.  Walter  closed 

the  afternoon’s  proceedings  — — 

Strauss’s  “TUI  Eul^nspiegel’s  Merry  have  heard 


wortny  oi  luc  

to  pay  him  a higher  compliment. 


run  i-lot,  days  in  which  Schumann  Is  an 
old  hat  and  forgotten  by  a rising  genera- 
tion intent  upon  the  Havels  and  Stravln- 
skys  of  the  period.  Schumann,  never- 
theless, composed  for  the  piano  in  an 
inimitable  and  very  personal  manner.  He 
stands  apart  even  from  his  celebrated 
fellow-romantics,  Liszt  and  Chopin,  in 
the  novelty  and  originality  of  his  writ- 
ing for  the  keyed  Instrument.  And  he  l.s 
still  aloof  from  the  herd.  Many  virtuosi 
play  his  notes;  not  many  catch  his  ac- 
cent and  inflection,  the  wholly  subjec- 
tive tone  of  his  musical  speech.  Nor  do 
they  feel  his  color  and  reveal  It  ^ Mr. 
Bauer.  He  played  Schumann  yesterda} 
as  If  lie  were  Improvising  hie  own  music 


Pranks.” 


^ OTHER  MUSIC.  |*i^roThTr^nerh2^of  phM 

The  sole  recital  of  the  evening  ^‘!S,nfidlng 

. . A-^iion  a voung  soprano,  Schumann  he  was 

brought  to  ^ .^a-s  ImpuLlve  or  nobly  prophetic,  and  al- 

r^^c«°™vme  •bub  her  program  was  ^The  %?anUt  differentiated  strikingly 
Grace  Divine,  onened  with  between  the  Schumann  of  different  pe- 

entlrely  secular.  It  naive,  charming,,  yet  rather 

”Llete  Signor”  from  Bes  H ^ callow  confessions  of  the  Paplllons 

Blake  called  “the  great  containing  line.  ' ^n  aria  which  ° .g  wmi 

The  proof  of  the  musical  logic  of  the  whole  ^he  merits  and  defects  o*  the  g f,fJ..Krelsleriana  ' plecee.  of  w;hich,  wttli 
thing  was  th?  instantaneous  convincing-  voice,  for  she  l^o  judgment,  onj,-  f.vc  we_^ 

ness  of  the  reading  in  .spite  of  its  differing  vo^"™®  rminees  and  enthusiasm  hut : 
at  so  many  points  from  every  other  w^e ; to  Its  im  ^ uneven  for  any 

Siere^t  effect.  A group  of  C3eri^ 
lleder  followed,  which  7®^-® 
and  under  better  control.  Ther^  were 
also  Kachmarlnoff’s  'Dream  ^ 

•■Silent  Night,”  and  two  songs  > 

Frank  La  Forge,  who  was  at  ^thej 

piano.  — 


The  perky  little  street-tune,  for  instance, 
that  Till  whistles  as  be  goes  off  the  scene' 
after  one  exploit,  was  taken  moi-e  slowly 
than  I have  ever  Imown  it  to  be;  but  thi? 
tempo  and  the  conception  were  so  perfectly 
related  to  what  went  .before  and  what| 


Young  Soprano  Gives  Recital. 

Miss  Erminla  Idgotti,  ^ 
prano.  gave  a recital  to  Town  Hall 
last  night,  assisted  by  Michael  An- 

pt^o\est°Moztr^  Ind  Irances^  Gas-1  cmne  after  that  they  brought  immediate  - o-  . 

^ci-Tnl  and  songs  hy  R.  Strauss,  conviction  with  them.  Grace  Divine  Sing  . 1 

P ’ I Mr.  Edward  Zathurezky,  whom  I had  Grace  Divine  greeted  her  audi- 

I Weingartener.  Saint-Saens.  Ma  -|  evidently  a new  Aeolian  Hall  last 

^ Zuoca  and  others.  ^ -ito^ether  ' violinist  of  the  first  order,  if  his  Playing  ^ program  ^ ..Leg, 

: Her  voice  was  not  pl^  ^ L ^ of  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  is  representa- n^ger's  aria  ‘‘Lietl  jq. 

. ter  w^  Of  good  q fuH- and  1 .^,.^,-,11  and  brilliant;  his  intonation  soph.  Marx  B b composer  at 

mr  »Vro’»xpr...»n  r„p.oc.b,-.  ,nd  h..  pl.ra.lnP 

but  Miss  Ligotti’s  voice- ^as  flexibility.  His  tempi  were  1 the  pi  ^ revealed  a Pleasant 

I mlc  and  adequate  for  the  /®to^  j ^^^cdule  time  but  ® 

of  much  of  her  program,  fahe  and  for  thein;  „r  style  t"  “^e  c®°^. 

Anselmo.  who  played  well,  w especially  became  a miracle  character  she  ..pc  brll- 

of  swiftness  and  lightness,  both  in  the  mendable  ce'^and  banks  of 

solo  part  and  in  the  orchestra;  we  seemed  uant  ftage  Pres®i  applause 

,0  be  listening  again  to  the  delightful  Men-  flmal  she^^^^^. 


applauded.  

Stadium  Pri*«  vmk 

Frank  Sheridan,  a young  New  York 

pianist,  who  won  a,  Stad)i^Fm®^^^ 

the  summer  of  t^ff^\oalian  Hall  i 
deserves  several  i 

^‘^3%rog?am  includ^a^w^^^  ^irat“I'luperfine  orchestra  the  New  York 

votte  variations  B^h  3^^  ^ Symphony  is.  It  is  a very  pleasant  mem- 

and  the  ®l'^®"^^*'®^ooMtions.  two  to- ! ory  to  take  away  of  my  last  concert  in 

<-  «.e ^nest  n.wman, 

ad  .-.oncluding  numbers  by  ^sar 


delssohn  of  the  “Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ’ overture. 

The  orchestra  playing  all  the  evening 
was  among  the  very  best  I have  heard 
this  season.  I had  not  hitherto  realized 


T 


played,  he  wove  another  spell.  The 
music  is  alxuost  loo  iulinxa.te  for  lu 
concert  room,  but  Mr.  ®o^^®^and 

in  taking  his  audience  into  bis  own  and 
the  composer  3 oonttoo"®®-  ,iJ®  ®®  „nd 
llshed  the  necessary  atmosphere  ana 
projected  Schumann’s  tliought.  _ p 

Other  compositions  "ere  the  Roman 
in  B flat  minor,  one  of  the  less 
but  wholly  oharactertUtic  the 

composer;  the  D major  Novelette,  me 

Toccata.,  'and  for  a f^^J^cata 

"l''antasiestdcke.  Op.  12.  Tlie  r^caia. 
with  Its  glint  and  shimmer  and  Us 
fragment  of  song  woven  '"to  , 

of  brilliant  counterpoint,  «a.s  ghen  a 

performance  at  once  virile  and  poetic. 
The  climax  of  the  afternoon  "as  t’le 

playing  of  the  Fantasia.  rhU  Interpre 
tatlon  touched  the  he'Shts  and  deptlis  of 
music,  and  accomplished  this  "Uhin  as 
mrfectly  proportioned  a ® 

dynamic.s  as  eveer  v/e  h®aro.  H 
profoundlv  Schumann,  hut 
“elieved  (if  what  Nietzsche  speaking  of 
Wagner,  termed  ’’the  imposture  of  th 
^•and  manner.”  Most  pianists,  per- 
forming the  passionate  Fantasia.  Hunk 
It  r>pcftssa.rv  to  la-V  on  and  spitrc  not, 
lU"  present  the  first  two  "'ovements,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  m the  old 

••forniidahle"  way.  -r.-ir.ha. 

Mr  Rauei*  often  employed  tae  empna 
sis  df  understatement.  Hia  opening , 
theme  was  not  tC  to>«tfitoot>*  foHi^h"® 
anneal  but  a lyrical  plaint  •svnitn 
eeeWd  so  characteristic  in  h-  /xpr^^s- 
sion  that  we 'wondered 
played  the  passage  m a lui 

The  ‘grand  manner  was  left  for  the 
march,  and  here  great 
were  piled  one  on  another  as  the  mo- 
cessional  went  thundering  ’^'^haTecl 

finale  became  at  once  the  subdueci 

and  absorbing  ny>vmTjent  Oi  the  three, 


ri  ld  <.")UClUUiiifa  • rrVnA  •in 

F.-anc'rt  Ravel  and  , Jf,®  ^"f 

tei'.prt  a!  and  'emotKJnal  fihahties  o 

\ir.  l iP.ridan’s  playing  ^ ^<,tvle 

:-  it  and  he  played  w to  a s Jie 

, - assurance 'torcugli  a ’"'We  vaf^ty 

. r rrioods  and  colors.  His  pro.,ram 
war.  ambitious,  but  within 
urallv  ajisociated  with  f 

Ilf-  veuved  admirably.  Mi',  bberida 


By  Deems  T aylor 


‘•die  meistersinger. 

It  la  hard  to  review  “Die  Meister- 
singer 


There  is  so  much  comment 
;;T  might  make  about  11;  and  one 


/ J ^ d 

ejer:  House  on 

o-reat  Import.  Giovan  thes  the  Found  resembled  that  of  a rich  full 

great  y -nerformance  in  tnor  v-pne,  rhoii*  and  this,  in  view  of  ’Roat 

had  Us  secoi  opportunity  | preceded.  seanuHl  tor  one  and  In- 

afternoon,  ana  ti  of  a 'second!  evitable  sonority.  

to  observe  toe  reactions  01  u a pity,  in  a w; 

After  the  first  act  there  w g,. lists  au-e  .he»'  d . 

audience.  Atter  concerned  to,  rea.iud  Mr.  Bauer,, 

much  applause,  a . , „ — m-—  ■ ...•.■.A.i.ni.  But  audio 


a wpy.  that  fv.'ti  great 
brCorr  tljc.v  liEVO 
ir.  ..ni..  . .=  stage  of  ,srtf->'t'': 
But  aiidionoes  are  seldom  so 


tain  call?.  The  con  p picture  and,  rather  long  to  appreciate  him.  tf  W. 


|A  WNCES  FflirTDON^l 

fl^^arnneln*  Give  Delight  at  New  ' 
' J York  Symphony  Concert.  i 

J5yjtij»hrmy  for  YoOn);  | 

f^opU'.  wJlIcft  w^^  lomp'i  t*?  a twisaij-  1 
MVcnUi  «■■•  risen  with  Waltor  Danirosi^’a 
«naual  Witener  pregnuu  In  .\r-i'll,  fillul 
ll.'ill  ji'--.t*-r.lay  for  aiioi:  M 
nnniiai  -v-  nt  In  h'liday  .spirit,  a pro- 
^rsm  **f  il-  o'.  s.  TTtU.  lliihtr  r ontortuln- 
mrnt  h .‘ui  with  nnino  Wnl!=)r  dlrtctlnK 
ia  fei  " >1  -.V.  mni-'  amt  w rit  ; of  Joliann 
-rr:  ilt-liiilitiul  Boht  hlan  dances 
from  >-  r-iis'  'Baitersl  Bride." 
f.-.  ‘'v  i;  ■'  ps'  pU.yers  retired  behind 

■1  h«''  of  : i.‘‘n,  where  Rene  Pollaan 
leei  <uii  KD  locontraniments  to  a 

lo-.-ij  mUi  "riano''  drajnas”  expertly 
I .'l  ed  Ih  f -re  the  ^potlighits  by  Miriam, 
inne  .;id  I'hyliB  M.>rmeln. 

■f  ■.  Mirmtlnri  ni  > i*  instant  friends  of 
1 uns  folk  in  episodes  of  Tltanla 
and  I’ltierr  n f rom  ilendelissohn  a Mia- 
su  ■ rr  N:‘,iit's  Di'eam."  another  of 
••j;  «uty  «nd  the  Beast.”  the  latter  a 
'ii-n  : ■>ni  R.wors  "MoUier  Goose  ’ ^d 
fir  tly  .rn  Irdian  youtlis  "First  Kill  of 
,H  ii  1-1  .’i-j-r.  from  the  American 
il  i.  ’ 0.1  ir  . "Indian  Suite.”  MusicaJly 
i*fi- iiiinr.  the  action  of  the  little  dra- 
..  . . savr  iivolr  pleasure  Uirough- 

: Not  lertct  ambitious  was  Dukas’s 

1,  ■ Hon  of  an  Oriental  "Dance  of 

' ■ 1 " perhaps  most  origtnaJ  of  the 

. novelties.  Others  were  drawn  for 
■ d mee^sisre  from  Schubert.  Brahms. 

lerad.  Toheropnln  and  Flotow. 


l. 


•'Giovanni  Gallurese”  Sung  Again. 

E!  tnor  Viontemczzl's  early  but  hitherto 
upf  imillar  opera,  "Giovanni  Gallurese, 
;-;..iluotd  hero  recently  under  the  TOm- 
po.-  r ye  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ic-,.l'  i second  performance  at  the 
i M,  tn?p -'ii  n yesterday  afternoon.  The 
' li-u  .1  !;  e.  matinee  house  found  evident 
‘•  ‘ retf  in  tl.e  novel  scenes  and  quaint 
fn-H --int  dvr - "s  of  Sarlinia,  as  well  as-in 
an  Island  i>  triot's  tragic  story.  Mme. 
M-.iell  ;r.  H-  '.srs.  Lauri-Volpi.  Danise 
j .w other  r..appeared  and  Mr.  Serafin 

II  OC'rirvvtcd.  , 

' Another  Irrge  audience  in  the  popular 
f ' night  subscription  greeted  "La 

ri...  ida"  last  evening,  with  a cast 
....  iipri.sing  Peralta.  Gordon  and  Alcock. 
Gigli.  D-  T.uca  and  Mardones,  again 
iryissl'’.  Si  Hifl-  as  conductor. 

I Concert  for  Young  People. 

I Thr  New  York  Symphony’.s  fifth 
concert  for  young  people  in  Carnegie 
Hall  on  Saturday  was  devoted  to  the 
dance  whon  the  three  Marmeins  occu- 
I'ied  the  fora  part  of  the  .stage  and  the 
cTohestra,  behind  a hedge  of  firs  and 
iPaliss.  .the  back.  The  Marmeln  Sis- 
I t':  S — Miriam,  Irene,  Phyllis — three 
; rung  American  dancers  who  made  a 
ifav-rablc  concert  debut  here  last 
; -ring,  again  proved  their  ability  to 
I entertain  artistically  in  varied  solo 
. • nd  ensemble  pieces,  while  the  orchee- 
j tra.  led  by  Rene  Pollain.  played,  re- 
s!>ectively,  accompaniments  from  older 
modern  composers. 

Among  the  most  effectlt  and  skill- 
ful numbers  were  "The  Dance  of 
T ■ ira”  to  Dukas’s  "The  Sorcerer’s  Ap- 
nrentlce’’  music,  "Midsummer  Night’s 
im’’  pictures  to  Mendelssohn's 
music,  “The  Young  Satyr,’’  music  by 
Plcme,  and  “Beauty  and  the  Beast” 
from  Ravel’s  "Mother  Goose"  suite. 
lisiM'e  music,  with  guest  conductor 
v^’altar  leading  the  orchestra,  started 
the  entertainment.  The  music  thus 
heard  vyas  Johann  Strauss’s  “Fle^er- 
tv-  rThe  Bat")  overture  and 
’.‘"cr.er  Bluf  waltz  and  the  halt 
me  ,lr,  from  Smetana’s  "Bartered 
j l-i  'ii;  ,’’  A capacity  audience  sat  ap- 
parmtly  enthralled  wdth  delight 
[ n-.roughout  the  program. 

Vc I r 

I By  OtIN  DOWNES.  I 


of  H»fm.  The  fir  f c >ul<rs»^  h,.  ve 

coatiUned  more  th.m  dlxto  ii  «r  tvve'nty- 
four.  Ilut  they  did  tiie  butlncrs,  v lib 
ribald  Inaouclnnco  and  .^rfrontery  past 
all  written  appreciation.  So  died  Ua: 
Jabberwock ! 

One  two.  one  two,  and  tlirough  and 
through 

The  vorpaT  blade  went,  snlckcr-snack. 
We  quote  from  memory.  It  la  a pity 
old  Satie  was  not  there.  Ilils  was  a 
triumph  he  would  have  enjoyed.  Wo 
can  see  him  now,  as  we  saw  him  last 
Summer  in  Paris,  a man  in  his  BOs,  of 
an  ominous  quiet,  of  an  indescribable 
facetiousness  and  malice  in  his  eyes. 
A shame  he  was  not  present,  to  reap 
the  kind  of  victory  to  which  he  has 
consecrated  his  whole  existence.  As 
no  one  else  could  have  done,  he  laughed 
fustian  and  blg-wiggery  out  of  court. 

The  performance  of  the  "Serenade"  last 
night  was  the  first  in  America.  The 
writer  heard  the  first  performance,  con- 
ducted by  Schbenberg  himself,  last  July 
In  Donaueschlngen.  He  thought  the 
music  then,  and  he  thinks  it  now.  ex- 
cessively fussy,  mannered  and  dry  of 
any  genuine  emotional  quality.  It  had 
t ^*1?,  uglinesses  of  the  later  Schbenberg. 
which  are  becoming  familiar,  but 
not  more  Improsslve,  to  listeners  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  the  dis- 
jointed leaps  from  one  register  to  an- 
other of  the  Instruments.  There  is  tlie- 
carefully  laid  out,  geometrical  scheme 
which  distlngui.'shed  tlie  Schoenberg  of 
the  atonal  period  as  well  as  earlier 
one.s.  There  is  the  sense  of  close  and 
careful  calculation,  and  a musical  de- 
sign dry  as  a bone  of  color  or  feeling. 
P’or  record’s  sake,  let  it  be  added  tliat 
this  “Serenade"  is  scored  for  clarinet, 
bass  clarinet,  mandolin,  guitar,  violin, 
viola,  ’cello  and  a bass  voice,  and  tliat 
the  plucked  Instruments  are  sometimes 
employed  as  instruments  of  percussion. 
A singer  intones  for  the  fourth  of  the 
seven  brief  movements  the  217th  So’nnet 
of  Petrarch.  The  writer  was  told  last 
Summer  that  this  “Serenade”  is  supposed 
to  express  the  hopes  and  the  final  dis- 
appointment of  a lover,  as  symbolized  in  ' 
Petrarch’s  verse.  John  Barclay,  talented 
artist  that  he  is,  did  what  he  could 
with  a most  thankless  and  difficult  voice 
part.  A small  Schbenberg  contingent 
applauded,  and  gave  special  symptoms 
of  seeing  the  light  after  the  Minuet,  the 
second  movement  of  the  work.  The 
great  virtue  of  the  "Serenade"  is  Its 
brevity. 

The  dances  from  “Medusa’s  Snare” 
are  scored  for  B flat  clarinet,  C trump- 
et,, trombone,  triangle,  side  drum,  tam- 
bourine, cymbal,  bass  drum,  violin, 
’cello  and  double-bass.  They  are  enti- 
tled "Quadrille.”  “Valse,”  "Pas  vite,” 
"Mazurka."  "Un  peu  plus  vif,”  "Polka,” 
and  "Quadrille.”  Each  one  seems  short- 
er than  the  other,  and  the  last,  a wan- 
ton burlesque — accidental  or  otherwise — 
iof  “Yankee  Doodle,"  is  some  four 
ime^ures  long.  Half  of  these  pieces  are 
ridiculous  and  make  laughter.  Then  the 
j farce  begins  to  be  tiresome,  and  there 
I is  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Satie 
himself  seems  to  realize  he  is  becoming 
boresorae,  taking  himself  from  the  pres- 
Wence  of  his  audience  with  a final  grim- 
ace and  a good  grace. 

The  most  beautiful  music  of  the  eve- 
I Jilhg  was  the  "Mala  Mosaic"  of  Henry 
Eichhelm.  So*  ’ons  ago,  in  his  Oriental 
Impressions — records  of  journeys  in  the 
Far  East — Mr.  Eichhelm  showed  his 
singular  sensitiveness  to  sensations  of 
color  and  tone,  his  intuition  for  the  pre- 
cise harmonies  and  Instrumental  effect 
that  would  reproduce  them.  Other  com- 
posers have  faked"  Orientalism  with 
the  utmost  gllbness  and  superficiality. 
Mr.  Eichhelm  knows  his  East  far  better 
and  much  more  deeply.  He  Is  not  out  to 
lent 


From  Lat«  Editions  of  Yesterday’s  Tons. 
International  Composers'  Guild, 

On  one  of  the  few  occasions  that  can 
be  recalled  a modem  music  society 
showed  a sense  of  proportion  and  even 
of  humor  in  arranging  a pfogram.  This 
^curred  last  night  in  AeoUan  Hall,  at 
■the  third  concert  of  the  International 
- Composers’  Guild.  The  concert  opened 
y with  the  excessively  ugly  and  tedious 
Serenade,  Opus  24,  of  Schbnberg.  This 
Was  followed  by  dances  from  "Medusa’s 
Snare,"  by  that  Incorrigible  old  farceur 
^f  Paris,  Eric  Satie,.  The  very  first  of 
that  venerable  "rascal’s"  pieces  knocked 
Ifhe  Involved,  self-important  music  of 
Schbnberg  on  the  head,  with  an  effect 
so  astonishing  and  so  felicitous  in  its 
Bevastating  Impudence  that  the  audience 
first  gasped,  and  then,  quite  literally, 
roared. 

^kre  music  of  the  same  kind  followed, 
while  polite  ladles  and  gentlemen  wiped 
their  eyes.  Each  little  piece  was  a vile 
Jest  of  the  boulevard ; each.  In  its  own 
curious  little  way,  a coup  de  grS.ee. 
J No  critical  diatribes,  no  passionate  de- 
3 nunciatlons,  could  have  done  to  Schoen- 
i^rg  what  Satie  did  in  a few  well- 
chosen  measures.  There  wei'e  not  many 


letter  night,  not  red.  tmiy  green, 
which  stands  between  yellow  and  blue 
In  the  suA'#' spectrum,  can  symbolize 
j the  Illumination  of  the  evening. 

I Arnold  Schoenberg  was  represenfod 
by  one  of  his  latest  works,  a .soriinadn 
for  small  orchestra  and  barytons 
Voice.  The  voice  part  sings  a melody 
made  from  the  chromatic  scale.  ThI 
in  Itself  might  be  a leap  into  the  ether 
of  the  esoteric,  since  so  few  singers 
can  sing  the  chromatic  scale  cor 
rectly.  But  Mr.  Schoenberg  treated 
the  soalo  with  a liberal  view  and  not 
In  its  natural  sequence. 

There  was  Henry  Eichhelm's  "M;i- 
lay  Mosaic.”  based  on  themes  from 
Java  and  Burma  and  written  for  «n 
orchestra  di  camera.  Erik  Satie,  the 
revered  and  cynical  father  of  the  bou- 
levard brood  of  moderns,  contributed 
his  "Le  Piega  de  Meduse,”  a comedy 
ballet  produced  in  Paris  In  1921.  Some 
of  the  master’s  early  piano  pieces 
were  orchestrated  to  make  them  do 
duty  In  this  work- 
And  thera  was  Edgar  Varese’s  latest 
mystery,  entitled  "Integrales,”  com- 
posed for  wood  winds  and  brasses  and 
these  few  instruments  of  percussion: 
Suspended  cymtel,  side  drum,  tenor 
drum,  string  drum,  castanets,  cym- 
bals, Chinese  blocks,  sleigh  bells, 
chains,  tambourln,  gong,  tam-tam, 
triangle,  crash  cymbals,  verges,  bass 
drum  and  slapstick.  Thus  fate  knocks 
at  the  door. 

‘Serenade”  in  Seven  Slovenients. 

Mr.  Schoenberg’s  ''Serenade”  is  in 


By  Deems  Tayinr 
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show  how  jolly  Oriental  he  can  be,  but 
to  express  a profound  emotion  of  beauty. 

The  “Malay  Mosaic”  is  longer  than 
any  of  the  Oriental  Impressions— too 
long,  and  too  often  saturated  with  De- 
bussy. But  the  opening  is  ry  beau- 
tiful and  atmospheric:  the  instrumen- 
tal scheme  Is  unique ; all  through  the 
work  there  are  flashes  of  rare  loveliness 
and  the  spirit  of  a very  old  land,  "What 
the  work  lacks  is  the  conciseness  which 
the  Oriental  Sketches  have — the  saying 
all  that  is  to  be  said  in  the  fewest  beau- 
tiful tones.  The  "Malay  Mosaic"  is  too 
long  and  the  development  is  not  of  sus- 
tained strength.  But  how  immeasur- 
ably high  did  this  music,  imperfect  and 
not  wholly  original  as  it  Is,  loom  over 
the  other  compositions  on  the  program. 
The  one  man  of  the  four  heat'd  last 
night  who  worshipped  beauty;  who 
sought  to  serve  it,  and  brought  to  bis 
task  a most  delightful  perception  and 
a most  gratifying  and  refreshing  lack  of 
bluff : 

The  “Integrales"  of  Edgar  ’Varese  was 
the  final  offering  of  the  Illuminati.  An  j 
omniscient  soul  that  resides  among  us 
has  discovered  in  this  music  the  com- 
poser’s taste  for  “the  world  of  technic, 
of  engines  and  steel."  Listening  to  other 
music  of  Mr.  Varese  he  “perceived  a 
quality  of  sound  that  conjured  up  quite 
involuntarily  inside  of  you  fragments 
and  vistas  of  the  port  and  the  Industrial 
world  invested  with  a magic  never  had 
before.”  For  those  of  us  who  live  in 
outer  darkness  the  music  is  merely  very 
noisy  and  extremely  dull.  The  composer 
lacks  the  courtesy  of  Satie,  who,  with 
far  more  wit,  bowed  hInMelf  out  of  the 
room  as  soon  as  he  realized  he  was  be- 
aming a bore.  But  Mr.  Varese,  If-,  he 
has  done  nothing  else,  knows  by  now 
that  there  is  only  one  real  mistake  that 
can  be  made  in  appealing  to  a certain 
Ineffably  smart  public.  That  is,  to  do 
nothing  by  halves.  If  you  make  bad 
noises,  make  them  Just  as  loudly  and 
as  badly  as  you  possible  can.  Some  peo- 
ple will  be  Impressed.  Some  people  were 
impressed  last  night.  A part  of  the 
audience  applauded  and  insisted  until 
Mr.  Stokowski  repeated  the  composition. 
Before  he  began,  he  said 
wish  it  can  go  out 
It  did. 


.’^even  movements,  each  of  which  has  a 
misleading  title.  The  march  does  not 
march  any  better  than  that  FVench 
constitution  lataented  by  Carlyle. 
Tjie  minuet  is  no  minuet,  the  waltz 
no  waltz.  The  Petrarch  sonnet,  in  j 
which  the  voice  of  John  Barclay  and  j 
some  hard  German  words  were  heard,  j 
would  have  amazed  the  preceptor  of 
Boccaccio  and  dazed  the  early  Casel- 
ia.  who  set  to  music  a sonnet  of  Dante. 
The  "Song  Without  Wordg"  ap- 
nroaches  a definite  mood  and  for  a 
moment  threatens  to  have  a true 
.exture.  But  as  a whole  the  work  is 
•without  perceptible  form  or  purpose 
i;ven  when  viewed  as  a piece  of 
atonility.  It  starts  from  nowhere 
.and  arrives  there.  It  has  no  aesthetic 
’ralue  and  no  poetic  quality.  It  is  a 
I'utlle  experiment  in  impulsive  de- 
partures. 

Erik  Satie’s  work,  following  upon 
its  heels,  seemed  to  bury  it  beneath 
■an  avalanche  of  derision,  for  in  seven 
little  dance  movements,  each  about 
a minute  long,  Satie  proved  himself  a 
master  of  form,  melody,  rhythm  and 
harmony  In  the  new  school  and  above 
.all  a humorist  whose  delicious  bur- 
lesque scintillated  with  whimsical 
fancy.  One  may  never  learn  to  love 
\he  music  of  Schoenberg,  but  such 
a composition  as  that  of  Satie  inten- 
sifies the  joy  of  living.  And  if  either 
Paul  'Whiteman  or  Vincent  Lopez  had 
heard  the  "Pas  Vite”  movement  he 
would  cable  Satie  a contract  for 
$100,000  a year  to  write  fox  trots  ex- 
clusively for  his  orchestra.  The  work 
was  uproariously  received  and  Mr. 
Stokowski  had  to  repeat  the  last 
movement,  a quadrille  lasting  47 
seconds. 

Mr.  Eichheim's  “Malay  Mosaic”  wms 
not  one  of  his  happiest  works.  It  was 
old  fashioned  melody,  treated  with  ' 
soma  of  the  new  fashioned  harmony 
and  instrurnentatioi',.  The  whole  thing 
was  dull  and  monotonous,  and  It  was 
(too  antiquated  to  please  either  the 
iSOlemn  futurists  or  the  persons  who 
igo  to  their  concerts  In  search  of  relief 
from  tha  rigors  of  the  Volstead  act. 

Mr.  Varese  has  said  that  his  music 
Is  Just  music  and  has  nothing  to  com- 
municate. Now  there  are  all  kinds  of 


Leopold  Stokowski,  rapidly  rising  to 
the  dignity  of  high  priesthood  in  the 
pew  rell^on,  ctyne  from  Philadelphia 
to  condu.ct  the  concert.  It  was  a green 


music,  and  this  Is  one  of  them.  If  It  ■ 
be  music  to  blow  one  piercing  tone  ; 
from  a piccolo  and  a squeal  from  an 
B flat  clarinet  for  five  minutes,  while 
■other  wind  Instruments  in  other  keys 
make  sounds  like  an  injured  dog’s  cry 
of  pain  or  a cat’s  yell  of  midnight 
rage,  and  sundry  instruments  of  per-  ! 
cussion  crash  and  bang  apparently 
just  for  the  sake  of  crashing  and 
banging,  then  this  Is  the  real  thing. 

Those  wished  fw 

there  was  aq  earthquake  on  Saturday. 

_ It  would  have  been  a fool  earthquake 
that  would  have  come  yesterday  and 
brought  Itself  into  rivalry  -with  Mr. 
^■arese’s  cataclysm. 


I l>‘pT^trfl  fi'n/i  j/i  \ I rThay's 

NEV/  MUSIC. 

Tlicr  V.  i-  .-ill  niri  <,i  n.(li'  t>.  )• 
lie.ird  a!  U..  In'i  : iiiiUi.iial  f 'onip' '<■' i ' 
<iiill-i  ct.nc.  1 In  M III..  I„  I 

niebt  ch(  .'I'.',  liin-'liH  .,  ■'rfi'iio,  .-f)- 
■rteKac  .,n.I  IjI  , I . , not:  . • 

Ihoso  that  (II..  ...  ,i  I..1  the  ' 

I’na  .'in't  contra  lo  I.,  ! 

..■<inally  cilvlil.-d  ipio  in  ’1.  sIli  ir  i..  . 

jorlly,  |)rol.al)ly  , and  t.’;  'allj  vloli  nt. 
I’ho  vlolciui..,  cither  ki  i iin  t 

bit  ln<  ()ini)retii'n.slljlo. 

' Granted  that  tli,  •.■  sId  di  “■  i v. 
thanks — which  it  ■talnl;  tli,.  - ..i 

showing  tia  what  i.s  i>clnK  donr  ir’  Hi" 
mu.sical  ifft  wing  lo-da  .,  and  grant,  l 
that  la.st  night's  exliilfit  liroug)"  tor 
ward  the  very  dernkr  =;rl  in  rntwic-i: 
niodernlsn.;  granted  all  this,  th.  pro- 
ceedings were  ti  l)ii  deprf  s.sjng.  .i 
wl.;U  the  guild  oftored  last  night  Is  tin 
be.st  of  modern  music,  or  even  typical 
modern  music,  then  modern  compo.sn.. 
are  suflering  I’nmi  a ba.J  attack  o: 
sterility. 

I Iieard  Leopold  Stokowski  conduct 
a small  ensemble  of  fir.st-desk  playrs 
from  the  Philadelphia  Orcle  .dra 
through  a program  compo.sed  of 
Schoenberg’s  "Serenade”  (in  seven 
movements),  “I.es  Danscs  du  I'lege  de 
Meduse  (in  seven  movement.s),  by 
Erik  Satie;  a “Malay  Mosaic"  (in  one 
movement),  by  Henry  Eichhelm,  and 
"Integrales"  (in  one  movement),  by 
Edgar  \arese;  and  not  for  one  niomenl 
did  I bear  even  a phrase  tliat  seemed 
the  result  of  anything  but  a purely 
cerebral  process. 

The  Schoenberg  piece,  in  the  words 
of  the  program  note,  "belongs  to 
Sehoentierg’s  third  period. ....  .where- 
in lie  follows  intentionally  new  archi- 
tectonic principles  wliich  are  able.  In 
a way  similar  to  tlie  old  tonalities,  to 
produce  closed  forms."  It  w,as  not 
noisy  and  was  ■^ery  intricate.  John 
Barclay  sang  words  in  two  of  the 
movements. 

Mr.  FJichheimls  piece  was  the  most 
euplionioHs  of  the  lot,  but  aside  from 
its  thematic  material,  wliich  was  bor- 
rowed; from  Oriental  source.^,  long- 
drawn  out  and  dull.  The  Satie  pieces 
were  little  musical  joke.s,  averaging 
sixteen  bars  each — the  sort  of  thing 
one  gets  up  and  does  to  amuse  the 
guests  along  about  12  o’clock  of  a 
musical  evening.  All  right,  but  noth-  ■ 
ing  to  get  up  a guild  about. 

Mr.  \ arese’s  piece  wa.s  similar  to 
otliers  of  ids — “Hypcrpri.sm,’’  for  in- 
.stance — tliat  have  been  heard  here  be- 
fore;'that  is,  a sort  of  study  in  noises, 
produced,  in  the  present  instance,  by 
eleven  wind  players  versus  four  per- 
custMon  players.  The  latter  won, 
amid  great  applause. 


Concert  b.v  the  Infernatlonnl  Compoeers’ 
Cuild;  conducted  by  Leopold  .stokowek), 
vlth  musicians  from  the  I’hliadelphla  Or- 
chestra; soloist,  John  Barclay.  At  Aoollan 
.TIall. 

Berenade  for  small  orchestra  and  hary- 

Arnold  Schoenberg 

Mr.  Barclay 

Malay  Mosaic Henry  Klchhclm 

Suite  of  Dances  from  "I.a  I’eise  de 

„ Erik  Satie 

integrales’*  for  percussion,  wood  wind 

and  braes Edgar  Varess 

(All  four  works  played  for  the  first 
• time  here.) 

It  was  a happy  and  profitable  fancy 
bn  the  part  of  the  International  (bm- 
posers’  Guild  to  turn  itself  for  the 
nonce  into  a fragment  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  with  the  illustrious 
Stokowski  conducting,  ju.st  as  he  does 
3or  the  favored  Olympians  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  Guild  composers  have  a lively 
sen.se  of  news  values.  They  imported 
•Sir.  Stokowski  and  a detachment  of  his 
nitidous  orchestra  last  season  for  one 
of  their  concerts,  and  packed  the  house. 
Last  night  they  did  not  pack  it  quite 
ho  full — perhaps  some  of  the  faithful 
had  deserted  and  gone  to  the  Metro 
politan  to  hear  ‘‘Lucia”  sung  in  con- 
,cert  form,  for  a change.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  a good  house;  and  the  Guild, 
with  the  aid  of  the  glamorous  Philadel- 
phians, closed  its  fourth  season  in  a 
.burst  of  Vareseaii  glory. 


"Varisean”  is  used  advisedb'.  For 
JMr.  Varese’s  newest  score,  "Integrales,” 
Whiclf  closed  the  program,  turned  out 
to  be  the  feature  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Varese  is  an  ultra-modernist  a out- 
■rance.  For  him  there  are  no  com- 
promises, no  pallerings  with  those  ene- 
mies whom  Cyrano  fought  off  in  his 
last  delirious  fight.  Mr.  Vari-se  wears 
bravely  hi.'  panache.  You  may  not 


'\}  A 

iuc-  ihe  plume;  you  fmuy  think  it  a 
•ireUv  poor  or  uftl>  sort  ot  plume,  and  : 
>.\e  that  only  the  most  eccentric  ot  ; 
•varriors  would  be  proud  of  or  would - 
‘oth-T  ;■>  keep  unsullied.  But  that  is 
lot  at  all  the  point.  The  point  '*  that  ' 
dr.  I'arofe  hrs  ill  his  mind  n definite 
deal  of  music,  peculiar  to  himself, 
••hich  he  endeavors  with  the  utmost  as- 
-iduitv  and  intentness  to  realize  in 
ilijcctive  patterns  of  instrumental  tone, 

• » • 

Unlike  Schonberg;,  he  has  broken 
completely  with  the  musical  past.  In 
Itchonberg  you  are  aware  of  manj 
■..ickgrounds.  The  Serenade  for  cham- 
Iier  orchestra  and  voice  that  was  played 
last  night  is  a case  in  point.  It  is  a 
masque  of  tonal  ghosts.  Various 
Avrailh.s  out  of  the  musical  past  move 
through  it.  Wagner  flits 
lasmal  countenance  contorted  (whether 
Iv  grief  or  rage,  who  shall  say  .), 
dragging  Kundry  by  one  hand  Isolde' 
bv  the  other.  Wotan  remembers,  in| 
:i‘  pale  agony,  his  “Abschied  youj 
heard  a fragment  of  it  in  the  Fouith 
I’art  of  the  Serenade,  the  setting 
„f  the  sonnet  of  Petrarch  which  Mr. 
John  Barclay  sang  with  so  impressive 
II  masterv  of  its  menacing  intervals. 
Brahms  drifts  by,  muttering  sourly  in 
his  beard:  and  there  is  Schumann, 

Ivrically  moaning:  and  there  is  in 
this  music  of  Schbnberg’s  the  influence 
composers  riot  yet  dead  or,  at 
least,  not  yet  buried.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample. a startling  ’•eminiscence  ot 
Stravinsky's  “U’Histoire  du  Soldat, 
.startling  because  one  did  not  suppose 
that  Schonberg  reflected  his  contem,-., 

^°Ferble  music  is  this— feeble,  tedious, i 
infertile  and  fundamentally  derivative, 
■'t  is  far  and  away  the  weakest  thing  we 
have  heard  of  his.  Only  in  the  setting 
of  Petrarch’s  sonnet  is  there  a gleam  pH 
the  older  Schonberg,  with  his  drastic, 
ravage  concentration,  his  acerbity  and 
power.  Sometimes  this  music  is  almost 
fcugarv,  in  the  worst  manner  of  the  'Teul 
tonic  romanticism  froni 
berg  really  springs,  though  he  strug- 
gles in  perpeutal  agony  to  disown  it. 


cino'p'y.  It  IS  as  remole^frdm  Sdhoh-  i 
berg  and  Stravinsky  as  it  is  from  De-| 
bussy  and  Strauss  and  Wagner  and  thei 
Romantics.  Originality,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  the  goal  of  music.  Yet  it  is^  some-i 
thing  to  be  able  to  evolve  music  tliati 
pays  tribute  to  no  man,  that  is  willing* 
to  go  proudly  to  the  devil  in  its  own 
way,  if  it  must. 

We  don’t  know  why  Mr.  Varese  calls 
his  piece  “Int^grales.”  Indeed,  he 
says  himself  that  his  title  is  “of  no 
Importance.”  If  you  look  up  “Integral  ’ 
(the  noun)  in  the  dictionary  — the 
meaning  is  the  same,  we  believe,  in 
French  and  English— you  will  learn 
that  it  means  “a  function  of  variables 
I that  remain  constant,  or  an  equation 
I or  a set  of  equations  that  remain  satis- 
' fled,  so  long  as  the  differentials  of  the 
I variables  satisfy  a given  differential 
equation.”  I 

I That  makes  it,  of  course,  quite  clear  i 
why  Mr,  Varese  called  his  work  “Inte- 
grales” — even  though  he  says  the  title  ■ 
’ doesn't  matter.  But  it  is  more  impor-  | 
taut  to  note  what  he  says  of  h’s  ivork 
in  a program-note;  that  “music  can 
express  nothing  but  itself.”  We  do  not 
agree  with  that  dictum  at  all:  but  the 
point  is  that  Mr.  Varese  docs. 

» » * 

As  music^  as  a complex  of  sonorities 
and  rhythms,  this  seems  to  us  an  un- 
even achievement.  Some  of  it  is  curi- 
ously impressive  — certain  climaxes 
have  a barbaric  force  and  energy  and 
weight;  there  are  new  and  engrossing 
mixtures  of  timbres,  new  colors;  there 
is  primitive,  exultant  power  in  some  of 
these  pages;  and  the  Finale  is  stun- 
ning. There  are  other  portions  of  the 
work  which  left  us  groping  last  night. 
But  we  shall  not  lay  the  blame  fo.r  that 
upon  the  music.  Our  receiving  ap- 
paratus may  have  been  defective;  and 
there  is  always,  for  the  reviewer,  the 
possibility  of  static  . . . 

But  the  audience  apparently  had  no 
doubts,  for  its  applause  was  so  in- 
sistent that  Mr.  Stokowski  repeated  the 
work  to  an  audience  plainly  reluctarft 
to  call  it  a day. 

Need  we  add  that  the  gentlemen  from 
Philadelphia  played  as  they  always  do? 


'WsVtti  gooa  voice  ail^  ne  aamiraoty-fl 
sounded  the  depths  of  Goethe’s  stir-  ' 
ring  poems  set  to  Schubert’s  music. 
In  matters  of  phrasing  and  tone  pro- 
duction the  Schubert  group  was  mas- 
terfully executed  and  perhaps  sur- 
passed in  power  and  force  the  re- 
mainder of  the  program.  But  Mr.  de- 
Falla’s  little  folk  songs,  gems  of  an- 
other order,  radiate  a subtle  charm 
that  is  all  their  own.  Like  the  flow- 
ers of  a Spanish  shawl,  their  musical 
texture  Is  formed  of  subtle  shades, 
bright  colors  and  an.  underlying  thread 
of  remarkable  rhythms  and  fasclnat. 
ing  forms.  Mr.  Graveure  sang  them 
beautifully.  Arpa4  Sandor  assisted 
ably  at  the  piano. 


‘Lucia  di  Lammermoor’  as  Concert. 

Donizetti’s  ‘‘Lucia  di  Lamrnertnoor” 
in  concert  form  was  the  attraction  of  , 
the  regular  Sunday  concert  in  the  - 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. The  cast  included  Miss  Queena  ' 
Mario  as  Lucia,  Miss  Grace  Anthony 
as,  AU-sa,  Mr.  Tokatyan  as  Edgardo, 
Mr.  Ballester  as  Lord  Ashton,  Mr.  IMar- 
dones  as  Rainumdo  and' Messrs.  Bada 
and  Paltrinieii  in  other  principal  roles. 
The  principals  were  ini  good  voice  and 
the  chorus  sang  admirably.  Mr.  Bam- 
boschek  conducted. 


Again,  listening  to  Henry  Eichhenn  i 
•noetic  and  ingenious  fantasy  on  un 
rntal  tunes  (he  has  used  two  .lapanes^ 
melodies  and  a Hindu  dance  tu^e),  one 
m inclined  to  whisner  in  Mr-  Eich- 
heim’s  ear  the  remark  of  Gustav  HolsM 
Princess  to  the  Wanderer  in  The  Peri 
feet  Fool”:  “But,  sir,  I think  lye  hav^ 
heard  this  before.”  Mr.  Eichheim  s 
Malays  seem  to  have  a quaintly  deli 
ca.f.  Uste  in  tipples.  To  .ludge  fronj 
these  lyric  distillations,  they  prefer, 

[ Chateau  Yquem  to  the  cruder  and  more 
' fiery  draughts  of  the  Far  East.  As 
Mr.  Eichheim  conveys  it  to  us,  at  least, 

; this  Orient  is  oddly  Champs-Elyseean. 

We  knew  that  Debussy  had  studied 
! Oriental  scales  and  timbres  that  the 
music  of  Java  and  Burma  and  China 
had  captivated  his  exotic  imagmation. 

’ But  we  did  not  know  that  his  affection 
was  reciprocated — we  did  not  know 
that  the  Orient  lulls  itself  to  sleep  in 
the  drowsiness  of  Far  Eastern  noons 
with  memories  of  Debussy  s piping 

Faun.  , »»  TT-  1. 

We  realize,  of  course,  tha.t  Mr.  Eich- 
heim intended  to  use  his  Far  Eastern 
idioms  merely  as  a point  of  departure 
— that  his  aim  was  to  evolve  new  terms 
and  colors  out  of  this  fascinating  the- 
matic material.  But  we  think  we  have 
. -eason  to  ask  him  why  the  product 
should  turn  out  to  be  so  predominantly 
French.  In  his  earlier  “Onental 
Sketches”  he  was  more  original,  more 
pointed,  more  concise  and  more  expres- 
si'-e  This  “Malay  Mosaic”  is  too  long, 
and  it  takes  us  on  the  wrong  tour— 
we  had  bought  round-tnp  tickets  for 
Java  and  India,  but  Mr.  Eichheim  in- 
< ’-,ts  on  showing  us  Montparnasse  and 
the  Bois.  So  here,  too,  we  were  baffled 
ill  our  expectation  of  finding  music 
genuinely  new  and  self-sprung. 


A.s  for  the  musical  Jest  which  Satie 
has  pulled  in  his  little  dances,  we  found 
•he  trick-  of  cutting  them  short  at  the 
fourth  bar  or  so  a rather  obvious  one, 
and  not  unbearably  humorous. 
is  easy  to  get  a laugh  by  recalling 
“Yankee  Doodle”  at  a concert  of  mod- 
ernist music — naturally  Mr.  Stokowski 
had  to  repeat  this  concluding  witti- 
cism. Satie,  that  venerable  harlequin 
if  contemporary  Paris,  has  been  a dil- 
ettante all  his  life.  He  might  have 
v.'rit^.en  music  of  substance  and  value, 
for  he  was  an  imaginative  and  venturo- 
-ome  harmonist  in  his  younger  days. 
But  he  he.s  preferred  to  clown  his  way 
:,to  a st.erile  old  age,  content  with 
being  the  patron  saint  of 
youngsters,  and  reminding  us  that  he 
k-igi. i ’ ave  composed  “Pelleas  ct 
.v-.-i'  r-nde”  •(  Debussy  had  not  beaten 
' II  .0  It.  Well,  we  wonder. 

« • « 

S'-  '.r.-i  comet,  at  last  to  Mr.  Varfese 
ii-  the  producer  of  the  only  music  on 
• o'gram  wh^ch  stood  squarely  and 
-'  id:  - ' its  o‘//n  feet.  Whatever  you 

-iecio  ' think  about  Mr.  Varesc^s  “In- 
ti&rnb  you  will  probably  a'lmit  that 
nothing  like  it  under  the 


Miss  Hansen,  Violinist,  Pleases. 

Miss  Cecilia  Hansen  gave  her  only 
violin  recital  of  the  season  in  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  This  tal- 
ented violinist  revealed  an  astonishing 
development  in  the  emotional  qualities 
of  her  art  since  she  last  appeared  here. 
The  welcome  warmth,  for  her  playing 
was  often  cool  and  sometimes  expres- 
! sionless  on  previous  occasions,  the 
mellow  ripeness  and  maturity  of  torie 
stamped  the  occasion  as  her  most,  sat- 
isfactory recital  since  her  debut  early 
last  season. 

Miss  Hansen,  with  Boris  Zakharoff 
at  the  piano,  played  '^'zymanowski’s  D. 
minor  sonata,  a prelude  and  allegro 
by  Pugnanl:  the  Vivaldl-Nachez  con- 
certo in  A minor,  with  Charles  Albert 
Baker  at  the  orga.n,  and  several  other 
numbers.  This  violinist’s  exceptional 
purity  of  tone  was  again  evident  yes- 
terday. 'But  with  it  went  a greater 
sense  of  depth  and  sonority,  a richer 
texture,  a warmer  color  than  this  artist 
has  revealed  before.  In  the  past  she 
has  displayed  marked  characteristics, 

' some  of  them  not  commendable,  in  her  j 
bowing  and  technic.  | 

But  these  deficiencies,  chiefly  in  stylo 
and  form,  were  overshadowed  yester- 
day hy  the  confidence,  sound  grasp  of 
subject  and  technical  skill  which  easily 
disposed  of  the  dissonant  thorns  of 
Szymanow'ski’s  interesting  concerto. 
There,  was  an  occasional  trace  of 
, weather  In  Miss  Hansen’s  sta-ings  early 
i in  the  program,  but  it  soon  vanished. 
She  played  with  great  beauty  of  tone 
in  the  Vivaldi  concert.  Her  simple 
style,  with  an  excellent  command  of 
dynamics  and  a,  wealth  of  warm  color, 
made  this  Miss  Hafisen’s  most  effective 
and  impres.sive  performance. 


Graveure  Give*  Final  Recital.  ■ 

Louis  Graveure,  the  talented  hary-! 
tone,  gave  his  final  recital  of  the  sea- j 
son  in  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
His  program  was  an  admirable  one, 
calling  for  a wide  range  of  interpreta-  | 
tlve  powers,  with  demands  upon  every 
department  of  the  voice.  The  more 
Important  offerings  Included  Gluck’s  j 
■'O  del  mio  Dolce  Ardor,”  arias  by 
Haendel,  Palsello  and  Monteverde,  five 
songs  by  Schubert,  “Prometheus,”  “Or- 
pheus,” "A  Boatman’s  Hymn  to  the 
Dioscuri,”  “Versunken”  and  “Memnon.” 
five  Spa.nlsh  folk  songs  by  the  Inlmi- 
; table  Manuel  de  Falla  and  a final 
igroqp  by  TschalUowsky.  Moussorgsky 
! and  Rachmaninoff. 

I This  was  a veritable  feast  and  Mr. 
i Graveure  made  the  most  ot  it.  He 


Mme.  Marguerita  Sylva  Sing*. 

Mme.  Marguerita  Sylva,  mezzo 
soprano,  who  has  been  a member  of 
several  leading  opera  companies,  gave 
the  third  and  last  of  her  “intimate” 
song  recitals  last  evening  at  Wallack’s 
Theater.  The  entertainment  had  again 
cei'tain  unconventional  features  and 
seemed  to  afford  genuine  Interest  to 
the  audience.  M'c.".  Sylva  had  as 
assisting  artists  M is  Henrietta  Mas- 
ton.  soprano ; Albert  Barber,  tenor,  and 
Miss  Corlnne  Wolersqn,  accompanist. 
The  program  offered  broad  variety. 
There  were  songs  for  Mme.  Sylva.,  such 
as  Lord  Berners’s  “Green  Eyed  Mon- 
ster,” Roussel’s  "Le  Bachelier  de  Sala- 
manque,”  Julio  Osma’s  “Pequena  Ba- 
lada”  and  an  old  Spanish  folk  song. 
“Nana.” 

The  singer  brought  to  mind  her 
many  vivid  perfoi-mances  in  the  title 
role  of  “Cai-men”  by  closing  the  first 
; half  of  the  program  with  the  “card 
I scene”  and  "Habanera”  from  “Bizets 
score.  The  second  half  was  taken  up 
with  excerpts  from  the  operetta 
“Madame  Pompadour,”  by  Leo  Fall. 
These  excerpts,  sung  in  German,  con- 
sisted of  duets  for  two  sopranos  and 
soprano  and  tenor,  a tenor  solo  and  a 
“drilling  duet”  for  soprano  and  tenor. 
Mme.  Sylva’s  versatile  peifformamce 
was  waiTnly  applauded  by  many; 
auditors.  She  interpolated  her  num- ; 
bera  with  witty  or  other  pertinent  re- 
marks, and  showed  unusual  dramatic 
ability  in  such  songs  as  Sinding’s  “Ein 
Weib.”  As  many  as  four  encores 
would  follow  a song. 

State  Symphony  Concert. 

The  State  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
its  eighth  and  last  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  , with  Ignatz  Waghdl- 
ter  conducting,  and  Ewssei  Beloussoff , ; 
the  society’s  first  cellist,  as  soloist.  | 
The  program  comprised  Beethoven’s  j 
“Leonore”  overture.  No.  3;"Tsohalkov- 
sky’s  variations  on  a rococo  theme  for 
cello  with  orchestra,  the  same  com- 
poser’s “Pathetic”  symphony  and 
Wagner’s  “Tannhaeuser”  overture. 

Mr.  Waghalter  conducted  the  sym- 
phony with  routined  skill  and  vigor. 
There  were  moments  when  the  kettle- 
drums and  brass  gave"  the  audience 
startling  shocks.  Mr.  Beloussoff  played 
the  variations  with  good  tone,  admir- 
able sentiment  and  the  skill  their  difll- 
cult  passage  work  demands,  -and  won 
several  recalls. 


^wifipfcteneas  with  yrmm~Si)PBot  bro&« 
through  existing  conventions  of  his  time, 
by  the  wild  originality  of  his  spirit,  and 
his  uncanny  instinct  for  the  expressive 
capacities  of  an  orchestra,  or  an  or- 
chestral scheme,  for  which  he  was  him-  ! 
self  responsible.  The  symphony  I*  still,  , 
in  its  way,  a bombshell.  Its  explosions  i 
continue  to  echo  and  reverberate  In  ■ 
modern  music. 

The  performance  was  very  sympa- 
thetic and  characteristic  of  the  com- 
poser's genius ; poetic,  tender  and  finely 
■ delineative  In  the  opening  movement ; 
dramatic  in  the  manner  of  the  roaring 
’30s  in  the  “March  to  the  Scaffold" 
and  the  “Waipurgis  Night’s  Dream." 
Mr.  Walter  entered  thoroughly  Into  the 
work,  and  was  for  the  time  being  him- 
self a wild-eyed  romantic.  The  orches- 
tra played  with  some  defects  of  intona- 
tion, but  very  plastically  and  with  an  - 
especially  brilliant  quality  of  tone.  A i 
large  audience  Il.stcned  intently  and  i 
showed  its  enthuetaszu.  I 

Sixth  Free  Concert  Heard. 

Mozart's  symphony  in  G minor  de- 
lighted the  hundreds  who  attended  the 
sixth  free  noon  concert  of  the  Sunday 
Symphonic  Society  in  the  Criterion 
Theater  yesterday,  where  Josiah  Zuro 
conducted.  Helei\  Torke,  coloratura 
soprano,  sang  Sir  Henry  Rowley 
Bishop’s  "Do.  Hear  the  Gentle  L^k” 
with  delicacy  and  charm.  The  orches- 
tra played  the  adagio  from  Vivaldi’s 
concerto  in  A minor,  with  Drago  Jo- 
vanovlch,  violinist:  William  Kautzen- 
bach,  violist,  and  Gdal  Saiesski,  cellist, 
as  soloists.  The  “Capriccio  Espanol” 
of  Rimsky-Korsakolf.  which  was  rcr 
peated  in  response  to  requests  by  the 
listeners  In  the  theater  and  over  the 
radio,  brought  the  concert  to  a close. 

In  the  evening  the  opera  concert 
at  the  Metropolitan  was  delivered 
over  to  "Lucia  dl  L>ammermoor.”  It 
was  a thorough  and  painstaking  pro- 
duction which  ploughed  through  the 
entire  opera,  shorn,  of  course,  of  Its 
costumes.  scenery  and  dramatic 
action.  These  details,  however,  were 
apparently  not  missed  in  the  rousing 
I vocal  performance  which  Involved 
Queena  Mario,  as  Lucia;  Armand 
Tokatyan,  as  Edgardo,  Vincente  Bal- 
lester, as  Ashton  and  the  full  chorus 
and  orchestra -conducted  by  Mr.  Bam- 
boschek. 

At  the  same  hour  at  Wallack’s 
Theatre  Marguerita  Sylva 'gave  her 
second  recital  with  a long  program  of 
songs  And  a group  of  excerpts  from 
"Madame  Pompadour,”  sung  in  the 
original  German.  ^Ime;  Sylva  wa.s 
a.ssisted  by  Henrietta  Ma.ston.  a so- 
prano, and  Albert  Barber,  a tenor. 

A.  S. 


£ 
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Walter  and  New  York  Symphony.  , 
Bruno  Walter  offered  for  his  second  , 
program  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  yesterday  afternoon  In  Aeo 
llan  Hall.  Wagner’s  overture  to  Rlen- 
zi”  and  overture  and  Bacchanale  from  . 
“Tannhauser.”  From  this  familiar  mu- 
sic which  sounds  especially  rich  and 

pS”uc®'lU"romamic''J^ 

wh^parUcularly  enUsU^^^^ 

‘'Fvtn^'^lay.  when  the  “Symphonic 
FfntlstlqSe"  is  nearly  one  hundred 
ve^rs  old.  it  amazeo  the  listener  by  the 


Give*  Three  Piano  Concerto*. 

Oliver  Denton,  pianist,  made  his 
first  appearance  of  the  season  last 
night  at  Town  Hall  in  a special  pro- 
gram of  three  piano  concertos  with 
orchestra,  Clialmers  Clifton  conduc- 
tor. The  concertos  were  Bach's,  in  E; 
Haydn’.s.  in  D.  and  Beethoven’s,  in  B 
flat.  The  first  was  played  n-ith  an 
accompaniment  of  strings:  the  sec- 

ond and  third  with  one  of  strings  and 
wind.  j 

Mr.  Denton’s  scheme  of  program  ) 
was  by  no  means  novel,  though  of  ■ 
infrequent  execution.  Within  recent  j 
seasons  Hutcheson  and  Cortot  have  ; 
given  programs  of  Beethoven’s  con- 
certos and  Schilling  ^ave  three  after- 
nooii.s  of  piano  concertos  from  Mozart 
down  to  Paderewski.  Mr.  Depton -s 
concerto.s  were  chosen  with  the  eid- 
dent  purpose  of  contrast  in  classic 
concerto  writing,  and  as  w'hateve. 
music  Mr.  Denton  undertakes  to  play 
is  always  presented  with  musician’. v 
taste,  the  works  in  which  he  per- 
formed  xvere  admirably  interprete.:. 
He  had  two  quasi  novelties  in  Ms 
list.  The  Hay^n  copc^rto  In  D i.s  the 
•only  one  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
works  of  Us  kind  written  by  the  mas- 
ter which  still  siirvlvc.s,  and  it  Is  heard 
but  once  In  many  years.  The  sccr- 
was  delightful  In  its  refined  clarity  ot 
style,  its  captivating 'melody  and  its 
distribution  of  idea.s  between  piano 
and  orchestra.  Tlic  pi  ■no  part  af- 
forded the  player  opportunity  for  even 
brilliance  of  execution. 

The  Bach  concerto,  simple  but  In- 
dividual, is  also  rarely  heard.  Tlr' 
closing  Beethoven-  work,  the  first  of 
the  master’s  "famous  five."  recalled 
his  earlier  period.  IMr.  Denton  wus 

warmly  applauded  throughout  and 
much  praise  was  due  his  able  assist- 
ant.s.  The  audience  filled  tlie  hall.  • 


rn^#6pd  Enamble,  a new  chamber  music  organi  , 
.ade  its  first  bow  in  .-^olian  Hall  last  evening.  Ths: 
body  of  players  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  its 
ir perform  on  strings  and  wood  wind.  ‘ j 

* imwiciaM  ar«*  Josef  Sfopa)':,  j ' i 

Bmnticl  Kuskin.  second  violin:  performances  rather  than  the 

Cores,  vloltt;  Abriini  Porodkln.  Ujj,„ifieanre  of  the  proBram.  Tltc  rocep- 
amenn  Balllson.  clarinet,  and  iion  of  the  Knaemble  must  have  cn- 


Shneon  Belllson,  clarinet,  and 
jur  I.oe5ser,  piano.  The  pniRrani 
the  Initial  concert  conBl.>;tcd  of 
toiart’s  cpilntct  In  A.  opus  581;  u trio 
•rsloi)  of  .Stravlnsk.v’s  “Hl.stoire  d'un 
Ol<l'«t.'’  Saens’s  quintet,  opus 

J;  an  andante  by  Kreln  on  a Jor\dsh 
•Ik  In  nie.  and  a pketeb  by  I’it)ko- 
eff  on  t wo  Hebrew  themes. 

The  indef.ttigable  l.coKue  of  Com- 
osers  Introduced  the  Stravinsky 
lusie  ,a  yo or  or  so  ago  In  a form  call- 
ig  for  more  Inatrunients.  It  makes 
Itle  difference,  however,  whether  t.be 
isii  on  enls  arc  few  or  as  numerous 
j lei'\  >s  In  reiitral  Park.  The  thing 
: lii-t  worthy  of  Stravinsky.  It  is 
nipahly  a feeble  attempt  to  be  smart 
I the  !.it.  st  fashion. 

A •■mposer  cannot  always  be  at  hie 
,cst.  to  bo  sure,  but  the  conviction  is 
ipi.llv  deepening  that  the  moderns 
ith  all  their  strange  contrivances  ar<r 

I a worse  dilemma  than  the  conven- 
onallsts.  They  apparently  have  said  It 

II  and  .tre  In  a state  of  desperation. 
;ut  that  Is  loo  pregnant  a topic  to  be 
iscussed  at  this  time. 

Thi-  Mozart  quintet,  written  in  those 
iiiiful  years  which  brought  forth  also 
Co-^'  fan  tutte,”  gave  the  new  en- 
mblr  oppoi  t-Qnlty  to  display  Its  string 
nd  cli  rlnot  qualities,  while  in  the 
Stravinsky  number  and  the  Saint- 
er,:=  (luintet  the  pianist,  Arthur 
,oo'si  ■■  was  enabled  to  exhibit  his 
leai!  'oniinlc,  good  tone  and  incisive 
hythm.  The  new  organization  prom- 
ises v.'ell  and  need  not  be  driven  Into 
;,ie  modern  morass  In  search  of  ma- 


lifor  performances  rather  than  the 

fieanee  of  the  program.  Tlw  recep- 
tion of  the  Knaemble  mual  have  en- 
couraged it.s  personnel. 

Oliver  Denton  riaja. 

Oliver  Denton  gave  a concert  of  three 
jiano  eoncerto.s.  with  accompaniment  of 
111  orchestra  conducted  by  Chalmers 
riifton.  last  niglit  In  Town  Hall.  Mr. 
penton  had  chosen  his  concertl  wisely 
for  the  oeca.slon.  They  were  works  of 
(las.'ical  mold  and  suitable  for  pe.iform- 
Jinvc  in  a .small  auditorium.  The  concerto 
in  K major  of  J.  S. 
piogram;  it  was  followed 
in  D major,  op.  21.  of  .Joseph  Haydn- 
and  Bccthcven's  concerto  in  B rial. 
Op.  10.  , . . 

Mr.  Drnton  brought  to  the  Interpreta- 
lion  of  Bach  his  substantial  equipment 
las  a pianist,  an  obvious  appreciation  of 
form,  and  straightforward  musical  style. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  show  forth  as 
a dazzling  virtuoso,  or  t°  confuse  con- 
ductor and  audience  with  far-fetchra 
interpretive  ideas.  Each  inovement  was 
given  Its  proper  style ; the  music 
permitted  its  normal  expression  accord- 
ing to  the  indications  of  the  composer 
in  the  score.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Den- 
ton  proved  his  sincerity  deptli 

of  his  mu.siclanshlp  by  refraining  from 
anything  that  could  come  between  the 
audience  and  composer. 

The  circumstances  of  the  performance 
, and  the  Intimacy  of  the  hall  were  pe- 
culiarlv  favorable  to  a delightful  com- 
position.  The  approval  of  the  audience 
cTcw  as  the  concert  conductor  and  Mr. 
Denton  repeated  the  last  movement  of 
the  Beethoven  concerto. 


Mitt  Rothberg  in  ‘L’Africana.  | 

M«\  erheer’.s  colorful  ‘’1/ Afrleimi'  | 
wn.-i  Kiv'-n  at  the  MetropolltMu  «.>p«-rn  j 
U.iu.ac  111  t i vr-ulng.  And  .Mr.  UIgll. 
<n  the  gi  l.so  Of  that  Inufipld  enid'-rcr, 
V'daro  dti  Onvia,  sallod  for  th"  l.vM  , 
timo  this  fciison  about  1h<-  C\po  of 
Giinil  Hops.  This  occaalon  of  hli 
final  nppenrniice  brought  out  many 
faithful  frlemls  who  were  ready  with 
.■inlvoii  of  api'lauso  after  the  .tenor's 
every  aria.  Mr.  lllgll  was  In  o.xcol- 
lent  voice;  the  .singable  music  of 
Meyerbeer  Is  congonlnl  to  him  and 
he  sang  with  admirable  delivery  and 
imoro  restraint  than  usual.  Mr.  Gigli 
; received  an  ovation  and  many  flow- 
ers after  the  third  act. 
j Miss  Rothberg  was  announced  as 
* Indisposed,  but  she  sang  the  role  of 
j Sclika  with  fine  style  and  much 
1 beauty  of  tone.  Her  voice  showed  no 
trace  of  fatigue  and  her  final  scene 
jwon  her  much  applause.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cast  was  familiar,  wl'h 
iMlss  Mario  an  appealing  Ine.t  and 
Me.ssrs.  Didur,  Anan-lan.  Bada,  Danlse 
{and  Kothier  in  other  Important  roles. 
Mr.  Serafln  conducted. 
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htringwood  Jgnsemble. 

The  Stringwood  Knsenible  made  Its 
rst  public  appearance  in  this  city  last 
Ight  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  members  are  . 
3sef  Stopak  and  Samuel  Kushkin,  first  ! 
nd  second  violins  : Michael  Cores,'  viola  : 
bram  Borodkin,  'cello;  Simeon  Belli-; 
in,  clarinet,  and  .\rthur  Boesser,  piano.  | 
he  program  was  unhackneyed,  if  a lit-  | 
o long,  beginning  with  the  Mozart  I 
lai'inei  quintet  in  .-V  major,  op.  JOS. 
nd  including  first  performances  here  of  1 
iravinskv's  ;*i  rangement  of  a suite  , 
■ora  hl.s  ■•‘Hi.Moiie  du  Sohlaf  for  ''Jo- 
n.  clarinet  and  piano  and  Prokofieff  s 
Sketch  on  Two  .Jewish  Themes,  op. 
t.  for  clarinet,  piano  and  string  quar- 
ct.  The  other  items  were  Saint-Saens  s 
■iano  quintet  in  A minor,  op.  J1.  and 
riein's  -Andante,  based  upon,  a Jewish 
f>lk  theme.  . ... 

The  first  public  performances  of  this 
.i-ganization  made  a notably  favorable 
mpresslon.  The  individual  materials  is 
inlformly  good.  Several  of  the  players 
lave  made  appearances  in  this  and  oBier 
itics  as  soloists.  Mr,  Bellisoti’s  fine 
one  and  musielanly  qualities  are  known 
through  his  performances  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  But  these  are  not 
onlv  gifted  individual  performers;  they  t 
rday  with  a true  sense  of  ensemble , 
llieir  ton.al  balance  and  mutual  under-  . 
standing  betoken  a new  concert  organ- 
ization which  should  prove  of  value  to 
the  musical  public.  Mozart’s  quintet 
wa.s  :i  considerable  test  for  such  an  oc- 
•asion  and  would  have  exposed  any 


Slriiigivood  Ensemble  Has  ils  Moments, 
Setho  of  M'hicli  Are  Not 
SANDIVIcn  made  of  Stravinsky  bc- 
-ween  two  thick  layers  of  Mozart  and 
Saint-Saens  composed  the  program  of  the 
Stringwood  Ensemble  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
light.  Three  short  nnnibers,  based  on 
J ■'Wish  themes,  were  given  as  a chasei. 

•A  clarinet  was  featured  in  the  Mozart 
qub,itet  and  a piano  twittered  loudly  in 
the  ^alnt-Saens  ditto.  Both  instruments, 
were\?xcellently  handled,  but  their  over- 
emphasis, particularly  that  of  Ihc  piano 
In  two  of  tho  movenieiits.  destroyed  the 
perfect  balance  observed  by  the  string 
ciuartet.  AVe  don’t  like  a clarinet,  an.\- 
how,  or  a pianist  who  picks  Imaginary 


“L’Afrlcana”  is  a poor  opera  tor  a 
tenor  farewell,  inasmuch  as  Vasco  Da 
Gama  does  not  appear  In  the  final 
scene — which  is  devoted  to  the  so- 
prano alone.  Consequently  Mr.  Gigli  : 
had  to  be  content  with  the  applause 
and  flowers  that  followed  his  "Para-  i 
disio"  aria.  These  floral  donations! 
reminded  one  of  the  old  Farrar  days  j 
as  they  came  falling  to  the  tenor’s 
feet  from  the  heights.  The  locale  of  | 
"L'Africana’s”  scenes  Is  rather  un-  j 
certain,  but  Mr.  Gigli,  for  a moment, 
seemed  to  be  standing  in  the  Garden 
of  Allah.  Some  of  the  bouquets  he 
tos.sed  off  stage  and  one  he  handed 
to  the  Invisible  prompter,  who,  from 

his  little  box,  keeps  the  opera  going. 
Mr.  Gigli  threw  a bountiful  supply  of 
kisses  toward  the  audience  and  finally 
got  away  without  tears. 


fii.sclla  -Nj;  II,  a nil.  llunKa.'iun 
vlollni.st  of  .-lixlcen,  niado  her  dt  liui  in 
Town  Hull  in  the  evening.  Sh'-  .J 
closed  a reposeful,  jing  man- 

ner, good  intonation  and.  In  .sl,i--— r 
l-.i.'-sages,  a mellow  tone.  She  wu.s 
'venturesome  enough  to  open  h--r  con-  . 
cert  with  the  Bach  Chaconn.'  iin- 
1 accompanied.  Xot  a wl.se-  mo  v,  almv- ' 
■the  usual  fault;  -if  iinmaturii;  were 
, onl.v  too  ohvious.  Tie  principal  thing 
I tho  vlollni.st  missiii  jp  t||,  Chaconne' 
Mas  il.s  fomii  and  outlin-’.  I 

! 'I  lie  W'einiaw.sky  1)  .Minor  Con-  ■ .10.  . 
.with  Nicolai  Schnecr  on  ;he  idaiio,  -,-.asi 
[more  to  her  liking.  .Mi.ss  .Non,  it  \\a;;l 
Istated,  is  a pupil  of  Huha>-,  who  wa.«  I 
represented  on  the  luogram  hy  hi;; 
“Zephyr.” 


I . "MandraKola,"  a New  Opera  ( omique.  b> 
Ignatz  Waghaller 

“lyj -^^N'DIlAGOEA, 


CONCERT  ARTISTS  AT  THE  HIP 


Mile,  and  Orville  Harrold  Are 

Features  of  a Strong  Program 

The  higher  forms  of  musical  art  clashed 
br.-w  nr  a nlanlst  wno  picas  o'  x- 

from  the  with  the  So-called  lower  at  the  Hippodrome 
> iolets  when  he  raises  his  hands  irom  ine  e 

havfi  to  be  yesterday  when  a concert  planiste  and 
keyboard.  We  presume  they  have  to  oe,  j -> 

, ,,  , i . „ If  an-  operatic  tenor  of  International  repute  op- 

but  when  they  insist  on  BEing,  it  an  ^ orchestra  and  a delineator 

work  of  the  quartet  was  mathe-  ot  popular  tunes.  The  audience  displayed 

,,  , . baioncp  no  partiality,  but  this  reviewer  is  compelled 

nnltlcal  in  Us  precision  -and  balance,  .v  i • 


clsioii  -and  balance,  «...  ....o  senator  with  a young  wife,  who  was 

of  expression  which  *^y  that  the  higher  exceeded  i^  marry  him  by  a scheming  mother. 

lit  when  the  clarinet,  interest.  3 \ ,rj<,e,  the  wife,  is  loved  by  Florio. 

..  Mile.  Magda  Brard,  who  has  been  heard  -r-,  h=  n him 


though  tlie  delicacy 
U managed  to  exhibit 
and  plano'  paused  for  lack  of  breath,  pie- 
vented  such  teamwork  from  becoming  me- 
chanical. Left  to  themselves  the  string 
quartet  could  have  given  a very  enjoy- 
able concert,  their  ensemble  perfoi’iliance, 
at  the  odd  times  when  they  could  be 
heard,  being  among  the  best  we  have  lis- 
tened to  this  year. 

The  .Stravinsky  "Suite  de  L'liTstolre  du 
Soldat’’  made  into  a trio  fOr  clarinet,  vlo- 


Mlle.  Magda  Brard,  who  has  been  heard 
In  concert  for  the  pa^t  few  seasods,  gave 
Saint-Saens.  Grieg  and  other  composers’ 
work,  while  Max  Bendix  conducted  the  or- 
chestra. 

.Orville  Harrold,  playing  his  second  en- 
gagement at  the  big  house  this  season, 
a-ecelved  a tremendous  ovation,  but  it  is  children,  bringing  his  drug 

doubtful  If  the  lormer  Metropolitan  tenor  ,nandragola.  Of  course  the  ’ doctor'’  is 
ever  wa’s  accorded  a bigger  hand  any  time  equally,  of  course.  Beatrice 

In  his  career  than  yesterdaj'  ^hen  he  sang  j-yjjg  love  with  him  and  ihe  husband  la 

Gounods  "Ave  Maria  to  a violin  obbligato  iTQodwloked.  Xot  much  of  a plot,  but  it 


a new  opera  com- 
ique  by  Ignatz  Waghalter,  ili 
rector  of  tlie  State  Symphony  Orchestra, 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
last  night  at  a private  performance  in  the 
Princess  Theatre  and  will  have  its  first 
public  representation  tonight. 

The  libretto  wa.s  taken  from  the  Flor 
entlno  sixteenth  century  romance  of  the 
same  name  by  .Niccolu  Macchiavelli  and 
adapted  to  tlto  English-speaking  stage  by 
.^Ifred  Kreymbourg.  author  of  ’’Trouba- 
dour.” It  is  the  story  of  an  old  Italian 
senator  with  a young  wife,  who  was  forced 

Bea- 
biit  Is 

unapproachable.  To  he  p him  gain  his 
end  his  friend,  Lelio.  engages  Dromlo 
a knavish  friend  of  the  husband,  Pan- 
dolfo,  to  pave  the  way. 

Dromio,  trading  upon  his  friendship  for 
Pandolfo,  induce.s  him  to  bring  a famous 
doctor,  Pafnuclus,  to  treat  his  wife  so  that 


nrt.-i  I . oiiaiu.-ia.,..-  .j"  Imovement  -when  the  composer  evidently  — - - - 

casion  and  would  have  exposed  any  , i-tiin.-  oi  wts  one  of  the  most  touchingly  beautiful 

fundamental  weaknesses.  In  the  latter  forgot  himself  to  the  extent  of  letting  a|  tny  ^-aiidevUt*  ar,a 

movements— the  early  ones  were  not  ...  things  ever  conceived  for  vaudeville  and| 


ihi  and  piano  was  heard  for  the  first  time 

here  and  Mr.  Banton  or  somebody  should  r ■ ^ . 

see  that  it  is  the  last.  Except  in  one  short  bV  Bendix  and  ptano  accompaniment  of 
I -■  I ^flle.  Brard.  This  portion  of  the  program 


hean;  by  this  writer— these  tests  wtwe 
met  In  a commendable  manner.  Mr. 
Bellison's  clarinet  found  at  times  a 
euphonious  background  and  at  other 
times  a delightful  tonal  complement  in 
the  performances  of  the  strings.  In 
phrasing  and  shading  the  musici^s 
.showed  their  knowledge  arid  comprehen- 
sion of  the  composer. 

Saint-flaiins’s  quartet  gave  Mr.  Boesscr 
opportunity  to  display  his  fluency  and 
his  gifts  as  an  ensemble  player.  He  took 
ihe  lead  brilliantly  when  occasion  of- 
fered, or  appropriately  subordinated  his 
tone  to  that  of  his  companions.  The 
music  itself  doc.s  not  call  for  profound 
interpretive  qualities.  Saint  Saens  says 
little  or  nothing  w-lth  astonishing  savoir- 
faire.  It  Is  not  easy,  howev-er.  to  listen 
to  the  whole  of  this  glib,  well-written 
composition  without  desiring  something 
more  pungent— this  despite  a perform- 
ance which  met  fully  its  demands. 

Strav'lnsky’s  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat 
was  heard  In  Us  original  form  at  a con- 
cert given  by  the  Leagvie  of  Composers 
last  winter.  It  sounded,  if  anything 


Is  If  three  small  boys  were  "playing  i - ■ 

chestra.”  AVe  saw  no  particular  leasom  At  tbe  Hinpodrome. 


for  Iho  sheaves  of  music  paper  before  each 
player,  as  the  effect  could  not  have  been 
more  ludicrous  had  the  fingers  of  each 
in-jsician  been  aJlovv-ed  to  stray  over  his 
instrument  with  a total  disregard  for  the 
discordant  blatancies  of  the  others.  The 
Saint-Saens  number  was  more  pyrotechnic 
than  nielcdlous,  but  the  Mozart  quintet 
more  than  made  up  any  deficiency  in  this 
direction. 

Another,  ensemble  performance  was 
given  at  5 o’clock  at  the  Criterion  Theatre, 
where  "'Wilderness,’’  a piece  for  string 
quartet  by  A.  D.  R.  Sullivan,  had  a first 
jhearing  before  an  invited  audience.  The 


c,/ 


serves  its  purpose  as  well  a a moat 
librettos,  and  is  neither  tiresome  nor  pleas- 

“xtent  or  letting  ai  --  — ..  . — )ng.  Just  an  ordinary  affair  with  stupid 

sli-ht  melody  slip  in.  the  piece  sounded;  things  ever  conceived  for  vaudeville  and  and  worse  lyrics,  both  of  which 

bne'ii  iiiviu  > . p .....  1 nACkihi-^  i--ould  be  heard  nowhere  else  thani  pj^y  jm.y  a^lrs. 

There  is  little  that  is  atrikinf:  in  the 
music.  It  is  mostly  recitative  in  archaic 
I'orm,  with  here  and  there  .solos,  d-jos  and 
quartets.  Now  and  then  there  is  a pleas- 
ing tune — generally  saccharine — and  some 
of  tho  concerted  music  might  have  been 
more  pleasing  If  the  compooer  and  orches 
tra  had  not  dragged  tt  so  unmercifully. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  a chance  with 
singers  and  actors  of  ability.  Thiima.-; 
Conkoy.  a clover  musical  comedy  comedian, 
did  his  best  to  gsJvanlso  tho  affair  into  life, 
but  he  wa.s  hopelessly  swamped  In  an  ama 
I'-urlsh  performance  which  was  most  Ure- 
some.  Even  a very  friendly  audience  -was 
reduced  by  more  than  onahalf  at  the  »nd. 


last  winter.  It  sounded.  It  anytning.  hv-iiihb  

Ijyire  effective  last  night,  owing  to  the  Icompositton,  commendably  brief  (it  is  the 

?u'?farl-"aVrpt^ble?Ts  T'Sd?  ?or  Tir.st  part  of  an  unfinished  suite),  one  of 


Gisella  Neu  in  Debut. 

Gi.sella  X'eu.  a violiiii.st  from  Hungary 
by  way  of  Cuba,  made  her  X’ew  1 ork 
d6but  last  evening  at  the  Town  Hall, 
winning  patiently  and  pluckily  an  audi- 
ence in  no  great  ha.ster  to  giant  its  fa- 
vor. Bach’s  unaccompanied  chaconne 

was  an  unu.sual  starting 
to  a newcomer’s  nei’vous.  Incisive  Ion 
and  imnner.  AVieniaw.skr.s  D-minor 
concerto,  with  Nicolai  Schnecr  s neat 
support  at  the  piano,  found  Miss  Ncu  in 

I her  native  ^atniospherc  in  the  ic  . o- 


her  naiive  uuuu.'*pi»rix-  *»•  '“v,,  • Vi 
manza.  if  less  so  in 

of  melodies  “k  la  /ingrara.  The  indi- 
viduality and  playful  rhythm, 
here  strangelv  enough,  appeared  in  the 
ensuing  introduction  to  Saint-Saens  s 
"Rondo  Capriccioso,  done  ’'Utb  rich 

|uliar-fy“‘rdapt^ble:"a5  TrsiemedT  for  first  part  of  an  tinimisnea  suue;  one  o-  tone  on  the  lower 

fuch  music.  The  composition  sounded  those  chosen  by  Joslah  Zuro  in  his  Amer-  dent  ‘aste  that  e.n neu  y’ig„xtemps. 

ican  composers’  contest,  w_as  pleasing  and  j ™®U\re:’"sXma"iln.  Hubay.  Kivisler 

^g  in  it.  The  Kreln  Andante  is  rath-  melodious  and  skillfully  written.  It  was  and  Auer.  

,'wT"jewish^Them^^^  character  Iwell  played  by  four  members  of  the  fcun-  . prancis  MacMillan  in  Recital, 

with  the  theme.s  but  adds  little  to  them,  Symphonic  Society — Drago  Jovano-  ■ audience  of  good  size  attended  the 

Lranscrip^mn'^^tlian'  a"creatJve  Effort  on  jVitch,  Leo  Trebaez,  William  Kautzenbach  p,.g„cjs  Mac.MIllan’s  violin  re- 

ih»  part  of  the  composer.  and  Harry  Rabinovvitch.  cilals  at  Cai-negie  Mall  last  evening. 

The  concert,  after  all.  was  important  MacMillan  began  with  a Goldmark 


• “MANDRAGOLA.”  j 

An  opera  comique,  by  Ignatz  Waghalter.  I 
Adapted  hy  Alfred  Kreymborg  fronj  tih«  I 
romance  by  Niccoll  Machiavelll.  I're-  f 
sented  by  the  Little  Opera  of  Amarlct,  Inc.  I 
THK  CAST. 

Dromio.  a Go-Betwern Thomie  Conkoy 

Klorio Ivconard  Snyder 

I-^lio Charles  Schenck 

Pandolfo.  a Wealthy  Senator.  .Ernest  Otto 
Hratricc.  the  Young  Wife. Frances  PapeHc 

The  Mother  of  Beatrice Louise  Dose 

Blanca,  Pandolfo’s  Xlece... Marla  Semaon 
laisette.  a Maid Gladys  Durha 
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A Servant.... Maria  RcUley 

nnaina i>ue  Lake 

F.lena Rose  Hartzell 

Constanza Myrtle  McGovern 

Marla Ruth  Powers 

Rodolfo .' Bradford  Hunt 

rmberto Michel  Sherry 

Carlo Clifford  Crosby 

Alfio Miller  Dcvereaux 

Bartolomeo Joe  Kayser 

-AT  THE  PRI.N’CESS  THEATRE. 


•'.Mandragola,”  as  was  narrated  in  an- 
other column  of  this  periodical  on  Jlon- 
day.  was  the  respite  of  Machiavelli  dur- 
ing the  years  when  he  was  forced  by  the 
local  authorities  to  write  down  the  his- 
tory of  Florence,  but  the  great  Niccoli— 
were  he  present  at  the  “repetition  gen- 
erale"  of  the  comic  opera  adaption  of 
his  play  at  the  Princess  Theatre  last 
night— must  wish  that  he  had  left  phys- 
:.-s  alone  and  stuck  to  his  Babbittry. 
This  production  come  as  a ghastly— yes, 
ghastly  in  its  true  Sir  Algernon  sense— 
anti-clima.y  to  a season  thus  far  rich  in 
light  operas. 

But  the  esteemed  J»aciiiavelli  is  not  to 
be  censored  because  his  twice-edged 
story  has  been  bungled  into  dulness  and 
his  naughty  subtleties  sterilized  into 
stupidities.  What  could  the  dear,  dou- 
ble-fdced  old  gentleman  know  of  modern 
play  juries  and  librettists— especially  the 
latter.  i 

If  "Mandragola”  was  exceptionally 
tuneful  one  might  close  one's  eyes  and 
he  compassionate,  but  it  isn’t.  With 
every  line  set  to  music,  there  is  hardly 
one  air  which  is  more  than  ordinarily 
pleasing,  let  alone  arrestingly  melodious. 
There  are  no  good  lyrics  in  the  piece  or 
chorus  singing,  the  mere  voluminousness 
of  which  might  have  stayed  the  audience 
which  filtered  regularly  toward  the  exits 
after  the  rise  of  the  second  curtain  last 
night. 

“Mandragola’’  was  first  presented  in 
Berlin  in  1913,  and,  we  understand,  en- 
( .loyed  some  popularity  there,  which  is 
attributable  only  to  a vast  superiority  in 
the  German  edition  of  thg  opera,  or  an 
equally  vast  inferiority  in  German  pre- 
war tastes.  Along  with  the  libretto  and 
music,  the  direction  of  the  production  is 
poor,  i.hile  the  voices  in  the  opera  are 
adequate  enough,  it  is  rare  indeed  that 
the  acting  attains  to  mediocrity, 

C.  M.  W. 

‘Romeo  et  Juliette’  Sung. 

The  performance  of  Gounods 
“nomeo  et  Juliette”  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  evening  was  an 
impressive  one  of  much  'beauty,  o 
viouslv  delighting  a brilliant  audience 
which  packed  tlie  house.  -Edwara 
Johnson,  who  has  been  frequently  pre- 
vented from  assuming  his  excellent 
role  bn  former  occasions  by  indisposi- 
llon  on  the  all  important  day,  sang 
the  music  of  the  member  of  the  house 
of  Montagu  and  Miss  Lucrezia  Bori 
inimitable  portrayal  of 


The  Little  Opera  of  America  is  the  title  of  a new  organi- 
zation which  plans  to  present  lyric  plays  and  operettas  suit- 
able for  performance  in  small  theaters.  Its  first  offering 
will  be  made  this  evening  at  the  Princess  Theater.  The  or- 
ganization has  adopted  the  French  cutsom  of  preceding  a 
public  production  by  a “repetition  generate”  and  this  took 
place  last  evening.  It  is  permissible  to  treat  this  private  ex- 
hibition as  a first  performance  and  to  make  kno-vsm  to-day  the 
nature  of  the  new  woi'k.  _i: 

This  Is  a three  act  light  opera  called 
|''Mandragola,'’  the  hook  by  Alfred 


1 


gave  her 
Juliet1‘ . 

Her  interpretation  is  a familiar  one. 
Mi-.  .Johnson’s  less  so.  Together  their 
performances  in  this  work  undoubtedly 
form  two  of  the  most  satisfactorily 
filled  roles  in  the  house  repertoiie. 
The  innate  refinement  and  polish  in 
every  department  of  Mr.  Johnson  s of 
fectivc  talents,  his  superb  diction,  his 
inastc.  ly  and  moving  control  of  mood 
in  ‘he  l alcbny  scene  are  hut  details  of 
an  in  ' rru-etation  well  nigh  flawless  in 
histrionic  respects.  ^ 

His  singing  last  night  was  some- 
what disappointing.  Not  in  method, 
style  and  tone  production,  perhaps,  I 
tvj  in  native  quahttes  of  freshness, 
'ullness  and  charm.  His  voice  lacked, 

■ furee  and  volume  when  it  -was  most. 

nf  -ded.  Its  passion  was  sometimes; 

I forced.  But  in  lyric  recitatives  of  a 
' more  quiet  character  his  voice  was 
' vised  -with  much  skill  and  beauty  of 
tone, 

Mi.ss  Bori’s  Juliette  was  a delight  to 
j 11  1 ear  and  e.ve,  a very  vision  of  love- 
ii  ' ns,  and  the  qualities  of  pathos, 
i„'i  sion  and  poignant  longing  she  used 
wiih  admirable  and  effective  restraini 
The  entire  range  of  her  voice  revealec 
' 3 ^xh  beauty  and  fullness  of  ton>-  not 
vai- u ■■btained  even  by  this  depend.- 
a lie  ai  tisf. 

" le  remainder  of  the  ca.sl  includf  d 
• ; i - i;  Limiliar  figures  as  Mr.  Ilotliier' 
he  benevoleii  Friar  Laurent.  Mr 
f ■ El.  a,  who  sang  well  and  gav.j  a 
' ory  performance  as  MercuHo, 
.'iiii;  .ii.  r ’i  ..  Dldur,  Bada  and  1‘altrl- 
ni  i,  e ho  contributed  imporl.int  de- 
‘ ,1  .1  a'-rell  k it  • semble.  ."Utss 

■ 1.  :a n.-.i.s  made  a lithe,  a* tractive 
: -bn  : an.i  Mi.ss  Wakefield  assumed 
hi  duii -a  oi  Gertrude  with  confi- 


Kreymborg  and  the  music  by  Ignatz- 
AVaghalter,  at  present  conductor  of 
the  SUte  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
opera  is  not  new.  It  was  first  given, 
and  -with  great  success,  in  Berlin  in 
1913,  when  Miss  Eleanor  Painter  was 
the  prima  donna. 

libretto  is  based  on  a comedy 
wriuen  by  Machiavelli  in  his  early 
years.  The  story  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  the  novels  of  Boccaccio 
and  in  these  days  of  troubled  con- 
science may  attract  the  attention  of 
the  play  jury.  Pandoif.o,  a merchant 
nearing  old  age,  has  married  Beatrice. 
a girl  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
goodness.  With  her  a youthful  no- 
bleman named  Florio  has  fallen  in 
love. 

■Wanted  to  Be  a Father. 

Noiv  Pandoljo  -would  much  like  to 
he  a father.  One  Dr.  Dromio  tells 
him  that  he  might  be  aided  by  the 
Mandragola  root,  whose  virtues  Paph- 
nuzlus,  a,  Neapolitan  physician,  has 
discovered.  Paphnuzius,  who  is  of 
cour.se  Florio  in  disguise,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  home  of  PantJoUfo  to 
administer  the  new  treatmeni,  which 
he  does  <tb  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  every  one  concerned.  'Pandoljo  is 
made  happy  by  the  prospect  of  an 
heir  and  Beatrice  and  Florio  by  his 
blindness^ 

The  outline  of  the  story  herewith 
given  dare  not  include  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  dialogue.  These  are  for 
the  now  hardened  public.  The  action 
of  the  opera  is  picturesque.  The 
Florentine  environment  is  well  sug- 
gested by  the  scenery  and  the  costum- 
ing of  the  production  is  rich  and 
tasteful.  The  score  is  built  on  fa- 
miliar lines.  The  dialogue  is  all  sung 
in  arioso  and  perhaps  in  its  original 
form  moved  smoothly.  But  in  the 
English  translation  it  limps  and  halts 
and  distorts  words  and  phrases  till 
one’s  patience  is  sorely  tried. 

Nor  do  the  rnelodic  lines  of  the  dia- 
logue, which  constitutes  the  major  por-j 
tion  of  the  music,  suggest  the  possi-j 
blllty  of  fluency  and  elegance.  Thej 
; muscial  phrases  are  short,  ofien  spas- 
modic and  quite  as  devoid  of  formal! 
connection  as  the  ancient  stock  phrases 
of  the  shop  worn  Italian  recitative. 
The  airs  of  the  opera  are  few’  and  gen- 
erally ineffective.  The  best  is  the  song 


French  Soprai»i>  Gives  Recital. 

Miss  .Adeie  Bliss,  B'rench  soprano, 
m5si.sted  jjy  Vladimir  L’ubinsky,  cellist, 
and  F'rank  Bibb,  accompanist,  gave 
her  annual  song  recital,  here  last  eve-i 
Ing  m ,\eolian  Hall.  Miss  Bliss  sang, 
first  a pleasing  seieclion  of  miscel-' 
laneous  songs  and  airs  from  com-, 
posers  of  several  lands,  and  then,  fol- 
lowing a group  of  solos,  including  a 
seventeenth  century  air  of  Eccles, 
played  by  Mr.  Dubinsky,  she  appeared: 
In  a gown  of  the  period  and  gave' 
eight  enih  century  pa.storale.s  by' 
Weekeriin,  and  among  other  lyrics 
"Ees  Belles  Manieres.”  arranged  by 
T)eems  Taylor,  and  the  “Gavotte”  from 
“Manon.” 

Miss  Bliss  pleased  an  audience  of 
con.slderable  size  by  her  singing.  I^er 
style  had  much  charm  and  her  voice, 
while  not  always  firm  and  smooth, 
had  freshne.ss  and  resonance. 


Students’  Concert 

The  students’  scrie.s  conGert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening  brought  forth  two 
honorable  favorites  of  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg's  repertoire,  Beethoven's  “Eroica’' 
sv’Tnphony  and  the  strenuous  strains 
of  Richard  Btrau.ss's  "Ein  Heldcnle- 
hen.” 

Bdth  of  these  compositions  the  or- 
chestra can  play  blindfolded  and  well.! 
with  or  without  a conductor.'and  it  isi 
quite  sufficient  to  record  that  under' 
Mr.  Mengeiberg’.s  .stirring  hat,-m  they 
were  rendered  last  evening  with  dra- 
matic effectiveness, ’both  of  them  fine 
summations  of  two  very  different 
types  of  heroes.. 

Singer  Gives  “Dixie  Evening.” 

.^n  entertainment  styled  a “Dixie 
Evening”  was  given  by  R.  En-miet 
Kennedy,  a singer  and  reader  of 
Eoulsiana,  at  Town  Hall  lasj;  night. 
Mr.  Kennedy  began  his  program  w’ith 
a group  of  calls  or  street  cries  of  the 
“'ti  marchands”  of  New  Orleans,  and 
then  he  gave  stories  of  negro  life 
from  his  own  admirable  book,  the 
"Black  Cameos.”  I>ater  he  gave  more 
stories  from  the  same  source  whic'n 
■told  about  "Seeing  Spirits,”  ‘‘Aunt 
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Sophie's  Wake”  and  “Li.ska’s  Chil-; 
dren,”  and  he  also  sang  negro  spirit-, 
uals  and  folk  songs.  i 

A few  years  ago  Eouise  Alice  Will-' 
iams  of  Georgia  was  heard  here  in  | 
in  praise  of  love,  sung  1^-  Bianca,\“An  Evening  in  Dixie”  and  Ednas 
Pnndolfo's  niece,  in  the  second  act.  IThomas  ha.s  appeared  in  similar  pro-  j 
This  number  liad  to  be  repeated  at  the  grams.  That  there  are  many  resl- 
dress  rehearsal  last  evening  when  the  dents  in  this  city  bound  to  Dixieland 
audience  acted  just  as  audiences  do  at  by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship  is  proven 


Hasr-  Imanp 
discreet  a:!-‘. 


ict-l  i n al- 
)Ucn  eloquent 


public  performances. 

(iood  Trio  for  Three  t>Ien. 

There  is  a tolerably  good  trio  for 
three  men  in  the  first  act  and  a ma- 
chine made  qtiartet  for  one  mezzo  so- 
I’rano  and  three  men  in  the  second. 
The  orchestration  is  discreet.  It  has  a 
subdued  quality,  but  a well  knit  tex- 
ture. It  seemed  last  evening  to  be 
merely  a background  and  to  have  little 
significance  in  itself.  The  chief  at- 
tr-'iction  of  the  opera  be.sides  its  pic 
torial  features  is  its  highly  diverting 
story,  whicli  moves  along  those  ex- 
tremely broad  lines  of  disclosure  of 
pi-iAte  affairs  which  seemed  to  he 
habitual  in  medieval  life  and  still  more 
so  in  the  brilliantly  illumined  days  of 
the  Renaissance.  About  the  perform- 
ance nothing  should  be  said  until  it  if 
given  before  the  box  office  public,  but 
It  hart  a rather  unfinished  effect  las. 
evening. 

Ernest  Otto  as  Pandoljo.  Thoma^ 
Cenkey  as  Dromw,  I^eonard  Snyder  as 
1^‘orio,  Charles  Sclienck  a%  Lcito.  Miss 
Ffences  Paperte  as  Beatrice  and 
I’aifia  -\yers  as  Bianca  were  the  priii- 
sipair.  Some  of  these  will  have  alterJ 
nates  ^ ’ times.  Mg  Waghalter  con 
ducted  tlov  rerfci-mance  or  rather  the 
private  levpirA’cn. 


by  the  interest  shown  in  any  Dixie 
program  that  infrequently  conies 
along  in  the  course  of  concert  events. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  heard  by  a large 
and  deeply  interested  audience  which 
he  readily  incited  to  laughter  or  moved 
to  pathos.  He  specializes  in  depicting 
the  life  of  the  negro  as  still  found  in 
out  of  the  way  places  of  the  South. 
He  tells  his  stories  with  a .smooth  in- 
flection of  voice  and  remarkable  com- 
mand of  negro  dialeict,  and  the  same 
comments  might  apply  to  his  use  of 
his  barytone  voice  as  he  sings. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Jeanne  De  Vinus,  a soprano,  in  two 
groups  of  songs,  by  Slorrls,  Strickland 
and  other  writers.  In  a Bayou  song. 
“Howdy  Do  Mis’  Springtime,”  by 
Guien,  she  showed  that  she  could 
whistle  much  better  than  she  could 
sing.  Miss  Eou  Olp  was  at  the  piano. 

II  By  Deems  Taylor 


THE  PRINCESS  THEATRE. 

opera’  buffa  In  three  acts. j 


AT 

'Mandrftero’n , 


nook  adapted  : 


Klor^-nUne  torv.anv 
Mualo  by  Ikrnatz  \Va. 

Ullrich  Haupi.  Scenery  ’S-rid 
iU-rman  Rosse.  S'-jns:  in 
Waghalter  conducting. 

THE  CAST. 


Staffed  by 

costumes  by 
Enfflish,  Unatz 


■Hr 


•Piomas  Conkey 


Klorio,  in  lcv,t  wuh  . 

Leonard  I 

L^lo.  h!s  frisrid ChasiFs  j 

pAfldOifo.  a v.riiithy  P‘or»*xu*ne.  Otto  j 

Beatrice,  his  youriff  r if-*. . . .P^raiu-es  I 

Mother  of  ! iLo'ji****  fit-w-  I 

Bianca,  Pandoffo's  tieice Marta  I 

LlAOito,  a maid L>urtran;  j 

A Servant Maria  Reilley  \ 

iTen  and  Women  of  the  ToV.n,  I 

Scene:  Fioi^n.  e.  about  1^0.  j 

Any  rnovcrrit-nl  that  undertakes  ’o' 
foster  light  opera  In  English  in  I 
America  is  bound  to  be  faced  at  the  I 
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outset  by  tlie  di.sconcertlng  f.ict  that 
the  number  of  ligl.t  operas  ready  and 
waiting  to  bq  .sung  in  English  l.s  vr  ry 
small.  There  i.s  Gilbert  and  Sullivan;  ' 
and  then  there  is  ju.st  about  nothing. 
So  that  the  Little  Opera  of  America, 
Inc.,  which  opened  a sca.son  at  the  ‘ 
Princess  Theatre  last  night,  ouglu 
not  to  be  judged  too  harshly  for  be-  , 
ginning  witli  “Mandragola,”  which  | 
was  probaVily  'the  best  work  available  i 
at  anything  like  short  notice.  | 

The  program  had  it  that  “Man-  i 
dragola”  is  an  opera  comique — whic’o  ! 
it  is  not.  In  opera  comique — such  as  j 
“Pinafore” — the  dialogue  is  spoken.  | 
whereas  Mr.  yVaghalter’s  opera  is  , 
sung  from  beginning  to  end.  He  ’ 
-wrote  it  in '1913,  to  a German  text,; 
which  had  been  taken  from  a stor.v 
by  Macchiavelli.  The  plot,  which  all 
readers  of  Boccaccio  will  recognize, 
is  the  old  one  about  the  aged  hus- 
band, the  young  wife  and  the  young 
suitor.  Tlie  husband  wants  an  heir,  i 
and  the  suitor's  friends  pretend  that  j 
the  young  man  is  a great  magician  | 
who  can  bring  about  that  happy  con-  i 
summation.  'J’he  suitor  is  brought  j 
Into  the  house  disguised,  and  the  tra-  | 
ditional  liorn.s  are  eventually  planted  ; 
upon  the  head  of  the  unconscious  and 
grateful  dotard. 

This  decrepit  yarn  is  spread  out 
over  three  thin  and  actionless  acts  , 
liat  would  be  endurable  only  if  they 
were  made  the  vehicle  for  some  ^en- 
chanting music.  But  the  music  ot 
‘‘Mandragola’’  is  as  dull  as  the  book.- 
The  composer  has  elected  to  write 
his  score  in  the  style  of  Wagnerian 
music  drama,  with  the  singers  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  an  endless 
arioso  and  the  orchestra  supply- 
ing the  articulate  melody.  Un- 
fortunately the  orchestra  does  -nothing 
of  the  sort,  contenting  itself  mainly 
with  sustained  chords  and  scraps  of 
accompaniment  figures.  One  or  two 
sccne.s  are  fairly  tuneful,  at  least  by 
contrast,  but  there  i.s  not  a drop  of 
champagne  in  the  whole  score. 

.-Vlthough  there  were  glaring  dis- 
crepancies in  last  night's  performance, 
the  actors  must  not  be,  held  too  cul- 
pable. “Mandragola”  would  be  dull 
even  if  it  were  done  perfectly.  The 
music  is  not  only  uninterestln.g,  but 
hard  on  the  voices,  and  the  appaling 
English  version  of  the  book,  by  Alfred 
Kreymborg,  with  its  had  rhymes  and 
utter  disregard  of  quantity  and  ac- 
cent (he  rhymes  “wishes’’  with 
"riches”  and  accents  “vagabond”  and 
•‘principles”  on  the  "final  syllablel, 
made  intelligiblp  diction  almost  out 
of  the  question. 

Of  the  principals.  Thomas  Conkey 
sang  well  and  moved  -with  consldcr- 
ahle  ease  and  grace.  Frances  Pa- 
perte has  a, good  voice  and  some  feel- 
ing for  acting.  Ernest  Otto,  as  the 
aged-  cuckold,  went  through  bis  role 
Tvith  unction,  'effectiveness,  and  a 
itch  German  accent.  Alaria  Samson 
likewise  displayed  confidence  and  ex- 
pertness as  his  niece.  She  sang  well, 
albeit  vshrilly,  although  why  a minor 
character  such  as  Bianca  should  be 
assigned  the  centre  of  the  stage  to 
sing  the  big  -waltz  number,  with  the 
prima  donna  looking  on,  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  that  only  a com- 
poser. probably,  could  solve.  The 
rest  of  the  cast  ranged  f“T>m  fair  to 
amateurish. 

The  stage  direction  was  thorough- 
ly conventional,  but  it  served.  The 
costumes  -were  good.  The  first  act. 
a moonlit  street,  was  effective,  hut 
the  second  act  Interior  .seemed  gaudy 
■without  bein,g  amusing.  "Mandra- 
gola’i  is  rather  a faltering  start  to- 
•ward  a t>"pe  of  entertainment  that 
mu.st  be  perfectly  done  to  he  Inter- 
esting. But  at  least  it  is  a start. 
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riiiUi«rmonir  Orrhostm 

L^at  avwniPf'w  proKTam — the  HRlith  in 
th»>  prurient  R<rloi<  by  (lie  Phllhnrmon'C 
Orchestra  In  Cai-negie  Hall-  was  devoted 
entirely  to  expressions  of  heroic  Ideal  In 
the  nineteenth  century  music.  It  began 
with  Beethoven's  "Eh-olca”  Symphony — the 
compoBor's  favorite — and  before  the  end  of 
the  first  movement,  this  masterpiece  win 
firsl  place,  judged  by  the  approbation  of 
a large  and  appreclg.live  audience  whose 
contest  of  hands  brought  Mr.  Mengelberg 
five  times  to  the  front. 

The  Mg  houee  last  night  also  evidenced 
much  enjoyment  In  Richard  Strauss'  ’‘A 
Hero'*  Life."  a tone  poem  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Jlengelberg  and  his  Concertgebo 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam.  The  orchestra 
Interpretation,  assisted  by  Scipione  Guldi, 
the  Bocietyts  first  violinist,  in  the  solo 
part  and  B.  Jaenicke  in  the  solo  horn 
part  in  the  finale  had  great  power,  dash 
and  brilliance,  receiving  |jrolonged  ap- 
plause. 


ny  o.^iN  DotvAae 


Negro  Spiritual.^  and  Stories 

R.  Emmett  Kennedy  brought  an  au- 
thentic touch  of  the  South,  and  especially 
of  Jjoulslana,  to  Town  Hall  last  night, 
with  hie  negro  dialect  stories  and  spirit- 
uals. It  was  "Dixie  Evening,”  and  eo 
well  did  Mr.  Kennedy  tell  his  tales  and 
sing  hie  songs  that  It  took  no  great  flight 
of  the  Imagination  to  carry  the  hearer  a 
'housand  miles  or  so  Southward  and  drop 
him  down  among  the  negroes  of  Gretna 
'cross  de  rlbbuh  fum  N'Awlens. " 

.Mr.  Kennedy's  stories  w'ere  taken  from 
his  recently  published  collection,  "Black 
Cameos,”  as  were  most  of  his  spirituals, 
which  he  sang  with  the  fullest  apprecia- 
tion for  the  art  of  his  colored  friends. 
His  voice  ts  negligible,  but  he  has  all  the 
fii&:-.|nailng  irlcks  of  the  negroes. 

Ur  oiiened  hh;  program  with  four  New' 
: ' >•  ! .in.-i  street  cries,  given  perfectly.  There 
i.  iinlhlng  that  so  holds  the  full  spirit  of 
.a  I 'ly  an  the  cries  of  Its  hucksters,  and 
New  Orleans  is  peculiarly  rich  In  these 
urlous  chants.  Mr.  Kennedy  brought  to 
life  "The  Potato  Cake  Vender,”  "Blackber- 
1 y Woman,'*  "Chlmne.v  Sweeper”  and 
I "Chareoal  Man.” 

M:'--  ,ti<an!ic  ilo  \lnuM  sang  two  groups 
c ■ . 'yen  songs  haill.v.  She.  Is  a long 
'a.'  >'■.  .."Ir.g  icid.v  to  ioa!<p  her  sp- 

tearn'ifp  in  pulill.  . anil  ,\oung  singers 
should  no!  hun;.  It  Is  hard  on  them 
and  their  audiences,  too.  .Miss  Lou  Olp 
played  the  accompaalweets. 


■‘Komeo  aad  Jnliel” 

Shakespeare's  immortal  tribute  to  young 
love’s  constancy  In  Gounod's  little  less 
•irtistic  setting  was  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  night  -with  Miss  Bori  and  Mr. 
Edward  Johnson  in  the  title  roles,  and  a 
further  cast  in  which  Miss  'Wakefield  and 
Messrs.  De  Luca  and  Kothler  were  out- 
' landing. 

Tt  is  a prerequisite  that  this  opera,  dedi- 
cated to  youthful  beauty  and  tenderness, 
must  be  sert'ed  by  those  qualities,  both 
of  which  Miss  Bori  and  Mr.  Johnson 
possess. 

.\iid  llie>-  have  more;  added  to  a cor- 
i-cct  training  they  have  an  intuitive  ap- 
preciation of  the  essential  rightness  of  in- 
tonation, pose  and  gesture  that  gives  their 
work  the  subtle  distinction  of  appearing 
effortless,  and  that  causes  so  many  of  their 
admirers  mistakenly  to  assign  them  to  the 
lyric  field. 

The  first  act  was,  as  usual,  nearly  ruined 
b.v  those  operagoers  who  disdain  the  fin- 
icky definltiont  of  a gentleman  as  one  who 
never  gives  intentional  offense;  who  effect 
belated  entries  and  who  applaud  at  the 
wrong  time.  But  when  the  second  act 
was  reached  the  audience  had  somehow 
become  aware  that  they  were  In  privileged 
attendance  upon  a production  that  will  be 
memorable  In  the  annals  of  operatic  time. 

eto  enlightened,  they  paid  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion , In  their  power,  by 
remaining  glued  to  their  seats  until  the 
last  note  of  the  finale. 

Mr.  Hasselmans  conducted  and  had  his 
golden  moment  in  the  ravishing  prelude 
to  the  fifth  act. 

j 


New  York  .Sympho^r-  Orrhrslrs, 

A novelty  by  Ei  unz  .Sclmski-i  Wf  .■  per- 
fiuinod  for  Iho  flr.it  time  in  Amfrlcit  nt 
the  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchtv.tra,  Bruno  Walter  conducting, 
yesterday  nflcnioon  In  Carnegie  Hall. 
This  was  tho  .suite  after  Oscar  Wilde's 
"Blrtlid  ly  of  tho  Infanta. " composed  as 
a ballet-pantomime  in  1923.  There  are 
nine  short  movements,  plsj'od  without 
Interruption,  and  an  epilogue.  Gultar.-- 
and  mandolins  aro  employed  in  addition 
I to  the  ordinary  Inairuments  of  tlia  or- 
chestra. 

I This  is  the  best  music  of  Schreker  we 
I have  hoard.  It  remains  post-St fau.sstan. 
touched  up  a little  with  Bchoovto+g,  but 
tlie  writing  Is  clear  and  molodlous,  the 
lnstrumentatl'»n  i.s  richly  colored/  the 
] muslo  has  feeling.  Tl'o  defects  of  the 
suite,  when  heard  in  the  conl>ert  hall. 

, a re  a redundancy  of  style  in  certain 
movements  and  the  lack,  after  all,  of 
deep  individuality  In  the  music.  But  if 
Schreker  ha.s  not  ^vrltten  In  a wholly 
original  way.  It  is  evident  that  he  was 
etirred  by  the  color,  tlie  tragedy  And 
the  ptty  of  Wilde’s  story.  It  may  be 
added  that  ballet  music  performed  in 
tile  concert  room  is  usually  heard  to  | 
poor  advantage.  Similar  conditions  in--) 
terfered  in  a Igrge  measure  with  the  i 
I effect  of  the.  stiltc  that  John  Aldep  Car- 
I ponter  arranged  from  the  ballet  music 
i that  he  also  compo.sed  for  tlic  ‘‘Birthday 
iof  tho  Infanta.”  But  Schreker*s  score 
[stands  by  itself,  because  of  the  definite 
nesg  and  conciseness  of  Its  forms,  rather 
better  tlian  Caiponter's. 

There  were  two  aololsts  at  this  con- 
cert. Samuel  Dushkin,  violinist,  and 
IJonel  Tertis,  the  distinguished  player  of 
tho  viola.  They  appeared  Jointly  in  the 
performanco  of  Mozart  s double  concerto 
in  B flat).  These  .soloists  were  not 
wholly  matched  in  style  and  tonal  qual- 
Itiee.  Mr.  Dushkin’s  tone  hung  raiher 
thin,  his  intonation  was  not  faultless. 
Tlie  slow  movement  "S.  of  course,  the 
apex  of  the  compcw"J%'on,  and  was  the 
best  performed,  but  the  interpretation 
as  a whole  did  not  do  entire  justice  to 
; the  music. 

The  oause  for  these  things  may  have 
been  tfco  necessity  of  devoting  much  time 
to  the  preparation  of  Schreker's  new 
1 music.  Mr.  Walter  has  certainly  a finer 
grasp  of  the  Mozart  spirit  than  hla  ac- 
■ companiment  would  have  Indicated,  and 
the  Schreker  pcrfoi-mance  was  of  con- 
siderably better  ■ quality.  In  Men- 
delssohn’s, overture  there  was  poor  in- 
tonation. while  the  strings  lacked  the 
! clarity  and  virtuosity  which  the  mer- 
curial fancy  of  Mendelssohn  requires. 
Tchaikovsky’s  Fourth  Symphony  com- 
pleted the  program. 


Waghalter's  Opera  Cunnu... . 

MANDRAGOLA,  opera  comique  in  three 
acts.  English  te.\t  by  Alfred  Kreymborg. 
from  tile  German  by  Raul  Eger,  after 
Niceolo  Macchlavelll.  Music  by  Ignatz 
yvaghalter.  At  the  Princess  Theatre. 

Dromlo  Thoma.s  Conkey 

i'lorio  .Leonard  Sn.vder 

Lello  J Charles' Schenk 

Pandolfo  Ernest  Otto 

Beatrice  , Prances  Faperte 

Mother  of  Beatrice Louise  Dose 

Blanca  Maria  Samson 

Other  parts  by  Gladys  Durham,  Marla 
Ilellley,  Sue  Lake,  Rose  Hartzell,  Myrtle 
McGovern,  Ruth  Powers,  Bradford  Hunt, 
[Michel  Sherry,  Clifford  Crosby,  Miller  Dever- 
eaux  and  Koe  Kayser, 

Alternates  for  leading  roles,  Edward  John- 
son. Elizabeth  Derr,  Paula  Ayers  and  Enid 
Watkins. 

Conductor.  Ignatz  Waghalter. 

The  Little  Opera  of  America,  Inc., 
gave  last  night  In  the  Princess  Theatre 
an  Invitation  rehearsal  of  Ignatz  Wag- 
, halter's  "Mandragola,”  on  operetta,  or 
‘■opera  comique”  as  the  program  called 
It.  in  three  acts,  after  tlie  comedy  of 
, Niocolo  Macchiavelll.  This  production, 
of  which  the  first  public  presentation 
win  take  place  this  evening,  1s  the  Ini- 
tial effort  of  the  new  organization, 
which  aims.  In  Its  own  words,  "to  fos- 
ter American  opera  comique  In  the 
eame  sense  that  the  Little  Theatre  has 
functioned”  and  "to  furnisii  an  Incentive 
and  outlet  for  musical  talent  in  Amer- 
ica.” A further  elucidation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Little  Opera  of  America  is 
furnished  by  one  of  Its  prominent  en- 
dorsers, who  observes  that  wo  In  Amer- 
ica "have  composers,  librettists,  per- 
formers and  public — which  are  the  four 
essentials.  Brought  together  wltli  skill 
they  will  result  in  an  art-form  possess- 
ing vitality  because  based  on  local  ele- 
ments and  responding  to  native  taste.” 
Now  it  is  Impossible  to  judge  either 
the  work  interpreted  or  the  performdnce 
given  last  night  by  these  avowed  stand- 
ards. The  Little  Opera  of  ,\merica  seems 
to  have  laudable  and  artistic  purposes, 
but  why  should  last  night’s  performance 
have  been  considered  especially  or  dis- 
tinctly “Amerlran”?  Not  all  or  the  per- 
formers were  Ajtnerican.  The  conductor 
and  composer  was  a German.  The 
libretto,  originally  Italian,  had  been 
translated  into  German  by  Paul  Eger, 
and  from  the  German  Into  English  by 
Alfred  Kremybord— and  a clumsy  busi- 
ness, too.  Nor  were  the  singers  in- 
variably clear  In  English  dl<jtIon  of 
fortunate  in  tlieir  vocal  treatment  of 
their  native  tongue. 

The  production  has  entertaining  fea,- 
tures;  there  Is  talent  oh  the  stage;  there 
jLt  gorgeous  costuming  and  there  ore 
other  commendable  features : but  to  call 
this  a notably  American  manifestation 
is  to  make  a claim  difficult  of  support. 
The  production  is  neither  Italian,  Ger- 
man nor  American  in  its  elements,  but 
palpably  suffers  from  being  a comblna- 


llO»  oCTt®  thVeA.' 

What  tb«  i.HUo  Opera  of  ^ 

claim  Is  to  liave  performed  an  '•opsrai 
tonUquo,”  or  what  the  G.imiium  wouM . 
call  a ‘*splnI-oper.”  ^ ti»«  Italians  an  I 
"opera  glacccBa,"  In  BiiiKlInli,  in  a ameJl  i 
t'leatra,  wltl.  .jamest  mualclanB.  intent 
upon  giviri.g  tho  iniblic  n.  dlstlnotlvo  sr-| 
tiefic  cntertainmoiit,  which  departs  far 
from  grand  op.ira  In  lti4  ruuiniir  an' 
arews  attention  to  a rt-hith. cl.v  uimsx- 
plolted  jirovinc.)  of,tlie  lyric  theatre. 

’’Mandnigola”  was  compofixi  in  iflj2 
end  first  pi-rrormed  in  Berlin  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  year.  Eleanor  Painter.  e ■ 
inforiiied,  created  tl»o  purl  of  Beatrix.  . 
The  war  prevent ivi  performances  after, 
tho  Summer  of  I9H.  The  operetta  win  , 
revived  with  conaldemble  suooess  In  i 
Berlin  In  1919.  Tho  presentation  last : 
nlclit  was  the  first  in  America-  j 

’Iho  story  is  a ineirj’  one  of  Boocac- 
clan  flavor.  It  may  even  enlist  tho  at-  \ 
teiulon  of  New  York’s  theatrical  censors,  I 
for  Macchlavelll  wrote  other  and  gayer 
literature  than  “The  Prince.”  He  wiu  , 
.1.  man  of  his  century.  In  Its  original ; 
form  tho  comedy  offer.s  llvcl.v  com-  \ 
luenlory  on  human  nature  and  tlie, 
manners  of  the  period.  Tho  aphrodisiac 
properties  of  the  drug  found  In  the  Ea*  t 
furnish  the  motive.  Pandolfo,  tho  old 
husband,  has  longed  In  main  for  a,  de- 
scendant. Florlo  is  enamoured  of  his 
young  wife.  He  Is  Introduced  Into  the 
household  as  the  gray-bearded  magician 
who  shall  bring  Pudolfo  his  desire.  Tlie 
old  man  is  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
The  lovers  are  united. 

*rhe  performance  was  earnest,  and  of- 
ten, on  the  part  of  the  women,  more 
than  competent.  Miss  Paperte  was  the 
1 most  accomplished  singer,  especially  in 
ithe  first  act.  Miss  Samson’s  Blanca 
was  delightful  In  its  mischief,  pertness 
and  humor,  but  the  shrill  quality  of  her 
tones  was  emphasized  by  the  small  size 
of  the  theatre.  Louise  Doe.  a singularly 
young  and  handsome,  mother  of  the 
languishing  Beatrice,  has  a voice  of  un- 
usual capacity,  but  the  upper  tones  are 
metallic  and  were  too  often  pushed.  It 
may  here  be  said  that  owing  perhaps  to 
the  srhallness  of  tho  theatre  nearly 
every  one  sang  too  loudly  throughout 
the  evening.  The  exception  to  this  was 
Miss  Paperte. 

The  most  expert  of  the  male  singers  was 
Ernest  Otto,  who  usually  enunciated  his 
English  disynctly  and  only  occaskmally 
lapsed  into  a native  Germanism.  He  in- 
terpreted ilia  rOle  according  to  the  tia- 
dltfons  of  German  comic  opera,  with 
which  he  e\'ldently  Is  long  familiar.  Tho 
other  men  wore  amateurish.  Mr.  Snyder 
I was  an  unimpassioned  lover,  and  ner- 
I voi&ness  affected  his  singing.  Mr.  'Wag- 
hslter  conducted  with  authority  and 
secured  results  from  his  men. 

It  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Waghalter’s 
music  is  highly  conventional.  It  Is  too 
oontlnuoualy  sonrful : It  has  not  enough 
recitative  and  the  quick  give-and-take 
which  the  plot  and  book  demand.  It  is 
constantly  wandering  off  Into  mellifluous 
phrases  of  the  Purcini  type,  or  lapeing 
into,  plain  'Viennese  operetta,  as  the 
waltz  song  of  Bianca,  obviously  Intended 
os  one  of  the  hits  of  the  show  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  The  Engli.sh  translation  Is  not 
,onty  clumsy,  but  is  not  even  free  from 
such  Germanisms  as  ‘‘happy  , as  the 
IlCaiser”  and  “Prost”  for  "Prosit”  when 
participants  drink  together.  It  is  an  ox- 
t*»prdinary  confusion  of  elements, 
j This  production  wut  aa  «mpb«tlo  M 


illustration  as  illustration  could  be  of 
the  completely  imitative  attitude  of  the 
American  mlnd.Neven  ^oday,  in  matters 
musical : its  apparent  inability  even  to 
pick  and  choose  among  Its  Imitations, 
even  to  realize  what  and  to  how  great 
a degree  it  Is  Imitating.  There  must 
be  clearer  understandings  of  purpose 
than  this  on  the  part  of  an  organiz^ 
tlon,  however  influential,  however  well 
supported  and  financed,  before  there 
will  be  the  slightest  prospect  of  an  es- 
sentially American  art  of  the  lyric 
thea.ti'e. 

A-  ^ / y ~i-  s 

Miss  Williams  Gives  Recital 

Miss  Louise  .Mice  Wiiliams  gave  her 
program  of  Southern  monologues  and 
negro  spirituals  at  the  Plaza  last  night, 
accompanied  by  harp,  flute  and  cello. 

The  patronesses,  many  of  whom  were 
present,  included  Mrs.  J.  J^red  Pierson, 

Mrs.  Orme  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert  Ogden 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Rhinelander. 

Mrs.  William  J.  SchiefTelin,  Mrs. 

Frank  L.  Polk,  Mr.s.  B.  Aymar  Sands 
and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Davison. 

Bianca  Del  Vccchio  Kccuai 

filern  ambition  appeared  ably  supported 
by  Bianca  Del  Veccliio  in  her  piano  recital 
lat  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  This  .voung 
. pianist  selected  the  most  difficult  of  com- 
I positions,  her  program  including  the  Bach- 
Busoni  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  D major; 
the  Krelslerlana.  by  Schumann,  and  a most 
taxing  piece  of  variations  on  a theme  by 
Handel. 

Beginning  a trifle  nervously,  Miss  Del 
Vecchio,  who  won  the  Loeb  prize  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  gradually  arrived 
at  a period  of  brilliant  playing.  There 
w'o.s  marked  skill  in  technique;  she  wa-s  ... 
spirited  and  intelligent  in  her  interpreta-  !«: 
tion.  All  of  which  led  to  a most  graceful 
and  pleasing  finale  in  tho  Brahms  number 
which  closed  her  ambitious  effort. 

11 


I'l  • pur.s  by  thinking  up  unusual  . , 

jitul  ittartllng  music  and  sensa-  ’ ’ ' 
tloniil  ways  of  wrltlux  It. 

Thc  name  "Schrekar,"  trans- 
latod  literally,  means  "friKht- 
ener."  Lost  sny  unneceasary 
el.i  ill  he  created  In  respectable 
muHlca'  circles  hereaboutB,  It 
may  be  stated  at  once  that  there 
is  nothing  frightening  about 
Schreker’s  orchestral  suite, 
based  on  Oscar  Wilde’s  "Birth- 
day of  the  Infanta,"  and  conduct- 
ed by  Bruno  Walter  at  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  In  Car- 
negie Hall.  (The  same  Wilde 
concert,  It  may  bo  remembered, 
was  done  Into  a charming  bal- 
let. given  here  several  seasons 
ago  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany.) 

I Schreker's  handling  of  his 
theme  Is  partly  descriptive, 
jpartly  fantastic,  and  reveals 
strong  creative  gifts  on  the  part 
iOf  the  composer,  manifesting 
themselves  In  well-marked  har- 
monic and  melodic  lines  and  a 
resourceful  manner  of  employing 
the  orchestral  Instruments  and 
“colors,”  or  what  sticklers  for 
literalness  call  “clang  tints.' 
Schreker  strikes  at  least  one  lis 
Itener  as  being  a man  with  In 
trlnsically  standardized  musical 
inspiration  expressed  through  tho 
medium  of  an  up-to-the-minute 
. ’technic.  His  “Infanta"  suite  la 
a highly  spiced,  imaginative  and 
thoroughly  Interesting  work. 

Bruno  Walter  put  abounding 
energy  and  Intensive  emotion 
! into  his  leading  of  Tschalkow- 
I sky’s  fourth  symphony,  which 
;the  orchestra  supported  with 
I unusually  fine  response  In  tone 
I and  execution. 

Samuel  Dushkin  and  Lionel 
Tertis  were  down  for  Mozart's  E 
flat  double  concerto  for  violin 
and  viola.  The  programme 
opened  with  Mendelssohn's  “A 
, Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  over- 
: ture,  whose  chiselled  simplicity 
and  sheer  beauty  are  a standing 
rebuke  to  the  most  noisily  futile 
of  the  ultra-modernists. 


The  novelty  of  the  afternoon,  Sclirek- , 
cr's  Suite  after  Oscar  Wilde’s  “The  ; 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta,”  was  performed, ' 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
Mr.  La  Prade’s  informative  program  j 
notes  tell  us  that  it  was  originally 
composed  in  1908  as  a ballet  panto-, 
mime  for  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
of  futurist  paintings.  The  concert  ver- 
sion played  was  made  in  19‘23,  telling 
the  story  of  the  Infanta's  birthday  fes- 
tivities and  their  tragic  conclusion  in 
nine  short  connected  movements  and, 
an  apiloguo. 

It  was  well  written  music,  achieving 
varied  color  and  effcctivencsr  in  its 
scoring,  but  with  no  very  distinctive 
or  distinguished  musical  idcar-  or 
themes  to  haunt  the  memory.  IVhile 
the  group  for  whose  exhibition  the 
original  ballet  served  as  a prelude 
took  the  title  of  “Secessionists,”  there  , 
was  nothing  secessionist,  it  seemed,  in 
Mr.  Schreker's  music.  There  were 
times  when  w'e  seemed  in  the  familiar 
environment  of  a Strauss  tone-poem, 

, others  when  Schreker  had  apparently 
turned  his  ear  toward  the  contemporary  ^ 
France  of  the  day.  The  suite  was  re- 
ceived with  warm  approval. 


By  OLIN  DOIVNKS. 


By  LEONARD  LIEBLINCJ. 

Franz  schreker  is  one  of 
the  “younger”  German  com- 
posers, one  of  the  group  that  is 
supposed  to  set  anservatives  by 


Wanda  Landowska  Triumphs. 

Tile  feature  of  the  concert  of  the  Nev 
York  Phllh.annonic  .Society  l.cst  night  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  was  the  performance  of 
'lozurt's  piano  concerto  In  E flnt  by 
■\  liida  LandowskJ»,  which  constituted 
one  of  the  gre.iti  u performancf  ■<  and 
e of  tlie  most  Icmtin'.ite  triumph.-,  that 
the  writer  remembers  in  a concert  hall, 
.‘■'jr  onci  -and  rather  surprisingly— the 
•ICC  impli.shmcnt  of  an  artist  of  proiouncl 
knowledf'e  and  the  finest  taste,  w o ha; 
ina<ie  not  concession  to  public  capii-c, 
was  recognized  at  its  full  value.  The 
audience,  -ss  well  as  Mr.  Mengelberg. 
who  conducted,  and  various  players  of 
hi-  orchestra,  applaud -d  and  recalled 
. I.andowska  for  a large  part  of  the 
I ■ nteiniission  that  separated  the  two 
i halves  of  the  program.  She  had  inter- 
, loreted  a composition  which  belongs  to  j 
i\T.-.rart’s  greatest  period,  and  which  con- 
itain.s  pages  of  the  rarest  beauty,  wlUi  a 
self-abnegation,  a depth  of  feeling  and 
purity  of  -style  past  praise. 

Tlie  interpretation  was  one  with  Mo- 
zart's music,  and  it  i.s  hardly  exasr.ger- 
atioM  to  say  Iha;  no  other  vrtist  known 
the  Ameri.  .n  public  cuu'd  have 
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( oi!i|>;if.Vied  it.  Mo:;ai't  rfCjulres  c'OnSOTI- 1 
Kiaie  ni:isi-;ry  of  t(.>ui_h  as  well  as  tho 
moat  : \oi.'T>tionaI  rii-ctne.ss,  accuracy 
ami  a true  legato,  possessed  by  only 
a few  modern  pianists.  The  purely  I 
technioiU  problems  were  disposed  of 
with  such  finish  and  authority  that 
the  Hst.  ner  soon  fonrot  they  existed ; 
he  became  aiisorbed  in  the  incomparable 
ease,  brilli.aiuy  and  singing  quality  of 
the  performance. 

The  slow  movement  is  surely  one  of 
the  lovclie.^t  in  the  literature  for  piano 
and  orchestra  and  one  that  expresses 
(U-ep  feeling.  There  was  no  string  or 
wind  inslruniont  in  the  orchestra  that 
sang  lt.s  melodies  more  expressively 
than  they  were  sung  on  the  Instruments 
of  keys  and  wires  by  Mine.  LandoVska. 
In  p.issages  of  rapid  tempo  the  tone  had 
a glint  and  transparency  which  differed 
from  the  touch  employed  in  the  playing 
of  melodies. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  performance  was  the  treatment 
of  the  cadenzas  and  embellishments  of 
certain  solo  passages.  These  embellish- 
men'-s,  as  we  know,  and  as  Jjime.  Lan- 
dowska remarks  in  her  excellent  note 
on  the  concerto  in  the  program,  ware 
ex.o'uted  in  Mozart’s  day  axicording  to 
the  invention  and  the  taste  of  the 
player.  Their  style,  last  night,  was 
serupulbusly  appropriate  to  the  melody  | 
and  the  tempo.  There  were  very  few; 
additions  in  the  flr.st  movement,  ofll 
which  the  e.xtended  cadenza  kept  sur-l| 
prisingly  close  to  the  thematic  material.  | 
Jn  the  second  movement  the  ornamenta-|| 
tlon,  when  employed,  was  freer,  more 
florid  in  style.  The  final  example  of  tills 
melodic  . xpanslon  came  with  the  intro- 
d.uction  'of  the  minuet,  .which  suddenly 
apjicars  in  the  midst  of  the  whirling 
finale.  Here,  again,  is  Mozart  in  his 
highest  heaven,  and  here  Mine.  Lan- 
dowska took  occasion  to  einbeUish  with 
tire  most  beautiful  tonal  de.signs  the 
passages  that  connected  the  two  parts 
of  the  movement.  The  minuet,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  is  one  of  the  great 
strokes  of  genius  in  this  concerto,  was 
thus  appropriately  welcomed  by  the 
performer. 

It  would  be  superfluous.  Indeed  futile, 
to  particularize  further.  Mine.  LiindoW- 
ska’s  art  has  reached  that  point  where 
the  striking  of  a siivtle  tone  would  em- 
body beauty  and  arrest  attention.  Her 
sense  of  iiroportlon  seems  as  delicate  qs 
It  is  infallible.  What  is  hai-dly  less  re- 
markable is  that  she  realized  ner  tonal 
conception  .so  fully  in  her  artistic  rela- 
tions with  the  orchestra.  A small  band 
of  dimensions  appropriate  for  a Mozart 
concerto,  played  the  orchestral  part  with 
fxeniplar.v  nicety  and  expressiveness  un- 
der Mr.  Mengelberg’s  baton.  When  the 
last  note  sounded  the  applause  broke. 
The  woman  who  Is  distinguished  In  her 
per.sonality  as  in  her  art.  made  modest 
acknowledgments.  After  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg  a"nd  the  orchestra  had  risen  in  ner 
honor  the  conductor  left  fhe  stage,  for 
Mme.  Landowska  to  receive  the  full 
measure  of  the  approval  which  was  her 
due.  This  was  an  occasion  to  remem- 
ber. and  more  important  to  an  art  than  i 
the  engagem>  nts  of  all  the  star  con- . 
doctors  and  virtuosos  of  a season. 

Then-  were  other  fine  things  on  the 
program.  Mr.  Mengelberg  gave  excep- 
tionally able  readings  of  Bach  and; 
Hi-ethox'en— of  the  former  the  prelude  to 
C'antata  No.  174  and  the  adagio  from 
the  organ  concerto  in  C Major  in  Sllotl’s 
arrangements  for  strings ; of  the  latter 
the  "Eroica”  symphony,  the  prelude 
to  the  Cantata  was  originally  the  first 
movement  of  the  Third  Brandenburg 
concerto.  It  is  a superb  .and  spirited 
piece  of  writing,  and  the  playing  of  the 
.-trings  was  excellent  In  every  respect,  i 
The  passages  from  the  organ  concerto 
were  nobly  phrased.  Mr.  Mengelberg 
has  played  the  “Eroica”  earlier  this 
season,  and  his  broad,  heroic  reading 
iccds  ito  comment  at  thl.s  time.  This 

■ nneert  was  one  to  inspire  classicists 
and  moderns  alike — the  classicists  for 
ihf-  rare  justice  done  great  masters  of 
the  past,  the  modernists  for  the  rovela- 

■ ions  of  beauty  and  emotion  that  came 
!rom  the  performances  of  classic  raas- 
! erpieces. 


vanish  again  fn  tHe  tenor's  favor!  ^'ne  Avith  til’V  was  compacatlvt 

same  happened  all  over  after  the  sec-  I unfamiliar,  she  rfresented  a picture  of 
ond  act.  A caller  at  the  star's  dressing  wictfni  'heM/-1=ttrfineL  loxiahle 

room  discovered  him  still  smiling,;  wlstlul—  ucaasu-ang, — joia.oie 

though  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  youngster  that  hdd  unfailing  plastic 
of  genuine  emotion. 

"I  cannot  thank  the  public  enough  for 
such  a welcome,”  Signor  Martlnelli  said. 

"It  is  indeed  a tribute  to  my  artistic 


beauty  and  moments  of  deep  pathos. 

She  seemed  a little  uncertain  in  the 

^ . first  act — the  result,  apparently,  of 

couritry,  Italy,  Eor  myself,  I can  only ; qnrnmon  or  srarden  stage-fright  for  ' 
trv  to  exnre.s.s  the  jrret  tnrlo  er.,1  /leiio-ht  common  or  gamen  siagc-irigiu,  u i . 


try  to  express  the  gratitude  and  delight 
I feel  in  singing  again.  I never  knew 
I had  so  many  friends  in  New  York.” 

The  popular  "Pagllacci”  was  coupled 
in  a double  bill  with  ”Le  Coq  d’Or”  for 
the  gala  occasion.  With  the  three 
stars  in  Leoncavallo’s  work  appeared 
also  Lawrence  Tibbett  and  Paltrinieri. 
while  Papi  conducted  during  those  in- 
tervals when  the  audience  was  not  run- 
ning the  show. 

Those  seen  and  heard  later  in  Rlm.sky- 
Korsakoff’s  opera  pantomime  Included 
the  usual  dual  cast,  headed  by  Sabanleva 
and  Didur,  Galli  aJid  Kosloff,  while 
Bamboschek  led  the  Russian  score,  after 
having  assisted  as  pianist  at  a song  re- 
cital held  earlier  In  a neighboring  hall. 

A fine  performance  of  "Die  Walkuere.” 
yesterday  afternoon,  was  the  third  in 
the  special  Wagner  cycle  and  the  fourth 
time  this  particular  opera  Itself  had  been 
sung.  The  singers  were  Larsen,  Reth- 
berg  and  Branzell,  Ivaubenthal,  White- 
hill  and  Gustafson,  and  Bodanzky  con- 
I ducted.  ^ 

Thirfi  performance  vn  IP©  Special  After- 
noon Wagner  Series  at  the  Metiopolltan 
Opera  House;  “Die  Walkuere.” 

CAST 

Si e gm iin d * ..Hu<loif  Laubenthal 

Hunding.  : ; William 

Wotan  Claience  w hitelnli 

SleglindeV Eliza  bet  li  Rethberg 

Bi  uennhilde Nanny 

li'ricka. Iv<trln  iiia.n^6ll 

V'alkucrci/: 

Nanette  Guilford 

Gerhi7dc  . . Pbradle  Wells 

Orlllnde  Laura  Robertson 

R™elsse.'. ina  Bours^tava 

n.-iii.eerile  Marlon  Telva 

Waltraute  Henrietie  Wakefield- 

Sleg rune  Rayiuonde  Delaunois 

.SchwerUeite Kathleen  Howard 

Conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky. 


By  Deems  Tayloi 


AT  THE  48TH  ST.  THEATRE 

"Pierrot  the  Prodigal”  (L’Enfant  Pro- 
dlgup),  pantomime  in  three  acts.  Scenario 
oy  Michel  Carre  fils,  music  by  Andre 
Wormser.  Staged  by  Otokar  Bartlk.  Set- 
tings under  the  supervision  of  Livingston 
i Platt.  Plano  score  played  by  George  Cope- 
land. 

THE  CAST. 

Pierrot Laurette  Taylor 

His  Father Ivan  Lazareft 

His  Mother Mlchelette  Burani 

Phrynette Galina  Kopernak 

The  Baron Clarence  Derwent 

The  Negro  Servant Jack  Thornston 


her  perforrnande  waxed  steadily,  in 
variety  and  autliority  as  the  after- 
noon wore  on.  If  she  would  only 
realize  how  good  she  is,  she  w'ould  be 
an  linfailing  delight. 

The  wliole  production  reflected  en- 
ormous crecllt  upon,  Otokar  BartiK 
fyf  tl'.e  Metro^dlifah,  who  directed  it. 
The  company  worked  smoothly  and 
conxdneingly.  and  in  beautiful  ac- 
cord with  the  music.  Galina  Koper- 
nak’s  Phrynette  was  possibly  a bit 
too  real.  She  was  a little  too  much 
the  gold-digger  and  not  quite  enough 
an  amorous  st.alo  of  mind.  Her 
dancing,  though,  was  captivating, 
and  she  looked  radiantly  lovely. 
Michelette  Burani  was  unpretentious  | 
, and  immensely  satisfying  as  the  | 
mother.  The  father,  done  by  Ivan 
' Lazareff.  while  not  over-imaginative, 

, was  good. 

1 The  production’s  third  justification 
was  the  opportunity  it  gave  of  hear- 
ing George  Copeland  play  the  piano; 
This  fine  artist,  who  seems  to  have 
entrenched  himself  permanently  in 
Boston — he  has  not  appeared  here  in 
public  for  years — played  the  piano 
score  yesterday  with  such  beauty  and 
variety  of  tone,  such  depths  and 
subtlety  of  expresslvene.ss,  and  such 
unflagging  vitality  and  rhythmic 
pureness  that  his  performance  must 
have  been  a constant  inspiration  to 
the  actors  as  well  as  a rare  pleasure 
Ifor  the  listeners.  Misus  Taylor's  in 
Islstance  upon^  his  taking  a curtain 
call  by  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
piece  was  an  act  as  fitting  as  it  was 
graceful. 


ROARS  OF  WELCOm 
GREETS  MARTISELU 

Tenor,  in  Saperh  Form  After 
Long  Illness  Returns  to  the  . 
Metropolitan  in  ^‘Pagliacce/*  | 

Signor  Martlnelll’s  reutrn  to  opera 
made  an  occasion  for  Metropolitan 
patrons  to  remember  last  night,  when 
ticket-s  sold  up  to  .$10  on  the  Broadway 
curb  and  even  a mild  Spring  rain  could 
not  dampen  the  ardor  of  an  encircling 
block  of  standees  awaiting  "Pagliacci’s” 
hour.  The  tenor,  long  convalescent  from 
typi  oi.i  which  had  kept  him  from  the 
•itagf  .jince  Christmas,  came  back  in 
jperb  form,  looking  robust,  rosy  and 

b.jppy. 

! Ganio's  first  drumbeat  was  lost  in  a 
.oar  of  'velcome.  The  clown’s  talk  to 
villagers  ended  in  a riot  that  held 
oi  el  - - -ra  and  chorus,  seen  but  not 
!ieard,  till  the  house  was  ready  to  go 
on.  A.  the  first  curtain  fell  on  the 
!1,  Hagllacclo”  air,  a prolonged  ova- 
I '!  biougiit  out  the  line  of  stars, 
i.-anl  e caught  up  a.  bunch  of  violets 
; t r-i  VI.  fiv.Ti  a parterre  box  and  passed 
! H V .Tartlnelli,  who  gallantly  gave  it 
' --  ijueena  .Mario. 

vii'/w  artl.sts  repeatedly  ran  off. 
' • ing  Martlnelli  to  bow  alone,  only 
i 1-.  oln  vand.;  .r.ce  more  and  aa  quickly 


There  are  tliree  good  reasons  why 
the  Actors’  Theatre  should  have  re- 
vived “Pierrot  the  I’rodlgal'’  for  a 
series  of  special  matinees.  -The  first 
of  them  is  that  “Pierrot”  is  t’ne  best 
possible  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  vitality  of  a work  of  art  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  its  preten- 
sions. 

I There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
i Jlichel  Carre  and  Andre  Woiniser, 

' seeing  the  first  pei-fonnance  of  their 
pantomime  back  in  June,  1890,  w'ould 
have  believed  a prophet  wfto  would 
have  told  them  that  their  fragile  and 
ironic  tale,  with  its  tenuous  and  al- 
together right  and  charming  score, 
would  be  very  much  alive  thirty-five 
years  later,  when  the  very  names  of 
mo.st  of  Its  more  amjbitious  contempo- 
raries had  long  since  been  forgotten. 

Even  so,  it  is  hard  to  account  for 
the  spell  of  “Pierrot  the  Prodigal.” 
The  story  is  threadbare  enough;  Pier- 
rot steals  the  family  .savings  and  runs 
a-way  to  live  in  sin  w'ith  his  light  o’ 
love,  until  she  deserts  him  for  an 
elderly  but  more  solvent  suitor.  He 
creeps  hack  home  to  his  heartbroken 
parents,  and  goes  away  again  to  be  a 
soldier  and  redeem  himself.  Yet  it  is 
a story  that  seems  new  with  every 
telling — probably  because  it  is  told  just 
right.  Nor  is  the  score  of  any  great 
weight.  It  is  alluring  without  being 
irresistible  and  touching  in  an  unas- 
suming, plaintive  way.  One  can,  in 
fact,  analyze  it  quite  out  of  existence. 
Nevertheless  it  remains  a miniature 
materpicce,  something  quite  perfect  of 
its  kind. 

The  second  reason  l.s  the  fact  that 
“Pierrot”  offers  a chance  to  see 
I.aurette  Taylor  make  a hlglily  suc- 
cessful adventure  in  an  extremely 
difficult  art.  Pantomime  is  not  at  all 
motion  picture  acting,  and  still  less 
is  it  ordinary  stage 
inands  grace,  a keen  sense  of  rhythm, 
an  ear  for  music,  a feeling  for  simple 
and  eloquent  gesture,  and  above  all, 
personality.  In  this  last  respect,  it 
is  merciless.  No  actor  can  hope  to 
achieve  reality  in  pantomime'  who  has 
not  reality  In  himrOb. 

Ml.“s  Taylor’s  performance  yester- 
dav  may  thereffue  ire  counted  a real 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

At  Aeolian  Plall  last  evening,  the 
Elshuco  Trio  gave  its  seventh  concert 
of  the  season,  the  last  In  its  series  of 
Brahms  programs.  The  Quintet  in  F 
major'  opened  the  program,  follo-wed 
by  the  Sonata  ih  D minor  and  the 
Quintet  in  .G  niajor.  Nicholas  Mold- 
av’en  was  assisting'  viola  player. 

"Rigoletto”  was  the  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan,  with  a cast  whlcli  in- 
cluded Mmes.  Hidalgo  and  Gordon, 
and  Messrs.  Lauri-Volpi  and  De  Luca. 
Mr,.  -Serafln  conducted. 

At  Carnegie  tiall  the  New  York 
SjTnphony  OrcbestrJT,  under  Bruno 
Walter,  repeated  Thursday  afternoon’s 
program,  with  Samuel  Dushkln  and 
j Lionel  Tertis  as  soloists. 

! An  evening  of  Hungarian  ballet  was  | 
presented  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  which  served  to  introduce 
Mme.  Julia  Hudak  as  a danseuse  to 
New  York.  Among  the  numbers  on 
her  pixigram  were  “The  Romance  of 
llonIta”  and  “The  Dance  of  the  Pope." 


:^t  the 

lodlouB  In  ■ ^ 

The  playing  of  fhe  two  “principals 
delightful,  though  Mr.  showd 

a tendency  to  be  a trifle  more  aggres- 
sive in  style  than  hto  associate.  The 
concerto  is  in  E flat.  Mozarl  wrote 
the  viola  part  in  D major  and  ■n^hed, 
the  instrument  to  be  tuned  up  half  a, 
tone  to  give  greater  clarity  of  lone' 

to  simplify  the  execution.  Whether 
Mr.  Tertis  followed  fhe  instruction  or 
not  this  reporter  does  hot  know,  but 
his  tone  vvas  brilliant.  The  concert 
c ame  to  its  end  'with  Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth  symphony,  which  Is  enjoying  a 
run,  as  it  is  being  vvell  performed  in  a 
condensed  version  four  times  a day  at 
the  Capitol  Theater. 

Miss  Leffert,  Sopraiito,  Sings.  i 

Miss  Florence  Leffert,  Amerioan  so-  i 
prano,  gave  her  debut  recital  here  i 
last  ev’ening  in  Town  Hall.  She  be- 
gan her  program  with  a numijer  of 
German  lieder  eind  closed  it  v\"th 
some  modern  Italian  songs.  Between 
these  numbers  were  modern  French  j 
lyrics.  Two  Italian  songs,  which  came: 
at  the  end,  were  le.ss  familiar,  a 
"Canto  Persiano,’  by  Santoliquido  and 
Recli’s  “Cardinella.’  Miss  Leffert  re- 
vealed hersojf  _as  -a  plpasing  sinj;®; 
with  a voice  of  moderate  power,  light 
.end  of  good  quality.  A pupil  of  Es- 
telle Liebling.  her  admirable  school- 
ing was  disclosed  in  a commendable 
tone  production,  knowledge  of  style 
and  taste.  She  vvas  nervous  at  the 
start  in  two  Brahms  songs,  but  she 
steadily  brought  her  vocal  powers  un- 
der firmer  control  and  did  herself  jus- 
tice as  her  list  advanced.  She  seemed 
young  and  no  doubt  will  add  to  her 
color  range  and  power  in  expressing 
emotions.  She  had  two  accompanists, 
both  from  the  opera.  Giuseppe  Bam- 
boschek  was  at  the  piano  earlier  in 
the  program  until  he  had  to  leave  for 
the  Metropolitan  and  conduct  "Coq 
d’Or.”  TIis  place  was  then  taken  by 
Wilfred  Pelletier. 
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Syniphony  Society  Concert.  | 

The  symphony  Society  concert  iiL 
the  afternobn.  conducted  by  &uno 
Walter,  was  interestmo-  ^ 

wi?r  Mendelssohn’s  ’'Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  overture,  which  sus- 
tains its  position  among  works  of  its 
type  and  at  each  return  spreads 
abroad  its  message  of  youthful  ajdor 
and  imagination.  The  second  num- 
ber was  Franz  Schrekers  suite  aftei 
Oscar  Wilde’s  children’s^  story,  The 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta.” 

Thjs  proved  to  be  a vvell  made,  com- 
position containing  pages  of  real  grace 
and  some  feeling.  It  had  raH?®; 
plodding  passages  m the  middle,  but 
the  beginning  and  the  end  wei'e  good 
wherein  it  respected  the  directions  of 
Quintillian  to  orators.  The  conclusion, 
delineating  the  silence  of  the  dead 
dwarf  which  puzzled  the  Princess,  was 
especially  well  conceived  in  both  mel- 
ody and  instrumental  tre^ment.  The 
cello  solo  vvas  admirable  and  it  was 
admii'ably  played. 

Samuel  Duahkin  and  Lionel  'Pertis 
were  the  soloists  in  Mozart’s  concerto 
for  violin  and  viola.  This  work  dis- 
plays a much  greater  economy  of 
means  than  its  more  modern  predeces- 
sor The  two  instruments  continually 
relievo  ea'oh  other,  repeating  entire 
phrases  or  sharing  them.  Sounding 
together,  the  two  cling  to  thirds  and 
sixths  and  seldom  indulge  in  real  t-ft'O 
part  utterance.  • 


Girl  Pianist  Makes  Debut.  | 

Miss  Bianca  del  Vecchio,  a young  • 
pianist  of  considerable  ability,  gav'e  j 
her  first  recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  last, 
evening.  Her  program  included  fhe ' 
Bach-Busoni  prelude  and  fugue  in  Dj 
major,  Schumann’s  ‘'KYeisIeriana”  [ 

nd  the  Brahms  variations  on  a theme 
y Handel. 

Miss  del  Vecchio  commenCbd  the 
lach  prelude  with  a sustained  pedal  | 
nd  an  impressive  forte  that  threat-  , 
ned  to  drain  the  thematic  structure  f 
1 a deluge  of  sound.  But  her  playing  J 
ained  steadily  in  ri  ;'traint  and  clar-  j 
y.  Her  technical  equipment  is  for-  , 
lidable  and  she  used  it  well,  although 
ome  of  her  early  work  was  marred  by 
ad  pedaling.  She  played  Schumann 
/ith  insight  and  intelligence,  and  al- 
hough  her  general  style  lacked  dis- 
inction  she  revealed  a fine  sonorous 
egato,  a tone  of  considerable  warmth 
uul  color,  and  an  evident  appreciation 
if  the  melodic  details  of  her  offerings, 
ndeed  the  power  and  volume  of  her  i 
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Ma;  urUa  and  reaped  tleservad  ap- 

pl.nii.se.  Uodlon  (lillzanov.  Hudak’n  part- 
ner performed  many  difficult  movements 
1 with' apparent  ease  and  with  Miss  Hudak 
danced  an  especially  8°°^  adagio  (catch- 
as-aitch-can). 

A spirited  ensemble  that  often  failed  to 
address  the  stage  properly— the  first  night 
In  a strange  country  and  an  extremely 
large  stage  might  easily  account  for  that— 
and  colorful  costumes  added  much  to  the 
Interest  of  the  spectacle.  And  now  a word 
for  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  whose  mu- 
sic, led  by  Dezso  d’Antalffy,  provided  a 
perfect  setting  for  a cluster  of  sparkling 
jewels. 
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By  OI-IN  DOWNES. 
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;h  F’hilharmonic  : 
nig.ht  if-cctvcd  n , 

Ml -oi  I'n  iahlp  power  of 
in  art.  Mme.  Wanda^| 
d he  rortiieed  orchestra 
ad  the  piano  gave  .such 
K flat  |)iano 
c .ii.'Miory  of  man  does 
w.i.-.  IK'  din  of  sound, 
no  dr.iiiee  eomhina- 
t -c  '-y  no  jarring  of  ner\  es. 

. - rK"i  e,  depth,  chastity. 

. ■ throbbed  with  the  feel- 

e-n'iii  ’c  Mozart  and  the 
SJ  if  Mozart  were  her 
; IV-  “he  the  most  tpnder. 

■ “ n-'  lO-  ring  of  his  disciples. 

■ . .!f  Mnsensational,  spot-  , 

ii  ■ .-  rtistic  yirtue. 

; ',.  ,-.at  v-ai  the  result'.’  There  | 
not  i'cen  =U'h  spontaneous,  long, 
ntioiied  .---ok!-  se  at  any  other  con- i 
I ;n  the  . on.  Kv'-n  the  musi- 
i nv  of  tlid  oi'  lK'-'t'.a  ro.se  and  stood  | 

■ ’ they  .TiMilauded  the  little,  | 

1 :ii  ting,  s'n.v  lookin.g  woman  who  | 

. i.r  d overcome  by,  the  demonstra-  . 

■ . n.  .As  for  the  mu.siciaiis  of  the  i 
'.r  iKstra.  thr.v  des.rved  fuil  well, 

share  of  the  applau.se,  for  they! 
t;\'d  like  Ii'ue  ; rtis's.  And  Mr. 

.M-  itcclberg  wo  i his  laurels  too. 

ailing  against  the  wall  at  tie 

■ • of  the  house  was  that  omnl- 
i!  ■ at  and  inipertiirbable  mtisical  oii- 
- ve,  Bertold  Neuer.  Watching  the 
V,  and  noting  lhai  the  composer 
w.e  111  Au.'trian,  the  conductor  a 
Ii-.ti  t'.iran.  the  pi.inisl  a I’ole.  the 
. a .-rt  master  gn  Italian,  the  second 

• or.  ■ It  ntester  a German  and  that 
li.'if  .<1  dozen  Other  peoples  were  repre- 
srnifd  in  the  group  of  musicians,  he 

• a l•dlll',^cally  murmured  in  the  ear  of 
this  wfitir  as  he  passed  "The  Inter- 
iiejonal  I'omiioser.s  Ouildl" 

Julia  Hudak  Dances 

Another  invader  in  our  land  of  terpsl- 
chore.  Julia  Hudak,  Hungarian  dancer, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country 
with  her  corps  de  ballet  last  night  at  the 

^lanhattan  Opera  House  before  a cordial 
audience.  A varied  program,  opening  with 
the  "Romance  of  Ilonga,”  a short  and 
original  Hungarian  ballet  in  three  scenes, 
the  ballets  from  five  operas  and  a gener- 


Marla  Ivogun  Bings. 

The  songs  selected  by  Maria  Ivogun 
for  her  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Canegle  Hall  were  well  selected  for  the 
qualty  of  her  voice  and  her  tendencies 
as  an  interpreter.  The  voice  in  most 
Instances  yesterday  was  a singularly 
beautiful  and  limpid  quality.  It  -was 
admirably  controlled,  and  when  the  mu- 
sic was  of  the  more  superficial  or  purely 
decorative  quality  It  was  made  Interest- 
ing by  the  high  IntelUgenco  and  refine- 
ment of  the  singer's  art.  Miss  Ivogun’s 
virtuosity  did  not  preclude,  as  so  often 
it  does  with  sopranos  of  the  genus  col- 
' oratura,  emotional  expression, 
i Her  u'ncommon  technical  dexterity  re- 
j mains  the  useful  vehicle  of  musicianship 
! and  feeling.  Vocal  ornamentations  are 
! heard,  not  as  ‘technical  fireworks,  but 
' as  the  flowering  of  a.  beautiful  melody 
or  a play  of  arabesques  intended  for  the 
ear  Instead  of  the  eye.  Whether  feel- 
ing runs  lightly  or  deeply,  it  Is  fresh, 
genuine  and  communicative.  Sometimes 
it  is  laughter  amd  sometimes  a Joyous- 
ness that  lies  much  deeper,  as  In 
Brahms’s  "Meine  Liebe  1st  grun,”  which 
Miss  Vvogun  was  obliged  to  repeat  yes- 
terday: sometimes  the  tone  Is  freighted 
with  graver  things,  but  always  it  says 
something:  it  is  never  a mere  agree- 


! and  the  high  exMleix'C  of  the  .\l.ytiO-l 
I polltan  production.  ^ 

A en.1t  which  Includes  such  an  nrtl-t 
a.i  Antonio  Seoul  In  the  tltle-rOlc,  hi  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Tlbbetl  nnd  th.  otlwr  ’ 
' .gifted  alngera  who  took  leading  parl.i, 

I la  not  without  "itari"  and  Interpreter, 

I of  arresting  individuality.  But  theiu  Is 
no  Italicizing  In  this  production  of  th< 

1 Individual  artist:  them  la  Instead  the 
! confident,  spirited  and  finished  ensemblo 
' without  which  the  difficult  acorn  of 
"Kalstnff”  would  fall  flat  upon  the  earn 
and  nerves  of  the  great  public. 

Nor  have  the  repetitions,  of  this  maa- 
. terwork  caused  it  to  become  a matter 
of  routine  at  the  Metropolitan.  Ba-it 
night  Mr.  Seoul's  Interpretation  was 
replete  with  fresh,  creative  feeling;  full 
of  timely  developed  detail;  uproariously 
funny,  but  never  farce;  a remarkable 
blend  of  broad  strokes  of  caricature  and 
, .subtle  nioment.s  which  gave  new  signifi- 
cance to  text  and  music.  If  any  artist 
I could  be  said  to  have  dominated  last 
night's  presentation  it  was  Mr.  Seoul, 

\ who  richly  deserved  the  tribute  of  the 
' audience. 

The  r61e  of  Anne  was  taken  by  the 
comely  and  inteelllgent  Queena  Mario. 
Mr.  Tokatyan  was  a satisfactory  Kenton. 
Other  rflles.  such  as  Miss  Bort's  Ml.s- 
tress  Ford.  Marlon  Telva's  Dame 
Quickly.  Kathleen  Howard's  Mistress 
Page,  and  last  but  not  least,  that  capital 
pair  of  rascals,  Messrs.  Paltrinlerl  and 
Gustafson  as  Bordolph  and  Pistol,  main- 
tained former  standards.  Mr.  Berafin's 
reading  of  the  score  was  again  greatly 
admired.  "Falstaff,”  in  New  York,  has 
come  into  its  own. 

The  sixth  and  last  performance  of 
Wagner's  "Lohengrin"  was  given  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  ca.st  included 
Mueller  and  Branzell,  Taucher.  Schorr. 
Bohnen  and  Schiegel.  under  Bodanzky's 
direction.  Both  matinee  and  night  were 
sold  out  to  the  limit  of  4,000  capacity. 
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Concsrt**'!or  Cklld  ran. 

ri''i  nr  „iid  hiirp  IB  tb"  I’hll 

harmdrtii-'-v  morntng  aftrrno-.n 

or-;-h:st'  il  coni  -rts  for  • hlldr- n at 
Aeolian  Hall  on  ,4aturd«vv,  I.mesi 
Schelllng  le-iiler.  'C.ii>-rUilnlng  arid  h. 
structlve  remarks  n'-o  iruulo  l>v  Mr. 
>?helHrg,  lllneevsfi  <1  hy  mlorca  r-  i**-  . 

plcturos  on  the  various  Ineiiumenta 
and  program  selecMone.  Bruno  J-f’n- 
Icke,  first  horn,  played  ft  romnneo  of 
Saint-Baens,  followed  by  the  ho,  n 
quartet  from  the  huntomen’s  "1 'er 
Frelschuetz’  chorus.  Harry  Giant- 
displayed  the  solo  trumpet  In  Wag- 
ner's "Traoume"  and  Theodore  Oella, 
for  a solo,  played  "The  Parrot,”  by 
Alvars.  The  orchestra  gave  the  "Mlg- 
non"  overture,  Grieg's  "In  the  Hall 
of  the  Mountain  King"  from  "Peer 
Gynt,"  and,  for  the  fourth  number, 
selections  from  Tschalkovaky’s  "Niit- 
cracker”  milte.  In  one  of  which,  the 
"Danse  de  la  Fee  Dragee."  Mr.  Bchelllng 

Miss  ivogun's  singing  gave  much 
delight,  although  she  was  not  at  all 
times  in  her  best  vocal  condition. 
Her  lovely  light  voice  was  heard  to 
advantBge  In  the  Mozart  and  certain 
other  numbers,  but  uncertain  tone 
placement  too  frequently  caused 
trouble  with  the  pitch  and  marred 
the  quality  of  voice  as  heard,  for 
instance.  In  her  trills.  She  was  en- 


able noise. 

The  occasional  fault,  which  might  de  _ 
velop  into  a serious  one,  was  a tendency  ]t)y  FritZ  Stein, 

to  overinterpret  familiar  airs,  as.  for  — 
instance,  in  the  "ViUanelle"  of  Dell 
Acqua,  or  the  delightful 
"Manon.”  to  drag  tempi  and  become 
mannered  or  aantimental.  This 
mentality  is  ndt  Insincere  It  Is  Paf{' 
no  doubt,  of  the  singer’s  temperament, 
but  it  can  easily  go  too  far.  and  ex 
cellent  antidote  is  to  give  phrases  ami 
rests  to  precise  length  and  tempo  des*8* 
nated  by  the  composer.  It  was  when  she 
was  most  unconscious,  most  simple,  most 
Wfectedly  hersff  that  this  excellent 
singer  was  most  impressive.  T^en  the 
Innate  charm  which  t®,  telt  her  stag^^ 
a.fl  well  as  performances, 

diffused 'itself  ^rough  ■fte  audience,  and 
the  almost  girlish  quality 
TYiofip  its  strongest  appeal,  otners  nave 
sung  as  gracefully  or  brilliantly  ^ Miss 
Ivogun.  but  few  have  achieved  the  ex- 
quisite proiiortions,  the  .t'nlsh  the 

spontaneity  of  her  best  performances 

^^^e*^^rogram  announced  an  aria  Itom 
the  music  Mozart  wrote  for  the  comedy 

"Dersohauspleldlrektor”  of  the  younger 

Stephanie  for  the  National  S^gsplel  of 
Viennfln  1876;  an  a^ria  from  Persolesl  s 
“Serva  Padrona'' : Brahms  s Da  uMen 
im  Tale”  and  ‘'Mlene  Liebe  1st  grun  , . 

Grieg's  "O  Mutter  du  and  Hoffnung  . 

the  Gavotte  two  songs 

Dell  ■ Acqua’ B "ViUanelle  . 
by  Werner  Josten.  "The  Bussian 

ingale"  and  "Robert  'tenet’s 

lev's  "Time  of  Parting.’  and  Cotteneis 

"Red,  Red  Rose." 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Johann  Christiain  Bach’s  symphony  in  B flat  had  to  wait, 
a century  and  half  before  it  had  its  first  performance  in. 
j America  at  yesterday  afternoon’s  concert  of  the  Symphony* 
Society  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This  Bach  was  the  eleventh  son  of  | 
the  able  composer  ’^nd  father,  Johann  Sebastian.  He  tra'veled , 
iconsiderably,  becaine  a man  of  the  world,  comtposed  in  the 
fashion  and  preceded  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  the  construction 
of  orchestral  woidcs  possessing  most  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  sonata  fofm.  The  symphony  heard  yesterday  will  prob- 
ably be  heard  agaan  because  it  is  pleasant,  though  not  im- 
portant music.  It  was  discovered  lately  in  manuscript  and 
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The  second  number  on  the  program 
was  Richard  Strauss’s  "Don  Quixote,” 
which  had. not  been  heard  here  since 
February  26,  when  it  was  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  It  IS 
not  the  intention  of  the  chronicler  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  Mengelberg  and  that 
of  Bruno  Walter,  who  conducted  yes- 
terday. The  readings  of  sundry  and 
various  coniJuctors  open  wide  the 
gates  of  glor,y»for  the  conductors. 

One  music  lover  is  of  the  opinion 
that  masterpieces  will  endure  different 
readings  and  continue  to  be  master- 
pieces. Shakl3speare’s  ‘‘Kamlet’^  has 
had  its  Booth,  Its  Barrett,  its  Forbes- 
Robertson,  its  Hampden,  and  even 
‘its  James  Owen  O'Connor,  and  it  re- 
mains "Hamlet.”  Mr.  Strauss  has 
' had  many  reaJers.  • He  has  even  en- 
deavored with  uncertain  success  to 
interpret  himself.  Mr.  Mengelberg 
and  Mr.  Walter  may  *ake  their 
sticks  at  one  another  if  they  wish. 
We  are  interested  more  in  the  fact 
the  “Don  Quixote”  of  Strauss 


Red  Red' Rose."  me  ' Don  quixoco  oi.  oirauas 

There  was  a large  audience  ms  ^ j^geps  its  place  among  the  valued 
concert  and  one  that  cordially  app  j creations  of  recent  years, 

and  recalled  the  singer. 

1 By  OUN  DOWNES. 


LilW  USKCiS  ilUill  IJVC  CAiiA*  ^ 

BUS  supply  of  divertissements  contributed  Fiom Hai# >^^ions  of  Yesterdays 
ir*  YxrVlif»Vl  iVlPVft  WPTfi  ' ff'ta.A 


to  a pleasant  evening  in  which  there  were 
few  dull  moments. 

Julia  Hudak,  a petite  woman,  did  not 
rise  to  great  heights  in  the  first  ballet,  but 
In  expressive  pantomime  she  and  the 
members  of  her  company  distinguished 
themselves.  In  the  divertissements,  such 
as  tlie  Swan  Dance,  Daughters-  of  the 
Regiment,  Grand  Pas  de  Deux  and  the 
Hungarian  Wedding,  her  individual  art 
and  the  graceful  simplicity  of  her  dancing 
^ere  egsily  recognized. 

— In  her  arm  movements,  energy  and  the 
fiossession  of  that  mysterious  something 
balled  personality  she  seems  very  much 
like  Pavlowa — and  what  more  -need  he 
said?  Katerine  Lorant  and  Attlla  Farkas, 
tw>  supporting  associates,  romped  with 
w^id  abajidon  through  their  Gypsy  and 


The  Sixth  ‘Talstaff. 

The  sixth  performance  of 
"Falstaff”  last  night  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  showed  clearly  that  this 
opera  has  gained  a,  popularity  -^^th  the 
New  York  public  ^^ich  it  never^h^d^  m 

previous  seasons.  Considereo 

is  n®o^‘°d"2e  as  some  suppose,  m a 
sensational  of  the  moment 

^^^S^"s"o -sTrrgly ‘ilo 

interpreta- 

1 '-t‘ 

has  sPPoes^tuily  ^ths^od  jJ"®  no 

repetition,  and  proved 

‘7fsUfr  perfo^^^^^^^  [®; 

ceded  into  the  ^«n  the  public  es- 

beclSfsi^of'^ita  inherent  greatness 


creations  of  i:ecent  years. 

Good  Program  Music. 

It  is  not  the  supreme  achievement 
of  its  composer,  nor  does  it  measure 
up  to  the  Imaglnatftve  level  of  the 
Immortal  work  of  Cervantes;  but  It 
is  a good  piece  of  program  music.  It 
is  perhaps  not  quite  so  elaborately 
dellneatlve  as  some  of  the  Strauss 
worshipers  •would  have  us  believe. 
Commentators  are  often  much  crazier 
than  tlie  tilting  knight.  One  Arthur 
Smolian,  for  example,  wrote  a small 
Book  about'  the  leading  motives  In 
"Tannhaeuser.”  It  must  have  made 
Wagner  stare.  Ho  never  dreamed 
of  all  those  motives. 

Neither  did  Strauss  know  that  he 
had  analyzed  Cervantes  as  Arthur 
Hahn  told  him  he  had.  What  Strauss 
did  was  to  write  a work  In  which  cer- 
tain scenes  and  moods  of  the  tale  of 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha  were  Illus- 
trated In  picturesque.  whimsical 
music,  sometimes  extravagani.  In 
humor,  sometimes  tender  In  sfentlment 
and  in  some  momenta  touchingly 
pathetic. 


There  is  a great  amount  of  instru- 
mental detail  In  the  composition,  but| 
while  particular  significance  'was  at-  ^ 
tached  by  the  composer  to  the  out- 
standing cello  solo  and  secondary 
meaning  to  the  viola  part  no  one  ex- 
cept Mr.  Hahn  has  fitted  out  the  solo 
violin,  the  bass  clarinet,  the  tuba  and 
the  contrabass  fagot  with  special  mes- 
sages. All  of  them  give  color  and 
life  to  the  picture  and  doubtless  the 
composer  felt.  If  only  vaguely,  that 
they  were  to  utter  Individ .iftl  com- 
munications, but  he  held  like  an  artist, 
-0  the  theory  that  his  muslo  must 
speak  for  Itself  and  not  require  Its 
i.udtence  to  study  It  with  the  aid  of 
red  backed  Baedekers  at  each,  repe- 
lition. 

Fltst  Honors  Go  <o  Cellist. 

Thd  performance  yesterday.  In  spit'' 
of  the  unsuitability  of  Aeolian  Hall  to 
music  so  opulently  Mnstrumented,  waa 
admirable.  The  f_"9t  honors  of  cmirso 
went  to  the  solo  cellist,  Felix  Salmond. 
who  played  his  part  -with  a wealth  of 
beautiful  tone,  'with  such  commanding 
individuality  of  style  and  -with  such  a 
variety  of  expressive  accent,  reaching 
its  climax  In  the  last  pathetic  sigh  of 
the  dying  knight,  that  his  achievement 
must  be  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  a brlUlant  season.  It 
waa  the  p>erformance  of  a great  artist, 
master  of  Ms  Instrument,  and  •with 

feelings  and  ImaglnaUon  vitalized  so 
as  to  deliver  the  entire  content- of  the 
music.  Rene  Pollaln  of  course  played 
excellently  the  subordinate  viola  p-irU 
which  represents  the  garndous 
Panza.  The  final  number  on  the  list 
was  the  concereto  of  Brahms  for  vio- 
lin, cello  and  orchestra.  In  wWch  Mr. 
SaUnond's  associate  was  Paul  I^O'^^an- 
skl.  violinist.  The  two 
the  noble  composition  an 
reverent  reading.  In  which  Mr-  WalLr 
and  the  orchestra  were  vitally  con- 
cerned. % 

MetropoliUn  Concert. 

Another  musical  menu  of 

was  offered  at  the  MetropoUt^ 


,'>para  Houso  last  evennlg.  Tlie  pry- 
gram  Included  excerpts  from  “L,’ Aft-l- 
ama," "Madama  Butterfly”  and 
‘‘Tannhauser,”  with,  ifmes  Hem^etto 
'Wakefield  and  Queena  Maria  and 
Freiderich  Schorr.  The  closing  offer- 
ing was  Mascagni’  s "Cavallerla  Tlustl- 
cana.”  with  Mmes.  Peralta.  ‘Vt'iakefleld 
and  Grace  Anthony.  Messrs,  Armand 
Tokatyan  and  Milk)  Picca,  and  the 
opera  house  chorus  and  orchestra  un- 
der the  direction  of  Giucsappe  Bam- 
boschek.  ■ 


Friends  of  Music  Concert. 

Peace,  ■ serenity  nmd  the  seven  gods 
and  goddesses  of  lO-uslcal  harmony  Il- 
lumined the  lobbla-B  of  "rown  HaU  yes- 
terday afternoon  -(S'hen  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music,  after  several 
months  of  delectiabJe  privacy  once 
again  opened  their  doors  td  the  search- 
light of  publicity.  Their  program  con- 
sisted of  Hector  Berlioz’s  overture  and 
duet  (Vous  iSouplrez,  Madame),  from 
••■Beatrice  et  Benedict”;  Smetana’s 
entr’act  and  entrance  of  the  King, 
from  the  opera  ‘‘Daltbor”;  three  Chi- 
nese songs  hy  Bernard  -Wagenaar  and 
the  Brahms  variations  on  a theme 
by  Haydn. 

The  program  yesterday  was  npt  im- 
pressive, but  It  was  pleasant,  and  Mr. 
■Wagenaar’s  Chinese  songs  were  Inter; 
estlng.  The  young  Dutch  conaposer 
and  conductor  has  set  his  songs  to 
poems  from  the  "Chlnesische  Flote” 
of  Hans  Bethge,  the  book  from  which 
■Mahler  took  his  text,  for  "Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde.”  The  .^coring  Is  for 
voice  and  accompaniments  for  flute, 
harp  and  idano,  and  the  respective  rej- 
qulrements  were  filled  by  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ryan,  Nicola  Pancella,  flutist. 
Carle  Sodero,  harpist,  and  the  com-' 
poser  at  the  piano. 

Mr.  Wagenaar’s  songs  contained 
material  of  much  Interest  andi  their 
structure  made  liberal  use  of  the  pen- 
tatonic scale.  They  were  dello^elj^ 
colorftil,  skillfully  woven  and  occa 
sionally  achieved  moments  of  real 
beauty.  The  phrasing -seemed  some-i 
what  broken  and  disjointed  hy  the 
Oriental  character  of  the  themes  and 
color,  but  on  the  whole  the  songs  were 
effective  and  sung  -vi’ell  by  Miss  Ryan.j 
Berlioz’s  overture  and  duet^  smacked 
too  much  of  refined  sentimentalities, 
but  Miss  Charlotte  Ryan  and  Miss 
Marian  Telva  deserved  praise  for  their 
effective  vocal  efforts. 

Smetana’s  tuneful  music  and  the 
Brahms  variations  were,  of  course, 
<read  by  the  orchestra  with  zeal  and 
effectl-veness  under  Mr.  Bodanzky’s 
baton. 


fng'ren'  -rks  concerning  the  songis.i 
Miss  Mary  Hyams  played  the  piano; 
accompaniments.  The  entertainment 
was  delightful. 


S-teiss  Pianist  Gives  Recital.  j 

Walter  Haefllger,  a 
nlanlst  ra.ve  a recital  In  the  Punch 
and  Judy  Theater  yesterday  afterrioon,  ■ 
&’  pro8rra.n\  of  compositions, 
S Brfhms  and  Chopin;  RuWnrteto’s 
oktaven  etude,  Paderewskis  Craco 
vtenie  fantastlaue  and  four  num- 

^“Mr.^H^lSer  has  abilities  consid- 
erably marred  by  mannerisms,  vio- 
lent conTrasts  lu  mood  and  color  af 
a lack  of  restraint  In  style  and  tech 
nic  He  played  with  Are.  enthusiasm  , 
a great  variety  of  tone  color  and  j 
plenty  of  genuine  sentiment  and  emo- 
Sof  But  these  characteristics  were  , 
not  well  directed  or  <Ji-ipllneJ 
*thA  result  was  uneven  and  often  er 
ratio  playing  Illumined  with  passages 
of  genuine  power. 


Erna  Rubinstein,  Soloist. 

A largo  audience  heard  the  Philhar- 
monic eleventh  Sunday  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  when  Erna 
Rubinstein  appeared  as  soloist  In  Bee- 
thoven’s vloUn  concerto  and  Mr; 
Mengelberg  led  the  orchestra  In  Rich- 
ard Strauss’s  "Eln  HeWenleben”  and 
for  the  opening  number.  Schubert  s 
■•Rosamunde”  overture. 

Miss  Rubinstein  gave,  on  the  whole, 
a very  commendable  performance  of 
the  concerto.  Much  of  her  tone  had 
beauty  and  she  threw  off  the  techn^al 
'llfflcultles  of  the  music  with  ease.  Her 
intonation  was,  for  the  most  i>art,  good 
and  her  trills  were  excellent.  In 
style  her  reading  was  a serious  one, 
but  It  lacked  the  breadth  of  poetic 
conception  which  gives  distinction. 
Mr.  Mengelberg  gave  her  a carefully 
wrought  accompaniment  from  the 
orchestra  and  at  the  end  she  was 
warmly  applauded.  The  melodious 
itosamunde”  overture  was  a pleasing 
umber  under  Mr.  Mengclherg’s  baton 
at  the  start  and  the  dramatic  “Helden- 
Icben”  poem,  dedicated  to  this  leader 
ar.d  repeated  from  a Philharmonic  con- 
cert of  last  week,  served  for  a thiill- 
ing  clo.se. 


Yale  Wins  Glee  Club  Contest. 

The  Tale  University  Glee  Club,  scor- 
ing 249.6  points  of  a possible  800.  -won 
the  intercollegiate  Glee  Club  contest 
In  Carnegie  Hall  Saturday  evening  for 
the  second  time  within  two  s^on^ 
There  were  fourteen  competing  glee 
clubs  and  a flag  bedecked  house 
to  the  doors  with  a brilliant  a-udlence.. 
Princeton,  with  223  points,  flnished  se..-j 
ond;  Dartmouth,  with  218,  flnl^ic^ 
third  while  Missouri  University,  win-j 
nsTin  the  recent  Missouri  Valley  con- ; 
test  was  fourth  with  212  points.  Tale, 
SlfhTwo  victories  to  Its  credit,  needs 
only  one  more  victory  to  Insure  per- 
manent possession  of  the  ^Ize 

A voting  man  who  attracted  ^ ^ • 

deal  of  attention  was  the  Presidents 
son,  John  Coolldge,  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Amherst  Glee  Club. 

The  prize  song  waa  the  Bllmtethan 
madrigal,  "Come  Again.  Sweet  Love, 
by  John  Dowland,  and  the  ® 

the  occasion  were  Ralph  L. 
conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee 
Club:  Artur  Bodanzky,  conductor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  J 

Kurt  Schindler,  conductor  of  the 

Schola  Cantorum.  

The  universities 

sented  Included.  In  addition  «ie  ^t 

four.  Columbia,  Fordham,  Harv^. 

Mlddlebury.  New  To^  Unlvei^ty. 
Penn  State,  Wesleyan,  Syracuse,  Wis- 
consin and  Amherst.  


Friends  of  Music.  | 

If  two  concerts  of  an  unusually  at-  i 
tractive  nature  had  synchronized  with  jl 
better  advantage  to  the  reviewer  It  ^ 
would  be  possible  to  write  more  par-  ij 
ticularlv  in  this  place  of  the  Chinese  i| 
scngf  of  Bernard  B’agenaar.  sung  b>  1 
Chailotte  Kyan  at  the  concert  given  b\_  jj 
the  Friends  of  IMusic  yesterday  aftei^  i 
ncron  in  Town  Hall.  WagenaarJ^ 

tor  two  seasons  a member  of  the  Ne\\  1 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  now  teaches 
and  composes  in  this  c^ity. 
songs,  composed  in  1920,  weie  latei  le  | ; 
vised,  and  were  heard  at  a pnv-ate  con-  i 
cert  of  the  MacDowell  Society  last  sea-- 
son.  At  that  time,  as  yesterday,  the> 
aroused  highly  favorable  comment  from 
those  who  heard  them.  Mr.  \\  agenaar 
has  taken  his  Poems  ■He''has 

cische  Flote”  of  Hans  Bethge.  He  has 
scored  them  for  voice  with  accompani-  I 
ment  of  flute,  harp  and  piano.  There  i^s  , 
no  attempt  in  thi.s  rinisic,  he  lias  said,  i. 
"to  be  literally  Chinese.  The  use  of  the  , 
pentatonic  or  Chinese  .scale  is  a meie 
derice  of  color.  As  we  \yesterlmgs  look 
upon  a pagoda  and  receive  | 

Sion  of  somethiny  bizarre. and  Oiiental, 
so  sbould  the  songs  be  appreciated.  ,j 
'it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  It  i.s  probable  | 
from  a report  of  their  reception,  that  , 
songs  will  be  heard  hgam  in  public  . 
in  this  city,  when  they  can  be  di.scussed  ] 
n-om  the  standpoint  of  a personal  im- 
pression. 

By  Deems  Taylor 


Sings  Southern  Songs. 

M1S.S  Edna  Thomas,  mezzo-contralto, 
("the  lady  from  Louisiana.”  gav-e  a 
' -erond  recital  of  Southern  songs  last  | 
1 night  at  the  Booth'  Theater.  The 
■niubers  Included  creole  negro  love 
i songs  and  satirical  songs,  calls  of  the  | 
ImarAet  vender.s  of  Baltimore,  street  ] 
■ f.r.r-.  of  ‘‘H  marchands”  ot  New 
r> -leans  and  negro  spirituals.  Of 
. 'Jiai-mlhg  personal  appearance.  Miss 
J'homa.s  again  sang  her  varied  ® 
r ings  in  an  effective  manner  and  added 
I to  her  vo'  al  performance  by  interest- 


THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

If  you  had  managed  so  far  to  elude 
the  hospitable  vigilance  of  the  eagle- 
eyed  Mr.  Robert  Oarke  as  to  get  into 
your  seat  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon without  a program  you  would 
have  thought  that  Bruno  Walter  was 
beginning  the  New  York  Symphony 
concert  with  a hitherto  undiscovered 
early  symphony  by  Mozart.  And  you 
would  have  been  wrong.  For  the 
symp^iony  was  by  Johann  Christian 
Bach,  the  eleventh  son  of  the  great 
Johann  Sebastian,  the  only  one  who 
defied  family  tradition  by  traveling 
abroad  and  writing  music  In  the  style 
of  the  Italian  ultra-modernists  of 
1770. 


TKe  symphony^S^pli^^f^^TOdirr 
has  been  rcscored  by  Fritz  Stein,  Is  a 
I tuneful.  Ingratiating  work,  with  a 
^bright  allegro  first  movement  in  a 
sort  of  adolescent  sonata  form,  a 
thoughtful  little.'andante,  and  a lively 
finale.  It  Is  of  no  overwhelming  Im- 
portance, except  that  It  and  Its 
fellows  must  obviously  have  had  a 
great  Influence  upon  Mozart’s  musical 
development.  Indeed,  to  say  that  the 
young  Mozart  was  ‘‘influenced’’  by 
J.  C.  Bach  is  putting  it  overmildly. 
The  young  Mozart  IS  J.  C.  Bach 
The  remainder  of  the  program,  an 
exceptionally  enjoyable  one,  was 
given  over  Strauss’s  "Don  Quixote’’ 
variations  and  the  Brahms  double 
concerto  for  violin  and  ’cello.  In  the 
Strauss  work  Felix  Salmond  played 
the  'cello  solo  that  impersonates  the 
Knight  of  the  Doleful  Countenance, 
with  Mr.  Pollaln  and  Mr.  Perfetto  of 
the  orchestra  taking  turns  being  San- 
cho  Panza. 

"Don  Quixote"  has  been  played 
here  by  many  ’cellists  in  the  past,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Salmond  himself,  but  1 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  any  one 
has  played  It  better  than  he  did  yes- 
terday afternoon.  His  performance 
was  not  only  exquisite  In  tone  dynam- 
ics and  phrasing,  but  revealed  the 
breadth  of  perspective,  the  sureness 
of  grasp,  the  unerring  command  of 
mood  that  are  the  marks  of  a great 
artist. 

Mr.  Salmond  reappeared  In  the 
Brahms  concerto.  In  company  with 
Paul  Kochauskl.  Here  again  was  a 
superb  performance  by  two  artists 
that  in  technical  mastery  and  depth 
of  understanding  werd  as  one. 

Mr.  Walter  gave  the  Bach  sym- 
phony a reading  of  delightful  delicacy 
and  transparence.  In  music  of  this 
character  he  Is  at  his  very  best,  with  h 
few  to  equal  him.  His  performance 
of  the  Brahms  concerto  was  very 
good,  if  not  startling.  The  Strauss 
work,  however,  seemed  underre- 
hearsed. The  attacks  were  rather 
scrambly,  and  the  percussion  Instru 
ments,  wheneYsr  they  entered,  had 
everything  their  own  way. 

OTHER  MUSIC 

Even  the  chronicler  of  musical  mat- 
ters Is  glad  to  ibe  in  his  seat  promptly 
for  an  orchestral  program  which  op^s 
with  any  part  of  Schubert’s 
munde’’  music.  It  is  said  that 
Grove  and  Sullivan  discovered  the  lost 
I manuscript  of  this  work  in  1868  they 
j expressed  their  exultation  by  playing 
i leap-frog:  it  is  given  to  us  only  to  let 
' our  hearts  leap  when  a performance 
of  this  'Work  is  announced,  and  to  ap- 
plaud Its  realization  when  it  Is  given 
as  delightful  a reading  as  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg gave  at  the  opening  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic concert  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  All  too  brief  was 
the  overture,  with  its  smooth  undula- 
tions of  melody  and  its  gracious,  gay 
riiythm.  It  Is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  more  of  "Rosamunde”  was  not 
forthcoming. 

But  the  program  was  a generous 
one.  The  Beethoven  violin  concerto 
in  D major,  played  by  Miss  Ema 
Rubensteln.  was  the  second  number. 
The  maturity  of  this  young  violinist’s 
playing  belief  her  youthful  looks,  for 
not  only  did  she  attack  the  technical 
difficulties  with  fine  confidence,  Ibut 
she  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the 
vigor  and  nobility  inherent  In  the 
work.  The  consecutive  octaves  of  the 
cadenza,  the  arpeggio  pa.ssage  which 
•ends  in  a gleaming  harmonic  are  in 
themselves  an  ample  test  of  rirtu- 
o.slty,  and  these  she  performed  ably. 
Her  tone  is  powerful  and  assured, 
erring  occasionally  dn  the  side  of 
sharpness.  Mr.  Mengelberg  provided 
an  under.stindlng  accompaniment,  in- 
clined, perhaps,  to  lead  the  procession 
i-ather  than  to  support  the  soloist. 
The  concerto  was  received  -with  pro 
longed  applause. 

The  final  number  was  the  tone- 
poem,  "Eln  Heldenleben’’  ("A  Hero’s 
Life’’),  by  Btrauss,  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Mengelberg  and  tbe  Concertgebouw- 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam.  It  was 
given  a ricHly  colored  and  sweeping 
perfomrance.  Mr.  Sclpione  Guidi, 
concertmaster  of  the  Philharmonic, 
played  the  violin  solo. 


At  the  same  hour  still  another  or- 
chestra, the  National  Polish  Orches- 
gave  at  the  Jletropolitan  Opera 
Traise,  its  second  concert  of  the 
J }on,  with  a program  of  Polish 
which  Included  works  hy 
Y ®';vslowskl,  Nowowiejskl,  Noskow 
-nd  Monluszko,  a Polish  F 

Ar  4 ■'s  Potpurri  and  a Bouo.uc 
--  - '■  '■ 
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j By  Deems  Taylor  ' j 

THE  BEETHOVEN  ASSOCIATION, 

One  of  the  favorite  sports  of  aausth 
critics  Is  to  make  up  Ideal  pA'form- 
ances  of  music,  In  print  or  in  private. 

•Imagine  how  the  quintet  would 
sound,"  the  pundit  muses,  "with 
Paderewski,  Heifetz,  Kochanskl,  Ter- 
tis and  Salmond  playing  It’’— and 
then  passes  on  to  otlier  matters,  well 
knowing  that  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  Is  likely  ever  to  know  just  ho^w  ■ 
the  quintet  w'ould  sound  under  those  | 
conditions. 

The  Bethoven  Association  h^ 

. the  past  fe-w  seasons  “been  making 
' fact  of  what  was  formerly  a minor 
branch  of  the  alr-castle  building  Ifl- 
dustry.  By  the  simple  expedient  of 
paying  Its  performers  nothing  at  all 
beyond  giving  them  a chance  to  play 
whatever  music  they  like  best  before 
a picked  audience,  the  association  ha's 
been  able  to  offer  galaxies  ofji^tars 
at  Its  concerts  that  would  daunt  the 
inagination  of  any  but  a maeoena«). 
Sometimes  the  stars  have  sung 
sweetly  together,  and  sometimes  they 
haven’t. 

Last  night  was  one  of  the  times 
they  did.  The  program  was  simple, 
consisting  of  Brahms’s  "Vier  Brnste 
Gesaenge.”  sung  by  Relnald  Wer- 
remath,  and  two  Beethoven  son^as 
(op.  24,  In  F major,  and  op.  30,  No. 

2,  in  C minor),  played  by  Josef  Hof- 
mann and  Mischa  Elman. 

The  combination  looked  just  a b-.t 
disquieting  on  paper.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  Mr.  Hofmann,  of  course,  but 
remembeVing  Mr.  Elman’s  well-known 
fondness  for  toaal  beauty  In  a piece, 
at  any  price,  one  would  have  pre- 
dicted that  of  wie  violinist  would  in- 
vest Beethoven  with  a voluptuousness 
rather  foreign  to  the  giant  of  Bonn. 
But  Mr.  Elman,  happily,  did  no  such 
thing.  His  beautiful  tone  and  sur- 
passing technique  -were  present,  but 
disciplined  by  a most  welcome  tem- 
peramental continence  and  reverence 
for  the  spirit  of  the  works.  As  *lr. 
Hofmann’s  playing  had  its  wonted 
authority  and  profound  spiritual  in- 
sight the  net  re.sults  of  the  collabara- 
tion  were  two  such  performances  of 
Beethoven  as  one  is  seldom  privileged 
to  hear.  e 

Mr.  tVerrenrath.  back  again  in  the 
small  hall  of  -which  he  is  so  distln- 
''uished  an  alumnus,  sang  the  Brahms 
songs  with  beautiful  artistry  and  deep 
feeling.  His  singing  of  "O  Tod.  wie 
bitter  fist  du.’’  in  particular,  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  bits  of  singing  that  I 
have  heard  this  year.  > 

Herbert  Garrick  played  ;M,r,. 
renrath’s  accompaniment  is  with  con- 
siderable artistry,  and  Harold  Bauer 
turned  the  pages  for^  Mr.  Hofmann 
■with  alturlstic  expertniess.  The  associ- 
ation probably  broke  a record  last 
night.  Not  only  was  Aeolian  Hal) 
filled  to  Its  normal  capacity,  but  over 
seventy-Rve  peopliu  sat  on  the  plat- 
form. 

ANNA  CAIT WELCOMED,  i 

Soprano  Charms  Carnegie  Audience  | 
in  Rachmaninoff  Air. 

Anna  Case,  one  of  Arnerio:i'>  oa 
who  has  traveled  far  since  her  o.\rly  ua>s 
here  in  concert  and  opera  at  the  Metro- 
polltan,  gave  her  only  New  "T 

cltol  this  season  at  Carnegie  UaJl  last 
evening,  assisted  by  C.  V.  Bos  at  the 
piano  and  by  Rufus  M.  Arey.  clarinet. 

It  was  In  Schubert's  elaborate  and  melo- 
dious "Der  Hlrt  auf  dem  Felaen-’  that 
all  three  participants  , 

» *'^‘‘’?enu1Se?y  rautiS.'?  ^d^: 

f^hlon^d  brder  as  '»  -was  generously  In- 
feed with  youthful  melody  by  the  roost  j 

7Sur''"4irs.  ^up  fr^  | 

B®  hm’^  and  another  In  Engfish  • 

twli  Her^ 
has  matured,  as  has  the 

acs”  like  a subtle  Pofume  m tne  last 

f ll^tener^*  Three  later 

vriis  b7  hlaurke  Brsley.  Portal 

and  Robert  Huntington  Terry-  1 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Asflocation  which  was 
given  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  was  one  possible  only  to 
that  organization.  Its  membership  embraces  all  th®  leading 
musicians  in  the  city  and  on  occasion  some  of  the  foremast 
of  these  can  be  mobilized  in  the  seiwice  of  art.  Natural  y the 
joint  appearance  of  Mischa  Elman,  Josef  Hofmann  and  Rei- 
nald  Werrenrath  was  a signal  for  the  outpouring  of  an 
audience  as  large  as  the  hall  would  contain.  Some  of  the 
listeners  had  to  be  accommodated  with  seats  on  the  stage. 


c. 


*( 


Tho  program  waa  one  of  unsurpa-a- 
aable  beauty.  Messrs.  Elman  and 
Hofmann  played  the  F major  sonata, 
I'pus  24,  and  the  C minor  sonata, 
.'pus  80,  No.  2.  Between  these  Mr. 
Werrenrath  sang  tho  “Vler  Emste 
Hesaenge,’  opus  121,  of  Brahms.  There 
Is  a temptation  to  dwell  upon  these 
songs  because  they  are  not  too  often 
I card. 

They  were  tho  last  musical  utter- 
snees  of  the  great  composer.  They 
doubtless  reveal  hi.s  own  thoughts  of 
death  and  transfiguration.  The  proc- 
lamation of  the  vanity  of  life  and  tho 
bitterness  of  death  Is  the  most  poig- 
nant in  all  music.  It  makes  Itself 
peer  with  the  sublime  words  of  Eccle- 
siastes, the  book  from  which  the  texts 
are  taken. 

Then  turning  from  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  the  master  found  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  first  Corinthians  the 
glory  of  the  promise  and  nowhere  else 
•loes  the  majestic  declaration  “Now 
abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  the.se 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  Is 
fharlty"  voice  itself  in  such  profoundly 
’onder  and  melting  accents.  The.se 
songs  are  not  for  inadequately  equip- 
ped singers.  They  should  be  found 
only  in.  the  repertoires  .of  masters  of 
vocal  art  and  only  those  masters  who 
can  feel  them. 

.Mr.  Werrenrath  sang  the  songs  last 
night  with  infinite  sensibility.  There 
was  a fine  restraint  in  his  delivery,  a 
fasUdious  avoidance  of  anything  re- 
sembling an  endeavor  to  make  a point. 
He  was  more  than  admirable  in  the 
'.bird  song  and  ho  delivered  the  final 
summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  with 
a noble  sincerity.  It  was  an  achieve- 
ment beautiful  in  its  dignity,  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  depth.  And  it  was  well 
aided  by  the  excellerct  accompaniments 
of  Herbert  Carrick. 

Mr.  Elman  has  of  late  shown  a dis- 
position to  subserve  his  virtuoso  ac- 
complishments to  the  honorable  cause 
£ chamber  music  and  he  has  had 
much  success  and  gained  fresh  laurels. 
He  agaih  illustrated  last  evening  his 
willingness  to  sink  his  personality  in 
n ensemble.  He  played  his  part  in. 
Beethoven’s  chamber  music  in  a man- 
ner to  evoke  praise. 

As  for  Mr.  Hofmann  nothing  need  be 
said  save  that  he  immersed  himself 
n the  flood  of  Beethoven’s  melody  and  , 
^lat  he  made  the  piano  sing  ontranc- 
ngly.  The  audience  was  moved  to 
jreat  warmth  of  demonstration  after 
-very  movement.  It  was  one  of*  the 
nost  starry  nights  of  the  Beethoven 
Association. 


'Giovanni  Gallureae'  Sung. 

With  the  opera  season  now  on  its 
■lurth  and  last  lap,  the  company's 
cineteenth  week  began  last  evening  at 
he  Metropolitan  with  "Giovanni 
Inllurese.’’  The  performance  held  the 
lose  attention  of  the  large  audience 
with  conspicuous  high  notes  of  dance, 
earsome  brigands,  dark  abductions 
nd  tragic  death.  Following  the  second 
ct  there  were  many  recalls  for  the 
[principals  and  finally  the  composer, 
alo  Montemezzi,  appeared,  as  did 
[Conductor  Serafin. 

Mr-  Laurl-Volpi  sang  with  much 
[power,  although  his  action  and  ap- 
pearanc?f>  cannot  be  said  to  have  fur- 
nished all  the  equipment  necessary 
for  tho  impersonation  of  a full-fledged 
outlaw.  Miss  Mueller  showed  gain 
in  her  assumption  of  the  role  of  an 
Italian  maiden  and  sang- well.  Mr. 
Hanlse  as  Rivegas,  Mr.  Bada  as 
Baatiano  and  Mr.  Martino  as  Nuvia 
we  -e  heard  in  their  familiar  parts. 

The  two  duets  for  hero  and  heroine 
in  the  first  and  last  acts  made  their 
usual  dtMiatlc  appeal.  All  in  all  it 
was  an  Italian  evening  of  picturesque 
scenes  and  vocstl  color. 


Bos  aT  the  piano,  nor  — 

interesting  and  varied.  Including  arias 
by  Stradella,  Carlo  Pallavicino.  Gian 
Boretti  and  Carlo  Grossl,  all  com- 
posers of  the  seventeenth  century; 
four  songs  by  Brahms,  and  others  by 
Schubert,  Wlntler  Watts,  Rachman- 
inoff and  various  well  known  com- 
posers. 

Miss  Case  was  in  good  voice,  but 
her  middle  register  was  uneven  and' 

' occasionally  tremulous.  Her  Italian  j 
arias  were  sung,  if  not  always  in  the  , 
[ smoothest  of  legatos,  with  dignity,  I 
an  elevated  style,  and  a fine  sonorous  j 
tone.  They  were  not  as  rich  in  serious  1 
color  as  they  might  have  been.  How-  I 
ever,  Miss  Case's  head  tones  were  | 
free  and  sonorous  and  Boretti’s  aria  i 
from  "Ercole  in  Tebe"  was  rendered  j 
I ■with  admirable  phrasing  and  a i^ie  j 
sense  of  proportion  and  contrast.  | 
With  Brahms  she  was  also  in  con-  | 
genial  territory  and  not  the  least  of 
the  delights  of  the  e'vening  were  the 
able  accompaniments  of  Mr.  Bos. 


// 


Piano  Recital  of  Program  Notes.  j 

Hyman  Roviii.sky,  pianist  of  this  i 
city,  gave  his  third  recital  of  this  I 
.;ea,son  ye.sterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  [ 
Hall.  Mr.  Rovinsky  offers  programs  [ 
of  original  character  and  the  one  of  ^ 
yesterday  was  again  out  of  the  beaten  | 
i track.  Further  than  this,  it  was  pro-  j 
vided  with  the  unusual  feature  at  a [ 
piano  recital  of  program  notes.  The.se 
[notes  announced  that  they  were  thus 
|a  "first  time’,’  feature.  Certain  his- 
toric piano  recitals  given  here  have 
been  provided  with  program  notes, 
[and  there  have  been  others.  However, 
jSigmund  Spaeth  wa-s  the  author  of 
iMr.  Rovipsky's  notes,  which  means 
itliat  they  were  learned  in  content  and 
:WelI  written. 

J The  list,  which  was  long  and  varied, 

I began  with  Chopin's  seldom  heard  C 
[ minor  Polonaise  and  ended  with  the 
! Russian  dan^e  from  Stravinsky’s 
ballet  music  ‘‘Petrouschka,’’  trans- 
cribed for  piano  by  the  composer  in 
j 1921.  New  works  were  a set  of  eight 
"Children’s  Pigces’I — for  grownups, 
by  Bartok,  which  range  in  expression 
"from  mournful  sadness  to  boisterous 
merriment,”  and  Tede.sco’s  Viennese 
waltz  which,  the  notes  quoted  Mr. 
Rovinsky  as  .saying,  contains  “the 
essence  of  all  garishness  of  this  gen- 
eration.’’ 

More  imposing  numbers  included 
tlie  Bach-Busoni  chaconne,  Bauer’s 
transcription  of  Franck’s  prelude, 
fugue  and  variation,  D'Indy’s  “Travel 
Pictures”  and  the  Bartok  sonatine, 
which  Mr.  Rovinsky  played  at  a re- 
cent concert  of  the  International 
Composers  Guild,  and  there  were 
other  interesting  numbers  listed.  Mr. 
Rovinsky  is  a serious  and  gifted  in- 
terpreter and  his  carefully  prepared 
program  deserved  a,  larger  audience 
than  the  one  of  rather  small  dimen- 
,sions  which  attended  his  recital  yes- 
terday. 


Mis*  Anna  Case  Gives  Recital. 
Miss  Anna  Case,  the  talented  so- 
tprano,  gave  a song  recital  in  Carnegie 
[Hall  last  evening  with  Coenraad  V. 


Mme.  Culp’s  Recital  of  Geman  Lieder 

Mme.  Julia  Culp  gave  a song  re- 
I cital  in  Town  Hall  last  evening  with 
I Coenraad  V.  Bos  at  the  piano.  Her 
j program  consisted  exclusively  of  Ger- 
man lieder,  most  of  them  familiar 
and  well  loved  favorites.  The  list 
included  Schubert's  “Der  Linden- 
bauin,”  “Die  Forelle,"  “Staandchen" 
and  groups  of  songs  by  Peter  Cornel- 
iu.s.  Schumann  and  Hugo  Wolf's 
"Eri.st’s.'’ 

it  is  needless  to  record  that  this 
was  congenial  territory  for  Mme.  Culp. 
Perhaps  the  songs  of  'Schubert  were 
most  effective,  for  in  them  Miss  Culp 
infused  a warmth  and  color,  a style 
and  delivery  altogether  delightful. 
Some  of  her  upper  notes  were  occa- 
sionally harsh  and  her  voice  was  not 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

It  wa.-  a fliilo  ofca.'^ion  la.^t  ev(>nin,v  when  the-  Pliiladelph:H 
, On  h.  str;=  iravn  its  eighth  concert  in  ('arni  Ki-:  Hall,  ami  thi 
,:  ihall  h(  ‘The  Dorian  mood  of  (luic.-  and  .soft  rpcortlc.-  ’ 
There  ivas  a .suite  in  B minor  for  .strings  and  fluti-  \.y  Ra.-n 
and  the  obbligato  flute  part  was  played  by  W.  M.  Kincaid, 
jtlie  first  flutist  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  superlatively  fine 
art  that  he  di.splayed,  but  i;;  the  delicate  web  of  Ra(’h’;s 
polyphony  the  voice  of  the  .solo  instrument  is  but  a brighter 
thread.  i 


Tho  .same  flute  wa.s  heard  more 
conspicuoii.sly  in  the  second  inunber,  a 
group  of  ballot  movements  by  GIikU, 
arranged  for  orchestra_by  Felix  .Moltl. 
That  old  wizard  of  the  orv'hestra.  Ilfc- 
tor  Berlioz,  writing  of  the  varlou.s  uses 
of  the  flute,  says  that  one  miplit  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  it  "is  an  in- 
■struntbnt  well  nigh  devoid  qf  expres- 
■sion,  which  may  be  introduced  any- 
where and  everywhere.” 

But  he  proceeds  to  point  put  how 
more  careful  examination  reveal.s-Lhat 
'if  Ut  were  requi.sltc  to  give  to  a .sa.' 
air  an  account  of  desolation,  hut  of 
humility  and  resignation  at  the  same 
time,  the^  feeble  sounds  of  the  flutc’.s 
medium  in  the  keys  of  C minor  and 
D minor  especially  would  certainly 
produce  the  desired  effect.  One  mas- 
ter only  seems  to  me  to  have  known 
how  to  avail  himself  of  this  pale  color- 
ing, and  he  is  Gluck. 

“On  listening  to  the  melodramatic 
movement  in  D minor  which  he  has 
placed  in  the  Elysian  Fields  scene  of 
‘Orfeo,’  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a 
flute  only  could  fittingly  be  made  to 
utter  this  melody.”  There  is  much 
more  of  the  consideration  by  Berlioz 
of  this  hauntingly  beautiful  pa.ssage, 
but  let  this  suffice.  The  "Dance  of  the 
Blessed,”  in  which  it  occu’rs,  is  the 
central  feature  of  Mottl’s  suite,  and  it 
was  here  that  Mr.  Kincaid’s  extraor- 
dinary command  of  the  expressive 
powers  of  the  flute  was  exhibited  in 
a most  beautiful  performance.  The 
rest  of  the  suite  was  well  played^  and 
the  sicilienne  which  brought  it  to  a 
finish  made  the  audience  happy. 

The  first  number  on  the  program 
was  a trumpet  prelude  by  Purcell  dis- 
covered in  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  la-st  surhmer  by  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski, conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. It  is  a brief  composition  in 
which  the  trumpet  parts  in  C are  writ- 
ten with  that  bold  and  confident  virtu- 
o.sity  ■^ound  first  in  thfe  music  of  Pur- 
cell and  later  in  that  of  Bach. 

Purcell  wrote  at  least  one  vocal  air 
with  two  trumpets  obbligati  in  a style 
subsequently  followed  frequently  by 
the  immortal  Sebastian.  A certain  Mr. 
Bowen  achieved  fame  by  his  singing 
of  this  air  in  "The  Hibertine  De- 
stroyed.” The  trumpet  prelude  heard 
la-st  evening  has  no  history,  but  it  has 
most  decided  character.  The  spirit  of 
the  nation  that  created  "Rule  Brjtari- 
nia”  rings  out  in  Us  bra^'c  and  .“juirdy 
measures.  It  wa.s  exceilentl.v  played 
and  it  undoubtedly  gave  tiie  audience 
much  pleasure. 

-Tilt"  ancients  were,  divid*-.-;  from  .the 
modern  by  the  customary  intermls.sion. 
The  modern  was  Rimsky-Kors.ako\ . 
He  contributed  his  ever  young  "Sche- 
herezade.”  who  still  charms  the  sultans 
and  sultanesses  of  this  free  country 
[with  her  memories  of  the  classic  globe 
trotter  Sindbad.  tho  nightingale  love 
song  of  the  young  prince  and  tin; 
young  princess  and  the  final  catas- 
trophe which  wrecked  Sindhad’s  .ship 
at,  the  foot  of  the  mountain  crowned 
by  the  warrior  of  brass.  And  in  this 
Iniusic  tho  solo  glories  were  those  of 
the  concert  master.  Theodore  Rich, 
whose  seductive  violin  repre.sented  the 
voice  of  the  mo.st  successful  curtain 

lecturer  In  the  entire  history  of  matri- 
mony. 


evenly  sustained  throughout  its  reg-  i 
Ister.  But  Jlme.  Culp  portrayed  the  1 
moods  and  sentiments  of  her  offer- 
ings to  great  advantage.  There  was  j 
contrast  in  her  groupings,  plenty  of; 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  the  ■ 
valuable  lyrical  qualities  of  Mme. 
Culp's  voice,  and  musical  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  text  that  revealed  intelli- 
gence a.s  well  as  beauty  of  tone. 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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PH  I L A D E L H EST^  A . 

Mr.  Stokowski  devoted  t 

half  of  his  program  in  itarn*u;c  H.i!' 
last  night  to  old  niu.'dc.  !!•  ixf-^u 
with  a "Trumpet  Prelude"  by  I’u.- 
,cell  (his  own — Stokowski's, .ihI 
discovery,  unearthed  la;'  'u;i:in(!r  hi 
.the  British  Museum  libraivi,  c'-n 
tinned  with  Bach's  B minor  buii<-  for 
strings  and  flute,  and  complctxl  an 
impressive  triptych  with  the  ballet 
suite  that  Felix  Mottl  arranged  from 
the  operas  of  Olueck. 

How  much  for  granted  we  fake 
musicians  like  Purcell  and  Bach  .in." 
Glueck.  AVe  find  their  music  on  mod- 
ern orchestral  program.v  and,  p.trtak- 
Ing  of  it,  we  find  it  good;  and  w-  :nf 
not  even  faintly  surprised  t.>  fli.d  it 
still  ranking  among  the  greateK*.  Yet 
we  sould  be  surprised.  The  fact  t'o’’ 
this  music  still  moves  ur  as  iiov.er- 
fully  as  it  does'  is  one  of  tho  "lo.-p 
astounding  phenomena  In  art.  I doubt 
if  most  of  us  full.v  realize  jus;  how 
very  great  the.se  men  are. 

For  consider.  Such  music  as  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  played  le-J 
night  is.  in  form,  so  simple  and  ot,. 
viou.s  iliat  an.v.  nio(I( . 11  = ; 

pupil  would  consider  it  «^n  elemental  y 
exercise  in  composition.  Of  orches- 
tration, iiii  the  present-day  sense  of 
the  word,  it  shows  not  a trace.  Ttiere 
is  none  of  the  sudden  emergence  and 
'waning  of  voices,  the  Cunning 
l^nd  interplay  of  Instruihental  tiiniiie.s 
that,  since  Mozart’s  time,  ha^  flis- 
tlnguished  orchestral  niu.sic,  from  all 
other.  This  old  miis'C  mv.rc 
stripped  to  the  buff.  Y'ou  may  pi;  y it 
well  or  ill,  but  what  you  ; re  playing,  i 
jevery  moment,  arc  ;lie  . a npi  i r'" 
musical  ideas,  bare  of  any  adornmer  ' : 
save  hl.s  power  to  develop  them,  plusi 
[their  own  intrinsic  lyaiity  me  t- 
! nificonce. 

Mr.  Stokowski’s  string."  are  = x- 
Iraordinarily  fine — which  was  wel"  f-T 
Purcell.  Bacli  and  Glueck.  since 
string  tone  predominates  overwheln  - 
ingly  in  all  three  works.  <Or  • luust 
except  the  flute  obbligato  • f ::r  R n 
suite,  enchantlngly  played  by  Willia;n 
Kincaid.)  Even  so,  it  wa.s  tl  -’'  ‘heer 
eloquence  and  power  of  their  music 
that  made  last  night  such  a memo'-  l- 
ble  occa.sion. 

The  comforting  thing  Mr.  ; 

Stokow'ski  is  that  he  can  .ilway.-.  be 
counted  upon  to  distribute  Ills  calo  -ies 
and  vitamins  Just  righ!.  I la  ving  [ 
played  half  a progr.-.m  jn  h'sck-ard- 
white,  he  quite  properly  d,  v :i.  j 

Isecond  half  to'‘the  mo.-f  kaloldojiconic  • 
jpicoe  he  could  find,  Rims'ky’s  "Svi  ■ 
[herazade”  suite.  It  i.s  hr  rd  t<  . 
anything  new  with  "Sihehernr'  '"  ai 
this  date — the  Phlladelp'ii;.  pli  ; 
must  know  most  of  it  by  h i — 1 
Mr.  Stowkowski  at  li  -asl  ; . : • 

retell  the  tale  with  dazzling  ■ ;r:  - v, 
imagination  and  vividness.  As  pi'  c 
of  orche.stral  virtuosity  alone  > -'i-i 
worth  traveling  ihe  provcr;.i;  ! mile; 
for.  i 


I .At  the  same  hour  ' .Aeoli-'.n 
* the  'Washington  Heights  Musics  i tiii;i 
combined  Edward  Krciner  and  WAi- 
iam  Bachaus  In  a sonata  recit."  f -r 
viola  and  piano.  The  sole  re.  ital  of 
the  afternoon  ■was  a piano  program 
given  by  Hyman  Rovinsky  and  made 
up  chiefly  of  Ravel,  Debussy,  de  F-tllo 
rnd  Rtravinskv.  A.  B. 

Julia  Culp,  once  rated  as  one  of  the  j 
world’s  greatest  lieder  singers,  gavi- ! 
a song  recital  last  night  in  Town 
Hall,  where  she  presented  a program 
of  music  by  Sciiubert.  Schumann. 
Cornelius  and  Hugo  Wolf.  Her  voice 


I 


0 


?pr>eaE7'ifflr  nc  las  a spectactnar  "awr 
puibbant  proxy  in  the  flames 
rounrt  BruennhHde’s  mountain  peak 
Fafner  13  baclt.  no  long^.r  tlio 
giant V “Rhelnsold"  but  transform .u 
into  the  most  l.o' rifle  and  somnoleat 

monster  in  all  opera.  Ttiere 

That  is,  he  sltould  be  back. 

^vas  nothing  of  him  yesterday  but  h . 
voice,  splendidly  imperso^.ed  bj 
Mr.  Gustaf.son.  Tt  is  probaol.v  .he 
better  part  of  valor  for  the  Metropoli- 
larto  cause  Fafner  to  be  sla.n_^jus 
offstage,  rather  than  ri.sk  turnu.^  -ae 
fight  wit}i  Siegfried  into 
i Timt  the  same,  I missed  him.  i 
^ ••Waldwebcn”  .scene,  that 
It  has  been  called  the  scherzo  of  hijde  In  a dramatic  styie,  and  with  episodes,  was  not  quite  tiie 

'■ettably  thrilling.  Did  Rimsky-Korsakou  , the  trilogy  because  of  it.s  exuberant , her  now  familiar  vocal'  peculiarities,  ^^vit  Fafner’s  self  to  termma 

mean  a bit  of  sarcasm  when  he  brought  emotions,  its  deep  breathing  of  the  j Miss  Telvif  was  commendable  as  Erda  The  cast  was  in  wonder- 

m the  voice  of  the  garrulous  Sultana,  that  air  of  outdoor  life  and  its  celebration  , and  Jliss  Ryan  barely  passable  as  Mr.  Schorr  ^ng  Mow  power. 

,™tonous  °f  youth  abd  lOvc.  It  suffers  little  the  soprano  bird.  The  orchestra  ful  vocal  artirtry  and  tragic 

played  admirably  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  Mr.  Meader  „ -.galth 

conducted  a soundly  musical  inter-  with  a comic  consistency 

pretation  of  the  score.  The  scenery  of  characterization  that  ^ 

was  that  of  former  days,  but  it  was  close  to  dimming  on^  weiss. 


lardly  suggests  the  lusci.  is  beauty 
j of  former  days,  except  in  its  finest 
I pianissimo.  But  she  is  an  artist  who 
can  fascinate  her  hearers  even  when 
she  produces  her  least  appealing 
tones.  A whispered  word,  as  she 
spealis  It.  may  have  fill  of  the  en- 
chantments of  the  '.»\'eliest  voice.  She 
has  the  power  of  bringing  out  what 
is  most  beautiful  and  nio.st  poetic  in 
her  texts.  She  is  almost  without 
equal  in  portraying  the  gentler 
emotions  through  song. 


By  W.  J.  HEKDERSON.  t 12^  f Jj  t T 1 

“Siegfined”  had  its  only  performance  of  the  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon.  It  made  its 
appearance  in  the  disjointed  presentation  of  Dor  Ring  des 
Nibelungen”  which  cii'cumstances  exile  to  the  outer  realm  of 
special  matinees.  This  music  drama  has  been  subjected  to  so 
maily  dissections  and  characterizations  that,  were  it  not  forj 
the  fact  that  a new  young  generation  of  music  lovers  now! 
makes  acquaintance  with  it,  further  discussion  might  be  re-| 
garded  as  superfluous. 


.^weet  pleasantly  monotonous  you-th  and  love.  It  suffers  little 
quiet,  s\^ee  . P «hin-  sickly  psychology.  It  is  free 

voice,  after  all  the  thun  from  gloomy  musings  or  tragic  suf- 

wreck,  and  of  Oriental  Bazaars.  s wn  i j^g  subtle  personage  Is 

should  say;  “The  world  falls  into  ruin,  | Nibelung  dwarf  Mime,  whosa 


but  the  woman  talks  on." 

Rovinsky  Pleases  Hearer^ 
With  Refreshing  Numbers 

Hyman  Rovinsky,  who  has  shown  iij 
two  piano  recitals  here  a refreshing 
tendency  not  to  fill  his  programs  witlj 
numbers  w’hich  have  done  hard  work 
for  dozens  of  others,  played  another 
unconventional  list  in  his  third  recital 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternooifl 
One  unconventionality  was  to  lead  offl 
with  Chopin,  the  C minor  Polonaise! 
rather  than  the  eighteenth  century! 
which  was  represented  by  a Gluck  ga-| 
votte  arranged  by  Brahms,  and  Bu- 
soni's much-adorned  version  of  the 
Bach  Chaconne.  This  last,  in  spite  of 
the  force  and  contrast  of  Mr.  Rovin- 
sky's  playing,  seemed  very  long. 

An  organ  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Varia- 
tions, well  transcribed  ^y  Harold 
Bauer,  preceded  four  unfamiliar  “Trav- 
el Pictures”  by  d’Indy,  which  were 
tuneful  and  descriptive  and  offered  no 
problems.  Eight  Children’s ' Pieces  by 
Bela  Bartok,  performed,  it  was  an- 
nounced, for  the  first  time  here,  formed 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  ofi 
the  program.  They  were  a variety  of 
Hungarian  folkfunes,  emphasized,  but' 
not  disguised,  in  a treatment  very  con-  ; 
servative  for  this  composer.  His  short' 
Sonatine,  played  by  Mr.  Rovinsky  re- 
cently with  the  International  Compos- 
ers’ Guild,  preceded  the  more  familiar 
, one  by  Ravel,  the  sarabande  from  De- 
bussy’s piano  suite  and  the  vigorous 
fire-dance  from  De  Falla’s  “El  Amor 
Brujo.”  Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s  “Alt 
Wien,”  marked  “first  time,”  with  a 
certain  resemblance  to  Ravel’s  “La 
, Valse,”  and  the  lively  Russian  dance 
from  Stravinsky’s  “Petrushka”  closed 
the  generous  program. 

I Mr.  Rovinsky’s  playing  again  was 
vigorous  and  clear-cut,  stormy  in  its 
fortissimo,  but  with  ample  shading 
j and  lightness  of  touch  for  numbers 
. such  as  the  Ravel  Sonatine. 

fy  i.  ^ t T 

i State  Symphony  Concert.  | 

The  last  concert  of  the  State  Sym-  | 

' ,:;ony  Orchestra  took  place  in  Car-  l| 
• negle  Hall  last  evening.  ’This  society, 
now  two  seasons  in  existence,  has 
fill,:  in  turn  two  conductors  during  i 
the  one  .lust  closed.  .losef  Straiisky, 
r.,i!.  ' r-r,  conducted  until  his  sud- 
■fii  lesignation  In  midwinter,  and 
'.-m  snatz  Waghalter  took  up  the 
iha'on  and  brought  the  season  to  a 
jc;o.-,r.  ' he  society  has  given  three 

i'  scrie.s  of  concerts  and  many  works  of 
. ii;t  res.  have  been  presented.  The 
esiral  number.s  in  the  program 


clumsy  plotting  to  thwart  the  plans 
of  Wotan,  long  ago  made  futile  by 
■the  certain  punishment  of  sin,  are 
voiced  in  a musical  speech  extant 
only  in  this  work. 

Mime  is  an  outstanding  creation  of 
character,  an  operatic  being  such  as 
no  other  maker  of  lyric  dramas  ever 
conceived,  or  could  have  conceived. 
And  \ov  him  AVagner  constructed  a 
recitative  which  is  the  essential  musi- 
cal embodiment  of  the  character  and 
which  was  born  and  died  with  him. 
For  the  rest  it  may  pehhaps  interest 
some  music  lovers  to  note  the  mas- 
terly musical  construction  of  each 
of  the  three  acts. 

Lyric  Mnslcal  CIliunxcB, 

Each  has  a long  conversational 
portion — but  such  marvelous  con- 
versation— wtfh  little  action  (except 
in  the  second  act)  leading  up  to  a 
lyric  musical  climax  of  indescribable 
beauty  and  vitality.  In  the  first  act 
this  climax  is  the  forging  of  the 
sword,  such-  an  outburst  of  the  irre- 
sistible courage,  confidence  and 
strength  of  youth  ns  music  has 
rarely  sung.  In  the  second  act 
there  is  an  episode  of  mechanical  ac- 
'tion  in  the  slaying  of  tho  dragon, 
which  is  followed  by  the  exquLsite 
lyric  scene  of  the  forest,  the  weavin 
of  the  sunlight  and  shadows,  the 
reverie  of  Siepfried,  the  call  of  the 
bird,  and  the  first  stirring,  of  desire 
in  the  young  man’s  breast 

In  the  third  act  there  is  the  dia- 
logue of  Wotan  S’nd  Erda  followed  by 
that  of  the  old  god  and  Siegfried.  And 
then  the  splendid  challenge  of  the 
fearless  one,  who  goes  trumpeting  up 
the  mountain  to  the  summit  of  hi 
desire,  elemental  man  cleaving  the 
fire  to  meet  his  mate.  Next  the  mag- 
nificent rising  of  Bruennhilde,  who 
went  to  sleep  a disheveled  and  dis- 
enchanted goddess,  and  in  the  new 
found  pi-esencc  of  her  man  wakes  to 
Iho  infinitely  granfier  heights  of  ful- 
filled womanhood.  And  so  the  drama 
closes  with  the  torrential  gush  of  the 
pa.ssionatc  love  duet  and  Wagner’s 
immortal  spring  song  is  finished. 

■\Votnn  Snng-  Aobly. 

The  performance  at  the  Metropol-, 
itan  yesterday  Was  good.  Its  indi- 
vidual elements  were  meritorious  in 
themselves  and  their  combination 
welded  them  into  an  excellent  en- 
semble. I’lie  most  satisfying  imper- 
sonations were  those  of  Mr.  Meader 
and  Mr.  Schorr.  The  former’s  Mime 
bad  already  commanded  warm  praise.  !_ 


well  lighted  and  the  stage  mariage- 
ment  was  good. 

Mr.  'Taucher’s  mishap  in  the  last 
act  is  reported  in.  the  news  column-s. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  ova- 
tion at  the  close  of  an  admirable  per- 
formance of  “La  Boheme.”  This  was  \ 
the  second  appearance  of  Mr.  Mar-  ; 
tinelli  since  his  serious  illness.  He  | 
was  in  excellent  voice  and  with  Miss  j 
Borl  as  the  inimitable  Mhnl  was 
forced  to  respond  to  a dozen  curtain 
calls  at  the  close  of  the  performance. 


By  Deems  i ayioi 


(RepritiiaLmSiUi^  yesterday's  late 

at  the  metropolitan. 


once  incomparable  Rmss 

whiles  Mr.  Schuetzendorf  not  qnly 
played  Alberi.-h  well,  but  sapg  the 
?ole  better  than  any  one  1 ever  heard. 
Miss  Telva  sang  exceedingly  well, 

likewise#  Eriis-  . 

Mr.  Taucher  sang  the  title  role  with 
generally  good  effect,  and  acted  parts 

;rrt  very  well  indeed.  He 

ticularly  good  in  the  scene  ^^th  th® 
forest  bird.  His  singing  of  the  tmai 
s^ene  wL  an  astounding  feaL  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  scene 

through  a trap  door  ® 

1 had  been  badly  bruised  and  shaken 
I up.  His  pluek  and  fortitude  -f ® | 
I through  the  tremendously  taxing 
1 finale^ after  such  an  experience  calls 
for  nothing  but  bewildered  admira- 
tion. 


I MIX.  ' Mme.  L,arsen  Todsen  ^ "if-Me- 

'•Sieafried.  ’ music  drama  in  three  acts  j-outlne  performance  ^ 

and  tour  scenes.  Book  and  mu^c  by  R^ha^  good  one,  but  noth  g spirit 

Wagner.  Stage  dgeetpr.  Samuel^ ^-1  hew m^  e Isolde.  The  orchestra  had  spirit 

a^d  e oquenee.  but  seemed  rough  and 
ainduly  noisy  «Pon  occaslom^  The 

act.  and  the  scene' 
rh^ny^f  that  act  went  snmothly. 
The  house  was  crowded  and 
Ihusiastic. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

he'^brouS'^to  It  the  sympathy  and 
^Lal  freshness  of  Cin  ' 

Miml  with  that  faint  hint  of 


Brahms’.s  0 minor  symphony.  Doth 
coiT:  (orUiour  were  repetitions  from  a 
< e-ct  conc'-rt  of  the  .society.  In  place  |i 
Be<  .riovcn  overture  fichreck-  ' 

- ’ pi-ehn-e  te  a Dramc  ’ had  been  | 

.!■  ! -ir  •eunre-j.  , 

; -.i;  Niemack,  a youilg  Amer-  ! 
• ..  •■■■iHriisf,  V,  lO  fir.si.  gave  a recital  ! 
; ;j . tl:  '-e,  ye;;  -Jins  ago  and  has  been 
' - a -I  n-o  ; . r'  -mtly  in  Berlin,  wa.s 
c-  -'.ir.;  '.  :;he  played  Halo’s  “Sym- 
E:  i.Tgiiol-i”  and  .seemed  to 
- J.  . , ing  impression.  Her 
r,e.  • - a.s  a .-.hole  larFed  hril- 

iv.ae  a certain  degree 


e.-.diesiral  number.s  m tne  progiam  ^ naa  aireaay  commanaea  warm  praise.  real  affection; 

last  evening  r;onsisted  of  Beetboven’s  ; it  is  not  new  here.  It.s  extraordinary  ^ brought  upon  tht 
"Heonore”  overture.  No.  3,  and,  skin  in  the  treatment  of  the  vocal'  purpc»se  of  colU 
r>.-, r.mc’o  ('  minor  svmphony.  Roth  melody  makes  it  the  most  subtle  and  rao  novt- 

convincing  Mime  the  Metropolitan  has 
known.  ' 

Mr.  SctJiorr’s  wan,dering  Wotan  wa.s  j 
sung  nobly,  and  without  the  sacrifice 
of  a word  of  the  text.  Here  is  a Wag- 
ner  .singer  who  knows  how  to  deliver 
tc  an  audience  the  full  beauty  of  the 
composer’s  music  and  '1  the  signlfi- 
1 cance  of  his  lines.  He  would  have 
' given  much  happiness  to  tho  com- 
pose,r.  Mr.  Tnucher’s  Siegfiied  has 
improved.  Therelwas  a broader  flow 
; -re  iv.as  a cerra,„  ucg.ee;  to  his  phrases  yesterday.  He  sang 
;:r,e  with  technical  equip-!  more  lyrically  than  j’ 

he,  w ,rk  and  the  andante  | voice  is  not  ideal  and  he  Is  not  ro- 


. i imf  n . 
cipic:  r of 
e\  'mlng 


.Mr-  Waghalter 
•..arm  applause 
The  audience 


mantic,  but  there  was  sincerity  in  his ' 
Smgfried.  Mr.  Schuetzendorf  wa«  tho 
Alhcrich  and  Mr.  Gustafson  the  Eaf- 
vrr,  both  capable. 

Mme.  I.arscn -Todsen  rose  from  her  ; 
earned  slumber  late  In  the  afternoon  j 
and  sang  lior  one  scene  as  Bruenn- 


Sce,m‘rv-  by  KauUky  Vmnna.  Sung  In 

German  Artur  Bodanzky  conducting. 
d,"mf  in  the  afternoon  ’’Rins”  cycle,  and 
performance  of  the  season. 

THE  CAST. 

Xtried  ;:;Geo;'ge'MeX| 

EMn-  ^'“Tar?orT.!?S: 

Rmennhiide '.Nanny  Earaen-Todsen- 

Volcr  of  the'  Forest  Bird ....  Charlotte  Byanj 

; Vox  PopU'li  wlilch.  to  the  Metro- 
jpolitan,  is  emphatically  vox  Del— an<^ 
j quite  right  too;  If  this  counti-y  Isn’t  a, 
democrs-cy,  what  on  earth  is  it?  vox 
populi,  then,  has  decreed  that  “Sieg- 
' frie.d’’  shall  not  enjoy  as  many  P^fh 
formances  as  some  of  the  othe^ 
“Ring”  dramas.  It  had  an  excellent! 
revival  last  year  and  several  per-l 
formances:  this  year’s  appearances, 

however,  will  be  confined  to  the  single 
performance  It  received  yesterday 
aifternoon. 

But  if  I could  arrange  the  Metro- 
politan’s repertoire,  without  having  to 
bother  about  the  taste  of  the  Monday 
Opera  Club  or  the  annual  deficit,  I 
should  have  several  performances  of- 
''SeigfrieU”  every  season.  To  me  itj 
has  always  been — not  musically,  P®*"" 
haps,  hut  dramatically — the  high  point, 
of  the  whole  Ring  cycle.  It  contain-Si 
the  largest  number  of  interesting  pio- 
tagonists,  and  virtually  no  bores. 

For  one  thing,  it  has  a real  hero' 
and  heroine.  Siegmund  and  Sieglmde, 
are  all  right  in  their  way,  but  that 
way  is  rather  two-dimensional.  One! 
Is  oppres.sed,  all  through  "Die  AVal- 
kuere,”  by  the  knowledge  that  neithei 
Wotan  nor  M’agner  views  them  with, 
any  real  affection;  that  they  have  been 
1 the  scene  for  the  sole 
purpcjse  of  collaborating  upon  the 
hero  of  the  next  drama.  Siegfried  is 
different.  He  is  the  real  Darling  of 
the  Gods,  a Nletschean  if  there  ever 
was  one,  blazing  with  youth  and  vital- 
ity, ruthless  and  beautiful. 

It  is  in  ‘‘Siegfried,”  too,  that 
Bruennhilde  descends  from  the  austere 
fastnesses  of  godhood  to  take  on  the 
garments  of  mortality  and  learn  the 
mystery  of  human  love.  Wotan  is 
here  seen  for  the  last  time ; and  Krda. 
that  wisest  and  most  powerless  of  all 
divinities,  who  alone  survives  the 
final  cataclysm. 

Frlcka,  that  model  wife  and  home- 
maker whom  even  her  creator  could 
not  stand  for  more  than  two  evenings, 
is  gone  for  good.  So  is  Freia,  whom 
we  shall  not  greatly  miss.  Mime  and 
Albeiich,  that  prcv-ious  pair  of  scoun- 
drels who  have  not  been  In  evidence 
since  “Das  F.heingold,”  are  back 
again,  more  villainous— and  more  en- 
tertaining—than  ever.  Hoge  does  not 


"phisGcatlon  7"'®^,.  ' 

pretation  of  this  -artleas  ' i 

complewa  tie  I 

Mr  Papl  conci\ict6d.  ! 

Meanwhile,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  ^ 

State  Symphony  ' 

season  with  a program  of  Dale  and 
Brahms  and  a hastily  substituted 
”Lenm-e"  Overture  to  replace  Sebrek- 
er-s  ‘‘Prelude  to  a Dream.  ^ v^lflcl 

lXt"m  7afoV  • ‘ Svmpbonie  E-spagnole’ ' 

'wls  I^;  N^aek.  a young  American 
violinist  who  obmous'y  was  all  sym 
for  the  andante  movemen- 
mit' utterly  devoid  of  fne  brill- 
iance and  dash  which  the  y 

the  work  demands.  Brahm.s  h .1  > , 

Symphony  completed  this  last  pi 
gram  of  Mr.  Waghalters.  , A-  b-  ; 

•'  -7  ^ ^ ^ 

I ‘Andre  Chenier’  Sung  Fifth  Time,  j 

“Andre  Chenier”  was  sung  for  the  ^ 

! fifth  time  at  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  t 
I House  last  night,  with  Miss  Elizabeth  1 
' Rethberg  and  Mr.  Lauri-Volpi  appear- ; 

■ i ing  in  the  cast  for  the  first  time  this  | : 
i season.  Miss  Rethberg  as  Madeleine  ‘ , 
' is  well  placed  as  the  romantic  heroine,  j 
' She  sang  last  night,  with  beauty  of  ‘ , 
I \ oice  and  skill  and  showed  histrionic  j , 

cualifications  for  the  part  Mr.  Laun-j  : 

'A’olpi'  finds  himself  popular  m the!  | 
i title  role.  His  youthful  appearance  ; 
(aids  his  impersonation  of  the  ardent' 
i poet  of  the  Franch  revolution  and  he 
acts  and  sings  with  much  earnestness. 

I Ho  won  much  applause  for  his  naira- ; 
i live  in  the  first  act.  Mr.  De  Lm-.»  was 
Charles  Gerard,  Other  singers  vei-e, 
Messrs.  Bada,  Tihbett  and  Dtdur  and  . 
Mmes.  Howard  and  Dalossy.  The  en-  , 
somhle.  led  by  Tullio  Sarafln.  was 


By  W- J.  HENDER^N.  - ^ ^ j- 

TKe  fourth  rvsiing  annsi*t  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
fhestva  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  was  one  of  musical 
\iiriety  and  genor;d  disconnection.  Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  pro- 
jii-ams  usually  puzzle  the  old  fashioned  music  lover,  who  won- 
lei-s  lu)\v  the  cards  were  shuffled,  but  that  is  a matter  of  little 
noment.  The  concert  began  with  Boccherini’s  symphony  in 
B Hat,  a short,  simple  and  ingenious  composition  by  a re- 
'Pectable  contemporary  of  Haydn.  The  music  w'as  pleasing 
and  the  solo  passages,  excellently  performed,  added  to  its 
charm. 


I'.uil  Pukas'fi  ‘The  Perl,  a Danced 
W>em'’  I'ollowed.  This  work  is  one 
. f thf’  few  that  seem  to  Justify  the 
tt ! i.ii'IOioiean  interpretation  of  music 
verging  on  the  symphonic  stylo.  It 
«;>s  written  to  be  danced  and  Its 
I imii-ic  hiis  all  the  seductions  of  chang- 
ing rhythms  and  opulent  Instru- 
meuial  color  needed  for  such  o busi- 
ne>‘i.  It  gave  Mr.  Koussevitzky  op- 
p.irtunlty  to  display  his  warmth  of 
feeling  and  his  poetic  Imagination  and 
the  orchestra  scope  for  all  the  .splen- 
lov:-  of  its  tone  and  its  technical, 
finish. 

The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  Al- 
I bert  Spalding,  who  played  the  prin- 
' ci|!rd  part  in  Kespighi’s  “Gregorian  | 
C'oncerto’’  for  violin  ond  orchestra.  | 
Thi.s,  concerto  was  recently  produced 
: here  ot  a concert  of  Rudolph  Polk. 

‘ I'  is  well  worthy  of  early  repetition 


Ibeit  it  is  longer  than  its  matter  or  phony  set_  forth  last  evening  at  Carnegie 
levelopment  warrants,  and  if  not  Hall  under  the  superb  conducting  of  Serge 

Koussevitzky.  it  is  invidious  to  single  out 
any  one  item  for  particular  praise.  The 
soloist  was  Albert  Spalding,  whose  playing 
of  Respighi’s  concerto  "Gregoriano  was  on 
a level  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Spalding  gave,  a characteris 
ticaily  finished  interpretation  of  a compos! 
tion  which  supplied  ample  opportunity  for 
a display  of  his  mastery  Of  the  violin. 


take  or  leave  alone,  without  u j 
sllghte.st  discomfort,  Mr.  Koussav- 1 
llitky  gave  It  a .spirited  and  dcllcat* 

I reading. 

The  Dukas  piece,  written  ;i  * a bal- 
let und  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  In  1912,  Is  not  what  the  French 
would  coll  grande  chos".  It  Is  et- 
Itractlve,  melodious  music,  that  goes 
on  Its  tuneful  way  In  a straight 
I forward  fashion,  but  that  would  need 
jthe  comparative  distraction  of  a stage 
action  to  give  It  any  Illusion  of  Im- 
portance. The  only  thing  about  It 
that  Is  first  class  Is  the  scoring, 
which  ig  superb. 

The  Moussorgsky  pieces,  originally 
written  for  the  piano  and  first  played 
hero,  I believe,  by  Harold  Bauer,  have 
been  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  no 
less  than  four  musicians.  Toushmaloff 
I scored  some  of  them  In  1891,  Sir 
Henry  Wood  scored  others  for  his . 
London  concerts,  and  Leonidas  Leon- 
ardl  later  made  another  transcription  | 
for  Paris.  The  presept  version,  by  | 
Ravel,  was  made  for  Jlr.  Kous- 1 
sevltzky,  and  was  first  performed  by 
him  in  Paris  a year  ago  last  May. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  program.' 
notes  of  last  night’s  concert  intimated 
that  no  one  but  Mr.  Kou.ssevltzky  has  ' 
ever  had  the  Ravel  scoring,  I have  a } 
distinct  impression  that  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Walter 
Damrosch,  played  It  here  some  time 
last  fall. 

HEN  AN  ORCHESTRA  provide!  Ravel’.s  orchestral  treatment  is  a 

^ r.  «3vr.,  marvelously  clever  approximation  of 

such  a feast  as  the  Bos  .^the  scoring  of  "Boris" — indeed,  as  the 


traces  of  Richard  Strauss.  Tho^  piece 
was  performed  with  great  vigor,'  espe- 
cially by  the  brass. 

Miss  Glannlnl  sang  Weber’s  famous 
dramatic  scene,  the  greatest  of  all 
creations  In  this  form,  with  sweep- 
ing style  and  dramatic  Intensity.  In 
tile  more  restrained  pas.sagcs  of  the 
cantilena  her  beautiful  voice  was  cap- 
tivating. In  some  of  the  more  forcible 
utterances  her  lower  medium  hard- 
ened and  became  tremulous.  ' But  on 
the  whole  it  was  a brilliant  (piece  of 
singing.  The  demands  of  the  Gounod 
air  are  less  exacting  and  Miss  Gian- 
nlnl  sang  it  with  rich  tone  and  with 
breadth  of  style.  i 


Boston  Symphony  Plays  Superbly 

W 


performed  with  great  judgment  would 
become  tiresome.  But  Mr.  Spalding 
played  it  with  so  much  beauty  of 
tone  and  such  exaltation  of  feeling 
that,  ho  vitalized  it  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Travels  Far  AOeld. 

The  Gregorianism  of  the  composi- 
tion consists  in  Its  employment  of 
.some  plain  song  themes  and  Its  gen- 
eral adherence  to  scales,  tonalities 
and  harmonic  modulations  consistent 
with  the  traditions  of  a capella  church 
music.  Otherwise  It  travels  far  afield 
and  since  there  is  a close  affiliation 


The  first  number  on  the  program  was 
not  worthy  of  that  honor.  Its  sole  inteiest 
was  in  showing  what  fine  conducting  and 
what  excellent  orchestral  response  can  be 
thrown  away  on  an  inferior  production.  It 
sometimes  identity,  between  certain  1 played,  it  was  ^ ^ 

eccleslatic  scales  and  tlie  historic  or 
I>ure  minor  which  figures  So  frequent- 
ly in  the  slave  songs,  one  finds  in  the 
broken  rhythms  of  some  of  Respighi’s 
melody  echoes  of  the  negro  spiritual. 

However,  this  doe.s . not  prevent 
tho  music  from  being  grateful  to  the 
listener.  The  violin  solo  is  one  long 
and  emotional  song  with  a modicum 
of  the  virtuoso  flourishing  that  occu- 
pies .so  many  pages  of  less  artistic 
compositions.  The  cadenza  which 
forms  the  bridge  passage  between  the 
first  and  second  movements  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  its  use  of  tho 
low  register  of  the  violin.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing's tone  here  was  especially  beauti- 
ful, though"  it  was  excellent  alwaj’s. 

The  concert  was  completed  with 
Moussorgsky's  “Pictures  at  an  Ex- 
hibition,” which  is  in  itself  pictur- 
esque music  and  rich  in  character. 


come  first  so  as  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  rest  of  the  selections. 

It  was  followed  by  Dukas’  lovely  "La  Peri.” 

Then  came  the  concerto,  and  the  program 
was  concluded  with  Moussorgsky’s  delight- 
ful and  impressive  “Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
, tion”  as  arranged  for  orchestra  by  M. 

Ravel. 

Koussevitzky.  coaxing  and  commanding 
by  turns,  brought  out  every  shade  of  the 
varied  harmonies  in  the  works  he  had 
chosen  for  the  evening's  delectation;  The 
'orchestra  responded  as  if  by  instinct  'io 
his  wonderful  leadership.  R ’"'as  as  if  Gregorian  dhaAts,  It  Is  music 


program  explained,  he  tried  to  "keep 
the  size  of  the  orchestra  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  • * • and  added  some 

more  in.struments  only  in  a few  move- 
ments of  the  suite.”  Inasmuch  as 
that  means  an  orchestra  only  slightly 
smaller  than  that  of  "Goetterdaem- 
merung,”  one  wonders  just  what  M. 
Ravel  would  have  done  if  he  had  let 
himself  go.. 

I cannot  muster  the  superlatives 
ithat  some  enthusiasts  hurl  about 
when  discussing  this  Ravellzed  Mous- 
sorgsky. The  suite  is  gxjod,  but  I 
think  Moussorgsky  W'as  tight  when 
he  wrote  It  as  a set  of  piano  pieces. 
Scored  for  a chamber  orchestrk,  it 
might  be  vastly  effective,  but  Its  pres- 
ent version,  while  undoubtedly  lots  of 
(fun  for  conductor  and  players,  merely 
Inflates  the  composer’s  modest  Ideas 
to  the  bursting  point — past  it,  in  sev- 
eral Instances.  ' 

But  what  of  the  music  that,  as  wo 
Intimated  above,  .was  good?  That 
came  just  after  the  Dukas  ballet.  It 
was  a "Concerto  Gregoriano”  by  Ot- 
torino Respighi,  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra, with  Albert  Spalding  playing  the 
solo  part.  The  new  concerto  (Mr. 
Spalding  Introduced  It  to  Boston  on 
Jan.  9)  is  written,  as  the  title  Indi- 
cates, in  the  spirit — if  not  the  letter- 


.Symphony  Society  Concert. 

The  concert  of  the  Symphony  So- 
•iety'  of  this  city  in  the  afternoon 
was  one  of  interest,  but  not  of  thrllf- 
ing  character.  The  orchestral  num- 
bers were  the  “Oberon”  overture. 

Walter  Braunfels’s  ‘T’antastic  Ap- 
paritions on  a Theme  by  Berlioz”  and 
Smetana’s  "tltava.”  Miss  Dusolina 
Gianninl  was  the  soloist,  singing 
’’Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Monster”  after 
the  overture  to  the  opera  in  which  it 
is  found  and  "plus  grand  dans  son 
h.scurite”  from  Gounod’s  “Queen  of 
Sheba.” 

The  program  notes  contained  the 
information  that  the  Braunfels  com- 
position w'as  to  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  In  this  city,  but  this  was  one 
of  those  errors  which  not  Infrequently 
occur.  .The  work  was  produced  here 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1921, /When  It  was  permitted 
to  pass  without  discussion  by  the 
present  recorder. 

The  reason  might  have  been  found 
In  the  second  hearing  yesterday.  Mr. 
Braunfels  ha-s  written  a series  of  in- 
genlou.s  variations  on  the  "Song  of 
ilie  Flea”  from  "The  Damnation  of 
Fa’ust.’’  Ingenuity  and  much  sound 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
I tuslc.  There  are  traces  of  humor 
iiypre  and  there  and  much  more  than 


one  man  were  somehow  playing  a hun 
di'cd  inslrumcnts  at  once,  so  perfect  was 
the  understanding  between  conductor  and 
conducted. 

Both  in  perfection  of  detail  and  in  total 
effectiveness,  last  evening's  performance 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  sea 


I son  or  of  several  seasons.  It  sent  the  au>  gpeak  solely  for  the  sake 

dicncc  away  in  a glow  of  artistic  pleasure  j display.  The  one  serious  defect 


of  the  greatest  purity  and  serious- 
ness, altvays  Interesting  and  contain- 
ing many  jtassages  of  grave  and 
haunting  beauty. 

The  orchestration,  while  unobtru- 
sive, is  exquisitely  wrought,  and  the 
solo  instrument,  while  assigned  most 
of  the  thematic  material,  is  never 


rendition  of  inspired  music. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


such  as  can  be  created  only  by  a masterly  I the  work — the  only  one,  in  fact, 

ithat  might  make  its  Inclusion  in  the 
jpermanent  violin  repertoire  some- 
Ithlng  16ss  than  a certainty — Is  Its 
;too  close  adherence  to  a generally' 
sombre  mood  throughout  three  rather 
lengthy  movements.  The  piece  lacks 
emotional  relief,  and  would  hold  tin 
audience  much  better  if  it  could  be 
shortened.  Mr.  Spalding  played  it 
with  deep  sincerity,  and  with  such 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  tone,  such 
, fine  authority  and  spaciousness  ol 
style  as  I have  seldom  heard  him  or 
any  othei*  violinist  display.  It  was 
a performance  thrillingly  worthy  of 
the  music,  and  one  that  fully  deserves 
’ the  adjective,  "masterly," 


I II fill  rii'iii*  III  iterdav’s_late 

editions.) 

! THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY, 

, Mr.  Koussevitzky  gave  us  an  entire 
program  of  unhackneyed  music  last 
bight  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  some  of  . 
It  was  good.  To  dispose  of  the  pure- 
I'ly  orchestral  part  of  the  concert,  be 
it  known  that  the  evening  began  with 
a Boccherini  symphony  in  C majot 
(Opus  16,  No.  8),  continued  with  Paul 
Dukas’s  “La  Perl,"  programmed  as’ 
a "danced  poem,”  and  ended  with' 
jMoussorgrsky’s  "Pictures  at  an  Ex—  | 
hibltlon”  as  orchestrated  by  Ravel.  i 
The  Boccherini  symphony,  one  of  i 
jslx  written  about  1776  ftr.d  dedicated  i 
[to  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  is  a brief  and  . 
lamiable  work,  sounding  about  as  Im-  | 
portant  as  a symphony  would  sound  j 
If  written  by  a composer  who  was  not  | 
Mozart  and  who  could  grind  out  j 
Islx  in  a year,  ilusic  that  one  can  | 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Kouasevltsky’s 
program-making  for  the  concert  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall  might  be  ques- 
Ooned.  ZHt  the  performances  were  of  a 
highly  superior-  quality.  The  C major 
; symphony  of  Boccherini  ha.«  not  the 
I splash  and  the  splurge  with  which  most 
; conductors  open  a concert  In  this  audi- 
torium. The  contrast  between  this  work 
and  the  perfect  conflagration  of  instru- 
mental color  provided  by  the  score  ./f 
Dukas’s  "La  Perl,"  which  followed,  was 
well  contrived,  but  in  orchestral  con- 
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b”’'Uty.  but  long,  and  more  I 'u-t- mp‘a 
live  inun  the  virtuoso  pi””*-  l-.-vt  bring 
Uk  .irtl-il  Immedliiti.  acclaim.  But  wl  .i' 
could  be  more  titillating  to  t*i>  moib  rn 
ear  than  Havtl’a  Instrumentuil'in  of  th< 
•Moiissorgsky’s  "Pictures  at  an  Expoii- 
tlon”?  The  only  trouble  here  -ae  that 
the  li-ngth  of  preceding  compo-ltt-ms 
sent  . -jme  out  of  the  hall  beforr  this 
iiia.itorpli-v,  o forch' ,traiion  wa  - h -nd. 

We  repeat:  a few  trifling  errr-ri'  of 
program-making : The  playing  of  the  or- 
i heslra  wu.  of  most  exceptional  quallt;- . 
The  .strings  -oem  to  Improve  In  els.stlclf.v 
a.-  well  as  warmth  and  .-'hlmmer  of 
lone  with  every  one  of  .Mr.  Kou.sscvlt 
sky’s  visit.”.  Tho  Boccherini  symphony 
mu.st  be  added  to  the  constantly  grow  r.  • 
catalogue  of  dcllgbfful  dlghl-  en  r-intui  > 
niuslo  which  1;:  gradually  meeting  with 
the  performance.^  and  ai-preciatlon  thet 
so  many  unpretentious  ofterlng=  of  this 
pej-lod  de.serve.  The  symphony  ■ etr  out 
only  to  entertain.  The  .iriicln  > It  p-  - 
'.laps  a trifle  flimsy  ; but  it  l.n  not  m - 
-tarv  to  write  profoundly  or  In  tV  . tr :-'t 
.-onata  form  to  charm.  The  pie;  «lntr 
tonal  conceit-s  of  Boccherini  enter!  ih- 
the  listener  and  imbue  him,  unav. 
with  a va.st  pleasure  In  a very  p-.-ti;- 
iirt.  ,\.nd  thlf  made  the  more  picture -qui 
the  niu.bic  of  Dukas. 

.-tniong  Uie  large  number  of  h Uc' 
scores  to  which  modern  cultivation  • - 
the  dance  in  Paris  has  given  rlr tli  • 
of  "La  Peri”  is  one  of  the  most  linasi- 
native  and  scintillating.  It  1-  music  ■ 
tcnuinelv  symphonic  texture;  It  ha  , abo 
the  feeling  of  spectacle  and  Instruriu  ut” 
lion  as  gorgeous  as  a peacock’s  wing. 
The  composition  of 'dance  music,  in  ti-; 
higher  .”en.-e  of  the  word.  Is  in  •!'- 
wiilch.  after  all,  must  he  Inborn  with 
1 t‘ic  composer.  A tiainl-Saenr  or  a 
’ -i'lndy  writes  a symphony.  De’.lh'; 
i writc.s  a "(loppelia."  and  wlUi  e f'  W 
simple  strokes  of  the  pen  ushers  us  Into 
•tiie  world  of  the  coulLssef  and  of  th> 
mlorablc,  artificial  beauty  whi.;.i  Is  there 
' contained.  The  music  of  Dukas,  h'sht'’ 
elaborate  and  modern  as  It  Is.  with  i-i- 
' g.  nious  borrowings  from  both  Wa-i.i  r 
and  Debuss.v,  is  nevertheless  a true  ii  - 
I scendant  of  the  school  of  which  the 
humble  Delibes  was  such  a true  ma.sier. 

It.  too.  comruunicat”.-:  the  artificiality 
and  the  glamour  of  the  theatre,  N'o 
program  's  needed  to  tell  us  Pia  vvitii 
Pic  mysterious  opening  a curt-iin  ha 
ri.-ien  and  that  a rcehe  of  painted  ••n- 
chantment  Is  unfolded  before  our  >ye.’. 

■ The  partition  of  "La  Peri,"  a verjtabl- 
't-iur  de  force,  offers  one  of  th-  cle.-;cst 
oriiori.s  of  symphonic  and  choreographic 
I Gevelopnient  that  wo  know.  It  L con- 
-tructed  In  so  ma.steriy  a fashion  that 
It  stands  by  Itself  and  makes  a nio-.t 
brilliant  effect  when  perfornic.l  in  th” 
concert  room;  at  the  same  ’'mo  It 
music  which  invites  and  unmlrta-taHy 
I suggests  color,  decorations,  danc  ing  an.i 
interpretation  on  the  stage.  .V  scur- 
that  should  rank  high  long  after  mac 
other  .scores  inspired  by  the  modem  b”  - 
' let  have  been  gathered  to  oblivion. 

Respighi’s  "Concerto  Gregorian-., 
basi  d upon  modes  and  hamioniet  of  t.i- 
■>ncient  church,  is  a lofty  conception  n 
the  part  of  fne  composer,  and  one  --  - 
■_1  at!  ful  to  the  ear.  Admit  the  h,  w 11  . r 
■ns  richness  that  'W.-jgnert.an  hri  ' w 
■ism' made  i>os.=ible  : nevcrthelf.s--.  u ; 

(is  a flexibility  possible  through  wrltlvg 
in  the  old  inodes  Utat  is  lost  wh”n  li;;: 
Imodern  scale  , with  fixed  Jiamionlc 
implications,  is  empi ’•.■  ”'1.  Thf  har- 
monic freedom  and  variety  of  melc-dic 
pattern,  the  sonorous  but  very  trnnspa.  - 
ent  orchestration  and  the  Idiomatic  writ 
ing  for  the  violin  place  this  Intcrcctly  t 
work  in  a niche  of  Its  own. 

The  solo  violin,  as  Philip  Hale  Imurm-s 
us  in  his  program  notes,  has  "the  rble 
of  cantor  in  the  old  religious-  services, 
while  the  orchestra  represents  the  choir 
of  believers.”  The  concerto  h-es  aoblc 
thoughts  and  an  exhajted  beauty.  Th” 
mood  of  the  final  movement  Is  more  f-n- 
ergetic  and  impassioned  than  what  h.as 
preceded.  The  solo  violin  is  now  con- 
templative or  compasslontue  ; now  it  « x- 
horts,  as  In  the  pas.sago  over  the  roll;-. 
drums  In  the  flniile.  based  on  thc- 
jubllant  ".A.llelulla,”  given  out  tv  the 

Perhaps  more  familiarity  with  th  .- 
work  will  give  it  more  conclsene.-!.f  lor 
the  listener.  Last  night  It  seemed  th--.'. 
a principal  fault  wa.-<  too  great 
which  modifies  the  effect  of  • veil  fii”. 
greatest  eloquence.  As  for  Mr.  >r-ilu- 
tng.  he  played  In  a way  that  dl  ' 
to  the  full  his  admirable  acc.jn.;d  sh- 
ments  as  violinist  and  musician,  v • ry 
few  players  of  whom  we  know  ! ,'ve  a 
tone  of  such  unfailing  beauty  and  full- 
ness on  all  of  the  strings,  a tone  of 
such  warmth  and  texture  that  It  leaves 
no  expressive  capacity  of  the  Instrument 
untouched.  Then  there  Is  the  a'.iihorlty 
and  breadth  of  style  which  Mr.  Spalding 
has  gained  gradually  and  sure!y  with 
the  passing  years.  The  per'orrnance 
impressed  the  audience : n<  »;oubt  It 
would  have  gratified  the  compo--  r. 

Another  orchestration  of  Mrussorg- 
skv’s  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  than 
that  heard  last  night  ha-  be  n per- 
formed this  season  Id  New  York,  but 
there  la  simply  no  comparison  between 
the  two  versions.  Ravel  has  wrought 
with  a shill  and  Intuition  which  plac-.s 
him  at  the  right  hand  of  Mousrorgrky 
himself.  For  once,  pieces  originally 
written  for  piano  appear  to  have  been 
mls-concelved ; It  waa  last  night  as  if 
Moussorgsky  had  only  given  Ravel  a 
rough  preliminary  sketch  for  the 
oearanee  in  thi-'r  orc'rKv-tral  guise 


i z 


his  curious  invenuons,  cm  tne  piano 
the  pieces  arc  seldom  more  than  sug- 
gestive. and  sometimes  ludicrously  In- 
adequate. Ravel,  with  the  most  eco- 
nomical means,  fills  in  the  rough  out- 
lines and  glorifies  the  originals,  with 
the  most  expressive  colors.  Moreover, 
his  orchestration  is  utterly  Muscovite  in 
its  character.  The  modern  Krenchman 
is  no  longer  heard,  but  a musician  with 
the  stride,  the  accent,  the  evocative 
power,  of  the  greatest  of  the  "Fire” 
Russians. 

The  performance  was  a triumph  for 
the  composer,  the  transcriber  and  the 
conductor.  It  shed  glory  divided  equally 
between  the  three,  and  brought  from  the 
audience  a warm  tribute  to  the  leadr  and 
th  orchestra. 


nere.  but  that  is”' Tibt'gpss  case:  it  was  i 
i crformed  here  two  years  ago  by  tlie  ! 
Fhiladelphia  Orchestra.  The  theme  which 
suggested  "apparitions”  and  also  varia- 
tions to  Mr.  Braunfol  is  that  of  the 
'Bong  of  the  Flea,”  from  Berlioz’s 
•Faust.”  The  composer’s  intention. 


There  is  little  in  common  between 
ordinary  violin  work  and  church 
music,  but  Otterino  Respighi,  one  of 
the  most  daring  of  the  younger  Italian  ' 


composers,  has  written  a violin  con-! 
certo  based  upon  old  Gregorian 
chants.  It  was  played  last  night  by; 
Albert  Spalding  in  Carnegie  Hall  at  a, 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or-| 
chestra.  The  Concerto  Gregoriano,  asj 
Respighi  calls  it,  is  an  admirable] 
work,  one  of  the  best  things  for  violinj 
and  orchestra  that  has  appeared  in| 
the  last  decade.  But  there  is  some- 
thing monotonous  about  a chant,  and 
Re.spighi  has  confined  his  themes  to 
chant-like  mu.sic.  The  treatment  ia 
modern.'  though  not  complex  or  dis- 
cordant. Still  the  sameness  of  themes 
grows  tiresome  before  the  concerto 
come.s  to  a close.  The  first  movement 
and  the  first  half  of  the  second  are 
effective  in  the  extreme.  But  after 
that  interest  lags,  in  spite  of  some 
brilliantly  conceived  passages.  ; 

The  Respighi  concerto  was  su- 
perbly played  both  by' the  soloist  and 
by  the  orchestra  under  the  direct.on 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Mr.  .Spalding 
unquestionably  is  in  the  first  rank 
of  violinists.  He  made  his  playing 
complj’^  with  the  uuderljing  religious 
spirit  of  the  themes.  There  is  noth- 
ing showy  abou't  this  music,  and  Mr. 
Spalding’s  playing  w^as  alw'ays  artis- 
tically restrained,  dignified  and  all 
but  perfect  in  a technical  sense. 

Koussevitzky  has  furnished  the 
conductorial  sensation  of  the  season. 
-He  is  a modernist  -who  varies  orches- 
tral colors  as  skilfully  as  the  Russian 
scenic  artists  do  paints.  He  w'as  at 
, his  best  last  night  in  Paul  Dukas’s 
' "La  Peri.”  Other  orchestral  num- 
j bers  were  an  old  symphony  of  Boc- 
cherini and  the  P-avel  arrangement  || 
I of  Moussorgsky’s  "Pictures  at  an  i 
I Exhibition.”  ' t 


•sonata.,  a ■well  developed~BPnil^'^ 
structure  and  continuity.  But  hisi 
playing  lacked  the  inner  spark  of  dis- 
tinction. The  pianist  never  achieved 
the  heights  for  which  he  obviously 
according  to  tlie  program  book,  is  "to  aimed.  His  art  was  always  intelligent 
depict  a sort  of  phantasmagoria  In-  ^ , aiw-ni-a  ’ 

yoked  by  the  theme  of  Berlioz.  Anyone  but  not  alwaj.s  interesting  and  the 

who  has  ever  partaken  freely  of  a Welsh  territory  in  which  he  did  shine  was  ’ 

rarebit  and  then  retired,  with  a tune  , obscured  by  the  magnitude  and  exces- 

running  in  his  head,  should  be  able  to  j ^ 

enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  Braunfel’s  length  of  an  ill  advised  program. 

work.”  There  were  other  themes,  other  1 — 

"apparitions”  than  that  of  Berlioz  in! 

■Mr.  Braunfel’s  head  as  he  went  to  bed. 

Plainly  to  be  perceived  were  the  wraiths 
of  Stravinsky.  Beethoven.  Rachmani- 
noff and  other  composers,  which  haunted 
the  dismayed  reviewer  as  ho  listened  to 
the  piece.  It  is  in  the  post-Straussian 
(ierman  manner,  with  a multitude  of 
instrumental  devices,  and  a rather  na'lve 
attempt  to  achieve  the  fantastic.  The 
orchestration  is  elaborate,  the  compo- 
sition long  and  labored,  though  con- 
ducted with  much  spirit  by  Mr.  Walter. 

The  other  orchestral  works  were 
Weber’s  "Oberon”  oveiture  and  the 
simple  but  very  affecting  music  which 
.Smetana  wrote  as  part  of  his  symphonic  ' 
cycle,  "My  Country."  "Vltavo’’  is  the 
tone-poem  Inspired  by  the  great  river,  i 
formerly  called  the  "Moldau,”  which  , 
flows  by  Prague  and  the  historic  for- 
tress of  Vysehrad.  The  composition  is 
admirably  planned.  First,  the  flowing 
river  and  the  song  that  seems  to  well 
from  its  depths:  then  the  dances  of 
peasant  folk;  then  the  thought  of  a 
lieroio  past  and  the  evocation  of  the 
frowning  fortress  that  still  looms  over 
the  stream,  and  holds  today,  among 
other  relics  sacred  to  Czechoslovakia, 

Smetana’s  tomb.  Only  a great  composer 
could  have  written  with  such  sweetness, 
feeling  and  heroism.  The  music  is  be- 
i.oining  a little  old-style,  and  is  the 
triore  mpresslve  as  an  example  of  how 
much  feeling  and  Inspiration  count  for 
in  composition  and  how  little  Ideas  are 
dependent  upon  mere  har."nonlc  or  br- 
chestral  daring.  ' 


By  OLIN  EOWKES. 


Editions  of  Yesterday’s  Times. 
Busolina  Glannlni. 

If  there  was  ever  doubt  that  Miss 
Dusollna  Giannini  i.«  a dramatic  singer 
it  was  dispelled  yesterday  when  she  sang 
with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  music  'W^aa  the' 
superb  air  of  Weber.  "Ocean,  Thou 
Mighty  Monster,"  from  "Oberon."  and 
the  alr,”Plus  grand  dans  son  obscurity.’’ 
from  Gounod’s  "Relne  de  Saba."  In 
Weber’s  aria  Miss  Giannini  instinctively 
summoned  the  grand  manner,  deliver- 
ing the  music  with  a breadth  and  au- 
thority tha’t  matched  the  spirit  of  the 
composition.  In  these  latter  respects 
the  has  developed  since  her  appear- 
ances In  New  York  of  last  Winter.  In 
tlie  lnte^^•al  Miss  Giannini  has  appeared^ 
'.v'ith  marked  success  in  European  con-i 
cert  halls:  the  experience  has  probably 
broadened  her  and  given  her  a greater 
degree  of  confidence  and  freedom  In 
expression  than  she  had  before. 

There  was  temperament  and  imagina-  ^ 

".  on  In  the  treatment  of  Weber’s  music; 
there  was  the  manner  unmistakably  In- 
uir-itive  of  an  artist  with  the  instinct  t 
lor  •ticratic  music.  What  Miss  Glan- 
I ini  must  beware  of  is  proceeding  too 
rapidly  In  her  career.  She  was  inclined 
to  force  her  voice  yesterday.  Some- 
ilmes,  as  a result,  the  tone-quality  be-  i 
came  hard  and  there  was  palpably  a j 
gr'a^ier  amount  of  breath  and  force  ex-  . 
pended  than  the  throat  could  easily 
War.  Nothing  should  be  permitted  to 

• rden  tre  with  the  beauty,  the  richness  | 
: r.d  the  dramatic  quality  of  such  a 

and  nothing  will  If  the  care  and 
Vore  ghne.e.'i  which  has  so  far  dis- 
Ingch  T cd  .Mi.ss  Gianninl’s  studies  is  j 

• onlinuc'i.  She  was  well  received  by  ^ 

: audience,  , 1 

Th*  o chc-f.ral  part  of  Mr.  alter  s ! 
; I '.i'rani  e as.  principally  con.eplcuous  for  ■ 
a novelty,  and  a rather  poor  one,  in  tlie 
Instance  of  Waiter  Braunfel’s  "ban-] 
t.istlc  Apparitions  on  ai  Theme  by  Bf:r- 
The  program  announced  the. 

; ie''e  a a performed  for  the  first  time 


Holland  Pianist  Pleases  at  Debut. 

Tommy  Thomson,  pianist,  made  his 
American  debut  in  a recital  last  night 
at  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Thomson,  who  was 
announced  as  "Holland’s  well  known 
pianist,”  has  recently  been  touring  in 
South  America.  His  program  was  very 
unusual  in  arrangement  and  selection. 
It  consisted  of  Reger's  romance,  the 
German  Elqrt’s  “Weite  Ebene”  and 
"Junge  Farren,”  the  Chilian  Bistiuertt’s 
“Primavera  Helenica,”  Busoni’s  “Con- 
cert Etude,”  Mr.  Thomson’s  own  ar- 
rangement of  Wagner’s  “Walkuerenj 
Ritt  und  Feuerzauber,”  Cycil  Scott’s; 
“Poppies,”  the  Brazilian  Sapereira’si 
berceuse,  a concert  waltz  by  Alkan  andj 
a fantasy  by  the  Dutch  Kryten.  | 

Mr.  Thomson’s  recital  gave  artistic 
pleasure.  His  performance  had  mu- 
sical intelligence  and  appreci^lon 
above  the  average.  TechnicalI|iB  he 
was  well  equipped,  his  piano  tone  was 
generally  good  and  his  style  varied 
and  often  brilliant.  His  method  of 
presenting  his  program  was  also  quite 
out  of  the  ordinar5^  Pie  would  play 
one  or  perhaps  two  pieces,  apd  then 
leave  the  stage.  Thus  the  auditors 
had  opportunity  to  contemplate  the 
music  just  heard.  A number  of  un- 
usual interest  in  his  list  'vi'as  Bis- 
quertt’s  “Primavera.  Helenica-”  In 
melodic  style  it  was  a piece  of  mus.lc 
having  value. 


that  the  composer  desires.  By  twist- 
ing Berlioz’s  well  known  “Song  of  the 
Flea”  from  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust”  into  various  keys  and 
rhythms,  by  harmonizing  it  in  as 
many  as  eight  different  systems,  Mr. 
Braunfels  has  created  apparitions  of 
all  kinds  and  shapes.  There  are  mel- 
ancholy spirits,  horrible  rhoahing  be- 
ings, phantom.s  which  walk  'by  moon- 
light, and  other  weird  children  of  the 
Imagination.  But  strangely,  there 
wanders  througli  the  music  uninvited 
ghosts  of  Gounod,  of  Berlioz,  him- 
self, of  Wagner,  even  of  Richard 
Slrauss,  if  an  absent  reminder  of  a 
man  who  is  very  much  alive  can  be 
referi-ed  to  as  a ghost. 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  make 
li.ght  of  Mr.  Braunfels’  work.  He  is 
a skilful  arti.san.  He  know.s  his  busi- 
\o.ss.  The  “Apparitions’’  are  orderly 
and  musicianly.  But  they  are  origi- 
nal# only  in  spots,  .'^nd  the  mo.st  di- 
'.  erllng  parts  are  those  which  suggest 
other  composers. 

The  performance,  which  was  di- 
rected by  Bruno  Walter,  was  excep- 
tionally refined  and  clear.  IMr.  Walter 
is  a very  orderly  conductor.  He  j 
u.shers  in  all  of  liiS' forces  with  an  J 
ease  and  a .surcncas  born  of  long  ex- 
perience. One  might  complain  that 
he  is  occasfbnally  "dry.”  But  he  is 
never  careless  or  slipshod. 

The  soloist  at  ye.sterday's  concert 
was  Dusolina  Giannini,  a soprano, 
who  has  been  before  the  public  oply 
a short  time,  but  whose  natural  voice 
is  of  ahno.st  incomparable  beauty. 
Her  scale  is  uneven.  The  lower 
register  is  undeveloped.  But  there 
were  tones  as  she  interpreted  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  aria  "Ocean,  Thou 
Mighty  Monster’’  fRpm  Weber’s 
"Oberon.”  that  were  thrillingly 
beautiful.  Her  .singing  sometimes 
lacked  authority,  but  her  voice  was  a 
delight  to  hear. 
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German  Pianist  Gives  Recital. 

Richard  Fuchs-Jerin,  a Germai 
pianist  well  known  on  the  Continent 
gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve 
ning  with  a (program  enough  to  stag' 
ger  the  most  hardened  veteran  of  th» 
city’s  sca.soned  concertgoers.  For  Mr 
Fuchs-Jerin's  imposing  list  of  offer- 
ings consisted  of  no  Jess  than  four  o( 
the  major  sonatas  of  Beethoven  and 
the  thirty -two  variations  in  C minot 
by  the  same  composer.  The  sonatas 
were  the  C major,  op.  53  (“WaldJ 
Mein”),  the  E minor,  opus  90,  the  E 
flat  major  (“Les  Adieux”)  and  the  B 
minor,  op.  57  C'Appassionata”).  | 

Mr.  Fuchs-Jerin  was  fully  equal  td 
the  physical  demands  of  this  imposing] 
progi’am,  but  as  a matter  of  musical; 
entertainment  the  list  was  too  long, 
the  substance  too  heavy  and  the  au- 
dience very  evidently  suffered  from 
the  excess  weight  of  Mr.  Fuchs- 
Jerin’s  musical  baggage.  The  pianist 
revealed  in  his  playing  the  art  of  aj 
sound  and  conscientious  musician, 
possessed  of  a sensitive  touch,  with  an 
intelligent  insight  Into  Beethoven’s, 
music.  j 

There  were  few  subtleties  In  the! 
phrasings  of  his  Interpretations 
There  was  little  imagination  in  any 
of  his  work  and  this  deficiency  in  the  jductor 
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He  was'pfeseiiL  -- 

numerous  cntbusla.st  ic  call 
/.iliands  wilh  all  Hie  pvin 
n n d the 


He  shock 
the  coa- 

scene  painter,  and^ 


finer  realms  of  tone  color  was  only  | pa„tomimicaUy  enibr 
one  cl.-aracteristic  of  a style  always  ' 
conservatively  Teutonic.  Mr.  Fuchs- 
Jerin  made  use  of  broad  contrasts  in 
mood  and  color.  His  tone  was  full 
and  sonorous  and  never  hard.  His 
legato  was  smooth  and  fluid;  he  re- 


raced  the  orches- 
Ua.  Of  course  he  received  a ihu.ge 
^vrcath.  which  he  brandished  viclon- 
OU.S1V  as  he  walked  oft  the  stag^  with 
N-ext  to  Mr.  Stravinsky  honorb  ^ 


it 

went  to 


Aldoipli  Bohm.  w 


ho  staged  the. 

old 


vealed,  esp^ially  in  the  Waldsteln  | and  reappeared  in  his 


j role  of  the  >fo'op.  eiiacten 

I with  the  skill  of  the  Diaghileff  days. 

T'.illio  Serafin  cond'.tcfed.  and  for 
him  it  may  be  said  wilhou:  rese-va- j 
tlon  that  he  absorbed  and  gave  forth  j 
the  spirit  of  the  uniq'ie  score.  His - 
Italian  origin  placed  no  difficulties  in 
the  wav  of  his  comprehension  of  the 
work,  for  after  .all  the  “Comedia  del’ 
.‘trie”  is  much  older  than  Petruclilca,  1 
There  was  a star,  too,  among  the  or-  | 
chestral  players,  for  Stravinsky  put  | 
In'.o  his  score  a veiw  significant  and 
difficult  piano  part,  which  tvas  cap- 
ably performed  by  the  distinguished 
pianist  of  "Fedora.’’  Wilfrid  Pelletier. 

Mi.ss  Roaina  Galli’s  finished  art  had 
i full  .scope  In  the  role  of  the  ballerina, 
jand  her  usual  companion.  Giuseppe 
I Bonfiglio,  had  the  op^rtunity  of  his 
! career  as  retriichka.  in  which  part  he 
iwas  worthy  of  the  warmest  prai.se. 
j Miss  Florence  Rttdolph  as  a street 
Idanqer  and  iMr.  Bartik  a.s  the  show- 
jman  added  strength  to  the  ensemble. 
iTlie  dancing  of  both- women  and  men 
! in  the  last  scene  was  of  the  best  kind, 

' Finally  Serge  Soudeikine.  who  painted 
the  .scenery. ' displa>  ed  a most  viva- 
! cious  fancy  and  a mastery  of  < olor. 

! ”Pefruchka”  was  followed  by  “Pag- 
iliacci.”  excellently  sung  by  Mis-s  Borl 
! a.s  Xed'la,  Edward  Johnson  as  Canto. 

I Giuseppe  Dani.se  a.s  Tonio.  Mr.  Bada  ; 
les  Reppe,  and  Mr.  Tibbelt  a.s  .qiirio. 
j Mr.  Papl  was  lu  the  conductor's  chair. 

I ■Violinist  Makes  American  Debut. 

Michael  Zacharewitsch  gave  bis 
first  violin  recital  in  this  cotintrj  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  with  Erno 
Balogh  at  the  piano.  The  program 
consisted  of  pigar's  sonata  for  violin 
and  piariBfc  the  Mendelssohn  concerto 
and  number  by  J.  .'t.  Bach.  Mozart. 
Beethoven.  Cyril  Scott  and  an  at- 
tractiye  piece  by  Mr.  Zacharewltsch 
entitled  “Imagination.” 

This  violinist  has  had  a successful 
European  career  and  recently  re- 
turned from  an  Australian  tour.  Ha 
revealed  few  qtialitles  of  distinction 
or  brilliancy,  •although  he  was  ob- 
viously an  artist  of  sound  musician- 
ship and  considerable  talent.  His 
technic  wais  impressive,  his  botvlng 
firm  and  vigorous  and  his  readings 
were  confident  and  consistently  well 
played.  There  was  llttlo  variety  or 
sparkle  to  Mr.  Zacharewltsch’s  palette 
of  tone  color's  and  most  of  hts  plajdng 
was  noteworthy  for  Intelligent  and 
competent  workmanship  rather  than 
for  any  qualities  of  Imagination  or 
emotion. 


Michael  Zaohaxe-wltsch,  a new  vto-  , 
llnist,  played  last  night  In  Aeolian  j 

Hall.  He  Is  a igood.  musicianly  player,  ] 
reUable,  if  not  brtUlant.  A sonata  of 
Elgar  and  the  familiar  Mendelssohn 
concerto  were  his  most  pretentious  ^ 
offerings.  ] 

Stravinsky  Sees  His  Baliei. 

PETRUSCHK.\,  ballet  in  four  tableaux  or 
"scenes  burlesque.  Plot  of  action  b> 

Igor  Stravinsky  and  -Mexandre  Benois. 
llustc  by  Stravinsky.  At  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  f-.m 

A B%erma 

1 .' omseppe  Bontigiio 

An  Old  .Showman Aeluni 

1 i'?' r d"  nc  e r‘  ‘ .' : .’ : .' : .‘ : .' : -n  c" Rudolph 

AnXer‘D°ncev;; Rita  de  Eeporte 

‘^^'kUyan  Ogden.  Jessie  Rogge  and  Florence 

Conduc?r'". Tumo  serafin 

Coincidentally  with  the  visit  of  Igor 
Stravinsky  to  America  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  has  brought  back  into 
its  repertory  his  ballet  "Petrushka. 

The  first  performance  of  that  work  tins 
season  was  given  last  night  in  the 
ence  of  the  composer,  who  was  called 
many  times  to  bow  before  the  curta  n. 
There  was  every  demonstration  of  en- 
thusiasm after  the  fall  of-  the  curtain. 
Mr.  Stravinsky  was  polite  as  ever  in  his 
acknowledgments  and  shared  the  plau 
its  with  the  principal  dancers.  Mr.  Sera- 
fin. the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Soudekme, 
who  tiad  created  the  scenery. 

The  ballet  had  been  earnestly  re- 
hearsed. with  the  assistance  of  Adolph 
Bolm,  who  appeared  in  the  title  part. 

It  was  lavishly  mounted:  Mr.  Soud^ 
kine’s  scenery,  rich  in  color,  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  fantasy  and  caricature, 
was  appropriate  to  the  nature  o t le 
story.  The  costumes,  in  turn,  were 
vivid  to  the  point  of  extravagance,  as 
they  should  be.  The  score  is  one  of 
Stravinsky’s  most  original  and  Insplrea  ^ 
productions.  He  composes  with  a rec 
less  mastery,  an  absolute  certaintj  of  ; 


ef>'ect.  "alia  a vitality  fh 
evtrj"  a>«asiir«  of  tbo  music.  TB«^»nb- 
Jeiit  must  have  appealed  deeply  to  him 
ana  have  (bund  an  Immediate  respon.se  ■ 
in  hhs  temperament.  Kew  dramatic 
composers  have  so  succc.ssfully  sug- 
gested the  tingle  of  the  open  air  and 
the  riotous  spirit  of  a crowd  as  Stra- 
vinsky has  done  In  the  opening  meas- 
ures of  "retrushka."  None  that  we 
know  have  evoked  pity  as  he  has,  by 
int  ans  of  music  that  l.s  laconic  and  mer- 
ciless in  Its  caricature  of  the  futility  of 
the  superfluou.s  man. 

The  energy  of  the  crowd— tlio  over- 
whelming current  of  life  itself— is  the 
pulse  and  undertow  of  this  singular  mu- 
sic. Nor  has  Stravlnskl  often  equaled 
the  peculiar  precision,  the  tang  and  bite 
of  his  instrumental  scheme.  Tltere  Is 
not  only  force  and  Individuality  in  this 
music,  but  deep  feeling,  never  expressed 
in  an  obvious  or  sentimental  manner. 
The  death  of  Petrushka,  the  eerie  sound 
of  his  motive  a.s  the  ghost  waves  its 
arms  In  frantic  protest  above  the  show- 
man's booth,  are  moments  of  an  in- 
delible intensity.  Certainly,  among  the 
historic  achievements  of  the  Russian 
ballet,  none  will  rank  higher  for  origi- 
nality and  harmoniously  complete  ef- 
fect of  all  its  elements  than  this  one. 

The  performance  on  the  stage  was 
conscientious  and  often.  In  the  purely 
technical  sense,  brilliant.  There  were 
some  alterations  in  the  business  from 
the  Ballet  Russe  version.  Mr.  Bolm’s 
Petrushka  has  originality  and  was 
highly  expressive.  Even  to  an  audience 
unacquainted  with  the  typically  Russian 
blend  of  caricature  and  tragedy  in  the 
Dlece,  his  gestures  told  the  story,  or  at 
east  Petrushka’s  part  of  it.  The  Moor 
of  .Mr.  Bonfiglio  was  an  effective  foil 
fo  this.  Mme.  Galli's  Ballerina  was 
.skilfully  presented.  The  Showman  of 
Ottakar  Bartik,  and  the  many  different 
figures  of  the  motley  crowd  ad<fed  pic- 
turesqueness  to  the  ensemble. 

.Acknowledging  these  admirable  things 
it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  this  pro-, 
ductlon  is  far  in  spirit  and  a consider- 
able distance  in  execution  from  that  of 
the  Ballet  Rupse.  It  is  reasonably  ef- 
fective on  the  stage,  but  it  is  not,  in 
essence,  the  thing  seen  repeatedly  by 
this  writer  In  this  country  and  last 
Summer  in  Paris.  Mr.  Serafln's  read- 
ing of  the  score  was  still  less  character- 
istic. It  lacked  the  nervous  thrill,  the 
inejsiveness.  and.  apparently.  the 
imagination  and  authority  which  this 
work  requires.  -This  was  surprising,  in 
so  gifted  a conductor.  Later  perform- 
ances may  tell  a different  story.  The 
entliuslasm  of  the  audience  rewarded 
composer  and  performers.  “Petrushka” 
was  followed  by  Leoncavallo’s  "Pagli- 
acci,"  with  Bori.  Johnson.  DanJse,  Bada 
knd  Tibbctt  in  the  principal  rbles. 


' tyffli  rcpeiiKtjri 
It  is  aglmt. 

r«riioglo  ’H.’ill  w;i.;  tilled 
t ert,  .ind  tliere  w.-i.s  the  gre.iK 
f' I’  Ml  . Koii.ssevii  tky,  Mr. 

' ic  in  rlie.stra. 


for  the  eon- 
'■  I enlluisi.T  I) 
.Spalding  o-i. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Mr. 
Koussevltsky  elected  to  play  Glazou- 
nof’s  Eighth  Symphony  at  the  concert  of 
the  Boston  Sjmphony  Orchestra  yester- 
day afternoon  fh  Carnegie  Hall.  This  Is 
one  of  the  longest  and  dullest  of  Glazou- 
nof’s  efforts  In  the  symphonic  form. 
Well  played.  It  could  have  been  turned 
out  by  any  German  kapellmeister  who 
had  lived  a few  years  In  Petrograd. 
Glazounof  Is  not  always  so  academic. 
In  the  work  heard  yesterday  there  is 
little  or  no  saving  grace,  even  though 
the  structure  is  elaborate,  the  instrumen- 
tation sonorous,  and  the  finale  written, 
according  to  the  composer’s  words,  with 
thoughts  of  ’’heathen  feats”  and  "the 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to 
the  faith  of  the  heathens.”  Other 
things  than  piety  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a symphony.  On  this  occasion  a 
gifted  heathen  would  have  been  wel- 
comeid. 

The  soloist  was  Albert  Spalding,  who 
had  given  a stirring  performance  of 
Respiphl’s  "Concerto  Gregorlano”  with 
the  same  orchestra  two  days  previous. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Spalding  Pl^®d 
Bach’s  E major  concerto.  He  performed 
with  due  breadth  of  style,  with  ^ beau- 
tiful singing  tone  and  ample  technical 
resource : he  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  able  to  do  complete  Justice  to  him- 
self. • This  must  largely  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  Mr.  Koussevltsky.  The  slow 
movement  of  the  concerto  lost  much  of 
Its  character  and  gained  little  save  a 
certain  fuzziness  of  tone  by  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  persistent  figure  In  the 
lower  strings  which  gives  the  movement 
Its  physiognomy.  Yesterday  the  figure 
merged  in  a kind  of  impressionistic  blur 
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Spalding  Soloist  >Vitli  the  Boston 
fJ^IlL'  feature  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
’*  phony’s  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
Saturday  afternoon,  was  the 


with  the  sustained  tone  of  the  other  in- 
struments. Sense  of  line  was  lost : and, 
anyhow,  there  were  too  many  strings 
employed.  Bach’s  orchestra  foe  the  E 
major  concerto  required  not  more  than 
ten  players. 

If  the  strings  of  the  modern  orchestra 
are  not  reduced  In  number  for  such  a 
composition  there  Is  thickness  of  tone 
which  It  Is  difficult  to  avoid.  Even 
when  the  desired  subordination  of  the 
ensemble  Is  secured  it  is  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  the  spontaneity  and 
brilllamcy  of  style  which  Bach's  music 
asks  of  the  orchestra  as  well  as  the 
solo  player.  The  orchestral  players  are 
walking  on  eggs  and  they  know  It.  They 
cannot  forget  themselves  or  let  loose 
for  an  instant.  Consequently  there  was 
nothing  red-blooded,  nothing  lusty  and 
vigorous  as  Bach's  music  In  the  alle- 
gros as  heard  yesterday  .and  the  whole 
work  was  given  a tame  performance, 
r-  oo ..  'I''’®  remainder  of  the  program  con- 

appear-i  of  Hem  i Rabaud’s  “Noctumal 


.ance  of  Albert  Spalding  as  solist  in  Bach’s  "E  ?p^au®st”°"of  Nlcrola^""  L^^’nlu'?®  and  the 
Major  Concerto.”  Again.as  in  the  Kespighi 

’’ConcoriM  Gregorlano, ’’playcdby  the  Boston  "dated,”  and  a.  ki^  of  Ppetic  subllma- 
* . tion  of  Gounod.  Rabaud  s tone  poem 

on  hcsfr.a  on  last  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  has  atmosphere,  a fine  line  and  poetic 

feeling.  It  is  a little  long  and  there 
.Spalding  demonstrated  a technical  mastery  is  not  an  overwhelming  amount  of  con- 
, , . trast  in  the  music,  although  Mr.  Kous- 

“f  lu;;  ln.~trumcnt  that  was  only  equaled 


l\'’  the  .'.pirll  of  his  playing.  Mi.s  tone 
was  nothing  short  of  ravishlngly  beautiful 
Hi;-  great  opportunity  came,  of  course, 
in  the  .Adagio,  .aud  he  took  full  advantage 


sevitsky’s  reading  was  very  sensitive 
and  sympathetic.  But  it  Is  sincere  and 
emotional  art. 

The  orchestra  played  the  Dance  of 
Salome  with  sufficient  energy  and  plas- 
ticity of  phrase,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
nMtted  that  this  piece,  at  least  when 
separated  from  the  stage,  has  aged 
greatly  In  a few  years.  There  was  a 
f it.  Mr,  Spalding  lia.'s  grown  steadily  and  ■ large  audience  at  this  concert,  as  at 
■ ■ ! the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  the 

i:i  el:.r  in  artistic  .stature  for  a number  ! season ; there  was  warm  applause  for 


"f  \eai’.s;  ho  can  no  longer  be  denied  _ 
r'aci-  among  the  great  violinists  of  llie  ^ 
da\.  He  ba-s  never  played  better  here  } 
than  in  his  la.si  two  performances.  Jlr. 
Koii.'.sevitzUy’s  good  strings  gave  him 
splendid,  fult-bodlcd  support  In  the  Bach 
work. 

The  afternoon's  Byinphony  wa-s  tlie 
I ilghtli  of  Clazounov  in  E flat  major,  a 
long  ^nd  highly  comple.x  composition  in 
wblch  the  inspiration  .seemed  thinly 
spread.  It  i.s  without  a program,  and  as 
w ej]  ,1.^  it  wa.s  played,  did  not  seem  in  any 
’^ense  a candidate  for  the  pei’manent 
society  of  great  ■•'•ymphonica. 

The  orchestra  also  played  I he  rtaiiaud 
.symphoiijc  poem,  ".‘Le  T^rocossion.  Noc- 
turne." based  upon  the  ’’ Faust”  of  Nkhola.s 
Lenau.  an  atmospheric  .study  in  an  almost 
continuous  mood  of  still,  rather  somber 
beauty.  lacking  in  color  and  contra.st,  but 
impressive  withal,  and  given  a good  per- 
formance. 

.Straus.s’  "Sak'Uie’s  Dance.”  from  the 
opera  "Salome,"  followed  the  riahaud  work, 
and  formed  a striking  contrast  to  its 
melancholy  monotonies.  It  was  stirringly 
played,  hut  one  does  not  grow  to  love  It 


the  conductor  and  for  the  soloist. 


^r.  ftpalflHfi  jllAfP!  wfOt  his  hHtrttmiT 
tlncorlty  and  with  admirable  art.  The 
“Nocturnal  froceaslon”  of  rtabaud. 
ind  tha  dance  of  S.-tlome  from  Afr. 
3trauas’a  opern  ahoiif  the  celebrai,d 
lead  hunter  completed  the  pic.i  nr's 
tf  the  .afternoon. 

Saturday’s  Boston  Symphony  mati- 
nee raized  one  of  those  questions  of 
program  making  the  answer  to  which 
no  feller  can  nnd  out:  namely,  Why 
do  conductors,  normally  of  dependable 
taste,  play  the  symphonies  of  Glazou- 
noflf?  Montaguc-Nathan  once  called 
GlazounotT  "the  Mendelssohn  of  Rus- 
sian music,"  ■which  causes  one  to  weep 
for  the  outraged  shade  of  Mendelssohn. 
We  have  no  cankering  passion  for' the 
music  of  Mendelssohn,  but  by  the  side 
of  Glazounoff  he  seems  as  rare  and 
exquisite  as  Debussy  by  the  side  of 
Gounod.  Glazounoff  is  no  Mendcls- 
isohn.  He  is  merely  a salon  composer 
with  an  incurable  case  of  mega- 
lomania. He  has  written  eight  sym- 
jphonics,  and  all  of  those  that  we  know 
tre  insufferably  long-winded,  preten- 
tious and  blatantly  commonplace.  The 
lEighth  (in  E flat,  Op.  83),  which  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  gave  us  on  Saturday,  is 
no  exception.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  played 
it  superbly,  but  why  he  played  it  at  all 
we  are  unable  to  guess.  It  cannot  have 
been  merely  because  Glazounoff  is  a 
Russian.  There  are  symphonies  by  the 
younger  men  of  contemporary  Russia, 
unknown  in  America,  which  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  might  well  introduce  to 
us.  Miaskovsky,  for  instance,  has  writ- 
ten seven,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
been  heard  here.  They  can  scarcely 
be  worse  than  Glazounoff 's. 

« « 

Albert  Spalding,  the  soloist  of  the 
afternoon,  played  Bach’s  E major 
violin  concerto.  Mr.  Spalding  is  a 
delightful  artist — a musician  of  great 
skill,  a poet  on  his  instrument,  a 
master  of  tonal  loveliness.  Yet  he  did 
not  seem  completely  happy  on  Satur- 
day; perhaps  he  and  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
were  not  of  one  mind  concerning  the 
essential  style  of  Bach  in  such  music 
as  this,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  made  the 
deathless  old  giant  sound  disturbingly 
like  Massenet — which  cannot  be  right. 

Rabaud’s  “Nocturnal  Procession’’ 
and  the  dance  music  froip  Strauss’s 
"Salome”  rounded  out  the  program — 
none  too  enliveningly. 


Mizcha  Lovitzici  in  Lazt  Recital. 
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Mr.  Kou-ssevitzky  conducted  the 
•Ighth  symphony  of  Glazounov  at.  the 
fourth  Boston  Orchestra  matinee  in 
Carnegie  Hail  Saturday  afternoon,  as 
If  his  reputation  depended  on  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  work.  It  did  not. 
Neither  did  Glazounov’s.  If  the  com- 
poser had  to  earn  his  spurs  with  bis 
eighth  symphony  they  would  b«  v.try 
small  ones  made  of  tin.  Ofliclal  in- 
formation Is  to  the  effect  that  this  is 
the  most  complex  of  all  Glazounov’;; 
symphonies  and  that  perhap.s  the  third 
movement  represents  a heathen  fea.st 
and  the  fourth  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  these  .same  heathen. 

There  Is  .a  pompous  chorale  for 
the  brass  in  the  fin.ale  and.  of  course, 
•'Christianity  triumphs  because  the 
heathen  gel  the  less  re-sounding  in- 
strumentation. And  in  this  case  the 
de-vll  did  not  have  the  best  tunes 
either,  because  heathen  have  no  cho- 
rales. However,  it  i.s  a prolix,  dull 
and  heavy  symphony,  and  there  seems 
[to  be  no  cogent  reason  for  constnict- 
Wg  an  es.say  about  it.  The  gentlemen 
ntom  Boston  perfornied  it  with  much 
iplendor  of  tone,  abundant  vigor  and 
excellent  preci.sion.  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
conducted  as  aforesaid. 

■Albert  Spalding,  the  soloist,  played 
Bach’s  E major  concerto,  which  was 
very  comforting  after  the  symphony. 


BOY  PIANIST  PLAYS  AGAIN. 

Shura  Cherkassky  Displays  a Clear 
and  Clean  Technic. 

An  enthusiastic  audience  attended  the 
second  recital  of  Shura  Cherkassky  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
thirteen-year-old  pianist  appealed  par- 
ticularly to  students  and  teachers,  who 
must  have  rejoiced  in  the  clear  and  clean 
technic  he  displayed  in  the  majority  of 
his  numbers.  The  facility  of  his  right 
hand  In  particular  was  remarkable, 
while  his  gift  for  phrasing  placed  him 
for  beyond  his  years. 

It  was  a refreshing  thing  to  listen  to 
his  Bach,  and  even  more  delightful  to 
follow  him  in  a Beethoven  sonata.  There 
he  had  the  material  means  at  his  fin- 
gers’ ends,  and  he  played  his  composer 
with  a joyousness,  a sensitiveness,  fre- 
quently ab.sent  from  more  leameu  expo- 
sitions. The  Schubert  ’[Impromptu 
was  given  with  the  same  lightness  and 
youthful  spirit,  making  one  feel  for  the 
moment  that  sometimes  the  elder  writ- 
ers are  approached  wdth  too  deadly  an 
aim.  Shura  made  them  sound  as  If 
they  were  fresh  from  a spring,  a new 
and  pleasing  edition.  Chopin  was  a lit- 
tle too  grown-up  for  him.  but  a ”Valse” 
was  exactly  suited  to  his  style,  and  •was 
excellently  done. 

The  young  pianist  finished  with  a 
mixed  group,  where  opportunities  for  his 
flexible  fingers  were  abundant,  and 
received  the  stormiest  applause  of  the 
afternoon  for  his  closing  piece,  Mosz- 
kowski’s  Valse  in  E major. 

LAUBENTHAL  AS  SIEGFRIED. 


He  Sings  Wagner’s  Hero  at  Metro- 
politan— "Aida”  at  Matinee. 

Rudolf  Laubcnthal  sang  the  hero  in 
Wagner’s  “Siegfried”  to  a crowded 
house  at  the  Metropolitan  last  evening, 
taking  the  rdle  as  he  had  at  the  opera’s 
dress  rehearsal,  while  Cui*t  Taucher  had 
appeared  in  te  public  performance  of  the 
special  "Ring”  cycle  last  Wednesday. 
Mr.  Taucher’s  injury  by  a fall  through 
the  stage  on  that  occasion,  from  which 
he  as  not  fully  recovered,  was  te  cause 
of  postponing  “Tiistan”  and  repeating 
"Siegfried”  last  night,  Mr.  Laubenthal 
being  prepared  for  the  latter  opera. 

With  Bloch  as  Mime  and  Miss  Branzell 
as  Erda.  al.so  for  the  first  time,  the  cast 
was  otherwise  that  of  the  cycle,  includ- 
ing Mmes.  Larsen-Todsen  and  Ryan. 
Messrs.  Schorr.  Schuetzendorf  and  Gus- 
tafson. and  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

In  the  afternoon.  Verdi’s  ’’.Alda”  w-a.s 
sung  to  another  sold-out  house,  ■zith 
Mmes.  Rethberg,  Gordon  and  Mells. 
Messrs.  Martinelli.  De  Luca.  Mardones. 
Ananian  and  Paltrinieri,  under  Mr. 
Serafln’s  direction. 


foil-  parts,  played  without  interrup- 
tion, but  in  the  others  there  was  much 
more  spirit  and  fine  appreciation.  His 
skill  and  clarity  of  musical  design  in 
the  Schumann  etudes  were  excellent 
and  aroused  enthusiasm.  Jlr.  I.,cvltzki 
gave  a first  performance  of  George 
Hopkin.s’s  "N'alse  Burlesque.”  I' 
proved  tp  be  a well  written  work, 
savoring  of  Strauss  and  possibly 
Chopin,  and  in  execution  calling  for 
bi;avlera  style.  The  piece  was  much 
liked. 

Young  Pianist  Playz  Again 

Shura  Cherkassky,  a talented  young 
fourteen-year-old  pianist  who  re- 
cently gave  his  first  recital  liere, 
played  again  in  -Aeolian  Hall  Saturdai' 
afternoon.  His  program  consisted  of 
Beethoven's  sonata  No.  10.  Schubert's 
“Impromptu.”  four  numbers  by  Chopin 
and  compositions  by  .Stojowski,  Mana- 
Zucca,  .1.  S.  Bach  and  others. 

Young  Master  Cherkassky,  for  all 
his  few  years  and  modest  physical 
dimensions,  towers  musically  head  and 
shouldeis  above  the  rest  of  the  .so- 
called  prodigies  of  the  planlstlc  world. 
He  has  an  anwzlngly  sensitive  touch, 
a surpassing  amount  of  emotional 
depth  in  his  reading  and  a good  tech- 
nic that  as  yet  shows  no  tendencies 
toward  superficial  brilliance  or  the 
pitfalls'  of  personal  exploitation.  His 
sense  of  form  and  structure  is  weak 
and  quite  naturally  most  of  his  offer- 
ings were  far  beyond  his  intellectual 
grasp.  His  tone  lacked  strength  and 
volume,  but  this  yoiii.g  man  certainly 
has  qualities  and  talents  worthy  of 
careful  nourishment. 
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By  OLIN  DOAVNES. 


New  York  Symphony. 

The  concert  given  by  the  New  York  | 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Bmno  AValtcr . 
conducting,  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall  offered  for  its  program  ’ 
.Schubert’s  B Minor  Symphony,  the  C 
Minor  Symphony  of  Daniel  Oregon' 
Mason,  and  Liszt’s  symphonic  p-oem, 
"Les  Preludes.”  There  was  admirably 
sustained  mood  in  the  slow  niov’ment 
of  the  Schubert  .symphony,  a inov  - 
ment  Interpreted  without  mannerism  or 
affectation,  yet  with  true  feeling  ami 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Walter  al.sq  saw  to 
it  that  the  chorale,  played  forMsslni'P  by 
T/ind  instruments  under  whirling  strings, 
had  proper  instrumentftl  balance  and 
emphasis  of  its  melodic  line.  As 
.Schubert  scores  this  passage  th'  inner 
voices  are  too  strong  ana  the  iii  pc. 
voice  too  weak,  so  that  the  melody  of 
the  chant  is  ordinarily  obscured  ana  tht 
chorale  loses  cffectivene-ss.  Yesterday 
the  entire  movement  was  distinguish'  ' 
by  simplicity  and  clarity  of  sound, 
though  the  effect  was  slightly  marred 
by  occasional  inexact  intonation.  | 

Mr.  Mason’s  symphony  Is  descended 
from  Brahms  through  d’Indy.  and  is  a 
notably  sincere  and  carefully  wrought 
expression.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
eclectic,  but  also  the  creation  of  a man  , 
with  emotions  and  convictions  of  his  , 
own.  The  cyclical  form  to  which 
Franck  and  d’Indy  contributed  so  .--ig- 
nifirantly  finds  In  Mr.  Mason  an  :."r- 
nest  adherent;  but  his  procedure  Is  r .1 
imitative.  It  is  the  outcome  of  his 
thinking,  his  feeling,  his  esthetic  predi- 
lections. At  first  the  material  which 
is  to  form  tlie  basis  of  the  entire  .sym- 
phony lack.s  distinction.  L,ater  it  often 
assumes  imliiidiial  and  dramatic  form. 
There  is  refreshing  ab.sencc  of  what  Is 
sentimental  or  over-rich  in  the  orches- 
tral coloring,  if  the  harmonic  astrin- 
gency  of  certain  passages  is  dcriv-d 
from  d’Indy  It  follow  a vr.ry  fine  and 
exalted  model.  Thi;  is  the  v.  >rk  of  a 
composer  who  turn.-  tiis  b-a*';  upon 
sensationalism  of  any  kind  and  who  has 
more  than  a theoretical  adinlr.-Ulon  for 
what  is  noble  and  heroic. 
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An  unexpVctet?  elemt'nt  appears  in 
passag^es  of  tiie  first  xnovcnient  ann  ot 
the  slow  movement,  when  long  nielocuc 
phrases  displav  not  only  an  uncommonly 
plastic  line,  but  a sensuousness  wlych 
reminds  one  of  Slavic  composers,  i er- 
haps  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony 
is  less  convincing  as  a unit  than  the 
movements  which  precede.  It  tends  to 
be  epis  -lie.  to  break  up  in  bits.  In  spite 
of  the  obviouvs  thought  back  of  the 
rhythmical  and  harmonic  evolutions  of 
the  ideas.  And  the  symphony  seemed 
yesterdav  too  long.  But  it  contains 
much  of* value  and  rises  in  a number  of 
instances  to  heights  of  feeling  axid  ex- 
pression that  have  not  a parallel  in  any 
other  music  of  ^Ir.  ^lason’s  known  to 
the  writer.  The  composer  was  present. 

I and  at  the  end  of  the  performance 
I acknowedged  prolonged  applause. 

i 1 

Wi»»  Hoeppel  Gives  Debut  Recital. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hoeppel,  contralto,  1 
.•ho  has  sung  in  opera  in  Berlin.  | 
ave  her  debut  recital  here  at  Aeolian 
lall  last  night,  with  William  Reddick 
t the  piano.  She  sang  a group  of 
iperatic  airs,  German  songs,  and,  to 
'lose  five  American  lyrics  She  dis- 
closed a voice  oE  power  and  fine 
natural  quality.  She  showed  also 
dramatic  instinct  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  St  vie.  In  Brahms’s  long  set, 
of  gvpsy  songs  her  Interpretations! 
had  confidence  and  seriousness,  as; 
was  noted  again  in  such  selection..^ 
the  aria  ”Oh  rendl  mi”  from  Rossis 
•'Mltrane”  and  an  excerpt  f^m 
•■Samson  et  Dalila.”  Her  singing  had 
a tendency  to  false  intonation  anc^ 

It  had  little  variety  of  color.  I«r 
stage  presence  was  attractive. 
the  whole  her  performance  seemed 
to  make  a pleasing  impression., 

Miss  Rubinstein  Plays  Well. 

Mr.  Mengclberg,  conducting  ih« 
PhilhaiTTionic  ©rchestra  in  the  Metro 
politan  Opera  House  yesterday  after 
noon,  again  had  the  pleasure  of  ac 
tpmpanying  his  erstwhile  musica 
tt-otege.  Miss  Erna  Rubin.stein,  wh( 
Sffered  her  familiar  reading  of  tn« 
Beethoven  violin  concerto.  indeed 
the  afternoon's  activities  were  de-| 
voted  to  Beethoven,  the  orchestra 
playing  the  -Reonore”  overture.  No. 

3 and  the  third  symphony  ("Eroica  ). 
'This  was  familiar  ground  for  all 
concerned  and  Miss  Rubinstein 
Played  well.  The  energetic  chai-actcr 
of  her  bowing  occasionally  betrayed 
a hint  of  enervation  and  listlessness, 
sn  unusual  characteristic  for  this  ac- 
1 ive  young  woman  to  display.  Other- 
wise her  performance  revealed  flaw- 
less intonation  and  much  beauty  of 

' tone.  Mr.  Mengelberg  and  his  men 
gave  a more  than  good  account  ofi 
themselves,  of  course,  in  the  ‘‘Eroica 
symphony  and  the  "Lconorc  * over-l 
turc. 


Byf  w.  J.  henBerson.  1 

The  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesteri 
day  afternoon  was  made  locally  interesting  by  the  perform-j 
ance  of  Prof.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason’s  symphony  in  C minorj 
No.  1,  which  had  not  been  heard  here  since  Mr.  Stransky  con- 
I ducted  a Philharmonic  presentation  of  it  on  December  1, 
J 1922.  It  was  composed  in  1913,  dedicated  to  the  late  Edward 
' de  Coppet,  founder  of  the  Flonaaley  QuaiTet,  and  first  played 
] in  1916  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  a home  concci’t. 

The  whole  composition  is  developed  ' 


Ja$cha  Heifetz’*  Tbird  Recital. 

Jascha  Heifetz  gave  his  third  violin 
recital  of  this  .season  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  audiejicc, 
as  is  usual  at  Heifetz  entertainments, 
filled  all  the  seats  and  crowded  the 
standing  room.  The  program,  save  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin  by  Georges 
Enesco  at  the  start,  made  for  the 
most  part  merely  popular  appeal. 
Shorter  pieces  by  some  nine  com- 
posers. sft'-eral  of  which  were  familiar 
in  the  violinist’s  repertoire  and  sev- 
eral of  lesser  interest,  formed  the  next 
two  groups,  and  the  list  ended  ''’j— t 
Wlenlaw  ski's  ‘‘Souvenir  de  Moscou  I 
a piece  also  favored  here  in  the  past 
Iiy  the  player.  A little  music  stricUy 
classic  would  not  have  been  amiss 
among  the  selections,  and  especially 
, when  the.  size  of  the  audience  was 
I taken  into  account. 

I The  Enesco  .sonata,  in  I'  minor. 

' opus  C.  was  almost  a novelty.  The 
' dist l-to’imsiniaii  composer, 
who  Iia.s  been  heard  here  himself  as 
!a  violinist  ‘his  .season,  would  un- 
I doubtedlj  iav  little  stress  upon  Us 
I value  as  iteing  an  early  work.  It  was 
i introduced  here  in  1910  b>'  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maunes.  The  first  two  mo^  e- 
n,ent  ■ “a,s.sez  mouvemente’’  an.l 
•'•:an‘'ijillemf>iit”  — are  without  any 
g-r  beauty  or  life.  The  final  move.- 
carrier:  traces  of  the  composer’s 
na'U'..  folk  songs  and  sustains  inter- 
n's!. The  .score,  not  without  unusual 
rlirlbmie  difficulties,  wa.s  played  with 
rare  finesse  by  Mr.  Heifetz  and  his 
jiianisiie  associat- , Isidor  Achron. 
Thei  ••a."  murJi  applause  for  the 
ionaia.  und  for  .dr.  Heifetz  in  such 
i..eces  .as  Aubert’s  ".vladrigal,”  Bur- 


Ifrom  three  root  motives  heard  in  the 
« first  movement.  There  are 'some  pas- 
1 sages  in  which  the  development  seems 
Ito  be  labored,  but  it  is  always  logical 
and  the  difficult  moments  are  not 
numerous.  The  first  movement  is 
the  most  obscure  of  the  three.  But 
In  the  second  the  composer  gathers 
much  lovely  fruit  from  his  three- 
limbed  thematic  tree.  In  thi.s  move- 
ment there  is  music  of  lofty  style, 
fine  artistic  fiber  and  deeply  romantic 
feeling. 

In  the  third  movement  the  funda- 
mental thoughts  appear  in  new  cos- 
tumes. Indeed  they  assume  new 
< haracters.  New  rhythms,  _new  in- 
strumental combinations  and  a few 
reiterations  of  the  original  forms  of 
the  themes  cooperate  in  fashioning  a| 
highly  interesting  section.  , The  sec-  j 
ond,  however,  is  that  fn  which  <the 
composer's  fancy  found  its  greatest: 
freedom.  j 

The  performance  ot  the  symphony 
i\’as  admirable,  though  it  must  be  con-  I 
fessed  that  some  of  it  was  too  loud 
for  Aeolian  Hall.  But  the  orches- 
tration and  not  the  interpretation 
was  responsible  for  this.  Bruno 
Walter’s  skill  and  authority  as  a 
conductor  were  exhibited  clearly,  It 
■was  a pleasure  to  feel  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  performance  had  so  thor- 
oughly immersed  himself  in  the  score 
and  to  perceive  that  his  method  of 
conducting  was  one  not  only  to  bring 
out  all  the  points  of  the  work,  but  to 
inspire  the  most  complete  confidence 
in  the  orchestra.  It  would  not  be 
easy  for  musicians  to  make  false 
ttntrances  under  such  a conductor. 

The  other  two  numbers  on  the  pro-, 
gram  ■was  Schubert’s  ‘'Unfinished” 
symphony  before  the  Mason  vi'ork  and; 
T.iszt’s  "Les  Preludes’’  after  it.  The  | 
Schubert  music  received  a particu-| 
larly  mellow  and  poetic  reading  and. 
the  orchestral  tone  was  especially  j 
smoeth  in  it.  j 


leigh's  "Clouds”  and  a capriccio  fromJ 
Reis’s  fourth  suite,  given  with  mar-  1 
vellous  purity  and  beauty  of  tone  anC  j 
poetic  taste.  Other  numbers  included  j; 
.Joseph  .Uchron’s  "Hebrew  Dance  ’ and  i 
Tedesco’s  "Capitan  Fracassa.”  The  j 
violinist  will  give  a fourth  recital  on  i 
April  5.  ! 


The ' orchestra  played  Schumann  s | 
Symphony  in  D.  which  opened  the ! 
program;  Weber's  "Euryanthe"  over-' 
ture,  and  “Minuet  of  the  Will  o’  the| 
Wisp”  and  the  "Rakoezy  March”  from  j 
Berlioz’s  "Damnation  of  Faust.”  I 


wliicli  would  pay  him  $1,250  a ywr,  or 
$104  a month,  for  the  rest  of  bis  me. 
The  first  monthly  payment  was  made 
to  the  venerable  composer  on  March  1. 
On  March  2 he  died.  There  was  no 
money  to  meet  his  funeral  expenses, 
so  Mr.  Schelling,  who  had  arran^d  the 
benefit  at  the  Metropolitan,  cabled  his 
bank  in  Paris  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds.  The  funeral  cost  7,000  francs, 
a little  more  than  $350  at  the  then 
rate  of  exchange. 

An  annuity  expires  automatically 
with  the  death  of  the  annuitant.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  only 
$104  was  paid  to  Moszk''W3ki  on*'  of 
the  $9,700  fund,  Mr.  Schelling  and  the 
other  artists  who  collaborated  1*111’. 
him  hoped  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  might  find  some  waj 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  funeral. 
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Paderewski’s  Recital  Broadcast. 
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New  Hall  for  New  York  Syniphon.v 
Orchestra 

■Sund.sy  concerts  nniit'Kcason  ot  the  N'ev 
■i'oi'k  .Symphony  Society  will  be  given  in , 
the  new  Meec.u  auditorium  instead  of 
Aeoli.an  Hall  according  to  announcement  by 
Harry  Tlarkne.'-cs  Flagler,  president  of  the 
•socict.i'.  Tlie,\-  win  begin  November  1 and 
there  will  lie  twenty rinstcad  of  sixteen. 

The,  Mecca  .^nditoriinn  is  a new  hall  only 
recently  completed.  It  runs  tlirougli  the 
Fifty-nnii  .and  Fifty-slxtli  street  block  be- 
tween Sixtli  and  Heventb  aveiiiic.s.  ha.s  two 
balconies  aiKl  a .seating  eapaclty  of  nearly 
■inno.  The  plan  of  seating,  however,  is  .--o 
irigenion.s  that  notwitlista nding  the  large 
capaeity.  the  entire  andienee  will  be  in  in- 
timate touch  willi  the  performers  on  the 
stage. 

Tliere  Is  room  on  the  stage  for  an  orches- 
tra of  100.  .special  scene  is  now  lietng 
made  as  a backgroniid.  On  the  main  floor 
there  will  be  tuenly  live  boxes  for  the  as- 
sociate directors  of  the  .symphony  society. 

Mailer  liainrosch  has  tested  Hie  Hall 
/ with  .scver.ll  rehear.sals  of  the  orchestra 
and  has  pronounced  the  accouslics  to  be 
remai'kably  good.  The  auditorium  lias  ail 
the  latest  developments  in  comfort  and 
convenience.  The  large  seating  capacity  of 
the  gallerie.s  will  make  possible  a low  scale 
of  prices  .and  give  a greater  number  of 
music  lovers  the  opiiortunily  to  hear  these 
eoncert.s  at  jioimiar  prices. 
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‘Fau»t’  in  Concert  rorm.  ^ 

One  of  those  entertaining  operas  :i 
m concert  form,  on  this  occasion  j 
Gounod's  "Faust.”  was  given  at  the  ; 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve-  j 
ning.  The  cast  included  Miss  Thalia  . 
Sabanieva  as  Mcruueritc,  >Jrs.  Toka-  , 
tyan  in  the  title  role.  Mr.  Mardones  ! 
as  Mephntoph(^les.  Vicente  Ballestcr  j 
as  Valentin.  Mi.ss  Joan  Ruth  as 
Miss  Wakefield!  as  Marttic  and  Louis  y 
d’Angelo  as  V'aonrr. 
were  all  in  good  voice  and  Miss  Sa- 
Pabanieeva  made  an  effective  Margu^ 
rite  and  with  the  able  assistance  ot 
‘the'cMiera  House  chorus,  stage  band 
and  Bamboschek's  baton  the  per- 
formance was  a spirited  one. 

Symphonic  Society  Annivertary. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Sumla> 
Symphony  Society  was  celebrated  in 
the  Criterion  Theater  yeaterday  with 
1 loud  applauso  Lorn  a record  attend- 
ance. Josiah  Zuro’s  seventh  free  noon 
concert  was  distinguished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Cltv  Chamberl.ain  Berolz- 
heimer  and  Dr.  George  H.  Gartian 
director  of  music  for  ; 

Education,  both  of  whom  lauded  the  , 
conductor’s  work.  Mr.  Berolzheirner  | 
alao  spoke  concerning]  the  propose  1 , 
Art  Center  and  the  free  municipal; 
open  air  opera  season  which  Mr.  ZurOij 
wdll  direct  at  Ebbet’.s  Field,  Brooklyn, 
from  July  27  to  -Vugu.st  12.  v 

Marcel  Salzinger.  barytone,  sang 
two  selections  xvhich  were  warmly  re- 
ceived, "Song  to  the  Evening  Star 
from  Wagner’s  "Tannhaeuser  and 
Tschaikowsky’s  "Don  Juan’  serenade. 


Sludcnts  at  riiilhannonic  t'oiKcrt 

.Something  ovrr  500  impils  from  t’.ic 
Julia  Uichman  lligli  Scliool  a I tended  yes- 
terday aflernouii's  'Philh.'U'inonk'  Oreliestra 
concert  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Helen  iSlaw.son.  a sixtcen-yeai'-oldei',  is 
chairman  of  Hie  music  i-omniittee  of  the 
school  and  has  already  begun  to  plan  for 
the  "Julia  Rk'Iunau  Day''  next  season 
when  she  hopes  to  drive  tlie  public  out 
with  an  attendance  filling  all  tlie  seats  at 
the  eoncei't.  Yesterday  the  program  was 
all  Beethoven,  with  the  "Leonore”  overture 
tho  ■'Lruica'  .symphony  and  the  vio- 
lin concerto,  in  which  that  talented  young-: 
ster,  Erna,  Rubinstein, -was  the  .soloist. 


)Ue(/7 

Mos’kowski  Died  Day  After  First 
S104  Payment  Provided  by 
Concert;  S350  BiUs  Unpaid 

Ernest  Schelling.  pianist,  and  Fram 
cis  O.  Ayres,  second  vice-presidei^  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 1 
pany,  conferred  yesterday  afternoon  to 
see  what  could  be  done  about  the 
annuity  purchased  from  the  insurance 
company  for  Moritz  Moszko-wskb  Pol- 
ish composer-pianist.  The  money  xo 

isn  corap  ri,  59.700 — was  raised 

t’b/ouph  a concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-  House  on  December  20.  when 
eighteen  pianists  of  the  l^rst  ran 
played  on  eighteen  pianos  at  the  same 

'‘Idoszkowski  was  ill 

Paris  It  was  decided  to  invest  xne 

proceeds  of  the  concert  in  an  annuity, 
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Josef  Urban  prepared  scenery  suit- 
able to  the  variegated  dramatic  move- 
ment which  shifts  from  the  domestic 
peace  of  Agathn’t  home  to  the  Trlld 
pass  of  Caspar’s  incantation,  a forbid- 
ding glen  in  which  the  evil  one  might, 
appropriately  appear  and  make  his 
staccato  ejaculations  as  the  magic  bul- 
lets were  moulded. 

There  liVas  a capable  cast  of  singers 
and  a good  chorus,  trained  by  the  in- 
defatigable Giulio  Setti.  All  of  these 
factors  combined  to  bring  JWeber’s 
work  before  the  public  in  a manner 
creditable  to  the  Metropolitan.  The 
music  of  the  principal  numbers  proved 
to  be  welcome  to  the  patrons,  and . 
therefore  the  opera  has  returned  to 
the  stage  this  season.  Last  evening’s  | 

I performance  ■was  heard  by  a large  1 
audience  and  there  ■was  much  ap-i 
I plause. 

The  cast  was  almost  that  which 
Interpreted  the  ivork  last  season.  It; 
is  a good  ensemble,  but  there  is  one 
outstanding  impersonation  — namely, 
the  Caspar  ot  'Michael  Bohnen.  His 
delineation  of  the  unbridled  peirson- 
age,  the  virulent  and  defiant  ranger, 
whose  spirit  holds  intercourse  ■with 
evil  po'wers,  is  one  of  the  most  force- 
ful In  his  varied  repertory  and  gives 
to  the  legend  of  'Weber’s  opera  a dra- 
matic power.  And  Mr.  Bohnen  sings 
the  music  excellently,  ■which  is  an 
acliievement  not  within  the  grasp  of 
many  contemporaneous  opera  artists. 
He  had  the  favor  of  the  audience  from 
the  start  and  received  abundant  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Meader  bad  to  impersonate  the 
unhappy  Max  because  Mr^  TVucher 
had  not  yet  reicovered  from  the  shock 
of  his  unexpected  descent  into  the 
Metropolitan  Nibelheirti  In  the  per- 
formance of  Siegfried.  Mr.  Meader’s'i 
art  ■was  admirable,  as  it  al'ways  is. 
bu^  his  xxilce  is  not  an  ideal  one  for 
the  music.  The  other  men  were  Mr. 
Schuetz^-ndorf  as  the  Prince  Regent, 
Carl  Schlegel  as  Cuno.  James  Wolfe 
as  Samiel  and  Leon  Kothiar  as  the 
Hermit. 

Miss  Rethberg  brought  to  Agatha 
her  unfailing  beauty  of  voice  and  her 


r 


which  m 

of  an  slnrto*-  Sho  *av«  a mo* 
wworthy  roadins  of  the  well 
n acena  dramatioa,  "Letea,  lcifl6-  , 
Rethbcr*'*  early  training  a«  a 
singer  gave  her  just  the  right 
•.  a solid  foundation  for  tho  de- 
>f  such  opera  music  as  Weber’a 
Queena  JMario  was  again  the 
ichcn.  This  is  a part  in  which 
hcj-  light  voice  and  her  vivacity  art 
well  placed.  Mr.  IBodanzky  conducted 
tho  performance  with  perfect  sym- 
pathy. His  authority  was  felt  through- 
out the  evening. 

Lawrence  TiVIrett  Gives  Recital. 

Lawrence  Tibbett,  barytone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  gave  a 
song  recited  in  Cart  Hall  last 

evening  with  Frank  l<a.  Forge,  the 
l ompoeer-pianist  accompanying  hum 

Mr.  Tibbetfs  program  included  Gior- 
dano's "Caro  mlo  ben.”  Handel’s 
“Hear  Me  Ye  Winds  and  Waves,” 
two  airs  from  Gay's  "Beggars  Opera,” 
a group  of  lleder  by  Schumann  and 
Brahms,  Verdi’s-  "Erl  tu”  (Ballo  in 
Maachera),  and  songs  by  Mr.  La 
Forge,  Elinor  Warren,  (with  the  words 
by  Mr.s.  Tiobett),  Rachmaninoff, 
Moussorsgky  and  others. 

Mr.  Tibbett,  who  has  won  a large 
pair  of  musical  spurs  this  season,  was 
in  good  voice  and  he  enjoyed  the  evi- 
dent and  popular  support  of  a large 
and  brilUant  audience.  His  tones 
were  well  produced,  always  fluid  and 
liquid,  and  hi.s  voice  was  used  with 
skill.  Mr.  Tibbett  ha.s  a well  developed 
style  of  delivery.  His  voice  is  uneven 
in  quality,  especially  in  sustained 
passages,  but  last  night  he  displayed 
surprising  resources  in  volume  and 
power  of  tone.  His  phrasing  was 
good;  his  diction  admirable,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  warmth  and  color  In  his 
interpretations.  He  was  especially 
successful  in  building  up  the  climax  of 
his  songs.  There  were  degrees  of 
fineness  in  phrasing  and  portamento 
In  the  Brahms  numbers  which  he 
failed  to  grasp,  hut  Mr.  Tibbett’s  re- ' 
cltal  revealed  his  voice  at  its  best, 
often  rich  in  tone,  used  with  intelli- 
gent restraint,  but  capable  of  con- 
siderable power.  Mr.  La  Forge’s  ex- 
cellent accompaniments  were  im- 
portant contributions  to  a thoroughly 
enjoyable  occasion. 

Yolanda  Mero  Plays  Varied  Works. 

Miss  Tolanda  Mero  gave  her  last 
piano  recital  of  the  season  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening.  Her  program  in- 
cluded W.  F.  Bach’s  organ  conperto, 
Dohnanyi's  variations  on  a theme  'by 
E,  G.  Debussy’s  "Jardln  sous  la 
pluie,”  "Clair  de  lune,”  and  "Passe- 
pied,”  a group  devoted  to  Liszt,  and 
compositions  by  Rachmaninoff,  Ag- 
ghazy  and  Schubert. 

Miss  Mero  was  entbusiasticaUy  re- 
ceived and  gave  a generous  list  of  en- 


membered,  to  bring  back  true  Hun- 
garian music,  now  filled,  as  ho  finds 
it.  w'lth  gypsy  modifications.  His  airs 
played  last  night  end  with  a bear 
dance.  At  the  close  a handsome  large 
Teddy  bear,  with  .Hrms  bugging 
bunches  of  pink  roses  and  violets,  was 
given  Miss  Varady,  who  was  also  the 
recipient  of  many  other  flowers  dur- 
ing the  evening. 

Further  numbers  included  the  "Lord’s 
rt-ayer”  of  Each-Kodaly,  Volkmann’s 
concerto,  opus  S3,  a Boccherini  rondo 
and  to  conclude,  4he  ’’Spinning  Wheel.” 
by  David  Popper,  who  was  Miss  Var- 
ady’s  teacher.  The  performance  of  the 
young  player  gw^e  evident  delight 
She  has  an  agreeable  tone,  which 
takes  on  richer  hues  in  slower  pas- 
sages, and  her  style  has  skill  and 
grace.  Charm  of  mannei^  and  pres- 
sure were  features  of  the  success  with 
which  she  undoubtedly  met.  Arthur 
Xioesser  was  the  piano  accompanist, 


New  York  Trio  Gives  Concert. 

The  New  York  Trio,  composed  of 
the  excellent  artists  Louis  Edlln, 
violin;  Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  cello, 
and  Clarence  Adler,  piano,  gave  its 
second  and  last  concert  of  <the  season 
last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The 
program  was  one  of  the  few  such 
heard  here  this  season,  as  It  drew 
strictly  from  classic  fields  for  selec- 
tions. Carefully  chosen  to  afford 
contrasting  beauty  of  styles,  the 
works  were  two  trios,  Haydn’s  id  Q. 
jNo.  1,  and  Schubert’s  in  B flat,  opus 

99,  and,  between  these  ,two,  Bee- 
thoven’s sonata  in  F,  opus  24,  for 
piano  and  violin. 

The  admirable  treatment  of  tone 
i color  and  understanding  of  balance 
found  with  these  three  artists  was 
.again  in  evidence  in  their  respective 
performances,  and  their  sympathy 
with  tho  different  composers  whose 
music  was  in  the  list  claimed  con- 
stant Interest  and  aroused  warm  rec- 
ognition from  the  many  auditors. 

”Der  Frelschuete,’’  romantic  opera  In 
three  acts  and  five  scenes,  nook  by  Fried- 
rich Kind,  music  by  Carl  Marla  von  Weber.  , 
Sung  In  German,  Artur  Bodanzky  conducting.  I 
First  performance  of  the  eeason.  ' 


THE  CAST. 

Wtokar  Gustav  Schutzendorf 

V”"?,. Carl  Schlegel 

■tKathe  Elizabeth  Rethberc 

Aennchen  Queena  Mario 

Caspar  Michael  Bohnen 

Leon  Jlolliler 

I i Arn<^  Gabor 

iiiree  bridesmaids,  hunters,  peasants,  mu- 
sicians, apparitions. 

ROZSI  VORODY  HEARD. 


Young  Hungarian  Violoncellist  Wins’ 
Favor  at  Town  Hall. 

Rozsl  Varady,  the  young  and  comely  1 
Hungarian  vlolincelllst,  gave  a recital- 
at  Town  Hall  last  evening  which  dis- 
played her  as  a fluent  technician  and 
cores.  She  played  with  a wealth  ofi  ° and  graceful 

color  and  technical  brilliance.  The  f/'®’  remarkably  good 

Bach  organ  concerto  and  the  Dohnanyi I Passages 

variations  revealed  her  most  Impres-  jj„  nroerarn  held  r 

_ j VI  V ...V  V program  held  a little  of  every- 

sive  woid^  Her  ^ussy.  although  thing,  a Boccherini  rondo,  Volkman^s 
weU  played,  lacked  delicacy  m nuance  rto  and  some  Hungarian  airs  by 

and  phrasing,  and  therp  was  little  of  Zoltan  Kodaly.  the  last  in  manuscript 
the  atmosphere  which  these  comiwsl- I’^ard  In  America  for  the  first  time. 
Hons  rermire  Mias  Mero  is  evei  ..The  concerto  was  treated  seriously  and 

tions  reqiure.  miss  Mero  is  ever  an  dncerely,  and  permitted  a closer  inspeo- 

energetlc  player.  Her  powerful  tech-  don  of  the  nature  of  her  work.  It  n 


nic  and  brilUant  work  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  program  was  especially 
evident.  Her  tone  was  crisp  and  spark- 
ling and  her  playing. full  of  vltaUty. 
Even  in  Miss  Mero’s  German  group 
there  was  not  a great  deal  of  roman- 
ticism and  few  of  the  softer  shades  of 
color.  However,  there  was  no  hard- 
ness of  tone  and  there  was  plenty  of 
exuberance  and  sweep  to  Hiss  Mero’s 
many  talents. 


....  --  had 

i sufficiency  of  strength,  mut  the’celllst 
■Plied  principally  on  dexterity  and  on 
one  rather  than  on  muscular  appllca- 
lon. 

The  audience  took  Miss  Varady  into 
ts  favor  from  the  first,  and  gave  her 
wery  evidence  of  its  appreciation  during 
he  course  of  the  evening.  Aithur  Loes- 
ler  was  at  the  piano. 


Miss  Varady,  Cellist,  Plays. 

Miss  Rozsl  Varady,  a young  Hun- 
garian cellist,  who  won  an  artist's 
diploma  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
pudapest,  after  which  she  made  a 
jBuccessful  New  York  d*ut  four  years 

ago,  gave  a recital  at  Town  Hall  last 
evening.  Since  her  debut  Miss  Varady 
has  been  a-  popular  exponent  of  her 
art  In  various  programs  heard  here, 
l>oth  public  and  private,  and  that  she 
has  many  warm  admirers  was  mani- 
fested by  the  large  audience  at  her 
recital  last  evening.  Her  list  included 
for  the  third  number  a new  piece  by 
her  countryman,  Zoltan  Kodaly,  en- 
titled “Hungarian  Airs.”  This  com- 
poser, in  sympathy  with  modem  forms 
and  harmonies,  wishes,  as  will  be  re- 


By Deems  1 ayl^'r 


(Roin  yesterday's  ’ate 

editions./ 

THE  DENISHAWNS. 

For  two  hours  and  a half  last  night 
i an  audience  that  filled  Caimegie  Hall! 
brimfuWgave  every  sign  of  passing  aj 
delightful  evening  -with  Ruth  Stj 
Denis,  Ted  S'haivn  and  the  Denishawn( 
Dancers.  A small  but  grimly  deter- 
mined orchestra  of  four'pieces  assist-! 
ed  the  terpslchoreans  with  sucl; 
chai-mingly  complete  unconsciousnes^ 
of  its  own  Inadequacy  that  it  wa 
frequently  surprisingly  effective. 


Th<i  progriim,  nlthough  Hlmiiar  in 
pattern  to  thoan  that  .Ml,.,  St.  Ui  n' 
has  presented  In  pn.l  sou  son .,  was 
largely  new  in  material.  It  began 
wltli  eight  ’’musical  vlsuallzatloni 
in  which  various  members  of  the 
company  danced  to  music  b.q  Kciiu- 
bert,  Skrlabln.  Chopin.  Brahms  oud 
Strauss;  continued,  after  a brief  in- 
termission, with  a Spanish  gypsy 
dance  scene;  wont  on  to  five  indi- 
vidual and  concerted  divertissements; 

I and  closed  with  an  Algerian  dance 
drama,  "The  Vision  of  the  Alssouo,," 
In  two  scenes. 

Tt  was  too  long  and  too  variegated 
j a program  to  discuss  in  much  detail. 
One  can  pick  only  the  high  lights.  Of 
! these,  there  -was  tho  Spanish  scene, 
i idgorous  and  colorful ; a "Dance  of  the 
1 Black  and  Gold  Sari,’’  chanplngly 
I done  hy  Miss  St.  Denis  alone;  a 
I delectable  "Ballno.se  Fantasy”  by  Miss 
I St.  Denis  and  Mr.  Shawn,  the  "Five 
I American  Dancc.s,"  to  music  by  East- 
wood  Lane  and  John  Philip  Sousa 
I (particularly  "Around  the  Hall”  and 
I the  excruciatingly  solemn  "Bo.ston 
Fancy,  1840”);  a "Scherzo  Waltz”  by 
Doris  Humphrey,  and  Chopin’s  14th 
waltz,  by  Anne  Douglas  and  Georgia 
Graham,  danced  a la  Lole  Fuller. 
These  last  two  djnees  particularly 
were  among  the  loveliest  things  I 
have  ever  seen  on  the  stage. 

A.  novelty  was  a "Tragica”  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Humphreys,  in  which 
a group  of  dancers  performed  without 
any  music  at  all.  It  •n-as  an  interest- 
ing experiment,  p^l  the  fact  that  it 
was  even  partlaii^  ^successful  is  a 
tribute  to  the  skill  with  which  U wa-s 
staged.  But  it  left  one  conscious  of- 
wanting  something  more.  One  missed 
the  musical  foundation  that  would 
have  given  steadiness  and  coherence 
to  the  rhythmic  pattern.  It  was  the 
warp  of  the  tapestry,  with  the  weft  | 
missing. 

I like  Miss  St.  Denis  better  than 
any  dancer  of  her  school,  and  for 
certain  very  definite  reasons.  First, 
because  she  is  such  a good  showman. 
She  knows  how  to  build  a program 
that  has  variety  and  climax,  she/ 
knows  when  to  put  on  costume.s  and 
when  to  leave  them  off.  and  she  has 
a keen  and  telling  sense  of  the  value 
of  color  and  lights. 

Second,  because  Miss  St.  Denis  and 
her  company  possess  not  only  a sense 
of  rhjdhm  but  a Bense  of  time.  When 
they  pose,  they  po.se,  and  when  they 
dance,  they  really  dance,  keeping  time 
to  the  music  in  a manner  that  is  in- 
telligible even  to  a mere  musician. 
Third,  because.  Miss  St.  Denis  seems 
to  be  interested  in  dancing  even  more 
than  she  is  in  herself — more  or  less  of 
a record  in  any  exhibitional  art.  She 
is  not  afraid  to  give  the  talented  mem- 
bers of  her  company  a chance  to  win 
some  applause  on  their  own  account, 
and  .seems  actually  to  welcome  emula- 
tion. 

Fourth,  and  most  impetant.  be- 
cause Miss  St.  Denis  posses.ses  a well 
developed  sense  of  humor.  Her  com'c 
touch  Is  deft  and  sure,  and  there  is  a 
faint  igrin  lurking  somewhere,  even  in 
her  most  serious  work,  that  comes 
as  a,  welcome  reminder  that  one  Is, 
after  all.  In  a dance  hall,  not  a cathe- 
dral. I can  readily  imagine  Miss  St. 
Denis  exhorting  her  trolTpe,  nightly;- 
"Now,  boys  and  girls,  go  out  and  do 
your  best.  And  remembisr:  don’t  be 
too  damned  arty.” 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Marguerite  D’ Alvarez  at  her  final 
recital  of  the  season  last  night  offered 
a program  which  was  hardly  typical 
of  her  characteristic  gifts.  Her  first 
group  was  devoted  to  Purcell — “Thy 
hand,  Belinda”  arid  ”I  attempt  from 
love's  sickness  to  fly.”  Mme  D’ Al- 
varez contrived  to  make  them  interest- 
ing but  not  after  the  Early  English 
manner;  she  sing.s  Purcell  as  if  he 
were  de  Falia  and  a smouldering  and 
provocative  .spirit  per%'aded  the  limpid 
.strains  in  a version  which  might  have 
amazed  the  innocent  compaser.  With 
Debussy’s  ’’Fleurs”  and  "La  Flute  de 
Pan,”  however,  she  was  back  in  her 
own  atmosphere  and  the  final  Spanish 
group  bron.ght  out  the  full  richness  of 
her  colorful  and  opulent  expression. 
Vooally  the  recital  was  uneven — many  ■ 
of  her  high  notes  were  forced  off  the 
pltc'n  and  her  sustained  tones  were ! 
seldom  free  from  tremolo.  But.  the 
groups  which  are  so  peculiarly  her 
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Mme.  D'Alvarez,  Contralto,  Si 

Nfme.  .M.Trguerltr-  D’.Mv,'  ■z. 
tnloniPd  coMlriilto,  k-tvc  hs-r  last 
dial  of  the  ; .i.-.uii  III  Town  II. ill 
'■venlng.  Her  program  \>  -«  interfiit- 
iig,  opening  with  two  nli>  I.,  Hr-iiry 
Purcell,  "Thy  Hand.  Belinda,  Ijark- 
nesn  Shade:  .Me,”  from  "Dalo  and 

-Aeneas,"  and  "I  Allempl  From  Love’i! 
Hiiknc.sa  to  Fly,’’  from  "Tla  Indian 
tjupcn.”  There  were  other  offering 
by  Gluck,  a rc<iuest  group  of  num- 
bers by  Hantock,  .SIbellUH,  Hughes  and 
Ireland,  and  songs  by  Ch.ausson,  De- 
bu8S.Y,  Nli  olau,  Tabuyo  and  .loaquln 
Nin  and  others. 

Mme.  D’Alvarez  was  not  In  as  good 
voice  as  usual  last  evening.  Her  In- 
tonation was  poor  and  her  tone,  of  un- 
even ‘ quality.  was  often  badly  placed. 
,''nd  there  was  not  evident  all  the 
richness  of  opulent  coloring  usually  so 
characteristic  of  tills  interesting  art- 
ist’s voice.  Perhaps  a slight  cold 
was  the  cause.  Her  singing  steadily 
improved,  although  a Gluck  aria  from 
"Iphigenia  en  Aulide”  was  not  sung 
with  requisite  dramatic  conviction  and 
power.  However,  Mme.  D’Aharez 
was  effective  in  her  late  groups.  She 


sings  her  Spani.sh  offerings  In  an 
irimitable  manner,  with  -fascinating 
color  and  fine  rhythm,  and  the  C’haiis- 
son  and  Debussy  numbers  were  com- 
mendably  sung.  Morton  Howard  ‘as- 
sisted ably  al  the  piano. 
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In  this  time  there  is  an  almost  over- 
whelming amount  of  respectable  ploy- 
ing and  considerable  that  rises  to  the  : 
dignity  of  being  Interesting.  There : 
l.s  al.so  much  wiiich  has  commendable 
qualities  but  lack.s  the  one  vital  cle- 
I mont  of  imagination.  T'Yom  time  to 
time  the  oliserver  for  The  Sun  has 
lamented  the  absence  of  Imagination 
in  instrumental  performers  as  well  as 
in  singeiw  and  has  been  asked  with 
some  sharpness  what  he  meant. 

It  seems  a simple  matter.  A pianist 
who  plays  a certain  melodic  line  with  ; 
e.xcellent  tone,  with  correct  phrasing  j 
and  with  fluent  legato,  but  ■with  none  ' 
of  tho  subtle  gradations  of  accent  and 
tonal  character  that, give  the  pa-ssage 
life,  lacks  the  Imagifiation  to  conceive  | 
these  when  studying  the  music.  Ye’  ! 
it  is  often  In  the  finesse  of  nuance  ! 
that  a ma.ster  rises  above  others. 

When  Miss  Laura  Stroud  from  Wis- 
consin gave  her  first  piano  recital  In 
Aeolian  Hall  in  December  It  was  .said  ; 
here  that  she  showed  taste,  a good  , 
legato  and  a general  knowledge  of : 
what  she  w,as  about.  All  of  which 
can  be  repeated  to-day  after  her  sec- 
ond recital,  which  took  place  in  the 
same  hall  yesterday.  But  except  in 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Beethoven 
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onata  in  D major,  opus  10,  No.  3, 
er  art  rarely  i>enetrate(l  beneath  the 
surface.  That  slow  movement  re- 
vealed some  inlclings  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  musical  structure  and 
some  approach  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a plan  of  communication.  It 
was  the  bust  piece  of  interpretation 
in  the  more  e.xacting  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  last  movement  of  the  so- 
nata, a delightful  rondo,  had  appa- 
rently no  meaning  for  the  player. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  re.ason  for 
the  excessive  speed  of  the  C sharp 
major  prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach, 
while  in  the  A major  intermezzo  and 
G minor  rhapsody  of  Brahms  the 
young  lady’s  want  of  variety  of  nu- 
ance, the  much  too  flat  scale  of  her 
dynamics  and  the  limited  range  of  her 
color  were  again  revealed.  She  has 
well  schooled  fingers  and  is  evidently 
blessed  with  musical  taste,  tout  her 
Insight  did  not  appear  yesterday  to 
toe  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  her  task. 


Songs  of  Peihi  by  Peruvian  Singer 
Bianca  de  Pinillos,  a young  Peruvian 
singer,  pupil  of  Mme.  Calve,  will  make  her 
first  American  appearance  in  tljp  Capitol 
Theatre  next  week,  singing  Inca  folk 
songs  by  Carlos  Valderrama,  the  Peruvian 
composer.  She  is  soon  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope to  resume  her  studies,  preparatory 
to  her  European  debut  next  fall,  which  is 
being  arranged  toy  Mme.  Calve.  The  Pe- 
ruvian Government  has  interested  itself  in 
the  education  of  Miss  de  Pinillos  by  voting 
her  an  annual  musical  scholarship.  She  is 
a member  of  one  of  the  old  families  of 
Peru,  her  mother  being  Mrs.  Carmen  Cal- 
deron de  Pinillos,  the  author  and  writer, 
v ho  is  one  of  the  editors  of  Inter-America, 


Concert  for  Students. 

A program  of  unusual  attraction 
was  gi\-en  at  the  Philharmonic’s  ninth 
concert  for  students  last  night  In  Car- 
negie Hall.  The  works  w'ere  three 
suites.  Deems  Taylor’.s  ”ThrOugh  the 
Looking  Glass,”  Stravinsky’s  "L’Olseau 
de  Feu"  and  the  "Scheherazade”  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  The  Taylor  suite, 
after  receiving  performances  toy  most 
of  the  leading  orchestras  of  the  coun- 
try finally  reached  a Philharmonic 
audience  for  the  first  time  last  night. 
The  work  will  he  repeated  at  the  so- 
ciety’s concerts  to-night  and  to-mor- 
row afternoon.  The  brilliant  and 
fanciful  piece  made  evidently  a strong 
appeal  to  Mr.  Mengeltoerg.  as  his 
orchestra  gave  the  score  a superb 

rformance.  The  ensc  utole  was  con- 
Icuous  for  finesse  and  the  solo 
ayers  ■were  all  at  their  best.  A 
irpslchord-  was  used  for  the  first 
■ne  in  place  of  the  composer  s orig- 
al  scheme  of  tissue  paper  over  the 
rings  of  a piano.  The  playing  of  the 
ovement  entitled  "Looking  Glass 
isects"  was  nothing  short  of  a re- 
larkablc  piece  of  virtuosity.  At  the 
ose  Mr.  Taylor  received  an  ovation, 
itting  modestly  in  his  parquet  seat 
e arose,  bowed  and  attempted  hy 
gesture  to  throw  the  honors  to  Mr. 
fengelberg  and  the  orchestra.  He 


s finally  obliged  to  go  down  the 
|P  to  the  front,  where  he  was  ap- 
(uded  vigorously.  Stravirisky’s 
,’Oiseau  de  Feu”  and  Rinisky-Korsa- 
iv’.s  "Scheherazade,”  completed  the 

ogram.  i 

rhe  Metropolitan  last  night  contrived 
be  ail  things  to  all  subscribers  by 
mbining  "Petrusehka”  .tvith  "Gto- 
,rnl  Gallurese.’’  Obviously  the 
owe  which  came  for 
w-as  a group 

owd  which  came  for  the  Mont 
opera,  but  the  distinction  was 
o.  apikrent  in  a fairly  large,  and 
..roughly  enthusiastic  audience.  It 
- le  first  performance  of  Pe- 
. ; ■ oka"  since  last  week’s  revival 
- rormance  which  *>galn  recaptured 
' - giorvtng  color  and  capricious 
•hvthmr  of  t’:  ‘.s  brief  study  in  panto- 
: -v,icb  ■ at  once  so  artless  and 

..=  soph'.stic.ded.  AS  before  Rosma 
GalU.  -Vdolph  Bohn  and  Giuseppe 
LoniA'i;  ,-  danced  the  principal  roles 
.’-d  Mr.  Scrafin  conducted. 

" "Olovannl  Oallurc.se’’  had  ite  fami- 
liar -aat  headed  by  Lauri-^  olpl. 
jcl'.i  i ant  Danlse.  A-  » 


James  Friskin,  Pianist,  Delights 

Plays  Bach’s  Goldberg  Variations  Which 
Bristle  With  Complicated  Finger  Work. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

When  Miss  Dai  Buell  gave  a Bach  recital  on  March  31, 
1920,  she  played  som'e  of  his  Goldberg  variations.  She  doubted 
her  ability  to  make  the  -whole  composition  interesting,  it 
seemed,  or  she  desired  to  utilize  a part  of  the  prolonged  de- 
velopment of  the  simple  and  melodious  theme  to  occupy  .some 
of  the  intervals  betiveen  other  numbers  on  her  list.  James 
Friskin,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  is  a man  of  faith  and  of 
deeds.  He  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  and! 
he  performed  the  Goldberg  variations  of  Sebastian  Bach  with- ! 
out  cuts.  It  takes  something  like  thirty-five  minutes  to  do  j 
this  and  concert  audiences  usually  lose  large  quantities  ofj 

enthusiasm  in  that  time. 

Dr.  Philip  Spltta,  who  wrote  an  au-l 
thoritativc  life  of  Bach,  was  not  fa-1 
vorably  Impressed  by  this  composition, 
which  seems  to  us  to  hint  at  a want 
of  'Clear  perception  on  the  part ' of  the 
distinguished  biographer.  These  varla- 
lions  are  the  fourth  and  final  part  or 
the  "Clavieruebung,”  and  were  written 
for  Johann  Theophllus  Goldberg,  a 
pupil  and  a very  fine  clavier  player. 

Bach  unquestionably  regarded  Gold- 


berg as  a master,  for  the  variations 
make  formidable  demands  on  the 
technic  and  the  interpretative  Insight 
and  taste  of  the  player.  In  fact,  the 
composition  Is  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting from  beginning  to  end  and  re- 
veals a marr'clous  fecundity  of  i'nven- 
tie-n.  It  was  almost  unknown  for  many 
years  because  it  was  written  for  a 
harpsichord  with  two  keyboards,  -which 
explains  th»  presence  canonic  forfijs 
seemingly  impracticable  for  the  piano. 

Bach  indeed  invented  new  technical 
devices  in  crossed  hands  and  In  pas- 
sages passing  one  anqther,  and  these 
were  long  regarded  as  Impossible  on 
the  modern  piano  with  its  single  row 
of  keys.  But,  of  course,  the  progress 
of  piano  technic  uncovered  means  of 
overcoming  tha  difficulties  and  we, 
now  have  the  work  in  the  shape  in 
which  Mr.  Friskin  performed  it  last 
evening.  To  play  it  Is  a man’s  joto^ 
The  music  bristles  with  complicated 
finger  work  and  hand  crossings;  but 
Mr.  Friskin  has  an  abundance  of 
technic  and  he  presented  the  composi- 
tion not  only  with  amazing  fluency 
and  swiftness,  but  also  with  clfirlty  In 
the  rapid  passages  and  In  the  slow 
ones  with  much  beauty  of  tone  and 
stvle.  It  was  the  peVfonnance  of  a 
confessed  Bach  enthusiast  and  sound 
Bach  scholar,  as  Mr.  Friskin  i.s  well 
known  to  be.  And  it  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  Sir  Hubert  Parry  s 
admiration  of  the  set  of  variations  was 
much  better  grounded  than  Philip 
Spitta’s  indifference. 

The  recital  began  with  a sonatlne 
bv  Ravel,  which  disclosed  Mr.  Friskin 
as  a sympathetic  player  of  one  of  the 
most  talented  moderns.  There  » 
group  of  Brahms,  Chopin  and  Albentz, 
Ld  four  preludes  of  Rachmaninov 
brought-  the  recital  to  Its  conclusion. 
The  audience,  which  included  several 
well  known  pianists,  was  large  and 

approving^ , 

^ Soprano  and  Tenor  Give  Recital.  | 

Mi.ss  Charlotte  Harvis.  a young  so- 
prano, and  Frederick  Wolkow.  tenor, 
gave  a joint  recital  in  Town  Hall  last 
evening^  Miss  Harris’s  ofreriiigs  in- 
cluded songs  by  La  Forge.  Burgmein, 
Verdi’s  “Caro  Nome,”  and  a duet 
from  "Lucia’  with  Mr.  M'ojkow,  who 
also  sang  Gemian  liedcr.  several  -well 
1 known  .lewisb  .songs  and  songs  by 
' Donandi'  and  Durante, 
i Mi.ss  Harvis  revealed  a .small. voice 
of  pleasant  qualit>'.  Its  tone 
wa.s  fresh  and  immature  and  t.liesej 
very  characteristics  le-ere  used  to  ad-’ 
vantage  in  .some  of  her  light  offerings. 
Mr.  Wolkow'  had  a voice  of  good  qual- 
?ty,  but  be  did  not  use  it  with  skill. 
His  tone  was  sonorous  and  expressive, 
but  his 


CLARA  E.  SANCHEZ*  SINGS. 


Soprano  Interprets  Her  Songs  With 
a Warm  and  Sensuous  Tono. 

Clara.  Elena.  Sanchez,  soprano,  gave  a 
sons'  WsBitai  last  night  In  the  Intema- 
.tiotoial  Houee  auflitoriom  on  Riverside 
■ .toriva.  l3er  program  contained  principal 
'<6onts  liy  old  Italians,  modern  French-  , 
Cmen  and  Russians,  and  Spanish  and 
American  folksongs.  These  songs,  such  • 
'*is  J’aradies's  "Quel  Ruscelletto,’’  Miss 
Sanchez  interpreted  with  a warm  and 
sensnous  tone,  and  In  a maqner  that  re-  ^ 
epected  the  principles  of  good  singing 
and  Bound  musicianship.  Her  program  | 
asked  much  of  her  voice  and  stoyle ; she  . 
met  its  demands  with  intelligence,  with 
scrupulou.s  pi'eparation  and,  the  ability 
to  differentiate  strikingly'  between  songs 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
composers  on  the  program. 

It  seemed  probable,  however,  with  all 
her  care  and  sense  of  proportion  shown 
in  the  sonfs,  that  Miss  Sanchez  is  by 
nature  a dramatic  singer,  one  who  is  | 
at  her  best  in  music  that  suggests  sens-  ■ 
uous  feeling  and  swift  emotional  devel- 
opment. This  was  notably  demonstrat- 
ed in  Gounod’s  aria,  "Plus  grand  dans 
son  obscurite."  when  all  of  the  color 
and  range  of  the  voice  were  called  into 
play,  and  the  singer  obsen-ed  laws  of 
declamation  and  climax  that  particu- 
larly Inhere  in  the  art,  of  the  lync 
*thc2Ltr€« 

In  the  Spanish  and  Jfexican  folksongs 
Miss  Sanchez  was  for  the  time  l^lng  a 
SingCr  of  the  people,  in  tone,  gesture 
and  feeling,  A large  audience  applaud- 
ed and  repeatedly  encored  her. 


Vwc 
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sVng-^g  alway.s  in  thenparls.  B'Ut 
much  Is  demanded  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan to  permit  this  to  toe  done 
There  is  a subscription  sertes  cf 
evening  and  matinee  representation?. 
The  .subscribers,  or  at  any  rate  t'r.- 
majoritjx  of  them,  desire  to  heat  all 
the  works  brought  forward  in  the- 
course  of  the  season.  Even  ’bis  wish 
cannot  always  be  gratified.  Some-, 
times  a season  ends  with  only  three; 
performances  a'--  opera,  or  even  ; 
only  two.  This  i?  the  outcome  of  t 
resort  to  various  expedients  necessary 
to  a practical  distribution  of  the 
labors  of  the  numerous  singers  and 
the  imperative  need  of  furnishing 
those  with  contracts  for  a certain 
number  of  appearances  .with  what 
their  contracts  call  for. 

Placing  of  ‘Daa  Rhelngold.’ 

In  the  case  of  the  "Bing”  there  Is 
much  difficulty  in  placing  ‘tDas 
Rheingold.”  It  Is  not  an  evening 
opera,  for  any  save  earnest  Wag- 
nerites.  It  Is  too  exacting  In  Its  de- 
mands upon  the  listener.  The  series 
■vi'hen  given  in  the  afternoon  has  to 
yield  to  the  requirements  of  the  reg- 
ular visits  to  Brooklyn  and  Philadel- 
phia. Therefore  in  the  end  the  four 
dramas  proceed  slowly  through  a 
month.  That  the  artistic  level  of  the 
presentation  is  one  of  high  standard  Is 
.greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  institu- 
ion. 

The  production  of  "Das  Rheingold” 

. this  season  wa.«  admirable.  It  was 
one  of  the  genuine  triumphs  of  the 
administration.  "Die  tValkuere”  of- 
fers less  difficulty,  as  it  is  more  like 
an  ordinary  repertoire  opera,  and 
hence  it  is  usually  well  done.  “Sle 
fried”  had  one  good  performance, 
marred — though  most  of  the  audience 
did  not  know  it — ^by  Mr.  Taucher’s 
mishap.  The  lovers  of  Wagner  owe 
to  the  tenor’s  courage  and  resolution 
an  uninterrupted  presentation  of  the 
Wagnerian  spring  song. 

The  same  sincerity  and  general 
competence  marked  yesterday's  offer- 
ing of  “Goetterdaemmerung”  as  were 
found  in  Its  predecessor.  The  ma- 
ture Siegfried  had  to  be  Impersonated 
by  Mr.  Laubenthal,  but  he  could  be 
accepted  with  equanimity  since  he 
achieved  an  artistic  delineation.  And 
he  had  been  heard  in  the  role  before. 

The  entire  revelation  of  the  long 
drama  of  sin  and  retribution  brought 
honor  to  Mr.  Bodanzky,  who  con- 
ducted, and  to  Mr.  Wyraetal,  who  was 
the  stage  manager.  That  there  was 
wide.spread  public  interest  In  the  pro- 
duction was  proved  by  the  size  of  the 
audiences. 
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"Samson  et  Dalila’’  Presented 

In  the  evening  Saint-Saens's  "Sam- 
son et  Dalila”  was  given  with  Mme. 
Karin  Branzell  and.  Mr.  Martlnelll  in 
the  respective  title  roles.  Mme.  Branzell 
appeared  as  the  temptress  of  ancient 
Palestine  on  one  other  occasion  last 
season.  It  Is  a role  not  altogether 
congenial  for  hpr  talents,  although  her  j 
performance  In  many  respects  is  ad-*^ 
mirable.  Her  seductive  art  is  neither 
wily  nor  subtle  and  there  is  little  of 
the  sensual  about  it.  In  fact,  in  the 
garden  scene  her  solicitous  attitude 
placed  Mr.  Martinclli’s  Samson  In  the 
light  of  a small  boy  forced  to  come  In 
the  house  out  of  the  rain. 

But  Mme.  Branzell  sang  her  music 
with  all  her  fine  somber  richness  of 
tone,  her  opulent  if  restricted  color- 
ing and  a style  at  once  tender  and  im-, 
passioned.  Her  costumes  were  some- 
what disappointingly  modest,  but,  she  J. 

’ I I ^ o I ^ ^ ^ majestic  and 

. cC  TO  3 i .tow.sHqt'  earden  scene,  u lacKin^ 

w'as  beautitulb 
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?he  familiar  garden  scene,  ^f  lacinn 
,2  I In,  sensual  bharm.  was  beautifu 

1 i '"m;.  MarUnelli  was  in 
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Regret  is  often  expressed  ana  ce»i-l 

j;ure  is  sometimes 

the  four  dramas  of  the 


; was  sonorous  and  exp^essiv^  me  close  order.  It  is 

vocal  lechnic  was  unequal  to  ^^t  ?hev  cannot  be. 

the  demands  of  his  oiTcrlng.s.  Emilio  a p artistic,  rcso 


Roxns  assisted  at  the  piano. 


should  he  performed  ® 

two  <lays  apart  and  with  the  same 


his  usual  tragio  euu  - the.col- 

of  sofa  cushion  segments 
lapsed  Temple  Of  Dagnn.  He  saw 
with  fervor  and  conviction,  although 
his  costume  Is  still  something  fto  won; 

Danisc  as  the  ITigh 
fl- Angelo  as  Mimclech,  Mr.  Mb'O^- 
bid  H.br.»  .nd  Ml,  iv  i^p* 
as  the  messenger  who  brought  ,.ho^ 
citing  news  to  Gaza,  were  othe:-  ^ 
cipals  in  the  cast.  Miss  Luyaii^J^ 

, and  the  ballet  danced  and  Mr.  Ha„.c 
j mans  conducted.  9 

! New  Dutch'c^t  U Solo=»t4 
' The  Philharmonic  Scuety.  M • 
gelberg  conducting  a ‘ - 


cOffc«*<;  at  Ckroarie 
Hall  last  alfht  with  Gfm-rl  Hekklnic. 
(lelitlt.  aa  soloist.  Mr.  HtrkUIng,  whft 
conws  from  Holland.  Is  a klnsnmn 
or  the  colltst  Anton  TT*kklnK.  fti'- 
m»rly  known  hrro.  This  was  .bis 
dobut  flppeiHwncs.  Ho  gnve  n por- 
fonnsni'o  of  Lalo’s  concerto  in  t> 
minor,  a work  Ics.s  frequently  heard. 
Tho  wore  has  some  (food  tnuslc.  hut 
1*  Is  not  without  monotony.  Mr. 
Hekktna  played  with  Rood -tone,  ex- 
is.|iPi>r  U and  dignity  of  style 

j le  iin  ot.i  l iniment,  which  lf=  not  a 
■ auh  'finii one.  was  well  played 
1 pivh''- I .1.  At  the  clo.se  Mr. 
t ii.Uitig  w 1 ,im1y  applauded. 

n.-'ote  ilie  . oncerlo  the  orchestra 
..  Tsylor’.s  “Through  the 

t la;  flla  -s  " and.  to  conclude, 

r 'i  tT  ivorF.'.kov’e  "Pcheherar.adc.’’ 

, , r--ii*3  wfi-e  repetition-s  from  the 

11  eore.rr  tlie  night  before  and 
' " f i:rn.  w >re  again  given  brilliant 

I .ricrr  iflccs  by  Mr.  .Mengelberg  and 
i s riTn.  Tbllowlng  ^Deems  Taylor's 
work,  which  had  received 
‘ts  ;^i*ronfl  Philharmonic  hearing,  an 
j was  tendered  the  composer 

Tfbicli  if-vfii-  exceeded  the  one  given 
?;ini  .fl.1  'h%  concert,  the  night  before. 
Po  was  obliged  to 'leave  his  par- 
r ij- s;  f3rt  and  go  down  tho  aisle  to 
?as  The  second  time  he  went 

' iio  upm  the  stage,  where  he  shook 
> kur'is  'With  Mr.  Mengelberg  and 
• hawed  Via  t’rrfaks  repeatedly  to  audi- 
3ri(  c and  orchestra. 
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must  hn  aaS 'HliPt  from  the  perform- 
ance the  exact  Value  of  the  oi)era  | 
vould  not  possiljl.v  he  Judged.  The 
nork  lied  been  mounted  with  good  « 
scenery  and  cost  times  nnd  th«  garden  { 
■«'as  plentifully  supplied  with'Vlowers.  d 
In  fact,  the  stage  setting  was  at-  f 
tractive.  || 

But  the  performance  wbb  so  hope- 
lessly .stn.atourisli  in  every  respect 
that  nothing  should  h*  .said  about  It. 
The  .singing  was  moat  ogtraordlnary.^ 
'Most  of  it  was  dull  and  feeble  lu  tone 

and  much  of  It  out  of  tune.  The  slng- 
■fers,  with  one  exception,  seemed  to 
have  had  no  previous  stage  experience 
and  the  orchestra  cannot  be  said  to 
have  contributed  dnythlng  of  particu- 
lar Importance  to  the  production.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  de.scribe  In  critical 
• tei-nis  such  a sorry  attempt. 

1 The  principals  engaged  in  the  opera 
I were  Ml&s  Jlelen  Oadmus  as  Beatrice, 
Miss  Yvonne  de  Trevllle  as  Bianca. 
Krnest  Davis  as  Olovanni.  the  lover  of 
Beatrice,'  Hubert  Linscott  as  Enrico 
(the  other  lover)  and  George  Walker 
as  Dr.  Rappaccini.  The  Noyes  School 
of  Rhythm  supplied  the  dancers,  who 
represented  the  "Poison  Elementals” 
in  the  ballet.  How'ard  Barlow  con- 
ducted and  the  American  National 
Orchestra  furnished  the  instrumental 
support. 

Before  the  opera  there  was  a concert 
in  which  MacDow'eU’s  "Woodland 
Suite"  was  played;  Max  Polikoff  pre- 
sented Chadwlcks's  "Tho  Three  Gyp- 
sies” for  violin  and  Mr.  Cadman  at 
the  piano  accompanied  the  Indian  lady 
who  is  known  as  Princess  Tslanina  in 
some  of  his  own  songs. 


Damrosch  a Conductor  for  40  Yean 

Mra  Calvin  Coolidge,  Paderewski, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Gov.  Smith  and 
other  notables  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  sent  wires  and  c.ables  to 
Walter  Damrosch,  congratulating  him 
on  his  fortieth  anniversary  as  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Damrosch  rounds  out  his 
two  score  years  this  week.  According 
to  an  estimate  made'by  him  to-day  he 
has  wielded  the  baton  at  4.000  musi<;a) 
events  and  has  done  about  24,000  lu.uirs 
ot./conducting,  including  rehearsals' 
Damrosch,  who  is  known  as  the  dean 
of  American  music,  made  his  fii-st  ap- 
pearance at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  when  only  23,  substituling  ^af 
conductor  for  his  father. 


a semblaiii  i «4.1ug  - i pr*  . e^Tl  from 
becoming  complete  bUi-Io.^que. 

Nolle  Kii'hinund  Klterhart  I;  credited 
with  the  book  of  the  opera,  and  .Mr. 

I Cadman  and  Harold  Barlow  .wltli  H“ 
orchostrallon.  The  opera  wa;j  sung  in 
Kngllsb,  although  there  was  little  aural 
e^ldence  of  the  fai-t. 

Mr.  Barlow'.s  NaUonal-.\merlcaii  Orches- 
I tra  did  a good  deal  better  by  the  t.'adman  ; 

I score  than  by  .some  earlier  numbers, 
notably  the  MacOowell  "Woodland  Suite,"  | 

I which  could  not  possibly  be  .so  drab-  j 
1 dreary  as  It  sounded  at  the  hands  of  the  ; 

! conductor  and  his  men.  ' 

j The  orchestra,  with  the  as.slstance  of  ! 

Max  Polikoff  as  violin  soloist,  also  played 
I G.  .M.  Chadwick's  ' The  Three  Gypsies,” 
after  Lenau's  poem.  They  were  not  very  . 
wild,  those  gypsies. 

The  Princess  Tslanina,  an  Indian,  sang.  | 
■with  Mr.  Cadman  at  the  piano,  two  folk  | 
songs,  and  the  “l.ament  " from  Mr.  Cad-  | 
man's  other  one-act  opera,  "Shanewls.”  | 
This  "Ijanienf  holds  the  record  for  the 
greatest  number  of  unpoetical  and  un- 
singablc  words  In.  .(J^ie-Xairlv  short  compo- 
il  sition.  The  Princess  wrestled  -with  it  as 
‘ I best  she  could,  but  lost  tlie  match. 

.1  It  is  sad  that  one  is  able  to  be  no 
kinder  toward  what  wuis  called  on  the 
program  an  ‘',\11-American  Evening. 

I But  respect  for  the  truth  demands  the 
statement  that  '‘Ail-Amateur’  would  have 
I been  much  more  fitting. 

In  the  face  of  these  large  handicaps 
tliere  was  a moderate  amount  of  applause, 
but  a good  many  sensitive  souls  gave  up 
and  went  home  after  the  first  scene  in 
the  opera,  which  came  la.st  on  the  pro- 
gram. 
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of  ih«‘  women  . 

with  lU  nir  . 

diirk  to  lh»*  audltorc.  Mi»«^ 

,Tr^vUlo’»  wordu  werr  moni  Th#  j 

lovf’ra*  mooting  alho  woji  Intolllglb!*'  In  i 
action.  Aa  Mlaa  Cadmu?;  avoM^  ( 

Mr.  DavU'g  wooing  amid  poUonM 
alra*  It  wag  in  oymlng  ••piaodoa 

that  Cadman.  tho  Lomponcr,  waa  nia 
mctodloua  aolr.  aa  cvldonifd  In  tho  con- 
tralto’a  ohiof  aolo»  "I  Wa.'i  a Roao.  ‘ 
Applauao  aa  tho  nirialn  momcntarl|y 
cloaofl  waa  toon  allom**  *1.  but  aa  quw'Jcly 
.fenewad  aftor  a graroful  orrhoatral  In- 
termozo.  In  later  aconoa  of  the  If/® 
nocturne  and  thr  poUonf^^.l  d^ath.  Mr. 
Cadman  wa«  not  loath  to  hla 

auggesUon  of  harmonic  terror  an^ng 
the  discord.*  of  "mod»»rnl#tii’'  Ices  lynciu 
In  their  ImprcsHlonlsm.  Plucked  utrlnga 
hlntcfl  bright  flowers  In  a ehimmer  nf 
poison  aound,  ata  melody  again  brought 
ita  antidote.  • 

Howard  Barlow's  American  National 
Orchestra,  which  aerved  well  In  the 
opera,  opened  the  evening's  triad  of 
native  composers  with  the  '‘Woodlan<i 
Suite"  of  Edward  M.'«rlJowe|I  and  the 
"Three  Gypsies"  of  George  W.  < hacl- 
wlck,  with  solo  violin  for  Maa  Polikoff. 
Mr.  Cadman  also  apxwared  a.^  arxoni- 
paniat  to  his  Indian  .^ongs  and  or»e 
maTThlng  encore  of  "VVom-out  Snojs, 
>ung  with  racy  truth  by  tho  Indian 
Prtnceaa  Tslanina. 
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T|ie  ■libretto  of  the  new  work  Is  i 
founded  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s 
story  “Rappaclnl’s  Daughter.”  Rap- 
pacinl  was  a medieval  scientist  who 
experimented  'HJth  flower  develop- 
ments and  tran.sirinatlona  through  the 
influence  of  powerful  chemicals,  poi- 
sonous to  the  human  system.  Beatrice, 
his  daughter,  grew  up  in  the  garden 
and  became  so  saturated  with  tho  poi- 
sons from  her  childhood  that  she  was 
immune  to  them,  but  not  to  an  anti- 
dote. 

Therefore,  when  her  lover,  horrified 
at  her  state.  Induced  her  to  take  the 
antidote  she  died.  That  is  the  main 
1 theme  of  the  action.  The  subsidiary 
motive  is  the  healthy  love  o(  Bianca, 
j the  cousin  of  Beatrice,  and  her  lover, 
Enrico.  They  flee  from  the  garden 
of  death,  but  not  before  jiianca  has  f 
betrayed  the  fact  that  she  is  a dealer 
in  coloratura  music  and  extended  vo- 
calises. Beatrice,  being  the  daughter  f 
of  death,  is  a contralto.  The  materials 
of  opera  tragica  are  all  here,  horror, 
suffering  and  death.  The  book  is  suit- 
ably constructed  and  pro'vldes  the 
necessary  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
pression of  vai-ying  and  veal  emotions.. 

As  far  as  could  be  judged  from  last 
evening's  presentation  of-  the  opera 
an,d  an  examination  of  the  Vocal  score, 
Mr.  Cadman  wrote  swme  passages  of 
melodic  smoothness  and  pleasing  qual- 
ity, but  without  probing  the  psychology 
of  the  story  ruthlessly.'  However,  It 


Charles  Wakefield  Cadman's  “The  Gardei 
of  .Mystery”  Given  11s  Premiere 

first  performance  of  Charles  Wake 
A field  Cadman's  “The  Garden  o 
Mj'Stery,"  an  opera  in  one  act  of  three 
scenes,  %vas  given  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  as  the  feature  of  the  fifth  pro- 
gram of  the  artists’  series  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Music  School  Settlements.  It 


Conductors  Chosen  for  State 
Announcement  of  the  selection  of  con- 
ductors for  the  State  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, which  finished  the  current  season 
under  the  baton  of  Ignatz  Waghalter,  lias 
been  made.  Ernest  von  Doynanyi.  since 
1919  president  and  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  Budapest,  and  Eugene 
Goosens,  English  composer  and  conductor 
were  chosen.  Mr.  von  Doynanyi  is  better 
known  in  America  as  a pianist  than  as  a 
conductor,  although  he  led  the  State  Sym- 
phony here  on  February  17,  arid  was 
highly  praised  for  his  work.  He  has  com- 
spoed  many  pieces  for  the  orchestra,  and 
also  comic  and  grand  operas.  He  is  at 
present  on  a concert  tour  In  California. 
Mr.  Goosens  was  for  a number  of  years  a 
member  of  English  orchestras,  and  was 
later  associated  with  Sir  Thomas  Beech- 
am's  musical  enterprise.  He  began  as  aj 
conductor  about  1920,  and  won  fame  when 
in  the  summer  of  1921  he  organized  his’ 


Debu**y'«  Miwtcrple*’'- 

PELbKAS  F/r  "'Ck 

In  five  acts  and  Uitn<» 

in  French  by  IS*  \lrirn- 

elc  by  Claude  Debueay.  At  the  . i 

polltan  Opera  House.  Bort 

kathleen  Ho'ward 

Genevieve.  ..^ ..Ixiuiae  Huntir 

Little  Edward  Johnson 

; .Clarence  WhitehiU 

Golaud ^ _ _ .Leon  Rolhler 

Aoanlau 

A 'Hasselmans. 
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narrowly  missed  being  given  on  the;  own  orchestra  and  played  modern  pro- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  premiere  of'i  gams.  He  has  conducted  the  British  Na- 
the  same  composer's  "Shanewis,”  a one-  tional  and  Carl  Rose  Opera  Companies: 
act  Indian  opera,  which  was  first  sung  at  the  Russian  Ballet,  the  London 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  March  23,  1 phony,  and  other  organizations. 

1918.  , In  1923  he  came  to  .\merica  to  lead  the 

It  is  a difficult  matter  to  appraise  the  ’ newly  organized  -Rochester 
artistic  worth  of  “The  Garden  of  Mystery,”  | 
which  is  taken  from  Hawthorne’s  story,  i styles 
“Rappacini’S  Daughter,"  on  the  basis  of  - 
such  a performance  as  that  of  last  eve- 
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has  also  composed  many  works  of  varying 
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ning.  The  singing  wa.s  no  better  than 
mediocre  at  best,  and  the  acting  ranged 
from  the  farcical  to  the  pathetic. 

There  were  moments,  especially  in  the 
second  act,  when  the  music  sounded  tune- 
ful enough,  and  when  opportunities  galore 
were  provided  for  showy  coloratura  worlj. 
The  score  discloses  little  or  nothing 
strikingly  original,  feowever,  and  one  may 
well  believe  that  Mr.  Cadman  is  better  off 
among  his  beloved  Indians  than  among 
Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

George  Walker  sang  "Dr.  Rappacini." 
T:vonne  de  Treville,  "Bianca.’’  the  cousin 
of  the  ill-fated  “Beatrice”',  Helene,  Cadmus 

"Beatrice,"  Ernest  Davis,  "Giovanni,''  and 
Hubert  Linscott,  “Enrico.’'  Misses  Lillian 
Decker,  Helen  Honeck,  Mary  Cruk  and 
Catherine  Rapp,  from  the  Noyes  School 
of  Rhythm,  danced  the  “Poison  Ele- 
mentals.’' 

Mr.  Cadman's  “Beatrice  " is  a contralto, 
"Bianca”  having  the  soprano  role.  The 
story  lends  itself  readily  enough  to 
grand  opera,  possessing  all  the  morbidness 
and  gloom  necessary,  hut  it  needs  at  least 


i From  operatic  New  York's  old  Aca- 
demy, where  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  was 
produced  In  Hawthorne's  English  by 
Damrosch  so  long-  ago  as  March  6,  1896, 
it’s  a far  cry  to  last  night’s  first  per- 
formance in  Carnegie  Hah  by  native 
singers  and  musicians,  of  Charles 
' man's  melodious  one-act  opera.  'The 
Garden  of  Mystery.”  The  new  piece  is 
drawn  from  the  novelist’s  shorter  story, 
"Rappacclni’s  Daughter.”  Its  libretti.st 
Is  Mrs.  Nelle  Richmond  Eberhart  who 
also  wrote  Cadman’s  text  for  the  Amerl- 
' can  Indian  opera  “Shanewis,'  which 
the  Metropolitan  produced  March  4o, 
1918,  for  some  eight  hearings  In  two 

969  SO 

“The  Garden  of  Mystery."  of  which 
the  musical  manuscript  has  waited  a 
! public  triaa  the-se  seven  year.*,  was 
* chosen  at  la.st  a.s  one  of  the  <^urrent 
series  of  benefits  for  local  Music  SchTOl 
Settlements  and  the  hall  was  well  filled 
on  this  occaaion  with  an  audience  of 
unusual  quality.  In  the  George 

IValker  sang  the  Padua  physician,  a 
Burbank  of  the  dark  ages  in  Italy, 
breeding  magic  but  poisonous  plants. 
Helene  Cadmus  was  the  contralto  hero- 
ine. of  a beauty  supposedly  baleful  as 
her  father’s  flowers.  Ernest  Daxds  .^ng 
the  student  lover  and  Yvonne  de  Tre- 
ville the  fair  cou-stn.  Beatrice,  while 
Hubert  Linscott  had  the  rMe  of  Enri^, 
and  the  Noyes  School  of  Rhytlim  sab- 
plied  dancers  for  the  "Poison  Elemen- 
tals '■  of  a flower  ballet.  , 

Carnegie's  stage,  charmingly  pictured 
o«  the  garden,  with  distant  perspective 
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But  this  woman.  .Vrlisaiuh  . 1; 
different,  tlii.s  fruglle,  drooping  ii'y  ■' 
a soul.  She  moves  like  a pale  wr  ■ 

Ir.  tho  misty  mazes  ot  a iroul”  ■ 
dream  and  slips  away  Into  eiernitv 
with  a Ia.st  faint  whisper  of  misery  : 
In  all  her  drab  days  she  has  h -l  but  | 
0119  golden  moment,  when  sl.o  knew, 
that  she  and  Peileas  hud  found  thc| 
greatest  thing  in  tho  world,  and  that 
moment  wa.s  smitten  into  death  by. 
the  sword  of  fate  in  the  h-.nd  of  the' 
husband. 

"Behind  them  rose  a shadow  and  . 
shriek:  'Mark'.s  way,'  and  clove  him  to 
the  brain."  Now  it  was  nof^llke  tiiat; 


jUt  with  shivering  forebodings, 
strange  shadows,  stealthy  steps  and  a 
slow,  downward  thrust.  All  dark,  all 
drear,  all  crushing  in  its  cruel  and  pit- 
lless  wretchednes.s.  And  after  that 
what  was  there  for  the  woman  but  to 
follow  her  lover?  "Wohin  nun  Tris- 
tan scheidet,  wiltst  du,  Isold,  ihin 
folgen?”  These  sorrowful  old  tales  a.'.'3 
s.  commingled.  But  “Pelleas  et  Meli- 
eande”  is  the  most  sorrowful  of  them 
all.  for  MeUsandc  is  the  pitifulest 
woman  whom  love  ever  cheated.  And 
Golaud  is  a more  lamentable  creature 
than  Othello  himself.  And  the  old 
king  who  lived  in  the  grim  castle  is 
the  father  of  pity. 

"Le  theatre,"  wrote  Maeterlinck, 
*td.oit  etre  le  reflet'  do  la  vie,  non  do 
b^xte  vie  exterieure  do  parade,  mais  de 
la  vraie  vie  interieure  tout  de  re- 
flexion.” 


mlves  around  every' Trean.  it  mi.s  i 
the  night  wdth  dread  and  follow.s  one 
home  like  the  gray  shadow  of  pur- 
suing doom. 

"Li’ame  d'autrui,”  wrote  Debussy, 
"est  une  foret  obscure  on  11  faut 
marcher  avec  precaution." 


Vlusic  Has  Elnsive  Beanty. 

Debuss.v’.s  music  is  a creation  of 
strange  and  elusive  beauty  and  de- 
lineation. In  no  other  lyric  drama  are 
score  and  libretto  more  completely 
wed.  Yet  it  is  music  which  dgfle.s  de- 
scription. Melodious  in  phraseology,  it 
Is  almost  devoid  of  melodic  form.  The, 
focal  utterance  is  all  in  recitative.  The 
rhythm  is  that  of  rhythmic  prose. 
iScneath  this  intangible  musical  meas- 
ire  lies  a foundation  of  marvelously 
rpulent  harmony.  The  whole  tone 
ecale,  the  modern  major  and  minor  and 
the  ecclesiastic  modes  ai-6  blended  l.a 
plastic  and  ever  changing  groups. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  thomatlCj 
but  the  motives  are  so  pIa,stio  and  so 
fluid  that  they  melt  insensibly  into  the 
general  scheme.  They  never  iriake 
proclamation,s  of  themslelv'es.  They 
are  component  parts  of  a texture  so 
finely  woven  and  so  delicate  in  tissue 
that  they  evade  analysis.  The  orches- 
tration is  so  subdued,  so  contmont.  .so 
incomparably  chaste  In  method  that  it 
should  serve  musicians  for  many  j ears 
to  come  as  a model.  There  is  <the 
sparest  use  of  forte  and  passage  after 
passage  sinks  to  a whisper.  But  the } 
coloring  is  opalescent. 

The  musical  structure  thus  reared 
becomes  a living  part  of  the  pale 
rpeech  of  Maeterlinck’s  drama  and 
publishes  the  moods  of  the  play  as  no 
other  music  could.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  this  lyric  medium  fashioned  itself 
out  of  the  needs  of  this  one  play  and 
would  not  meet  those  of  another. 
Debussy  himself  declared  that  for 
another  opera  he  would  have  to  cre- 
ate a new  method  of  expression.  This 
Is  so  phantasmal,  so  evanishing,  in 
form  and  so  ethereal  in  expression 
that  it  sends  the  hearer  away  with 
nothing  more  definite  than  an  im- 
pression of  a play  of  tonal  tints.  > 

For  two  acts  the  drama  and  the 
music  convey  to  us  the  simple  un- 
eventful commonplaces  of  the  lives  of 
the  characters,  leaning  toward  the 
brink  of  a tragedy  whose  propinquity 
is  suggested  with  profound  subtlety. 
The  achievement  is  Maeterlinck’s 
lather  than  Debussy’s.  But  from  the 
moment  when  the  play  of  emotions 
■ipgins  to  leap  into  outw'ard  demon- 
strations, when  Golau-d’s  jealousy  be- 
. omes  the  threat  of  fate,  the  very^ehb 
and  flow  of  poignant  feeling  creates  a 
rhythm  and  a point  for  this  fluid 
music. 

Maslcal  Emotion  of  Great  Dei»th. 

In  the  scene  of  Golaud's  physical 
violence  with  Melisande,  when  he 
drag.s  her  backward  and  forward  by 
her  hair,  and  in  the  love  scene  of 
Pelleas  and  Melisande  by  the  fountain 
just  before  the  sword  falls,  there  is 
m’^Tical  emotion  of  great  depth.  The 
**laat  scene  of  all  that  ends  strange 
•ventful  history”  is  the  very  presence 
of  death.  The  musical  vision  of  the 
pale  wife  floating  away  upon  the 
breath  of  eternity  is  Debusssy’s  su- 
y.rome  inspiration,  the  thrilling  climax 
of  a work  that  dw'ell?  in  a snowy 
solitude. 

Blood,  fury,  the  mad  passion.s,  go 
teir’pcstuously  through  ten  thousand 
oag'.s  of  other  scores,  but  in  this 
dreamland  of  Maeterlinck  strange 
-hastes,  pallid  and  bloodleg.s,  wander 
in  chill  melancholy,  loving  in  mono- 
GjiiC  agonizing,  in  Intangible  scales 
and  dying  in  bafninr  harmonies.  A 
"biii,  -hivering,  pitiful  wail  -rom  be- 
'inning  to  ^nd,  it«  tragedy  is  Ine.s- 
■able.  Its  icy  temachs  fold  them- 


‘'Pelleas  et  Melisande”  \vas  produced 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  under 
the  direction  of  Oscar  Ilammerstein 
on  February  19,  190S,  with  four  mem- 
bers of  the  original  Paris  cast  in  the 
roster,  namely,  Mary  Garden  as  Meli- 
sande, Mme.  Gervllle-Reeiche  as  Gene- 
laevc,  M.  Perrier  as  Pelleas  and  M. 
Dufranne  as  Golaud.  It  had  its  last 
performance  previous  to  that  of  Sat- 
urday at  the  same  theater  on  January 
2,  1938.  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany, Mary  Garden,  general  dirpctor,[ 
again  impersonating  Melisande. 

Flr.st  Time  at  Metropolitan. 

It  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  on^ 
.Saturday  ■ for  the  first  time  in  that 
theater  and  the  production  was  one 
of  the  greatest  artistic  triumphs  of 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  administration. 
The  harmonious  cooperation  of  all  the 
"arts  tributary  to  the  drama”  effecte'd 
this  happy  result.  Josef  Urban ’i 
scenery.  sympathetically  conceive' 
and  exquisitely  executed,  the  use  o: 
raised  platforms  and  limited  spaces  o 
illumination  and  shadowy  side  dra 
pei'ies  to  diminish  the  barren  spaces] 


of  Beethpvep.  and  a fewc’^^ars  ugxr  ne 
interpreted  on  two  days’  consecutive 
programs  here  all  five  of  the  master’s 
pianoforte  concertos.  Yesterday  his' 
reading  of  the  fifth — ^first  played  at  a 
Fiiilhacmonic  concert  in  1855  by  Gus- 
tav Sa.lter — was  characterized  by  rare 
appreciation  throughout. 

There  w'as  breadth  of  style  eom- 
bined  with  fine  dynamic  adjustment 
and  tenderness  and  beauty  of  spirit 
made  plain  by  exquisite  finesse  of  tone 
and  color.  The  audience  was  apparent- 
ly delighted.  The  concert  opened  wdth 
the  Ilanish  Gade’s  rarely  played! 
"Echoes  From  Ossian”  overture.  In: 
which  legends  of  the  third  century 
poet  and  hero  are  suggested  In  melo- 
dious style,  and  closed  with  Richard 
Strauss’s  “Don  Quixote,”  a work  in 
which  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  sympathetic 
reading  again  gave  great  pleasure, 
and  Messrs.  Van  ^’liet  and  Kovarik 
distinguished  themselves  by  cello  and 
viola  solos.  There  was  special  ap- 
plause for  Mr.  Mengelberg  before  the 
concert  began. 


Concert  at  Metropolitan. 

The  regular  concert  at  the  Metros 
politan  Opera  House  last  night  had 
Heinrich  Warlike,  ’cellist  of  the  or- 
chestra, as  soloist.  He  played  a group 
of  solos  by  Popper.  The  singers  were 
Mmes.  Guilford,  Sabanleeva  and 
Telva  and  Messrs.  Tokatyan,  Daniso] 
'and  Tibbett.  The  vocaJ  numbers  in- 
of  the  great  stage,  the  generally  ju-]  I eluded  excerpts  from  “La  Gioconda” 
diciou.s  US'D  of  lights  and  the  restraint  (and  “Falstaff.”  Tschaikovsky’s  "Nut- 
bl  action,  gesture  and  voice  by  the  ; cracker”  suite  was  the  prlncipfil  num- 
princlpals  united  in  forming  a dra-  ber'  for  the  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Bam- 
matlc  illusion  having  continual  sig-  boschek. 

nificance.  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  the  

stage  manager,  again  demonstrated' 
bis  fitness  for  his  important  post. 

Of  the  individual  impersonations 
much  more  could  be  said  than  can  be , 
contained  within  the  limits  of  a single 
article.  Lucrezja  Bori  will  have  to  i 
face  the  inevitable  comparisons  with 
Mary  Garden,  whose  singular  person- 
ality and  unique  singing  were  mani- 
festly created  by  Mother  Nature  for 
this  part.  But  Miss  Bori,  while  pre- 
serving her  own  Identity,  has  added  to 


Symphony  Play*  'Varied  Works. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
led  by  Guest  Conductor  Bruno  Walter, 
gave  a,  program  of  much  variety  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  Alexander 
Brailowsky,  a new  pianist  this  season, 
with  four  recitals  now  to  his  credit, 
made  his  first  orchestral  appearance 
hei-e,  playing  .Saint-Saens’.s  C minor 
concerto.  He  achieved  a remarkable 
success  with  the  audience,  w'hich  at 
the  close  of  his  performance  recalled 
her  galleiT  of  him  with  enthusiasm  many  times.  The 

applause  was,  merited.  The  concerto 


rare  aesthetic  quality,  of  appealing 
tenderness,  of  underlying  emotion  and 
.of  exterior  beauty  ravishing  to  the 
eye  and  searching  to  the  heart.  Her 
Melisande  will  dwell  in  the  memory 
beside  her  Flora. 

Edward  Johnson  went  to  France  and 
studied  Pelleas  with  the  originator  of 
the  role.  Ills  impersonation  is  perfect 
in  stj'le  and  in  delicate  suggestion.  It 
is  the  essence  of  Debussy  and  its] 
graceful  phj'sical  investiture  adds  to] 
its  poetic  charm.  These  two  protagon- 
ists of  the  drama  have  well  mastered 
the  elusive  idiom  of  Dehussy’s  modern- 
izoA . medieval  chant  In  which  Jean 
‘Christophe  found  that  he  painted  love 
I and  death  inarticrtlate.  Mi.ss  Bori  and 
Mr.  Johnson  pi’oject  across  the  foot- 
lights the  meaning  of  the  futile  search 
1 of  the  tw6' lovers  for  words, 
j Mr.  WhitehUl’s  Golaud  is  destined  to 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great 
tragic  figures  of  the  contemporaneous 
opera  stage.  There  will  be  debate' 
about  it:  and  some  will  cavil  at  his 
method.s  in  certain  moments;  but  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  im- 
j personation  the  future  will  entertain 
1 no  doubt.  Leon  Rothier  was  simple 
and  dignified  as  Arkel  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard equally  so  as  Genevieve.  Miss 
Hunter  was  most  commendable  in  the 
strenuous  Yniold  episode.  Mr.  Ananlan 
represented  the  physician. 

Ix(Uis  Hasselmans  conducts  French 
operas  at  the  Metropolitan  and  this 
one  fell  to  his  lot.  Perhaps  in  .some 
few  details  his  reading  might  be  im- 
proved, but  as  a whole  it  is  admirable. 
He  perceives  the  nature  and  purpo.se 
of  Debus.sy’s  art.  His  orchestx’a  hold.s 
well  to  the  low  colors  and  the  bub- 
bling iridescence,  and  his  musical  in- 
terpi-etation  of  the  score  has  mood  and 
meaning.  That  perhaps  is  nearly  all 
fliat  any  conductor  can  accomplish. 


IS,  lor  uie  average  pianist,  a rather! 
thankless  task  in  the  opportunities  it' 
offers  for  facile  interpretation.  Mr. 
Brailowsky,  with  a good  accompani- 
ment from  the  orchestra,  imparted 
striking  life  and  personal  individuality 
to  every  note  and  phrase  of  it.  The 
gamut  of  technical  finger  difficulties  he 
ran  with  astonishing  ease,  ■nOiile  mas- 
tery of  accent,  rhythm,  dynamics  and 
tonal  variety  afforded  a style  not  with- 
out sentiment  and  .sparkling  with  bril- 
liant eloquence.  The  performance,  as 
I a 'Whole,  was  a splendid  piece  of  plaj'i- 
istic  workmanship.  The  orchestra  gave 
fine  performances  of  Mozart’s  B flat 
"Divertimento,”  Koechel  287,  for  strings 
I and  two  horns  and  Wagner’s  “Sieg- 
I fried  Idyl.”  Weber’s  “Der  P>elschueta  ‘ 

I overture  closed  the  list. 


Edwin  Hughes  Gives  Recital. 

Edwin  Hughes  gave  his  second 
piano  recital  of  the  season  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night,  with  a list  including 
Grieg’s  ballad  on  a Norwegian  theme, 
Schumann'.s  F sharp  minor  sonata 
and  a group  by  Chopin.  Two  pieces 
sfldom  heard  .were  Grieg’s  "Gade”  and 
"Gangar.”  They  were  both  much  liked, 
the  -second  one  being  repeated.  Mr, 
Hughes  played with  much  skill  and 
was  warmly-  applauded  by  a large 
audience. 


Alfred  Cortot  Soloist. 

The  T'Yench  pianist,  Alfred  Cortot, 
appeared  as  soloist  at  the  Rhllharmonlc 
Society’s  last  Sunday  concert  In  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday,  playing  Beet- 
hoven’s E flat  concerto.  Mr.  Cortot 
gave  a memorable  performance  of  the 
work,  which  bears  out  with  .so  much 
splendor  of  score  the  majesty  of  its 
"Emperor”  title.  This  playeo'  finds 
himself  in  rare  accord  with  the  spirit 


Friends  of  Music  Concert. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
gave  their  second  annual  Lenten  per- 
foimance  of  J.  S.  Baoh’s  "Passion 
According  to  St.  John”  in  Town  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  perform- 
ance reflected  all  the  merits  of  last 
season’s  presentation  and  the.  orches- 
tra’s -work  under  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  able 
baton  was  exceptionally  good.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  presentation  of 
this  majestic  music  of  a composer 
who  gave  the  world  an  amazingly  im- 
bresslve  scries  of  religious  works  will 
be  one  of  the  welcome  events  of 
future  music  seasons. 

The  soloists  yesterday  were  Mme. 
Elizabeth  Rethberg  and  Mme.  Charles 
Cahler,  Messrs.  George  Meader,  Gus- 
tav Schnetzendorf,  William  Gustafson, 
Paul  Eisler,  cembalist,  and  Lynwood 
Farnum,  organist. 

On  the  whole  this  performance  was 
an  impre.ssive  and  reverent  offering 


tlrot  reflected  convincingly  the  deep"| 
and  moving  currents  of  the  composer  s 
thought.  Mr.  Meader  was  suffering 
from  a slight  cold,  but  his  singing  was 
a thoroughly  moving  and  interes-ting 
interpretation.  The  chorus  sang  with 
fine  unity  and  much  beauty  of  tone. 

Mme.  Rethberg  was  in  excellent  voice. 

Mme.  Cahier  sang  with  understanding 
And  good  tone.  The.  audience  was 
large  and  unusually  attentive. 

Rackmanmov  Plays  Encore*. 

Sergei  Rachmaninov,  distinguished 
Russian  composer  and  pianist,  gave 
bis  second  recital  of  the  season  at 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  a large  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience at  the  close  forced  the  musi- 
ician  to  give  a second  shorter  recital, 
as  it  were,  made  up  of  encores,  and 
with  his  famous  C sharp  minor  pre- 
lude as  the  culminating  high  light. 

Kis  printed  program,  which  began 
with  the  “Caprice,  Air  de  Ballet”  from 
“Alceste”  of  Gluck-Saint-Saens,  was 
hardly  one  of  his  best  in  selection. 

The  principal  numbers,  Beethoven’s 
thirty -two  variations  In  C minor  and 
sonata  in  F minor,  “Appassionata,”  he 
had  played  here  and  they  have  both 
been  all  too  frequently  heard  from 
many  other  pianists  here  this  season. 

A group  of  his  own  works  consisted. 
of  the  B minor  prelude  and  four 
etudes.  Of  these  the  B flat  minor, 
opus  39.  and  E flat',  opus  33,  etudes, 

I were  of  special  Interest  and  beauty. 
Liszt’s  "Sonnetto  del  Petrarca”  and 
polonaise  closed  the  list,  Mr.  Rach- 
maninov’s performance  was  also 
hardly  at  its  best.  Throughout  ho 
played  with  his  wonted  excellent  com- 
mand of  rhythm  and  phrasing,  but 
there  was  top  much  hard  tone,  and 
the  musical  atmosphere  could  ton 
often  bring  to  mind  not  only  the  lofty  i 
grandeur  of  Alpine  mountain  peaks, 
but  the  gathering  coldness  of  aspect 
of ' their  outlines  as  seen  against  a 
clear,  dark  gky. 

• - . T»;j  Q.:l 

I.ast  Children’s  Coiiverr 

For  ihe  be.'t  notebooks  kept  by  children 
at  this  .season’s  .series  of  Philharmonic 
Children’s  Concerts  prizes  were  awarded 
byJSrnest  Sclielling  at  the  la.st  pair  of  these 
concerts  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon 
at  .Yeolian  Hall.  In  the  morning  serie;'  the 
prizes  were  won  by  Maddie  Aldric'n,  Joan 
BItiir  and  I.loyd  Symington.  The  winners 
in  the  afternoon  series  were  Margaret 
l.indner,  Clara  Sauerbrun  and  Martha 
Walters.  Twenty-two  children  received 
honotable  mention. 

.'vt  the  concluding  concerts  on  Saturday 
the  illustrations  were  of  the  jicriussion  in- 
struments and  the  trombone.s  .and  tuba. 
The  bacchanale  in  the  "Ssmson  and 
Delilah  ’ of  Saint-Saens  gave  A.  I'l  iesc. 
Schmehi.  A.  Risch  and  R.  Katz  opportunity 
to  show  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  pcr. 
c-u.ssion  in.struments.  n bile  a corresponding 
display  of  trombones  and  tuba  was  made 
by  M.  Falcone,  G.  Lucae.  R.  Haines  and 
F.  Geib  in  cS  nection  wit’i  the  opening 
mu.sic.  tlie  third  act  of  "Lohengrin.  ’ 

Other  numbers  on  an  interesting  pro- 
gram were  a chora-fe  by  Albert,  parts  of 
' Beethoven  s First  Symphony,  of  Rimsky- 
' Korsakoff's  "Scheherazade"  and  of  Tchai- 
koysky’s  ".Vutcracker"  suite,  and  Chabrler’s 
orchestral  rhap'sody.  "Espana.’’ 

1 .Mr.  Schelling  will  conduct  the  series 
again  next  year. 
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Mi**  Atw»l*r  Give*  Ssng  Recital.  I 

Miss  Anita  Atwateii  soprano,  who] 
was  heard  here  three  seasons  ago.  ^ 
gave  a song  recital  last  night  In  Aeo-  : 

Ifan  Hall,  with  Celius  Dougherty  at  ; 
the  piano.  Her  list  included  an  ex-  ; 
cerpt  from  Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  FI-  i 
garo-,-'  German  lieder  and  other  songs, 
jnetuaing  Gilbert’s  "Bonnie  Sweet 
Bessie”  and  "The  Sprig  of  Thyme”  of 
Grainger,  followed  by  Carpenter  s 
"Serenade.”  Miss  Atwater  sang  -with 
I much  composure  of  manner,  but  her 
' delivery  was  not  that  of  the  fully  ex- 
perteheed  singer.  Her  technical  equip- 
' rhent  is  by  no  means  perfected  and 
her  ideas  of  style  often  somewhat  un- 
formed. Her  voice  in  the  middle  regis^ 
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explained  (‘verytliln*:.  l-‘'l7-abcth  Rcth- 

I'ors.  a sopiaiio  .of  tbo  Metropolitan. 

Was  about  to  burstjinto  song  recital 
anil  all  these  ptopjo  were  battling 
with  one  another  to  get  Into  the  hall 
to  hear  her. 

All  of  them  eventually  succceoed  in 
Raining  admission,  but  the  Authori- 
ties were  obliged  to  place  chairs  on 
the  stage  to  accommodate  some  of 
them.  Tl  was  3:30  when  the  fair 
haired  prlma  donna  and  her  accom- 
panist, Conrad  Bos.  appeared  on  the 
platform.  The  audience  had  shown 
signs  of  impatience,  but  now  mani- 
fested a lively  satisfaction.  Miss 
Rethberg  began  her  proceedings  by 
singing  Moaart's  ."Ridente  la  CaJma.' 
ivhlch  she  followed  with  Beethoven’s 
'Adelaide.”  . / 

It  Is  not  pertinent  to  the  occasion  j 
to  publish  a catalogue  of  the  lyrics 
diffused  through  the  heavy  atmoaphore 
by  Mis.s  Rothberg.  Since  she  made 
all  of  them  lighter  than  the  air  they 
floated  well,  ft  Is  no  news  to  opera- 
goers  that  this  young  soprano  has  a 
beautiful'  voice — fresh,  well  equalized, 
unworn  and  generally  delivered  with 
aUill.  She  ahowed  excellent  judgment 
yesterday  In  one  matte£ — to  wit.  eco- 
pomlcal  use  of  po^'er.  She  sang  well 
within  the  .volume  of  her  voice  and 
theveby  att.ilned  some  charming  tonal 
effects  which  plight  have  been  missed 
it  she  had  employed  an  operatic  scale 
of  dynamics. 

Her  singing  was  alivays  tasteful  and 
Intelligent  and  In  some  Inatanceg 
touched  with  delightful  grace  and  deli- 
cacy. Hers  Is  "not  a voice  of  great 
emotional  character,  but  her  Interpre- 
tations were  so  nicely  adjusted  to  her 
powers  that  they  met  the  unqualified 
approval  of  her  large  audience.  Mr. 
Boa  was  in  his  best  form,  which 
means  that  the  accompaniments  were 
an  essential  factor  in  the  artistic  i 
whole.  ' 

It  was  interesting  to  sit  In  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  last  evening 
and  observe  Ijucrczla  Borl  and  Edward 
.Tohnson  impersonating  another  pair  of 
lovers,  so  different  from  those  of  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  No  longer  did  they 
wander  In  gray  shades  like  disembodied  >■ 
spirits.  In  all  the  panoply  of  Verona’s 
latest  fashions,  they  strode  valiantly 
forth  very  much  In  the  flesh,  clasped 
one  another  in  the  sight  of  the  au- 
dience and  rejected  the  shrill  alarms  of 
morning  with  their  passionate  "Non 


tremcly  varied.  He  played  a sara-'i 
bande  and  two  passepied.s  bM  B«<h  ] 
competently  enough.  He  thundered 
forth  .Schumann's  symphonic  etudes 
vvdth  power  and  confidence  and  a good 
deal  of  harah  tone.  But  It  waa  In  the 
pagea  of  ivavel.  Chcfi>ln  and.  above  all. 
of  Claude  “Debusay.  tljat  Mr.  Copeland 
i*evelea  with  evident  Tcllsh  and  enjoy- 
mertt. 

He  understand#  Debussy  aa  few  pi- 
anists-do.  He  knows  how  to  obtain 
the  coTiercht  mood,  the  subtle  Irldea- 
cent  colors,  the  remote  and  mystical 
harmonic  effects  the  composer  de- 
sires. He  uses  the  pedal,  that  .maa- 
ter  key  to  the  successful  Intcrpreta; 
tlon  of  Debussy’s  moods,  with  superb 
skill,  and  for  years  he  has  saturated 
himself  in  the  elusive,  fragran.i;  and 
subtle  tonal  scents  of  this  Maeterllpck 
of  music.  The  results  last  evening 
were  wholly  delightful.  - His  interpre- 
tations of  Debussy  nad  none  of  the 


stumbling,  incoherent,  monotonous  in- 1 
decision  of  conventional  recital  read- 
ings. Et  la  lane  descend  sur  Ic  temple 
!;tti  fut  and  the  Poissons  d'Or  were 
exquisite  studies  In  nuance  and  tonal 
suggestion,  and  in  the  first  numbei 
the  remote  fragrant  scents  of  motion- 
less air  about  a ruined  moonlit  temple 
were  perfectly  reproduced  in  a tonal 
portrait  of  delicacy  and  beauty.  Com- 
ment of  similar  caliber  might  bo  re- 
corded concerning  Mr.  Copeland's  per-. 
fermatice  of  Ravel’s  “Rigaudon  and 
three  compositions  by  Chopin. 

• In  the  etudes  of  Schumann  Mr. 
Copeland’s  tone  lacked  the  resonant 
and  impressive  depth  and  fullness  so 
much  to  be  desired.  Some  of  his 
work  in  the  early  passages  was  . me- 
chanical ^nd  suffered  somewhat  from 
a touch  deficient  In  clarity  and  re- 
sifiencc. 

Bui  there  were  plenty  of  laurels 
further  on,  and  a delightful  final 
group  of  Spanish  numbers  by  Grovlez, 
Sabata;  de  Falla  and  Lecuona.  Of 
i coutse  the  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
Mr.  Copeland  should  return  soon. 

I ' OMN  DOWNES.  j 


of  liiV;  Irish  folksojliK,/.!;  H> 

I t.  pnutle  of  the  D(  n-si  ’iii •>  _'  '<‘hoon. 
ri  lii  iTiili-,  bUil-tInK',  bit  d-tliii".  <' t , In  ih.. 
•’P  , y ,;  Jt;.  bnrr  ti.u  !on<-  ; 

llttb*  froTTi  moiiT-nlJAi'y  lack  ''j  br>  nt.s- 
.miiport.  but  tin‘M'  Ihini.r  v-'ll.  li  i'.  n 
with  il.o  l..-.«t  BlDB<T.h  111(1  inonu  (.1 ' ■ 

.f  th.  con  cil,  to  which  refer 
eiico  has  b-en  made,  weigh  siiiitll  lnd(  '1 
b(  .Mlde  tlo  frcMhne.-i.^  and  opulener  of  th. 
voice.  tlK!  art  with  which  It  wuh  = • i- 
trpll«‘<1.  tiui  lntt;llij;<^nc'r  find  nc^. 

of  the  (linger.  MIs.h  HelhbCTg  .h  first 
song  recital  In  New  York  will  certainly 
rot  be  her  last  and  her  future  appear- 
ance  on  the  coneort  platform  vout  an- 
ticipations. j 

<>nor#«  Copeland  Ketnrns.  i 

-\n  audience  which  oxpre  s.  d its  ap-  j 
proval  in  no  uncertain  tenna  .■.dconied 
Gcorpr  Copeland,  the  pianist,  who  has  . 
been  absent  for  some  schsuns  from 
the  concert  stage  in  New  York,  wlien 
he  reapj^aiird  last  night  In  Town  Hall, 
j Mr.  Copeland  ha.s  long  been  known  for 
I certain  unique  qualities  as  an  Inbtr- 
I preter.  which  trahslorm  the  instrument 
j of  hammers  and  wires  Into  a vehicle 
'of  the  most  poetic  beauty— for  a com- 
mand of  tone-tints  given  to  few;  for  a 
special  sympathy  with  the  twilight  fan- 
tasies the  sleepchasings  _of  Debu.  .sy, 
a.3  also  for  a clas.  Ic  coolness  of  line 
which  he  can  summon  on  occasion  w'Un 
music  of  the  eighteenth  century  and. 
at  the  other  end  of  the  gamut,  an  in- 
nate  responsiveness  to  the  color  unci 
swine'  of  exotic  modern  music. 

His  program  last  night  gave  him  op- 
portunity for  tlio  display  of  all  these 

Qualities  nlrl  rrtllRlO  of 


I or  -‘  ••I  e sing''! 
aun-ly  f-  v l.vltt-T 


cold  „ 

it  triumphantly  in  Tuscan  rhythms. 
Parisian  French  and  half  disguised 
measures  of  the  dance.  On  Saturday 
they  were  Pclleas  and  Melisande.  Last 
night  they  weir  those  lightning  lovers 
' Romeo  an&  Juliet,  to  whom  CelUi  might 
ha\e  applied  "Caesar’s  thrasonical 
boast.  'I  came,  I saw,  I conquered.’ 
,^nd  they  proved  that  they  could  be 


were  in.  good  voice,  both  sa  ng  w^ell,  and 
It  was  a joy  to  see  a Juliet  beautiful 
and  itielting,  a Romeo  maniy, 
and  roipaptiii 


,^nd  tncy  proven  mat  mey  u-.  — - — — — — 

invera  of  the  more  vivid  sort.  Both  the  artist  In  attaining  her  full 
lovers  or  tne  more  v ivm  so.  J stature  as  interpreter.  She  gained  con- 

T1.'#»T*0  tTl  ff'Ortfl  VAlCft.  DCitn  S9.ng  uno  OaI 


Interest  In  Wagner  and  Debussy.  

George  Copeland,  one  of  the  earliest 


are  mu£h  • too  infrequent,  followet 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  Saturday’! 
■’PeHeaarTet "Mellsande”  and  offereii  i 
generous  group  of  Debussy’s  compo 
sitions  during  his  recital  in  Town  Hal 
last  evening. 

Mr.  Copeland’s  program  was  ; ex' 

;r  was  of  good  natural  qliallty  and 
'ithin  this  range  frequently  well 
ro^ced.  In  Schubert’s  song  “Au 
)le  Xeyer”  her  expression  of  senti- 
lenl  was  at  its  best  and  gave  some 
leaiiurc. 


rgo  Copeland,  one  of  the  eariies«..^‘e  to  the  Schubert  group. 

. . . ,.,rn  both  cases  tlie  encores  were  among 

of  Debussy  devotees  and  a pianisi  best  offerings  of  the  afternoon.  'That 
whose  visits  to  this  isle  of  Manhattaf  of  Schubert  wa.s  inimitably  light  in  its 


F«»m  mitlons  of  Yesterday’s  Times. 

I Elisabeth  Rethberg’s  Recital, 
j It  is  not  often  that  a singer  gives 
such  pleasure  by  her  voice,  her  vocal 
I art  and  her  fine  sincerity  as  Elisabeth 
Rethberg  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
j Company  gave  the  audience  yesterday 
afternoon  at  her  first  song  recital  in 
this  city  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  hall  was 

.......  ....  — ^ packed:  many  stood  back  of  the  rail  on 

e’est  nc  pas  le  jour,  e’est  ne  pas  lallou--;.  floor;  many  more  were  seated  on 
*‘te.”  the  stage.  The  singer  could  readily 

No  more  did  Ihcy  whisper  of  love  in  have  engaged  a larger  auditorium,  but 
lid  Gregorian  tones,  but  pro61aimedj  a commendable  tendency  to  undertake 


_ commendable  tendency  to  undertake 
less  and  not  more  than  she  could  do 
seemed  to  distinguish  her. 

It  was  obvious  that  at  flret  Miss 
Rethberg  was  hampered  by  nervousness. 
This  caused  a certain  constraint  In  the 
singing  of  Mozart’s  “Ridente  la  calma” 
and  Beethoven’s  "Adelaide’’— not  such 
as  to  deprive  these  songs  of  vocal  style 
and  expressiveness,  but  sufficient  to  de- 


cLo  . our:  geuiicu  uuii- 

fidence  and  self-expression  steadily  in 
Schubert’s  ’’Lindenbaum"  and  “Ge- 


auaiiuKB.  In  addition  to  old  music  of 
Muffat  and  J.  S.  Bach  a first  group  in- 
cluded the  A flat  major  Etude,  i3ne  of 
the  waltzes  and  the  ’’Fantasl^e-Im- 
Dromptu”  of  Chopint  a.ncl*  tli©  Ii<tu<l6s 
Symphonique”  of  Schumann.  In  Ibis 
erouo  the  pianist  had  not  arrived  at  the 
lomplete  marshaling  of  his  resources. 
N-'Lh  r technically  nor  tonally  did  he 
equal  previous  performances  of  these 
same  pieces.  The  interpretations  were 
in  most  cases  somewhat  tentative  and 
indecisive.  Perl laps  the  best  was  the 
waltz  and  the  gradual  fading  of  the 
music,  like  a receding  dream.  „ 

It  was  when  he  played  the  Rigaudon 
of  Ravel,  the  "Gno.ssienc  of  Satie  and 
pieces  bv  Debussy-’’Dan.se  de  Puck. 
"Rl  la  fune  descend  sur  le  tenple  qui 
fut  ’’  "Poissons  d’Or,"  "Cathedrale  Eng- 
loutie’’— that  Mr.  Copeland  came  most 
futiy  into  his  own.  llherc  is  no  denying 
that  such  extremes  of  Impressionism  as 
“La  lune  descend."  an  impress.onism 
of  exquisite,  indeed  unutterable,  love- 
lines.s,  require  a pianist  with  sp-clal  in- 
tuitions and  Imagination.  Certain  play- 
1 ers  perform  this  piece  and  others  like  It 
and  behold!  they  play  only  notes  with- 
out meaning.  With  Mr.  Copelancl  the 
! music  comes  to  life.  He  understands  Its 
'secrets.  In  singular  and 
'wavs  of  his  own  he  summons  illusion, 
mood,  vdstas  of  a world  seen  betw'cen 
sleeping  and  waking.  . , , , . ... 

The  compositions  In  which  he  showed 
these  qualities  to  greatest  advantage 
last  night  were  the  *'Danse  de  Puck 
the  mu.sic  of  the  old  moon  shining  on  the 
ruined  temple : the  evocation  of  the  ca- 
thedral under  the  sea.  He  caught  the! 
glint  of  the  “Poissons  d’Or.  too,  and 
made  as  much  as  Is  possible  of  the 
I rather  affected  and  unsubstanUal 
I “Gnossiennes"  of  Satie.  On  Rie 
hand,  there  w'ere  places  when  tone 
sounded  thin  and  sonority  a little  ex- 
cessive for  the  capacities  of  the  instru- 
ment. Nor  was  it  nec(*sary  for  Mr. 
i Copeland  to  deliberately  and  completely 
I distort  the  “Recuerdos”  of  Grovlez.  with 
I disregard  of  the  marks  plain  to  be  seen 
; on  the  music,  or  in  a number  of  other 
. details  to  depart  from  the  letter  In  order 
to  express  the  spirit  of  his  text. 

, In  unfamiliar  pieces— the  'Habanera 
I of  Sabata.  “Danse  Bspagnole  ot  de. 
Falla,  and  Lecuona’s  “Malaguena  —the 
1 pianist  displayed  his  rhythrn  and 
' achieved  the  excitement  with  w'hich  he 
can  infuse  a piece  of  exotic  music. 
When  he  had  finished  his  program  the 
auiiience  refused  to  move.  There  was 
encore  after  encore,  much  applause, 
much  acclaim,  and  Mr.  Copeland  w’as 
generous  In  meeting  the  tleniands  ot  his 
patrons. 
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As  an  interpret'  <*  '■ 
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lurbingly  linzy  o Mi. 
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exquisite).  Pcrhnps  the  erpi.anaMon 
of  thW  indlstlnctn'  ; Mc.s  In  tb*  > “"t 
tliat  {die  wa.s  (hillr  d to  conHiilt 
her  book  of  w'lrds  with  “MVer  rnn- 
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I emmriatc  well  when  on.  li  not 
of  the  words  to  le  niinci.'.t' <1. 

Herein  too  i-  71' .m.  bly  1.,  . feinvl 

the  duo  to  her  want  of  cnm;ilct;  iiic- 
cos.s  a.s  a licder  inlerpi.-ter.  For  a 
great  song  Is,  .after  all,  simp'y  - lint 
musical  garment  fm-  the  word  -if 
a poem:  and  unless  the  words  ci  =• 
isong  be  second  nature  to  the  singer, 
how  can  ho  or  she  hope  to  compre- 
hend and  communicate  their  utter- 
most significance? 

I Not  that  Mme.  Rethberg  Is  by  any 
means  an  unskillful  recilallsi.  Hho  l.s, 
on  the  contrary,  a brilliant  and  lnt<  r- 
esting  one.  But  she  has  mastered  tli'‘ 
purely  vocal  side  of  her  art  so  be.-m- 
tHully  that  one  cannot  help  wLslilng 
she  would  become  the  perfect  singer 
that  she  might  be. 


Every  time  I hear  George  Copeland 
play  Debiisey  and  Ravel  (and  tliat  b-as 
been  too  infrequently  of  late)  I beg  r 
to  'believe  that  no  other  pianist  know,, 
anything  about  these  composers.  Thi.s 
is  nonsense,  of  course,  but  .M.'*.  Cope- 
land’s perfect  command  of  the  dusivi 
colors  and  moods  of  modern  I'lcni  li 
music  • make.s  it  seem  plaii.'-.ible.  t 
his  Town  Hall  recital  last  night  in 
played  Ravel’s  "Kigaudon.”  Satie’' 
’’Gnossienne,’’  and  four  Dcbii.s.sy 
pieces  (Including  the  “Poisson.s  D’Or” 
and  "La  Cathedral  Engloutie")  wtth 
transcendent  heauty,  and  four  Span- 
ish works  almost  as  well.  Ho  likewise 
gave  excellent  readings  of  three 
Chopin  pieces,  and  three  in  the  min- 
uet by  Muffat.  three  Bach  bits  and 
I Schumann’s  "Symphonic  Studies"  for 
good  measure. 

I By  Deems  Taylor 


ji 


ovnuMctLS  x.iuiucuu<i.uui  aiiu  urc- 

helmes" — the  latter  song  in  particular 
being  given  with  delightful  simplicity. 
Ill  rouiaiuic.  I was-not.  however,  until  “Gretchen  am 

The  tither’tj  in  thfi  cast'were  Mr  de  that  Miss  Rothberg  faced 

1 he  Others  in  the  cast  were  Air.. ae  audience  with  a voice  completely 


...e  ot.ieiB  audience  with  a voice  completely 

Luca  as,  a-  somewhat  repressed  Jiferj  warmed  and  free  and  thrilled  Her 
cwfio  Leon  Roth ier,  a very  - paternal  listeners  by  truthfulness  of  accent  and 
r Mr  nirt.ir  a rrtVMi«t.  intensity  of  feeling  that  placed  her  at 

Friar  Laurent,  Mr.  Didur  ^ robust-  ^ composer.  This 

ious  Capulet  and  RaymondC' Delaunolg  was  done,  moreover,  without  loss  of 
a ehapciy  young  page.  Louis  Hassel-  tonal  or  dramatic  proportion,  by  an  ar- 

. tist  who  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
mans  conaucted.  . _ ^ rant  to  make  an  effect. 

■ I Of  Brahms  Miss  Rethberg  sang  “Es 

' X ■ , . _,  • . —t  ' relt  eln  Herr  auch  seln  Knecht"  in  the 

Georg*  Coptmno,  riaiust,  rleaaaaJ  true  manner  of  a folk-ballad,  with  a 
. - . - - . ■ ; j simplicity,  a sigmiflcance  of  text  and 

There  appears  to  be  all  the  fervor  tone  which  kept  the  song  admirably  in 

/sf  'r' r.itil.^Tri'^  ravIvai  in  these  c-olden  its  frame;  then  the  two  “Zigeunerlieder.” 
of  a religious  revival  m these  goicien  g 

serin#  days  of  renewed  and  evident  ing  and  caprice  this  music  demands; 

■ • and,  as  an  encore,  the  “Vergebliches 
Standchen.”  Earlier  she  had  added. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


I 


UL  oviiuoerL  was  lig...  in 

tonal  quality  and  fanciful  in  spirit;  that  ; 

. of  Brahms  had  to  the  full  the  impetu- 
ousness of  the  lover  and  tlie  mocking 
humor  of  the  maiden’s  reply.  | 

In  the  following  group  came  the  beau- 
tiful song  of  Joseph  Marx,  “Und  ges- 
tern  hat  er  mlr  rosen  gebracht."  This 
song  might  have  been  composed  for 
Miss  Rethberg.  for  an  artist  whose  sim-  1 
plicity  is  so  real,  whose  emotion  is  so 
true.  so.,  healthy  and  ^ convincing  In 
its  expression.  Beginning  as  a tender 
reverie,  the  spng  soared  to  a climax  of 
unforgettable  feeling.  ’The  other  songs 
by  Marx,  the  “Venetlanisches  Wiegen-  . 
Led’  and  “Zigeuner.”  are  also  fine' 
efforts  but  neither  equaled  the  first  . 
of  the  group.  1 

Miss  Rethberg’s  English  diction  proved 
in  most  cases  excellent — In  the  haunting 


THE  DAY. 

Evidently  Elizabeth  Rethberg’s  con- 
cert management  had  underesti- 
mated the  affection  Now  York  has 
for  this  gifted  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  for  the  mob  | 
of  enthusiasts  that  gathered  to  hear 
her  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
quite  paralyzed  the  staff  of  Aeolian 
Hall,  and  It  was  not  until  half  an  hour 
after  the  scheduled  time  that  enough 
chairs  could  be  placed  on  the  platform 
to  accommodate  the  overflow  and 
allow  Mme.  Rethberg  to  begin. 

Her  progranrt  Included  Mozart’.s 
“Ridente  la  Calma,’’  Beethoven's 
“Adelaide,”  groups  by  Schubert, 
Brahms  and  Joseph  Marx,  and  .a 
group  of  songs  in  English  by  Frank 
Bibb,  Dagmar  Rybner,  Sanruel  Er.di- 
cott  and  John  H.  Densmorc,  with  the 
silken -fingered  Coonraad  Bos  to  play 
them, 

The  enthusiasm  that  marked  tlie 
afternoon’s  procccdin,g.s  testified  elo- 
quently to  the  pleasure  that  Mine. 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA  , 
And  Berlioz  begat  Franck,  und  | 
Franck  liegat  Chausson,  and  Chaus  I 
son  begat  Debuss.v,  and  Debussy  be-  j 
gat  Les  Six,  and  Les  Six  haven’t  be- 1 
botten  much  of  anything  yet.  And , 
so  Mr.  Stokowsky  put  them  all,^  in 
chronological  order,  on  the  Fhilaiisl- 
phia  Ordhestra's  program  .n  Carne- 
gie Hall  last  night. 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course.  Berlioz 
didn’t  exactly  begat  Cesar  Franck  | 
Liszt  was  more  nearly  his  artistic  off- 1 
spring,  and  Debussy  would  pra’oaiblyH 
object  to  being  called  a descendent  oi  ' 
Chausson.  Ju.st  the  same,,  it  was  in- 
teresting to  luSten  to  a historical  pro- 
gram of  nineteenth  century  French 
French  music  from  1S3S  to  1924. 
There  was  the  “Roman  Carnival^ 
overture  to  begin  with,  no  more  con- 
vincing, thematically,  than  it  ever  had 
been,  but  stunningly  played  b.v^  iMr. 
Stokowski’s  men;  and’  the  “Sym- 
f(honic  Variations”  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra, with  Alfred  Carlot  playing 
the  solo  part  with  all  his  wonted  pun- 
gency and  exhilarating  vllality. 

And  then  came  the  Chausson  B 
fiat  symphony,  Wagnerian  in  its 
bone  and  sinew,  with  a soul  that  yei 
contrived  to  be  Chau.s.son;  and  "The 
Aafternoon  of  a I'aun,”  the  shortest 
gflece  on  the  program,  barring  'he 
overture,  and  the  evening’s  one  piece 
of  really  great  music.  It  was  never 
better  played  by  the  orchestra,  and 
after  hearing  Mr.  Kincaid’s  per- 
formance of  the  flute  solos  one  won- 
dered whether  any  one  had  ever 
played  them  as  well. 

The  "Six”  were  not  all  present. 
Their  proxy  wa.s  Mile.  Germaine 
Tailleferre,  who  was  in  ,a  box  to  hear 
Mr.  Cortot  and  the  orchestra  play 
her  new  piano  concerto.  One  thing 
I la  certain,  after  beholding  Mile. 

TaiUefejre  last  night  and  renicrriier- 
I ing  the'  portraits  o;  tho  rest  of  thf 


wliatever  the  talents  of  the 
;rs,  she  is  decidedly  the  'best  look-  • 

The  concerto  itself  was  a little  dls- 
ppolnting-.  Written  for  piano  and  a 
mall  orchestra  comprising  the  usual  1 
strings,  plus  a trumpet,  kettledrums, 
and  a pair  of  flutes,  oboes  and  bas- 
soons, it  is,  as  the  composer  explains 
••in  a way  a reaction  against  Impres- 
sionism and  Orientalism,  and  * * * 
an  attempt  to  find  an  expression 
purely  musical,  exempt  from  all  llt- 
,erary  Implications.” 
j But  its  musical  implications  were, 

I alas,  likewise  somewhat  scanty.  It  is 
; a diatonic  work,  Iruilt  of  thematic 
material  that  lies  somewhere  between 
Bach  and  Haendel  (it  must  flatter  j 
this  venerable  pair  to  be  taken  up  in  i 
a serious  way  by  the  moderns  as  | 
much  as  they  have  been,  recently) 
rather  dry  In  harmony,  faintly  dis- 
sonant upon  occasion,  but  generally 
quite  harmgless.  And  not  very  in- 
teresting. 

There  was  another  composer  on  the 
program — Albenlz — whose  "Fete-Dleu 
a Seville”  concluded  the  evening.  He 
was  a Spaniard,  to  be  sure,  but  prob- 
ably did  not  feel  particularly  lonely 
^ last  night.  For  he  spent  seven  happy 
and — musically — prosperous  years  in 
Paris. 


avii  j by  itV momentous  | 

She  ha.s  written  in  this  concerto  with 
nil  ochiharating  buoyancy,  h \ndling  the 
contrapuntal  style  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  with  fluency  and  distinction. 
She  is  content  with  an  uiiventuresome 
harmonic  scheme — you  would  never 
guess  that  she  had  dwelt  in  the  den 
of  the  Polytonalists.  She  has  captured 
something  of  the  seventeenth  centurj 
manner  at  its  freshest,  and  has  caught 
an  echo  of  its  candid  voice,  and  some- 
thing of  its  cool  and  limpid  charm.  To 
be  polyphonic  with  so  poised  a grace, 
melodious  without  banality,  is  to  have 
pulled  off  something  of  an  achieve- 
ment. Mile.  Tailleferre  and  Debussy  s 
1 Faun  were  born  in  the  same  year,  and 
we  can  pay  her  no  higher  compliment 
than  to  say  that  they  both  seem 
equally  youthful.  ^ 


Miss'  laiuicio."  conccrio  yn  ''b®" Jil.' 
esi's  with  a i-.ertain  .surprising  and  self- 
confident  impact  after 
fh!,iifuipnt  it  is  m three  shoit 
ments  the  first  of  whi<'h  appeared  the 
hist  last  night..  Thi.s  movement  has 
son^ething  of  th'e  character 

in  its  theme?.  But 
<shall  one  say  of  the  lisping  .siinplioity 
of  the  slow  movement  and  the  pratO 
nnd  labW^of  the  finale?  There  is  the 
fhouglit  of  Stravinsky,  of 
crate  infantilism.s  practiced  b>  Ihe 
dix '•  Mr.  Stokowski  summoned  Miss 
Tailleferc,  i\ho  was  present,  to  tlie  stage 
Jaer  the’  rou.sing  by  Mk 


especially  wen,  :>eiier*SwBuout  ui/ui/. 
than  she  did  the  old  French  piecesj 
and  Franck’s  prelude,  choral  and 
fugue,  which  opened  the  list, 
again,  a final  Chopin  group  including 
the  fantasy,  opus  49. 

The  audience  liked  the  pieces  so  well 
1 that  she  added  another  Grlffes  numuer 
a.s  an  encore,  “The  Hake  at  Evening. 
Miss  Steeb  shows  intelligence,  taste 
and  sentiment  in  her  general  work. 
She  can  still,  however,  achieve  more 
distinctness  of  musical  design  in  some 
of  her  work  by  a better  use  of  the 
pedals.  Her  tone  is  very  agreeable  i 
when  it  is  not  somewhat  muffled.  Her  1 
reading  of  the  Franck  music  showed 
poetic  understanding.  | 

Concert  for  Conference  Delegates.  I 

Miss  Winifred  Byrd,  pianist;  Miss 
Dorothy  Gordon,  soprano,  and  Richard 
Hale,  barytone,  appeared  in  a benefit 
concert  for  the  International  Birth 
Control  Conference  last  night  in 
Aeolian  Hall. 

The  concert  was  the  first  event  of  a 
five  day  conference,  and  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  in  the 
audience.  The  program  was  of  much 
interest.  Miss  Byrd  and  Mr.  Hale  are 
both  well  known  artists  in  the  concert 
field,  and  Miss  Gordon  made  quite  a 
pleasing  impression  at  her  debut  re- 


pft©r  Inc  ruu.'4kMft  » s/vi  . . t- -- — o — * - - - 

Cortot.  She  appeared,  a,  A"  ^ c here  two  years  ago.  Her  num- 
ber eaiiy  twenties^ercct^an^mno^^.^^  included  such  attractive  selec- 


nudieiice  applauded.  Miss  , oers  laciuucu  

T^m'efei  c bowed  her  acknowicdgmeht.s.  ; tions  as  “My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My 
The  orchestra,  crashing  ’jinneert  Hair,”  by  Haydn,  and  Poldowski’s 

of  Albcniz.  brouglit  the  Concert  to  an  Oiaue.”  Mr.  Hale,  who 


OTHER  MUSIC 

Olga  Steeb  returned  to  Town  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  with  a piano  pro- 
gram which  had  something  of  the 
iangor  of  the  spring  day  outside.  This 
agreeable  Impression  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  Miss  Steeb  retarded  the 
I tempo  of  all  her  numbers  until  Ra 
I meau  rippled  into  the  milder  moods 
i of  Grlffes  and  Griffes  into  Chopin 
’ with  a thread  of  melody  which  was 
gently  meandering.  The  effect  was 
somewhat  drowsy  but  altogether  sym- 
pathetic and  warmly  applauded  by  a 
cordial  audience. 

Mile.  Tailleferre,  being  the  only  ladw 
cn  the  program,  deserves  first  place  in| 
our  considerations;  but  she  deserves  it 
for  other  reasons  than  those  of  merej 
politeness.  Her  concerto,  heard  for  the' 
first  time  in  New  York,  is  a riant  and 
charming  work — the  only  product  ofi 
the  illustrious  “Group  of  Six”  'we  havej 
ever  heard  that  seems  to  have  been! 
composed  for  the  sheer  joy  lot  writing,', 
a piece  of  blithe  and  jocund  music. i 
The  younger  of  her  male  associates, 
Messrs.  Auric  and  Poulenc,  have  a not 
"issimiliar  light-handedness;  but  they 
,;  -e  so  bu.sy  being  satirical  that  they; 
l ave  little  opportunity  for  mere  self- 
: .vpression,  and  both  ?»Iessrs.  Honegger 
and  Milhaud,  able  as  they  are  in  their, 
ieveral  ■«-ays,  have  never  given  us  any- ! 

; 'ing  so  spontaneous  and  iresh  as  this 
piano  concerto  of  Mile.  Tailleferre’s. 

* * 4 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mile.  Taille- 
ferre started  out  with  a Theory  in 
fact,  she  confided  to  the  patiently  plod- 
ding annotator  of  the  Philadelphia  pro- 
■jiams  that  she  was  out  ^ react 
'against  Impressioni.sm  and  Oriental- 
ism, and  to  find  an  expression  purely 

.'-usical,  exempt  from  all  literary  im- 
plications.” ^ ^ 

Well,  there  is  no  evil  in  theories — 
even  Wagner  had  them;  but  he  often 
iorgot  them  before  he  was  ts'ell  on 
his  way  in  the  composition  of  a score. 
To  judge  from  the  fluent  gayety  of  i 
Mile.  Tailleferre’s  music  she,  too,  i 
seems  to  have  forgotten  hers.  , 

haps  it  is  just  as  well  that  she  did,  j 
and  that  her  music  is  not  too  power- 
fully reactive;  for  we  should  hate  to  | 
have  had  it  make  a dent  in  that  rep-  j 
r -hen.sible  piece  called  “L’Apres-midi  ] 
fi'un  Faune,”  which  immediately  pre- 
;-oded  hers,  and  which  we  are  afraid 
.'Mt  be  classed  as  both  “impression- 
istic” and  “literary.” 

But  these  labels  do  not  matter  much 
■ne  way  or  the  other.  Debussy’s 
■T.’Apres-midi”  continues  to  be  an  en- 
•.Tar.tingly  lovely  piece  of  music,  even 
though  it  d"'.-  commit  the  deadly  «in 
i,f  iicing  the  tw  o things  that  A"!®' :i 
'f  s'llcfervc  doesn’t  like;  and  Mile.  Tail-  i 
loferre’s  own  work,  even  though^  she, 
r-  it  to  us  as  a sort  of  “Back  to  j 
1 ‘'issicr”  gonfalon,  continues  be, 
sp.tc  of  that,  a delightful  piece  of 
; -Ic.  But,  after  all,  it  is  in  her  use 
■ Mile.  Tailleferre  calls  “the 

'la  Me  form”  -hat  she  imagines  her, 
;o  eonsist;  a d there  u.. 

V,.—,  “The  ela  'sic  for'u  ’ ' 

flevible  and  companioi  ‘ 
m-,  a;"‘  it  is  good  *o  wairb  it 
lAup  . ; .jrigh'l;,  o .M;ic.  laii.e 
n'J  I’l  • iiiii,'.c-n-'-e:y  cbeenng  to 
that  she  is  no'  >n  the  least 


end. 

Thi.s  novelty  was  a piano  concerfl 
by  a lady.  Beethoven’s  “Emperor’ 
could  hardly  have  survived  such  a 
trial,  Certainly  Germaine  Taillefer  s 
concerto  could  not  and  did  not.  This 
young  lady,  who  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try, was  one  of  the  once  famous 
"Group  of  Six.”  which  originated  so 
much  discussion  in  the  conversational 
■eity  of  Paris.  The  group  has  become  , 
jsomewhat  discredited  as  an  organi-  | 
zation  and  most  of  its  achievements’ 
have  faded  away  into  the  limbo  of 
newspaper  files.  Miss  Taillefer  s con 
certo  seems  destined  to  follow  them. 

Alfred  Cortot,  the  disuiIguio..^A 
B'rench  pianist,  was  the  solo  perform- 
er in  this  remarkable  composition, 
which  had  one  merit,  namely  that  of 
brevity.  He  played  it  earnestly  and 
fluently,  but  neither  he  nor  any  one| 
hlse  could  elevate  it  above  the  level; 
of  infantile  babbling.  Why  such; 
music  should  be  thrust  upon  a patien-j 
audience  compelled  to  wait  till  nearly 


■‘Dansons  la  Gigue.”  Mr.  Hale,  who 
opened  the  concert,  sang  “Captain 
Stratton’s  Fancy,”  composed  for  this 
artist  by  Deems  Taylor,  and,  among 
other  good  songs,  Rachmaninov's  “As 
Fair  Is  She.”  The  two  singers  gave 
the  “Da  ci  darem”  duet  from  Mozart’s 
"Don  Giovanni.”  Miss  Byrd’s  selec- 
tions included  MacDowelTs  “Witches 
Dance’’  and  the  "Wagner-Hutcheson 
"Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  pieces  calling 

for  a display  of  bravura  style. 


Russian  Pianist  Makes  Debut. 

Miss  Vera  Jachles,  Russian  pianist, 
gave  her  first  recital  here  in  Town 
Hall  last  evening.  Her  principal  num- 
bers were  the  Brahms  Variations  and 
fugue  on  a theme  by  Handel,  Chopin  s 
B minor  sonata  and  Diszt’s-  “Venezia  e 
Napoli"  tarantella.  Some  shorter  pieces 
included  Medtner’s  “Ein  Maerchen,” 
opus  20.  No.  1,  and  Glazounov’s  E 
major  etude. 

Miss  Jachles  did,  perhaps,  some  of 

11  ri  wnir  rill  iiearij’  i her  best  work  in  her  first  number,  the 
fence  compelled  to  wait  tin  ne  ^ p imoromptu  of  Schubert,  which 

^Onf'o^rr^’iL^r^merTth'is  piano  | more  difficult  , passages  of  the  Brahms 

conceno  fosse'sTel*  Tt  fa^ntiy  echoed;  number  were  beyond  her  genera  pow- 

"petruchka”  in  .places.  This  teaches  ; ers  as  an  interpreter.  Her  style  arid 


us  that  Stravinsky  did  not  sojourn  in  i 
Paris  to  the  eternal  good  of  art.  But  I 
there  need  be  y'' 
on  the  work.  > 

~ Prince  Romanovsky’s  Concert. 

Prince  Serge  Romanoysky,  a Rus-J 


technic  were  here  unfinished  and  ler 
tone  coloring  of  limited  scale.  The 
same  comments  might  aj^ply 
playing  in  Chopin’s  Sonata  Miss 
Jachles  has  evidently  studied  diligent- 
ly and  her  musical  intentions  were 
unmistakably  genuine.  She  should  be 


Prince  Serge  Komauuvon..y,  , unmisiaKauiy  — - — - 

Sian  nobleman  who  has  experimented  further  in  her  field.  ^ The 

in  various  artistic  media  in  New  York  audience  gave  'her  warm  P- 

during  recent  years,  gave  a concertl  pjause. 


of  Russian  music  with  the  assistance 
of  a Russian  choir  in  ihe  ballroom  of 
the  Plaza  Hotel  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  Prince,  who  recently  gave  an 
exhibition  of  his  paintings',  also  offered 
several  -of  his  musical  compositions, 
notably  an  intermezzo  for  harp,  played 
by  Carlo  Abba,  a choral  group,  and, 
two  recitations  given  by  Mrs.  Brancis! 
Rogers  and  the  composei. 

The  chorus,  well  trained  and  pos-, 
sessed  of  balance  and  good  tone,  sangl 
a group  of  church  cantyiles  and  sev- 
ral  of  Prince  Romanovsky’a  compo- 
sitions. 


excec-;. 


California  Pianist  Pleases.  , 

Miss  Olga  Steeb,  a leading  California 
nianist  who  is  heard  here  in  recital 
anmiali’y.  gave  a program  of  pianoforte 
composition  at  Town  Hall  yesterday,' 
with  an  appreciative  audience  of  ;-ood 
size.  Mi.'=s  Steeb  might  be  termed  a 
Charles  T.  Griffes  specialist.  She  is  a 
mefnber  of  the  Griffes  Group,  an  en- 
semble, organization  which 
heard  hero  and  is  known  through  the 
country,  and  as  a recitalist  .she  shows 
herself  to  he  in  r.aro  sympathetic  ac- 
cord with  the  works  of  the  lamented 
and  giftf^-.l  .\merican  composer,  who 
died  so  young. 

j B'or  her  centra!  group  yesterdaj  sn 
cave  “The  White  Peacock,”  “The 
Pountain  of  the  Aqua  Paolo  and 
“Scherzo."  She  played  these,  pieces 


Mis.  Evans.  Soprano.  Make.  Debut 

Miss  Amy  >“vans,  welsh  sopra^ 

knmvn  as  a soloist  and  ] 

l-ler  brogram  consisted  of  old  Hngli.  a. 
Welsh  and  B'lench  folksongs,  openmg 
airs  l^y  Handel  and  Mozart.  German 
lieder  and  songs  by  Bridge  and  - a - 

M'^s  FA-ans  sang  her  program  with 
convincing  case  of  manner  and  voice, 
nf  range  and  power.  She  seemcu  apt 
to  f;^^cc  iwr  voice  and  the  result  was 
a .Lxrsh  tone  quality  and  some  loss 
of  pitch.  In  such  numbers 
“Voi  che  sapete”  air,  or  Brahms  s m 


rRossini’s  "Stahat  Itater,  ’ in  ithh  a 
her  accompani.st,  Richard  Hag^man, 

'gave  her  excellent  pianistic  supi'O't. 
delighted  the  large  audience. 

Frieda  Hempel  Gives  Song  Recital. 

I-'rieda  Hempel  gave  a song  recital  1 
In  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  and.  a- 
usual.  the  hall  was  filled  with  enthu- 
siastic Hempel  devotees.  Her  program 
Included  lieder  by  Rubinstein.  Schu- 1 
n'O’''!!.  Strauss  and  Doewe;  the  aria  li  ' 
Bravura  from  Bellini'.s  Da  Sonnam-  , 
liuia,  with  the  flute  olibligato  plavad  by, 

Doui.s  P.  B'ritze;  songs  by  Troyer, 
l^owell.  Eames  and  Bibb;  a group  of  j 
folk  songs  from  various  countries  and  ■ 

I an  aria  from  Donizetti's  "The  Daugh-  | 
i ter  of  the  Regiment.” 

The  singer  was  in  good  voice,  but 
I her  upper  register  did  not  reveal  the 
freshne.ss  of  tone  which  marked  her 
earlier  recital.  Perhaps  also  there  ■was 
a hint  of  lassitude  in  her  style,  but  in 
other  respects  she  sang  with  all  the 
familiar  characteristics  of  her  admira- 
l,le  voice.  She  was  much  encored,  and 
the  latter  part  of  her  program  was 
especially  effective.  Coenraad  V.  Bos! 
assisted  at  the  piano.  j 

Music  Setlement  Concert. 

The  Music.  School  Settlement  of  56  I 
East  Third  street  gave  its  spring  con- 
cei-t  last  evening  in  Town  Hall.  The 
concert  "was  in  aid  of  the  school, 
which  is  now  thirty  years  old  and  has 
a thousand  students. 

With  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Rowell  as 
pi'Csident  the  advisory  board  is  com- 
posed of  Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich, 

Mme.  Sehumann-Heink,  Mme.  Olga 
.'<amaroff  Stokowski,  George  Barrere, 
Ernest  Hutcheson,  Harold  Randedph, 
Douis  Svecenski  and  Ernest  Schelling. 

Otto  Kahn  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ditson 
are  on  the  board  of  managers.  | 

The  program,  offered  under  the  di- 
rection of  Melzar  Chaffee,  was  of  cn-  | 
tertaining  interest  The  varied  num-  ■ 
hers  included  standard  works  for  the  ; 
junior  and  senior  orchestras,  instru-  , 
rnental  solos  and  duets  and  ensemble  ( 

and  choral -selections.  A manuscript 
work— adagio  and  fugue-for  vnolm 
and  viola,  was  by  Gertrude  Price  from 
Mr.  Schlieder’s  composition  class,  rn- 
performance  of  the  students  again 
bore  testimony  of  the  excellent  train- 
ing given  at ■ the  school.  The  audience 

filled  the  hall. \ ■ 

Violin  Scholarship  Winners 
Olcott  Vail,  the  violinist  who  is  known 
to  radio  listeners,  and  Georges  Enesco,  the 
Rumanian  violinist,  have  won  Juilhard 
Foundation  scholarships  in  competition 
with  eighty  others.  This  is  the  second 
.scholarship  that  Mr.  Tall  has  wmn,  the 
former  having  been  with  Deopold  Auer  in 
Chicago,  in  1922.  Mr.  Vail  has  given  con- 
certs at  Carnegie  Hall  and  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
and  has  been  soloist  with  the  former  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Ameri- 
oan  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  on  the  Sunday  evening 
concert  program  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Orchestra  on  three  different  occasions. 

Au  interestingly  ominous  atmos- 
phere hkngs  over  the  metropolitan 
production  of  ”3xa  Juive”  quite  apart 
from  the  more  obvious  horrors  of  iUs 
^lot.  It  was  Caruso’s  last  opera,  and 
it  almost  marked  the  last  effort  of 
MartinelU,  who  w*s  stidcken  with  an 
all  but  fatal  illness  soon  after  his 
debut  in  -the  role  of  Eleazar.  Since 
that  appearance  in  December  the  pro- 
duction has  been  shelved  in  the  store 
house  of  the  company,  shrouJed  with 
those  legends  which  sfffect  singers  and 


mer  Drise"  song,  her  lack  of  ^>ega“t 
nni,sh  was  noted,  but  numbe ro 

nn  the  other  band  were  sung  ''dn 
<.U,riiy  of  phrase, 

teUigence.  Her  ° 

d'livriv  of  the  “inflammatus.  from 


operagoers  alike.  Unlike  Us  own, 
story,  however,  the  history  has  a, 
happy  ending;  MartinelU  returned 
last  night  .and  triumphantly  restored 

; But  if  one  oon.essed 
Uie  presentation  ol  ihf 
' open  contained  the  Ciguest  tra-es  o, 

I 's  style  and  ’.I'.af  what  ® 

'o-,...nch  and  herci  ■ had  "een  tia  . ■ 
'ovin.'d  inio  .somcihing  without  .. 
ional  character  hut  an 
; ,bud  and  sustained  tone,  one  ; 

,o  Hdd  that  the  play  ’ 

-uidien.'c,  voted  this  to  be  the  m - 
'reiectahle  manner  of  enterlainment- , 
iq^rlnore  the  singers  vociferated  the 
i more  the  aiuUen-*  applauded. 


■*  I'ei 

lt'n!oii.“tr;il  ■<‘ii  |)H 

■ !■  ihi'  rfHt  >ration  of  tlio  pi>wcrs  | 
ii  i.i  .imi  M irtln-  Mi.  Kvciy  ono  ■ 
Oir?>  Sli.if  fiioril:-  ;.Hor  the  ‘irst  per- i! 
^ tnin-c  >11  of  "1.M  .luivf 

Mr.  toll  ill  ( ;■  lyphoiii  ffVor. 

KM'i  iHy  ovo:  V I'lii'  vv  IS  hcnrtily  ••'>■ 
of  h!s  ncovory.  for  Mr.  Mur- 
nn-lli  Ls  one  of  tho  most  popiila- 
,,.!v,of.s  -...  roro  the  public.  U was  ‘o 
jl>A  •■xprotoil  then  that  there  would  be 
.1  sprolal  outburst  of  enthusiasm  when 
hi  once  aftain  sang  Julcazar. 

Tiio  moat  fastidious  xyould  have  been 
p’.o.is.-d  had  it  not  been  directed  at  the 
fi  Kor's  least  tasteful  singing.  His 
U'o.sl  artistic  delivery  was  that  of  the 
('.•romonlal  music  of  the  second  scene 
This  was  excellent  and  brought  out 
I'lo  best  (lualities  of  the  voice.  The 
• .-■.-..■ci.itcs  of  Mr.  Marlinelli  in  lose 
ovenina's  jrerformance  were  distin- 
RUldied  by  a diversity  of  nationalities 
as  well  as  styles,  ribne  of  them  French. 
.\Imo.  Larson-Todsen  ns  ftachcl  w-a.s 
ouHi-ely  out  of  her  element,  and  the 
uiii.sic  mercilessly  exposed  the  defi- 
ci.-rclc.s  of  her  singing. 

Miss  Uyaii  wore  the  costume  of  the 
Piivct.i.  Mr.  Mardones  sang  the 
I rotund  measures  of  the  Cardinal  tol- 
cr.ilily  and  Ralph  Krrolle  was  accept- 
ithlc  ,is  tin*  young  Prince.  There  wa.s 
di  ou  ing  by  the  ballet,  Miss  Galll  and 
.Mr.  nonfigiio,  and  Mr.  Hasselmans 
oiulr.'  ted. 


PhilharmonicPIays'Music  by  SamuerXlardner, 
With  Composer  Having  Solo  Part. 

f 7 By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  ^ ^ 

The  nineteenth  Philharmonic  Society  concert  took  place  in 
Cam'egie  Hall  last  evening.  The  program  consisted  of  the 
fourth  symphony  of  Brahms,  the  ATolin  concerto  of  Samuel 
Gardner  and  Ravel’s  “The  Waltz.”  Mr.  Gardner  played  the 
solo  part  in  his  o^vn  work.  This  concerto  was  written  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  had  its  first  performance  in  Providence  in 
1920  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Pierre 
Monteux.  ^ 


® I — 

Mr.  Gardner  withdrew  his  composi- 
tion after  a second  performance  in 
Ptt.  Louis  because  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  it.  In  1923  he  subjected  it  to  a 
thorough  revision  and  the  new  edi- 
tion was  heard  last  evening  for  the 
fli-.t  time  on  any  stage. 

"i'he  concerto  is  a serious  and  closely 
r.  ^ughi  work  in  which  there  is  some 
organiirtlon  by  means  of  community 
of  theme  and  a forthstanding  and 
formidable  task  f6r  the  solo  player. 
The  developments  in  each  of  the  three 
movements  reveal  a sound  musician- 
ship  and  an  aepirlng  spirit,  and  the 
trading  theme  in  the  slow  movement 
betrays  a fondness  for  th.e  slave 
tdlom  which  Mr.  Gardner  has  shown 
in  some  other  music. 

The  concerto  needs  to  be  heard 
more  than  once  before  any  clear  de- 
■rlption  of  it  can  be  given,  but  a 
fir.st  hearing  made  a distinctly  fa- 
vorable impression.  It  is  dignified 
music,  well  put  together  and  highly 
favorable  to  the  art  of  a violinist 
j who  combine.^  virtuoso  technic  with 
both  feeling  and  style.  Mr.  Gardner 
ts  such  a player  and  last  evening’s 
audience  received  his  Ooncerto  with 
demonstrations  of  pleasure. 

The  Brahm.s  symphony  was  beauti- 
fully done,  albeit  not  as  we  have  most 
frequently  heard  It.  Mr.  Mengelberg 
interprets  It  his  ow'n  way.  and  it  is  a 
good  way.  It  is  difficult  in  these  days 
to  perceive  in  the  work  such  vast 
depths  of  gloom  as  Kalbeck  found. 
Gertainly  the  allegro  giocoso  is  as  full 
of  life  and  courage  a.s  any  music  wTi<- 
ten  within  the  last  half  century.  Bui 
every  man  has  his  own  vision  and 
possibly  the  lugubrious  Mr.  Kalbeck, 
marching  bravely  through  his  eight 
volume  biograplv’,  regarded  this!, 
movement  as  a "lodtentanz."  . 5 

The  finale  also  seems  to  the  writer: 
to  be  much  top  vigorous  in  its  Inven- 
tiveness and  its  aggressive  charactftr 
tfi  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  ,i  funer.sJ' 
riiiial.  However,  it  is  all  a mattei  . 
of  lio  Importance.  Some  people  like 
the  fourth  .symphony  and  others  do 
|Wot.  nd  that  is  the  sum  of  the  mat-  i 
ter.  The  audience  which  listened  to . 
U last  evening  seemed  to  be  mostly 
in  favor  of  It  and  not  at  all  depressed 
by  the  performance.  ' 


Roland  Haye.s  .Snlnliiti 

The  concert  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  the  .same  hall  in  the  after- 
noon acquired  a particular  interest 
from  the  rev  val  of  Sir  Kdward  El- 
gar’s first  symphony,  which  has  en- 
joyed a periQfi  of  rest.  Bruno  AValter 
conducted  the  work  as  if  it  were  dear 
to  his  heart,  although  he  is  a German, 
^ut  doubtle.ss  he  is  one  of  those  who 
*^aw  no  national  lines  in  the  domain 
of  ait.  At  any  rate  he  gave  a hroad. 
steeply  felt  and  finely  intelligent 
reading  of  the  composition. 

The  work  itself  shows  signs  of  wear. 
Its  .joint^eem  more  exposed  and  its 
merhanl^  a little,  more  elaborate 


than  when  it  was  first  heaid  here. 
Hut  on  'the  whole  it  is  an  important 
crcatlnn  and  it.s  motto  theme  is  one 
of  unusual  Iieaut>‘  anti  iio'oilit,\'  of 
style.  The  (Hhor  orchestral  luimliers 
on  the  list  woro  Weber’s  “Frelschuetz” 
overture  and  Liszt’s  "Les  I'reludcs." 

The  soloist  was  Roland  Hayes, 
tenor,  who  sang  an  air  of  Bach  and 
two  spirituals.  iUr.  Hayes  was  not 
,-it  hi.s  best.  , His  tone  seemed  un- 
wontedly  hard  in  the  Bach  number 
and  his  Intonation  was  not  alway.s 
faultless.  The  audience  rewarded  his 
delivery  with  prolonged  and  cnt)iusi- 
astic  applause. 


Miss  McBride  Plays. 

Miss  Winifred  McBride,  pianist 
who  w'as  first  heard  here  early  thh. 
season,  gave  her  third  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  She  had  a 
very  small  audience,  but  nothing 

1 daunted,  she  bravely  attacked  her  long 
program  and  achieved  a considei-able 
amount  of  success  with  her  auditors. 
Concerning  her  performance  in  detail 
there  seems  nothing  new  of  impor-  . 
tance  to  he  said.  She  played  the  G 
minor  fantasy  and  fugue  oii  Bach- 
Liszt  and  then  followed  it  with 
Franck’s  prelude,  aria  and  finislp.  She 
played  the  latter  with  taste  and  in- 
telligence and  the  former  With  good 
finger  technic.  In  both  works,  how- 
ever, there  were  suggestions  of  mi- 
notonous  style,  owing  to  color  lim- 
itations. Debussy’s  toccata  had  much 
'agility,  but  less  sparkle.  Scriabine’s 
left  hand  nocturne  was  much  liked, 
land  there  was  room  for  much  praise 
in  an  improvisation  of  Tscherepnlne. 
Miss  McBride’s  later  numbers  in- 
cluded pieces  by  Granados,  Rave!  and 
Liszt  and  the  ’’Rigoletto”  paraphrase 
by  Verdi-Liszt.  She  was  not  entirely 
in  her  best  vein  yesterday,  but  many 
commendable  qualities  stood  forth  in 
her  general  xvork  and  marked  her  as 
being  a good  pianist. 

“Die  Mei«ter»inger”  Sung. 

"Die  Melstcrsinger’’  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon brought  to  a triumphant  con- 
clusion the  impressive  Wagnerian 
series  of  special  afternoon  perform- 
ances of  the  Ring  Cycle,  "Tann- 
hauser’’  and  the  lyric  .spring  song  of 
old  Nurnburg.  .« 

Tlie  applause  seemed  to  be  about 
evenly  divided  between  lla.ns  Sach.i 
and  Mr.  Bodanzky.  The  performance 
wa.s  not  as  well  knit  as  some  of  the 
formei'  presentations.  Mr.  Bohnen  as 
the  cobbler  poet  sang  much  of  his 
music  with  beauty  ' of  tone  aYid  sin- 
cerity of  feeling,  but  he  ' was  seldom 
the  tender  .sensitive  Interpreter  of 
human  hearts.  There  was  little  hu- 
mility or  humbleness,  in  Mr.  Bohnen’.s 
conception  of  the  role  and  he  strode 
to  the  prize  stand  in  the  final  scene 
with  the,  grand  manner  of  a high 
town  official.  Miss  Mueller  sang  well 
as  Eva,  although  her  voice  is  not 
equal  to  many  of  the  demands  of  thpj 
role.  The  rc^t  of  the  cast  were  old ' 
friends  in  familiar  roles.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky, who.se  recent  excellent  per- 
formance of  “Goetterdaemmerung," 
won  him  an  ovation  was  rtgain 
greeted  with  marked  enthusiasm  bj! 
a large  audience.  And  the  Wagner- 
ites  departed  content,  for  they  have 
Isomething  to  talk  about  until  next 
season. 

There,  were  dark  and  bloody  deeds 

In  the  evening.  In  a little  over  three 
ihour.s.  a little  child  was  kidnapped. 
Itwo  prominent  members  of  San  Fran- 
icisco’s  Chinatown  were  murdered,  a 
leading  dancer  was  cut  down  by  a 
Moorish  scimitar  and  at  11  o clock 
I another  man  was  shot  and  sev^eral 
I . ..  .1-tju.  ..........red  In 


people  fainted.  AM  im.-i  T,v.,.u. . 
the  triple  hill  crowded  into  the  eve- 
ning performance  ronsistlng  of  the 
season’s  first  performance  of  ’’1,'Ora- 
colo."  the  third  performance  of  Igor 
Stravinsky’s  ’’Pel ruschktf,’’  and  "Cav- 
allerla  Rusticana.’’ 

The  melodramatic  slice  of  life  from 
San  Francisco's  Chinatown  was  not 
as  effective  as  it  should  have  been. 
Mr.  Didur  as  Wiii-Shee  and  Mr.  Scotti; 
as  Chini  Pang  neglected  some  im- 
portant stage  business  in  the,  final 
scene.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Scott  1 was  not 
strangled  artistically  and  Mr.  Didur 
neglected  to  light  an  Important  ciga- 
rette as  he  vanished  from  the  stage. 
Miss  Borl  as  Aft-Yoc,  Mr.  Tokatyan 
as  W in -Ban -Lit V,  and  Miss  Wakefield 
as  the  Xurse  were  all  in  good  voice. 
Mr.  PapI  conducted.  Mme.  Peralta, 
Miss  Merle  Alcock,  Mi.ss  Grace  An- 
thony, and  Messrs.  Ijauri-Volpl  ajid 
Vicente  Balle.ster  appeared  in  Mas- 
cagni’s work,  ■n’hich  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Papl. 


Mme.  Kramer  in  Joint  Recital. 

Mme.  Hilda  Krarner,  a soprano,  who 
has  sung  at  the  Volksoper  in  Vienna, 
and  Dorsey  Whittington,  New  York 
pianist,  gave  a,  joint  recital  last  night 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  with  Charles  King  at 
the  piano.  Mme.  Kramer  sang  two 
groups  of  Schubert  lieder  and  one  of 
Croatian  folk  songs  by  Ivan  Enjc  and 
R.  Taclik.  She  disclosed  vocal  as- 
sets in  the  Schubert  songs  which  were 
generally  amateurish,  and  her  de- 
livery was  not  helped  by  the  neces- 
sary aid  of  a large  book  with  the 
notes  which  she  was  obliged  to  hold. 
In  the  folksongs  she  was  quite  inter- 
esting:  singring  them  with  sentiment 
and  lively  manner. 

Mr.  Whittington  played  twm  groups 
of  works  by  Brahms,  Senumann, 
Liszt  and  other  standard  composers, 
kis  style  was  rather  turbulent  at 
times,  but,  nevertheless,  mu^cal  and 
brilliant.  He  W'as  obliged  to  give 
many  encores.  Mr.  King  furnished 
admirable  accompaniments  to  Mme. 
Kramer’s  songs.  The  audience  was 
of  good  size. 


By  Ueems  Taylor 


iVTll'iJi  LHl9tl  fi'om  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

THE  PHILHARMONIC 
The  program  of  last  night's  Phll- 
Jiarmonlc  concert  took  longer  to  play 
than  it  did  to  read.  It  began  with  the 
fourth  symphony  of  Brahms  — a 
hearty,  full-blooded  reading,  notable 
in  particular  for  the  unusually  clear 
articulation  of  the  concluding  pas- 
sacaglla — and  ended  with  Ravel’s  ’’La 
Valse,’’  which  Mr.  Mengelberg  intro- 
duced here  three  or  tour  year^  ago, 
and  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  u(s 
own. 

The  only  other  number  on  the  list 
was  a new  violin  ooncerto  that  served 
to  present  Samuel  .Gardner  in  the 
dual  role  of  composer  and  soloist. 

Mr.  Gardner,  who  has  several  other 
major  works  to  his  credit,  and  whose 
violin  playing  has  won  admiring  com- 
ment long  ere  this,  first  wrote  the 
concerto  in  1920,  and  played  It  during 
the  season  of  1920-21  with  the  Boston 
and  St.  Louis  orcho.stras.  He  then 
withdrew  it  for  revision,  and  rewrote 
and  shortened  it  in  1923.  Last  night’s 
was  its  first  performance  in  its  re- 
vised forrft,  and  the  first  perform- 
ance, in  any  form,  that  New  York 
had  heard. 

It  is  divided  into  three  movements 
and.  as  one  might  expect,  is  marked 
by  a solo  part  of  marked  fluency 
and  vlollnlstlc  appropriateness.  The  [ 
scoring,  which  calls  for  the  regular 


••  irumnital  c'lmblpatlon,  i 

e.i  . -i.heqe,  H ii<lni!r  ■!**  i 

n ■-  !iolI'1ily  '‘|■■l  elarlty,  .-f'l  CvP- I 
1 .In-  In-Hvldual  touche  of  r.  tnan  ^ 
lu.'iiuil  lnii-rf-''t. 

i I thought  tl-.  fl'i*  n-‘-'V-in=m‘  the 
IbPfit.  Both  It  ' th-m.e  had  melodic 
'inlor'-at  nnd  muidcal  wnrlli,  struc- 
ture wi'.s  logical  and  ch  ar,  and-  It  of- 
Ifered  m exceptionally  gooil  qgdenz**. 

^he  alow  movement  was  fluent,  but 
lid  not  .seem  to  he  -iv  impn-'dv' 
somehow  as  it  should  hav  be -n.  The 
finale,  while  not  highly  Impo: t"nt, 
wa.s  bvioyant  and  good  In  rhythm. 

Mr.  Gardner  plnyc4  it  with  much 
dash  and  \dgor.  revealing  always  a fine 
Itonc  and  brilliant  technical  command. 

The  audience  received  the  first  move- 
Iment  with  particular  enthusiasm,  /md 
gave  the  new  work,  urion  Its  conclu- 
j Sion,  a reception  who.s.  heartiness 
! was  unmistakably  genuine. 

1 Clicsliire  Memorial  Coiiccrl 

j A concert  given  in  Stelnwny  Uall,  ycr- 
terday  afternoon,  In  memory  of  the  late 
eminent  harpist  John  Cheshire  afforded 
!a  very  pleasant  entertainment  for  Iovce-r 
; Ilf  the  harp  and  violin.  The  players  were 
j Zoe  Cheshire  and  Margaret  L.  Kraii?«!. 

1 The  former,  daughter  and  pupil  of  Mr. 
j Cheshire  has  long  been  recognized  aa  a 
most  accompli.shed  performer  upon  the 
I instrument  of  which  he  was  a consum- 
mate master.  Slic  has  inherited  in  no 
small  mc.'isurc  iii.i  ability,  and  in  iier  play- 
ing, on  this  occasion,  gave  abiindc-nt  evi- 
dence of  it  by  the  grace,  facility  and  bril- 
liancy of  her  execution.  Her  solos  in 
eluded  a variety  of  compositions  by  hei 
fatlier  .md  Edmund  Schucker  which  were 
inleriuetcd  with  '■stable  skill,  spirit  am 
delicacy  and  were  heartily  applauded 
Among  the  concerted  pieces,  in  which  Mis: 

I Krauss  furnished  efficient  aid  on  tho  vlo 
lin,  were  compositions  b.^•  Goddard.  Schu 
inann,  AVieniawski  and  others.  The  audi 
once,  which  ought  to  have  been  larger 
was  enthusiastic. 


Winifred  MacBride  Play*  Again. 

Winifred  MacBride  gave  her  thinl 
piano  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  She  displayed  a solid  and 
reliable  technic  in  a program  which  In- 
cluded a Fantaisle  and  Fugue  by  Bach, 
a Cdsar  Franck  Prelude,  a group  of 
modems  and  Ll.szt. 

Mrs.  MacBrlde’s  execution  of  the  Bach 
Fantaisie  and  B'ugue  was  clear,  decisive 
and  rythmical : she  showed  a warmer 
emotion  In  the  Clisar  Franck  and  was 
quite  at  her  ease  In  the  nocturne  of  | 
Scrlablne,  for  the  left  harm  alone:  a: 
, much  applauded  Minuet  by  Ravel,  and 
the  "Prelude  In  G Minor"  by  Rach- 
nmclnoff  were  among  the  favorites.  The 
IJszt  numbers  were  played  wrlth  tho  de- 
sired brilliance,  Mrs.  MacBride  over- 
coming their  difficulties  with  ease. 

•Ihe  audience,  though  small  In  quan- 
tity, made  up  for  It  by  energetic  ap- 
plause led  by  a number  of  youths  from 
Groton  School,  where  Mrs.  MacBride’e 
hu^and,  C.  J.  Thomas.  Is  choir  master. 


Tetrazzini  London  ‘Frost’ 
Blamed  on  Radio  Concert 


Broadcasting  Venture  Spoiled 
Singer’s  Box  Office  Value, 
Agents  Declare 

' Ji'rom  The  Xeir  York  Herald  Tribune''. 

London  Bureau 

Copyright,  1925,  New  York  Tribune  Inc. 

LONDON,  March  26. — Mine.  Luiea 
Tetrazzini’s  recent  radio  concert  was 
I blamed  to-diyr  by  her  agents,  Lionel, 
Powell  & Holt,  for  the  unprecedented 
{financial  failure  of  the  recital  which 
the  singer  gave  in  Albert  Hall  last 
'night.  The  auditorium  was  not  half' 
filled,  although  it  was  crowded  when 
she  sang  here  two  years  ago. 

The  agents  said  “the  concert  was  a 
heavy  loss  to  ourselves,”  and  that 
broadcasting  of  Tetrazzini’s  voice  was 
a ‘‘disaster.’’  The  firm,  which  arranges 
for  nearly  all  the  more  important  Lon- 
don concerts,  said  that  she  had  sung 
over  the  radio  against  its  warning  that 
it  would  ruin  her  box  office  value. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini,  however,  declared 
that  the  agents  were  responsible  for 
the  small  audience  because  they 
charged  too  much  and  advertised  in- 
sufficiently. "I  don’t  believe  that  my 
recent  radio  performance  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  attendance,  and 
I don’t  agree  that  broadcastin-*  ruins; 
an  artist's  concert  value  or  affects  her  ■ 
popularity,’’  she  said. 


lAUAPIN  LEAVES 
CHICAGO  CIVIC  OPERA 

Rossioit  Basso  to  Sing  as  Gaest 
at  Metropolitan  and  in  a 
Series  of  Concerts. 

Feodor  Chaliapin,  the  Russian  basso 
whose  recent  American  tours  have  in- 
cluded appearances  in  opera  as  guest  of 
both  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera,  will  not  sing  with  the  West-j 
em  company  next  year.  Announce-j 
ment  to  that  effect  was  made  last  eve- 
I nlng  by  S.  Hurok.  manager  of  Mr,  Chali- 
' apin's  concerts  in  this  country.  ( 

I Mr  Hurok  added  that  Chaliapin  will, 
i again  give  his  usual  limited  number  of  I 
oerformances  with  the  Metropolitan,  in 
addition  to  a new  series  of  concerts] 
.from  coast  to  coast.  The  manager  as- 
- signed  no  reason  for  the  changed  plans 

' ^Repo^rts'^  Broadway  have  had  it  that 
Massenet's  "Don  Qulchotte  is 
consideration  by  J'‘^v 

Bible  revival  next  season  to  be  sung  nj 
Chaliapin  in  New  York.  The  work  was 
once  ^ven  at  the  Metropolitan  by  the 
former  Philadelphla-Chlcago  company, 
with  'Vanni  Marcoux  and  Mary  Garden. 

Chaliapin’s  retirement  from  the  Gh  - 
cago  Civic  Opera  follows  that  of  Galli- 
C^ci,  who  left  it  last  year  after 
ences  with  the  directors  as  to  her  rtper- 
tolre.  Mr.  Chaliapin  sang  with  the 
Chicagoans  in  a number  of  “^'t'es  on 
their  Spring  tour,  just  ended,  and  he  is 
to  do  the  same  next  month  with  the 
Metropolitan. 

THRONG  AT  DEBUSSY  OPERA. 


“Pelleas  et  Mellsande”  Sung  Again 
— Pagliacci  and  “Coq  d’Or,” 
Debussy's  "PellSas  et  Melisande”  was' 
sung  to  a sold-out  house  at  the  Metio- 
politan  last  evening,  when  the  new  pro- 
duction of  this  modern  French  master- 
piece moved  even  more  smqothly  through 
Its  thirteen-scene  transformations  than 
at  last  Saturday’s  premier  showing.  The 
Misses  Borl,  Howard  and  Hunter, 
Messrs.  Johnson,  WhitehlU,  Rothler  and 
Ananlan  again  appeared  ^d  Mr.  Hm- 
aelmans  conducted.  A third 

ance,  yet  to  be  formally  ann^nced,  is 
exiiected  to  take  place  on  Thursday, 
Ap^  9,  with  the  possibilitv  of  but  one 
more  after  that  In  the  final  week  of  the 

The  Metropolitan’s  double  schedule 
during  five  days  brought  °nt  an- 

other large  audleijce  at  ..Yesterday  s 
special  matinee  of  Pagliacci  and  C(^ 

d’Or.”  Mr.  Martinelli,  Miss  Mario, 
Messrs.  Danlse  and  Bada 
cavallo’s  work,  under  Papi  s direction, 
while  Millo  Picco  replaced  Uawrence  Tib- 
belt  who  was  unable  to  appear  as 
Sylvio.  The  Rimsky-KorsaJcoff  opera- 
pantomime  again  ®"Kaged  Its  dual  cast 
of  singers,  Sabanieeva,  Dtaz,  Didur  and 
others,  with  the  dancers,  Galll,  Bon- 

flglio  and  Kosloff,  and  Bamboschek  con- 
ducting. 


Mr.  Roiriv  playeft  wiiii  rare  i.!.-... 
ami  he  hiid'ln  Mr.  Jones  .an  admirable 
pianistlc  eoadjutor  who  shared  in  the 
warm  applause  throughout  the 
prog’ram, 

"Melisande”  in  Broadway 

To  TNE  MosiCA).  Kpttok  OF  TnB  Sun— 

Sir:  For  yehrs  I hkve  read  your  mu- 
sical criticisms  -with  great  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  have  always  found  you 
* very  accurate  In  your  facts.  . 

In  TOUT  criticism  of  “Pelleas  and 
Mellsande"  In  Thb  Scn  of  March  23  I 
noted  that  you  stated  that  It  was . 
rfven  for  the  first  time  in  that  theater  M’ «>'twaengler,  is  .in  indication  of  the 
mLopolltan  Opera  House)  last  Sat-  Policy  of  the  society  to  present  to  its 

nrdav  afternoon.  On  February  7.  19U,  pubscnbcr.s  the  greatest  conductors. 
I attended  a performance  of  “Pelleas  |1  N'ogotiation.s  are  now  proceeding  with 
and  Mellsande’’  in  the  Metropolitan  Mi-.  Toscanini,  and  it  i.s  hoped  that  the 
Opera  Houee  given  by  the  Philadcl- I definite  datc.s  of  his  appearances  may 
phla-Chicago  Opera  Company,  with 


"Mr.  'MeugcIbei-g'T&li  open  the  season 
on  Thursday  evening,  October  15,”  .said 
Mr.  Maeka.v.  ’’.and  will  conduct  the  I 
concerts  until  and  including  .January! 
10.  The  concerts  from  the  latter  part) 
of  .January  until  the 'end  of  tho  season  | 
will  be  led  by  Mr.  Furtwaengler,  whose 
engagement  logically  follows  his  signal 
success  of  the  last  season. 

"The  society  considers  itself  fortu- 
n.ate  in  being  able  to  announce  that 
.\rtnro  Toscahinl  has  consented  to  con- 
duct ccrlain  of  its  concerts  in  January. 
Tliis  engagement,  as  well  a.s  tho  en- 
gagements of  Mr.  Mengelbcrg  and  Mr. 


Mary  Carden,  -Edmond  "Warnery  and 
Hector  Dufranne  as  the  principal 
singers.  It  -was  one  of  a special  series 
of  operas  given  by  this  company  at 
the  opera  houise  that  winter.  Of  course 
you  know  all  this,  ^ut  It  ap pare ntjy 
slipped  your  mind  when  you)  were  writ- 
jxig  your  recent  crltldsna. 

WlABB  T.  ConsA. 

This  lady's  Information  Is  correct. 
Other  singers  in  the  cast  were  Su- 
zanne Dumesnll  a«  Tnfold,  Mme.  Bres- 
sler-Olanoll  a«  Oenevieve  and  M.  Hu-  j 
berdeauas  Ark«l.  Cleofoiite  CJampanini 
conducted.  The  work,  therefore,  had 
been  given  In  the  Metropolitan  be- 
fore Saturday,  March  21,  but  not  by 
the  Metropolitan  company. 

At  the  Metropolitan  the  Saturday 
night  opera  was  “Tales  of  Hoffmann,’’ 
with , Sabanieeva,  Errolle  and  Tibbett, 
and  with  Mr.  Hasselmans  conducting. 

I,  Play*  Mahler  Symphony. 

! The  performance  of  the  second  sym- 
phony of  Gustav  Mahler  by  'Willom 
' Mengelherg  and  the  Philharmonic  So- 
' clety  in  Carnegie  Hall  Saturday  even- 
ing ■was  an  Impressive  and  illumlnat- 
ilng  exposition  of  this  important  work 
of  a much  discussed  composer.  This, 
was  the  first  performance  of  the  score] 
by  the  Philharmonic.  The  enormous 
Instrumental  and  vocal  demands  of  the 
eymphony  enlisted  the  services  of  a 
huge  orchestra,  a vast  battery  of  ket- 
tle drums,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  Mme. 
Marie  Sundellus,  soprano,  and  Mme. 
Charles  Cahler,  contralto.  ' 

First  let  It  be  reconied  that  the  solo- 
lets  were  in  good  voice;  that  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg,  an  almost  perennial  partici- 
pator in  Mahler  festivals,  has  seldom 
worked  harder  or  conducted  more 
effectively,  and  that  tho  Schola  Gan- 
torum  sang  with  fine  tone,  true  pitch 
' and  excellent  effect.  The  performance 
won  honors  and  praise  for  all  con- 
I cerned,  for  Mahler,  tvhether  bucolic  or 
metaphysical.  Is  a conductoFi  com- 


be  announced  shortly.’’ 


Jesef  Hefn>a®"'»  BecH**- 

Josef  Hofmann’s  lent  reoltal  at- 
tracted to  Carnegie  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon  .an  audience  that  required 
every  seat,  filled  the  standing  room 
and  overflowed  to  the  stage  to  the 
number  of  about  three  hundred,  me 
great  pianist  was  most  interesting. 
Who  christened  the  P minor  sonata,, 
opus  57,  of  Beethoven  “appasionata 
is  not  certain,  though  the  word  ap- 
peared on  a second  edition,  but  Sat- 
urday’s performance  was  certainly  ai 
passionate  one.  Mr.  Hofmann  stormed 
into  the  beginning  of  the  work  with 
reckless  impetuosity,  perhaps  as 
Beethoven  did  with  the  third  when  he 
found  the  theme,  and  it  was  not  til 
the  second  movement  that  -he  re-, 
turned  to  the  soberer  ways  of  his  fin- 
ished art.  Thence  to  the  end  he  -was 
the  familiar  king  of  the  keyboard. 

Tie  playC(j  Mendelssohn’s  E minor 
scherzo,  opu.s  16.  It  was  delightful, 
to  hcor  this  clclicat©  tonal  traccrj 
lined  out  so  exquisitely.  Why  do] 
pianists  neglect  Mendelssohn?  Much 
of  his  music  is  sufficiently  popular  in  < 
character  and  is  grateful  to  the  per- , 
former.  One  rarely  hears  any  of  thei 
•'.Songs  'Without  Words.”  Mr.  Hof- 
mann figured  on  his  program  as  com- 
poser, presenting  his  ovi'n  theme, 
variations  and  fugue,  a good  piece  of 
mvisic  well  ^vo^th  hearing:. 

Chopin  and  L-iszt  furnished  the  rest 
of  the  menu.  The  ballade  in  F minor 
was  one  of  the  Chopin  numbers.  This 
i.s  seldom  performed,  presumably  be- 
cause only  a master  can  make  it  ef- 
fective. Mr.  Hofinann’.s  interpreta- 
tion wa.s  most  poetic.  There  is  little 
profit  in  making  extended  comment 
on  this  artist’s  playing.  He  has  his  ca- 
price.s  like  other  artist.s  and  he  . i.S 
i sometimes  more  ami  smnetlmc.s  le.ss 
1 in  the  perfect  mood;  but  always  he 
1 is  a great  master  and  one  can  learn 
I man?  of  the  secrets  of  beauty  by  lis- 
tening to  him. 


1 cert  aftrr  'ir.-  BaSTy'*  pi'ogi'am ^ j, 

I nri.ited.  But  the  program  was  *ne  Of  [f 
j novelty  and  considerable  value  a>  ^ 

I The  vwo  movements  by  Jone' 

I taken  fioni  a suite  composed  in  lor^ 

' full  orcbfSlra.  . Thl.s  music  .-.  wned  to ; 

; Mr  Bailly  -so  idiomatic  for  th.-  viola, 
that  he  a.sked  the  composer  a few  ; 
months  ago  to  make  for  him  the  ar-- 
rangttinent  heard  yesterday.  ’The  fir^  of  | 
the  two  movernentfi,  which  hai>  th6  cnai- 
acter  of  a nocturne,  has  a dark  color 
and  an  introspective  mood  eminently 
suitable  for  the  viola.  The  music  shows  i 
1 little  of  the  influence  of  Debussy  ani. 
more  that  of  Franck,  and  yet  it  has  a , 
genuinely  personal  character.  It  js 
Uncommonly  melodic.  The  f'pale  h^s  . 
more  need  of  orciiestral  resource^  , nor  . 
the  writing  m tins  place  so  sponUneou.«  ; 

^^e*"strub«  .sonata  need  hardly  detain  ; 
us  It  has  Utile  virility  or  phy.siognomy. 

! being  of  the  type  of  music  wluch  i., 

I inclined  to  wander  amiably  novvhitli  j . 

Schumann  s pieces  are 
I invention,  pertaining  as  they  do  tC  the 
I period  when  his  mental  powers  were 
’ lapsing,  but  they  have  a naturalness  fvml 
1 a w“rm  sentiment  which  counted  for 
more  than  the  tenuous  and  unconvincing 
' Quality  of  what  ha.d  preceded. 

' The  most  interesting  music  heard  dur- 
ine  the'  afternoon  was  the  sonata  .of 
HiAdefnith:  This  work  is  in  three  con- 

” ctid  movements  ; a free  fantasia  which  ; 
exposes  the  theme  that  becomes  the  - 
basis  of  the  entire  composition  ; then  a . 
set  of  variations  on  thfe  themie  : then  , 
some  molt*  variations  and  a finale.  Tlie  j 
"stvle  is  modern  Germatn  or  Ausyian,  ; 
but  the  work  i®. 

writing  of  considerable  > 

spirit  of  the  niuslc  is  i 


tr 


Louis  Ballly’s  Recital. 

Louis  Bailly.  the  Admirable  viola 


Viol*  Player  Pleate*. 

T.ouis  Bailly,  French  viola  player, 
assisted  by  -Alton  Jones,  New  \oiK, 
pianist,  gave  a program  of  tv  oiks 
composed  or  arranged  for  ,, 

r-.eni,  Saturday  at  the  Town  Hall.  Mr. 
Bailly,  who  was  for  many  ’ 

ueard  here  as  a member  of  the 
Fmnzaiey  Quartc.  u.sed  in  his  eon- 
<;crt  his  famous  Gasmar  da  Salo  viola, 
m-'ide  about  1575  in  Brescia. 

Two  works  in  his  list  were  marked  . 
for  a first  American  perforn^nee  I 
The  fir.st,  two  movements,  stylcfi : 
"Poeme  FJegiaque"  and  "nnM,"  from 
..'■Tsroh  .Tongen's  suite,  opus  4S,  ■■’s^r- 
v,y  the  composer  for  Mr. 
BaiUy  'rom  l-'o  original  orcheslral 
.u,,c  ’,,cd  some  lax;k  of  continmly 

bv,'  f controsting  color,  and  ihe 
secono.  a sonata  in  T)  minor. 
t-.vc  St'  ii'.c,  conductor  of  the  Ealll- 
m-  ' Kvmphony  Orchestra,  which 
--  c ,M  no  doubt  take  on  more  poignant 
from  a second  hearin.g. 

- h . ,,-rin'-  '‘Maerehenbilder.'’  opus 

ret-cd  .vlr.  Bailly  -well  «for  a di.s-i 
'ay  n-  the  rich  tonal  beauty  afforded 
: ; .iela.  and,  in  closing,  c-aine 

Hi,  1.-— th's  sonata,  opus  11,  No.  4., 
hi",  -was  first,  played  in  New  York 
},•  » semi -private  concert  in  Aeolian 
Hail  on  March  10,  with  Bachaus  asl 
■■ic  ,ianls‘-  This  woric  afforded  much 
inie’est  for  melodic  invention  andi 
■ kslful  tre.'v.ment, 


poser,  and  Mr.  Mengelbcrg  revelled  in 
this  rich  harvest  of  display  and  con-  j 
trast. 

There  are  a few  beautiful  pages  in  ; Loum  Known 'principally  as 

the  score,  a first  movement  i^Pressive  | ensemble,  gave  a re- 

ir.  form  and  effective  in  contrast,  and  yesterday  of  compositions  espe- 

somc  charming  moments,  smothered  in  written  or  arranged  for  Tiis  in- 

vast  wastes  of  interminable  develop-]  c'aiY  These • compositions,  as  is 

inent  and  endless  preparation.  The,  Known,  are  relatively  few  m num 

symphony,  which  was  first  played  here  literature  of  the  vloh 

in  1 908.  is  in  five  movements  and  deals 


with  the  age  old  struggle  of  the  .soul 
through  darkness  and  tragedy  to  ,1oy 
and  salvation.  The  chorales  and  solos 
appear  in  the  hast  two  movements. 

But,  although  the  work  has  an  In- 
ner program,  it  lacks  an  Inner  spirit. 
In  .^pitc  of  Paul  Stefan'.s  glowing  bio- 
graphi',  ■'  tributes,  Gustav  Mahler’s 
Rcsurrcclion  Day  fails  to  arrive.  There 
are  endless,  heraldings  of  the,  greai. 
event,  hands  on  stage  and  off  stage, 
interminshle  folk  music  of  arcliaic, 
cha.rm,  some  pages  of  genuine  beauty 
and  n mighty  framework  prepared  fori 
a God  who  fails  to  breathe  the  breath 
of  life  into  this  imposing  iribute.  When] 
l-tlie  last  great  paean  of  Resurrection’s 
' joy  died  away  there  remained  the  stark 
j and  sterile  outlines  of  a structure 
I marking  a courageous  attempt,  suc- 
I cessful  in  design  only  and  entirely  de-j 
void  of  spiritual  content. 

• Next  Season’*  Conductor*.  j 

C'hirenco  H.  Mac'nay,  chairman  of 
the  hoai'd  of  directors  of  the.  Philhar-' 
.rnonic  Society  of  New  York,  announced 
. yesterday  thit.  Willem  Mengelbcrg  and] 
'Wilhelm  Furtwaengler  would  bo  the 
'londiictors  of  the  rhilhai'monlc  Or-| 
chestiM  next  .season,  with  Arturo  Tos- j 
canini  a.s  guest,  conductor. 


Jiown,  a-j  .VAA*— 

ber.  The  solo  literature  of  the  viola 
is  scant.  Part  of  what  there  is  is  with- 
out  great  alstinction.  and  more 
does  no  particular  justice  to  the  capa- 
cities Of  the  beautiful  Instrument  Few 
viola  Players,  for  these  and 
sons  give  concerts  as  soloists.  Those 
who  do  have  often  felt  1 

to  violin  literature  transposed  for  Jhe  j 
sake  of  fresh  -material.  Ml . Baliiy  , 
has  searched  Industriously  and  encom - 
aced  various  composers  to  produce 
music  which  shall  be  a genuine  and 
practicable  addition  to  the  repertory  o 
%\hl^tone  quality  of  the  inetrjiment 
he  employed  y®®^f^f?he  finest  Gasparo 

other  viola  of  l^se  cap  richness  of  ■ 
of  tr  wL  true,  he  did  not 

color.  ca-se  or  perform  fcfr  a 

appear  wholly  iU  ea.^  most  author!-  , 

1 Sfnum  k;mwdld"ge''wh 

1 sonata  m ’ itrtihc*  two  nwve- 

I Joseph  .'t  r>n  113  composed  for 

I v|ia^aAa^  Piano  ana 

Dicces^llttlc  Played  as  they  are? 

' "rappemf  that  th.rHlndeniith  sonata 
1 had  r>l 


fouth  “and  "oprimism  Tnd  the  simple, 
melodic  character  of  the  main  ideas. 

Th«  general  impression  is  ot  a >oung 
composer  writing  with  gu.rto  and  grad- 
ually finding  an  individual  stj  le. 

The  interest  of  the  program  and  the 
rmislcianly  performances  mertiea  a 
larger  audience.  Mr.  Bailly  was  ably 
assisted  by  Alton  J ones,  pianist, 

Mahler’s  Second  Symphony. 

The  Second  S.vinpi^ony  of  Gustav  ^ 
Mahler,  one  of  the  most  important  works  i 
of  this  composer,  and  one  ■^ich  enlists  I 
enormous  instrumental  and  vocal  forces,  | 
was  performed  last  night  in  Carnegie ' 
Hall  by  Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  j 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  with  the  aid  of 
the  chorus  of  the  Schola  Cantorum ; | 
Marie  Sundellus,  soprano,  and  Mme.  . 
Charles  Cahier.  contralto.  This  was  the  j 
first  hearing  of  Mahler^ s Second  Syra- 

'’Se' arTrivJmovements.  They  have' 
ai?^  inner  program.  Paul  Stefan,  quoted  i 
by  Mr.  Wlraan  in  his  program  notes.  1 
says  that  "this  is  a syinpbony  of  des-  , 
tfnV.”  The  thought  is  of  the  soul  th^^  . 
ffoes  through  darkness"  to  light,  fiom  ; 
human  aspiration  and  tragedy  to  jcY 
and  s^vltTon  that  await  the  hero  -The 

first  movement  ‘ 

struggle  for  his  ideal,  for  the  know- 
idge  of  life  and  death.’’  The  second] 
movement  is  a quiet  and  pleasant  an-  ; 

' dante  although  this  mood  is  inteiju^  j 
ted.  The  third  is  a .‘^cherzo,  inspired  by  , 
St  Anthony's  Sermon  to  the  Fishes,  as  t 
Idescrfiied  in  —Das  Knaben  Wunder- 1 
hoin  **  Tlicre  is  s6C0Dd  typical  figure,  i 
the  hero  in  manhood  goes  forth  into  | 
the  world  and  sees  how  stupidity  and  | 
vulgarity,  like  the  fishes  of  the  legend,  ■ 
Ire  incorrigible."  In  the  fourtli  move-, 
ment  the  contralto  eings  of  the  soul  s 
-Return  to  God.  and  at  the  last,  after 
music  of  struggle  and  agonizing  sus-  l 
pense,  there  are  heard  trumpet  calls.  ^ 
thb  great  orche^'a  becomes  radiant  in, 
color  atnd  tho  chorus,  with  soloists,  in-  ^ 
tones  final  passages  of  faith  and  re-  i 

^“aT  this  in  the  vein  of  typical  Mahler  I 
post-rornapticlsni.  With  the  hest  wdl  tn  ^ 
tlie  world,  it  is  impossible  to  i=ach  a , 
conclusion  regarding  this  ' 

different  from  conclusions  reached  about 
other  of  Mahler’s  sincerely  intended,  ^ut  | 

irritatingly  long-winded,  grandiose  and 
onlv  half  inspired  symphonic  composi-  . 
tioiis.  We  do  not  know  a work  of  hif  , 
which  fails  to  begin  in  a Ptomising  ] 
manner.  The  first  rnoveraent  of  the 
1 St  mphonv  iieard  Iasi  night  is  perhaps  as  , 
fine  music  as  the  composer  ever  pro- 


duced and  tiie  soaring  melody  ^b® 
vmiins  that  follows  the  -'"rt'age  opening  , 
in  the  depths  of  Orchestra  is  surely  on^ 
of  the  most  begutiful  ideas  -hat  e\e  , 
came  to  Malder.  But  when  half  th._  . 
movement  lias  gone  and  when  the  com  , 
iposer  would  have  done  ®®G,  n?lln  ifuUs-  ■ 
he'  .sets  out  on  tortuous  and  often  ”u.u 
eriniinale  dev-dopment.  . The  i 

movements  are  in  the  vein  of 
whieh  was  very  sympathetic  to  Mamy 
and  in  which,  on  the  whole,  he  is  most 
successful.  But  why  ‘‘S"?  ,t.u- 

posturlng?  It  IS  8»'ia^'®-  P 
sic:  if  U\e  movements  weie  called  simm 
**andante”  and  “scherao  and  ’1 

would  be  appropriaw  ^nd  pleasurable  m , 
a.  modest  way.  But  when  fb®®e  mms|,  » 
Sre  advanced  as  appropriate  to  th^ 
apocalyptic  they  give  fi 

of  the  little  fislies 

tttJk  Hkf^  whales-  \vds  It  waziiti.  ” ' » ^ m 
spoke  of  authors  w'ho 

tude  with  the  fury  of  a thunderbolt  . 
Thi*  is  Mahler  s pet  weakness.  \ s 

i and  a grfa t deal  of  padding  and  prepa-  f ,j 
I. Nation  for  that  , great  moment  which 
i never  comes.  . ;i 

i The  performance  was  a ve^  nne  one. 
at  least  from  the  orchestral  point  or, 
view-,  the  general  ®=t®®“®"™„®i,v  bK 
chorus,  and  the  sincerity  shown  by  aG 
the  performers.  IMr.  Mengelbcrg  or  any 
one  else,  could  hardly.,  as  » 
have  presented  the  music  toore  .^van 
tageously.  The  occasion  ca.st  th^e  u- 
most  credit  upon  his  fj 

control  of  his  forces  and  do-votion  to  i - H 
ta.sk  in  hand  : If  tha  ‘oat®'',*?}  h 

been  Worth  it!  As  a matter,  suih  e,]a 
performance  pai-tlcul^ly  exp^es 
music,  since  in  the  light 
entation  there  can  be  no  question  t , 
the  failure  w as  the  composer-s.  , 


V,m  s"  » m.nst-Drivatc  con- 


Part  of  the  “Sette  Canzoni”  of  Francesco 
Malipiero  Is  Presented. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  J..eague'of  Composers  gave  its  third  and  final  concert 
last  evening  in  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre.  The  program 
presented  part  of  the  “Sette  Canzoni”  of  Francesco  Malipiero, 
the  same  composer’s  most  recent  creation  entitled  “Stagionc 
Italiche”  for  ^’oicc.  and  piano,  Paul  Hindemith’s  “Kammef- 
musik,”  opus  24,  No.  1.  and  his  trio,  opus  34,  which  was 
produced  last  summer  at  the  Salzburg  festival  of  chamber 

P I 1 — ‘ ■’  ' — ■ 

music.  ■*"  mostly  but  not  witireiy  moaern, 

, after  the  cojnposer'a  custoro.  ana 
.Mahplero'e  •■Sette  Canr.onl’  closed  ■ chromaUce  are  freely  used  and 

the  concort.  In  its  oriBinal  shape  U harmonies  Judiciously  em- 

consl-sted  or  seven  l.vrlc  scen^es.  «c-  composer  has  no  heslta- 

companled  by  full  orchestra.  The  ver-  { ^ fashioned  manners 

Sion  heard  l.tst  nlBbt  consisted  of  four'  — 

of  the  scenes,  with  a chamber  orchs- 
tra  of  ta'cnty-four,  and  was  made  for 
the  league  by  the  composer.  For  Its 
performance  L,ucllla  de  Vescovl,  so- 
prano: Richard  Hale,  barytone,  and 
Albert  Rappaport,  tenor,  were  en- 
raged. with  Maestro- Tulllo  Serafin  of  mtelllrlble.  The 

the  opera  as  conductorr  He  also  con-  svarmly  received  last  eve- 

duetdd  the  Hlndenllth  composition.  should  soon  be  heard  again. 

Th«“-Kammersymphonie"  Is  delight- 
ful. Its  slow  movement,  which  Is  a 
free  fughetta  for  clarinet,  flute,  b^s- 


when  they  suit  his  purpose.  The 
opening  of  the  trio  Is  a plain  piece  of 
unison  lor  the  three  instruments,  but 
thereafter  the  writer  gl\'es  some  note- 
worthy dlsplay.s  of  his  mastery  of 
counterpoint  and.  throughout  shows 
that  firm  grip  of  form  w’hlch  maj<es 


Tlte  “Sette  Canzoni”  are  difficult  to 
describe.  Each  one  Is  a dramatic 
scene  In  which  a .song  Is  Interwoven 
not  as  sn  air  Interrupting  the  action 
hut  as  the  central  part  of  the  artistic 
whole.  The  Indefatigable  Guido  Gatti 
Illumined  the  subject  In  the  Chc^rian 
for  .Tanuary,  1920,^  when  he  told  us 
that  "the  action  is  reduced  to  its  mere 
elements  of  contrftst-rconlrast  of  en- 
vironment, of  characters  and  of  pas- 
sions. 

Condensed  Into  gong. 

"A.s  each  appears  in  its  turn  II  i.«: 
condensed  into  a song,  a real  'song  al- 
most Invariably  of  a.  popular  type, 
which  forms  the  dominant  note  of  the 
scene.  These  seven  expre.ssion.s  fol- 
low each  other  without  interruption, 
with  a rapid  change  of  scenery  that  is 
technically  easy  to  carry  out  owing  to 
the  extreme  simplicity  demanded  by 
the  work." 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  more 
than  a fleeting  glance  at  such  .a 
novelty  can  be  given  In  a passing 
newspaper  report.  Either  it  is  a very 
important  refa.<;hloning  of  ldea.s  extant 
in  early  Italian  lyric  drama  or  it  is 
an  ahortI\e  attempt  at  radical  de- 
parture. It  any  case  it  demands  cbn. 
sideration.  Much  more  might  be,  said 
about  it  this  sfternoon  had  it  been 
gived  last  I’^iing  in  correct  stage 
form  instead  of  in  concert  manner. 
Mahpiero's  purpose  was  Viartly  ob- 
scured because  the  auditors  were 
obliged  to  supply  scene,  lighting  and 
action  from  their  imaginations. 

That  the  four  numbers  made  such 
vivid  impressions  as  they  surel.v  did 
demonstrated  the  potent  simplicity, 
directness  and  unerring  judgment  of. 
the  tomiroscr's  art.  The  numbers 
heard  were  "The  Vagabond.s”  fbftrj'- 
tune).  "Tire  Serenade"  (tenor),  “The 
.GrunUard"  fbarytone)  and  "The  Re- 
turn fsoprano).  All  revealed  uncom- 
mon Uehneativn  power  and  genuine 
mi:sical  invention.  ,1 

The  rollicking  roar  of  tlie  drunken  1 
in.  capit.Tlly  done  by  Richard  Hale,  ( 
i ad  unbuttoned  humor,  while  tjic  r 


fioon  and  bell.  Is  a piece  of  counter- 
point which  may  arouse  the  envy  of 
many  another  , writer,  especially  as 
the  sum  total  Is  one  of  eixcepUonal 
musical  beauty.  The  finale  Is  exhila- 
rating and  Its  conclusion  quite  up- 
lifting. One  feels  like  emitting  a 
hearty  cheer  after  listening  to  such 
a bit  of  chamber  music  virtuosity. 
TSi©  work  w’as  excellently  played  un- 
der Maestro  Scrafiii's  direction. 


ail  of  the  mother  awafliiig  the  rc-.J  She  was  assisted  by  lyorence 


turn  of  her  .son  proved  to  be  a varied 
little  tragedy  in  Itself,  ’ beautifully 
■viritten  for  the  voice  and  orchestrated  | 
w ith  supreme  skill.  Miss  Vcscovl  sang 
It  only  fairly.  Mr.  Rappaport  deliv- 
ered the  suave  and  fluent  serenade 
well. 

But  It  Is  not  possible  to  describe  in 
a brief  report  the  fineness  of  the  com- 
poser's art  or  to  hint  at  theijreat  im- 
portance of  this  type  of  dramatiz.atlon  ! 
n.«  indicating  a way  of  escape  from 
the  contirtually  accumulating  mass  of 
incchanlcs  and  Instrumental  forces.  Of 
tliat  something  may  have  to  be  said 
liercafter.  About  the  tw'o  seasonal, 
-nngs.  "The  Song  of  the  Snow"  and 
"In  Fralee  of  Surr(mer,"  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  even  more  laconic,  since 
JIlss  De  -Vescovl  was  not  happy  In 
them  and  gave  only  hints  of  treae-' 
::res  possibly  concealed. 

Mr,  Hindemith's  Trio. 

Mr.  Hindemith’s  trio  Is  a fine  piece 
of  chamber  music.  Its  melodlo  Idiom 


Hardeman,  violinist,  and  Katherine 
Hoffmann  at  the  piano. 


Metropolitan  Concert 

The  opera,  concei-t  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan last  night  enlisted  a large  number 
of  singers,  the  entire  orchestra  and  two 
conductors.  Excerpts  from  many 
operas  were  given.  Including  the 
“Rigolettc"  quartet,  the  duet  from  act 
2.  "Toreador"  song  and  Micacla’s  air 
from  "Cennen,”  the  "Evening  Star"  air 
from  "Tannhaeuser,’’  the  Pagliacci” 
prologue  and  sextet  from  "Ducla." 
The  singers  were  Mmes.  Ryan,  .Saba- 
r.iecv.T,  Delaunols  and  Bongtti — the  two 
last  named  in  place  of  Mme.  Gordon, 
indisposed,  and  Telva,  and  Messrs. 
Toketyan,  Altglass,  Burke,  Plcco. 
Schuetrendorf — In  place  of  Mr.  TIbbett, 
indisposed — and  Mardones.  The  num- 
bers for  orchestra  IncludedBeethoven'a 
“Deonore"  overture.  No.  3,  and  Bizet's 
second  "D'Arlesienne”  suite.  The  Con- 
ductors were  Mr.  Ellsler  and  Mr. 
Riedel. 


Sehnsaana-Heinlc  Sings, 

Ernestine  'Schumann  - Hclnk  re- 
turned to  the  stage  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon 
after  an  absence  of  some  years  from 
that  distinguished  elevatlbn.  She  gave 
a concert  and  the  impetuous  press 
agent  had  disseminated  the  news  that 
It  was  in  a Sunday  niglit  concert  that 
she  first  appeared  on  tha't  stage  and 
sang  the  brindisi  from  "Lucrezla  Bor- 
gia." It  is  indeed  true  that  the  fa- 
mous artist  sang  that  music  on  that 
.same  stage,  but  not  at  her  debut. 

Mme.  Schumann -Helnk  made  her 
Metropoli/tan  Opera  House  doput  on 
January  9,  1899,  as  Ortrud  in  "Looen- 
grln."  Her  associates  were  Lillian 
Norftlca  as  Elsa,  Jean  de  Keszke  as 
Lohengrin,  Datdd,  Blspham  a*  Telra- 
ntun-d,  Edouard  de  Reszke  as  King 
Henry  %nfl  Adolph  Muhimann  as  the 
JJeraM.  The  conductor  was  Franz 
Schalk.  The  Impresario  was  Maurice 
Gra.u. 

The  distinguished  singer  had  a 
large  audience  yesterda.v  afternoon 
and  received  much  applause.  .She 
sang  eome  of  her  old  favorites,  in- 
cluding an  air  from  Bruch'c  "Odys- 
seus” and  Schubert’s  "A'vo  Maria”  and 
"Die  Junge  Nonne."  Her  voice  Is  in 
a remarkable  state  of  preservation 
considering  the  amount  of  honorable 

it  bas  hail  anti  pus$  Hlib 


the  dramatic  feeling  and  the  em- 
pha.«tzed  style  which  long  ago  made 
her  a commanding  figure  in  the  lyric 


Spaninb  Barytone  Heerd. 

V neente  nsltester,  Spanish  hiryton* 
iif'lbe  .MetixipOliinn,  who  bus  at*o  sung 
leading  roles  w'lth  the  Kan  Carlo  and 
Chhago  opera  companies,  gave  his 
ftrsL  song  recital  here  yesterday  at  , 
Cni-negle  Hall.  He  began  his  program  - 
with  Lertuui's  air,  ‘'Come  le  Ttosa."  and 
followed  It  with  the  "Trlstctza"  of 
Tost!  and  the  "L»rgo  al  Factotum" 
from  “Tl  Barblere  dl  Stvlglla."  Two  _ 
French  lyrics  and  the  "Toreador”  Bong  - 
from  “tJarmen"  formed  the  second 
group,  and  numbers  by  I>eont.  Kramer 
and  Z^coa  the  closing  aet.  The  third 
group  consisted  of  Spanish  songs 
Ons.  a Creole  lyric,  "Ay.  Ay,  Ay,”  was 
much  liked,  and  the  ‘'Granadlnas,"  by 
Barrera  and  CaBeja  was  repeated.  The 
"El  Fano,”  arranged  by  Schindler,  w'as 
.mother  favorite,  and  Serrano’s  soldtei 
.song.  "Jja  Alegrla  del  Balallon,” ' 
■brought  an  encore. 

As  will  be  seen.  Mr.  Ballester’s  pro-  j 
gram  made  no  great  demand,s  upon 
him  according  to  usual  recital  stand-  j 
arils  as  treating  of  dassio  airs  and 
art  songs.  But  what  he  attempted  he  I 
did  well.  Ills  voice  Is  a good  on#  and  ; 
he  u.sed  It  with  ability  and  assurance. 
His  general  style  lacked  In  variety, 
perhaps,  but  he  knew  .how  to  male# 
emotional  appeal  vrithout  resort  to 
sensational  methods.  His  singing  -won 
his  audience  from  the  start  and  the 
Spanish  songs  aroused  much  enthu- 
siasm. Ills  eccompantsti  Miss  Ina 
Grange,  gave  him  amateurish  support, 
and  this  was.  especially  detrimental  to 
his  delivery  In  the  operatic  airs. 

Bruno  Walter  Gets  Ovation, 

Bruno  Walter,  guest  conductor  of 
the  New  Tork  Symphony  Orchestra,  1 
conducted  his  farewell  performance  of  I 
the  season  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  His  final  offering  was  aj 
fine  and  impressive  reading  of  the! 
Brahms  C minor  symphony.  No.  1, 
■jvhich  resulted  at  Its  close  In  a tumult- 
uous ovation  from  orchestra  and  audi- 
ence. As  a preparation  for  Brahms’s 
mighty  epic  the  program  also  Included 
Hans  Pfltaner's  overture.  “Katchen 
A'ou  Heilbroun,”  and  Haydn’s  sym- 
phony in  D IB.  and  H„  10).  1 

Mr.  Walter  has  long  since  "won  a 
high  positi'jn  In  the  estcen  and  regard 
of  discriminating  'musical  audiences,  j 
In  his  conducting  yesterday  were  evi- 
dent his  rich  mtUrtanshlp,  his  fine  re- 
gard for  rhythms  and  remote  but  sig- 
nificant phrases,  and  hla  power  of 
welding  a multitude  of  musical  details 
into  sn  Impreaslve,  coherent  ensemble. 
His  reading  of  the  Brahms  symphony 
was  a masterpiece  In  the  erection  of  a 
musical  structure  which  rose  In  beau- 
tiful curves,  in  surging  rhythms,  Ir 
tender  accents  to  the  final  pages 
which  successfully  storm  the  very 
gates  of  heaven — a Resurrection  sym- 
phony If  there  ever  was  one. 

Miles  Case  Boyd  Sings. 

Miles  Case  Boyd,  barytone,  gave  a 
song  recital  In  Town  Hall  yesterday 
aflemoon,  offering  songs  by  Falco- 
nlerJ,  Cestl.  Monteverde,  Schumann 
pthfU’B,  H.%  SfixfiRled  ft  fileaflunt 

voice,  not  very  Impressive  In  voiuuie, 
but  used  with  intelligence  and  sensi- 
tive phrasing.  His  diction  ■was  ad- 
mirable. 

Other  e.vcnt.s  of  a crowded  musical 
week  end  included  Miss  Tsa  Kremer’s 
song  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  eve- 
ning. with  Leon  Rosenbloom.  pianist, 
i.nd  M.  Buknik,  cellist.  Miss  Kremer’s 
interesting  recitals  are  familiar,  and 
she  was  In  exceptionally  good  voice 
last  evening. 

There  was  also  the  usual  S'tjnday 
night  concert  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  consisting  of  excerpts 
from  Rossini,  Wagner,  Verde  and 
others.  The  .soloists  Included  the 
Misses  Charlotte  Ryan.  Sabanleeva. 
Marion  Tciva  and  Messrs.  Picco.  Tib- 
bett.  Mardones,  Tokatyan,  Edmund 
Burke  and  Altglass.  Karl  Riedel  and 
Paul  Eisler' conducted. 


■S 


miirle  ,11  e»|>eCte1  ■ : p- 1'  ■ i ‘ 

h-eis  with  over'  --s'lrm  po'  ‘ ■: 

S'lllty  con  "ienrr  t.,  d|ie;-l  -i  , i 1 .' 
till  r aceumulateil  w ibh  o i .'ri-n* 

/ ■ : jn*  1 making  U-n  ' : ” 

liuppy.  The  speeUei  also  in-nt:  •;  I 
the  career  of  Mr.  Zuni  ufiin  l‘  o lim' 
when  hnlh  were  s-sor'itert  wi;ii  t!: 

late  I IT-  ...  Hainmer^teln’r  Manh;.'  an 
Opera  House.  The  ore  heat,  t pl*=  ed 
Beethoven’a  Fifth  Symphony  si  d 
Hugo  Riesenfeldllg  "RomnnUc  — v-r 
tiire.” 


The  l>-agiie  i>(  Compoaert 
The  ...nti;i  t of  th-  lnien:.e  nid  : 'Me 
ragan:.<-.ni  of  Kran.e  -o  .MHlIpieii..  ■ =“'m 
with  fiagiaiic  e of  l,.Tlm  beauty . n 1 Ihf 
restles”  enibiislasm  of  PkuI  Hlndemllb. 
who  <lngs  tlie  ■■•.ennanle  irartltlon,  made 
ths  concert  of  modern  mu.-ic  given  by  the 
l.eagiie  of  I ■ninp..7iers  at  the  Forty  eighth 
.Street  Tlieaire  l.asi  night  a memorable  one. 

rhlefly  signlfKaiil,  of  eourve,  w;ir  the 
niiieh  heralded  "Set'e  I’anzonl”  of  M&ll- 
ptero,  a unique  coneeptlon  of  the  synlliesiR 
of  dramatic  action  and  music  In  a mollified 
(iperatlc  form.  Here  are  a aerier  of  dra 
matic  incidents,  with  no  direct  fiioughl  or 
plot  coniiecMons.  but  riosely  bound  in  a 
unity  of  nai^e  folklore  feeling,  each  inci- 
dent pregnant  with  the  vitality  of  human 
passions.  The  snng»  are  tint  ii’-ed  as 
[vehicles  for  speeiih.  but  ar®  sung  In  the 
I natural  course  of  dramatic  action,  w hifli 
Is  conveyed  l.y  panloifiime.  l.a.sl  niglit 
Ihere  was  no  attempt  to  '.tago  the  vieual 
action,  and  that  offered  a fertile  field  for 
Imagery  in  the  auditor's  mind  an  imagery 
facilitated  and  rlcb°ned  by  lb"  miiaic. 

So  the  incident  in  which  a .street  singer 
persuades  th®  young  wife  of  a bliiltl  beg- 
gar to  abandon  him  seemed  strangely 
poignant.  Another  scene  finds  a girl  pray- 
ing beside  a corpse,  while  the  strains  of 
,a  serenade,  ever  more  impassioned,  are 
heard  from  without.  Finally  the  lover 
bursts  into  the  room,  .sees  the  corpse  and 
tails  on  his  knees.  A third  scene  has  a 
lilting,  ribald  song  by  a drunkard  before 
the  house  where  a young  man  has  en- 
tered to  court  a girl. 

These  songs,  with  the  hlghl.v  sophisti- 
cated orchestration  that  was  vigorously 
presented  by  Tulllo  Serafin,  ultra-modet  n 
as  they  are  in  harmonic  construction, 
nevertheless  ha^e  a strikingly  simple  and 
fresh  beauty.  They  seem  essentially  sub- 
jective. and  that  lends  a fourth  dimen- 
sion to  the  operatic  action  that  ts  enrich- 
ing. 

Outstanding  in  the  work  of  the  vocal 


soloists  was  the  serenade  of  .Ml>ert  Rappo- 
port. Richard  Hale  and  Lucilla  De  Ves.  cvi 
al.so  gave  emlnenllv  approprhate  rendi- 
tions. Miss  De  X'e.scovi  was  heard  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  however,  in  the  Stagionj 
Italiche  of  Malipiero.  One  of  these,  a set- 
ting for  a poem  of  d’.^nnunzio,  "In  Praiae 
of  Ptimmei-  is  a p.articularly  trying  one 
for  the  singer,  expressive  as  the  orchestral 
arrangement  may  be. 

j Hindemnth  was  representeil  last  night 
by  a trio,  opus  31.  for  violin,  viola  and 
i cello  that  seemed  chiefly  important  for  the 
[testimony  it  offered  of  the  painstaking 
[preparation  Messrs.  Besrodny.  Stillman 
and  Shuk  had  gone  through. 

His  Kammermuslk,  how-ever.  Is  a color- 
ful experience.  A banal  German  fox  tro. 
resounds  through  a maze  of  whirling  poly- 
phonies and  restless  rhythms,  avowedly 
representative  of  the  chaos  In  flermany  In 
1921.  The  w-ork  did  seem  like  the  weeping 
of  a movie  arcomp.anist  improvising  a 
rambling  score  for  the  big  feature  film 
"tt-ar"— on  a vast  sliver  screen  of  Europ'-  s 
turmoil. 


Symphonic  Society's  Free  Concert. 

. The  Criterion  Theater  w.is  filled  loj 
capacity  yesterday  to  hc^r  Josiah  | 
Izuro  conduct  the  eighth  free  concert  ] 
;of  the  Sunday  S.vmphonic  Society. ' 
[Estelle  Llcbling.  soprano,  was  the 
[soloist.  She  sang  two  selections  from 
Maurice  Ravel's  "Shcherezade," 
"A.sia”  and  "The  Enchanted  Fl’Jte." 

The  surprise  of  the  concert,  how 
ever,  was  the  appearance  of  Willi. un 
iGuard  of  the  Metropolitan  < tpera 
IHoiisc  as  a speechmaker.  Mr.  Guard 


Miles  Case  Boyd,  Baritone.  Heard. 

.Miles  C-dse  Boyd  gave  "The  Two  Gren- 
kdlcts’’  and  other  lyrics  of  .Schumann  In 
unaccustomed  Italian  and  not  Gej-num 
text  at  a matinee  recital  at  the  Town 
Hall  yesterday,  assisted  by  Umbero 
Plsanl  at  the  piano.  The  singer,  a young 
baritone,  began  with  old  Italian  airs, 
and.  after  an  excerpt  from  “TannhaO- 
added  modem  Italian  songs  of 
an  old  English  melody  and  the 
insn  "Mother  Mactiree.”  Mr.  Boyd, 
although  nervous,  sang  agrwably  when 
not  straining  for  dramatic  effect. 


(tosti, 

Irish 


fncent  Ballester,  Spanish  barytone 
.he  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
In’ed  marked  capacity  for  the  concert 
ll  in  his  first  recital  here  yesterday 
nrnoon  at  Carnegie  Hall.  His  pro- 
fm  began  with  an  Italian  group,  in- 
f Jing  “Largo  al  Factotum”  from  “The 
Jrher  of  Seville,”  followed  by  a 
lench  group,  with  the  Toreador  song 
fjm  "Carmen,”  in  Spanish,  and  songs 
Leoni,  A.  Walter  Kramer  and 

rF.ana-Zucca.  Ina  Grange  was  the  ac- 
r ompanist. 

Mr.  Ballester  displayed  a powerful 
voice,  of  unruffled,  resonant  tones,  de- 
spite a slight  sense  of  effort  in  some 
top  notes,  musicianly  phrasing  and  in- 
terpretative skill,  especially  in  his 
Spanish  songs,  “Granadinas,”  Kurt 
Schindler’s  arrangement  of  "El  Pano,” 
and  a soldier  song  by  Serrano.  En- 
cores were  called  for  and  granted. 

Another  barytone.  Miles  Case  Boyd, 
sang  yesterday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall, 
offering  numbers  by  Falconieri,  Cesti 
and  Monteverde,  Haydn  and  Wagner 
arias,  three  Schumann  songs  in  Italian, 
three  by  Tost  and  numbers  in  English. 
Mr.  Boyd’s  voice  had  an  agreeable  qual- 
ity of  tone  in  its  softer  notes,  but 
some  notes  of  more  volume  produced 
a certain  effort,  some  tremolo  and  a 
lessened  clearness.  Umbert  Pisani  was 
accompanist. 


He  was  .uviipf ed  by  Ttea trice  Mack, 
soprano,  who  contributed  a group  of 
-ongs  and  Ophelia's  air  from  ■''Ham- 
lef  and  sang  the  duet  from  “Rigo- 
letto"  with  him.  Vito  Carnevali  was 
his  accompanist,  .lu.sf  before  the  con- 
cert Odr.  Gigli  returned  hi.s  fee,  a mat- 
ter of  .something  over  $2,000,  which 
generous  act  raided  the  evening’s 
gross  receipts  to  $6.r>00. 

■\t  the  same  hour  in  .ieolian  Hall 
Katherine  Bacon  gave  her  last  piano 
recital  of  the  season,  playing  the  Mo- 
zart O major  .sonata,  the  Chopin 
13  flat  minor,  a group  by  T/iapunoff 
and  otlier  shorter  works.  At  Town 
Hall  Florestinc  Fortier,  .soprano,  sang 
Brahms,  Medtner  and  others,  includ- 
ing a group  of  songs  by  Alfred  Lali 
berte,  the  composer-piani.sl . who  act 
ed  as  her  accompanist. 


By^W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

, — -idowska  g-ave  a com 

eighteenth  century  music  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  She 
played  harpsichord  and  piano  in  turn  with  the  aid  of  a small 
orchestra  conducted  by  Willem  Mengelberg  and  also  in  solo 

TKrt  i -r-wt  . % . ^ 


Mme,,  Wan^^^^ndowska  gave  a concert  of  seventeenth  and 


own 


Isa  Kremer,  the  “internaponal  bal-  [ 
ladist,”  who  seems  able  to  sing  in  any| 
language  with  equal  ese,  gave  her  sec- ' 
ond  recital  of  the  season  last  night  at 
Carnegie  Hall  for  another  large  audi- 
ence. Seven  languages  weer  used  in  \ 
her  program:  Russian,  Italian,  English, 
Yiddish,  French,  German  and  Polish. 

Miss  Kremer’s  entertainment,  with  its|' 
emphasis  on  the  expressive  aspect  of 
her  singing  rather  than  the  vocal,  was, 
relished  with  the  usual  warmth,  and  the' 
balladist  was  called  on  for  numerou^ 
encores  during  her  vivacious  perform^ 
ance.  M.  Bukinik,  cellisti,  played  two 
groups  of  solos,  and  Leon  Rosenbloomj 
the  accompanying  pianist,  also  figured 
as  a soloist. 

i-v  J 
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1 By  Deems  Taylor  ! 

The/  opera  season  is  waning.  The 
j ear's  Ja.sl  new  production.  ’'Pelleas 
et  JIe!i.sande,"  has  been  .safely 
launched,  and  ;\Ir.  Gatti -Ciisazza  is 
scattering  special  matinees  wdth'  the 
reckless  lavishness  of  an  iniprc.sario 
who  has  nothing  left  on  his  mind  but 
to  use  up  all  the  comp,a»iy's  unfilled 
I engagements.  There  were  tw'o  sched- 
I uled  for  this  week,  aside  from  tlYe 
usual  li.sl,  and  more  will  probably 
follow. 

T!ie  first  of  tiic  specials  happened 
yesterday  afternoon,  a benefit  for  the 
Metrgpoli tan's  emergency  fund.  The 
large  audience  that  gathered  early 
ueard  a potpourri  bill  made  up  of  the’ 
lourth  act  of  "Pvigoletto,’’  the  second  j 
: i i of  "Uomeo  et  .luliette.”  tlie  third  | 
•tet  of  ’’Dio  Walkuere,’’  and  the  secomi 
aet  of  ’'rarmcri.''  ! 

- In  tlic  evening,  inosi  of  the  re-' 
•viamder  of  the  company  collaborated: 
upon  a double  bill  that  raised  Ihe 
•lay's  quota  of  lyric  works  to  six. 
"Petrushka’’  began  the  proceedings, 
with  Mr.  Bolm  in  the  title  role.  .Miss 
Galli  5 the  Ballerina.  Mr.  Bonfiglio  as 
foe  Moor  and  Mr,  Hartlk  as  tho-show- 
man.  Mr.  Serafin's  conducting  vied  in 
brilliancy  with  Mr.  Soudelklne’s 
jsoenerv,  "Tja  Boheme”  followed,  con- 
i ducted  by  Mr.  Pa  pi.  Mr.  Tokatyan 
leaped  into  the  breach  to  replace  Mr. 
l/auri-Volpi,  who  was  indisposed. 
The  remainder  of  *hc  cast  included  - 
Messr.s.  fii'otti,  Ananian,  ij'Angelo  and 
Didiir,  M sp  Hunter,  who  wa.”  a,  capti- 
vating Miisetta,  and  Miss  Mueller,! 
who  acted  MitP:  delighiftilly.  but 

sang  withou'  nuch  pow’br  or  disAl 
tinetpess.  I 

. Gig...  abou’  the  only  unoccu-  ' 
pieif  .'.f  tropolilan  t"nor  on  the  day’s 
rost;  r.  took  a bu.sman’s  holiday  by 
giviiig  . ' ciial  in  Carnegie  Hal)  for 

th#  Jrenefi*  of  tlK  "Ca.sa  del  Sold-ato”  . 
of  Rome.  ,\n  audience  that  packed  ' 
the  ho’x'ic  f.eom  roof  to  stage  greeted 
him  with  ;he  season’s  iargest  and 
h;.ie-t  asiortnieut,  of  applau.se,  eheors 
and  brtivo.s  and  fairly  smothered  him 
with  f.'ri;,;  offeriiig."!.  His  program 
o«)rni>r;.v(j  two  group.s  of  song.=!,  io- 
gcf.a  r ith  a.ria  - 'rorn  ’’M.'irta.’’  "Ia> 
Floy  ;;  'i'.':’'  and  ‘'L'Eu.sir  d’Amore." 


Young  Tenor  Makes  His  Debut. 

David  Putterrnan.  cantor,  announcetl 
as  the  youngest  of  Am’erican  tenors, 
gave  hi.s  first  recital  here  last  night 
at  Town  Hall.  He  had  many  assist- 
ants, namely,  the  Hazomir  Clioral 
Society  of  fifty  mixed  'voices,  from 
New’ark,  N.  J.,  Zavel  Zllbcyts,  con- 
ductor: Philip  Morrell,  violinist,  and 
Miss  Gladys  Brady  and  Arthur  Kline 
at  the  piano.  Many  selections  In  the 
list  for  tenor,  chorus,  or  tenor  and 
chorus,  were  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 

Zilherts.  Other  numbers  -Included  an 
air  from  Gluck’s  "Iphigenie  en  Taur- 
ide”  and  the  "Hullelujah”  chorus  from 
the  "Messiah.” 

The  recital,  wdiich  was  practically 
a varied  ptusical  entertainment,  had 
pleasing  features.  Mr<  Putterrnan, 
who  to  the  casual  eye  seemed  to  be 
about  - twenty-five  years  of  age,  dis- 
closed a voice  of  delightful  quality, 
of  light  volume  but  good  carrying 
power.  ' His  singing  had  faults  of  tone 
emission  which  can  easily  be  eradi- 
cated. He  wfas,  however;  able  to 
produce  a tone  generally  smooth,  if 
not  always  firm,  and  his  expression 
of  sentiment  was  attractive.  In  the 
solo  part  of  Sulzer's  “Adon  Olom”  hiu 
regard  for  text  w’as  very  praise- 
worthy. He  Is  an  artist  who  tvill  no 
doubt  be  heard  here  again  as  ht 
has  a voice  and  a tale.nt  for  interpre- 
tation. The  clj^orus  gave  evidence  of 

lrarm';;rmru';h  numbers  as  Zhberts’s 
”Zio;i  Tamossi,”  but  showed  need  of^/,/,  ,3,,^ 
still  more  development.  JIi’.  Morred 
played  some  violin  solos  by  Gluck- 


xMc  wiiiprisea  Ffiiiip  Jiimanuel 

Bach  s concerto  in  C minor  .for  haimsichord,  strings,  horns 
and  wood  wind,  the  larghetto  from  Mozart’s  “Coronation” 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra;  two  polonaises  by  Wilhelm 
Friedemann  Bach  and  laendler  and  waltzes  by  Mozart,  all  for 
piano  solo,  and  Haydn’s  D major  concerto  for  harpsichord' 
and  orchestra.  According  to  her  custom,  she  used  her 
variants  and  cadenzas  in  the  pieces  requiring  them. 

Xotbipg  now  can  be  said  abou f J 

Idme.  ,L;indow.«k.'i’s  art.  Its  exquisite, 
finish  Is  beyond  dogoription.  Ifs  tech-^ 
hical  ceftainty — the  sureness  of  the'i 
touch  and  the  perfect  suitability  of  | 

‘.he  tonal  response  to  the  unerring  J 
nrti.stlc  conception — is  something  that  i 
'■nly  a musician  or  a very  sensitive  i 
listener  can  perfectly  appreciate.  The  - 
possession  of  such  a technic  is  in 
itself  a proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
very  finely  organized  musical  tem- 
perament. Nothing  leas  could  have 
developed  it. 

But  Mme.  Landowska  uses  her 
technic  a.s  a means,  not  an  end.  She  ; 
has  .’<0.  thoroughly  saturated  herself  | 
in  the  spirit  of  seventeenth  and  eigh-  [ 
teenth  century  music  that  she  plays! 

’■t  back  into  vivid  life  and  presenti 
|ai-tuality.  Her  interpretations  are 
new  creation.s  of  thing.s  left  to  perish 
of  neglect.  Flow  many  music  lo^■'•rs: 
ever  before  heard  the  two  polonaist 
of  Friedemann  Bach?  And  ho«’  galdly 
Would  those  who  heard  them  last 
levenlng  hear  them  again,  provided 
hey  were  again  so  beautifully  played. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  admirable 
irogram  notes  of  the  player.  Mme. 

-landowska’s  Inquiries  into  old  music 
lave  equipped  her  as  an  aufhorltyl 
bccond  to  none  in  Europe.  She  writes! 
with  enthusiasm,  but  with  sound! 
knowledge  and  a keen  critical  sensei 
|3f  proportion.  Every  student  of! 
music  can  learn  much  from  her  writ-; 
ings  and  real  irjjjslc  lovers  arc  stu- 
dents to  the  end. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  lately  added  to  his 


and  last  evening  he  again  showed  1 
him.sclf  to  be  a genuinely  sympa 


..  Society  was 

, . . praiseworthy  In  all  it  did.  The  con- 

Misi  Silba,  Pianist,  Plays.  i-'ert  was  one  of  the  high  lights  of  a 


Miss  Murl  Silba  gave  a second  piano 
recital  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
This  artist  was  recently  heard  in  New 
York  in  recital  after  several  years’ 
absence,  during-  which  she  appeared 
with  orchestra  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Formerly  she  was  known  hero  as  a 
player  of  certain  merits,  showing 
much  brilliant  finger  technic,  with  no 
little  feeling  for  balance  and  style. 
Her  performance'  yesterday  did  not 
show  all  the  advancement  in  her  art 
to  be  expected.  In  a gl’oup  of  pieces 
by  old  masle.r.s  and  Chopin's  B minor | 
sonata  there  was  a metronomic  ten-, 
dency  of  tone  and  color  in  her  read-; 
ings  and  with  little  poetic  grace  or 
charm.  Her  finger  technic  was  facile 
but  not  entirely  accurate,  and  her  In- 
tentions evidently  were  at  all  times 
serious.  Among  the  otker  pieces  in 
her  list  were  I.eschetizky’s  “GIgue  a 
L’Antica”  and  Godard's  "Fin  Courant.” 
She  had  a very  friendly  audience. 


tiic  01  ci 

rich  season  and  a delight  which  those. ; 
itresent  will  surely  cherish  in  their 
inemorios. 


Murl  Silba,  a pianist  ■who  has  played 
Infrequently  In  ■Ne'Si'  York  In  the  past, 
gave  a recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  There  is  a certain 
brilliance  in  her  playing,  which  ef- 
fective where  brilliance  is  wanted. 
But  she  carried  her  forceful  methods 
tfjo  far  In  Chopin  B minor  sonata. 
The  delicate  traceries  of  the  first 
movement  should  have  been  played 
lightly.  Had  she  played  with  more 
sentiment  and  less  strength,  her  per 
formance  would  have  been  more  en- 
joyable. 

violinist.  Mr.  Putterrnan  has  a | 

natural  voice,  but  he,  apparently,  has 
studied  very  little.  At  least,  his  en- 
tertainment had  more  the  character 
of  an  informal  musical  gathering  for 
friends  than  of  a professional  recital. 


Muri  Silba  Gives  2tl  Recital 

Of  Season  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Muri  Silba,  who  reappeared  here  in 
February  after  an  absence  of  five  years, 
gave  her  second  piano  recital  of  the 
season  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  beginning  mainly  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  vrith  Handel’s  D minor 
Variations  and  pieces  bj'  Hummel,  Bach 
and  Scarlatti.  Chopin’s  B minor 
sonata  was  the  principal  number  of  the 
list,  with  Brahms,  Liszt  and  Rach- 
maninoff and  a miscellaneous  group 
following. 

As  before.  Miss  Silba  gave  a pro- 
ficient and  promising  performance,  | 
with  vigor  and  marked  technical  polish, 
apart  from  one  place  that  suggested 
a slip,  in  her  early  numbers.  The 
Chopin  sonata  was  played  with  com- 
mand of  the  notes,  discreet  variations 
of  pace  and  satisfactory  color  and  ex- 
pression.  An  audience  of  fair  size 
gave  cordial  support  and  received  ; 
encores.  m,  a/«  / ( . ' 

Gala  Concert  by  Nearly  900  Smgera 
Thera  were  856  of  them  the  As 
sociated  Glee  Clubs  of  America  Singeis-, 
“ tU  M.lropom»  opera 
last  night  and  they  represented  fifteen 
glee  clubs  in  this  neighborhood.  Bruno 
Huhn  of  the  Banks  Glee  ^as  first  at  the 
baton,  with  an  old  Lutheran 
Andrews  conducted  as  a ,?fuff  lead- 

,.„g,  -JolrP  peel." 

"r'“  bSS  slid”..' 

SrStin  -aIS..  P?d...a"  la  -llol.  »•, 

audience  joined  from  the  book  of  wor 
English. 


Neighborhood  Playhouse  Gives  Its  Annual 
Dance  Festival 

The  Neighborhood  Playhouse  panto- 
mimes presented  last  evening  ranged 
space  and  time  for  their  subijects,  opening 
with  "The  Legend  of  the  Dance,”  a 
medieval  interlude  by  Agnes  Morgan,  with 
music  by  Lily  Hyland,  and  continuing 
with  a three-part  piece,  which  began  In 
the  remote  past,  gave  us  a glimpse  of  the 
mechanistic  present  and  then  took  us, 
wfith  the  strikingly  effective  aid  of  the 
clavllux,  or  color-organ.  Into  a crystalilno 
and  geometric  future. 

Few  of  the  festivals  given  In  the  Grand 
I street  playhouse  during  the  ten  years  it 
has  devoted  itself  to  such  matters  have 
been  so  interesting  as  these,  particularly 
the  second.  Miss  Morgan’s  Interlude  is  a 
skillfully  -written  and  played  piece,  with 
the  scene  laid  in  heaven  and  a number 
of  more  or  less  well-known  characters 
taking  part.  Including  St.  Peter,  the  Vir 
gin  Mary,  St.  Cecilia,  etc. 

It  concerns  itself  chiefly  w’ith  the  life  and 
fortune  of  a dancing  maid,  Musa,  who  is 
so  filled  -with  the  impulse  to  dance  that  she 
catches  the  eye  of  King  David,  master  of 
the  light  fantastic  among  the  heavenly 
hosts,  and  is  persuaded  by  him  to  lead  a 
life  of  complete  self-denial,  which  eventu- 
ally lands  her  In  the  celestial  regions. 

'I  Without  attempting  to  detail  the  plot  of 
1 the  Interlude  any  further,  one  may  say 
that  it  was  played  in  just  the  right  spirit, 
there  was  to  be  felt  a great  deal  of  the 
altogether  human  and  friendly  attitude  of 
medieval  folk  toward  their  saints  and  gods. 
If  there  were  space  it  ■would  be  worth  while 
to  give  credit  to  the  many  members  of  the 
cast.  Ann  Schmidt,  'a-ho  mimed  Musa, 
though,  must  have  a word  for  her  beauti- 
ful dancing. 

"Sooner  or  I/ater,”  a dance  satire  by 
Irene  Lewlsohn,  -with  music  by  Emerson 
Whithorne,  told  the  story  in  pantomlnae 
of  an  ancient  ritual,  portrayed  the  hectic 
and  mechanical  life  of  the  present  day  and 
gave  a perfectly  delicious  take-off  .on  Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s  "Follies.”  adding,  as  a third  part, 
a glimpse  into  the  future. 

The  clavllux  proved  intensely  Interest- 
ing as  a source  for  setting  and  atmos- 
phere. The  attempt  to  tell  a definite  and 
cuperete  story  of  a murder  with  It  brought 
laughter,  but  it  was  the  laughter  of  peo- 
ple who  are  surprised  and  startled,  and 
to  one  spectator,  at  least,  it  seemed  amaz- 
ingly and  significantly  effective. 

Those  theatregoers  in  New  York  who 
have  found  It  -n’orth  while  to  journey  to 
Grand  street  for  past  dance  festivals 
should  not  miss  this  one. 


rollicking  old  glees  with  music  of  tenderrfj 
sentiment,  such  as  the  Wilhelm  Gerickesj 
"Autumn  Sea,”  led  by  Frank  Kasschad; 
Horatio  Parker's  "Lamp  in  the 
under  Kalph  Grosvenor;  Cadman's  "Landl 
of  the  Sky  Blue  Water,”  led  by  John! 
Hyatt  Brewer,  and  Palmgren's  "Summerj 
Evening,”  led  by  Edward  Zeiner.  Mar-1 
shall  Bartholomew  and  Theodore  ^ an| 
Yorx  led  other  songs,  while  Joseph  Y®"', 
nelly  marked  a popular  climax  -with  "The| 
Sword  of  Ferrara,”  and  H.-  Thompsonj 
Rodman  led  his  club  in  unison  in  "AI 
Plainsman's  Song.” 

As  soloist.  Reinald  Werrenrath.  fornwrj 
baritone  of  the  Metropolitan  itself,  tooki 
an  early  encore  after  the  buccaneer  f| 
song.  "Captain  Stratton’s  Fancy.”  bvl 


nglish.  ,u«rTiated  the  song.  ’’captain  onanuuo  ^ 

A program  of  contrasts  ■ Deems  Taylor,  and  later  in  the  prograir 


awrence  Gilman 


‘'Faust'’  With  a New  Devil:  Mr. 
Bobncn’s  Mephisto  in 
Gounod’s  Opera 

Michael  Bohnen,  the  Metropolitan’s 
Irrepressible  basso,  is  the  perfect 
nonconformist  of  opeie.  Ho  and  tra- 
dition are  about  as  likely  to  meet  ns 
Mr.  Kiplinir’s  East  and  West:  and  this, 
in  his  case,  is  all  to  the  good.  Mr. 
Bohnen  is  one  of  that  exceedingly  small 
group  of  artists  in  any  field  who  in- 
cline you  to  accept  from  them  what  you 
would  never  dream  of  accepting  from 
any  one  else.  For  Mr.  Bohnen,  despite 
the  things  one  regrets  in  him  — his 
ataginess,  his  self-consciousness,  his  in- 
Bister.ce  upon  being  the  bride  at  every 
dramatic  w'edding  and  the  corpse  at 
every  lyric  wake — is  nevertheless  the 
possessor  of  extraordinary  gifts. 

• • • 

You  may  dislike  his  Wotan  in  “Die 
Walkure,”  an  embodiment  curiously 
without  pathos,  without  high  dignity 
— for,  whatever  contempt  you  may  have 
for  Wotan’s  character,  the  music  that 
Wagner  allots  to  him  in  “Die  Walkure” 
is  almost  invariably  noble.  Yet  the 
power,  the  vividness,  the  variety  of 
histrionic  invention  which  Mr.  Bohnen’s 
impersonation  displays,  the  command- 
ing authority  of  the  actor’s  person-' 
ality,  are  not  easy  to  resist.  You  may 
question  his  Sachs  because  of  its  lack 
of  poetry  and  inwardness,  its  persistent 
o^'e^emphasis;  you  may  wonder  why, 
as  the  Wotan  of  “Rheingold,”  Mr. 
Bohnen  chooses  to  unbosom  himself  so 
freely,  and  thus  give  disproportionate 
emphasij  to  an  unimportant  phase  of  | 
bis  embodiment.  Nevertheless,  despite  I 
your  reservations,  you  will  in  all  prob-  < 
ability  be  aware  that  you  have  been  | 
observing  a singing-actor  of  exceptional  ' 
force  and  magnetism  and  histrionic  skill  I 
—an  actor  with  a superb  sense  of  the  j 
stage,  a singer  of  voice  and  tempera-  j 
ment,  an  artist  who,  whatever  he  does,  i 
is  always  engrossing  and  effectual. 
And  at  his  best  Mr.  Bohnen  is  magnif-  ! 
icent — his  Caspar  in  “Der  Freischiitz,”  * 
his  Hagen  in  “Gbtterdammerung”  are  > 
among  the  remarkable  portrayals  of 
the  contemporary  lyric  theater. 

* • * 

No  doubt  there  were  apprehensive 
shudders  among  those  who  most  sedu- 
lously trim  the  wick  of  operatic  tradi- 
tion when  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Bohnen  would  sing  the  role  of  Mephis- 
topheles  in  Gounod’s  “Faust”  at  the 
Metropolitan  — a role  as  thickly  inr 
crusted  with  tradition  as  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Cha- 
liapin, as  we  all  remember,  ruffled  the 
trrnimers  exceedingly  when  hi 


blandly  out  of  his  part  to  nckHBWlf'URo 
the  opplausi'  oftor  his  first  act  cavatina. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Bohnen  scruple  to  .imirk 
and  bow  at  his  applauding  audience 
after  his  "Voau  d’or.” 

Kathleen  Howard  was  the  Martha. 
Ellen  Dnlo.ssy  the  Siobel,  Paolo  Anan 
ian  the  Wagner.  Mr.  Hassflmans,  very 
much  at  ouso  in  Gounod's  Zion,  con- 
ducted well. 

By  Deems  1 aylor  | 


I first  amused  himself  with  Gounod’s 
devil  at  the  Metropolitan;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Boh- 
j lien  would  go  Mr.  Chaliapin  one  better, 
at  least,  in  his  dealings  with  the  rdle. 
I Mr.  Bohnen  sang  his  first  Mephistophc- 
I les  at  the  Metropolitan  last  night  in 
I French;  and  it  i.s  not  likely  that  many 
of  those  who  heard  and  saw  it  ■will 
soon  forget  it,  whether  t^hey  approve  it 
or  not. 

It  was  like  no  Mephistopheles  that 
we  have  ever  seen  at  the  Metropolitan, 
this  huge,  enveloping,  bull-voiced 
devil,  garbed  in  smoke  gray,  who  hov- 
ered over  Siebel  and  Marta  like  a gi- 
gantic, maleficent  bat,  a nightbird  of 
evil  whose  form  was  mysteriously 
merged  into  the  falling  dusk  of  Mar- 
guerite’s garden — this  utterly  un-Gallic 
Devil,  speaking  the  French  of  Berlin, 
singing  at  times  with  neither  grace  nor 
expertness,  yet  sharing  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  imagination. 

* * • 

Mr.  Bohnen  was  obviously  nervous, 
and  will  give  a better  account  tf  him- 
self at  his  second  “Faust.”  He  had 
never  sung  Mephistopheles  before  in 
French — nor,  we  understand,  had  he 
sung  any  role  in  the  French  tongue 
before  last  night.  No  wonder  he  was 
perturbed,  and  ^hat  his  singing  and 
his  enunciation  were  insecure;  no  won- 
der he  muffed  some  of  his  business  in 
the  second  scene. 

Yet  this  was  a performance  of  sin- 
gular power;  neither  subtle  nor  sinis- 
ter, often  thickfingered  and  overcomic; 
yet  achieved  with  enormous  gusto  and 
vitality;  and  it  was  stormily  applauded 
by  the  audience,  which  rewarded  Mr. 
Bohnen  with  repeated  curtain  calls. 


_ Ed'ward  Johnson  was  an  admirable 
Faust,  poetic  and  distinguished  in  ac- 
tion, beautifully  adroit  in  song. 

The  Marguerite  of  Marie  Sundelius 
was  persuasive  through  its  sincerity, 
simplicity,  restraint,  its  true  charm. 


Till-  Amvrlc.H.n  Orchestral  Society, 
which  ir  maintained  for  the  highly  de- 
■<lrabli'  purpose  of  giving  young  In- 
strumentalists practical  training  In 
the  routine  of  symplionlc  playing,  gave 
ll.s  second  concert  of  the  season  at  the 
Town  .Hall  la.st  night,  under  the  baton 
of  Chalmers  Clifton.  The  two  purely 
orchestral  numbers  on  the  prograjn 
were  the  Beethoven  eighth  symphony 
and  the  Good  I''riday  spell  from  “Par- 
sifal." In  addition,  Hrols  Saslowsky 
sang  three  songs  from  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason's  "Russians’’  suite  for  baritone 
and  orchestra,  and  Blanca  del  Vecchlo 
played  the  CHykovsky  piano  concerto. 
The  concert  was  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  New  Y'ork  University. 

Ono  might  be  forgiven  for  Expect- 
ing a certain  degree  of  amateurish- 
ness In  the  playing  of  what  is,  funda- 
mentall.v,  a student  organization.  Bu-t 
while  the  Concert  last  night  was  no 
startling  exhibition  of  orchestral  vir- 
tuosity, it  wa.s  very  far  from  Ixiing 
amateurish.  The  material  of  the 
society  is  decidedly  promising.  The 
string.s  arc  good  and  the  woodwind 
and  horns  arc  -well  blended  and  ex- 
cellent in  Intonation.  Mr.  Cliftion  led 
his  forces  ivitli  skill  and  ■musical  \in- 
derstanding,  and  they  responded  with 
playing  that  was  marked  by  enthu- 
siasm, generally  good  balance.s  and 
jprccision  of  attack. 

At  Aeolian  Hall,  meanwhile,  Myra 
Hess  was  giving  lifer  farewell  niano' 
recital  of  the  season  to  a large  audi- 
ence that  came,  early,  stayed  late,  and 
brought  flowers.  Her  program,  .sim- 
ple in  structure  if  not  in  coglent, 
comprl.sed  four  Bach  chorales  ar- 
ranged by  Busoni  and  Bfi.g.s  He.ss  her- 
self, four  of  Brahms’s  in'termezzi  and 
his  rhapsody.  Opus  119,'  and  Schu- 
mann’s symphonic  studies.  Tlierc 
were  encores,  of  course,  heaps  of 
them. 

The  unfailing  delight  of  Miss  Hess’s 
playing  seems  to  he  one  of  the  few 
things  that  can  really  be  counted  upon 
in  this  world  of  shifting  values.  One 
comes  away  from  a recital  of  hers 
with  the  sense  of  well  befng,  of  deep 
spiritiud  satisfaction  that  is  born  of 
contact  with  ripe,  assured. art.  Her 
imaginative  grasp  the  mu^c  is  so 
complete,  her  emotlona^i  resources  are 
so  amply  sufficient,  her  technical  com- 
mand I.S  always  so  perfect  and  so  self- 
effacing. 

They  speak  with  approval  of  the 
"femininity”  of  her  playing.  Jf  this 
means  its  sustained  beauty  and  ten- 
derne.ss,  jts.  But  in'the  sense  of  im- 
plying any  want  of  sturdiness  and 
breadth,  emphatically  no.  .She  is  one 
of  the  least  sentimental  pianists  of 
the  concert  stage,  for  she  never  makes 
the  mistake  of  confusing  ci'nietness 
with  languor.  Under  her  fingers;  the 
music  loses  its  vitality,  its  driving 
enerd’y.  Her  most,  soundless  inan- 
Isstmo  always  carries  a tense  romindeY 
of  llio  power  that  is  in  her  climaxes. 

The  secret  of  her  art  probably  lies 
in  her  perfect  sense  of  proportion. 
She  may  not  actually  possess  the 
str'ength  that  is  apparent  in  her  play- 
ing. Compared  tc-itli  the  torrential 
outbursts  of  a Rachmaninoff  her  most 
thundei>oius  efforts  miglit  seem  almost 
mild.  But  she  knows  her  poten- 
tialities, and  she  knows  how  to  draw 
to  scale.  Everything  she  plays  is  so 
(Nearly  perceived,  ..so  beautifully 
planned  and  guaged;  that  its  effective- 
ness is  nd  more  dependent  upon  its 
atxsoliitc  magnitude  llian  Is  the  im- 
pressiveness of  Rodin’s  “IjO,  rensoe” 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
hold  in  a man’s  hand. 


, - OTHER  MUSIC 

"Faust"  at  the  opera  brought  a new 
Mephistopholes  to  the.  Metropolitan — 
an  unexpected  and  startling  creation 
ami' some’  oyTe^’mezza  voce  sYn^ing  ' ^'fichael  Bohnen  which  Hv-as  so 
was  delightful.  Miss  Sundelius  and  1 forceful  vocally  and  draiTic.tically  so 
^ Mr.  Johnson,  by  the  way,  were  the  llmpressive,  that  he  was  forced  con- 
• . only  principals  who  stayed  in  their  mtantly  to  interrupt  his  sntanlc  activi- 
f i roles  while  the  curtain  was  up.  Valen-sftiqs  and  how  genial  acknowledgments 
tin  never  forgot  that  he  was  Mr.  deie  I • ^ 

Luca,  the  admired  ^a^tone,  and  came  I 


'to  II  vii  -iy  ■ iK-ii.'' ' I.  r 

'Buiin-n  111  Ml',  111  Mcij!Pi.»o  'i 

(.i  niiln  p 'v  r r 11  who  i ..  r. 

"Ilf  hi  to  111',  nwe-lnsiilrln)?  HI-;  In 
' I -p, . l.illiin  i i Ml)  • - 'rtirT)  Uio  mci  I ( 

!l'' i|  ii'vll  rii  Phallnpln  tir *  * >on  won 
'll  ,1  il  1,'isl  nivlit  If  tli.'it  .loadnl  , pirit 
jever  Haiti  li,'ipl"’n"l.  ThI-i  grim, 
-irdonlc  ligiirii  is  .sunfheii  In  .'i  li'  n 
ism.V  In  a dra.lh -head  dlfgiiii”  thai 
inilghi  liavM  Ih'i'Ii  droMmed  by 
|In  ills  presence  Ihi-r.  iian  bo  no  po-- 
jslble  doubt  alvmt  Iho  w ige.-;  of  sin  .and 
,tbn  blight  bo,  e.a.st.s  upon  the  Innocent 
, gambols  of  Ihc  merry  vlllagor.s  Is 
j thornnglvly  under.slandable. 

I 'I'broiigh  it  all  runs  an  irreslsttble 
i .sense  of  compassion  for  his  victim.s 
wjilcb  recalls  Walter  .Savage  Baudor's 
theory  that  T.ncifer  \m.s  the  only 
gentleman  In  "Paradise  Boat."  This 
suave  intorprctalion  ip  assisted 
greatly  by  Mr.  Bohnen’.s  excellent 
Frencli,  -which  only  In  occasional 
moments  lias  distant  overtones  from 
BajTentte.  It  was  ,a  difllcnlt 
achievement,  accomplished  witli  a 
finesse  and  artistry  which  captivated 
the  audience  In  a sense  of  delighted 
surprise  at  this  sudden  and  complete 
transformation  of  their  complete 
Wagnerian  basso. 

Edward  Johnson  wa.s  Fau.st  and 
Marie  .Sundelius  Marguerite — a ro- 
mantically touching  pair,  which  re- 
.stored  the  original 'va I uc.s  of  pathos 
to  these  lovers  that  is  so  often  dis- 
sipated by  two  of  ihe  mo.st  frequently 
nusca.st  roles  in  opera.  But  the  eve- 
ning really  belonged  to  Mephistophles 
and  Mr.  Bohen  in  one  of  the  most 
memorable  accomplishments  of  the  j 
season.  S. 


There  will  probably  be  plenty  of  dls- 
ou^lon  concerning  Mr.  Bohnori’a  con- 
ception of  the  role.  Mr.  Chaliapin 
not  long  ago  Mattered  the  classic 
lines  of  Gounod’s  operatic  vision  of 
the  arch  fiend  and  won  thunders  of 
applause  if  not  the  approval  of  those 
familiar  with  the  composer’s  own  Idea-s 
of  the  character.  The  operatic  ver- 
sions of  Goethe’s  Satanic  ruler  include, 
of  course,  the  sardonic,  sinister,  ma- 
chiafvelllan  Mephistofelea,  the  very 
devil  himself,  ,of  Arrigo  Bolto,  but  the 
arch  fiend  of  Gounod  Is  always  oper- 
atic and  always  a gentleman-^wn  gal- 
lant homme. 

Mr.  Bohnen  last  night  chose  the 
path  of  independenoe,  allthough  he 
hewed  closer  to  the  line  of  Gounod’s 
intent  than  the  heroic  Russian.  Gray 
was  his  dross  and  gray  his  makeup, 
face,  arms  and  hands,  gray  from  tip 
to  toe  save  for  a waving  red  plume, 
and  at  times  Mr.  Bohnen,  with  his 
huge  cloak,  resembled  a burly  medie- 
val monk  securely  encased  In  a far 
famed  facial  clay.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, his  dress  was  effective,  convinc- 
ing, and  quite  traditional,  although 
outdoing  Baklanoff  and  other  Rus- 
sians. The  composer  of  the  score 
once  said  of , Belanque,  the  original 
fiend,  “that  ho  was  an  Intelligent 
comedian  whoso  play,  physique  and 
voice  lent  themselves  admirably  to 
this  fantastic  and  Satanic  personage.”  • 
Mr.  Bohnen’s  comedy  was  of  the  broad 
Teutonic  variety,  and  his  physique 
was  not  Ideal.  But  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  given  much  care  and  thought 
to  his  role.  He  ^ade  a sinister  figure 
of  compelling,  ruthless  power.  He  was 
not  the  elegant  Gallic  gentleman  who 
parades  from  one  end  of  Gounod’s 
opera  to  the  other,  although  he  struck 
that  attitude  from  time  to  time.  But 
the  rolling,  sonorous  volume  of  hts 
voice,  his  massive  frame  and  his  ma- 
lignant humor  created  a creature  re-  j 
fleeting  diabolical,  brutal  strength  and  f 
the  will  to  crush  a world.  Mr.  Bohnen 
certainly  won  the  linguistic  honors  of ' 
the  evening.  His  French  diction  was 


remarkable,  the  more  so  considering 


this  -was  his  first  French  role  on  any 
' stage.  Although  Independent  In  his  i 
own  ideas,  he  kept  within  the  frame. ' 
an  Important  consideration,  toe 
“Faust”  Is  never  a star  opera  unless 
every  one  stars. 

Philharmonic’s  Tenth  Concert, 

The  tenth  and  final  concert  given  by 
tho  Philharmonic  Society  for  students 
took  place  In  Carnegie  Hall  last  night, 
i\Ith  Willem  Mengelberg  wielding  tho 
baton  and  Mme.  Yolanda  Mere  as 
soloist.  The  house  was  sold  out.  The 
program  consisted  of  Cesar  Franck’s 
I ) minor  symphony,  TschalkoWsky's 
second  piano  con-<»rto  and  Liszt’s  tone 


P ’ m,  ‘'T-isao  ■ *1'.  jneng^ioerg  n-'ii:. 

err.  r-q  with  quite  an  ovation  at  the 
rti-rt  find  he  received  mu'  h werm  I 
r'^oognlllon  later  on  d'lrlng  the  eve  ! 
blng.  , 

Mme.  Mero  ■was  very  auncessful  in  | 
bor  Interpretation  of  Tschalkowaky’s  j 
f.  m.ijor  concerto,  piaylng  It  wl'li  lln- 
mu«lrlru,"bip  and  brilllanoc,  atid  el.-  i 
war  aided  by  admirable  support  from  ! 
tho  on  hestra  In  thp  ncxximpaniroent.  j 
.She  has  evidently  epecinl  fondness  for' 
ihn  score,  -which  can.  however,  lay  no 
claim  to  tho  popular  favor  enjoyed  by 
tho  master's  concerto  In  B flat  minor 
Khe  ha.1  played  the  work  here  t < • ■ rai 
limes,  and  only  last  season  she  m|i- 
peared  In  It  at  two  other  of  the  Plill- 
harmonlc’s  series.  At  the  close  her 
fine  performance  was  warmly  ap- 
jilauded. 

Cesar  Franck’s  symphony  hsa  re- 
mained somewhat  In  the  backgroun-l 
•It  more  recent  orchestral  concerts  this 
winter,  Mr.  Mengelberg  conducted  It 
j at  a y'hllharmonlo  concert  during  tho 
-eason  of  1921-22.  His  reading  of  tho 
' beaaUful  work  last  night  vvaa  on  the 
wholo  filled  with  dignity  of  spirit  and  ' 
poetic  appreciation  of  highest  order. ' 
The  playing  of  Liszt’s  “Tasso”  by  tho 
I orchestra  served  to  bring  the  series  to 
j an  effective  close. 


MUSIC 

By  Deems  Taylor 


the  new  YORK  symphony 

Mr.  Damrosch  received  a cordial 
and  prolonged  greeting  from  the  au- 
dience that  gathered  at  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  to  welcome  him 
back  to  the  helm  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  to  hear  a 
program  comprised  of  Vaughan  Will- 
iams’s "Loudon"  symphon.v,  ''The 
I Dryad,”  a new  symphonic  picture  by 
Louis  Aubert,  and  Rachmaninoff’s 
third  piano  concerto,  with  the  famous 
composer-pianist  as  soioisl. 

Despite  much  that  is  earnestly  and 
finely  ■nrouglit.  the  Williams  sym- 

I phony  falls  short  of  being  a wholly 
satisfying  work.  It  is  well  and  sol- 
idly constructed,  and  is  conceived 
along  a plan  of  impressive  dimen- 
sions; but  while  one  readily  undcr- 
I stands  the  Intent  of  the  composec  in 

I attempting  to  convey  the  atmosphere 
of  a great  city  in  terms  of  sound,  .and 
admires  tile  sincerity  and  bulk  of  his 
achievement,  one  Ls  not  really  cap- 
l|  lured  and  held  by  this  music,  except 
j at  intervals. 

I The  fault  seems  to  lie  not  so  much 
I wltii  Mr.  Williams'.^  conccptioYi  as 
j with  tlio  hreadlh  of  his  imaginative 
powers  and  musical  resourcefulness. 

I His  command  of  mood,  for  one  tiling, 
j Is  decidedly  limited.  He  can  write 
I sombre,  brooding  music,  and  he  can  ' 
■ achieve  a kind  of  gayety;  but  a ccr- 
I tain  arbitrary  quality  in  his  melodj',  ' 
I coupled  with  a stubbornly  modal  har- 
monic scheme,  combine  to  color  ail 
his  music  a uniform  gr^y  that  makes 
a long  work  like  the  ''London"  sym- 
phony decidedly  monotonous.  Will- 
iams seems  to  have  a poet’.=?  Imagina- 
tion without  a poet’s  vocabulary. 

The  .-tubert  piece  was  likewise  rather 
frustrate  In  character.  With  a daring 
that  would  be  ju.sttfled  only  by  com- 
plete .success,  he  ha.?  cho.sen  a program 
for  his  "musical  picture"  (a  youth 
chases  a dryad,  Joses  her,  and  falls 
over  a precipice)  that  encroaches  peril-  I 
ousiy  upon  the  enchanted  territory! 
wherein  Debussy's  Faun  roams  on  : 
summer  afternoons. 

Unfortunately.  Aubert  .seemed  to  be 
able  to  think  of  little  to  say  regarding 
nymphs  and  dryads  and  their  pur.sucr.s 
that  had  not  already  been  said  by 
Wagner  or  Debussy,  so  that  his 
"Dryad"  proved  a fairly  un-nourishing 
.sandwich  composed  of  a slice  of  -\l- 
bcrich  between  two  pieces  of  faun. 

The  Rachmaninoff  concerto,  when  It 


arrived,  was  like  a shaft  of 
1 aflor  the  somewhat  tentative 
5s  of  the  other  two  works.  Here 
r at  was  music  that  set  out  from 
, .vhere.  sighted  a definite  goal, 
•eached  it,  and  the  magnificent  dl- 
f.ncss  and  clarity  of  Mr.  Rachmanl- 
J C’s  playing  made  it  doubly  a re- 
fshment. 


OTHER  MUSIC 

Germaine  Tailleferre  brought  again 
to  Carnegie  Hall  the  piano  concerto 
which  she  played  with  the  Philadel- 
, phia  Orchestra  last  week.  This  aime 
^ it  was  the  Philharmonic  which  pro- 
vided the  accompaniment — an  im- 
petuous and  dashing  accompaniment 
;o  this  surprisingly  melodious  work 
■ by  the  most  decorative  member  of 
‘‘Les  Six.”  For  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram Mr.  Mcngelberg  repeated  f 
I Franck’s  D minor  Symphony  andj 
I Liszt’s  Sj-mphonic  poem  which  he 
i conducted  Wednesday  night  at  the 
j last  Student’s  Concert. 

I The  opera  was  “La  Juive”  with 
I Martinelli  again  in  the  role  of 
i Eleazar  which  was  interrupted  so 
: suddenly  early  in  the  season  and 
I happy  resumed  last  week.  Nanny 
! Larsen- Todsen  repeated  her  tragic 
: interpretation  of  the  ill-fated  Rachael 
and  Mr.  Hasselmans  conducted  the 
work  which  has  lost  nothing  in  popu 
larity  through  its  belated  restoration 
to  the  ^letropolitan  repertory. 

As  the  result  of  Curt  Taucher’s  sud- 
den illness  the  opera  house  is  bereft 
of  its  only  Tristan,  and  “Goetterdaem- 
merung”  will  be  given  to-night  in-j 
stead  of  “Tristan  and  Isolde.’’  Madame; 
Berta  Morena,  who  was  to  appear  in; 
the  role  of  Isolde,  will  be  heard  as  i 
Bruennhilde,  and  the  cast  will  also 
include  Laubenthai  as  Siegfried, 
Bohnen  as  Hagen.  Branzell  as  Wal- 
traute  and  Schutzendorf  as  Alberich. 

The  annual  visit  of  the  Columbia 
Uni%’ersity  Glee  to  Town  Hall  brought 
out  its  usual  medley  of  cheerful  un- 
dergraduate harmony  with  Nora  Fair- 
chald  as  guest  soloist.  Helel  Fogel, 
a twelve-year-old  pianist,  made  her 
first  public  appearance  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  Apart  from  a touching  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  to  her  music,  the 
performance  revealed  little  justifica- 
tion for  so  early  a debut.  Miss  Fogel 
shows  a certain  technical  agility  which 
may  or  may  not  be  promising,  but  the 
entire  matter  of  a twelve-year-old 
child's  “interpretation’’  of  Beethoven, 
Chopin  and  Bach  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered at  this  stage.  A.-  S. 

OPERA  TENOiT  H^A  UUL13. 

“Tristan”  Off  Tonight,  Morena  to 
Sing  as  Brunnhlldc. 

Berta  Morena  will  sing  Brunnhilde 
and  not  Isolde  at  her 
Metropolitan  tonight  after  thirteen 
years’  absence  from  the  local  oper 
stage.  The  change  from  “Tristan  to 
“Gotterdammerung.”  Just  as  once  b - 
fore  happened,  is  made  at 
request  of  Mr.  Taucher.  the  tenor, 
though  his  difficulty  now  arises  from 
no  serious  accident,  but  only  an  ordi- 
nary cold.  As  no  other  Tristan  is 
available,  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza  again  sub- 

.Srtiuetzendorf  p"“;.p„aring  her- 

\TrrtA  "NTor^na  D66n  pr»ipaiing 

esneclally  for  Isolde.-  but  she  gamely 
seir  es^ciaiiy  =„dden  change  of 

TXln  VaiLS^'the^Vast^^se^son'of  Con- 
rted’^  and  three  subsequent  y^rs  in  the 

?eTemler'’ll‘f’or  imp1r%“katlons 

thT  heroines  in  Beethoven’s  ”Fldello, 

ail  tlr;  early  Wagner  ''^“''''^.^taBcagni’s 
Italian,  of  Santuzza  m Mascagni  s 

“Cavalleria  Rustloana.  reneated 

Hak-v  • i “La  Juive”  was  repeareo 

to  a sold-out  house  at  the  Jf' ^ 

t -enlng  by  a familiar  cast,  including 
Mme.s.  I^rsen  and  ^t®3sr.^.  Mar- 

tinelli.  Errolle  and,  Rothler,  ana  wir. 
Ho'-selmans  conducting. 

EDWARD  SIEDLE’S  FUNERAL. 

Opera  Stars  and  Leaders  Attend  Di- 
rector’s Funeral. 


.trany  singers  and  rcjassenmlves  of  us  CHnial  passions.  Fe^mr. 

various  departments  of  the  Melropolitar  Mood,  are  orortdSi^iV 

Opera  Company  attended  the  of 

.services  yesterday  morning  for  Edward  t'  «jP«f^S™nt^.  Vocal 

Siedlc.  technical  director  of  the  opera;  followed  by  a tablo‘d  ^Ba^Jo 

held  In  the  Grand  Lodge  -Room  of  the  Lrama  i„  w^  off-stak  lmplle<l  by 
Masonic  Temple  In  Twenty-third  S^eeti  cries  of  audlenc^^^ 

The  very  Rev.  Oscar  I.  R.  Treder  Dea.^ 

of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  oi  TliTee  Pi®*^Pi„^i'°^®’rtain  l Thomas  Wil- 
Garden  Citv,  officiated  at  the  Masonlo  fP!J,*.^".®<5iavilux.’'  or  color-organ,  ba^ea 
ritual'  as  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Newi  g^ene  in  strange,  of 

eric  F.  Van  de  Water,  Master  of  St.  someining__ 

Cecile  Lodge,  and  Archie  Ralph  Kerr. 

, Junior  Grand  Deacon.  The  semnee  was 
I under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Cecile 

^Ti^^honorary  pallbearers  temporaneous  spirit,  it  |^s 

ferson  de  Angelis.  Wllham  P-.^gns^.  'j  today,  whether  present, 
n.ilip  Crispano,  John J^h  ^ y,re  woke  the  subject  o^  p^nald 


tave  A.  weidha^.  Others  Prosent  were 
Giulio  Gatti-Casazza.  ^neral  Pjana^r 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Ldwaid 
Ziegler,  associate  manager:  Lionel  Ma- 
pleson,  librarian:  William  SPRe*?.’ 

Giulio  Setti,  chorus  master,  Adolf  Ber 
ger,  ballet  master:  Clarence  WhitehtU, 
indreas  Dippel.  Kathleen  Howard,  Vin- 
cenzo Reschliglian,  Grace  Aotliony  -w  il- 
Ham  Gustafson,  Giuseppe  de  Luca. 


imagination  o^  Inter- 

nlcal  Indivldu- 

preters,  would  have  singii  j ^on- 

Sllty  If  only  i”  LaUre  born 

temporaneous  splut.  iv  i»  i 

of  today,  whether  pres 
?ire  wo^k.e  the  J®®\^°!;e3“‘of“Doi!ard  , 

The  settings  and  costumes^^  ^ 

Oenslager  artd.  In  the  gtage  man- 
Polalre  Coo^^  are 

well,  with  sui^rlslng  ffhA  authors, 

authority,  the  ideas  j would 

Whether  fr^  the  spec- 


_ _ S 

Mias  T^lleferre’is  concert,  - 
gave  the  audience  much' pleasar*.  . 

personality  of  the  young  oompoaer,  as  i 
well  as  her  composiUon,  was  an  a#sel^ 
to  her  as  an  artist.  She  played  rfra-rly,- 
brilliantly  and  with  complete  ctmfld*ne«, 
and  technical  control : with  an  ease  ®id 
naturalness  which  made  the  somewhat 
infantile  character  of  some  ^asur« 
less  artificial  and  more  convincmg  thM 
at  the  previous  hearing  of  me  music. 
After  this  performance  Miss  TallMferre 
was  recalled  four  time.'u  Whether  or 
not  her  concerto  has  much  permanent 
value,  she  had  proved  one  of  the  eve- 
ning’s major  attractions 


Ham  Gustaf-son,  Giuseppe  .de  i^uca,  ; Mr.  Whithorne  s - 

Adolf  Bolm  Giuseppe  Bonfiglio,  William  . ijy  itself,  divorced 

B.  Tindle.  Fred  Hosli.  WUliam  Maxwell.  , jg  a question  which 

Samuel  Thewman.  George  E.  Wmlen,  He  has  wrlHcn 

Mme.  Castel-Bert.  Willy  Fogany,  Edo- , g^gjy  co-related  is  original 

aido  Petri.  Marion  Telva.  , pantomime,  and  Ms  sco  g description; 

•ientatlves  of  the  'Theatrical  Protect^^^^^  g„<j  suggesUve  The  tona 

Union  and  the  Theatrical  Mechanics  the  puppets  at  melr  rmi^^^^ 

Association.  Members  of  the  inimeMate  jg  eV  ^d?om  an^^^ 

family  present  included  the  '™a‘tow,  Mrs.  j.eal  modernity  of  M -.rltten  in  an- 
Edward  Siedle:  a con,  Edward  V.Siedle,  jt  could  not  nave  „_„.^ygre  of  mod- 
and  a sister,  Mrs.  Julian  Edwards,  other  period,  or  by  one  tmbspherlo  vi- 

widow  of  the  ^mposer.  Interment  was  ein  cities  nmses.  ^d  t^  P 
at  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  hi-ations:  Vlhrauons  •= — nf  a 


girl,  12,  GIVES  A RECITAL 


bratidns:  “yibbatlo^  'of-a 

Whitborne  has  wr  “en  her 
modem  day.  imisic  u,  .veir  “vlbra- 

Helen  Fogel,  Pianist.  Makes  a Good  w^ 

Impression  at  Aeolian  Hall.  ??"“‘.®il"e®’8et5ngfa^^^ 

Helen  Fogel.  a 12-year-old  pianist^ 

gave  a second  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall,  to  this  unique  fec^^  witty  satire. 

^Lst  evening,  making  a good  impression.  the  music  ts  of  ^e' 

She  has  much  technical  factUty  an  a „rges  of  good  imitation  of 

- 'Uam  tjq r»Vi  Aftuld  not  be  firct  *oene  orovicies  »9._  — 


gave  a second  recital  at  Aeolian  HaU,  to  h and  witty  satire, 

fast  evening,  making  a good  impression.  the  music  ts  of  ^e' 

She  has  much  technical  factUty  an  a „reea  of  good  Imitation  of 

«rood  memory.  Her  Baoh  could  not  be  first  scene  Provides  a g^o  u imitations— 


delssohn’s  "Rondo_  Capiiccioso. 


Harold  Gleason  In  Recital. 

Harold  Gleason,  head  organist  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  | 
and  private  organist  to  Mr.  Eastman 
himself,  gave  his  first  New  York  re-! 
cltal  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  John; 
Wanamaker  auditorium.  Mr.  Gleason! 
made  a patriotic  choice  of  program.  | 
After  a preliminary  obeisance  to  the 
Latin  organ  musicians— Andrea  Gabri- 
eli. Girolamo  Frescobaldi.  Padre  Mar- 
Unl-he  undertook  a thoroughgoing  in- 
terpretation of  his  countiymen.  A 


f.amare  R.  S.  Stoughton,  Mark  An 
^ews  Artour  Bird  and  Selim  Palmgren 
Mso  fi^r^  on  Mr.  GleaaoMs  program. 
Cesar  Frank’s  familiar  y,^r2' 

Ique”  and  two  numbers  by  Joseph  Bon- 
net, the  organist  of  St.  Bustache,  Paris, 
oompleted  the  matinee. 


^?”‘i^chTnts  flung  o^^^  by  the  dancers; 

™”t»vnT'rp'."p»K 

cpmpaniment  for  the ,?;™|gl,/young  wp- 


companimeni  tor  uio  ^ four  young  wo- 

rlng  jazz  dancing  of  the  Mur  yo  ^ » r. 

men  who  tmraormllzed, 

Their  names  sbould  be  »mra^  r 
but  since  the  cast  of  Sooner  gf^dent 
is  a very,  large  ’i^asse,  f®’"’ 

individually  as  well  as  en  ,j.j^ 

soloists  will  be  nienUoneji  here. 


Conrert  by  the  New  Torlt  Symphony 
Drthestrn,  Walter  Damroarh.  eondurtor; 
Boloiet,  Sergei  Bachraanlnorf.  At  Carnegie 
Mall. 

PROGRAM 

I.  A London  Symphony. Vaughan  Williams 
II.  "The  Bryad."  a musicf-.l  picture. 

Louis  Aubert 

(Neiv:  first  time  in  America) 

HI.  Concerto  No.  5 for  piano  with 

orchestra  Rachmaninoff 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff 

“Mr.  Damrosch  is  clever,  -well-ground- 
fed  in  theory,  has  lar^e  capabilities  and 
great  confidence  in  his  powers,  and  the 
future  will  open  a wide  field  of  nse- 
fulnes.s  for  him  in  New  York  City.’ 

Thus  said  The  Tribune  of  forty  years 
ago  concerning  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
after  his  first  appearance  as  conductor 
of  the  Symphony  Society  on  March  28, 
1886.  The  first  Symphony  program 
ever  conducted  by  th.ut  young  hopeful 
in  New  York  comprised  the  C major 
Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Barcarolle 
of  Saint-Snens  (for  small  orchestra  and 
harp),  Weber’s  Concertstiick  — played 
by  Miss  Fanny  Bloomfield,  who  later 
made  the  name  of  Zcislcr  famous — aivii 
Liszt’s  symphonic  poem  “Die  llunnesr 
schlacht.” 

* '* 

The  Tribune  reviewer  had  encour- 
aging things  to  say  of  young  Master 
V/alter  Johannes  Damrosch,  who  had 
shortly  before  celebrated  his  twenty- 
third  birthday.  He  found  that  the 
movementir  of  the  Symphony 
given  with  steadiness  and  precision.  ; 
Mr.  Damrosch  appeared  to  have  ‘a 
firm  beat’’— “though  he  does  r.ot_  h^p 
it  bv  wildly  waving  his  left  arm.  He 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  directors  of 
the  Symphony  Society  had  decided  to 
abandon  the  last  concert  of  the  pro- 
jected series  “owing  to  the  young 
man’s  intended  departure  for  Europe 
(even  then,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Damrosch 
had  discovered  the  lure  of  the  pleasant 
courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de  France  et 
Choiseul,  with  It.s  plashing  fountains, 
its  cool  tiles,  and  its  ambrosie.n  tablc- 
d'hote  dinners,  price:  Fr.  3). 

» • * 

But  Mr.  Damrosch  returned  in  due 
course;  and  liere,  after  tort,,  rears, 
lie  still  is— whiter  than  of  yore,  perhaps 
a shade  less  feathery  in  his  tread,  yet 
with  his  gusto, , his  enthusiasm,  his 
vigor,  unabated.  And  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall  he  con- 
• " ■ — another 

...  one  won- 

^ ^ baton  before 

that’orc’hesrta,  or  its  parents?),  resura- 


Lily^ LubelP must  be  menHoned^  | g”  "hr’active  ''conductoVship  after  a 

Pnrte°?axl*^Xpet  of  Hkrold  Minger ; i vacation,  during  which  Mr.  Bruno 

tSd  ttie  p^uppet  f^tory  workers : IValt.cr  functioned  in  his  stead, 

puppet  tailor  of  Gwrge  Hel^rt^anii  was  recognized  bj  the 

Spanish  da^rs,  Blan  ^e  audience  as  marking  the  completion  of 

Allan  Glen— &.C.,  c£c  . hv  ■ • ' - 


3 By  OLIN  DOWN® 


;s( 


Two  American  Works. 

The  Neighborhood  Playhouse  has 
added  to  its  repertory  two  now  J'’oiks 
by  Americans ; “A  Legend  of 
Banco, ’’  described  as  a “medival  *ntw- 
lude”  by  Agnes  Morgan,  with  music  by 
Lily  Hyland,  and  ‘ Sooner  and  Later, 
a "dance  satire”  by  Irene  Lewisohn. 
with  music  by  Emerson  Whitnorne. 

“Sooner  and  ater"  is  a satirical  con- 
ception of  ' three  stages  of  human  de- 
velopment, past,  present  and  future 
First  is  a scene  of  primitive  life-  At 


auoiciivc  --  8 - 

p memorable  period  of  service,  and  pro- 
longed and  hear’.y  was  the  applause. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

There  are  a good  many  people  here- 
abouts for  whom  music  in  New  fork 


bpanisn  were  nu- 

group  on  the  sta^.  ^jjg  has  been  . ,n,all  achieve- 

” ■ "-tf  ™ " ,1? rn 


?^!\enects- much  credit  upon  tlie  cre- 


Flrat  is  a scene  of  primitive  tue-  that  reflecU  muon  cr^<.  ^ 

dawn  there  are  calls  from  the  watchers  ators  and  inte^reters  of  th  P^g^j.^gbie 
on  the  hills.  The  tribe  assembles.  There  t emphasizes  the  truly  . . 

Is  a rite  to  the  sun.  and  an  Invocation 
for  fertility.  The  people  depart  at  the 


“Looncr  and  Later  ’^  i_s  supplied  by  the 


iMi  ThEdav’s  ww^^  over.  There  is,  ^hich  a noble  host  and  hostess  enter^ 

and^slvage  dances!'’'^!ohJ^.m^^^^  ^nd,  the! 

frenzied  excitement  as  als  H a company  of  Tg  t IKir- 

The  modern  equivalent  of  all  this  » -.’Legend  of  the  Dance. 

il.  and  Mr. 
For  this 


me  fs  “Hany.”)  T*'®  thl  the  productions. 

rrevue  are  themselves  seized  by  


culturally  frai^uk  ®ggmpUshment.  I 

\v:  J a.T"ip-  b"ei ' 

breakfast  table  '"glggn'jfy  ©r  not; 

and  broken  term,  ®g„gvgy. 

‘>V^W’’'?®^rhfs’assKv  and  intelli- 
his  alertness,  his  assmu  ^ 

’’and'^To^'^L  small  extent,  of 

has  for  many  years  hcld^a 

position  '•J'®  ^v>,tern  World,  and 

Sen\"'^ormusfcai 

Xcalrjn  \^*d  “t^nVeased  enlighten- 
ment of  the  .„  with  his 

H„T"°He  has  be^n  as  ready  to 
generation.  He  b _ o performance 

give  us  the  first  New  x ora  y 
of  Stravinsky  s to  gi''« 

eager.  *^'®^ggving  of  the  music  of 

,us  our  first  bfal'ns  heen  few-  im- 
•Tarsifal.”  "»;®g^®*;.uhin  the 

nortant  ;/^tivitv  that  he  has 

long  period  of  Ms  a , • . _ the 

not  been  among  the  first  « 


not  been  among  jigg<,ver 
pjoneenrjg  ^ 

New  York  public.  ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.  Damrosch  g7d^ VbH® 

yoked  a ®borus  of  y,g  has 

j Hosannas  — oddlj  But  who 


iVPf'!';  I'allprf  ITOtUT  Wt  i 
roti'li  should  decide  to  lay  down  hj 
beti>n  I’or  Rood  nnd  «I1  lo-inorrow  i! 
order  to  colleborate  with  Mr.  Hcnr' 
i T.  Kinck  on  that  oprr.>  with  an  Amer; 
can  subject  of  which  one  hoars  rumor 
froiu  the  Riviorai  he  would  leay 
behind  him  a public  whose  musical 
porience  he  has  immeasurably  eii 
riched. 


Mr.  Danr-BTendlnir  of  what  i.s  ureliali-  and  Irnpaa- 
aloncil  In  the  Invocation  to  tlie  lady. 
the  snow.  Ilnlf  of  the  eeUlng  of  d An- 
■un/.to’s  poen»  Is  also  beautiful  and  aufi- 
festlvit  niu.sie.  but  tbere  1;.  ti>o  rnuen  of 
It;  the  voice  part  beroini  ^ tlre.some  ana 
a little  redundant.  Here  apaln  .\llsa  ne 
Vescovi,  will)' e tone  ha.s  not  exet-.  ding 
son.MUon.'rie.-'  nieale  ttiueh  of  her  ma- 
terial in  inleipi'.  lalhin.  ' 

The  two  work  of  llinilonilth  were  ht.s 


Mr.  Damroseh'.-  novelty  of  yesterda 
was  not  unbearably  stirrinR.  Louis 
Francois-M.arie  Aubert  is  one  of  thos 
eontemporary  French  Lilliputians  wh 
. have  .succeeded  merely  in  causinR  us  ti 
I wonder  why  they  write  music.  Aubert'j 
1 "Dryade,"  published  last  year,  is,  at  it' 
best,  only  skimmed  Debussy;  at  it 
worst  it  scarcely  merits  discussion. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  o first-rate  pianist 
a fourth-rate  composer,  played  nis  fa 
miliar  Third  Concerto,  to  the  manifes 
delight  of  the  audience.  But  the  featun 
of  the  concert  was  the  performance  o' 
N’aughan  Williams's  beautiful  and  deep 
ly  poetical  "London  Symphony,”  i 
work  which  expands  and  deepens  wit! 
every  hearing.  If  there  is  any  finer 
symphony  than  this  in  the  post-Brahms- 
ian  list,  we  cannot  think  what  it  is 
Mr.  Damroseh  played  it  with  affeo 
tionnte  eloquence.  For  our  part,  we 
r.hould  like  to  have  him  play  it  regu- 
larly every  season- -even  if  that  should 
mean  one'  less  performance  of  Tchai-j 
kevsky's  Fifth. 


yyic^  ^ ^ l.y' 

l^aRTue  of  Composerd. 

The  concert  of  modern  music  given  by 
the  League  of  Composers  last  night  in 
the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre  ■was  one 
which  can  go  proudly  on  the  records  as 
an  occasion  which  produced  some  real 
music  of  unmistakable  originality  and 
value,  and  produced  it  In  a way  that 
reflected  marked  distinction  upon  those 
who  appeared.  Two  composers  were 
presented  in  "first  American  perform- 
ances'’-^Faul  Hindemltm,  the  young 
German  of  brilliant  and  precocious  ac- 
quirements. and  that  modern  Italian  who 
has  well  been  called  the  aristocrat  and 
revolutionist  at  the  same  time.  Fran- 
cesco Malapiero.  An  additional  factor 
of  particular  importance  was  the  first 
appearance  of  TuUlo  Serafln  as  conduc- 
tor outside  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

Last  in  order  on  the  program,  but  first 
in  order  of  significance,  were  four  of 
the  "Sette  Canzoni”  of  Mallpiero,  in  a 
apecial  arrangement  made  for  the  league 
by  the  composer.  The  “Sette  Canzoni,” 
a new  and  highly  Individual  conception 
of  the  combining  of  music  and  drama, 
were  performed  at  the  Paris  Opdra  in 
1920  and  created  much  dissension  at  the 
time.  The  composer’s  method  was  a 
aeries  of  seven  detached  scenes,  with 
very  simple  scenery,  each  of  them  actedi 
in  pantomime  and  grouped  about  poems 
from  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  set  to  modern  and 
highly  individual  music.  The  original 
seven  scenes  were  "The  Vagabonds,” 
“The  Vespers,"  "The  Return,  "The 
Drunkard,”  “The  Serenade.”  “The  Ver- 
ger” and  "Ash  Wednesday.” 

Each  of  these  scenes  was  a short, 
realistic  episode,  tersely,  swiftly  illustra- 
tive of  the  contrasts  and  passions  of  life. 
The  four  “scenes”  heard  last  night,  in 
the  composer’s  altered  and  condraised 
versions,  were  “The  Vagabonds,”  “The 
Serenade,"  “The  Drunkard”  and  “The 
Return.”  In  the  first  of  these  episodes  a 
street  singer  persuades  a young  woman 
to  abandon  her  aged,  blind  husband.  In  j 
the  second  a lover  serenades  his  mis-  i 
tress,  wHlle  inside  the  house  she  is  pray- 
ing at  the  bedside  of  one  who  is  dying.  ' 
He  flings  flower.s  tlirough  the  window ; 
then,  losing  patience,  rushes  into  the 
room.  ' Confounded  by  the  scene,  he  too 
kneels,  while  the  girl  sprinkles  the 
death-bed  with  the  flowers  he  has  flung 
to  her. 

In  the  third  scene  a drunkard  sings 
a ribald  song  before  a house  which  a 
young  man  enters  to  court  his  beloved. 
The  end  Is  ludicrous.  The  lover  is  pur- 
sued from  the  house  by  the  father,  who 
falls  over  the  singing  drunkard  and 
roundly  cudgels  him.  “The  Return" 
tells  of  a mother,  demented  through  sor- 
row and  suffering,  who  waits  for  the 
return  of  her  son.  When  he  suddenly 
appears  she  laughs  wildly  and  falls  to 
the  ground. 

The  music  which  accompanies  these 
scenes  Is  better  heard  than  described. 
It  Is  Intensely  and  intensively  drama- 
tic; it  is  never  mere  realistic  melo- 
drama. It  retains  the  savor  of  ' old 
folk-song  and  the  freshness  of  Italian 
nature.  There  is  burning  sun  and  scent 
of  earth  in  this  music.  There  Is  an  ex- 
terior force  which  emphasizes  the  inte- 
rior feeling.  Tlie  invention  is  always 
distinguished,  the  harmony  often  ultras 
modern,  without  loss  of  the  naivetd  ■with 
which  the  old  poems  evoke  scene  and 
mood. 

The  performance,  so  far  as  could  be 
Judged  of  » new  work,  was  worthy  of 
the  composition.  Mr.  Serafin  conducted 
as  If  his  fate  depended  on  the  successful 
Issue.  There  were  three  accomplished 
solo  singers,  Richard  Hale,  Albert  Rap- 
poport and  Luccila  de  Vescovi.  The 
manly  resonance  of  voice  and  the  dra- 
matic instinct  shown  by  Mr.  Hale  were 
admirably  in  place.  Mr.  Rappoport’s 
interpretation  was  appropriate  in  mood 
and  manner.  Miss  de  Vescovi  displayed 
musicianship,  intelligence  and  ^excellent 
Italian  diction. 

Mallpiero  was  also  heard  in  two 
of  his  “Stagione  Itallche”— "The  Song 
of  tlie  Snow,"  after  an  old  poem  of  un- 
known authorship,  and  “In  Praise  of 
Bummer.”  from  the  third  book  of 
Gabriele  d’Annunzio's  “I,audl  del  cielo, 
del  mare,  della  terra  e degll  erol.”  The 
first  of  these  songs  offers  an  Insnlred 


trio.  op.  SI.  In  four  movcmcntK._  for  vio- 
lin, viola  and  'relio,  anti  ills  “Kamniur- 
muslk.”  for  cliamber  orchc.stru,  op.  .4, 

1,  likewise  In  four  movements, 
ssitating  the  services  of  Mr.  bera- 
te fluency  and  enthusiasm  of  a 

full  of  promise.  As  regards  achievement 
this  writer  is  not  thoroughly  convinced. 
The  technic  is  modern  German,  and 
often  makes  Its  mark.  Compared,  how- 
ever,  with  the  composition  of  Malapiero 
that  of  Hindemith  is  facile  and  machine 
made.  Sometimes  it  has  interestlni, 
color,  and  once,  at  'east,  it  had  sim- 
plicity—in  the  movement  of  the  Kam- 
inermusik,’’  given  to  a quartet  consist- 
ing . of  clarinet,  Hute,  bassoon 
chimes.  In  the  iast  movement  of  the 
"Kammermusik,"  bearing  the  caption 
“1921,”  there  is  much  excitement  and 
speed.  The  program  commentator  takes 
this  to  be  Germany  in 
cynicism  and  callousness  of  the  period 
following  the  war.  At  the  l^st  the  tram- 
pet  is  paying  a popular  German  fox- 
trot and  tlie  orchestra  Is  playing  as  fast 
and  hard  as  H can  in  ten  keys  at  the 

^*^e  ^n^*^  impression  of  the  Hindemith 
music  played  last  night  was,  first,  of  a 
Trio  that  had  used  up  much  midnight 
oil : and,  secqndly,  of  a piece  of  Kam- 
mermusik,” offering  illuminating  exam- 
pies  of  the  modern  technic  of  polyhar-  | 
mony  and  similar  devices  without  show- 
ing a composer  who  has  as  yet  found 
an  expression  of  his  own.  In  all  prob- 
ability that  will  come,  but  at  present 
tile,  Hindemith  music  rattles.  Nothing 
could  have  thrown  its  defects  into  bolder 
relief  than  the  patrician  music  of  Mala- 

Trio  was  played  by  Gregory  Bes- 
rodny,  violinist : Samuel  Stillman,  viola ; 
Lajos  Shuk,  'cellist,  who  discharged 
creditably  a difficitlt  task.  Mr.  Serafin 
and  his  Chamber  Orchestra  -were  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  after  the  finale  of 
the  “Kammermusik.” 


Mme.  Morena  Sings  With  Spirit 

4 MM'  f 

Prima  D6nna  at  Reappearance  m Opera  1 akes 
Role  of  Bruennhilde  on  Short  Notice. 

Mme  Berta  Morena  made  her  reappearan-'.-  ai  the  .\Iciro- 
politan  Opera  House  last  evening.  This  soprano  caim.  1o 
this  country  before  the  present  management  wa.»-  '"•‘♦tifuted, 
but  returned  in  that  historical  first  season  wh-ii  Mr.  •rRili- 
Casazza  found  himself  to  his  great  astonishment  - 
with  Mr.  Dippel  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

She  sflng  In  .some  sobi  "''itienf  seft- ' 
and  was  last  heard  here 


a.'"  .ocia'ied 


OPERA 

^ By  OWN  DOWNES. 


•1^ 


Mme.  Berta  Morena  Ketums. 

The  performance  of  Wagner’s  “Qotter-, 
daemmerung”  last  night  in  the  Metro- 1 
polltan  Opera  House  was  accompanied 
by  the  return  of  Berta  Morena  as 
' Brunnhllde,  to  the  stage  from  which  she 
I had  been  absent  for  twelve  years.  Sh 
had  expected  to  make  her  reappearanc 
as  Isolde,  but  the  Illness  of  Kur 
Taucher  had  compelled  a change  oi 
opera  as  well  as  cast,  and  Mme.  Mo- 
rena strove  to  present  her  conception 
of  Brunnhllde  as  effectively  as  she 
might  at  a few  hours’  notice, 
j Under  the  circumstances  it  would 
I have  been  unreasonable  to  expect 
j secure,  authoritative,  unembarrasseo 
performance.  Mme.  Morena’s  secon 
■ act  was  better  than  her  first.  It  mus 
• be  recorded,  however,  that  the  improve 
ment  was  relative  rather  than  adequa 
to  the  demands  of  the  r61e. 

The  Siegfried  was  Rudolph  Lauhen- 
thai,  who  had  principally  a good  figure 
to  commend  him.  Carl  Schlegel  was  thg 
Gunther,  Bohnen  the  Hagen,  Sehuetzqn- 
dorff,  Alberlch.  The  predominating 
figures  of  a cast  less  Interesting  than 
former  ones  for  this  opera  were  those 
of  Mr.  Bohnen,  whose  Hagen  is  always 
powerful,  sinister  and  well  sung,  though 
tjie  singer  was  not  in  the  best  of  voice 
last  night,  and  Karin  Branzell  as  Walt- 
raute,  hampered  as  she  was  by  the  slow 
tmpl  taken  perforce'  under  the  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Bodanzky  did  his  best 
with  the  orchestra,  and  the  chorus  sang 
with  a brilliancy  and  spirit  exceptional 
even  for  this  admirable  body  of  singers. 


End  of  Brahms  Cycle. 

The  final  concert  of  the  cycle  of  the 
Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  given  by  the 
Elshuco  Trio  took  place  last  night  in 
Aeolian  Hall  The  performances  were 
ef  superlative  quality,  and  the  audience 
made  plain  its  appreciation,  not  only  of 
this  program  but  of  the  series  which 
has  been  an  important  feature  and 
valuable  feature  of  this  musical  season. 
The  program  l2LSt  night  consisted  of  the 
two  string  sextetts  in  G major,  opus  86. 
and  B flat  major,  opus  18.  Between 
'these  came  the  second  of  the  sonatas, 
opus  120,  for  clarinet  and  piano,  the 
performers  being  Gustav  Langenus  and 
Aurello  Giorni. 

Next  season  the  Elshueo  Trio  and  the 
Festival  Quartet  of  South  Mountain  will 
give  a subscription  series  of  six  concerts 
of  the  chamber  mustic  of  Franz  Schu- 
bert, and  a second  series  of  two  recitals 
of  sonata#  for  violincello  and  piano  will 
be  given  by  Willem  Willeke  and  Aurelio 
Giorni.  'The  success  of  the  Brahms 
cycle  of  this  season  invites  a continua- 
tion of  such  activities. 


Isons  ana  was  ihsi,  n, 
klarch  11.  1912,  when  she  sang  FAiza- 

IhetJi  in  "Tajinhacuser.”  Other  mem- 
Iber.s  of  the  cast  were  Olive  From.stad 
Venus,  Ivco  Slezak  as  Taunnaeii^er. 
Hermann  Weil  as  Wolfrnm  and  Her- 
bert  Witherspoon  as  the- Landgrave. 

Mme.  Morena  was  to  have  made 
her  reentry  last  evening  as  Isoldr.hnX 
Mr,  Taucher  was  ill  and  "Tristan  nn( 
Isolde”  could  not  be  given.  G°ctter- 
daemmerung”  was  substituted  and  the 
Munich  soprano  -was  obliged  to  assum  _ 
at  rather  short  notice  the  long  and 
arduous  role  of  Bruennhilde  Her 
voice  proved  to  be  in  notably  good 
condition.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
long  service  and  the  harsh  experiences 
of  war  tim^e  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. But  Mme.  Morena  showed 
that  she  is  still  an  interesting  anej 
capable  artist  and  her  Impersonation 
held  its  place  -w’dl  in  the 

Mr.  Lauibenthal’s  Siefffried  was 
again  commendable,  though  Peking 

in  heroic  qualify.  The  striking  figure 
‘among  the  men  w ' the 
Bohnen,  which  h-.s  already  had  am- 
ple descrlDtion.  Carl  Schlegel  was  the 
Gunther  and  GusUve  Schuetzendorf 
the  Alherich,  Mme.  , Branzell  s fine 
WoUraute  was  one  of  the  dramatic 
■features  of  the  performances.  Mr. 
Bodanzky  conducted. 

Trio,  and  Quartet  Give  Final  Concert 

The'  Elshuco  Trio,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Festival  .Quartet  .of  Sputh 
Mountain,  hfoug’at  to  a triumphant 
.conclusion  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve- 
ning their  series  of  eight  concerts  pre- 
senting a complete  cycle  of'  the  cham- 
ber mu^c  of  .Tohannes  Brahms. 

The  program  included  the  last  of 
the  seven  duo-sonatas  written  by 
Brahms,  that  in  E flat  major,  opus 

J20 :2,  for  clarinet  and  piano,  played 

Langenus"  and  Aurelio 


Giorni. 
nata  came 
major,  opus 
major,  opus 


by  Gustave 

Before  and  after  this  so- 

two  sextets,  first  the  G 

36,  and  last  the  B flat 

18  botW  compositions 
written  in  the  early 
composer’s  musical  activity.  'Mr.  Wil- 
leke’s  admirable  discernment  and  able 
arrangement  of  Brahm.s’s  twenty  Hour 
ichamber  music  works  was  evident 

&gain  last  evening,  for  the  cycle  ended 
in  a veritable  burst  of  vernal  grace 
and  splendor.  , , „ ^ 

The  assisting  artists  Included  Gus- 
Itave  Langenus,  clarinet;  Wolfe  Wotf- 
iinson,  violin;  Nicholas  Moldavan, 

! viola,’  and  Emmeran  Stoeber,  cello. 
The  admirable  ensemble  of  these  able 
1 organizations  was  revealed  again  to  a 
rapt  audience  and  the  duo-sonata  w'as 
a charming  offering  of  tender  senti- 
Iment  and  of  something  deeper  than 
/I'sentiment.  Mr.  Langenus  and  Mr. 
j Giorni  desetu'e  praise  for  their  par- 
;lformance. 

ii  The  audience  responded  at  the  close 
I]  of  the  program  ■u'ith  an  enthusiastic 
( ovation. 


with  ollK-r  uni'ainlllar  iilpr-  , ...li.-li  ..  . Mr. 
iJanirosch  lin.s  presented  in  iiniisiinl  niini- 
her  this  sea.son. 

La.st  evening's  .s.vniphon,'.  I'-is  \aiiglisii 
VN'illlanis'  "l.onilon.”  nn  atlemiit  at  a d< 
tailed  sugge.slion  of  ntreef  .slglitr.  anr) 
soiincls  in  the  metropolis.  Like  most  pro 
gram  mu.sli',  It  is  fully  as  enjovalile  if 
I he  hearer  either  forgets  or  delilierately 
ignores  i?.s  .supposedly  reiirodiictlve  char- 
acter and  listens  to  it  as  to  unprogrammed 
compositions.  Its  mixture  of  gay  and 
tragic  need.s  no  particular  locale  except 
for  such  bits  as  that  of  Big  Hen  chim- 
ing the  hour  from  VVestinin.'tter.  it  re- 
ceived a sympathetic  Interpretation  by 
the  orchestra  and  a warm  welcome  from 
the  audience.  ^ 

/ 9 Z 

La»t  Concert  for  Young  People. 

The  New  York  Sv-niphony  Oroheetrs, 
led  by  Walter  Damroseh,  closed  its 
ttventV-sevenUi  season  of  conce.rts  for 
young  people  on  Saturday  afternoon 
kt  Carnegie  Hall  with  Lawrence  Tih- 
bett  making  his  first  appearance  »s 
soloist  with  orchestra  outside  «hr 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the  pro- 
gram which  consisted  of  -works  b: 
Wagner.  Mr.  Tihbett  sang  Volf  ran  * 
'song  to  "The  Evening  Star”  and 
“Wotan’s  Farewell.”  from  "Die  YVal- 
kuere.”  He  distinguished  himself  wUn 
success  In  both  numbers,  but  rose  to 
a higher  degree  of  merit  In 
kuere”  finale.  Tn  the  "Tannhdeuser 
song  his  delivery  had  marked  beauty 
of  tone  and  polished  skill.  The  110100 
excerpt  gave  him  opportunity  to  show, 
admirable  sustaining  power  of  voici  . 
above  the  orchestral  music  and  excel- 
lent poise  and  dignity  of  .style.  lL--j 
numbers  were  murh  liked. 

Damroseh  xNas  unuoiirdH 
emarks.  atid, 
•Wolkueie”  f'nalr, 
and  turned  the  plan 
Into  an  orchestra,  ail  at  the  .same  tim- 
es it  were.  The  numbers  for  o- rhe.' - 
tra  alone,  were  the  ’Tannhaeuser 
overture,  "the  most  popular  ovcrtui*' 
^hrough^ut  .he  world”;  Ih-  S<  herzo 
from  W.agner’a  symphony  tn  <•.  c-m 
the  age  of  19.  bull'  on  a 


Walter 
happy  ih  ’’Is  program 

in  explaining  the 
lie  talked,  .san; 


posed  at 

Ha.vdn  and  Mozart  foundaimn 


■well  written. 
"Parsifal”  and 


ao< 

ami  excerpts  from 
Die  Meistersinger.  " 


|ning  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  composer  niiu- 
stlf  was  at  the  piano  and  the  orchestra 
was  that  of  the  Symphony  Society,  with 
Walter  Damroseh  conducting.  The  plau- 
dits were  partly  for  the  composition  and 
partly  for  the  ma.sterly  way  in  which 
Rachmaninoff  played  it.  The  leader  and 
the  members  of  the  orchestra-  were  as 
demonstrative  a.s  the  audience,  which 
allowed  no  dlspo-sition  to  go  home. 

The  program  coiUaincd  a novelty,  f-ouls 
lAuberfs  "The  Dryad.”  .^ubert  calls  the 


Organist  Give*  Recital.  ; 

Pietro  Yon.  the  honorary  organist ; 
nf  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  gai  e a reci,s  , 
in  Aeolian  Hail  Saturday  afternoon.  ; 
.\n  exceptionally  Interesting  program  ; 
included  ragella's  second  -onat-a  in 
three  rimvemenls.  Don  r.oyTia  Is  ».-* 

enled  comi'oser  and  a priest  living  m 
Torrino.  the  home  of  Mr.  Yon.  Other 
offerings  included  Hie  ■Chimes  of  St.' 
Mark'"  hy  .\.  Ilussolo  and  the  fantasy 
nnd  fugue  In  G minor  hy  J.  S.  Bach. 

The  latter  compoaltlon  was  on 
: achievement  of  the  afternoon  for  Mr. 

1 Yon  played  it  with  deep  Insight  and  a 
'noble  wc.'ilth  of  majestic  color  which 
brought  a,  demand  for  a Bach  encore. 
Mr  Yon  also  played  three  cffectiv* 
number*  by  Pignor  M.  E.  Bossi.  ihe 
Italian  organist  and  composer  who 
died  recently  while  returning  from 
France  to  America.  Two  of  Mr.  Von* 
compositions,  including  a "Hymn  of 
Glory,”  closed  ihe  program. 


Raxlunaninoff  With  Symphony  Society 

Prolonged  applause  followed  the  coriclu-jj^^^  particularly  note wpi  thy  production, 
sion  of  llachmaninoff-s  spirited  pj.  ^ bearing  now  and  then  along 

No.  3 for  piano  and  orchestra  last  ere- 


’'frCortiincU 


le  Meiropollian  Opera  Houje  .>  , 

afternoon  "XyOracot*'’  .-uid ; 
oq  d'Or"  -were  given.  In  the 
ng  the  opera  tvas  “Carmen,"  tvUh 
la  Gordon  as  the  gyp-ty  and  Ar-  . 
I Tokat>an  as  the  broken  bnga— 
Miss  Gordon  was  handsome  and 
. ‘some  striking  ro.stumes.  ^he  ; 
, entertained  the  audience  which 
e.  her  evidence  of  its  pleasure.  , 


U 


i'lnal 

.tolin  McCormack  gave  his  final  con- 
re’-t  of  tho  present  season  In  Carncgl<t 
Hall  last  evening.  The  scene  was  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  preceded  it 
a)  the  entertainments  of  this  dts,j 


first  of  aTi  any  Beethoven  -peciaiio™ 
,he  audienc".  The  orchestra  gav^ 
evidence  of  rehearsals  and  with  Mr. 
Bodansky  w.-is  warmly  applauded. 


Verdi’*  ‘Requiem’  at  Opera  Concert 

Verdi's  "Uctiuicm"  was  given  for  the 

) the  entcrtalnmcnis  or  tins  ms, 

pgulshed  artlet.  Tho  auditorium  wasi  ropohtan  Op  . Xann; 

•owded  and  hundreds  had  to  be  aol  The  .soloists  InrliTded  Mme. 


By  Deems  Taylor 



One  might  speculate  at  length  upon  j 
the  startling  way  In  which  a cata-  i 
clysm  like  the  World  War  wreaks 
havoc  with  our  conceptions  of  time. 

It  seems  Incredibl^e,  for  Instance,  that 
nearly  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  first  read  reports  of  impending 
trouble  between  Germany  and  Eastern 
Europe;  yel  to  report  that  the  last 
time  (Berta  Morena  sang  in  the  Metro- 
politan was  during  the  spring  of  1912,  | 
only  two  years  before  the  war,  Is  to  j 
hark  back  to  well-ntgh  legendary 
times.  For  since  those  halcyon  days, 
when  L/eo  Slezak  was  a favorite  Wag- 
nerian tenor,  Herbert  Witherspoon  a 
leading  Wagnerian  basso,  and  Geral- 
dine Farrar  a young  and  promising 
.American  soprano  with  a ravishing 
voice — since  that  time  one  generation 
of  opera-goers  has  almost  vanished 
and  a new  one,  with  long  purses  and 
short  memorle.s,  has  sprung  up. 

Mme.  Morena  returned  last  night 
as  a guest  artist,  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  years,  to  sing  Bruennhllde  In 
"Goetterdaemmerung.”  She  was  to 
have  appeared  In  “Tristan  and  Isolde 
but  the  double  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Taucher's  continued  indisposition  and 
Mr.  Laubenthal’s  unfamiliarity  with 
the  role  of  Tristan  made  the  substitu- 
tion necessary. 

It  would  be  stretching  the  truth  to 
pretend  that  Mme.  Morena  s per 
formance  was  vocally  impressive.  Her 
voice  shows  signs  of  usage;  its  quality 
Is  Impaired  and  Its  intonation  Is  by  no 
means  flawless.  It  remains,  notwith- 
standing, a voice  of  great  volume  and 
eloquence,  and  her  handling  of  It 
showed  long  familiarity  . with  the 
music  and  understanding  of  the  text. 

Her  acting  of  the  role  had  the  breadth, 
grace  and  tragic  force  that  still  justify 
her  Inclusion  among  the  ranks  of  the 
great  Wagnerian  slivgers. 

^ f t J' 

I The  death  of  Carmen  turned  from 
i tMgedy  to  titters  at  the  Metropolitan 
j Opera  House  Saturday  night.  For  Mme. 
i Jeanne  .Gordon,  singing  the  title  role, 

. died  with  her  feet  toward  the  audience, 

! and  therein,  rather  than  in  the  knife- 
thrust  of  Don  .lose,  sung  by  Armand 
Tokatyan,  lay  tragedy. 

.Vs  Carmen  fell  to  the  stage  her  hoop- 
skirt  rose.  Her  brightly-colored  lingerie, 
green  and  red  gold  on  embroidered  lace, 

^ stood  out  in  contr.-ist  to  the  scenery.  U 
I caught  ail  eyes  and  held  them.  And  Car- 
I men.  dead,  could  do  nothing  to  relieve 
i the  tenseness  of  the  situation.  So  Mme. 

1 Gordon,  her  face  bidden  behind  her  hoop- 
I skirt  screen,  laughed. 

Mr.  Tokatyan  attempted  to  pull  the 

■ -,kirt  down,  iiut  as  ue  pressea  on  oue  | 
M.ie  thp  other  side  swelled  like  a balloon  ! 
Mr  Tokatvan  had  to  laugh,  too.  J he  • 

i smile  was  contagious  and  tt  spread  from  | 
the  orchestra  pit  to  ^ b ef  I 

to  the  aceomitaniment  of  Bizets  in  i 
dental  music  whieh  followed  the  dea 
•-i.e  Mr.  Tolcatyan  finally  grasped  both 
«ides  and  enveloped  the  feet  of  the  diva. 

■ The  -.kirt.  in  the  end,  looked  like  a teut. 

r;,e  tiumor  of  the  affair  broke  down 
i ♦he  aered  traditions  of  opera  and  the 
: audience  cheered  as  the  curtains  were 
drawn  at  the  end.  The  discomfiture  of 
the  fiingers  was  quickly  sensed  and  the 
laugh.s  turned  to  an  applause  that  was  an 
f.  at  ion  to  the  artists  for  their  poise.  Ine 
• hnr.d-fdapping  la.^ted  for  minutes,  untU 
i the  principals,  smiling  rather  than  de- 
;ecte^  appearea  and  acknowledged  it. 


I ommodated  with  seats  on  the  singe. 
The  pfo.crann  ns  u.susi  contained  music 

of  the  highest  order  as  well  a.s  that  of ' 
more  popular  kind.  The  first  number  ! 
was  a mlnnelied  w'hlch  Mr.  McCor-  j 
mack  let  Berlin  hear  for  the  fir.st  time  | 
when  he  sang  there.  j 

He  sang  also  an  nJr  of  Bach  in  i 
which  he.  gave  an  exhibition  of  sus-  j 
talned  phrasing  and  an,  uncommon 
beauty  of  style.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
make  a catalogue  of  his  songs.  Rach-  , 
manlnov'.  Hagman.  (Walter  Kramer  ii 
and  H.  T.  (Burleigh  were  represented  ij 
and  there  was  of  course  a group  of  j 
Irish  lyrics.  iJiuri  Kennedy,  cellist,  t 
contributed  some  solo.s 

Symphony  End.  Season.  | 

'A*'  ml 

^°‘nSg  by  Bawi-ence  Tlbbett  for 
good  singing  ov  orchestra’s  for- 

the  conclusion  of  th  ^ vvamrosch,  th 


Incnrded  Mme.  Xann; 
Bavsen-Todsen.  soprano;  Mias  Meri 
AlcocK,  contralto,  and  Messrs.  Marti 
nx?m  and  Mardoncs.  together  with  th- 
opera,  house,  chorus  and  orcheslrt 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Serafln. 

The  performance  was  worthy  o 
praise  in  many  respects,  for  the  solo 
Ists  were  in  good  voice  and  the  chorut 
revealed  ar  exceptionally  good  eni 
eemble  and  sang  the  stirring  ’Diet 
Irae"  with  admirable  effectiveness 
Mr.  Serafln  and  the  orchestra  gave  a 
stirring  account  of  themselves. 

Hungarian  "Violiniit  Play*. 

Sandor  Furecll.  Hungarian  violinist, 
who  was  heard  hero  twice  last  season, 

' pave  a recital  last  night  in  Aeolian 
' Hall,  with  Mias  Olga  Halasz  as  the 
! planisi. . The  works  were  Beethovpn's 
i ' Kreutzei”  sonata  for  piano  and 
V iolin.  Goldmal-k’fl  concerto,  opus  2H 
i and  the  "C-armen"  fantasy  and  "Trol- 
■ sieme  Scene  do  ia  Csarda”  of  Hubay. 
Mr.  Furedi,  who  has  been  concert 


ITTiat  his  fine  rendition  of  BSWbV  f ’Sal  ^ 
j conne  iransoended  .anything  he  has, 
done  for  a long  time.  His  fine  bowing. 

; his  intelllgem  and  admirable  re=-tralnt 
joined  to  nobility  and  dfp'ii  of  fii;.  ^ 

, wrought  a truly  imp'es.slve  perforrn-  , 
. ance  of  this  worlc.  and  the  aiidieii'  e 
I was  quick  to  recognize  the  merits  of  a 
I stirring  interpretation.  The  Beethoven 
: sonata  lacked  color  in  the  first  move-  ( 
! ment,  but  Mr.  Heifetz  soon  warmed  to  ; 
i his  work.  .Mr.  Achron  gave  an  excel-  i 
I lent  account  of  himself  at  the  piano, 
and  the  audience  was  enthusiastic. 


6''““  , . the  orcnesiras  i'--  1 Mr.  ruicui,  - — - - 

the  conclusion  of  ^ the  , master  of  the  Strauss  Imperial 

tielh  season  under_  l - orchestra  of  Vienna  and  has  .oured 

latter’s  farewell -tnb  ,.  -Hall  ,.vten.sivclv.  showed  again 

(the  orchestra’s  Aeolian 


Hall 

Hall  (the  c'cnes'i^-^- 
; concerts  will  be  given  in  , 

: p,e  next  from  tbe 

I of  ^vreaths  to  Ml-  ^ew  York 

board  of  directors  ^ ^ manager , 

I Symphony  and  H.  B.  feci*aa 

r^r°StS'sangtVie  aria  ’’C-edoA  , 

with  f;-^"3"^7oh^n"U\or,  j 

I piano.  although  his  J 

land  hsed  • j peccable,  i 

German  diction  tv  as  ,.picb- 

'sung  ^"hout  pause. 

’■'"rt  Included  ’’im  Wunderschbneni 

. Mai  ’ “kus  Meinen  Tratien ; 
Monat 

?rG^'olle'‘^fcht"  was  rendered  with  1 

TlwZJo  L.y-ir.  Druckep  and  I 
trumpe-t  obligato  vy  pi-anck  s 

rts  - s; 

.0  “rr 

tvhicli  have  housed  the  bunaa. 
uorc'-oncerts  of  the  Symphony  So- 
•clety  for  many  year.". 

Carl  Flesch  Soloist 

Carl  Flesch  wa.s  f f 


I’’;ropo  c.\tensively,  showed  again 
rhythmic  Sense  with  commendahl 

tone  and  spirit  in  solo  work,  though] 
with  some  lack  of  technical  polish. 
Ills  work  in  the  son.ata  was  not  on Jh 
same  level  of  merit.  He  may  have 
been  concerned  as  to  the  correct  no.  -. 
.However,  the  performance  as  a who.e 
was  lacking  in  many 
: ensemble  and  fell  below  critical  stand- 


points 


Sing*  Song*  for  Children.  | 

Miss  Frances  Xewsom  gave  a recital 
of  songs  for  children  at  Che  Princess 
Th^ter  yesterday.  Miss  Kewsom, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  exponent^  m 
her  line  of  songs  now  in  her  field 
sang  a varied  selection  of  songs  for 
little  folks  and  closed  with  a group 
for  grownups.  Including  the  Coi^ 
d-Or’’  hymn  to  the  sun.  Rome  Iwd 
(dozen  composer.s  were  represented, 
eluding  .lohn  Harnes  tVelk.  who  was 
in  the  audience,  and  the  program 
lasted  but  one  hour.  Two  or  three 
songs  were  .sung  with  mechanical 
piano  accompaniment,  while  Miss 
Florence  Barbour,  the  otherwise  ac- 


I.ast  Young  People’s  Symphony  Concert 
An  all  tVagner  program,  expounded  by 
Walter  Damrosch  with  his  usual  humor 
and  clarity,  marked  the  close  of  the  sym- 
phony concerts  for  young  people  Satur- 
day afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Additional 
interest  was  given  to  the  occasion  by 
Lawrence  Tlbbett,  who  sang  Wolfram’s 
“Song  to  the  Evening  Star  ’ from  “Tann- 
haeuser"  and  AVotan's  Farewell  from 
■‘AValkuere.’’ 

Tho  orchestral  numbers  included  the 
overture  to  Tannhaeuser,  the  scherzo  from 
the  symphony  in  which  AA  agner  com- 
posed at  the  age  of  nineteen:  the  entrance 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Grail  in  the  first 
act  of  "Parslfar’  and  the  prize  song  and 
the  dance  of  the  apprentices  in  “Die 
.Aleister.slnger.’’  The  youthful  auditors 
did  not  seem  to  find  this  program  heavy. 
They  e.xpresBed  their  plcasui'e  in  the  se- 
lections and  in  Mr.  Damrosch’s  spirited 
conducting  in  unmistakable  fashion.  Their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Tibbetfs  singing  was 
equally  enthusiastic. 

The  concert  was  the  last  of  this  series 
for  the  season.  Its  reception  by  ihose  who 
have  been  availing  themselves  of  these 
concerts  left  no  doubt  of  the  value  they 
have  been  educationally  or  the  delight 
they  have  provided  musleall.v.  The  stand- 
ard of  music  and  of  performance  was  high 


Crabbe,  Baritone, 

Gives  First  Concert 
At  Church  Service 


Armaml  Crabbe.  operatic  baritone, 
who  appeared  in  the  productions  of  the 
late  Oscar  Hammerstein  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House,  last  night  sang  the 
solos  in  the  Paulist  Church.  Columbus 
avenue  and  AA’cst  Sixtieth  street. 

Before  returning  to  the  united  States 
Florence  Barbour,  me  ou.>l.  triumphant  tour  of  Europe, 

companist,  sat  with  hands  folded  be-i  America  and  Mexico,  Mr.  Crabbe 

Core  the  piano  Miss  Xewsom  looked!  vowed  that  his  first  song  here  would  be 
“■«»  ‘ 
clear,  diction.  Her  fresh.  Ught  voice  | 


,^as  pleasing  ,to  hear,  but  she  could  J 
improve  the  emission  -of  her  .npPetl 
! tones.  ‘ tihe  had  much  ' .success  with^ 

jlhe  audience.  | 

Mr.  Mengelbarg  Honored..  | 

I Mr.  Mengelberg  repeated  Gustav  | 

I jlahler's  second  symphony,  that  mighty  I 

me  Mozart’s  A ma.ior  violin  to  grasp  paradise  in  one  hand  | 

the  last  of  the  ma.sters  flvc  .woi  - . other,  m the  Metro- 

his  form.  Mr.  Flesch.  who  is  seldom  ; opera  House  yesterday  after- 

1-card  in  concert,  had  played  here  this  , Pbiiharmonic  Orchestra 

1 «aon  with  the  philharmonic.  His  ' ,^0  able  assistance  of  the 

' performance  of  Mozart’s  Schola  Cantorum,  Mme^  Mane  Rim^ 

certo  vesterday  was  seeming  y a o Kg, Jyg  soprano,  and  Mme.  Charles 

reproach,  so  fine  was  the  ^ Cahler,  contralto. 

and  st vie  He  was  recalled  many  tlm  performance  was  an  admirable 

rtbc  close.  one  in  every  technical  respect,  and 

The  oiThestra  from' the  Metropelita^, ' lyiengelherg  put  forth  every  effort 

i»d  hv  Mr  Bodanzky,  furnished  an  ad-  J , of  heaven  in  the 

and  ea'6  Iff  .^.gme  De: 


•r  ITTLE  Florence  Stem,  au 
JL<  American  violinist,  exhibited 
Bterling  talent  at  her  Town  Hall 
recital  on  Saturday  evening.  She 
played  a substantial  programm^ 
of  w'hich  the  Wieniaw'ski  D 
minor  concerto  was  the  peak  in 
importance.  The  demure  damsel 
has  a warm,  voluminous  tone, 
grace  of  style,  musical  feeling 
and  an  unusually  confident  and 
successful  technic. 

I By  OUn”  DOA\AJ!.b. 


which  was  last  Played  hem 

rr909;  Schubert’s 
(Dlfe’s  *5truggles“h 

arranged  f?om  a piano 

Ml  Bodanzky  and  played  once  before 

‘S  Morri.,  m W.  V.S 

O mo  lor  symphony  was  written  for 
Inc  of  the  P.arlslan  Concerts  do  la 

, , ^7ft7_whlch  were  held  m J " ' 
S-ies  nnd  often  attemlcO  by  Marie 
Antoinette.  It  is  a 


to  unlock  the  gate.s  of  heaven  in  the 
final  movement.  It  was  not  hi.a  fault 
if  Resurrection  Day  failed  to  arrive. 
The  audience  was  not  targe,  hut 
listened  attentively  and  applauded  gen- 
erously. Al  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
cert B.  wreath  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Mengelberg  from  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  Kuri  Schindler,  conductor  of 
the  Schola  Cantornm,  shared  In  tho 
applause  which  followed. 


Jajcha  Heifetz  Give*  Be«tai.  - v 

"h'm  lt  ,l.e  Plano.  HI.  prosr.m  m- 

, 7 Bach's  Chaconne,  for 

attemlcO  by  aione.’and  a number  of  ' 

a delightful  work  =’^'^L,ijnhers  by  Glazounoff,  Tschaikowsk. , ; 

• pen  and  welll  god  Moszkowsky_  i 

(Icscrverl  the  hearing  it  obtained  yc.s-j  exceptional  talents  o 


Mr. 


,erved  the  hearing  It  oniaii.ru  exceptional  n i '■ 

Vay  Beethoven'S  rather  compact  „gen  discussed  a gam  and  | , 

,1  lifeless  “Con.secra.tion  of  And  concerning  _his  ^ 


UHVi;  Uevae  

' '“^i  again  And  concerning  his  perform-  ^ 

Tlonse''  overture  may  have  mtercsledl  yesterday  it  need  only  be  recorded  •, , 


BV<31B•%a^^J|gyj^jjg5  of  TeBterday’B  Traas. 

' New  York  Symphony  Ends  Season. 
■Walter  Damrosch  completed  his  fo^ 
tieth  year  as  conductor  when  We  j 
tho  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  In  | 
Its  final  concert  of  the  season  yesterday  i 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Lawrence 
Tlbbett,  baritone,  was  soloist  on  this  oc- 
casion. "Tuolumne/’  a ' 
for  orchestra,  by  Qinnto  Magsnin  . 
nlaved  for  the  first  time  at  these  con 
icerL  The  other  orchestral  pieces  '"wce 
I Dvorak’s  “Carnival’’  overture 
Franck’s  D minor  symPhony.  Mr.  Tib, 

: betf  sang  the  “Credo  from  , Ctmio, 

, and  five. songs  from  Schum^n  s Dlch 
• lerbliebe’’— “Im  wunder-schlinen  Monar 
mS,”  "Aus  melnem  Trknen  sprie^en. 
“We  Rose..  Die.  Lilie.’’  "AA^nn  ich  in 
deine  „ Augen  feh.  and  Ich  grol  . 

'’’mf.'  Maganini  a_naUvc  of  CMifomia, 
fhr  Nfw®  York  ‘sVmphony  O^estra. , 

composed  music  *^he  f” 

and  the  legends  With  which  he  U fa 
miliar.  “Tuolumne.  erT’ ’ 

Indian  tongue  “Land  of 
Is  the  name  of  the  county  of  the  A oecm  ■ 
Valiev.  The  thought-  1?  . of  in  - 

is  .'.rh- 

themes,  as  the  Program  puts  it.  mi 

Blnneaaue'  in  character,  but  arc  i - ^ 
sumably  not  “‘reri  QuoUrions. 

Maganini  has  composed  with  a 

nrehftstral  values  and  with  slncenry 


Ileh  a 

Iture  itiw«  ootMtte  thun  thiflt  ot  tM 
wte  h«>ar<l  yuOwJay 
■f^ntlon  cy*n»M»i*Tid  It.  but  It  hi  dlrfmifc 
Kl  to  Htiftf  of  la'V^^4on  1»  MtHl  too  UbW 
S'  toi»  Diiturr  af  Ulo  nvitcrlul.  AJ.  Uio 
Hd  of  thp  (lorforiTiiinro  Mr.  Mapunint 
UK  calliil  *r.  tlw  front  of  thr 
’ll  .Mr.  Drucker.  who  had  pliiynl  tnt 
runtoot  obbllp.Uo. 

Mr.  Tlbb.  II  th’  ••Ciorlo  • of 

liitli  a ftr>-  .-O"  of  \ulum.  onrr  for 
ilcflm  ami  phi  ii.-.lnK.  and  a n-.-irni. 
laiininnnt  tono  quality.  Thr  ploro  Is.  of 
iStoEx'.  for  t!u  llif.itr*-.  whore  It  'n- 
tin  art  of  the  actor  a.i  well  a.>‘  the 
slnBi’r.  Ih  a concert  hall  It  Is  not  ao 
off* .-ttve.  but  -Mr.  TIbbfltt  stood  well  the 
test  id!  the  concert  hall  in  niusio  that  It 
I’aaUir  to  lU'Itvi-r  In  the  opera  house, 
lb-  showed  the  .same  care  for  the  pnnci- 
paia  of  inu.slelanshlp  and  good  slnclnc  m 

arfnnu. inn's  .songs.  If  there  ^ 

to  bo  lUi'itlc  cotu'orning  bis  P. 
fwm  nee  It  was  that  if  anything  he 
.-wed  " 11  tho  side  of  self-restraint  and 
for  technical  matters  .where 
more  fn  edom  and  flexibility  j 

been  airrei ’-ble.  The  audience  aPP'^'’^, 
Mr  T*lbbeU  very  much,  applanding  am 
peealllng  him  with  marked  "®*5“t®h^eon- 
Mr.  Pamrosch  at  the  end  of 
aert  ma«.  -i  • hort  and  characterlsUc 
sueech.  He  regretted  leaving  Aeolian 
i^all  >nd  giving  hi.-  Sunday  concerts  in 
Me'  , a Auditorium  next  season.  At 
AeoH.n  Hill  all  conditions  that  an  or- 
- m ‘udlenee  ndght  desire  wer.. 
except  the  limited  .slxe  of  the 
auu^ium.  In  Mecca  Auditorium  there 
; Would  be  . onsi4erably  more  room  and 
i ««  !•'  -*  intimney  on  account  or  the  ar 
I rnng.'ments  of  seats  and  stage.  , ®ri^> 

! aaiii  with  unmistakable  sincerity  Mr. 
inrnro-'ch  also  referred  to  his  Pleasure 

It"  condu.tlng  the  «>^rip*iony  Society  I 
UirouiJh  SO  many  years  of  Ito  long  ^d  f 
rllsln^il.shed  career,  and  his  antlclpa-  i 
t|on  of  further  notivltics  In  Its  behalf  . 
If,  foaron.s  to  oOnie. 

j At  the  close  Of  the  concert  the  con-  , 
i dii.'tor  was  presented  wltli_  two  wreaths. 

; . from  the  New  York  Symphony  So- 
f elety. 


y>  // 

STRANSKY  IN  NEW  ROLE. 


Orchestra  Conductor  Becomes  a 
Member  of  an-  Art  Firm. 

■losef  Stranskv.  who  recently  resigned 
c-  eonduetor  of  the  .Vew  York  Philhar- 
Orche.stra.  ha.s  become  affiliated 
W.t’i  Wildenstein  & Co.,  art  dealers,  at 
047  i’iftli  .AvcnVte.  it  was  announced 
y r eiday.  He  will  go  abroad  this  Sum- 
WM-  in  the  interests  of  the  firm,  retum- 
;iv-  in  the  early  autumn.  He  will  eon- 
duet  ".he  .Moxart  Festival  In  Baden-  if 
Hf«len  in  Augu.st. 

Mr  Stranskv  wielded  the  baton  over 
til-  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  twelve 

• .lira  and  wa.-  director  of  the  State 
p-r  ’Phonv  Orchestra  for  a year  and  a 
hr,:f.  H<;  said  yesterday  that,  while 
' lisle  had  been  his  vdeation  for  many 
trii-.s,  th.-  collecting  of  works  of  art  in 

• M pan.s  of  the  world  had  been  hi.s 
. . itjon.  From  now  on.  he  added. 

■ I work  would  be  connected  with  the 
1 ■ r ' th  painter  and  his  hobby  would 
h . luslo. 


hifins  lie  flFt»F’V>:tir  ami  I.aUcr  illir- 
31^  the  — .iml  half. 

■At  pi’«?.sent  .Mr.  Kleuiiierev  Is  th'  eon- 
diitlor  ;i'i.  WiesViudcn,  but  he  spends  half 
if  the  yen'  traveling  as  guest  conductor 
la  Ruf-sl.a,  Italy.  .Spain,  .\uslrla  and  the 
larger  cltlc:-  of  liermany.  H-  wa.y  among 
the  first  to  Introduec  mmlern  I'rcnch  and 
Italian  ooinposera  In  Cermany.  He  is 
also  well  known  for  his  readingb  of  Bee- 
thoven .and  Hralinis. 

In  a letter  received  by  ,\lr.  Danirosih 
from  a friend  In  Kurope  Mr.  Klemperer 
is  spoken  of  "as  ju  rhaijs  the  greatest  of 
all  coiiduclurs  In  Muroiio  today — with  a 
I'o.sitivcly  fascinating  per.sonality — equally 
at  home  in  classic  .as  well  as  modern  mu- 
sic.” 

Mr.  Kemiierer,  like  .Mr.  Damroseh.  was 
born  in  Breslau,  tho  caiiilal  of  Silesia.  He 
Is  only  forty  years  old.  Tho  year  of  his 
Mrth,  1S.S.7,  corresponds  with  the  year  that 
Mr.  Uamrosch  wa.s  elected  conductor  of  the 
Now  York  Symphony  Orchestra  to  succeed 
his  father,  ' Dr.  I.eopokl  Uamrosch,  who 
founded  the  society.  Mr.  'Klemperer  was 
educated  at  Frankfort  t'onservatory  and 
later  became  the  pupil  of  Scharwenka  In 
Horlin.  Gustav  Mahler  was  the  first  to 
acknowledge  his  ability  and  obtained  for 
blm  the  appointment  of  conductor  at  the 
German  Opera  House  in  Prague  in  iy07. 
He,  therefore,  like  Uamrosch,  began  bis 
o.areer  as  conductor  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  Two  years  later  he  became  conductor 
of  the  Hamburg  Opera  and  from  there 
went  to  Strassbourg. 

jPOUR  singers  made  successful 
* appearances  yesterday,  the 
Holland  Trio  at  a matinee  re- 
cital in  the  Town  Hall  and  Maxim 
Karollk  in  the  evening  at  Aeolian. 

The  Holland  Trio  consists  of 
Josephine  Kirpal,  soprano;  Jplse 
Dotting,  mezzo-soprano,  and  Mary 
Bennett,  ' contralto,  the  last 
named  being  the-  only  one  who 
had  previously  appeared  here 
publicly.  Each  is  a musician 
with  decided  and  definite  talent 
and  their  combined  efforts  were 
delightfully  illustrated  and  clear- 
ly disclosed  in  unaccompanied 
and  other  songs.  Their  singing 
of  Rhineland  folksongs  and  works 
by  Brahms  found  special  favor 
with  the  audience. 


Maxim  Karollk  In  RecUal.  | 
V large  audience  applauded  the  recital  j 
-■  .1  Maxim  Karollk.  formerly  tenor  of 
r..  I’f-trograd  Grand  Opera,  gave,  at 
•-  ..lian  Hall  Ia.«t  evening.  Mr.  Karlik 
•mp  flvi'  groups,  which  included  a little 
,f  e.--rylhing:  an  aria  from  Gluck’.s 
• "i.h' ;>'t  ill  en  Tauride.”  an  air  from 
M.!  r-ni f.s  "Manon.”  the  improvisation 
. "Anilreas  Ghemier"  and  an  aria 
/n-iii  T.«-  Iialkowsky’s  "Pique  Darpe.” 

■ 'r.  K rollk  addded  some  unusual  and 
: rv  modem  songs  by  Casella;  these 
V.  ■ r well  received.  Three  American 
iii'n\bers  were  among  the  favorites  of 
I i-  evening.  In  spite  of  the  singer's  un- 
; iiiillarity  with  the  English  language* 
•.lui’aiiy  Mr.  Karoli':  did  not  fail  to 
a,  preponderant  effect  in  his  final 
-roup  of  Russian  songs.  Giuseppe  Bam- 
i - .-e  ii.ik  was  at_  the,  piano. 

BORI  SINGS  “TRAVIATA” 
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, Next  Week's  Opera  Farewells  to 
! Include  Two  Charity  Matinees. 

■jucrczla  Bori.  Uauri-Volpl  and  De 
Due  a reappearedln  "I>a  Travlata"  after 
!wo  months'  Interval  before  a large  au- 
dience at  the  Metropolitan  last  night 
: 'nwugh  the  day  ushered  in  Holy  Week. 

I ttm  fact  that  it  marked  also  a final 
j fc.-tnight  before  opera  goes  on  tour  was 
I hot  forgotten  by  the  public.  In  the  cast 
were  also  Egener.  Anthony  and  Bada. 

J Ji  1‘  dancers,  and  Serafln  con- 

M*nctfd.  The  oopera  will  be  once  more 
^Rbeiited  next  Wednesday.  i 
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Otto  Klempcrei-  Gue.st  Conductor  of  New 
lork  Symphony  Orchestra 
TTO  KLEMPERER,  described  as 
f "one  of  the  greatest  musical  Con- 
ductors in  Europe  today,”  will  come  to 


H 


Iks 


country  ne.xt  year  as  guest  conduc- 


of  the  N-ew  York  Symphony  Cr- 
i chesua.  The  announcement  was  made 
'^terday  afternoon  by  Harry  Harkness 
lagler.  president  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
’Auny  Soc-ietyr  M,-.  Uamro.sch  and  Mr 
Klemperer  will  virtually  divide  the  sea- 
•^m  Utt-ween  them,  the  forn^er  conducting 


0U:in<*s.H  that  csaM  iPom"  ’actually 
■Joying  tho  Job  of  giving  a cOD'  i-;''.  j 

The  most  artistic  niunbt;v  wc'- 
tho.se  which  were  sung  a c pells 
that  le  without  the  piano.  He!,  flm 
■ blending  of  voices,  balance  and  flnksti, 
polished  phiaslng  and  sure  musician- 
ship,  wore  delightfully  present.  'Two 
of  tho  menabens  of  tho  trio  have  corn' 
recently  from  the  land  of  windmills 
and  wooden  shoes,  and— so  It  Is  mi  Id — 
speak  with  a strong  Hollandlsh  ac- 
cent. But  they  sing  faultless  English. 
Severat  of  their  numbers  were  pre- 
sented In  the  vernacular. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
•singers  were  the  accompaniments  of 
Conrad  Bos. 


: I-"  ’ I,;-  G:,.  n . - . . 7 ' 

'li  lie.  II..-  p..  . ■ - II  4 I’, 

. -ie  . ' ilUl-  OR  ( . . .1 

I.  d.l,  -!r,.I  I , ,1’  ■ ’ “i;, 

rnrnr- i.k-!-n''  "l  ?'  .- p--  ‘ 

"Od  liolli  hr,|  !■  in  i,  w;i),  . 

and  (]-  .5  illi  iirciiiii.' 

One  linn  null  I l.  . -J 

eU-ven---  ur  (lid  ( e|i  ..  -i.d  1-  ■ ■ 
nin nl  ■*  1 . - n a ni.i/l n I • . 

■-n  illty.  I nr-  -r  In  nij  life  .e  . ; 
■niiny  rlghi  ii'de  inu-’  at  n 

|■‘•(•llaI.  1-  (III,  w-.-  n M ri. 

imsKlnatliin  h.  gin  lo  i-  .dop, 
will  pruhably  ‘inil  h.  i .mb  iiv-ikn 
If  . : of  tin  note.  ; ,„i  nm, , -,t  I - 

iniiidc,  a:  '-  in  i ■■  y n-  ' 

I ml  dilke  row  id  |i  ■ n 
Uachatis  and  Itnioi  .nn  ;n.r  K i.r 
ni.mlnoff. 
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"La  Traviata”  has  been  sung  too 
often  to  cau.se  much  excitement  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  but  It  l.s 
an  opera  that  can  bear  much  rehear-  , 
Ing,  because  it  combines  beautiful  | 
melodies  with  a really  touching 
drama.  A bit  of  real  sincere  acting 
or  an  aria  sung  In  perfect  style  al 
ways  has  an  appeal.  And  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  both  In  "La 
Traviata.” 

Some  of  the  singing,  and  some  of 
the  acting  of  Lucrezla  Bori,  who  sang 
the  title  role  In  last  night's  perform- 
ance, were  deeply  moving.  She  ihe- 
.sented  a most  charming  stage  picture. 
Giuseppe  de  Luca,  in  the  role  of  the 
elder  Germont,  sang  very  well,  especi- 
ally in  hks  big  aria  in  the  second  act. 
But  Giacomo  Lauri-Volpl,  as  Alfredo, 
was  uninspired.  Inartistic  and  Inade- 
quate. He  has  been  with  the  Metro- 
politan long  enough  to  learn  some  of 
the  refinements  of  Italian  singing,  as 
It  Is  nractlced  by  Hie  first  singers  of 

Italy.  But  his  style  Is  coarser  and  his 
voice  less  ingratiating  than  when  he 
came  here  season  before  last. 

/'  ' j 2 r' 

By  Deems  Taylor  j 


heartedly  and  on  the  key  whether 
with  accompaniment  or  not,  of  three 
graceful  young  women  perfectly 
matched  In  height,  gave  distinction  to 
the  recital.  , 

Those  who  like  their  music  sad  and 
tragic  will  not  find  in  these  singers 
much  consolation.  Their  message  is 
bright,  gay  and  debonair.  They  sing 
With  perfect  ease  and-Gvlth  that  Joy- 


PIANISTS. 

"M.V  life  monotonous?"  said  the 
German  bookkeeper  of  the  Hongkong 
export  house.  "Of  course  it  is  not 
monotonou.s.  To-day  1 head  the  i 
ledger  page:  'April  seventh,'  and  to- j 

morrow  J shall  head  It,  'April  eighth,' 
and  so  on.  My  life  is  full  of  variety."  | 
Pianists  are  like  that.  Sometimes' 
they-  put  Schumann's  "Etudes  Sj-m- 
phoniques”  second  on  their  programs: 
sometimes  In  the  middle;  sometimes 
at  the  end.  Last  night  Richard  Byk 
gai’o  his  Aeolian  Hall  progi'om  an  air 
of  almost  sca.ndalou.s  unconventional - 
it.v  by  putting  Scbnmann'.s  "Etude.-' 
Symphoniques"  at  the  very  beginning. 
Some  night  soon  some  daredevil  is 
going  to  omit  Schumann'.s  "Etudes 
^ Symphoniques”  altogether,  and  there 
■will  be  rioting  inThe  streets. 

However,  iMr.  Byk’s  program  did 
achieve  a grateful  measure  of  indi- 
viduality, There  were  the  inescap- 
able four  Chopin  numbers,  but  they 
came  second  instead  of  third,  as  is 
customary;  and  a third  group.  In- 
cluding a berceuse  by  Liapunoff,  tho 
RAchmanlnoff  transcription  of  Mous- 
sorgsky’s  "Hopaik,”  pieces  by  Suk 
and  Grainger,  John  Powell’s  "Banjo 
Picker"  and  Debussy's  "Fireworks," 
was  altogether  unhackneyed.  He  con- 
cluded with  the  IMoussorgsky  suite, 
"Pictures  at  an  Exposition,"  a.  work 
that  persists  in  sounding  better  In 
Its  original  piano  version  than  in  all 
the  elaborate  orchestral  tran.scrlptions 
that  have  been  made  of  it. 

AVltbln  lii.s  limits.  Mr.  Byk  plays 
very  well.  His  dynamic  range  la  not 
extensive  and  he  sometimes  verges 
upon  sentimentality;  and  judging 
from  his  program  he  prefers  the  ver- 
dant byways  of  the  romantic  to  the 
stony  peaks  of  classicism.  But  he  has 
a good  technique,-  a pleasant,  cool 
touch  and  a .sensitive  feeling  for  the 
music  he  elects  to  play. 

iThere  was  another  piano  recital  at 
Town  Hall  given  Iby  Miss  Lucie  Stern, 
described  on  the  program  as  "The 
eleven -ycar-oId  celebrated  European 
pianist,  who  has  made  a great  success 
aJbroad  and  in  America.”  There  is 
little  to  add  to  that  characterization.  I 
save  to  report  that  young  Mi.ss  Stern 


OTHER  MUSIC  ; 

Through  the  last  two  :,ear*nc  ' 

audlencps  for  Ihe  Alberflna  n-o-Ti  b re- 
citals bav.  grown  from  a j 

scattering  of  devotees  lo  .arl  It  t^,-  ; 
front  rows  to  a.  crowd  w:-'  li  filhd 
Carnegie  Hall  la."t  night.  Dancing  [ 

especiall.v  the  type  of  dancing  leb-Meil 
"aoRlhcUc" — i.s  ^ apparenll.v  donblmg  ■ 
ils  lines  of  patrons  and  ATme.  Rava  . 
has  learned  its  .secret.  ,N'<e.e|ty  u.-ern-  I 
to  bo  no  essential  part  of  this  fact’-’ 
for  the  earlier  program-  whiei',  iin- 
isbed  to  mild  applau.v  differed  \r;y 
llttle  from  the  groups  greeted  with 
the  greatest  cnthusla.sm  lai-t  night. 

They  were  made  up  of  the  t'-’O 
usual  ballets — in  this  case  the  "Car- 
naval"  of  Schumann  and  the  in* - 
liable  Spanish  episode  iniolvlng  one 
toreador,  one  siren  from  Cordova  and 
a-  gypsy-  For  these  the  entire  en- 
semble fluttered  out  from  the  gauz' 
curtains  to  revolve  about  the  central 
figure  in  agreeable  if  thoroughly  con- 
ventional patterns  of  color  and  rhy- 
thm. The  le.ss  elalxirate  numbers  also 
fi^llowed  the  familiar  course  of  tho! 
solo  dances  known  as  'Trelude’'  and 
"Invocation"  and  "Valsc  Brilllante," 
but  all  singularly  and  persistently 
alike.  Many  of  them  were  charming 
after  the  best  Degas  manner;  a l'■■w 
took  the  form  of  straight  calisthen- 
ics which  might  have  been  staged  by 
the  late  Walter  Camp.  A.  S. 


Miss  Rasch  Gives 
Dance  Program 


.'li.ss  Albertina  Ra^^- 'c  I’li  nt’-t  ly 
lUicmiere  danseusc  of  tlie  I'hii  ign  . lul 
other  o.ncra  companies,  g”..  a - •■•ud 
dance  program  last  nicli;  in  ..j,,. 
Mall,  assisted  'ly  .laeque.s  rii-;:<i-, 
Agiic.s  Uov,  Mary  I’ar.sons  am;  oHa  i 
solo  'dancer. s ami  a ballet  of  tv.’o'.v 
, five,  in  a iirogram  Inclmlin  ' - i ••  : 
i already  given  here  and  . -V”,  ii  i 
I divertissements.  .Max  Robinovi  ’ h v ■ 
at  the  piano  and  .John  \V-  f’;r- 

. nished  the  s-ttings.  A i.,.i-t  of  liv 
proceeds  of  the  ent-rtainn  ...  will 
provide  dance  scholiir; bins 
en  young  girls  who  will  m ; 
come  members  of  th-  ccitn..any. 

A principal  mimb’T  wa.s  Sclnirn.in  ’.-li 
“Carnival.”  in  wlii:  h -Mirs  R.-'ich's  ari 
and  mimicry  were  pli  ising  .-.s  I'nlti.n- 
hiiir  ;>,nd  Mr,  i^arlier's  delima'iun  o 
Harlequin.  noteW'-Tthy.  ns  was  i'n 
I’irrrot  of  Marcelo  Fern  inilez.  T' 
otlier  characters  w ve  eninm*  ndei'; 
taken  and  the  ijallei  as  wh  Ir  v 
quite  cffcetive.  .Another  .ih.l  o ; ; 

Jet  was  “La  Gita ,-ir.  win  an,! 
staged  by  .Mnie.  .AH’-rti.  ,n  »r  l.s; 
wei,  many  other  gran  rui  pi  e,  s, 

]iiumlier.x  (hn.-ieu  lo  intr-ni  hi.-lu-r 

■ I-’ matin  lights.  Mi:;.-,  r.-.s,  a '.v-a- 

uarinly  applauded  for  h al  tsve 

■ r rpsiehore.in  gifts  ;-  id  -,,1-  I, 

(!anec-,-.s,  likewise,  foi-  t'-  h - -iif'.i-i 

‘of  solo  and  ondcmb  - p.ip  i -.-i. 

^of  the  berf  S’-IrrH-- R . I 

-tart,  )V’  eri  Rachm.ar;  ’ ,7  : = 

prelude  Wd.s  thi-  uiii.-;i  fora  it-.  i:v 
Hie  ensemble,  and  .\at.-ili  Hri.i;-'!. 
|Man,v  of  the  5,!;,ge  t-i:iii<:., 

i.eautif  >1  In  coiur.-i  .;nd  arr.;ni,  -n:- r . 

Polish  Pianist 
Gives  Recital 

Richard  Dyk.  a I’o!i>h^  plahi=i, 

h.  hi;:  i.;,me  a more  remote  

from  the  N.-fheWanK  give  a j,. 
reeilid  in  A’»olian  Hill  UkI  cvpniT-  “ 
t'is  program  Imirderi  men 

”Etudgs^i}iPJtilioniiJuc^fo-jr  ' 
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, , t'  Comfortef-  Vul  ' even ''when  Franck  is 

' 7 ^ ' setting  the  text  of  the  Beatitudes,  in- 

I'oncei-t  bv'fhe  Oratorio  Society  .of  Nev.  ; yoking  the  Very  words  of  Christ  him- 

York  Albert  Stoeeeel  conductor.  self,  nis  musical  inspiration  seldom 

PROGRAM  rises  above  the  pitch  of  Gounod  at  his 

, . R.,,ii„dc3’'  Ofsar  p'lanck  most  platitudinously  pious.  Yet  Mon- 

;Ciatonn,  rhc  Beatitudes  ...t  .sa  , ^ank  this 

work  of  his  master  among  the  gr?at 
I epics  of  music,  with  Beethoven’s 


SOLOISTS 
RutVi  Tlbdsers.  soprano. 

Lsther  Dale,  soprano. 

F.dna  Ipdermaur.  contralto 
.Martin  Richardson,  tmior. 

.lolm  Barclay,  barytone. 

Charles  Trowbridge  Tittman,  ba”. 
Assisted  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York.  ‘ 

organist  and  accompanist. 


‘Missa 

“Ring”! 


Solemnis”  and  Wagner’s 


Hugh  Porter, 


Mr.  Stoessel  and  his  chorus  sang  1 
lustily  and  with  devotion  to  the  work 
in  hand,  and  Mr.  Stoessel  conducted  I 
with  his  usual  mastery  and  fullness  of 


1 Wltn  nis  usual  masi-ery  aiiu  iuiiucoo  o 

The  portrait  of  the  “austere,”  the  musical  understanding.  Mr.  John  Bar 
-mystical,”  Cesar  Franck  that  his  'ess  I clay  distmguishe^^^^^^ 
discriminating  admirers  love  to  pamt 
of  him  is  beginning  to  seem  less  and 


iv  -.illy  h‘  was  well  equipped.  His  j 
- adings  revealed  a quick  ro.sponse  to 
; ii.od.  but  liis  palette  of  tone  colors 
wns  entirely  too  limitcil  for  the  de-  { 
ny.ml.s  of  .\loussorgsk\-.  Runs  and  || 
irills  Wi  re  briHieul’y  e:<ponted,  the  ; 
'".inirture  fireworks  of  Debus.sv  were  ii 
\s  : '!  ■ vr-f.  .Hid  i^hopin,  although  1 

■ Inigged  and  dragged  a.  liule,  was  j, 
.r.iyed  with  uiulcr.st.anding.  There  | 
was  pb.nty  of  other  maleruil  in  rvhich 
Mr.  r.yk  iilaycd  well  and  slione 
ivaiifase. 


less  like  the  actual  esthetic  Franck 
that  his  music  reveals  to  us.  We  speak 
now  of  Franck  the  composer,  not  of 
Franck  the  man;  for  the  personal,  hu- 
man Franck  known  to  his  friends  and 


group  of  solo  singers  by  hi^  beautifully 
sensitive  delivery  of  the  words  of 
Christ. 

But  we  could  not  help  wondering, 
as  we  listened  to  all  this  expenditure 
of  eflPort  upon  a mediocre  work,  why 
the  Oratorio  Society  diverts  to  Cesar 
Franck  the  energies  , which  it  might 
so  far  more  profitably  expend  upon 


mnn  h ranCK  Known  lu  mo  au,*.  ^ 

f -1  hevond  cavil  and  dis-  Bach.  Does  Mr.  Stoessel  forget  that 

his  pupils  was,  bey  there  are  several  dozen  incomparable 

pute,  among  the  noblest  ana  masterpieces  of  choral  music  among 

lovably  saintly  beings  who  have  walked  ^he  cantatas  of  Bach  that  New  York 
the  earth  in  flesh  and  blood.  has  never  heard? 

But  Franck,  like  Mahler,  was  one  of  r>  i-i  1 1 

By  Deems  1 ayloi 


1o 


Rubinstein  First  Leader  

Mr.  Toscanini  will  be  the  sixth 
operatic  conductor  to  lead  the  Philhar- 
monic. The  first  of  these  was  Anton 
Seidl,  followed  by  Walter  Damrosch, 
Felix  Weingartner,  Richard  Strauss, 
Josef  Stransky  and  Artur  Bodanzky, 
of  whom  Weingartner  and  Strauss  ap- 
peared as  guests.  The  first  musician 
to  lead  the  Philharmonic  as  a guest 
conductor  was  Anton  Rubinstein,  who 
conducted  his  “Ocean”  symphony.  No 
other  guest  conductors  appeared  until 
1903,  when  the  Philharmonic  embarked 
on  a policy  of  giiest  conductors  only, 
continuing  for  three  seasons.  One  of 
these  visitors  was  Willem  Mengelberg, 
a regular  Philharmonic  leader  since 
1922.  Recent  guest  leaders  have  been 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  one  of  next  sea- 
son’s regular  conductors;  Willem  van 
Hoogstraten  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 


OllL  i?  rdllClV,  ilivc  *i*««*»*^  7 ...  w 

those  tragically  frustrate  artists  who 
did  not  succeed  in  transmuting  into 
art  all  of  the  beauty  and  elevation  and 
aspiration  that  were  in 
We  hear  much  of  the  purity,  the  oth- 
erworldliness, the  exalted  mysticism 
of  the  music  of  Franck.  His  sincerity, 
says  his  most  devoted  pupil,  Vincent 
d’Indy,  “shaped  his  music  to  his  own 
goodness  and  impelled  him  to  the 
‘Redemption’  . . • to  the  Beati- 

tudes.’” And  through  this  music,  to 
the  imagination  of  Monsieur  d Indy— 
himself  a man  of  faith  and  aspiration, 
a mediaeval  Christian— stream  clouds 
of  angels  as  purely  imagined  as  f Hip- 
po Lippi’s  or  Fra  Angelico  s. 


ROLAND  HAYES  GETS! 
THE  SPINGARN  PRIZE 


The  Spingarn  Medal,  awarded  an 
mially  for  the  highest  achievement  by 
an  American  negro  during  the  preceding 
year,  was  presented  to  Roland  Hayes, 
negro  singer,  with  impressive  cerernony 
j esterrlay  afternoon  on  hoard  the  Aqui- 
tania,  at  the  foot  of  Fourteenth  Street. 

When  the  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  js  the  tenth  recipient  of 
the  medal,  he  was  absent  in  Europe. 
The  formal  presentation  was  made  on 
the  eve  of  his  sailing  for  Europe  on 
another  tour  by  Walter  Damrosoh.  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Symphony  Oi- 

C f'*  S t.1*  3. . 

■■Roland  Hayes  i.s  to  me  a 
proof  of  the  fact  H'aL  wjute 

or  black,  we  arc  all  God  s childien. 
jiulcl  Mr.  Damrosch,  “and  it  is  a gr^ai 
pl(:a3urc  to  take  part  in  this  ceremony, 
both  as  an  Amencsm  and  as  a mu- 

“Duprink  all  the  dark  hours  of  the 
icgro's  .beginning,  in 


But,  alas!  as  one  has  so  often  to 
observe  in  discussing  the  definite 
achievements  of  those  great  dreamers 
of  art  who  are  not  also  great  artists, , 
sincerity  and  faith  and  endeavor  are 
not  enough.  Monsieur  d Indy,  knowing 
and  loving  his  master,  knowing  his 
mind  and  his  aspirations,  was  able  to 
share  the  noble  and  touching  visions 
of  Cesar  Franck  the  mystic,  the  simple- 
hearted  pietist;  he,  too,  saw  «b°se 
luminous  angels  that  brightened>>the 
shadows  of  the  organ  loft  where  the 
devout  and  humble  Franck  mused  and 
played  and  mused  again. 

It  is  easy  to  see  him  tnere,  alone 
but  not  alone,  companioned  by  ineffable 
beings,  absorbed  above  his  keyboard, 
“singing  forth  with  a low  voice,  like 
that  old  mystic  of  so  different  a sort, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  his  “contemplations 
of  the  Creator,”  for  to  Cesar  Franck 
all  life  and  all  nature  discoursed  of 
divine  and  immortal  things. 


As  Franck  lay  upon  his  death  bed 
his  thoughts  turned  to  the  uncompleted 
versicles  of  his  Magnificat.  ' 
go  on  with  them  as  soon  as  I get  bet- 
ter—or  else,”  he  added  in  a lower  voice, 

finish  them) 


tinued,  “through  the  days  of  slavery  and 
trials  and  sufferings,  they  have 
kept  alive  an  intense  love  of  their  rnu- 
gic.  During  this  period  of  their  growth 
riui.sic  was  the  one  cultural  outlet  of 
their  emotions  and  entered  also  into 
tiicir  recreations.  Their  participation 
ii'  tlie  culture  of  the  wliite  race  dales 
V.-.  -ik  hardly  more  than  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Damrosch  declared  that  he  knew 
of  no  white  .<-liiger  who  could  interpret 
c.s  could  Jlr.  Hayes  with  a keener  enio- 
fiinal  feeling  tlu;  music  of  the  great 
m.i  •.ITS,  He  mentioned  the  soiig.s  of 
i-H  iiiibei  t and  Schumann.  j , 

M-  Damro.^eh  was  introduced  hV 
Ja  u<  Weldon  Jolinsoii.  Secretary  of  the; 
National  A-s^o.  iaUon  for  [ 

ment  of  -rolored  People  of  t-h 
•^■'  nuc.  ti  c donor  of  tlic  medal.  Mr.  ; 
'oliiroii  . 'ati  d the  p'liposc  of  the  medal  ; 
1 to  cal!  the  .-HK-ntion  of  the  An>«i- 
' ;.>i  pculc  to  the  existence  of  distln- ; 
poif,  lod  merit  and  achiPA'  iiicnt  among  j 
\ oerlcan  iiegi'-oes  and  to  serve  as  a ? 
v;.r<l  for  OK  h achievement  and  as 
ulus  to  tlie  ambition 


1 “perhaps  God  vvull  let  me 
in  his  eternity  to  come.  , 

It  is  a rough  saying.  Perhaps  ^v,mnck' 

. sometimes  wishes  that  Cesar  ■ 

had  dwelt  less  continuously  i.i  vnc| 

! region  of  supermundane  thought  am  i 

I had  been  more  challenging  and 

land  harsh  in  his  self-criticism  as  am 

1 artist.  He  was  too  prone  to  accept  om 
I faith,  and  d"ff'>e®tioningl>,  what  he 

doubtless  regarded  as  ‘ . J 

pensations  from  Heaven,  but  what  tuim 
out  upon  cool  and  detached  inspecticn 
to  be  rather  pa'tTy  and  common^^^^ 

musical  ideas.  The  legendary  pimty 
and  “aloofness”  and  seraphic 
i tion  of  Franck  are  coming  to  our  eaia 
: nowadays  with  less  of  tho  glamour  of 
the  composer’s  personality 
them,  and  we  are  beginning  to  know  a 
good  deal  of  his 

a disturbing  mixture  o^C  noble  and  ois 

c&rtain^of  its  themes  becomes  increas- 
ingly manifest. 


of  colored 


:l. 


M lie  < V unit-tee 

•;i.  iitei  •>'  Fii.sh 
i.fiii;  D-  J,hn 
.crih',Uic  Gfille 


of  awiid.  he  said, 

:.  .lehn  Hurst.  Chalr- 
11.. lie.  rrc.ildent  of 
.'■  tianta,  Ga. ; Os-  ‘ 
;.  :r.-l.^on  Viliajd.  .M'".  j 

ri  Ki.h'r.  Dr.  ./  ime»  Jl.  rdllard,  j 
'r.w'orjf.ri  Roosevelt  and  Dr,  W . ; 
Du  Roi.s.  t 

-or  ......ii;.  \1'.  r,'i!\cr  was  the! 

for  1C- I 
-r  heniist! y.  i 

iiUt'i  on  Ihc  aft 
Hc  . 1-  ivKl  i-:;  ’ iittcmlml 
•.of)  iK  isomc  'n-ie  other  1 
•,).  . . .daw  Wiiil*  D-.  -rm-  | 
c-  Ult-  u-iard  of  iJlric 
ocjatlon,  am  Harr''  T 
. :i,  pianist  ano  jjlngci 

1.  : lioiiorcii  r.icii. 


Ill  agricul' 


till 


“The  Beatitudes”  is  very  nearly 
Franck  at  his  worst,  pmty,  th^ 

tenderness,  the  vipon! 

ionarv  in  his  study,  meditating  upon. 
Ihe  dWinc  wisdom,  of  the  Sermon  o^ 
the  Mount,  have  issued  in 
saccharine  religiosity,  “f' 

lukewarib,  conventional.  Hearing  u 
you  Tespect  the  man  who  conceive^d  it 
who  poured  into  it  his  exquisite  com- 
passion for  the  poor,  t'l®  .V^blc,  the 
oppressed,  the  heavy-lacien . 
inp*  to  the  music  with  which  this  o 
aWc  soul  h™s  naively  dared  to  equip! 

Turrounded  the  sublime  phrases  of.  the 


THE  ORATORIO  SOCIETY 

Cesar  Franck's  * oratorio,  "Thd 
Beatitudes."  is,  to  music,  approxi- 
mately "w-hat  ■•Tess  of  the  Storm 
Country’’  is  to  the  drama;  both,  that 
is,  are  great  road  favorites,  and  have 
enjoyed  long  a-nd  prosperous  careers! 
without  ever  achieving  a New  Yorki 
run.  The  ‘'Beatitudes”  is  in  great, 
demand  at  the  annual  music  festivalsj 
that  sweep  over  the  smaller  cities  of 
New  England  and  the^  Middle  West 
ev^-y  spring:  but  save  for  a highly 
unfortunate  attempts  by  a small 
Canadian  chpir  in  Aeolian  Hall  Ipst 
.season,  it  had  not  been  performed 
here  for  upward  of  a decade  until 
Ihe  Oi-a.torio  Society,  under  .\Ibert 
Stoessel.  pre.neiitcd  it  last  night  in 
Carnegie  Hall. 

Tho  idea,  of  setting  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  io  music  was  one  that 
Franck  carried  with  him  from  his  ■ 

’ student  days,  and  only  his  inability 
to  rewrite  the  text  in  a form  that . 
suited  him  kept  him  from  beginning 
the  setting  long  before  he  actually 
did.  He  finally  found  a librettist  In  ^ 
the  person  of  the  wife  of  Prof. 
Colom.b  of  the  Lycce  at  Versailles.  | 
She  turned  the  Beatitudes  Into  an  j 
oratorio  text  more  or  less  under 
lY-anck’s  direction,  and  late  in  1869  he' 

I set  to  work. 

I Various  qircumstances.  Including 
the  Franco- Prussian  War,  interfered 
1 with  the  completion  of  the  wprk,  and 
It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that 
■vThc'  Beatitudes”  was  entirely  fin- 
ished. 

There  are  ten  sections,  correspond- 
ing with  the  ten  Beatitudes,  and  a 
prologue,  all  constructed  on  m-ore  or 
less  the  same  plan.  Every  one  com- 
prises a chorus  or  solo  expressive  of, 
earthly  sin  or  sorrow,  and  an  anti  - i 
thetical  “cclestipl  choir”  that  sings  of  | 
heavenly  bliss.  Between  the  two  is 
a passage  for  baritone  solo  who,  as 
the  Voice  of  Christ,  pronounces  the 
Bea-titude.  ! 

It  would  obviously  be  terrifically 
difficult  to  keep  a work  so  rigidly 
built  from  becoming  pionotonous;  a.nd 
de.'^pitc  the  fervent,  almost  rhapsodi- 
cal praises  bestowed  upon  the  ora,torlo 
by  Vincent  D'Indy  and  Julien  Tlersot. 

I cannot  feel  that  Franck  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  task.  There  ‘are  occa- 
sional passages  of/  eloquence  and 
great  beauty,  and  the  whole  score 
radlate.s  sincerity  and  feryor.  But 
"The  Beatitudes”  as  a whole  provides 
a pretty  toing  evening  for  the.  lis- 
tener. regardless  of  how  much  the 
performers  may  enjoy  it. 

iPart  of  the  work's  failure  is  prob- 
a,bly  attributable  to  that  very  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity  of  nature  lliat, 
evei*y  one  agrees,  distinguished  the 
Belgian  composer.  His  forces  of  evil  | 
display  no  conviction,  no^  conception, 
even,  of  how  sin  and  sorrow  may  bej 
expressed  In  terms  of  music.  Tlis 
sinners  sing  "We  wor.shlp  pleasure, 
of  joy  and  mirth  we  never  tire!"  toi 
the  accompaniment  of  some  of  thel 
drea.riest  and  most  despondent  music 
ever  written,  and  his  earthly  choirs 
throughout  the  work  seldom  raise 
their  heads  higher  than  the  level  of  a 
conventional  iMeyerbecr 
Chorus  of  Conspirators. 


But  the  earthl y ' We  itW 

alone  to  blame.  One  of -tSe -oldest  and 
commonest  artistic  faJtatiics  is  to  con- ; 
fuse  sincerity  with  merit.  There  can' 
be  no  doubt  that  Franck  approached 
the  task  of  writing  "The  Beatitudes" 

In  a .spirit  of  the  greatest  religious 
conviction  and  Christian  humility.  But 
to  .say  that  he  felt  deeply  is  not  to  say 
that  he  saw  clearly  or  thought,  pro- 
foundly. Nobody  ever  ajccused  W’ag- 
ner  of  being  a noble  Christian  char- 
acter; but  there  is  more  of  the  mys- 
tery and  ee.sta.sy  and  overpowering 
beauty  of  <he  Christian  ideal  in  one 
page,  of  the  last  scene  of  ■‘Parsifal” 
than  in  a whole  evening  of  "The 
Beatitudes.” 

Like  every  great  artist,  Wagner 
sa/w  that  beauty  is  the  supreme 
mystery,  that  it.  is  the  beauty  at  re- 
ligion, not  its  ethics,  that  moves  us; 
.and  he  wrought  accordingly.  Franck, 
a thousand  times  the  more  sincere  ibe- 
liever.  no  doubt,  wfites  not  as  an 
artist  but  as  a communicant  so  con- 
vinced, apparently,  that  the  meaning  . 
of  his  text  Is  beyond  the  powers  of 
any  compioser  to  enhance  that  he  fre- 
quently gives  the  Impression  of  not 
even  trying  to  enhance  it.  There  are 
some  lovely  m.oments  in  his  celestial 
choruses,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
reveal  little  more  than  the  character- 
less prettiness  typical  of  so  rrruch  of 
Tvhat  is  called  "sacred"  music. 

The  chorus  sang  with  fervor  and 
generally  accurate  attack  and  intona- 
tion, although  the  tone  quality  of 
most  sections  left  a good  deal  to  be 
desired.  The  orchestra  was  the  New 
York  SjTnphony.  and  the  soloists 
‘ comprised  Ruth  Rodgers,  Esther  tXale, 
j Edna  Inderrnaur,  Arthur  Kraft, 

I Martin  Richardson,  John  Barclay  and 
Charles  Tittman.  Mr.  Barclay  alone, 
as  the  Voice  of  Christ,  sang  Mith  any 
great  distinction  or  expressiveness. 


Negro  Contralto  Makes  Debut. 

Mi.s.v 'Burneivlene  Mafeon,  negro  con- 
irallo.  made  her  local  debut  last  eve- 
ning in  a son.g  leciial  in  Aeolian  Hall.  | 
Her  progiam  was  an  unusual  one.  1 
began' with  Lane  Wilson's  ! 

Sprlr.g."  f.vllowed  by  J.alc  s beaubful  . 
song  "The  Captive.’  Ma'D'  diiTic-jl' 
(xcei'pts  were  also  in  he  ii?i  from  | 
familiar  French  and  Italian  opera.s.  | 
and.  in  closing,  the  air  from  Gounod  s j 
■ Sapho.  " Hageman  and  Carpenter , 
represented  American  composers  of  ; 
sorfgs.  and  the  third  group  coniamed  , 
negro  spii'iDial.s  an  angeil  by  Burleigh  j 
and  Dvorak’.s  “Coin'  Home.  ; 

Miss  Mason,  as  was  very  obvious,  ] 
did  not  suffer  from  nervousness.  Her  , 
poise  and  composure  were  remarkable 
nuder  the  trying  circumstances  at- > 
.tending  a fiiM  appearance.  She  pos- ; 

1 senses  a voice  of  l>eautiful  quality  and  | 

I good  range.  Her  tone  formation  was. 

I frequently  hard,  howevei-.  and  other- j 
! M-ise  qiiesUoiiarde  in  the  lower  and! 
'higher  range.  Her  skill  in  taking  in- 
' tervals  was  quite  remarkable,  and  , 
much  of  her  singing  was  commendable 
for  accuracy  of  nous.  She  is  a.  young 
singer  of  undoubted  talent  and  with 
further  study  should  be  heuid  again. 


Williams  College  Music 
Charles  L.  Safford  ably  conducted  t e 

Chapel  Choir  of  ’"fgh^The 

concert  at  the  Town  H 

choir  was  also  appeared 

Safford,  wife  of  Us  coim 
as  contralto  soloist  an 

mellow  volume,  satistac- 

especially  among  1 choristers.  L 

tory  pgcam  Dickinson's  ''Th.  | 

their  part  otUW  ^ numbers  by  Rhodes  j.. 

Shepherd  . and  others  dis 

Elgar.  Mcloru , • i-„der's  coad 


'.hr^ffectVof  their  leader's  coad 


ti-ina  proved  one 
efforts. 


UlkC.  ***'>•  - . 

e of  the  best  of  the  choir 


Verdi 


The  opera  w-is  "Der  Frcischutz, 
with  affnost  the  same  c^t  that  arrived 
on  the  night  of  lts..openlng  early  in 
the  season.  This  robust  work  o: 
Weber's  has  survived,  through  the 
months  that  followed,  all  sorts  of 
‘ changes  In  its  personnel  without  l^ing 
any  of  the  edit  Deutsch  quality  In 
homespun  melodics  and 
For  this  next  to  the  last  performance  1 
Elizabeth  Rethberg  returned  as  the 
artlessly  pious  Agathe  and  Mr_ 
Bohnen  was  again  the  hilarious  and 
rardonic  Caspar,  but  Mr.  Me.der  has 


a.ced  Mr.  I -lueiWt^nt  mmw.*.- i 
rolp  of  tlip  imrcBOurcftful  Max.  I 
Bodansky  conducted  nffatnat  ther 
'ustlc  urban  backgrounds  for  a! 
BO  which  was  loudly  onthustastic 
ahlch  showed  obviously  the  thin-| 
ranks  of  the  closing  season. 

/ O f ^ t ^ 


ot 


>rche8tra  Gives  Admirable  Performance 

. Scriabin’s  ‘Prometheus.’  I 

,o  

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  / -^  I 

The  final  evening  concert  of  the  forty-fourth  season  of  th«- ' 
This  ••Promothou.s"  was  the  tmpor- ;,oston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  took  place  la.st' 
iTcw  in  Camegie  Hall.  The  program  consisted  of  Handel’s' 

Motic.st  Altschuler  wPh  his  Russian  bnccrto  grosso  in  D ma.for,  Scriabin’s  “Prometheus,  a Poem 
usTn? oUic^rhLv^  us°P  Fire,”  the'Brahms  variations  on  the  “Chorale  St.  Anthony”, 

There  arc  many  who  read  In  it  n rid  Bofodin’s  “Prince  Igor”  danccs.  The  Cecilia  Society  of ! 
profound  message,  and  that  Is  of  Alexander  Steinert,  pianist.  a.ssisted  in  the! 
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course  their  blessed  privilege. 

In  the  first  place,  the  underlying 
conception  is  not  unmusical,  though 
it  is  steeped  in  metaphysical  mystic- 
l.sm.  The  tone  poem  does  not  deal 
merely  with  the  ancient  myth  of 
Prometheus.  It  refers  to  it.  In  this 
work  fire  Is  the  vitalizing  element 
which  breathes  activity  into  the  soul. 
The  good  soul  becomes  n,  power  of 
beneficence;  the  evil  one  a menace 
to  itself  and  other.s.  Here  are  the 
contending  elements  out  of  which 
much  good  music  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Scriabin,  however,  was  not  a 
genius  despite  the  repeated  assevera- 
tions of  tho.se  to  whom  his  cross  chord 
puzzles  .seem  to  signify  'things  be- 
yond ordinary  understandings.  Mr. 
Scriabin  was  an  honest,  hard  working 
musician  whose  doings  greatly  as- 
tonished Dr.  A.  Eaglefield  Hull.  The' 
same  gentleman  wa.s  astonished  by 
the  doings  of  Cyril  Scott.  Now  any 
one  can  create  strange  chords.  Mr. 
Scriabin's  one  invention  was  the 
‘■harmonic”  scale,  a succe.ssion  of 
tones  developed  from  a fundamental 
and  its  overtones.  There  is  material 
in  such  a scale  for  music  and  for 
originality  in  harmony. 

But  Mr.  Scriabin  never  accom- 
plished anything  of  poetic  or  sym- 
bolical import  with  his  scale.  He 
merely  produced  novel  sounds.  His 
poem  of  fire  is  a misfire.  It  stJlrts 
from  a chord  built  of  all  the  tones 
in  the  harmonic  scale  and  it  arrives 
at  an  impalpable  location  in  thin  air. 
It  is  a curious  muddle  of  unenlight- 
ening phrases  and  harmonic  se- 
quences. It  makes  no  proclamation  of 
the  barrel)  soul  of  man  fired  to  ac- 
tivity. 

Its  best  passages  sound  like  I>e- 
bussy  and  its  worst  like  Stravinsky. 
One  reads  with  amazement  the  pages 
of  the  essayists  who  have  discerned 
in  this  barren  prating  the  utterances 
of  a seer.  Mr.  Philip  Hale’s  program 
note.s  quote  liberally  from  Dr.  Hull 
and  Mrs.  Rosa  Ncwmarch.  but  it  does 
not  need  a detective  to  discover  the 
incredulity  of  the  learned  annotator. 
He  has  to,  write  the  prpgram  notes, 
but  without  doubt  ho  wi.shcs  that 
Sergei  Koussevitzky  w;ould  exercise  his 
talents  as  a conductor  on  things  more 
interesting  to  music  lovers. 

There  is  some  strange  charm  about 
what  common  mortals  know  as  "con- 
ci  jctors’  , music.”  Conductors  rave 

about  it  and  insist  on  . playing  it 
whether  audiences  wish  to  hear  it ; 
or  not.  They  have  been  trying  for 
year-s  to  educate  us  all  up  to  the  level 
of  .Scriabin,  and  we  are  still  wallow- 
ing In  our  ignorance. 

One  thing  can  be  said,  and  that  is 
that  the  composition  was  admirably 
performed.  Apparently  the  concerto 
grosso  also  was.  hut  in  the  midst  of ' 
insistent  auditors  thumping  down - 
aisles  to  their  seats  and  slamming 
down  the  scats  when  they  reached 
them  it  was  not  easy  to  bo  sure  of 
how'  the  music  would  have  sounded 
in  the  midst  of  a polite  silence. 


iriabin  music. 
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Irrnrvievr,  Mr.  Rothier  ns  Arkrl  and 
Mr.  Ananian  as  the  physician  were 
other  principals  in  the  cast.  And 
Claude  Debussy's  music  wove  a potent 
spell  under  Mr.  Hasselmans’s  baton. 


'Pelleat  et  Melisande’  Sung  Again. 

"Pelleas  et  Melisande”  attracted  an- 
other large  audience  which  packed 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  The  cast  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  former  performances.  Miss 
Bori  as  Melisande  was  in  excellent 
voice  and  v.-as  lovely  to  look  upon, 
but  her  French  pronunciation  was 
not  always  what  11  should  have  been. 
Moss  Louise  Hunter  as  Little  Yniold 
was  not  only  effective  but  her  artistry 
and  finish  in  detail  and  style  make 
her  performance  of  the  brief  role  one 
^f  the  most  convincing  portraits  of 
the  performance. 

Jlr.  Johnson  was  in  better  voice 
than  usual  as  Pelleas.  Mk  White- 
hill's  powerful  and  poignant  portrait  of 
the  Jealous  Goland,  Miss  Howard  a.s 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONt 

Last  night’s  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert was  the  last  evening  program  of 
this  year’s  series,  and  next  Saturday’s 
matinee  wdll  be  the  Bostonians’  fare-  ' 
well  until  next  fail.  To  celebrate  the 
occasion,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  arranged 
a program . tha^  /^was  varied  without 
being  particularly  interesting  — just 
why,  I don’t  know.  It  began  with 
Haendel’s  fifth  Concerto  Grosso  for 
strings,  continued  with  Skryabln’s 
“Prometheus”  poem  for  orchestra  and 
8i'ahms’&  'Variations  on  a Theme  bv 
Haydn,  and  concluded  with  the  Po- 
lovtsian  dances  from  Borodin’s 
"Prince  Igor.”  He  had  with  him  not 
only  his  orchestra,  augmented,  but 
the  Cecilia  Society  of  Boston,  a mixed , 
1 chorus  ) of  about  100  voices,  which ' 
sang  the  vocjil  parts  in  the  Skryabln 
and  Borodin  works. 

The  “Prometheus,”  sub-titled,  "A 
Poem  of  Fire,"  has  never  yet  been 
given  here  wholly  in  the  form  In 
which  its  composer  wrote  it.  Skryabin, 
who  had  ideas  regarding  the  relations 
between  sound  and  color,  incorporated 
In  his  orchestral  score  a part  for  a 
“light  keyboard”  of  his  own  invention 
— a device  for  throwing  various  com- 
jblnatlons  of  colored  light  •upon  a 
I screen — so  that  colored  light  effects 
(produced  in  accordance  ifrith.an  arbi- 
trary scale  in  which  red  corresponded 
to  the  note  C,  yellow  to  D.  and  so  on) 
— could  be  produced  synchronously 
with  the  music. 

"When  the  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, under  Modest  Altschuler, 
first  played  the  work  here,  In  March, 
1915,  the  light  keyboard  was  em- 
ployed, throwing  its  colors  upon  what 
looked  like  an  ordinary  motion  pic- 
ture screen  placed  behind  and  above 
the  orchestra.  The  effect,  was  a bit 
demoralli^g — more  frankly,  it  was ' 
meaningless — despite  the  fact  th^t  Mr, 
Altschuler  .played  the  whole  thing 
•twice  through  at  the  same  concert. 
At  that  perforjnance.  however,  the 
choral  i>arts  were  omitted.  Last  night 
I Mr.  Koussevitzky  Included  the  chorus, 
tout  omitted  the  light  effects. 

! “Prometheus”  seems  to  me,  In 
spite  of  the  terrific  loudness  of  some 
of  its  climaxes,  essentially  flabby, 

I almost  effeminate 'music.  By  rearing 
I the  entire  harmonic  structure  of  the 
work  upon  a single  ’’mystic  chord” — 
deriving  both  his  harmonies  and 
themes  from  that  single  combination 
of  six  tones — Skryabin  of  course  re- 
duced his  music  to  a monochromatl- 
clsm  as  absolute,  in  effect,  as  It  he  | 
had  dispensed  with  harmony  alto- 
gether. If  the  melodic  and  rhythmic 
elements  in  “Prometheual’  had  been 
of  absorbing  Interest,  no  harm  would 
have  been  done.  But  they  are  not. 
[The  rhythn%  are  nothing  extraordi- 
nary and  the  themes  sound  scrappy 
jand  undeveloped. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  har- 
monic contrast,  coupled  with  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  melodic 
line,  make  “Prometheus”  one  of  the 
most  completely  static  pieces  of 
music  that  I have  ever  heard.  It 
goes  on  for  minutes  at  a time  with- 
out producing  any  hint  of  that  sense 
of  life,  of  ceaseless  pressing  toward 
a predestined  goal,  that  Is  the  es- 
sence of  all  great'  music  and  which 
has  nothing . to  do  with  rhythm  or 
metre. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  gave  it  a detailed 
and  remarkably  controlled  and  modu- 
lated reading  (and  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Mager,  the  first  trumpeter,  covered 


himself  with  glory  by  his  amazing 
playing  of  the  incredible  trumpet 
solos).  The  chorlstei-3  sang  the  rela- 
tively unimportant  wordless  vocal 
parts  with  smoothness  and  Skill,  al- 
thougli  the  labor  of  bringing  tlTem  all 
the 'way  from  Boston  for  less  than 
five  minutes’  singing  seemed  exces- 
sive. It  was  a 'long  way  to  come,  Just 
to  say  “Ah.” 

Bosion  .S.Pniiliony  \\  itii  I Horns  iiencnts 
I a Crowded  House 

B0ST0X\  descended  in  fu)l  fnrcc  upon 
New  York  last  evening,  when 
Koussevitzk.v's  men.  reenforced  b.v  llie 
Cecilia  Society,  took  possession  of  Ihe 
jsl.Tge  at  Carnegie  Hall.  In  the  first  number 
this  mass  of  musicians  was  not 'in  evidence. 
|for  Ilaiulel's  Concerto  Grosso  No.  .'i.  in 
'D  major,  for  string  orchestra  naturally 
requires  only  part  of  the  full  force  of 
jplayers.  The  piece,  charming  in  itself, 
|\vas  as  charmingly  given.  It  is  easy  to 
Hiuderstand  tlie  instant  popularitj'  attained 
toy  this  composition,  which  in  this  re- 
jspect  was  like  all  the  other  works  of  its 
jeemposer.  Apparently  it  did  not  suffer 
Ifrom  being  one  of  a dozen  grand  cony 
rertos  composed  within  the  brief  space 
jof  a month.  Its  sprightly  closing  move- 
ment compelled  even  the  bass  viols  to  ex- 
lilbit  an  unaccustomed  l)ut  delightful  play- 
fulness. 

Mr.  Kou.sse vitzky  followed  this  concerto 
with  a composition  of  a very  different 
order — Serlabin'.s  ‘'I’roinethena.”  jt  takes 
an  orchestra  and  a piano  and  a chorus 
to  perfqrm  ’•Prometheus,''  to  say  nothing 
of  (he  colored  lights  trhich  Scriabin  con- 
sidered an  important  element  in  its  ren- 
liition,  but  which  he  graciously  conceded 
could  be  omitted  along  with  the  chorus. 
i..ast  night  there  was  a chorus,  but  liappily 
no  colored  illumination,  'rite  "symphony 
of  color  rays”  tvas  presented  at  a iier- 
fonnance  of  this  composition  here  in  1915. 
it  added  nothing  to  the  musical  effectivc- 
j ness  of  the  piece. 

Conductor,  orchestra  and  chtnis  gave  a 
I conscientious,  intelligent  and  skillful  per- 
j formance  of  the  composition  la.st  night,  but 
I the  effect  of  their  well-meaiU  efforts  was 
j accuiateiy  sunimed  up  in  the  comment  of  ■ 
I one  auditor,  wlio  exclaimed  with  amused  ! 
j tolerance : ''.\ncl  this  is  what  they  call  ' 

j music!”  The  best  po.ssiblc  tendilion  of 
, "Prometheus”  cannot  make  it  other  than 
I what  it  is.  At  the  climax  of  their  task 
I the  players  and  the  singers  filled  the  hall 
I with  a mighty  din.  If  it  were  not  so  musical 
j as  was  to  be  desired  the  fault  lay  with 
the  unmusical  material  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  treat  as  music.  Alexander  Lang 
.Steinert  was  at  the  piano.  Like  all  the 
rest,  he  performed  his  pan  with  nuisicianly 
art  and'-spirit.  Pa.ssages  of  the  piece  stood 
out  in  Isolated  beauty,  but  as  Dr.  Kagle-  ' 
field  Hull,  a devotee  of  the  my.sticism  of  ■ 
Scriabin,  wrote  only  too  truly:  ''Sudden  : 

moments  of  sWeet  'and  joyous  ravishment  ' 
of  the  ear  are  met  nith  defiant,  bellicose  | 
motives  and  stormy  episodes.  ' They  are  ■ 
indeed. 

With  gratitude  he  it  recorded  that  ,\Ir.  j 
Kou.ssevitzky.  ba\ing  finished  with  ike  i 
"Prometheus,”  remenibeic<l  that  there  arc 
many  composition.s  which  would  ne\er  be  i 
mistaken  for  Scriabin's  'Poem  of  l''irc.' 
With  two  of  these  he  proceeded  to  restore 
the  j.ingled  nerve.s  of  the  audience.  They  ' 
were  Brahms'  lovely  variations  on  a theme 
by  Haydn  and  Borodin'.s  somewhat  bol.stor- 
ous  but  interesting  and  in  parts  captivat- 
ing Polovtslan  daneeq^in  his  opera  "Prince 
Igor.”  Here  also  the  chorus  co-operated, 
'.nd  with  happy  effect. 


Itnslon  Nymi>llot,.}  n r'  f' . r.i . 

'VI-  r -I,.'  : vl(-|.  LI..!  >•  n 

, th.  I'll,  ill  Ilf  if  ' 

III"  prlnelpul  offering  -.f  lb-  r 

the  concert  glvn  by  the  P..J..I"'' 
phony  iinhentm,  K.  rg.  Jo,  V 

• Oiidiii  tor,  la.'t  night  In 
" I’romethmin”  wui,  flnt  proiluc  i '■  tide 
city  by  the  Itueilan  .siymiihony 
clii  ifra  undiir  Mode  u AltBehuler  li' 

At  that  time,  ob.  dlent  to  the  Intention  of 
Dll)  eornnoHer.  a color  organ  wa  Ui  -i, 
ruUier  miinic'iMifully,  r/Uh  th  orrti.  - 
;tra.  for  in  this  I'oinpoMitlon  .-tcrlr bln"  In- 
'tendfid  to  combine  effeot)  of  • olor  id 
tone.  I.,a3t  night  there  wan  no  ■•'’loi 
jorgan,  but  tlio  forcca  whlcli  contribut* '1 
•to  the  performance  were  impc  d’ c. 
They  lncliido.d  the  elngern  of  the  Cecilia 
,1  Society  of  Boston,  with  Malcolm  Lang, 
their  conductor,  n.ialsting  ; Ali  *and':r  : 
Steinert,  who  pla'yed  the  Important  ^ 
piano  part,  and  the  Immense  numb--r  ' 
of  Instrunientallsta  that  Uie  score  do-  ■ 
tnanda. 

'■prometheuti,'’  as  Scrlablnc’s  propj- 
gandists  bavo  now  made  fairly  well  ' 
known,  is  not  inspired  by  the  thought 
of  the  hero  chained  to  the  rock.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  Theosophy,"  I 
says  Ilo.sa  Newniarch,  "the  niiscent 
races  of  mankind,  not  yet  Illuminated  . 
by  tlie  Proinetlican  spark,  were  phy.si-  I 
cally  incomplete,  possessing  only  the  ' 
shadows  of  bodies ; sinless,  be'rause  do—  ! 
void  of  conscious  personality — in  Theo-  , 
sophical  terms,  without  Karma.  From  i 
this  condition  they  were  liberated  by  the  ‘ 
gift  of  Prometbeu.s — the  fire  which’ 
awakened  man's  conscious  creative  ' 
power.”  The  music,  then,  seeks  to  ex-  ' 
press  "the  crespuscular,  invertebrate 
state  of  Karmaless  humanity;  tlie  ' 
awakening  of  the  will  to  create,  in  b.itli  ' 
its  aspects ; the  strange  mooths  of  blir:. 
and  anguish  which  follow  the  acqui.^i- 
tlon  or  self-consciousness;  probably, 
also,  the  last,  fierce  rebellion  of  the  . 
lower  self  preceding  the  final  ecstasy  of 
union,  when  the  human  mingles  with  the 
divine.”  At  the  climax  of  the  work  the 
chorus  intones  without  words  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  the  composition,  which, 
with  the  full  sonority  of  the  orchestra, 
reaches  in  this  form  its  apotheosis. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  of  this 
music  by  the  Scriabine  enthusiasts.  It 
was  heard  with  fear  and  trembling  when 
Mr.  Altschuler  played  it  here  ten  years 
ago.  tVells  of  ink  have  been  spilled 
about  It,  In  many  languages,  in  many 
lands.  Mr.  Koussevitsky,  that  his  au- 
diences may  have  opportunity  for  closer 
acquaintance,  will  repeat  "Prometheus” 
at  his  concert  tomorrow  afternoon  In 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  announcement  of  Its 
performance  last  night  was  undoubtedly 
the  particular  attraction  wliich  packed 
the  hall  to  more  than  its  seating  capac- 
ity. . 

The  writer,  who  does  not  ordinarily 
believe  in  rushing  into  print  with  an 
estimate  of  music  heard  for  the  first 
time,  does  not  doubt  his  Impression  of 
the  work  heard  last  night.  It  m bis  opin- 
ion that  "Prometheus,”  with  sdl  the 
propaganda  tliat  has  been  expended  upon 
it.  with  ali  its  hlgh-falutin'  and  ela-  i 
borateness  of  machTnerj',  Is  one  of  the  I 
poorest  orchestral  composition.^  Diat  : 
Scriabine  produced.  It  is  mu.sically  thin  | 
and  labored ; in  Us  best  passage,  it  Is 
an  echo  of  a much  better  effort  by  tlie 
same  composed— the  "Po^me  do  I’Ex-  ‘ 
tase.”  The  will  to  create  Is  always  ; 
there,  but  what  comes  forth  is  a re-  ' 
markably  pretentious  piece  of  bombast. 

We  know  that  the  harmonic  scheme 
of  this  tone-poem  is  based  upon  the 
"mystic  chord"  which  occupied  the  com- 
poser's imagination  when  he  was  com-e 
j piling  the  score,  a chord  of  which  the 
, notes  are  C,  D,  E,  F sharp.  A,  B flat. 

' We  are  told  that  this  harmonic  pattern 
underlies  the  whole  composition,  that 
in  Scriabine’s  later  days  each  particu- 
lar composition  was  evolved  from  a cer- 
tain chord.  The  effect,  however,  i.-i 
neither  novel  nor  exciting,  barring  the  < 
rather  pleasing  pungency  of  the  chord 
Itself.  Tlie  actual  impression  l.i  n pale 
echo  of  an  earlier  work.  Neither  the 
basic  ideas  nor  their  development  carry 
conviction.  The  further  the  composer 
goes  the  further  he  Is  from  genuine  ao-  ‘ 
eomplishment.  More  and  more  lioe.s  tie- 
sensation  of  fruitless  effort  and  futlllt.v 
grow  upon  the  listener. 

■And  where  did  the  talk  of  .Scrlabir- 
being  a "mystic"  originate?  Doubtl'  ss 
It  came  from  Scriabine.  who  believed 
it  himself.  His  my.sticism,  as  a matter  . 
of  fact,  i.s  of  an  extremely  dubious 
quality.  it  seems  to  have  Us  actual  : 
basis  in  a good  strong  sensuality  which 
found  energetic  expres.<=ion  in  Uie"Po6me 
de  I'Extase"  and  ha.s  become  weak  .and  ; 
nncreative  in  "Prometheus."  As  a mat-  ' 

I ter  of  fact,  regardless  of  harmonic  in- 1 
I genuities,  tlie  actual  plan  of  "Prome- 
i theus”  I.s  largely  the  same  a.s  tliat  of, 

I the  former  work.  The  dynamic  scheme  ' 

I Is  the  gradual,  accumulating  di  v;Iop-  i 
ment  of  orchestral  sonority  from  faint  j 
and  mysteriou.s  beginnings  to  a r.  splcn-  ■ 
dent  fortissimo  ■ahich  empl'jy.s  c\:ry  re-  i 
source  of  chorus  and  orche.'tra.  It  is.  a 1 
simple  and  practical  plan,  and  Scriabine  , 
was  at  one  time  a master  of  climax,  but, 
not  in  "Prometheus."  ( 

The  performance  was  carefully  pre-  , 
pared  by  Mr.  Koussevitsky.  It  was  evi- ! 
dentlv  illuminative  of  detail.  Whether 
it  was  too  deliberately,  meticulouely  car-, 
ried  through  is  a qiie.stlon  betu-r*  .1  - ■ 
elded  after  performances  by  oihi  r con- i 
ductors.  though  there  are  strong  .siis- ! 
piclona  on  this  point.  The'final  climax; 
reached  Us  mark  In  excellent  style,  and  t 
as  effectively  as  such  a passage  may , 
In  the  rather  dead  acoustics  of  Carnegie  ' 
Hail.  There  were  brilliant  individual 
performances  by  players  of  the  orches-  j 
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tra.  Air.  Stelnert'wag'f’oinpetent  among 
them.  Unquestionably  the  composer  ^ras 
well  represented,  and  that  verj'  fact  con- 
vinces this  writer  that  there  is  little 
more  to  be  discovered  in  his  music  after 
last  night's  revelation. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  Handel's  “Concerto  Grosso"  i 
number  o,  a work  well  calculated  to  dis-  I 
play  tlie  excellence  of  the  strings  of  the 
orchestra,  presenting  Alessrs.  Burgln 
and  .Theodorowlcz  as  solo  violinists  and 
Jean  Bedetti  as  solo  'cellist;  a perfectly 
smqoth  and  respectable  reading  of,  the  ' 
Braihms-Haydn  Variations ; and  the 
■'Pdlovtslan  Dances"  from  Borodin's 
“Pyince  Igor."  performed  with  the  chor- 
us ( parts.  These  dances  made  one  of 
the;  most  exciting  moments  of  the  con- 
cert although  tlie  choru.s  did  not  sing 
with  unexceptionable  precision  of  attack 
or-  with  any  very  eloquent  grasp  of  the 
V ild  and  lordly  music  of  Borodin,  which 
wlumphed  in  spite  of  this  Inadequacy 
.■and  because  of  its  quenchless  vitality 
and  splendor. 


The  perfornianoe  of  Wagner’s  last 
work  was  accomplished  under  difficul- 
ties. Curt  Tauchcr  has  not  been  w’ell 
since  his  bad  fall  in  "Siegfried,”  and 
he  should  not  have  sung  yesterday. 
But  Kudolf  Laubenthal,  the  other  Ger- 
man tenor,  is  confined  to  Ins  bed, 
Mr.  Taucher.  whose  courage  after  his 
fall  commanded  general  admiration, 
consented  to  sing  because  if  he  had 
not  done  so  there  would  have  been 
no  "Parsifal.”  In  the  circumstances 
he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit. 
Mr.  Whitehill’s  Amfortas  was  nobly 
pathetic,  as  usual. 

The  K undry  was  Mme.  I^arsen- 
Todsen,  who  was  more  ; t home  in  the 
music  than  in  some  other  that  she 
has  sung  here.  The  most  prominent 
i impersonation  was  that  of  Gurnemuns 
jby  Mr.  Bohnen,  who  suceeds  in  giv- 
' ing  prominence  to  everything  he  does. 
The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
; those  of  previous  representations.  The 
j flower  maidens  of  the  Metropolitan 
seem  to  be  somewhat  overblown,  and 
! it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Kling- 
i sor  placed  so  much  trust  in  theii 
i powers. 

' In  the  evening’s  opera  the  temptress 
I was  Mme.  Branzell  and  the  victim  Mr. 
• Martinelli.  These  two  with  the  aid  of 
dancing  instead  of  singing  flower 
i girls,  and  Messrs,  de  Buca  and  Mar- 
; dohes  gave  life  to  M.  Saint-Saens’s 
‘ oratorical  version  of  the  venerable 
; story. 


‘ParsifaP  and  'Sampson  et  Dalila'  t'resemeu 

— Curt  Taucher  Sings,  Although  111. 

/ 4 z 

Good  Friday  wfes  observed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Two  operas  were  performed,  one  ip  the  afternoon,  another  in 
the  evening.  Both  had  stories  dealing  with  sacred  themes, 
the  one  legendary,  the  other  Biblical.  Both  treated  of  the. 
temptation  of  man  by  woman.  One  showed  redemption,  the! 
other  destruction.  The  afternoon  music  drama  was  “Parsifal,” 
OX'  the  conquest  of  sin  through  enlightenment  by  pity.  In  the , 
evening  the  opera  was  “Samson  et  Dalila,”  or.  the  dqwnfall  of  { 
the  strong  through  the  lure  of  the  siren.  | 


Final  Free  Organ  Concert. 

A good  Friday  program  closed  the 
fourth  regular  season  of  free  organ 
concerts  in  Che  Wanamaker  Auditor- 
ium yesterday  afternoon  with  a large 
audience  in  attendance.  Dr.  .\loxander 
Bussell,  director  of  the  Wanamaker 
concerta  and  of  Ihq  music  department, 
of  Princeton  University,  waj  the  or- 
ganist, playing  with  admirable  style 
.yrkadelt's  "Ave  Maria.”  the  “March 
Funebre  et  Chant-Seraphigue”  of  Guil- 
mant,  and.  in  closing,  Ores'te  Raveno- 
ell’s  “Christus  Resurrexit.” 

The  program  was  varied  by  readings 
by  F.  WocKlman  Babbitt  and  rcligi.pus 
dance  interpretations  by  Esther  Gus- 
tafson. 

Malcolm  Clegg-Maynicr,  assisted  at 
the  piano  in  the  setting  for  organ  and 
piano  by  Ro.«etter  Cole  of  Eongfellow’s 
poem,  ''Bing  Robert  of  Sicily,  ’ as 
read  by  Jlr.  Babbitt.  One  of  Miss 
Gustafson  .=  dance  numbers  -was  given 
to  Wagner's  "Par.sifal”  prelude. 

A special  concert  wa.s  announced  for 
Saturday.  April  in  memgry  of 

Marco  Enrico  Bossi,  Italian  composer 
and  organist,  who  came  to  this  country 
earlier  this  season  at  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Wanamaker.  The  concert  is 
being  arranged  by  G.  Aldo  Randegger 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Italian 
Music  Eeague,  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists  and  the  National  Association 
of  Organists. 


appear;  and  there  would  have  been  no 
"Parsifal’’  ye.sterday  had  not  Mr. 
Taucher,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has| 
been  unwdll  ever  since  his  narrow  es- 
ca^>e  from  death  In  “j?iegfrled,”  and! 
was  suffering  from  a high  fever,  vol- 
unteered to  sing  the  role. 

The  management  saved  his  strength, 
as  much  as  possible  by  employing  a 
double  in  the  second  half  of  the  first 
iact,  so  that  he  did  not  have  to  en- 
dure the  strain  of  standing  motionless 
during  the  long  temple  scene.  His  per- 
formance, considering  his  weakened 
condition,  was  amazingly  good,  both 
vocally  and  dramatically.  The  Metro-' 
poll  tan  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of’ 

,a  singer  with  nuch  nerve  and  fortitude, 
j Mme.  Lar.s^-Todsen  made*^her  first 
appearance  here  a.s  Kundry.  She  made 
an  unusually  striking  appearance  In 
the  garden  scene,  and  sang  throughout 
with  expressiveness  and  imagination. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  cast 
were  familiar,  with  Mr.  Bohneh  as 
Gurnemanz,  Mr.  Dldur  as  Kllngsor, 
and  Mr.  Whitehlll,  a figure  of  unfor- 
getable  tragic  beauty,  as  Amfortas. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  a beautiful 
orchestral  reading. 

One  change  was'made  to  y’:®  I 

+F>nor’«5  efforts,  a chorus  man  in  | 

cat^  costume  as  Parsifal  taking  Tau- 
piaL  fn  Act  1 when  the  "guileless  | 
fo<fi ■’  stands  silent  forty  minut^  -evatch- 


Max  Ro»en  Give*  Recital. 

Max  .Rosen,  violini.st,  and  pupil  of 
j Auer,  who  reappeared  here  last  Feb- 
■ ruary,  after  an  absence  of  some  year.s, 
and  gave  a recital,  was  heard  in  a 
i second  program  of  violin  works  last 
i night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  He  plaved 
’ Nurdini’s  E minor  concerto,  Dvorak’s 
concerto,  several  shorler  piece.s,  in- 
cluding Franko's  “Irish  Lament’  and 
Pantscho  Wladigeroffs  Bulgarian 
rhapsody,  wliich  he  had  introduced 
here  at  bis  first  recital  thi.s  season. 
Mr.  Ro.sen's  performance  of  the  two 
cuncertos  wa-t  <.f  tineven  merit.  In 
tact,  he  seeint'ii  hardly  at  his  best 
last  night.  His  tone  was  good  in  can- 
labile  passages,  though  apt  to  lose 
b.idy  in  mate  rajiid  and  difficult  work. 
Ills  introduction  was  praiseworthy. 

. general  style  showefl  tempera- 
’ rnent.  but  it  was  not  at  ail  times  fin- 
ished.  The  aud'.  n e enjoyed  his  play- 
ing.  Richard  Wiiens  was  at  the  piano. 

Fourteen  Year  Old  Violini»t  Plays. 

The  gi'eat  game  of  robbing  the  musi- 
cal cradles,  apparently  a favorite  pas- 
: time  of  musical  manager.s  this  spring, 
continues  unabated,  l-ollowing  the  9.. 
iO  and  12-year-ol<l  virtuosi  who  have, 
affiii  ted  the  concert  halls  in  the  last 
:’c\v  week.';,  comes  Theodore  Takaroff, 
tf.iiru'en-.vear-old  violinist  of  Brockton,  ■ 
ytr;  ! felicitous  nanie,  who. 

; . a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last, 
■ ■ N^r  Takaroff  playetl  compo- 

.;:.on;:  ’-ly  Hat  h.  Mqzart,  Beolhoven, 
U;  'k.  Sara.sati  and  other  composers 
it  music  for  children.  He  also 
■la- . -ise'oall  in  Brockton  on  the 
'nigh  school  nine  and  ba.seball  for  vio- 
lists  8A  young  as  Mr.  Takaroff  is 
ijll  a better  pastime  than  Bach,  c,spe- 
ciali  ' in  April.  -Mr.  Takaroff  has  talent 
t-  n he.  should  continue  his  studie.s  and 
recital  platfoms  for  many 
noon-.  It  is  rumored  that  a three- 
:far-(-;d  tromX>one  prodigy  will  hold 
!oi:b  ai  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
next  week. 


Boy  Violinist  Wins  Scholarship. 

Playing  under-  the  unavoidably  dif- 
ficult conditions  of  a scholarship  try- 
out in  an  almost  empty  concert  au- 
ritoripm.  Paul  Rabinow,  16-year-oUl 
violin  student  of  1467  Minford  avenue, 
the  Bronx,  displayed  so  much  talent 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall 
before  the  a.ssembled  faculty  of  the  re- 
cently endowed  California  School  of 
Alusical  -4.1'ts  that  he  was  chosen  for 
one  of  the  school's  scholarships. 

Others  who  won  scholarships  for 
free  summer  tuition  in  the  new  Cali- 
fornia institution  were  Dorys  Levene. 
pianist,  of  ICO  West  Eighty-seventh 
street,  playing  compositions  by  Liszt 
and  Scarlati.  and  Florence  R.  Klaxton, 
harpist,  of  S3  .Tohnson  avenue,  New- 
ark. Vocal  scholarships  were  awarded 
to  Laura  Sta.stke,  512  We.st  122d 
street,  and  Gladys  St.  John,  54S  P.iver- 
side  Drive. 

by  Deems  1 aylnr  j i 


THE  GOOD  FRIDAY  PARSIFAL  j 

It  Is  curious  to  recall  the  protests  j 
that  arose  when  “Parsifal”  was  first 
lytrformed  at  the  Metropolitan.  It  was  j 
l)la.sphemy.  they  said— -those  _ =0°^  | 
people  to  whom  the  word  ‘‘opera’  evi-  ^ 
dently  connoted  nothing  beyond  a bal- 
let, some  expensive  voices  and  a few 
catchy  airs— bla.sphemy,  they  said,  to 
put  something  very  like  the  com- 
m'jnion  service  on  the  stage.  L a 
least.  It  vi-as  sacrilege  to  perform 
“Parsifal"  elsewhere  than  upon  the 
reverent  and  consecrated  ground  of 
Bayreuth.  1 

Yet  the  "sacrilege”  of  Parsifal  s 
hartl  to  discern.  It  Is  not  whollj 
Christian,  nor  yet  pagan.  Its  stoo 
might  do,  with  a few  modifications, 
for  almost  any  age  and  any  religion. 
And  the  music,,  at  its  best,  needs  no 
words,  no  creed  nor  dogma. 

There  are  pages  In  the 
score  whose  rapt  and  sorrowful  beauty 
reaches  the  heart  more  surely, 
more  directly  to  the  sprit.-  than  all  the 
Good  Friday  sermons  In  Christendom. 

Yesterday'.s 

onlv  by  the  pluck  and  de^'^otlon 
1 Taucher.  Mr.  LaubenP'^al.  the  Metro^ 
mlltan's  only 

’<en  ill  a few  days  could  notj 


fn"g  hf  rni|htrin\hr^^^^  Grail.  1 

\nother  inSident  of  the^day  was  >lme.  ■ 
Lar'^en-Todsen’s  first  appearance  hete  as 
Kundrv-  ami  her  first  essay  in  German 
of  a rdle  which  she  had  Pn®' 

Conducted  ?he  music,  which  was 
heir."  ^ usual  by  a silent  hoUse  sa^e 
for  enthusiastic  .applause  after  the  sec 

“"inlhe  evening.  Saint-Saens's  ';Sam.son 

,'";ot^  wfihouf  S°T’‘%as°s 

Marclones  reappeared  and  Hasselmans 
conducted. 

— j 

Copeland,  Silver  and  Rogers 
Among  Six  Whose  Compositions  , 
Eastman  School  Selects. 

N Y.,  April  10.— -'^fter 

eon'lderlng 

TU  ivfersUv  of  Rochester,  a jury  . 
of  the  Uni'  or  - . concert  1 

today  ®®^®®''®  p Rochester  Philharmonic  , 
Orche.-nra,  at  " compos- 

FotlowC  art  ihe  composers  repre-  | 
f,  .pted  in  the  first  and  Bet-, 

\v-aron  Copeland  Mat  kSHver^a^ 


iStravlnsky’s  “Petruschka,”  -which 
ha.s  been  combined, with  almost  every- 
thing except  “Die  Meisterslnger,”  ar- 
rived -with  “Rigoletto”  yesterday  for 
the  last  matinee  but  one  of  the  Metro- 
politAn  season.  The  two  productions 
had  familiar  and  popular  casts— the 
ballet  toeing  headed,  as  usual,  by 
Gain,  Boli^  and  Bonflglio  and  the 
Verdi  opera  toy  Lauri-Volpl  as  the 
Duke,  Danise  as  Rigoletto  and  Queena 
Mario  as  Gilda. 

"Petrsuchka,”  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Seraiin,  progressed  -with  the 
usual  brilliant  weavings  of  Its  capri- 
cious rhythms,  tout  ‘'Pfigoletto,”  ■with 
tlie  same  conductor,  seemed  a little 
apathetic  toward  Its  close,  as  If  re- 
flecting the,  langour  of  the  spring  air 
outside.  It  was  the  last  performance 
of  tooth  these  violently  contrasted 
productions. 

I In  the  oncert  halls,  t-wo  distin- 
guished pianists  gave  last  recitals  be- 
fore their  departures  for  belated  spring 
tours.  By  -way  of  hall  and  farewell, 
both  programs  were  all-Chopin.  Gulo- 
mar  Novaes,  at  Town  Hall,  played  a 
characteristic  list  -which  began  with 
the  Barcarolla  (Op.  GO)  and  the  B flat 
minor  Sonata  and  Included  two  Ma- 
zurkas. the  F sharp  Impromptu  and 
the  Fantasie  (Op.  49).  At  the  same 
hour  AVilllam  Bachaus  brought  to  Aeo- 
lian Hall  the  Ballade  in  A flat,  the 
Romance  from  the  E minor  Concerto 
and  a generous  group  of  preludes, 
etudes  and  -waltzes.  The  audiences 
were  large,  enthusiastic  and  exces- 
sively croupy. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony repeated  _ its'  Thursday  night 
program  of  Scriabin  and  Borodin  with 
the  addition  of  Respighi's  old  dances 
and  ,ai.C!?  Ibr  .the  Xq/e  iipd  Debussy's 
Nocturnes  Nuages  and  Fetes.  It 
marked  the  farewell  of  Kousserttzky 
to  New  York  and  the  felicitous  con-  1 
elusion  of  his  first  season.  | 

"Der  Fre4schultz”  replaced  "Die 
Melsteralnger”  at  the  opera  in  the 
evening,  as  the  result  of  the  indis- 
position of  Taucher  and  Laubenthal, 
which  left  the  Jletropolitan  bereft  of 
Its  two  -VUaltcrs.  A special  concert  by 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  Car- 
negie Hall  brought  an  eloquent  per  - 
formance ' of  (Bach’s  St.  Matthew 
Passion  with  the  Schola  CJantorum, 
assisted  by  a boy  choir  from  the  Paul- 
ist  Choristers.  The  soloists  were 
Elizabeth  Rethberg,  Sophie  Braslau, 
Lambert  Murphy,  Thomas  Denijs  and 
John  Barclay,  with  Wanda  I^- 
dowska  at  the  harpsichord.  Mr.  Men- 
geltoerg  conducted.  This  performance 
will  be  repeated  on  Tuesday  evening'. 


n::rd 

■McKa> 

Porter 


m Dopeianu.  George 

Rogers  of  New  Quincy 

iV.  Lead,  b-,  and  Adolpb 


I'astman  — 

"’‘l^^ilsslon  to  the  concert  of  May  = 
by  Invitation  anH^the^®®^ 
announced  Inter.  qj  prominent 

received  from  a "umbei^^ 
music  critics  that  they  vm^  invitations 
composers  ah. ha'e  accep  ^ .schgo 


_ - mber.  whi^ 

condidt,  If  thcy^“^^^®^vM  were  ex 
. Tlie  project,  and  IM  m 
plained  some  months  ago  w 

announcement  of  It  W£^  be  at 

Hanson.  An  opportum  y 
forded  t°r  American  well  a 

the  nmslo  they  Ua\  e pet  sot 

l',,r  tip  public  .md  opportu 

h-irmonle  tirtho'ftia.  public  b 

Tbe  juiy  Albert  Coatei 

Jilusic^’and  Mt-  H*n®on, 


Boston  Symphony  t.nas  

The  Bo.ston  Symphony  Orchestra 
concluded  its  New  York  season  w.  h 
the  concert  of  Saturday  afternoon  tn 
Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Koussex  itzky  s 
well  known  • admiration  for  Scriabin 
Tef  him  to  repeat  the  "Prometheus. 

Placing  it  second  on  the  progr^- 
Mr  Koussevitzk'y  is  celebrated  m Eu- 
rope as  an  interpreter  of  this  music 
and  we  may  accept  his 
authoritative.  He  gives  «^® ^ 
bi-miant  and  finished  permrmanee,  bu„ 

-will  probably  find  Amerman  music 
lovers  somewhat  slow  m rising  to  his 
level  of  faith  in  the  c®mposfiion. 

Tlie  other  numbers  "'ere  Respigh  - 
-Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  t e 
Lute  (freely  arranged).  Debuss'  s 
“Clouds  and  Festivals”  and  Borodin  .s 
-frince  Igor”  dances.  The  plants- 
was  again  Alexander  Stemert  tmd  the 
chorus  the  Cecilia  Society  of 
The  audience  was  large.  The  emin 
Russiam  finished  his  first  season  hero 
as  conductor  of  the 

tion  in  high  favor.  He  wiH  be  ^1- 
comed  if  he  returns  to  us  next  season. 

The  Debussy  num*bers  and  in  ^rt'ucu^ar 
the  Respighi  pieces  "^eie  plaj 
fullv  If  was,  in  ma’.t^'  respec  . 

Mr.' ■ Koussevitsky's  most, 

successful  concerts  in  a 
season.  H has  been  announced 
year  the  Boston  will  be  " ithou 
best-known  player.^.  In 

oboe.  Who  7^^;.-',^";,;\’’‘aouble-bass 
France,  and  L-  Keliei . 
player,  who  has  also  resigned 
There  was  mote  than 
thusiasm  at  the  conclusion  of  th 
cert. 


ulharmonic  Gives  Impressive  Concert — 
Wanda  Landowska  Is  Harpsichordist. 

"^By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Bach’s  /st.  Matthew  Passion”  had  an  Ea.ster  perlormance 
by  the  Oriitorio  Society  in  1922.  It  rested  after  that  till  the 
Philharninic  Society  in  the  first  of  two  special  concerts  gave 
it  on  Saturday  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  second  pei- 
formance  will  take  place  to-morrow  night  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
great  work  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at  home  in  that  place. 

It  >iiSicult  to  rrtvo  8Ut'CC3!;ful  c’on- 
■ ort  performances  of  the  ‘'St.  MalThCTi- 
rassion”  because  its  creator  took  no 
ihoimiit  of  such  presentations  -.vhen 
he  was  writing  it.  He  contemplated 
only  the  surroundings  of  a church 
and  the  attitude  of  a congregation. 

Chattering  people  in  evening  dress 
entering  late  and  slamm'ng  down 
.■-eHt.s  while  a conductor  .stood  vainly 
A'.iiting  for  some  pretense  of  rever- 
ence before  he  proceeded  to  the  sec- 


William  Bachaus  Plays. 

William  Bachaus  gave  the  last  of  his  i 
three  piano  recital.s  on  Saturday  after-  \ 
noon  in  .\eolian  Hall  with  a Chopin  ' 
program  and  the  hou.Se  .sold  out.  The 
works  vvere  the  A flat  ballad;  the 
twenty-four  preludes  and  twelve 
etudes — not  always  played  in  the  com- 
poser’s order — the  romance  from  the 
K minor  concerto,  arranged  by 
ond  number  were  not  in  the  range  . Bachati.s.  and  the  A flat  waltz  and  A 
of  Bach’.s  vision.  Mr.  ilengelberg’s  d polonaise.  Two  of  the  etudes — 

patience  must-have  been  sorely  tried  Itbe  “Butterfly”  and  the  one  in  thirds 
on  Saturday  evening.  li  — were  repeated,  and  at  the  and  came 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  mcongnions  sur- [ , 
loundings  and  ihe  careless  approach!  si.v  encore.s,  beginning  with 
of  some  listeners  to  this  holy  shrine  j Strauss-Bacha.us  “Serenade.” 
of  sacred  music-,-  the  Philharmonic  i porty-eight  numbers  filled  two  hours 
.Socielj-  now  ha.s  the  record  of  hav-  and  a half  and  the  enthusiasm  went 
mg  giVen  one  of  the  most  impressive  ' up  to  .Paderewskian  heights.  The 
performances  of  recent  years.  There  Player  could  easily  have  repeated 
raay  be  discussion  as  to  tho  tempi,  1 Pearly  aU  J;he^ etudes,  of  which ^any 
the  treatment  of  the  deathless  ap-  e i -.1 


the 

The 


beautiful  music  wm  hi  pi-n-  ' il  wl'  .,  1 

"Orfeo”  toil.-iy  li  o b'- iMtIfiil,  so  -;in 
tional  In  Ur.  tc-.xtum  that  the  111  I- 11 
b(  gruilgi  the  lo.-i.,  of  a line  - i'  tl 
oi  lLtlnal  Gluck  and  wouh';  . ven 
through  II  few  of  thi  thinner  i ! nr 
the  siiKo  of  tho  preclout:  phras-  • that  ar>- 
to  be  found  niiiong  th>-in. 

It  Is  probable.  In  fact,  that  "Orfeo”  h 
Gluck’.-i  finest  drainrtle  work,  notwlth- 
stamllng  tho  melodious  rather  than  di  :i- 
mallcairy  truthful  lam -nt  of  Orft  o for 
his  lost  one,  and  notwithstanding  tho 
fact  that  thks  was  Qluc-k'a  first  opera  In 
which  he  clearly  and  effectively  worked 
out  his  artistic  theories.  In  later  works. 
In  "Alceste”  and  tho  two  Iphlgenlas. 
the  style  is  perhaps  more  mature,  tho 
theories  more  logically  carried  out.  In 
"Orfeo”  Gluck  writes  with  a deep  and 
tender  passion,  with  a dramatic  fire  that 
he  never  surpassed,  and  the  beneficent 
influence  of  musical  Italy  is  still  upon 
him.  H1.S  Inspiration  flows  almost  with- 
out break  or  end,  and  the  delightful  pro- 
portions of  his  orchestra,  which,  even 
with  the  dramatic  composer.  Gluck  de- 
pend.s  for  most  of  Its  effect  upon  tho 
string  choir,  make  the  more  obvious  and 
impressive  his  stirring,  lofty  expression. 

The  continuity  of  the  opera  was  nec- 
essarily lost  yesterday  on  account  of  the 
cuts.  The  cBoi-us  sang  Its  allotted  music 
In  a competent  If  not  highly  emotional 
manner.  Mme.  Cahler  once  more  showed 
how  considerably  intelligence  and  ar- 
tistic mastery  can  surmount  physical 
obstacles  in  performance.  The  Quality 
of  the  voice  is  not  what  It  was ; the  art 
of  tho  singer  remains  when  she  does  not 
choose  to  slacken  tempi  or  sentimental- 
ize. Mrs.  Sundellus  sang  somewhat  un- 
evenly, but  at  her  best  did  much  for  the 
composer  by  means  of  a good  legato  and 
unforced  style.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted 
conscientiously.  The  music  of  Gluck 
moved  the  listeners. 
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pogiatura.  the  traditional  retard.s  at 
the  ends  of  number.s,  the  disposition 
of  the  chorus  or  what  not.  But  a 
I oncert  presentation  of  the  “St.  Mat- 
thew  Passion”  is  not  to  be  esUmated 
by  purely  scholastic  considerations. 

.gndlenoe  Raptly  Aftentlre. 

It.s  value  depends  upon  its  dis- 
closure of  the  inner  spiri't  of  the  work 
and  its  subjugation  of  a miscellaneous 
audience  to  the  eloquence  of  Bach’s 
peculiarly  intimate  and  searching 
lyric  style.  In  these  respects  Satur- 
day night’s  performance  achieved 
high  distinction.  Once  settled  to 
listen,  the  audience  became  raptly  at- 
tentive and  the  interpretation,  never/ 
for  a moment  seeking  for  effect,  made 
it  every  instant.  And  this  was  be-| 
cause  the,  stj-le  of  the  pre.sentation 
was  exquisitely  continent  and  deli- 
cately tender. 

The  only  break  in  the  subdued  but 
intense  expressiveness  was  in  the  first 
recitative  and  air  of  the  contralto,] 
which  were  unfortunate.  But  the  ladyj 
was  a substitute  hastily  engaged  to, 
take  the  place  of  Miss  Braslau,  who| 
retired  suddenly.  The  other  .soloists 
were  Elisabetli  Kethberg,  soprano; 
lismbert  Murphy,  tenor;  Thomas 
Denys,  bass,  and  .lohn  Barclay,  bass. 

These  were  alt  excellent,  though 
mild  wonder  might  have  arisen  in 
.some  minds  about  the  special  impor- 
tation of  Mr.  Denys,  a Hollander,  to  I 
sing  the  words  of  the  Savior.  He  was 
indeed  admirable,  an  artist  of  sound 
worth  and  able  to  treat  his  phrases 
with  beauty  and  great  dignity.  His 
German,  too — for  the  work  was  given 
with  the  original  text  and  not  in 
English,  according  to  local  custom — 
was  very  distinct.  But  the  utterances 
of  the  Son  of  Man  have  been  sung 
quite  as  tvell  by  the  American  voice. 

Mr.  Mengelbcrg  secured  the  valu- 
.oble  services  of  Wanda  Handowska 
as  harpsichordi.st.  Her  fln6  skill  was. 
an  item  of  much  value  in  the  per-  [ 
formance,  particularly  in  the  ensem-  [ 
Ides  calling  for  the  instrument  on- 
which  she  played;  Praise  is  d-ue  also! 
to  Bruno  Labate  and  Georges  Ap- 1 
c ha.tn  of  tho  orchestra  for  their  play-  | 
ing  of  the  oboi  d’amore  parts.  The 
( horns  wa.s  that  of  the  Schola  -Can-  • 
torum  and  there  was  a choir  of  boy 
.sopranos  from  the  PauHst  School.  The 
I horus  .sang  extremely  well.  The  high 
honors  of  the  concert,  however,  be- 
long to  Mr.  Jlengelberg,  whose  read- 
ing of  the  great  work  yfas"  moving 
,in4  beautiful. 


nearly  had  their  finales  clipped  off 
by  -Nvaiting  applause,  and,  indeed,  the 
last  measures  of  the  “Winter  Wind” 
were  seen,  as  it  were  (by  -watching 
the  player),  but  otherw'ise  they  were 
lost  in  the  <jin  of  hand  clapping  and 
bravos. 

Mr.  Bachaus  is  not  the' ideal  Chopin 
player,  although  his  prestige  a.s  a 
master  pianist  is  entirely  secure  when 
he  interprets  such  mighty  composers, , 
as,  for  instance,  Brahms  or  Beethoven. 
Much  of  his  Chopin  on  Saturday  wets 
a little  heavy  in  style  and  lacked 
something  of  the  iridescent  shimmer 
of  colors  impo.sed  by  a keenly  sensi- 
tive imagination.  But  it  was  all, 
nevertheless,  admirable  piano  playing 
and  always  backed  by  rare  intellectual 
force  arid  perfected  technic. 


Cantors  f’ Give  Testimonial  Concert. 

A testimonial  concert  in  honor  of 
Zavel  Zilberts,  Russian  Hebrew  com- 
poser and  conductor,  tvas  given  by  the 
Hazomir  and  Cantors  Association 
choruses  and  soloists  last  night  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Zilberfs  had  re-  nasties,  but  his  bowing  -was  good  and 
cently  led  the  Hazomir  Choral  Society,  his  performance. as  a whole  wa.s  thor- 
which  he  has  trained,  in  a concert  oughly  enjoyable, 
given  here  by  David  Putterman,  can 
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dramatic  w-rmth  that  1 d.-.-li  .hi,  ln‘ 
ili(;  i .■>!(-.  And  .Min  Que#-na  w m 

Ullogt-ther  udinirfibli-  .m  the  A'i.,rh'  nf  , 
l.ovr.  Ml-.  Town!  . Ill]  1,  1 -vidi  -itl;.  - 
workcjd  with  his  chorua,  fr„  fh  v sang 
w-ith  gi-e.u  oplrlt  and  i.opt  to  thi- ; 
pitch.  And  .\Ir.  Bod.i.nzky'-  (,|(;  ...t  a' 
aw-oko  longing.s  to  hear  tho  lo%  -I; 
.-i-ore  in  all  its  official  regalis  and  ^ 
opera  house  settings.  i 

Talented  Young  Violinist  Plays. 

Harry  Farbman,  .a  young  -lolinW* 
who  gave  a recital  earlier  In  the  cu- 
son,  played  again  in  Aeolian  Hall  .\T.t- 
terday  afternoon.  Fli.s  program  in- 
cluded Beethoven’s  F major  romance, 
a prelude  by  Bach.  Paganini';.  IJ  major 
concerto  and  compositions  by  f.ra- 
nados,  Mozart,  Achron  and  Popper.  / 

Mr.  Farbman  again  showed  evidence  | 
that  he  is  one  of  the  more  talented  [ 
and  musicianly  young  men  among  the  : 
hosts  of  aspiring  violini.sti-  -who  ap-  j 
peared  in  local  halls  this  season.  His 
tone  had  depth  and  It  c.ang;  his  style 
possessed  dignity  and  restraint,  and 
he  played  yesterday  with  every  evi- 
dence of  sound  foundations  and  -with 
an  intelligence  which  grasped  the 
form  and  intent  ot  his  offerings.  His 
technic  was  not  formidable  enough  to 
cope  with  some  of  Paganini’s  gym 


tor  of  Temple  Emanuel,  Washington 
Heights.  Some  300  cantors  took  part 
in  the  concert  la.st  night,  includins 
Rosenblatt,  Kwartin,  Rapapbrt  an- 
Puttermun.  The  long  atid  varied  lif 
of  choral  and  solo  compositions  wet 
all  by  Mr.  Zilberts.  ^ There  were  pas- 
sages of  beauty  in  the  compositions, 
and  the  choral  number.s,  led  by  Mr. 

, Zilberts,  were  given  with  good  body 
! of  tone  and  admirable  spirit.  Mine. 
I Zilberts,  one  of  the  soloists,  was  ac- 
Icompanied  at  the  piano  by  David  Sha- 
Ipiro.  Arthur  Klein  accompanied  the 
chorus.  M.  Gelbert  was  at  the  organi 


Mme.  Novaes  Gives  Final  Recital. 

Mme.  Guimat  Novaes,  the  talented 
Brazilian  pianist,  gave  her  final  re- 
cital of  the  season  in  Town  Hall  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  offered  an  all 
Chopin  program  to  the  obvious  delight 
of  an  enthusiastic  audience.  Mme. 
Novaes  has  rarely  played  better  than 
she  dld^n  the  B flat  minor  sonata. 

i 

Her  ’style,  touch  and  tone  were  ad-  j 
mirable  and  her  clear  interpretation  j 
revealed  all  the  musicianly  qualities 
brought  forth  by  a sensitive  mind  of 
fine  and  subtle  understanding.  There 
■was  Imagination,  emotional  depth  and 
a wide  range  of  brilliant  colors  directed 
by  Mme.  Novaes’s  admirable  technical 
equipment.  After  the  concluding- 
number,  the  fantasle.  No.  • 49,  there 
was  a generous  list  of  encores. 

''  J ! f L S' 

I By  OWN  DOWNE8. 


Friends  of  Music. 

Gluck’s  "Orfeo  et  Euridlce,”  or  parts 
of  it,  was  presented  in  concert  form  by 
the  Friends  of  Music,  Arthur  Bodanzy. 
conductor,  at  the  final  concert  of  the 
season  by  that  organization  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Town  Hall.  The  principal 
soloists  were  Mme.  Charles  Cahier  and 
Mme.  Marie  Sundelius,  with  Queena 
Mario  as  the  Happy  Shade.  The  ver- 
sion employed  was  that  used  by  Arturo 
Toscanini  -when  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  revived  Gluck's  work  In  1000. 
This  version,  based  in  turn  upon  that  of 
Gevaert,  eliminates  the  overture,  which 
is  in  any  event  poor  ma/terial,  strength- 
ens somewhat  Gluck’s  original  instru- 
mentation, as,  for  example,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  trombones  in  the  scene  in 
Hades  of  the  second  act;  substitutes  for 
the  original  finale  a chortts  from 
Gluck’s  last  opera,  “Echo  et  Narclsse.” 
and  in  other  particulars  revises  old 
Viennese  and  Paris  -versions  of  the 
opera. 

It  Is  a pity  that  the  time  allotted  for 
a exmeert  caused  Mr.  Bodanzky  to  out 
so  much  of  this  work.  Some  of  Us  most 


“’Orfeo”  Given  in  Concert  Form. 

Gluck’s  “Orfeo,”  in  concert  form,  a 
, delightfully  appropriate  Ea.ster  offer- 
ing, was  given  hy  the  Society  of 
jFriends  of  Music  in  Town  Hall  yes- 
Iterdav  afternoon.  Mr.  Bodanzky,  of 
(course,  conducted  the  performance, 
Iwhiph  consisted  of  four  musical  scenes 
lend  wa.s  sung  in  Italian.  The  solo- 
lists  -were  Mme.  Charles  Cahier  as 
Or/co,  Mme.  Marie  Sundelius  as 
l/L'i/ridtce,  and  Miss  Queena  Mario  a.s 
the  Spirit ' 0/  J^ove,  otherwise  the 
liappv  Shade  of  operatic  perforni- 
ia.nces. 

1 Although  the  soloists  and  chorus 
Iwere  in  good  voice,  the  lion’s  share  of 
I the  honors  goes  to  Mr.  Bodanzky, 
whose  power  of  drawing  forth  orches- 
!tral  details  of  poetic  significance, 
whose  refinement  and  restraint,  par- 
Iticularly  in  Gluck’s  haunting  pages 
depicting  the  loveliness  of  Elysian 
fields,  were  altogether  admirable.  The 
'last  performance  of  “Orfeo”  was  given 
j at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
I 1914,  with  Mmes.  Hpmer,  Gadski  and 
Alma  Gluck  in  the  principal  roles  and 
, the  musical  version  used  yesterday 
I v.-a.s  with  cuts  and  a few  minor  varia- 
tions, the  .s.ume  heard  in  the  various 
revivals  at  the  opera  house. 

'To  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  this 
radical  work  of  tho  pathbreaking 
Gluck'  was  badly  received  upon  its 
first  performance  in  Vienna  in  1762, 
that  the  projection  of  the  chorus  into 
the  action  .aroused  wonder,  that 
critics  assailed  it  as  too  noisy,  blar- 
ing and,  daring  in  its  effects,  and 
that  this  “music-drama,”  one  of  the 
first  serious  attempts  to  unify  te.xt 
and  music  in  the  expression  of  poetry 
.and  sentiment,  excited  as  much  hos- 
tility and  opposition  as  Wagner's 
own  innovations  excites  .a  modernist 
to  gentle  smiles  tinged  with  histori- 
I cal  irony.  F'or  Mr.  Bodanzky  instilled 
the  very  breath  of  .spring,  the  poetic 
warmth  and  the  purity  of  noble  sen- 
timents into  Gluck’s  lovely  melodies. 

Mme.  Cahier  sang  the  music  of 
Orfeo,  w-ith  plenty  of  expression  and 
commendable  understanding,  but  her 


The  Symphony  Orchestras  have  de-  ] 
serted  the  Sunday  concert  halls  for . 
another  season  and  yesterday’s  music  , 
was  made  up  of  stray  last  recitals,  1 
most  of  them  under  the  philanthropic 
guise  of  benefits.  Most  of  the  in- 
terest naturally  centred  In  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  where  Feodor 
Chaliapin  bowed  the  season  out  with 
a particularly  robust  program.  Tho 
genial  Russian  giant  was  In  excellent 
voice,  except  for  brief  attack^  of 
hoarseness,  which  annoyed  him  at  the 
beginning  of  his  program,  but  which 
wore  triumphantly  conquered  after 
the  first  two  numbers. 

Unfortunately  the  hoarseness  of  an 
exceedingly  croupy  audience  was  not 
so  easily  silenced;  they  barked  and  | 
sneezed  and  sniffled  through  the  en-  ! 
the  program,  only  varying  these 
demonstrations  with  bursts  of  ap- 
plause in  the  middle  of  a song,  or  ex- 
cited demands  in  Russian  for  “The 
Flea.”  Mr.  Chaliapin'  in  his  most 
jovial  mood  shouted  back  Russian 
answers  and  even  bore  patiently  with 
the  misplaced  applause,  though  a 
faint  shadow  of  irritation  did  cross 
his  vast  face  when  the  coughers  chose 
the  softer  moments  of  Massenet's 
“Elegle”  to  choke  In. 

Varlaam’s  song  from  “Boris  Godou- 
noV’  succeeded  in  drowning  them 
out,  however,  and  “Konchak’s  Aria” 
from  Prince  Igor  had  all  the  re- 
sounding fervor  -which  lifts  these 
Chaliapin  afternoons  out  of  tho  placid 
concert  atmosphere  Into  the  realm  of 
exciting  drama. 

At  the  same  hour,  Efrem  ZlmbaJlst 
and  Sara  Sokolsky  Joined  forces  lii 
benefit  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall.  It 
wa.s  a faimlllar  and  popular  program 
made  up  of  Grieg  and  Chopin,  .Sai-.a- 
sato  and  Liszt  and  cnthu.stastically 
received  by  an  audience  which  seemed 
also  in  tho  last  stages  of  bronchitis 
and  coughed  as  loudly  as  they  ap- 
plauded. It  really  does  seem  that 
these  spring  concerts  might  imitate 
the  policy  of  the  Metropolitan  with 
Its  singers  and  announce  that  the 
audience  "being  indisposed  as  the 
result  of  a cold  wlU  not  appear  for 
this  performance.” 

I Chaliapin  Gives  Recital, 

i i-'eodor  Chaliapin  gave  a third  song 
1 recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
! .Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Ha  was 
. a.;s-.>sted  by  Abraham  Sopkin,  violinist, 
i ami  Max  Rabinovitch,  pianist.  He 
■ those  his  songs  from  his  repertorj- 
of  1-^0  lyrics  and  announced  his  num- 
bers. as'is  his  custom,  from  the  stage. 
His  selections  included  old  favorites 
sn('  others  less 


familiar  at  his  con- 
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By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  ' " ^ 

The  Beethoven  Association  gave  the  sixth  and  concluding 
concert  of  its  sixth  season  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  The 
array  of  artists  was  imposing  and  the  display  of  art  enthrall- 
ing. Doubtless  for  the  older  generation  the  most  absorbing 


o^rls.  Among  the  nunihers  were  ex- 
. i-rpts  from  Rachmaninov's  "Aleko’’ 
i<l  Borodine’s  "Prince  Igor”;  T'or- 
hianis  song  from  “Boris.”  Fiegier’s 
"!.c  Cor"  and  Brahms's  ”:^.apphische  ^ 

. '.’.e."  Mr.  Chaliapin  wa.s  in  good  !'"  ■“  . , » n/Tw.  irnfiTi-ir 

'•'  ce  and  gave  abundantb'  of  his  fine,  : item  in  the  entertainment  was  the  appearance  ot  mme.  r anny 


.iramCrtic  resources,  both  „ 

and  inflection  of  tones.  Mr.  Sopkin’s  | 
solos  included  tha  charming  “Guitare.”  j 
’ \'  jihe  late  Mori?  Moszkouski.  Mr.  ' 
Ratiinovitch  played  the  accompani-  I 
meijts  and  <a  group  of  solos.  Because  ! 
■>f  the  alluring  spring  weather  otit- 
-side  the  auditorium  -was  not  as  full 
as^was  to  be  expected  at  a concert; 
this  singer. 


Bloomfield-Zeisler,  who  used  to  play  piano  for  us  down  in  old  i 
Steinway  Hall  and  interpret  concertos  while  Theodore  Thomas 
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Final  Operatic  Concert. 

The  season's  last  operatic  concert 
with  chorus  and  orchestra  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  last  evening 
called  forth  a large  body  of  soloists. 
These  included  Mmes.  Anthony,  Pe- 
ralta, Eethberg,  Branzell,  Robertson, 
Gordon,  Telva  and  Wakefield,  with 
Messrs.  Altgiass.  Paltrinieri,  Lauri- 
Volpi,  Mlllo  Fdooo,  Arnold  Gabor, 
Ananian.  Gustafson  and  Mardones.  Mr. 
Tibbett  and  Miss  Guilford,  announced 
to  sing,  were  indisposed.  * 

The  program  included  scenes  and 
iacts  from  “Carmen,”  “Lohengrin.” 
“Mefistofele”  and  “La  Gioconda”wlth 
various  orchestral  excerpts  conducted 
by  Giulio  Setti. 


Free  Sunday  Concert. 

Hayden's  Symphony  in  D (London 
sj-mphony)  opened  the  ninth  free  noon 
concert  of  the  Sunday  Symphonic  So- 
ciety yesterday  in  the  Criterion  Thea- 
ter. Josiah  Zuro,  conductor,  gave  a 
lively,  graceful  interpretation  of  the 
work,  which  was  well  received  by  the 
large  audience.  Michael  Rosenker 


waved  the  baton. 


in  these  two  movements  precisely  the  1 
graceful  and  rippling  character  it  de-  I 
manded.  ‘ 

Mr.  Heifetz, sang  the  violin  cantilena 
with  that  noble  suavity  of  style  and! 
limpidity  of  tone  which  have  made' 
him  an  idol  among  violinists.  With; 
Mr.  Levitzki  he  united  in  a very  well 
organized  agreement  of  style/and  the' 
result  was  a performance  which  pub- 
lished unaffectedly  and  brilliantly  the 
spontaneous  beauty  of  Mozart’s  com- 
position. 

For  the  finale  of  the  entertainment 
there  was  Schubert’s  quintet  in  C for 
two  violins,  viola  and  two  celli.  The 
players  were  Mr.  Heifetz,  Sacha  Ja- 
cobsen, Nicholas  Moldavan,  Willem 
Willeke  and  Percy  Such.  Here  again 
was  a combination  of  distinguished 
=olo  performers  which  only  the  Bee- 
;hoven  Association  could  furnish. 
3uch  a congregation  of  arMsts  as  that 
m last  evening’s  program  wpuld  bank- 
rupt a manager.  The  audience  was 
arge,  as  Beethoven  Association  audi- 


3es  aJways  are. 


The  organization 

mouMdrslx  concerts  for  next  sea- 

on* 


Busoni  Memorial  Concert 

Russian  violinist,  repeated  the  succesj  ^ Ferruccio  Busoni  memorial  con- 
he  made  as  soloist  earlier  this  seasoi  given  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 

with  the  orchestra,  in  performance  o afternoon  with  the  object  of 

iX*  _ A J J-  — i ly  .-vTxf  clr-xr’ e«  ^ L __x— Vv»»r»TlTft  DUSL 


raising  Funds  to  place  a bronze  bust 
of  the  late  Italian  composer  and 
pianist  in  the  concert  i^all  the 
m'ous  Liceo  Musicale  of  BologniL 
Italy,  -where  he  -was  a director  and 
M 1.  . .Wa.  to  .a,  momog.  ot 

great  Italian  musicians.  The  Llceo 
Ts  said  to  be  the  oldest  -n^-ato 
of  music  In  the  world.  The  conceri. 
;'a”a  wa.  «r.n„a  a,  “1 

Carreras,  was  earned  out  on  a very 
remarkable  musical  scale.  , 

Five  distinguished  pianists  appears 
in  the  program,  while  the  third  num- 
Sr  was  fined  witfi  a performance  by  a 
iSc^anical  piano  of  Bach’s  chaconne 
as  transcribed  by  Busom  ^nd  Recorded 

Mrs.  Zeisler  came  here  when  ^ 

was  a mere  girl  and  her  years  are  no]- pianists  w ^ played  were  Ossip 

as  many  as  memory  suggests  nor  a(  the  works  y ^„ptor  of  the 

those  of  some  other  artists  still  bej  Gabnlowitsch  orchestra In  Bu- 

' Detroit  Symphony  Orche^ra  m ° 
soni’s  transcription_  of_  Bach  a^ch^^^ 

ctor — 
Saint- 


the  Andante  fi'om  Tschaikowsky’s  vio 
lin  concerto.  The  brilliant  third  move 
ment  of  the  piece  served  as  an  excel 
lent  vehicle  for  his  technic. 

The  Easter  audience  was  treated  t; 
the  “Good  Friday  Spell”  from  Wag 
ner’e  “Parsifal”  in  place  of  the  usua 
speaker  on  Mr.  Zuro’s  programs.  Tin 
^ concert  was  brought  to  a close  by  tin 
I “Tannhaus'er”  overture.  The  next  con 
(icert  of  the  Sunday  Symphonic  Societj 
I will  be  held  at  the  Criterion  on  Apri 
26.  A new  and  original  violin  concerto 
to  be  played  by  the  composer,  wUl  be 
the  feature. 


fore  the  public.  Nor  can  it  even  bf 
said  of  her  In  Shakespearean  words 
“superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the 
stage.”  Such  playing  as  hers  know; 
no  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  When  she 
first  blazed  across  this  continent,  s 
young  comet  of  the  piano,  her  torren 
tial  outpourings  of  temperameni 
which  swept  the  keyboard  in  billowy 
blasts  aroused  even  those  who  wished 
that  she  might  better  control  her 
powers.  But  with  her  early  perform- 
; ancee  of  Chopin’s  F minor  concerto  in 
the  late  eighties  she  found  her  true 
measure  and  gained  recognition  as  a 
pianist  of  exquisitely  poetic  style. 

Last  night  she  played  Chopin’s  B 
minor  sonata  and  one  heard  again  her 
mellow  tenderness  of  tone,  her  finished 
clarity  of  enunciation,  her  sense  of  j 
balance  and  proportion.  And  her  in-  i 


appearance  of  the  great  pianist 
really  the  American  finale  to  a phe- 
nomenal career.  But  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
has  been  giving  farewell  tours  every 
year  or  two  ever  since  his  great  final 
flarewell  to  America  “for  all  time”  in 
this  city  on  April  13,  1912,  and  he  ap- 
pears so  hale  and  hearty  and  retains 
his  clarity  of  tone  and  delicacy  of 
touch  to  such  a degree  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  that  this  interesting 
personality  will  not'  he  interpreting 
Chopin  to  us  for  another  decade. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  played  last  eve- 
ning an  all  Chopin  program,  consist- 
ing of  the  G minor  ballad,  three 
etudes  and  a variety  of  preludes,  ma- 
zurkas and  familiar  numbers  by  the 
great  Polish  composer. 

■Whatever  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s  fail- 
ings in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  greater  Chopin,  the  velvet  quality 
of  his  tone,  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
touch  and  the  sensitive  susceptibility 
and  clarity  of  technic  revealed  by  this 
near  octogenarian  remain  talents  to 
marvel  at.  Mr.  de  Pachmann  enjoyed 
the  hearty  applause  of  a huge  au- 
dience which  packed  the  hall  and 
stage.  He  conversed  freely  with  the 
audience  and  at  the  close  of  the  regu- 
lar program  there  was  another  pro- 
longed concert  intime  with  admirers 
clustered  about  the  piano. 

The  concert  last  evening,  providing 
Mr.  de  Pachmann  does  not  decide  to 
play  another  decade  or  two,  closes  a 
remarkable  pianistic  career  In  Amer- 
i^  of  over  thirty-four  years.  Mr.  de 
Pachmann,  a good  violinist  In  his 
youth,  was  born  in  Odessa  on  July 
27,  1S48,  and  he  made  a sen.sation  on 
his  first  Russiaj^  tour  In  1869,  so  his 
professional  career  covers  some  fifty- 
six  years.  He  retired  for  eight  years 
after  his  first  appearance  in  order  to 
perfect  his  art,  but  In  1877  he  was 
touring  Germany,  and  in  1880  he  cre- 
ated a furore  in  Vienna  and  Paris. 
And  in  1891  he  came  to  America.  A 
great  and  ardent  disciple  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  he  early  became  known 
as  a highly  talented  interpreter  of 
Chopin,  and  so  his  concert  last  eve- 
ning was  a fitting  conclusion  to  a 
brilliant  American  career  by  an  artist 
of  exceptional  talent  and  a man  of 
striking  personality.  But  it  is  to  be 
suspected  that  Mr.  de  Pachmann  will 
be  touring  Eurbpe' or  America  again 
in  another  season  or  two. 


#Sitle.  t he  ’open  inrcax  inm— itiucu  (it  \>ji- 
^owr  thi.s  action  and  then  Uie  Jealnna  fury 
which  he  wreaks  upon  the  frail  .Mrliraiide 

she  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a l)cau;i- 
ful  flower  wtiic'.i  lie  crushes  to  death  in  the 
end  -all  are  expressed  with  a power  vhi'  h 
makes  one  feel  the  Inevitahlenees  of  tfie 
roming  tragedy.  At  the  same  time  IVhite- 
hill  wins  s;  mpaUiv  lor  the  unfortunate 
Golaud,  who,  as  much  as  tl'.e  lovers,  is  the 
sport  ot  fate  lather  than  the  deviser  of  his 
own  unhappiness. 

Rothler  lias  been  jiraiscd  for  his  artistic 
conception  of  Arkel  in  previous  perform- 
ances of  this  opera.  Last  night  he  again 
.justified  tills  tribute.  One  of  the  niosi  a|i- 
I pealing  scenes  was  that  in  vhi.  h f.ouise 
Hunter  as  the  innocent  Vniold  became  tlie 
tool  of  Arkel  in  his  spying  upon  the  lovers. 
Hasselmans  was  twic-e  called  to  tdie  stage 
for  his  remarkable  interpretation  o'  tlie 
peculiar  fluidit.v  of  Debussy's  music,  wtiich 
fccms  to  deluge  the  scenes  as  one  by  one 
they  pass  before  the  eye.  It  Is  as  if  the 
flowing  stream  of  the  music  itself  brought 
the  scenes  successively  into  view.  This 
made  especially  jarring  the  break  which 
a considerable  part  of  the  audience  in- 
flicted upon  the  rest  after  every  scene  by 
its  social  chatter,  thus  defeating  the  pur- 
pose of  the  composer  and  the  unwearied 
effort.g  of  Mr.  Hasselmans. 

No  doubt  can  be  left  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  management  of  one  opera  at 
least  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  fill 
the  house  and  to  add  still  more  to  the 
prestige  of  the  world's  leading  operatic 
stage. 


By  OI.1N  DOWNES. 


matic  fantasy  and  fugue, 
Schelling-a  Philharmonic 
and  Ernest  Hutcheson,  in  Samt- 
Saens’s  variations  and  fugue  on  a 
theme  of  Beethoven ‘for  two  pianos, 
Mme.  Carreras  in  Chopin’s  sonata  in 
B flat  minor  and  -wmiam  Bachaus  in 
a Chopin  group  consisting  ^ 

minor  ballade,  the  berceuse  and  the  C 
shMP  minor  scherzo. 

There  were  nearly  as  many  difter- 
! ent  makes  of  pianos  on  the  platform 
f as  artists  taking  part,  and  one  after 
i another  of  the  various  instr^^ts 
' would  be  rolled  into  place  in  the  fore 
or  back  ground  as  individual  need 
required 


IVIleas  and  Melisandc  Bid  the  IMelropolitan 
Good-by  for  the  Season 

iRISTAX  and  Isolde,  Paolo  and  Fran- 


T' 


Many  words  of  praise  might-  be  be- 
stowed on  the  performance  of  the 
I oiavers  There  were  m?my  recalls  tor 
terpretation  retained  much  of  the  old  j 1 finally  sig- 

Ume  charm  and  Imaginative  «uality.  j | ^ ’ applau.se  into  silence.  The 

Such  piano  playing  could  be  done  only  . , 

by  a mature  artist  still  in  command 
of  her  powers  and  absolutely  certain 
of  herself.  She  was  welcomed  to  the  j 
stage  with  affectionate  demonstra- 1 
iions  and  after  the  sonata  recalled ' 

Many  times  with  enthusiasm. 

The  concert  began  with  Mozart’s  Bi 
flat  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  played 
iv  IvUscha  Levitzki  and  Jascha  Hei-' 
fetz.  These  two  young  men  proved  to 
i ' a happy  combination.  In  the  first 
movement  of  the  sonata  Mr.  Levitzki 
. r V Ju5t  a trifle  too  insistent,  but  in ' 

■■-e  second  and  third  he  stood  more 
. oproprlately  in  the  picture.  His  fm- 
gei  work  was  so  clean,  so  crisp  and  .so 
c adjusted  to  the  accents  of  the 
music  th-it  he  gave  to  the  piano  part 


ccsoji.  Petleas  and  Meligande — the 
trilogy  of  young  love 'tragically  thwarted 
and  not  the  least  of  these  is  Pelleas.  As  it 

h. as  been  presented  at  the  kfetropolitan 
iMs  spring  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Surely,  Joseph  Grban  never  achieved  a 
finer  triumph  from  either  an  historic  or 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  cast  Is 
more  successfully  balanced  and  each  part 

i. s  more  vividly  conceived  than  is  oflen_ 
true  in  opera.  The  entire  performance  is 
of  such  unity  and  so  clothes  the  Debussy 
music  with  form  .and  imagery  that  the 
impression  left  upon  one  is  of  having  lived 
a long,  long  time  in  a world  as  far  from 
our  everyday  as  fairyland  itself  and  as 
Ideally  beautiful. 

Borl's  Melisande  is  as  unforgettaV'le  as 
Debussy  said  Jlary  Garden's  was,  though 
In  quite  a different  way.  U is  more  ethe- 
real, more  fairylike;  Mary  Garden  s was 
more  human.  As  has  often  been  said,  Ed- 
ard  Johnson's  Fcllcas  is  beautiful  in  voice 


Tons  of  Yesten 
De  Pa-ohmann  Fifty*  Farewell, 
■yladimir  de  Pachmann’s  farewell  re- 
cital, or  the  occasion  announced  as  such, 
took  place  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  de  Pachmann  must  have  been 
pleased  by  the  size  of  ^lis  audience  and 
the  reception  extended  him.  for  the  hall 
was  packed  and  many  sat  on  the  stage, 
and  enthusiasm  ran  high. 

The  pianist  was  rarely  In  the  vein.  'The 
Q minor  ballad  combined  lyrical  beauty 
with  wildly  dramatic  declamation.  It 
made  Its  effect  In  performance  through 
the  cunning  with  which  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
marshaled  his  physical  resources,  and 
by  means  of  well-contrived  proportions 
and  contrasts  which  made  a gri^ter 
emotional  effect  than  could  have  been 
achieved  by  mere  physical  force.  From 
a technical  accomplishment  as  well  as 
poetic  Interpretation  the  performance  or 
the  A flat  major  Etude  of  opus  10  was 
a notable  Instance.  1-, 

In  the  second  group  were  the  p flat 
Nocturne,  the  preludes— which  Mr.  de- 
Pachmann  professed  to  need  hls  music 
to  play— In  E minor  and  F sharp  major.  , 
three  of  the  Matzurkas  and  the  F major 

waltz.  In  the  third  group  came  ^e  E 

flat  minor  Polonaise,  the  h 

Impromptu  and  the  B f*'^^Noo- 

The  performance,  especially 

turn^  of  the  E minor  prelude  and  ^ the 

B flat  Mazurka  kad  the.  IpvehneM  M 

melancholy  that  inhere  In  supremely 

seldom  been  more  .?,°en 


Hutcheson-'Schelling-Saint  Saens  num- 
ber was  a highlight  of  the  concert. 

Mme.  Carreras’s  delivery  of  the  Chopin 
Sonata  had  special  expression  7 rev- 
erence and  beauty  in  the  funeral 
march,  and  she  was  made  the  recip- 
ient of  some  wai-m  appreciation.  Mr. 

Bachaus’s  playing  of  his  Chopin  num-  ^ 

hers  had  remarkable  finish  and  served  I reslralnccl  in  action— this  same  re 

■ " ^ “ uch  to  be  desired 


dynamics,  yet  the 
seldom  been  more 
irtwine’  outbursts  more  defiant 
t?2-z^can?e.  The  pedaling  ot  the  curious 
Impromptu,  one  of  the  “iv^l'lg- 

pages  in  Chopm,  was  Particularly  -ig 
Sificant.  while  Performance  of  the 
soherzo  must  reluctantly  be 
S as  balderdash.  It  can  be  dls- : 
missed  with  other  of  Mr. 
toolings  as  a thing  not  to  be  t^en  j 
sOTlo^ly  or  kept  in  the  arL  ^ ' 

exquisite  manifestations  of  his  art. 

Certainly  the  masterly  interpreteOon  of 
xToynrt’s  C minor  Fantasia,  one  of  the 
greatest  compositions  for  piano  ^ 
fence,  would  in  Itself  have  done  n^h  to 
Justify  the  occasion  F°r  when  Mr  de 
Pachmann  is  greatest  «ie  1 stener  is 
under  the  spell  of  music  whirt  teem 
to  have  escaped  human  thraldom,  music 
^f  ^a^charme^d  rhythinic 
floats  on  the  air  with  a, 

■ttravuTArdness  past  the  telling.  The 


for  a brilUant  dose.  The  size  of  the;  ^ quality  m 

audience  bespoke  a goodly  ^ Busoni  on  the  modern  stage.  ] 

the  fund.  The  sculptor  of  the  Bu.  ni  yvhiiehill  acts  in  lliis  opera] 

fh”  ASImJ  „T‘X™nc?T„  v-m,  » r.rv.r  1,. 

fnond.Qf  th-  m . ,,,,-formancea' he  has  taken  part  in  during 

hia  long  connection  with  the'  Melropolilan 
The  sinister  implication  in  his 
the  vaults  under  the 


■Vladimir  de  Pachmann  Play*. 

Vladimir  de  Pachmann’  gave  an- 


other fiWal  ' fardwcll  recital  In  Car- 
negie Hall  last  evening;.  Perhaps  this 


company. 

showing 


PolleHS 


man  a virtuoso,  at  78,  of 
Qualities,  and  on  occasion 
of  his  instrument,  kas  adtiev<^and  for- 
gotten more  than  many  a pianist  ever 

audience  was. natur^ly  loath  to 
' leave  the  hall,  and  Mr.  de  Pachmann,  at 

|l  a late  hour  of  a P^J^^feylng  " 

I “farewell,”  -»Zas  still  pta>mg 

Topera  begins  final  week.' 

! “Cavalleria”  and  “Pagliacci"  Matl-, 
nee  Benefit— "Pelleas”  at  Night. 

Debussy’s  “Pelleas  et  IMeli.sandc”  -was 
sung  for  tbe  fourth  and  last  time  thi 
‘season  before  a capacity  kouse  ^t  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening. 
ward  Johnson  ond  Lucrc^la  Bonjn  the 


WJlIHilHll.  1WWU12" 
^:iniit\ian  r.  appi’:\ri:ll  ami  Hfflacl- 
iianii  ittmiurictl.  TIu'  opcrrt  gcason's 
inal  -ft'ot'k  Wiig  iighnoil  in  wltli  a ape- 
,)lal  matlnfc  of  ''Cnvalli'rin”  ami  "PaB- 
lAcci"  fur  tho  -Miiyor’s  free  Summer 
jpeia  fun.i.  In  MuseuBni'a  -work  ap- 
peared Kaston.  Dolaunols.  Kscnor,  To- 
katyan  and  Balleater.  ami  In  lieonca- 
iallo's.  Mario.  Martinollt.  ScoUl,  Alt- 
gUss  and  TIbbett.  with  Tapi  conductlne 
jhe  matln6c  pair.  V ^ , 


/j-  / j 2,r' 

Rimsky-Korsakov  has  made  a br 


^ Tr'  By  jTHENDERSON.  • 1 j- 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  its  tenth  an^  final  concert 
In  Camegio  Hall  last  evening.  The  program  was  compact, 
well  arranged  and  rich  in  contrast.  It  began  with  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  “Russian  Easter.’’  This  is  good  music  with  which 
to  follow  the  recent  celebrations  of  the  great  event  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  well  to  recall  the  significant  historical  fact  that 
there  is  a Russian  church  born  down  in  Asia  Minor  and  even 
yet  called  Greek,  that  it  wears  the  splendor  of  venerable  tradi- 
i-ions  and  that  it  proudly  calls  itself  the  mother  of  churches. 


liant.  a trlumpiiant  crchestval  com-  piano  prelude  and  accompaniments, 
position  out  of  the  striking  contrast  Miss  Meyer  deserved  much  praise  for 
between  the  Cliristian  festival  and  (jellvery  of  the  lyrics.  She  brought 
the  pagan  rites  of  earlier  times.  There  j all  their  musical  content  and  her 
is  much  material  from  the  chants  of  ginglng  of  them  merited  the,  approval 


hoar  It,  and  so,  to  bring  It  neaicr  to 
those  who  love  Bacli'.s  music,  I have 
made  It  for  orchestra.'’  .\nd  ‘'mailc  H 
for  orchestra"  t.s  literally  what  ho  tins 
done.  The  l’o.ssacaglla  in  Its  pre.seht 
the  sanctuary  and  much  from  the  -won.  She  sang  further  a well  form  is  a masterly  piece  of  instni- 

volatile  mind  of  the  composer.  It  is  chosen  group  of  old  Italian  airs  and  [nentatlon,  conceived  in  idiomatic 
all  stirring  and  delineative  music  and  German  lleder,  and,  for  closing  the  ncrms  that  leave  no  hint  of  its  original 
It  is  orchestrated  with  the  instru-  ' g.  long  group  of  American  songs,  llgarb  and  scored  witli  a reticence  and 
mental  magic  of  the  writer  of  “Sche-  including  a new  one,  written  by  Henry  |gunnlngly  graded,  weight  of  orchestral 
herazade,"  written  In  the  same  year  Holden  Huss,  and  dedicated  to  her- ; iimber  that  makes  the  climax  one  of 


(1888). 

The  Easter  celebration  ended. 


the 


self,  with  title,  "Dead  Mountain  Flow- 
ers.” Following  his  set  of  songs 


concert  continued  with  Rachmani-  1 Griffis,  whom  Miss  Mey^r  had 

brought  onto  the  platform  to  share 
the  applause  given  the  number,  ap- 
peared and  played  his  own  sonata,  in 
A flat,  whereby  he  had  to  add  an  en- 
core piece.  Robert  Lowery  also  filled 


noVs  "Island  of  the  Dead.”  the  dis- 
tinguished Russian’s  reaction  to  Ar- 
nold Boecklin’s  well  known  painting. 
Mr.  Gilman,  author  of  the  prbgram 
notes,  mu.st  be  thanked  for  evading 
‘he  story  of  the  islancj  which  inspired 
Eoecklin.  It  is  said  to  be  off  Ischia, 
but  down  in  Corfu  they  laugh  at  that 
tale  and  show  you  their  own  little 
Mausen  Insel,  which  certainly  does 
look  like  Boecklln’s. 

For  a price  a cabman  will  take  you 
to  the  cafe  where  Boecklin  used  to 
sit  and  study  the  island  and  where 
you  can  buy  some  good  wine  and  a 
very  bad  cigar.  You  can  find  in  the 
Island  another  of  Boecklin’s  pictures, 
for  they  will  teU  you  that  it  was  on 
this  island  that  Ulysses  stood  with 
that  marvellously  expressive  back 
turned  toward  you  while  his  hidden 
face  gazed  upon  the  waters  between 
him  and  Greece  and  the  neglected 
Calypso  sighed  as  she  sat  much  ex- 
posed on  the  rock  behind  him. 

Rachmaninov  could  not  sing  of 
death  only.  He  sings  of  the  pas- 
sionate griefs  of  the  living  and  he 
even  prophesies  a bit  with  a mas- 
terly treatment  of  the  "Dies  Irae.”  A 
few  seasons  ago  the  composition  was 
produced  by  the  Philharmonic  in  its 
revised  form,  somewhat  curtailed  and 
with  a new  ending.  It  is  now  a fine 
and  emotional  work  wfiiich  sustains 
the  high  reputation  of  the  composer.  1 
Seldom  has  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra performed  anything  better  than 
it  performed  this  work  last  evening, 
though  the  “Russian  Easter”  nat- 
urally sounded  more  brilliant.  But 
in  the  “Island  of  the  Dead”  there  was 
a profound  depth  of  feeling  as  well 
as  an  exquisite  symmetry  of  musical 
development.  Mr.  Stokowski  directed 
the  composition  as  yf  he  loved  it. 

The  other  two  works  on  the,  list  | 
■w’ere  Schubert’s  "Unfinished”  sym- 
phony and  the  great  Bach  passa- 
caglia,  which  Mr.  Stokowski  has  or- 
chestrated with  so  much  ingenuity 
and  taste.  Thus  ended  a season  of 
concerts  almost  uniformly  admirable. 
The  Philadelphia  organization  will  be 
one  of  the  great  features  of  next  win- 


thrilling  power. 

The  program  as  a whole  was  ad- 
mirably built  and  beautifully  played. 
It  began  with  Rimsky-KorsakoCf’s 
"Russian  Easter,”  a piece  that  has  In 
olher  hands  seemed  merely  showy 
but  which  emerged  last  night  as  a 
picture  of  blazing  Oriental  color  and^ 
a‘  piano  group  by  playing  some  solos,  barbaric  rejoicing  that  hinted  more 

than  decorously  at  the  forgotten 

‘St.  Matthew  Passion’  Repeated,  pagan  rites  (forgotten  by  us,  that  is; 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach’s  “Passion  not  by  Rimsky)  from  which  Easter 

sprang. 

The  balance  of  the  eventn.g  was 
divided  between  Rachmaninoff’s  “The 


iW  . 

Banks’  GIrr  Club  Gives  Concert. 

'Hu.  A V,.,;.  IV,  , ir'  : i 

foiindi  .1  III  7;i  • h a i'  ‘ 

of  yiMing  bni.vi-i  ,,  n.,  ■ . 

of  :Jxl  V adult  . oi,  . , 1:, I : ■' 

rondiicin'r.  rv.a  ttio  ' = = .,11! 

.-oncerL  of  il.s  furl-  l.’C  li  -i  ;.,i  • 

evening  Ht  i'jirm  ;le  11, dl  , 

and  enl  hu.slii ^tlo  luidr  in-  u .11 
tendame.  'I'ho  •’liia*;«  l■u^.■d  'luu 

admirable,  chonil  Iralnlng  in  nvu 
well  chnven  1-oiniiO‘iltlon!,.  'I’li.  i.pi  n-  ; 
Ing  group  liicliidod  for  W 

iOlllot's  "Rarh.inellnn  f’lioiue”,  Hillin'. 
"Meditation'’  was  sung,  and  aim  I’a 
k'.dmonds'a  "Rmugglcr'a  Sonv"; 

Ihn  finale  eelectlon,  riMUlf-i.d  b.'  lii- 
<lub,  with  solo  by  Steplien  .NroG'-MlIi.  1 
wss  the  .Schiibert-T/I.szt  "Great  Is  .)<•  j 
hovah.”  Variety  wa.s  adde.;  lo  t!'-  j 

I program  by  contralto  sOlo.s  sung  by  I 
I Doris  Doe,  and  cello  ..solu.s  plaj  ed  by  ' 
■Marie  Roma  et- Rosa  noff.  Wllllaiil 
I Falk  and  Carroll  Hollister  were  'h- 
) piano  accompanists  and  Chrl.vtophi-r 
I Marks  a.sslsted  at  the  organ. 

Miss  Dale  Gives  Costume  Recital. 
Miss  Ruth  Dale  gave  a delightfully 
Informal  costume  recital  In  Aeolian  I 

liall  last  evening.  Miss  Dale,  .I  'irrd  ■ 

in  an  awe  inspiring  variety  of  cos-  , 

;‘;umes  ranging  from  silk  overalls  to! 
r )>lnk  pajamas  and  old  fa.-hioned 
i.urotvTig,  .sang  a mimlier  of  bailad.s  and 
;■  children’s  songs  by  Pearl  Curraii,! 

' Carrie  Jacohs-Bond,  Teresa  Del  Kiego, 
Lisa  I.,ehmann  and  others. 

Miss  Dale  was  'quite  successful  In  ' 

_ { .this  light  form  of  entertainment,  for 

which  arose  at  the  last  moment,  was 'reading  of  Schuberts  unfinished  sym-  j-.her  voice,  fresh  In  tone  and  color,  . 

unable  to  sing,  and  her  place  was  phony.  The  orchestra,  by  the  way,  ! vras  used  with  skill,  and  its  qualities  ; 

taken  by^Miss  Mildred  Faas,  who  i!5  instead  of  being  grouped  upon  rising  ivsre  well  adapted  to  the  program  ' 

well  acquainted  with  the  work  and  tiers  of  platforms,  sat  upon  the  stage  ; shs  Offered.  She  had  an  abl^e  accom- 

in  very  good  voice,  sang  more  than  ! level,  so  that  the  wind  and  percussion  In  Charles  Gilbert  Spross  at 

acceptably  well.  'The  remaining  solor  were  masked  from  sight  by  the Pl*no. 
kjts  included  Miss  Mabel  Beddoe,  con-^  j strings.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  this 
tralto;  Mme.  Wanda  Landowska,  innovation — and  it  is  decidedly  an  in- 

I novation — it  seemed  in  no  wise  to  af- 
harpslchord,  and  Messrs.  Lambert  Muri  feet  either  the  balance  or  homogene- 
phy,  Thomas  Denys,  John  Barclay  ity  of  sound.  The  orchestra  sounded 
Louis  Robert,  Sciplome  Guidl,  Brun  certainly  none  the  worse  for  the 
Labate,  Gebrges  Apehain  and  Johi  change,  and  it  could  hardly  sound 

The  performance  last  evening  w ^ ^ By  W.  J-  HENDERSON.  / <7  2 J— 

impressive,  well  kbit  and  thorougi:  Mischa  Elman  leadino’  his  own  quartet  of  stringed  instru- , 

m"’  mJ  player,  appeared  in  his  third  concert  ot  chamber  music 

geiberg,  Kurt  Schindler,  conductor  I eivening  in  Town  Hall.  The  program  presented  thieei 

the  Schola  Cantorum,  and  others  rl  ' > rr-r  o nnne  ril  Xo  2.  ' 

sponsible  for  the  adimirabie  cho.^  quartets,  Haydn’s  opus  77,  No.  2,  Brahms  s opus  Oi,  .NO. 

and  orchestral  ensemble  deserve  hi|  and  Mozart’s  opus  421  in  the  Koechel  catalogue.  It^  was  a | 

delightful  program,  showing  a keen  perception  on  Mr.  Liman  s 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  chamber  music  concert  and  the  pos- 

who  has  proved  to  oe  suen  a am 

.1'  '‘sneVles  Bach  or  any  one  chamber  music  director  will  cxyntinuc 
elS^wltoTu  the;  grade  of  a cla.ssid  with  “his  work  next  season 

and  in-* 


According  to  St*  Matthew”  was  re- 
peated by  the  Schola  Cantorum  and; 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  the  Met 


ropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening,  lisle  of  Death” — a work  whose  unde- 
assisted  by  the  chorus  of  boy  sopranos  [niablo  prolixity  does  not  prevent  its 


from  the  Paulist  School.  Mme.  Reth-  icontaining  touching  and  <doquent 
berg,  due  to  conflicting  demands  ipages — and  a lovely,  imaginative 


praise  for  their  achievements. 
"Cecilia  Guider  Sings  at  Benerit, 

Mme.  Cecilia  Guider,  soprano 


gave 

c.  V..- — • ° I ^ - 

sing  recital  at  Town  Hall  last  evening  receptivity  of  audieUCe? 

in  aid  of  the  Peter  Maher  lund.  mere 
was  a small  attendance.  Mme.  Guider’s 
naturally  good  voice  was  heard  m songs 

of  various  nations.  5" n a ®°*She®  jos" 

Irish  folksongs  and 

a large  compass  and  the  quaiiiy 
of  hir  t mbre  was  always  agreeable. 
sL  sang  with  feeling  and 
and  her  diction  was  clearly  imderstood. 

She  was  assisted  bV 
pianist,  and  accompanied  by  Harry  OI 
iver  Hirt. 


..i 


prologue.  He  is  rnelodiohs  without  be-l 


ter's  musical  season  in  this  town. 
Meanwhile  the  local  organizations  are 
preparing  for  battle.  It  is  all  for 
I the  benefit  of  music  lovers.  We  bid 
1 the  Philad-elphlans  good-by  with  gen- 
uine gratitude  for  what  they  have 
I brought  to  us  this  season. 


By  Deems  T aylor 


Miss  Meyer  Sings  for  Fund. 

Miss  Marjorie  Meyer,  a young  New 
York  soprano,  who  has  been  heard  in 
recitals,  sang  the  larger  part  of  a 
iftogram  given  for  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  MacDowell  Colony  by  the 
Washington  Heights  Musical  Club  last 
evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  With  Fred- 


( Ji/’pr  i.ut£cl-4-ranLJuRSter  Id  ^ ® 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 

Thanks  lo  Mr.  Stokowski’s  sense 
of  the  dramatic,  the  New  York  or- 
chestral season  ended,  for  once,  in  the 
blaze  of  glory  tliat  the  occasion  de- 
manded. For  he  chose  to  conclude 
last  night’s  program — which  was  not 
only  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra’s 
farewell  but  the  last  orchestral  con- 
1 cert  to  be  heard  in  Carnegie  Hall  un- 


I eric  Per.sson,  a guest  artist,  as  ^- 
companist,  she  opened  the  concert  jjj  next  fall — with  his  own  orchestral 
with  three  MacDowell  songs,  namely,  tj.an3criptlon  of  Bach’s  great  C minor  j 
I "The  Sea,”  “Constancy”  and  “Idyl.”  ^ ^nsjcal  work' 


These  beautiful  songs  were  interpreted 
by  the  singer  with  much  taste  and 
charm  and  greatly  liked.  Miss  Meyer 
then  .sang  a set  of  six  lyrics  by  El- 
liot Griffis,  entitled  “A  Girl’s  Day  of 
■ Sunlight  and  S’nadow”  and  with  vary- 
ing subtitles,  as  "Sun  Prayer,”  "Wind 
■'Prayer,”  '“The  Grapes”  and  “Dusk.” 
ifMr.  Griffis,  a new  Amerlcaji  composer, 
jhas  Vvrltten  his  songs  in  a light  De- 
Ibussy  manner  and  with  elaborate 


Passacagila. 
was  climactic,  this  one  is.  < 

Mr.  StokowsV:!  introduced  the  work 
here  for  the  first  time  In  the  winter 
of  1922,  and  had  played  It  once  again 
before  last  nigbt.  In  the  words  of  his 
own  program  note,  "tlic  most  free  and 
sublime  instrumental  '’Expressions  of 
Bach  are  his  greater  organ  works,  and 
of  these  the  greatest  is  the  Passacaglia 
In  C minor.  Unfortunately  one  does 
not  often  enough  have  opportunity  to 


Ing  cheap,  gay  without  effort 

tercsting  without  being  cxliau.stmg.  it 

■n-as  a very  pretty  perfoitnance  tlia^  Bntt,  cello. 
Mr.  Elman  and  bis  a.s-sociates  gave  ot  . — . 

"the  genial  father’s  work.  The  clanty 
and  sunny  sweetness  of  the  score  were 
projected  with'  spontaneity  and  w th 
golidity  of  ensemble.  There  was  in- 
fectious character  in  the  sharply  cut 
rhythms  and  charm  in  ihe  neatly  . 
turned  cui-ves  of  the  melodic- phrases. 

With  the  Brahm.s  quartet  in  A minor 
the  players  were  again  successful, 
though  not  to  so  high  a degree.  The 
chamber  music  of  Brahms  is  relent- 
lessly characlerl.stic  of  th  ) man.  It  is 
rigorous  in  its  logic  . nd  perfoxtly 
architectural  in  its  construction.  T here 
la  aoraethiug  Important  for  each  of  the 
Instruments  to  say,  but  it  is  an  in- 
separable part  of  a closely  organized 
whole.  There  seem  to  be  niany  pas- 
sages in  which  the  part  writing  is  the 
result  of  happy  coincidence,  but  let  any 
one  examine  them  searchlngly  and  he 
will  find  it  Imposslhle  to  lay  hts  finger 
on  a note  which  could  be  omitted  or 

Such  music  demands  the  finest  kind 
<w  organism  In  the  performance,  and 
this  did  not  seem  to  be  always  present 
last  evening.  It  was  very  good  quartet 
playing  indeed,  but  the  inner  fire  of 
the  Brahms  spirit  not  alwa>s  his- 
closed.  There  were  beauty  of  tone, 
energwand  devotion,  but  there  was 
little  want  of  emo'lional  communica- 

^"However,  the  Elman  chariibci  music 
concerts  have  been  bright  features  of 
the  plethoric  season  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  distinguished  violinist 


His  asso-  ■ 

eiates  last  evening,  as  before,  v-cre 
Edward  Bachman,  second  violin. 
Nicholas  Moldovan,  viola,  and  Horace 


Dancer  Makes  Debut 

lluaslan 


Russian 

jllss  Anna  Robenne 
— . 

at  the  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow Royal  Opera 

war.  made  her  New  N ork  debiU  -a 

. 

of  Russian,  Polish.  Span 
other  numbers,  ns- 


dancer,  who  was  the 
danseusc  before  the 

It  last 

night  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
In  a program 

Loesser.  pianist.  In  tho 
there  were  fourteen  in- 
for  oV-hestr 


sisled  by 
land  Arthur 
Iprinted  list 

'strumenlal  selections,  . 

£mces  w-e'^-e^Urgery hghter  urdur 

-H.  1.0VC.  11-- >'" 

INot”  au  old  polka;  "Dance  of  tilt 
Veils."  Saint-Saens;  "PvUssi.in 
' 't'sehaikovsky.  and  "French 
Kroman.  There  w.js 
Caucasian  folk 
instrumental  selections 
From  the 


Si'ven 
Dance,' 

Sailor's  Dance, 
also  one  "Easbek  to 
music.  The 

were  all  w«ll  ma'l**-  , , that 

statement.s  it  ma.v  be  noted  thti 


coiner  suuennfin.'^  *t  ■••s...  ^ j 

{the  entertainment,  as  a whole,  "ffere 
Abundantly  of  admirable  mn.«ical  sa- 

rlety  as  wail  as  of  the  dance. 

Mi.ss  Pyobenne's  debut  was  succcs  - 
fui.  Her  interpretations  .showed  thi 
traditions  of  her  school,  has. 
an  adnrtrable 
technic.  In  her 
Rose."  she  made  clear  that  fhe  "*‘V 
beautiful  dancer,  if  not  one  of  the  ■ 
greatest  that  have  come  out  o 


-d  up.m 
knowledge  of  classic 
first  number,  “Tlie 


Riis- 


9 


U 


arsil  ?h<^  her  large  amlieiur 

nmistakably.  of  medium  height  am!' 
personal  beauiy,  her  grace  'vas  ex- 
dsite  and  her  charm  compelling.  She  • 
de  much  of  to©  da  icing,  her  ge.*'-  ^ 
e.s  ■nere  sinuous  and  i-rFectivc  ami. 

co.stumes  tasteful.  All  in  all.  she  I 
? new  dancer  of  much  inierosi.  I 


haliapin  Appaart  at  Boris. 

orla  Qodunoff”  attracted  a large 
enoe  to  the  MetropoUlan  Opera 
ee  yesterday  afternoon  when 
•dor  Chaliapin,  the  eminent  Rus- 
1 hes'’o.  appeared  In  the  title  role 
MussorRsky's  somber  opera  given 
a beneflt  for  th.-  Mayor's  Commit- 
•e  of  TVomen.  Mr.  Chaliapin  was  In 
good  voice  and  the  performance  as 
a whole  ■was  an  admirable  one.  Others 
In  the  cast  Included  Mines.  M'ake-  ^ 
field,  Howard,  Oelaunois,  Rourskayn,  j 
and  rfi-loes.''.  with  Meas'.;.  I.'.ada,  Tib-  j 

htU,  Bothls^  An^niao,  Alt-  1 

r m * 


I -J  / ^ 


I i' 


<7  By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  \ 

Sopliie  Braslau  gave  her  only  New  York  song  recital  oi 
the  present  season  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening.  Of  course 
when  the  tardy  audience  finally  succeeded  in  conveying  all 
ol  itvself  1o  the  place  the  hall  was  entirely  occupied.  There 
M'as  much  applause  of  the  variety  customarily  denominated' 
eiitlnisiastic  and  the  singer  was  obliged  to  add  extra  num- 
bers to  her  list.  i— — ^ — 


songs,  with  one.  “Spring  Night,’’  hy( 
Rubinstein.  Me.ssrs.  Hart,  Moore  and 
Goode  played  piano  Rccopipanimentsl 
Arthur  Warwick  wag  at  the  organ! 
The  audience  filled  the  hall.  i 


Miss  Braslau  bears  a striking  re- 
gfinblance  to  the  celebrated  little  girl 
wlio  possessed  a curl  in  the  middle 
of  her  forehead.  When  she  is  good, 
she  is  ver.v,  very  goixl,  and  when  she 
is  bad,  she  is  horrid.  Last  season  it 
seemed  that  she  had  learned  to  resist 
the  most  seductive  temptation  in  the 
realm  of  vocal  art,  a low  contralto 
voice;  hut  last  night  she  appeyed  to 
have  fallen  once  more  into  the  snares 
of  the  templE’r. 

The  results  were  often  depressing. 
There  was  a plethora,  of  lugubriously 
; ember  tone  and  a much  too  frequent 
accentuation  of  the  approaches  to 
harytonal  quality.  There  was  alnaost 
no  lightness  of  color  and  when  there 
was  it  was  pallid,  thus  offering  a rude 
and  disturbing  contrast  to  the,  other 
qualit>'.  And  there  -was  no  small 
amount  of  incorrect  intonation.  All 
of  which  is  a pity,  because  Miss  Bras- 
laii  possesses  a unique  voice.  It  is 
one  which  can  be  truly  splendid,  but 
which  loses  its  splendors  x\'hen  the 
singer  elects  to  delineate  tragic  emo- 
Rons  by  strivings  after  masculinity  I 
of  utterance.  ' 

“Ah.  perficio,”  did  not  exhibit  Miss 
Braslau's  art  In  the  most  favorable! 
bght.  As  an  illustration  of  conception; 
It  was  singular  to  say  the  least.  Beet-  i 
hoven  probably  would  have  wondered 
at  hearing  his  famous  concert  aria 
treated  as  if  It  were  meant  to  split  the 
ears  of  groundlings.  There  was  aston- 
ishing energy  In  the  deliveir,  but  the 
broad  melodic  phrases  were  hurled 
forth  with  little  regard  for  their  sym- 
r.tetry.  The  bravura  was  done  with 
tolerable  facility  and  tt'ith  well  sus- 
t.'  'leo  -.rpgip  Put  there  was  little  of 
sty"  in  the  entire  performance. 

. Sch  tinann's  “I..owenbraut’’ was  sung 
considerably  better.  Here  at  least 
was  .‘■omeihlng  in  the  line  of  interpre- 
tation. .something  containing  the  fire 
■ that  temperament  which  Miss  Bras- 
au  bid  in  opera  and  discervered  on  the 
concert  stage.  Of  course  there  was  a 
Russian  proup.  This  contralto  habit- 
ually ■ ings  Russian  songs  with  stir- 
ring effect.  And  there  were  songs  by 
some  Americans.  Louise  Lindner  was 
at  Lie  piano  and  played  good  accom-t 
pa-  i men  Is. 


Beniamino  Gigli  Sings  at  Concert. 

Signor  Hrncsto  de  Avitls,  W'ell 
known  Italian  composer,  and  Signor 
Beniamino  'Gigli,  popular  terfcr.  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  en- 
tertained most  delightfully  in  Town 
Hall  last  e'vening  with  the  assistance; 
of  a mimher  of  other  artists.  Signori 
de  Avitis  at  the  piano  played  enjoy- 
ahle  accompaniments  to  many  of  his; 
own  compositions,  which  Signor  Gigli; 
sang  with  much  warmth  and  great' 
tone.  There  were  encores  and  encores; 
and  the  delighted  brethi-en  from  Na- 
poli and  New  York  applauded  en-i 
thusiastically. 

■Mr.  GigU  sang  Signor  de  Avitls’s! 
“.berenata."  several  arias  and  hisi 
“Senza  nisciuno"’  and  Canta  pe  me.” 
Then  there  was  'Diomed  Alvoritls,  a 
young  violinist;  Silvio  Sided,  a barV- 
tone;  Miss  Caterlna  Gobhl,  soprgno; 
Miss  Gladys  Barnelt,  pianist,  and 
■Mario  Caiatl,  cellist,  all  lesser  lions  of 
the  evening,  who  contributed  genetv:^ 


ously  to  the  feast  of  music. 


Signor  de  Curtis’s  compo.sltlong'^ar^ 
tharoughly  enjoyable,  and.  the  fa-j 
vorites  last  evening  included  the  bary-‘ 
tone  solos  “Sing  to  M©  of  lAive.’i 


“Nostalgia”  and  the  soprano  solos,] 
“Tnste  Ricordo,"  “Non  Sei  Tu“  and! 
“Where  Are  You?”  The  house  was; 
packed. 

‘Der  Freischuetz’  Sung. 

With  the  season’s  last  week  dra'wln 
to  a close,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  Weber’s  “,Der  Frdischuetz’ 
was  sung  there  again  last  evening 
with  a large  audience.  It  was  the 
third  hearing  in  eight  days  time  of|^ 
the  romantic  old  operEj,  which,  mak- 
ing-a popular  hit  at  its  first  perform- 
ance in  Berlin-  more  than  a century 
ago,  has  not  yet  lost  interest  as  a 
drawing  attraction,  evidently,  with 
opera  patrons  of  pnodern  time. 

Miss  Rethberg,  who  left  the  role  of 
AgatJw  to  Maria  Mueller  in  Saturday 
night’s  performance,  in  order  to  sing 
with  the  Philharmonic  in  Bach’s  “St. 
Matthew,”  returned  to  the  part,  evoking 
special  favor  of  the  audience  with  her 
singing  of  the  “Leise,  Leise”  scene. 
Mr.  Taucher,  having  recovered  from  I 
his  cold,  reappeared  and  as  Max  madef 
his  season’s  farewell.  Other  principals  j 
■were  Messrs.  Bohnen,  Schuetzendorf, 
.Schlegel,  Wolfe  and  Rothier  and  El' 
Dalossy.  Mr.  Bodanzky  condue'" 


By  Deems  Taylot 
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Singeri’  Club  Please*. 

Tiio  Singers’  Club  of  New  York, 

' ri  Grosvenor.  leader,  gave  the  sec- 
■i  and  last  of  two  concerts  of  its 

- i^econd  sf-af-on  In  Aeolian  Hall 
evening. 

i ”n©  choir,  according  to  Its  custom, 

- o<i  the  program  by  singing  ot( 

“Toast  to  Bong."  by  Prank 
lo'  . founder  of  the  society.  The;' 
•:  oral  mimhers  Included  work.' 
Gu’i'fu,  SCv.  '"'t,  Coleridge-Taylor. 
r,  : ’.o'oi  an  arrangement  by 

Lri.;  I -'  “Pr  to  Me  Only  W'fh 
' ; K . a. id  In  closing,  Handel’s 

■i  , .’.rf  Thou.”  I 

■'  o - i.gi'ig  of  Lie  choir  merited 
; <.  ,■  ; .Me  h.ilan-e,  di,ction  and 

■ rir  o,  , r two  solni.'ts,  Har- 
•I  'V  ,r.rn  W',5..  of  ’.he  club, 

• I f ad  Emma  Patten  Hovi, 
'1;.-  bart’oee’s  oIos  !n- 
loded  t»ar,  <vr]i'«  ‘'lianny  Peever.” 
Of  gaw  I'-'ench  and  'v  inasj 


large  and  It  wa«  demonstrative  enough 
to  have  satisfied  even  the  most  hard- 
ened favorite.  Her  program  com- 
prised songs  in  Italian,  German  and 
English,  and  included  Beethoven's 
"Ah,  Perfido,’’  Schumann's  "Die 
Ixie'wenbraut,"  Stravinsky's  "Pastor- 
ale,'* Kreisler’s  "The  Old  Refrain" 
and  John  Carpenter's  "Ught.” 

Three  years  ago  Miss  Braslau  gave 
a recital  here  and  sang  badly;  last 
year  she  gave  one  and  sang  beauti- 
fully. Thla  year  she  seems,  unhap-  . 
pily,  to  have  lapsed  again  into  the  bad 
old  trays  that  are  so  destructive  of 
good  singing  and  tv'hlch  audiences  ad- 
mire so  hugely.  She  Is  back  in  the 
"grave  digging”  method  of  contraltol 
dnging,  going  after  the  hoarse,  dark,| 
throaty  tones  that  produce  what  is 
conventionally  kno’wn  as  "ooatralto” 
quality,  but  which  make  impos- 
sible for  her  to  slag  quietly  egeept  by 
using  a falsetto  for  her  ui>per  notes. 
Her  Binging  was  consequently  monot- 
onous both  in  color  and  Interpreta- 
tion and  her  diction  ■was  unintelligible. 

It  is  a pity,  for  Miss  Braslau  has 
one  of  the  most  expressive  and  beau- 
tiful voices  to  be  heard  to-day.  But 
I a Stradivarfus  sounds  no  better  than 
any  other  'vloltn  If  you  play  It  badly.: 

EDITH  PIPER  APPLAUUhu. 


CBepnoiea 

editionij^ 

SOPHIE  BRASLAU 

It  Is  one  of  the  curious  phenomena 
of  the  musical  profession  that  the 
more  popular  a concert  artist  is  the 
less  often  Is  "he  likely  to  be  heard  in 
Now  York.  For  these  favored  ones 
are  too  busy  satisfying  the  demands 
of  their  admirers  throughout  the 
j country  to  devote  much  time  to  the 
I generally  expensive  sport  of  gl^vlng 
recitals  in  the  metropolis. 

I Sophie  Braslau  is  one  of  these.  One 
I hears  of  her  dashing  hither  and  yon 
j across  the  face  of  these  United 

I States,  appearing  before  huge  and 
enthualastlo  audiences;  but  one  seldom 
gets  a chance  actually  to  hear  her. 
Bhe  gives  one  New  York  recital 
annueily,  but  seldom  more. 

flhe  made  this  year's  araroal  ap- 
pearance in  Cameglo  Hall  last  nl^t 
before  an  audience  that,  if  appear- 
ances count  for  anything,  must  have 
been  far  from  unprofitable.  It  was! 


Youthful  Soprano’s  Vibrant  Voice 

Thrills  8t.  Louis  Audience. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.,  April  16.— A large 
and  fashionable  audience  here  tonight 
was  thrilled  by  Miss  Edith  Piper,  youth- 
ful soprano,  formerly  of  this  city  and 
now  of  New  York,  whose  ■vibrant  and 
appealing  voice  drew  many  encores. 

Mip.s  Piper  has  been  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mme.  Sembrich.  t was 
Mme.  Sembrich  who  arranged  the  pro- 
gram for  her  favorite  pupil  tonight. 

There  were  old  Italian,  old  English, 
German.  French  and  American  songs  on 
Miss  Piper’s  program,  comprised  in  fif- 
teen numbers  and  three  encores:  Mrs. 

H.  H.  A.  Beach’.s  "The  Years  at  the 
Spring."  Fay  Foster’s  patriotic  lyric, 

' “The  Americans  Come’’  (by  special  re- 
quest). and  the  ardent  prelude  to  the 
cycle  of  life  by  Ronald. 

In  the  old  Italian  Domenlchino  Sar- 
tlq’s  "Lungl  Dal  Garo  Bene,’’  Miss  Piper 
sounded  the  range  of  her  voice  and; 
revealed  its  consistent  culture.  The  old; 
English  “My  Lovely  Celia”  was  sung] 
with  warm  resonance ; Schumann’s; 
“Widmung,”  a difficult  song  when  the 
singer  lacks  the  power  of  warm  expres- 
sion, was  feelingly  presented ; the  aria 
“Pieurez,  Pleurez,  Mes  Teux."  from 
Masenet’s  “Le  Cid”  was  an  essay  ambi-! 

, tiously  undertaken,  and  Hageman’sl 
oratorical  “Christ  Went  Up  Into  the! 
Hills"  found  a responsive  chord  In  the, 
hearts  of  ^e  audience. 

Fay  Foster’s  “The  Americans  Come,” 

I was  received  in  a manner  to  more  than 
I merely  indicate  that  the  memories  of  the 
perilous  days  of  not  long  ago  are  still 
I with  us.  Mrs.  Laura  Brooks  at  the  | 
I Plano  Intelligently  supported  the  singer . 
i throughout  the  evening. 

I Miss  Piper's  recital  was  in  the  inter- 
' est  of  the  Evangelical  Home  Mission  i 
for  Girls,  and  the  Institution  realized 
well  through  the  young  singer’s  efforts. 

1 By  OLIN  DOWNB8.  1 


From  Ii*.*t.<*Miti[ng-Trf~Te3teixiaSa^TiMB8. 

Sophie  Braslan’s  Recital. 

The  program  given  by  Sophie  Braslau, 
contralto,  at  her  song  recital  last  night  ■ 
in  Carnegie  Hall  was  one  to  make  heavy 
demands  upon  the  interpretive  powers 
of  the  thoughtful  artist.  As  announced, 
it  included  Beethoven’s  “Ah  Perfido  . 
Bach’s  "Slumber,  Beloved,”  in  English; 
Schumann’s  "Lowenbraut” ; two  songs 
of  Erich  Wolff;  a Russian  group  conj- 
pflslng  Moussorgsky’s  “Cradle  Song  o 

Heath,”  Stravinsky's  "Pastorale" ; Rach- 
maninoff’s ‘Have  Mercy”;  Medtner  s 
! “The  Flower”;  Acron’s  “Canzonetta,^ 
Jos  ten' 8 “The  Discreet  Nightingale’ ’ ; 
Kreisler’s  “Old  Refrain”;  Robinsons 
• Water  Boy.”  and  Carpenter’s  ■'Light. 
Moussorgsky's  “Dnieper  was 
tuted  for  a song  earlier  ^ifoff 

Rubensteln  replaced  Ipolitoff-Ivanofi 
the  Russian  group.-  . a 

Miss  Braslau’s  voice  Is  I“h5rentl>  a 
veiy  fine  contralto.  It  is  an 
able  of  varied  and  rich 

of  good  range ; naturally  of  a dark,  rich 
color— a voice  rare  in  these  days<  and 
one  particularly 

Experience  has  given  Miss  Braslau  con 
I fidence  and  authority  of  manner,  blm 
can  make  verj-  largely  .the  effect  that 


['she  pleases,  buTTfer  style  ana  itrarpiw- 
tatlon  last  night  left  a good  deal  to  taB 
I desired. 

1 When  her  tone  was  not  pushed  or  an 
' artificial,  hollow  sonority  ^ven  the  low-  ’ 

I est  register  the  voice  took  on  its  natur-  ■ 
ally  noble  quality.  But  Miss  Braslau  ' 
was  not  often  willing  to  let  either  the  ■ 
voice  or  the  songs  speak  for  themsel’ves. 
There  was  the  consciousness  of  undue 
physical  force  In  her  singing,  and  a 
manner  that  savored  unfortunately  of  • 

' exageration  and  theatricallsm. 

Among  the  best  moments  of  'the  Ger-  . 
man  group'  was  Erich  Wolff’s  “Wle 
Melodic  aus  nieiner  Sphare  hdr  ich."  in  • 
which,  if  the  tempo  was  dragged  a little,  ■ 
fecltng  and  mood  were  conveyed  with  ■ 
simplicity  a’nd  economy  of  means.  In 
the  Russian  group  the  singer’s  methods, 
which  seemed  to  aim  particularly  at 
“individuality"  and  “personality"  In  In- 
terpretation. whatever  the  price,  *ere 
morb  appropriate  than  in  the  group  of 
German  composers.  The  Russians,  or 
some  of  them,  are  more  realistic  than 
the  Teutonic  masters,  and  Moussorg- 
sky’s “Cradle  Song  of  Death  Is  first  of 
all  a dramatic  recitation.  A more  skill- 
ful accentuation  of  the  pauses  for  the 
singer  -would  have  made  this  song  still 
more  impressive,  but  It  was  one  of  the 
best  of  Mis.s  Braslau's  performances. 
She  sang  the  savage  song  of  the 
“Dnieper”  w'ith  appreciation  of  its 
character,  but  it  was  the  last,  the  most 
! ordiniary  and  obvious  .song  of  this 
! group,  which  made  the  strongest  im- 
' pression.  „ . ’ 

it  would  be  a pity  if  Miss  Braslau 
; were  to  lower  the  standards  she  her- 
! seif  has  maintained. 

' Miss  Braslau  added  to  her  program. 

; The  audience  was  large  and  very  cor- 
' dial  to  her.  She  was  often  recalled  and 
presented  with  flowers.  Miss  Louise 
Lindner  played  the  accompaniments. 

Puccini  had  only  three  xvork.s  in  the 
repertory,  but  received  seventeen  rep- 
resentations. “Aida”  was  sung  eight 
times  and  “La  Boheme”  seven.  "Pag- 
liacci”  proudly  stood  beside  “Alda”  i 
with  eight  deliveries  of  the  prologue  | 
and  the  "comedia  e finita.”  A close  ! 
and  critical  study  of  the  figures  yields  1 
u^-satlsfactory  results.  No  important  | 
conclusions  can  be  dra'n'n  because  ex-  ! 
pedlency  and  not  artistic  ambition  so  j 
largely  guides  the  selection  of  works  i 
end  governs  the  number  of  their  per-  ' 
formances.  ^ ^ 2 A-* 

For  example,  it  would  require  very  1 
cogent  arguments  to  convince  any  dis-  j 
Interested  observer  of  musical  doings  I 
that  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  heart  beat 
with  high  enthusiasm  at  the  thought 
of  producing  “Jenufa.”  The  W'ork  re- 
ceived five  performances.  But  It  must 
have  been  tolerably  clear  that  it  never  ! 
would  have  been  performed  at  all  had  | 
there  been  no  need  to  find  new  roles  | 
for  Mme.  Jefitza.  | 

Bored  tlic  Pnbllc. 

She  could  not  sing  Tosca  and  Thais 
continually.  She.^  had  impersonated 
the  Bohemian  damsel  with  success  in 
her  own  country  and  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected to  do  so  here.  But  unfortu-  • 
pately  the  opera  bored  the  public  and 
the  outstanding  impersonation  in  it 
■was  that  of  the  widow  of  Mme.  Matze- 
nauer.  So  tve  fondly  believe  that 
“Jenufa  ” has  gone  to  its  long  rest  and 
that  W’o  shall  enjoy  ours. 

(Turning  from  the  dead  to  the  living 
we  may  inquire  why  Puccini  does  not 
hold  the  same  prominence  in  the  rep- 
ertory as  he  used  to.  This  question 
m.ay  be  answered  by  simply  consider- 
ing t'ne  constitution  of  the  company. 
The  array  of  singers  from  which  the 
Puccini  works  can  be  cast  is  by  no 
means  as  rich  as  it  was  a few  years 
ago.  And  rvithout  any  undernote  of 
111  nature  it  may  be  added  that  the 
operas  are  not  treated  as  of  so  much 
Importa  nco. 

They  are  performed  perfunctorily 
ami  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves 
with  the  fictitious  aid  of  the  personal 
popularity  of  some  thre”  or  four  sing- 
ers. “Madama  Butterlly"  has  had  a 
hard  row  to  hoe.  No  single  soprano 
i.s  identified  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  title  role  as  Miss  Farrar  was. 
Perhaps  in  the  end  this  will  prove  to 
he  to  the  benefit  of  the  opera,  which 
can  very  well  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
Hut  just  at  present  the  Metropolitan’s 
butterflies  are  rather  weight.v- 

“Tosca”  is  in  wol'se  case  than 
"Madama  Butterfly”  because  it  has 
come  to  be  almost  a tradition  that  only 
Mme.  .leritza  can  sing  “Vissi  d’arte" 
lying  down.  If  w'c  turn  from  the 
works  of  the  standard  repertory  to 
the  revivals  and  productions  we  find 
ourselves  much  cheered.  In  two  in- 
.«tances  in  the  season  just  closin.c  the 
Metropolitan  achieved  the  highest 
artistic  results  and  wrote  for  itself 
new'  pages  of  splendid  record.  These 
were  the  productions  of  “F'alstalT” 
end  "Pelleas  ct  Mclisandc." 


Forty-four 


* '* 


November. 


OperasTnd  One  Ballet  PresenWd 
at  the  Metropolitan. 


‘•Tiilo.-i  of  lloffninnn" 

l.'perna  In  rievehinil  it>n  per'orm- 
anoea,  IncIii'Untr  on<‘  rain,  concoi  t i - 
•'I/Afrlcann."  "Fnuat,"  •'ll  Trovatore,” 
••KnlHtaff."  "PaiJlaccl"  and  "Co(|  d'Or,” 
"Paraifal."  •'Travlala,"  **la  concert. 
••Tale.'  ot  Ifoitmann"  and  ••Aldn.’^ 

OpernH  In  UOchestcr  (two  perform- 


B,  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

. -s  .1  „ now  ancos)— ''Fal.'tafr  and  ••Boris  Godiin- 

The  solemn  is  at  hand  and  shows  «,ven  by 

in  order.  The  annual  table  of  staU  ^ „ 

that  forty-four  operas  and  one  b ^ assembled  in 

Metropolitan  stage  since  t . _ were  sung  in 

Of  these  operas  ^wenty-thiee  jve 
French  and  twelve  m Oerman. 


the  company 
nd  two-thlrda 
wceks^  season  In  New  York,  Brooklyn. 
Plilladciplilfl,  Atlanta,  Cleveland  and 
nochcstor,  IncludliiK  twenty-four  Sun- 
day nlRhl  concerts. 


Italian,  nine  m trenen  ana  * Wagner  with  i 

there  is  something  significan  i representations, 

nine  works  led  the  activities  with  ''“"‘J-*™ 'i^'wenty-five 
while  Verdi  with  five  operas  stood  second  with  

performances. 


Barylono  Sing*  Op*r«tie  Airs. 

I.tO  UeconI,  •nnouiiccil  a»  n f“rTTier 
ixir.vlone  of  tlie  WifHaw  Crr.nd  nprr.o 
Hniise  somo  year!  OKO,  lav  t -..i.r 
rocllal  In  Aeolian  Mall  last  iiU:”'  with 
if’.tuseppe  Hatnlio fliek  :.t  llt>-  idnnn. 
Mr.  Urcoiil  mnR  air*  by  IjoUI. 
ilatll  and  I.roM'  iv.'illo.  a number  of 
oporntlc  arlha  and  some  German  nn-^ 
UiiKBlftn  mimlierM.  Mr.  Ueuonl  die 
liloyrd  a voice  of  con  dderfi-bb  volUTr- 
.mil  riiiiKe  and  well  adapli  d to  the 
charactor  of  many  of  hit.  offerInKs.  He 
Wnr:  ably  a.'Slat'-d  by  Mr.  Uamboa  hi  k 
lat  the  pl.ono. 


.4.  Pine  AoUleTemcnt. 

In  .'Pit©  of  the  glowins:  admiration 
of  the  writer  for  Verdi's  incximparable 
masterpiece  he  rather  sorrowfully 
ronfc.sse.s  his  belief  that  the  produc- 
tion of  Debussy’s  yVork  was  the  finer 
achievement  because  tiro  performance 
of  “PeTleas  et  Jlelisandc”  demanded 
that  every  one  concerned  should  move 
Into  misty  regions  of  somber  imagi- 
nation far  distant  from  the  familiar 
field.'  of  grand  opera. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an 
assertion  that  "Pelleas  et  Melisande” 
l.s  a.  greater  work  than  "Falstaff.”  On 
the  contrarj-,  the'  comedy  of  A’erdl  is 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  lyric  art 
and  will  never  yield  Its  position 
among  the  most  joyous  and  joy  giv- 
ing creations  of  the  human  mind. 
P.ut  the  presentation  ot  Debussy’s 
unique  opera  was  specifically  an  un- 
operatic  accomplishment.  In  all  the 
literature  of  the  lyric  drama  there  is 
no  other  work  so  essentially,  uncon- 
ventional. Wagner’s  music  dramas 
ere  glorified  operas  In  comparison 
with  this  strange  elusive  tragedy  of 
.shades  and  shadow's  which  was  re- 
vealed at  the  Metropolitan  with  a 
keener  insight  than  is  habitually  dis- 
ernibie  In  the  honorable  activities  of 
hat  institution. 

And  it  took  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  direction  to  offer  the  work  at 
all.  There  could  be  no  great  expec- 
tation of  box  office  frenay.  The  opera 
going  public  is  not  afflicted  with  ex- 
cckeive  loftiness  of  brow.  Despite  Dr. 
Rirauss’s  view  of  the  debilitating  in- 
fluence of  our.  Puritanism,  wo  con- 
tinue to  revel  in  "Rigoletto”  and  adore 
"Tosca,”  both  of  which  dwell  com- 
fortably In  the  realm  of  the  utterly 
obvious  things  In  art  and  deal  with 
quite  pagan  emotions.  Of  course,  they 
do  the  obvious  things  well,  but  after 
all,  the  creative  Imagination  does  not 
deal  every  hour  in  the  obvious. 

Other  Olferlnga  of  Seaaan. 

rtlanclng  at  other  offerings  of  the 
season  one  notes  that  the  favor  of  | 
the  high  gods  did  not  fall  on  “Glo-j 
vanni  Galurese,”  which  was  damned  i 
much  more  severely  than  it  deserved  ' 
to  be  for.  the  unavoidable  reason  that 
men  looked  at  It  through  the  medium  ' 
of  "L’.amore  del  Tre  Re.”  It  will 
withoiit  doubt  be  retired  and  perhaps 
next  season  the  later  and  stronger 
work  will  return  to  the  list. 

•'Carmen.”  old  and  trustw’orthy 
friend  of  the  ticket  seller,  had  five  per- 
formances, and  that,  too,  despite  the 
fart  that  the  Metropolitan  has  not  a 
real  Caxmrn  In  Its  forces.  'The  old 
opera  preserves  Us  vitality  whether 
<h©  gypsy  is  virtuous  or  wicked,  sings 
well  or  ill. 

"Der  Ring  des  Xibelungen,”  given 
In  a series  of  special  matinees,  proved  - 
to  he  a revival  of  large  merit.  The 
production  of  “tlas  tlhelngbld”  ivas  In  j 

some  respects  the  best  the  house  had 

ever  known.  Certainly  the  first  scene 
was  never  before  presented  with  such 
excellent  pictorial  effects  and  such 
good  stage  illusion.  The  cast,  too, 
was  one  of  unusual  competence  and 
the  old  work  unquestionably  gained  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  public  favor. 
^^The  performances  of  "Goetterdacm- 
inerung.”  both  within  and  '.Vithout  the 
series,  also  roused  widespread  interest. 
They  were  good  performances,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  account  for  all  the 
approbation  they a-ecelved.  The  truth 
is  that  the  potency  of  the  work  itself 
operated  upon  minds  arriving  at  the 
new  hearings  fresh  and  eager. 

The  inclusion  of  Igor  Stravinsky’s 


ballet  '•Betrusnue  m me  use 

ballet  “PetrtishUa”  in  the  list  was 
themselves  able  to  enjoy  a ; 

satirical  grotesquery.  To  the 
student  there  must  have  been 
minutes  ot  delightful,  surprises  such  ■ 
as  come  with  a recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  stopped  trumpet  theme  rcp- 
-esenting  Petrushka  is  merely  a va- 
riant ot  the  banal  melody  piped  on 
his  flute  by  the  showman  before  he 
di-scloses  his  remarkable  puppets  and 
the  candid  stupidity  of  the  tune  played 
on  her  little  toy  cornet  by  the  bal- 
lerina. There  are  dozens  of  such  mo- 
ments in  "Petrushka,”  not  to  speak 
of  the  flame  of  genius  that  glows  in 
the  death  of'  the  unfortunate  au- 
tomaton. 

Tabic  or  Operatic  Season. 

The  following  table  compiled  by  the 
efficient  publicity  director  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan, William  .T.  Guard  is 
and  sets  forth  all  the  activities  of  the 
company  for  the  entire  season: 
OPERAS  IN  IT.M.IAN. 


VEPvDT. 

lAlda  ^ 

Traviata  ' 

II  Trovatore  1 

Falstaff  p 

Rigoletto  " 


PUCCINI. 

: Ua  Bolieme  J 

, Madama  Butterfly.  -V 
j Tosca  J* 
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DONIZETTI. 

Luela  dl  Lammer- 

moor  o 

I,F,ONCAVAI.DO. 

Pagliacci  8 

MASCAGNI. 

Cavalleria  Rustl- 

cana  6 

P.OSSINI. 

II  Barbiere  di  Si- 
viglla  

OPER.AS  IN  ERENCH. 


MONTEMEZZI. 
Giovanni  Gallurese 
MOZART. 

Cosl  fan  Tuttc 

LEONI. 

L’Oraeolo  

BOITO. 

Mcftstofele  3 

giop.dano. 

Andrea  Chenier. 

Fedora  

PONCHIEDLI. 

Gioeonda  

MEYERBEER. 

L’Afrtcana  4 

Dinorah  

FLOTOW. 

Marta  - 

MOUSSORGSKT. 
Boris  Godunott  ...  4 


..  R 


SAINT-SAENS. 
Samson  et  Dalila..  3 
RIMSKY-KORSA- 
KOFF. 

Be  Coq  d'Or 5 

BIZET. 

Carmen  5 

DEBUSSY. 

Pelleas  et  Mcllsando  4 
OPERAS  IN  GKRM.4N. 

JANACEK. 

Jenufa  5 

WEBER. 

Der  Prelschutz  5 

STRAUSS. 

Der  Rosenkavaller.  2 
STRAVINSKY. 
Petrushka  (ballet).  5 


GOUNOD. 

Fau.st  ' 4 

Romeo  et  .Tulletle..  3 
MASSENET. 

Thais  3 

IIALEVY. 

Da  Juive  3 

OFFENBACH. 
Tales  of  Hoffmann  5 


WAGNER. 

Die  Mci.sterfiingcr...  S 
Goetterdaemmerung  4 

Rhcingold  1 

Die  Walkuere  4 

oliengrin  G 

arsifal  3 

Siegfried  2 

Tannhauser  3 

Tristan  und  Isolde.  2 


Forty-four  different  operas  and  one 
ballet  (Petrushka)  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House — twenty-three  In  Italian, 
nirie  in  Flrench  and  twelve  In  German — ■ 
fourteen  double  bills  and  two  benefit 
performances,  consisting  of  four  acts 
from  four  different  operas.  The  total 
of  opera  performances  Was  176.  The 
double  bills  were : "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana”  and  ‘'Coq  d’Or,”  one ; ‘'Pagliacci” 
and  ‘‘Coq  d'Or,”  three ; "Pagliacci”  and 
Petrushka,  one ; ‘'Cavalleria  Rustlcana” 
and  "Pagliacci,”  four ; "Giovanni  Gal- 
lurese” and  Petrushka,  one ; "Oracolo” 
and  "Coq  d'Or,”  one ; Pepruslika  and 
"Boheme,”  one;  "Rigoletto”  and  Pe- 
trushka. one. 

Operas  in  Brooklyn  (ten  perform- 
ances)—‘‘Marta,’'  ‘‘Lohengrin,”  "Boris 
Godunoff.”  "Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  "Gio- 
conda,”  "Boheme,”  "Die  Mebstersinger," 
"Die  Walkuere,”  "Lucia  di  Lammcr- 
moor”  and  ‘‘Falstaff.” 

Operas  In  Philadelphia  (nineteen  per- 
formances)— "Faust.”  "Fedora,”  "Tales 
of  Hoffmann.”  "Gioeonda.”  ".Tenufa.” 
‘‘Falstaff,”  “Madama  Butterfly,”  "An- 
drea Chenier,”  "Dinorah,”  "Romeo  et 
Juliette,”  "Boheme,”  Tristan  und  Isolde,” 
"Carmen,”  ‘,'Siegrried,’’  "Giovanni  Gal- 
lurese,” "Die  Jleisterslnger,”  "La  Juive” 
and  “Aida.'’ 

Operas',  in  Atlanta  (seven  perform- 
ances)—‘j  Gioeonda,”  ‘‘Falstaff.”  "La 
Juive,”  "Lohengrin,”  "Jlcfistofele,” 


Say  au  revoir,  but  not  goodby,  and  say  it  with  song.  That 
was  the  sentiment  loudly  expressed  by  a large  audience  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening.  It  was  a night 
of  final  appearances,  the  closing  night  of  the  subscription. 
F'or  this  momentous  occasion  Impresario  Gatti-Casazza 
chose  the  popular  “Aida,”  best  loved  of  all  "Verdis  crea- 
tions, except  perhaps  the  inscrutable  “Rigoletto,  inscrutable 
because  critical  acumen  continues  to  fail  miserably  to  dis- 
cern the  nature  of  its  potent  charm. 


With  "Aida”  the  ca.‘5e  is  differenlj 
Any  tyro  in  operatic  observation  cat ' 
tell  you  why  an  opera  exotic  In  char- 1 
acter,  brilliant  In  every  page,  bristling 
.with  vocal  effects,  gorgeous  with  bal- 
let and  procession  and  filled  with  the[ 
dread  of  tragedy  should  hold  its  grip  I 
on  the  public.  The  performance  of 
last  evening  was  like  unto  others 
which  had  been  given  in  the  Metro- 
politan this  season  and  it  was  a mer- 
itorious one. 

The  farewellers  were  all  favorites 
of  the  habitual  operagoer.  Miss  Reth- 
berg,  whose  impersonation  of  the 
dusky  slave  has  grown  to  artistic  im- 
portance, sang  with  her  lovely  voice 
and  received  tumults  ot  applause. 
Karin  Branzcll  has  this  season  added 
herself  to  the  list  ot  AmnerUei  who 
have  made  the  choice  of  Jtadames  as 
difficult  as  that  of  Farts.  She  re- 
peated her  admirable  singing  of  the 
part  and  was  amply  rewarded  by  her 
auditors. 

Mr.  Lauri-V'olpl  vi'aji  the  Radames 
and  for  him,  too,  there  were  hundred! 
of  warm  palms.  Mr.  Mardones  pon-* 
tifleated  in  his  well  known  fatherll 
manner  as  the  High  Priest  and  called 
Radames  a "traditore”  in  no  uncer- 
tain accents.  The  Amonasro  was 
Mr.  Bohnen,  who  made  a vigorous 
Ethiopian  king  and  earned  his  full 
share  of  the  evening’s  glory.  The 
(conductor  w-ss  Tullio  Serafin. 


Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Gave  103  Concerts 


In  Itg  eighty-third  season,  which 
began  on  October  16,  1924,  and  ended 
with  a Special  concert  on  April  14, 
1925,  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  gave 
103  concerts,  an  Increase  of  three  over 
the  previous  year.  Seventy-three 
subscription  concerts  were  given  In 
New  York  city  and  six  In  Brooklyn. 

The  orchestra  played  two  member- 
ship concerts  at  the  'V\''aldorf-AstorIa, 
five  special  concerts  and  seventeen  on 
tour.  Members  of  the  orchestra  also 
participated  In  the  ten  Philharmonic 
children’s  concerts,  directed  by  Ernest 
Schelllng,  in  Aeolian  Hall  on  Satur- 
day mornings  and  afternoons.  The 
five  special  concerts  Included  two  per- 
formances of  Bach’s  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion, with  the  Schola  Cantorum,  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Mengelberg;  one  con- 
cert In  the  artists’  series  of  the  Music 
Schools  Settlement,  conducted  by 
Henry  Hadley,  and  two  concerts  out- 
side the  subscription  series,  led  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  and  Wilhelm  Furt- 
wa  engler. 

Willem  Mengelberg  conducted  41 
concerts,  Willem  Van  Hoogslraten  39, 
Wilhelm  Furtwaengler  10,  Henry 
H.adley  8,  Igor  Stravinsky  3 and  two 
concerts  were  conducted  by  both  Wil- 
lem Van  Hoogstraten  and  Henry  Had- 


Icy. 

Soloists  Included  the  following 
pianists:  William  Bachaus,  Alfred  Cor- 
tef,  Ossip  Gabriloivdtsch,  Myra  Hess, 
Ernest  Hutcheson,  Wanda  Landowska, 
Guy  Maler  and  Lee  Pattlson,  Nicholas 
Medtner,  Yolanda  Mero,  Elly  Ney, 
Carol  Robinson,  Olga  Samaroff,  Gulo-  I 
mar  Novaes.  Siglsmond  Btojowski, 
Igor  Stravinsky  and  Germaine  Tallle- 
ferro. 

Violinists  heard  were  Ruth  Breton, 
Carl  Flescb,  Samuel  Gardner,  Sciplone 
Guidi.  Cecilia  Hansen,  Hans  Lange 
and  Erna  Rubinstein.  Cello  soloists! 
included  Psfblo  Casals.  Gerard  Hek-  j 
king,  Felix  Salmond,  I.eo  Schulz  and  ' 
Cornelius  Van  Vliet.  J.  J.  Kovarik  i 
appeared  as  viola  .'oloist,  W^anda  Lan-  j 
dowska  as  harpsichordist  and  John 
Amans  as  flutist.  The  vocalists  heard  j 
were  John  Barclay,  Mabel  Beddoe,  | 
Sophie  Bi-aslau,  Mme.  Charles  Cahler,  | 
Esther  Dale,  Thomas  Denys,  Lambert  i 
Murphy,  Elisabeth  Kothberg  and  | 
Marie  Sundelius.  ; 


By  OEIN  DOWNBB. 


Harvard  Glee  01ul>- 

The  concert  given  by  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall 
was  the  fifth  annual  appearance  of  that 
organization  in  this  city.  The  program 
included  ‘‘a  capella,”  choruses  by  Lels- 
rlng,  Byrd,  Thompson.  Gretachanlnoff. 
Poulene,  Bantock.  Lassus.  Morley  and 
others,  the  *'F6te  Polonaise.”  from  Cha- 
brler's  "Rol  malgre  jul,”  with  the 
piano  In  place  of  the  (jrchestra,  and.  as 
introductory  of  the  concert.  "Fair  Har- 
vard.” 

The  performances  of  the  chorus  maln- 
jtalned  the  excellent  standards  long  since 
[established  by  this  glee  club,  with  the 
' exception,  at  moments,  of  diction  that 
was  not  as  crisp  and  distinct  as  might 


have  been.  An  Interesting  program  can- 
not be  discussed  In  detail.  An  item  In 
the  order  of  a modem  novelty  — al- 
though Its  true  quality  ran  deeper  than 
what  is  merely  oontemporaneous — was 
the  "Tribulatlones”  ot  Virgil  Garnett 
Gaines  Thomson,  a member  of  tlie  Har- 
vard musical  faculty.  This  music,  con- 
ducted by  the  composer,  is  ooncelve(l 
with  a very  considerable  mastery  of 
modal  writing  and  a boldness  of  voice- 
leading that  is  logical  and  the  result 
of  feeling.  The  "Credo’;  of  Alexander 
Gretfhanlnoff  was  sung  In  English,  and 
this  made  the  more  significant  harmo- 
nies which  surround  n.'j  with  a halo  of 
tone  the  citation  of  the  Credo  by  the 
solo  voice  (solo  voice  J.  R.  Hough- 
ton)—the  voice  continuing  In  recitative.  I 
while  the  harmonies  of  the  chorus  be- 
come constantly  brighter  and  more  ra- 
diant up  to  the  pronouncement  of  the 
final  "Amen."  . . „ 

The  "Chanson  A bolre  of  Franqola 
Poulenc,  a passage  calculated  to  arouse 
empty  and  melancholy  thoughts  In  pr(j- 
hibition  days  was  delivered  wltli  <»pl- 
tal  spirit  and  rhj-thnilcal  vigor.  Incl- 
i dentally.  It  came  nearer  than  most  of 
the  program  to  the  character  of  the  tra- 
ditional glee  club  song;  Gretchanlti^off  s 
"Sun  and  Moon"  and  Bantock’s  "Lady 
of  the  Ijagoon.”  rather  sentlinontal  com- 
positions, served  well  to  display  excellent 
balance  and  sustaining  of  tone.  (Suite 
different  qualities  were  exacted  by 
, Zolotareffs  "Gypsy  Soi^”  and  by  the 
joyous.  Offenbachlan  "Ffite  Polonaise 
of  Chabrlcr,  where  the  "fete"  has  a 
flavor  decidedly  of  Spain  and  "Espafla." 

The  performances  as  a whole  were 
vivid,  inusiclanly,  of-  a quality  worthy 
of  the  music.  The  approbation  of  an 
audience  of  good  size  was  manifest. 


Kittj  ( 


Cheatham  in  t'liarniing  Kerital  i 
U would  he  diflioiiU  to  say  who  enjoyed  ' 
Kilty  I'heathain's  recital  in  C'arnefrie  Hall  j 
Saturday  afternoon  more,  the  children  or 
the  frrowniips.  Probably  it  was  the  grown- 
ups. since,  in  addition  to  their  own  pleas- 
ure in  the  music  and  the  stories,  they  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  the  children's  delight. 

The*  program  covered  a wide  range.  As- 
sisted by  a small  orchestra  led  by  John 
AVarren  Erb,  Jliss  Cheatham  gave  her 
audience  bits  from  Grieg,  Bach,  Mozart 
and  many  others,  with  musical  renderings 
of  tttevenson,  Tennyson,  nursery  rhymes 
and  even  Bunyan  (“Song  of  the  Shepherd 
J3oy’’  in  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”),  closing  with 
Tchaikovsky’s  “Nutcracker  Suite.”  Miss 
/Cheatham  inti;oduced  each  number  of  this 
suite  with  the  appropriate  Hoffman  fairy 
tale  as  adapted  by  herself  and  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton.  The  audience  rose  and 
joined  in  the  last  number,  “Our  Amer- 
ica,” the  text  of  which  was  composed  by 
Miss  Morgan  Harrison  and  the  music  by 
Augusta  K.  Stetson. 

Herbert  Grant,  a fourteeen-year-old 
Scot,  clad  in  the  tartan  of  his  clan,  showed 
what  can  be  done  with  a bagpipe. 

In  her  explanations  and  comments  Miss 
Cheatham  found  a variety  of  occasions  for 
patriotic  and  religious  interpretation 
] which  gave  special  significance  to  the 
afternoon.  Nobody  else  attempts  what 
1 she  does.  Her  recitals  are  unique. 


Kitty  Cheatham  Pleases  Anew. 

Kitty  Cheatham,  singer  of  chil- 
I dren’s  songs,  reappeared  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  seasons,  at  Carnegie 
Hall  Saturday  afternoon,  with  an  or- 
chestra from  the  Philharmonic,  led’ 
by  John  Warren  Erb,  in  a program 
of  music  from  many  lands,  and  a 
large  audience,  Including  many  chil- 
dren from  tiny  tots  up.  There  were 
also  violin  and  flute  Soloists  in  obbli- 
gatos and  a bagpipe  player  from 
I Aberdeenshire.  Miss  CJieatham,  pio- 
neer in  her  field  of  art,  and  soloist 
i many  tlmee  with  the  Philharmonic. 

I Society  and  other  leading  orchestras 
throughout  the  country,  demonstrated 
I on  Saturday  that  .her  varied  po'we.r.s 
! as  singer  and  diseuse  in  a jfl'ogram  i 
j for  the  young  have  gained  in  artistic 
fulness  rather  than  lost  during  the  i 
'decade  of- time  she  has  spent  in  re-  , 
tirement.  In  a charming  costume ' 
i and  with  the  front  of  the  sUge  set  j 
jwith  flowering  bushes  of  pink  roses. 

, she  sang  with  light  pleasing  voice  . 

I and  took  some  top  notes  as  clear  as 
jany  heard  in  the  hall  this  season. 

I She  talked  as  only  "Kitty  Cheatham’’ 

I can  talk  about  composers  and  great ' 

1 men,  including  Eelf  Erikson  and  I 
; George  Washington,  who  have  helped  j 
‘ to  make  hlatorr.  and  she  danced, 

, marched,  wUiaUed  and  trilled  with  | 
grace,  aplomb,  ease  and  facility — just  j 
; as  the  demands  of  her  excellently 
cho.sen  program  required.  The  or- 
! rhestra  gave  first  Grleg’.e  “Triumphal 
i March’’ — played.  Miss  Cheatham  said, 

! in  honor  of  those  "who  have  accom- 
plished all  that  they  set  out  to  do  in 
1 life” — and  then  a "Primitive  Ice-  j 
Handle  Melody”  and  "Icelandic  Cradle  | 
'■Song.” 

i In  a group  of  "songs  and  legends  of 
khe  birds,”  sung  by  Ml.ss  Cheatham, 

! "Robin  Redbreast”  and  Anderson’s 
i "Nightingale”  were  featured.  A gem 
j in  the  list  was  Lehmann’s  song,  "There 
:Are  Fairies  at  the  Bottom  of  Our 
j Garden,”  given  with  Mr.  Erb  at  the 
! piano.  Another  selection  greatly 
' liked  was  Peels  setting  of  "The  Cow”  j 
‘ by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Here  Miss  I 
; Cheatham,  in  her  remarks,  said  it 
‘ seemed  strange  that  Stevenson  should 
j have  had  anything  to  do  with  a cow,  i 
M.ut  then,  co-va  are  always  so  cowoper- 
; alive  in  giving  help.  Arrangements  j 
rpf  music  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Brahma- 
hls  ’’.Sandmann,”  "Wagner — an  ar-ij 
rangement  by  Miss  CheathB.m  of  | 
"hiid  Jesus  in  the  Garden”— -and  a 
"R'-'i  ing  Song,”  to  music  from  Beet-  !l 
h'pven'.s  a®ven(h  Symphony,  were  in 
' lis' ; al.eo  ’’songs  and  legends  of  i 
h’-pherOs  and  lambs,”  nursery!’ 
“!nic.v,  Tscha  lkow.sky’s  "Nutcracker” 

■ ar  adapted  from  Hoffmann’s  i 
fairy  tale  by  Walter  Prlchar(^  Eaton  j 
aju;  Mi, vs  Cheat,hamj.and  Augusta ■Stet-  j 
- 's  anthcni.  ”Our  America,”  for  the  j 
-•  '--.ii'g  number.  The  audience  was  do-  j 
lighted  with  the  entertainment.  ' 


End  of  (he  Opera  ,'^c.ason 

"IaI  I’johcmc'  ill  the  ,T n emoon  and  ”11 
Trovntore  " in  the  cwning  closed  the  opera 
season  of  1024-25  on  Saturday  arid  last 
creniiig  the  final  concert  was  given. 

•V  oapital  perfonnance  of  ”l-a  Hoheine” 
wa'.s  given  with  .Mines.  Mueller  and  Hunter 
and  Jlessi’H.  Ju'linson,  Scott,  Didur  and 
others.  .Mine.  .Mueller  wa.s  delightful  as 
iMimi  and  Edward  Juhn.son's  glorious  voice 
was  as  clear  and  beautiful  a.s  if  the  season 
were  just  beginning  in.stead  of  ending. 
Particularly  effective  was  tlie  duet  between 
Miinl  and  Rodolfo  in  the  last  act  after 
.she  lias  been  brouglit  back  to  the  stfflents’ 
attic  to  die.  It  was  perfectly  sung  and 
acted.  A packed  house  was  most  en- 

thusiastic. 

I’lie  melodious,  if  nothing  else,  ”11 
Trovatore”  was  hoard  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  and  Aimes.  Easton  and  Talva 
and  Danise  reveled  in  the  famous  arias 
and  duets  wliich  have  long  done  duty  on 
the  operatic  stage  and  the  barrel  organ. 


^ 7,  U By  W.  J.  HENDERSON,  ^ / 2 r' 
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Tbe  Calvert  As.sociates  are  an  organization  primarily  de 
voted  to  celebrating  annually  the  founding  of  Maryland.  Th^y 
year  it  invites  special  attention  to  the  principles  of  religiou^ 
liberty  established  there  by  George  Calvert  and  finds  in  the  ^ 
iohv  hundredth  anniversary  (5f  the  birth  of  Palestrina  an  op- ; 
portunity  to  give  the  festival  a special  jxiint.  With  this  in  . 
view  the  Palestrina  Choir  of  Philadelphia,  Nicola  A.  Montani 
conductor,  was  brought  to  To"vra  Hall,  where  a concert  'wa.s', 
given  yesterday  illustrating  the  growth  of  church  choral  music  ‘ 
from  early  times  to  the  present.  ' 


of  the  CpvtmonwecU,  a magazine  or 
diicussloa  of  current  affairs  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Catholic  lajTnen. 


Choral  Well  Trained. 


,yf-  7^  0 ^ ^ % J 

The  significance  of  Palestrina  in  the 
history  of  the  music  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  well  known  to 
students  of  musical  history,  and  With 
the  final  acceptance  of  1525  as  the 
year  of  his  birth  a commemorative 
concert  seems  highly  appropriate.  Of 
i course  the  venerable  tale  of  the  sal- 
tation of  polyphonic  church  music 
through  Palestrina’s  composition  of 
three  masses,  the  greatest  being  the 
''Mis.sa  Papae  Marcelli,”  to  prove  that 
this  kind  of  music  need  rot  make  the 
text  unintelligible,  was  long  ago  dis- 
credited. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  Marcello 
Cervinl,  who  succeeded  the  elegant 
Julius  m.  a.s  Pope  and  to. whom  the 
mass  was  dedicated,  was  a man  of 
much  sterner  stuff  and  had  definite 
ideas  about  the  proper  character  of 
liturgical  music.  These  lie  imparte!d 
to  hi.s  choir.  Palestrina  was  a mem- 
ber of  it  and  took  the  words  of  Mar- 
cello to  heart  The  Council  of  Trent 
sat  in  1562  and  demanded  the  exclu- 
sion from  mass  music  of  all  that  was 
“lascivious  or  Impure.”  , The  Mav- 
celline  mas.s  of  Palestrina  was  pub- 
lished in  1567  and  that  .lent  ^ome 
color  to  tho  old  story.  But  undoubt 
edly  it  was  In  existence  before  the  con- 
vening of  tho  council.  Hence  when 
tho  special  committee  consisting  of 
Cardinals  Vlzitelli  and  Borromeo  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  the 
two  distinguished  prelate.s  immediate- 
ly pointed  to  the  w’orks  of  Palestrina, 
which  were  models  .of  all  that  ecclesi- 
astic music  should  be. 


Give  Inspiration  to  Composers. 

These  great  cornposltlons,  among 
which  the  mass  Do  Bcata  Virgine  ’ and 
the  “ImpropeHr.”  are  conspicuous,  arc 
.‘Jill  fountains  from  which  composers 
Ilf  music  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual 
draw  inspiration.  Their  extraordinary  | 
loftihess  of  style,  their  characterlstl- 
( ally  Italian  beauty  of  melodic  phrase 
and  tho  astonishing  spontaneity  and 
ease  of  their  counterpoint  have  kept 
them  supreme  among  the  worship 
masterpieces  of  the  world. 

Palestrina  and  Nanini  founded  a 
music  school  in  Rome  ^d  thin  tootl- 
tution  sustained  the  Palestrina  stido 
lor  some  years.  But  with  the  hegrin- 
ning  of  the  us®  of  the  orche.stra  In 
I he  mass  and  the  composition  of 
I hurch  music  by  writers  of  operas 
the  descent  of  the  art  began.  The  ex- 
travagances of  theatrical  composers 
iiave  several  times  led  toward  move- 
ments to  abolish  polyphonic  ntuslc  and^ 
return  to  the  chant. 

The  famous.  “Motu  Proprio’’  of  No- 
vember,  1903,  Issucil  by  Pope  Pius  X, 
urged  the  ixstoratiou  of  the  Gregorian 
chant  through  the  whole  service.  The 
splendid  ‘‘Gradualo  Rqoianum," 
printed  at  Ratlsbon  In  1908,  ountains 
I he  musical  results  of  the  papsl  utte*- 1 
.ince.  The  Society  of  St.  Gregory  is ' 
vigorously  active  in  making  propa- 
ganda for  exclusive  employment  of 
the  chant.  But  other  organizations, 
such  as  the  Palestrina  Choir  under 
Signor  Montani,  are  endeavoring  to 
show  that  Palestrina  still  offers  the 
.solution  of  the  difflcultlcs  confronting 
the  union  of  w'orshlp  with  artistic 
miKsical  composition. 

The  -proceedings  yesterday  ^ter- 
noon  were  opened  a brle'r  ad- 

dress from  Michael  Wllllame,  editor 


Although  rather  overlong,  Mr.  Mon- 
I ani’s  otherwise  excellent  and  Interest- 
ing program  was  not  only  effective 
but  It  demonstrated  clearly  the  ad- 
1 mlrable  results  that  may  he  obtained 
from  the  careful,  training  of  a chorus 
not  over  rich  in  distinctive  vocal  ma- 
terial. Some  of  the  offerings  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  program'  were  rather 
lacking  In  style  and  the  finer  points  of 
phrasing  and  nuance.  But  not  eo  in 
the  major  offering.s  of  the  masters. 
All  of  the  group  devoted  to  Pales- 
trina’s great  a,  capella  motets  were 
sung  with  fine  balance  of  parts,  with 
a style  distinguished  for  .sonority  of 
tone,  clarity  of  thematlo  outline  and; 
oxceltent  phrasing  and  rhythm.  Pale.s- 
trlna’s  majestlo  motet  for  five  part 
chorus,  Exsultata  Dno,  mad©  perhap.s 
the  greatest  demands 'upon  the  tech- 
nical resources  of  the  chorus,  hut  they 
ros(^  to  tho  occasion  well  and  rendered  ; 
that  classic  mastqt-plece  of  polyphonic 
writing  with  adequate  Impresslvene.ss 
even  if  they  failed  to  reach  some  of 
the  height. s outlined  by  the  composer. 

, .Among  other  composers  represented- 
v'ere  Luis  de  Victoria,  Giovanni  Na- 
rlml.  Haydn,  M.  Maurb-Gottone.  George  i 
.Schumann  and  Cecil  Forsyth.  j 

Dr.  Melchiorre  Mauro-Cottone,  the; 
talented  organist,  played  Bach’s  toe-  i 
cata,  adagio  and  fugue  In  C major.  | 
airs  by  Durante  and  Haendel,  and! 
Mendel.ssohn’s  organ  sonata  arranged 
for  chorus  and  soli.  The  soloists  in- 
cluded Mme.  Catherine  Sherwood, 
Montani,  soprano;  Mis.s  Mayme 
Dwyer,  contralto;  John  'Weber,  tenor: 
John  Ambrogl,  tenor;  John  Boland, 
ha.sso,  and  Albert  J.  Dooner,  organist. 

The  chorus  gave  an  impressive  ren- 
dition of  Enrico  Bpssl’s  cantata,  a 
“Hymn  to  Raphael  the  Divine.”  Mr. 
■Rossi,  composer-organist,  and  former 
director  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Academy  In 
Rome,  directed  this  work  In  Philadel- 
phia on  February  16  last.  A few'days 
later  he  died  on  the  return  voyage 
to  Italy. 


King'.s  Breakfast,”  by  A.  A.  -Miinerj 
was  another  numl)er  making  a hit.  j 
The  "Jrfii  Tambour”  was  In  the  list, 
also  a Polish  folk  song  arranged  'ey  I 
Stojowski,  and  one,  "Roller  Skating,’’  [ 
with  music  by  Schumann.  Miss 
Mandell  appeared  on  a stage  set  with 
baskets  of  flowers  in  the  foreground 
and  fascinating  gilded  rabbits. 

Miss  Mandell  wore  tastqful  cos- 
tumeis  and  she  knew  how  to  pose  and 
act  with  admirable  skill.  Her  singing 
assets  were  modest,  and  animated  In- 
flection of  voice  greatly  aided  her  In 
verbal  speech.  Altogether,  the  re- 
cital offered  light  but  pleasing  enter- 
Itainment  and  of  an  order  consider- 
I'ably  above  the  average. 


IV, 


k- 


Final  Opera  Concert. 

The  weekly  op.era  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  night  closed  the 
company’s  fortieth  season  of  tvTnty'- 
fhur  woek.s  and  the  seventeenth  under 
the  management  of  Giulio  Gafti- 
'.^sazza.  With  th 


he  orche.stra  en  route 

for  the  compahy’.s  annual  season  In 
Atlanta,  Paul  Eisler  and  .Tullus  Bur- 

ITPP  fhA  C se  a.  4-  *1*. 


*juiiur$  jDur- 

rer  were  the  accompanist.s  at  the 
dano.  The  guest  artist  wa.s  .Erwin 
Nyjfcgyhazl, 


ger 
r 


w 111 

■ iia.:.!,  pi.nni.st,  who.se  perfonn- 

anee  of-  pieces  by  . Tschalkovsky-Pabst. 

Rachmaninov,  Chopin,  Deb'ussy  and 
Liszt  was  warmly  applauded.  Tho 
singers  were  Mmea.  Robertson,  Saba- 
nleeva,  Delaunols,  Bourskaya,  Messrs. 
Balleste.r.  Whltehlll,  Malatesta  and 
Wolfe.  T'Tie  ll.st  Included  many  operatic 
exceiTts.  -Mr.  Whitehill  sang  a group 
of  songs  by  Rubinstein,  Gretcbanlnov 
and  Massenet. 


Paul  Koliesoii  Sings  Negro  Spirituals 
Gi'cemviili  I'illagc  Theatre 
^ j AO  lliose  who  marveiccl  at  the  rich  bca 
t,'"  of  Paul  Robeson's  speaking  voi' 
when  he  appeared  in  "Emperor  Jone?  ^ 
the  ovcrtvhelmiug  succe.ss  of  hi-  ainica 
ance  in  a,  program  of  negro  siiiriiug 
and  sev-ular  .songs  at  the  Greenwich  Vi 
lage  Theatre  last  evening  could  p"'  lia'- 
come  as  .my  surprise. 

-\n  audience  that  taxed  I lie  capa'  i' 
of  the  theatre  lieanl  .Mr.  Robeson  sic 
and  received  his  offerings  will)  grc.it  ei(  ” 
ihusia.sni.  He  was  generous  with  tii.s  ei 
ooreri.  Arsi.stiiis  him  wa.s  Jjawrence  Rrowi 
who  played  his  aceomp-sniiiieuls  perfect! 
and  sang  in  several  of  the  spirituals  w hi'- 
called  for  two  voices. 

.Mr.  Robeson's  voice  i.«  a luscious,  inclln 
bass-baritone.  He  sings  .splritual.s  as  fc  - 
inlorprelers  of  these  beautiful  and  movin 
folk-.songs  have  sung  lliem  in  New  Yor)  •' 
Indeed,  this  reporter,  who  never  misses  a 
opportunity  to  hear  negro  folk-music,  In 
ner  er  heard  it  better  sung  except,  pcrhapi 
by  the  Ei.sk  .singer.s.  who  attain  perfec 
tion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  spiritual.' 

Mr.  Robeson  u.ses  his  voice  skillfullj 
he  has  a fine  stage  prc.sencc  and  he  give 
to  this  characleri.stic  music  exactly  tli 
quality  it  has  in  tho  place  of  its  origin 
a quality  often  lost  by  other  good  singers 

In  addition  to  more  or  le.ss  familia; 
spirituals,  such  as  "Go  Down  Moses,”  ”Byf 
and  Bye,"  "Sometimes  I Feel  Like  i 
Motherless  Child,"  "Swing  Low  Swee 
Ciiariot'’  and  “Jo.shua  Fit  de  Battle  ol  ^ 
Jericho,"  Mr.  Robeson  sang  "Water  Boy,’  n 
heard  on  the  programs  of  Edna  Thomas 
recently:  "Scandalize  My  Name,”  "Lil  Gal,ii  r: 
by  J.  Rosamond  Johnson,  and  “Down  de  i* 
Lovah’s  I^ane,”  by  Will  Marion  Cook.  Mr. 
Brown  arranged  two  groups  of  tho  spirit- 
uals and  H.  T.  Burleigh  the  rest. 

Those  who  know  and  love  these  negro 
songs — and  who  doesn’t  ? — should  be  glad 
to  know  that  in  Mr.  Rpbeson  a really  fine 
inierpreter  has  made  ills  appearance.  His 
future  concerts  will  be  musical  events  well 
worth  watching  and  waiting  for. 


Miss  Mandell  Gives  Costume  Recital 

Ml.ss  Sibyl  Mandell,  American  di- 
seuse, gave  a costum©  recital  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  at  th©  Princess  The- 
ater vesterday.  Miss  Mandell,  who  la 
a pupil  of  Yvette  Guilbert  and  ha.s  ap- 
peared extensh-ely  with  that  distin- 
guished artist  In  Europe,  hag  played 
here.  In  "Qulbour”  and  with  Ihe  Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse  company.  She 
gave  a program  consisting  chiefly  of 
folksongs,  many  of  which  were  ar-  i 
ranged  by  her  accompanist,  Edmond  ; 
llickett..  * 

.\  ".Mother  Goose”  group  found  : 
great  favor  with  the  large  audience 
in  which  •were  many  children.  "Tlie. 
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Gertrude  Boiiinie  Recital 


Among  the  season's  debuts  at  Aeolia 
Hall  was  that  of  Gertrude  Bonime  win 
played  there  yesterday  afternoon.  He 
pi’ogram  proved  an  interesting  departuri 
from  that  of  the  usual  “first”  piano  reclta 
in  that  one  group  consisted  o4  the  'well 
known  theme  with  x ariations  by  Moiissorg 
sky,  ‘Tableaux  dune  Exposition.”  He; 
interpretation  Tvas  skillful  and  displayec 
lonsiderabie  vartetj'  and  shading  of  ton-; 
xvith  good  technique  The  other  groups— 
a Beethoven  sonata  and  four  Chopin  num 
hers — .showed  good  lasts  in  selection  at»r 
rendition.  Probatil.w  her  be.«t  number  was 
the  Etude,  Op.  2.5.  No.  'i.  She  has  mad 
n promising  start. 


^dimir  HDrasdofF  Gives  Remarkable  Per- 
formance at  His  New  York  Debut. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  / “y  2 ^ 

Vladimir  Drazdoft',  a Russian  pianist,  made  his  first  local 
appearance  in  a recital  in  Town  Hall  last  evening.  While 
the  first  part  of  the  program  indic^ated  an  honorable  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  player  to  be  regarded  as  a missionary  of 
the  classic  go.spel  according  to  Bach,  there  wa.s  no  evidence 
i^iat  he  possessed  any  special  qualifications  for  his  task. 

ajid  slie  -was  hopelesslj'  out  of  her 


His  n powerful  hand  which 

hundercil  the  phraena  of  “Weinen 
f<lag:en"  in  reverheratinjy  ecliocs 
hrough  the  auditorium.  It  seemed  at 
iniea  as  If  a piano  could  not  answer 
ill  hia  need.ii,  yet  in  the  next  column 
o his  proKi’iijn  stood  an  adverthsement 
if  the  Instrument  on  which  he  played 
uid  about ^whlcft  he  wrote:  "Beingr  the 
ft'hole  orchOBtra  In  the  sense  of  great, 
deep  and  singing  tone,  it  discovers 
'antastical  sound  possibilities  to  sat- 
•sfy  both  the  mo.it  stormy  and  most 
efined  wishes  of  the  contemporary 
nan." 

It  is  not  often  that  an  artist  writes 
luch  a comprehen.si ve  and  Just  crlti- 
dsm  of  his  nTX-n  playing.  If  he  had 
idded  that  the  instrument  also  en- 
ibled  him  to  dispense  many  fantastical 
hythm  possibilities  he  would  have  ex- 
)laine4  perfectly  his  remarkable  perr 
armajice  of  the  Saint-fJaens  version 
if  ths  “Alceste"  ballet  music.  It  was 
none  than  remarkable.  It  was  as- 
oniehing. 

The  central  parts  of  the  program  re-t 
■eaJed  certain  Interesting  tendencies 
if  Mr.  Drazdoff.  Thera  was  a Scriabin 
onata,  which  cleaily  led  toward  pan- 
helsm,  for  It  was  followed  by  some  of 
he  player^s  own  music,  excerpts  from 
,•  cycle  entitled  “Thoughts  About  Not 
Jeing.”  There  wa.s  also  a "Sopg  of 
■'ime  and  Earth.”  When  the  Russian 
it  oinpos^s  soar  Info  sj-mbolism  it  Is 
;s;ime  for  the  materialistic  American 
hronicler  to  go  out  and  dodge  taxi- 
abs,  And  thaX  is  what  he  did. 

Organist  Gives  Recital. 

Edward  Rsehlln,  organl-st  at 
Imanuel  Ijutheran  Church,  Eighty- 
^hth  street  and  I^exlngton  avenue, 
kve  a recital  of  organ  compositions 
1st  night  In  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr.  Reeh- 
(n,  who  has  been  heard  in  many  of 
he  larger  cities  of  this  country  and 
luropo,  is  new  carrying  on  what  he 
erms  educational  work  by  an  Amer- 
:an  organist,  devoting  himself  to 
lassie  organ  literature.  Reappearing 
ere  two  seasons  ago  after  an  absence 
f six  years,  he  has  given  programs 
iarking  him  as  a Bach  specialist,  and, 
iccordin^  to  one  of  his  former  pro- 
ram  notes,  he  deprecates  the  recent 
eparture  of  the  organ  from  its  true 
lingdom  because  of  mechanical  de- 
elopnient,  and  therefore  seeks  by  hia 
election  of  compositions  to  again  es- 
iblish  "the  true  mis.siOn  of  the  iustru- 
lent."  His  list  last  night  was  devoted 
1 large  part  ta  Bach,  with  the  inclu- 
ion  of  a few  of  that  master's  con- 
emporaries.  The  works  were  a pre- 
ide  in  D bj-.Seeger,  the  choral  variar 
Ions  by  Walther,  the  larghetto  from 
V.  F.  Bach’s  D minor  concerto,  Biix- 
Bhude’s  fugue  in  C.  a list  of  choral 
armonlzatlons  of  Batn,  and,  in  clos- 
ag,  the  master’s  "In  Dulci  Jubilo” 
Bd  G major  fugue.  Before  the  Bach 
umbers  the  recltali^  gave  an  impro- 
isation — and  by  request — on  the 
Ighteenth  century  hymn,  “Beautiful 
avior.’’  Mr.  Rechlin's  performance 
semed  to  make  a profound  impression 
pen  his  many  auditors.  He  played 
dth  a lofty  conception  of  style  and 
Is  management  of  stops,  manuals  and 
edals  gave  cause  for  warm  praise. 

» . . 

. Miss  Bonime,  Pianist,  Plays. 

|Misa  Gertrude  Bonime  gave  a piano 
Kltal  in  ,\eolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
oM-  plajung  Beethoven’s  sonata,  op. 
I.JtX‘,'0  studies,  the  G minor  ballade, 
nerfa  nocturne  by  Chopin,  and  Mous- 
lurgsky’s  “Tableaux  d’une  Exposi- 
■oni”.  which  have  been  exhibited  a 
many  times  this  sestson.  Miss 
ime's  program  was  mtich  too  pre- 
ous  for  her  own  aceomplishmenta 


depth  in  the  Beethoven  sonata,  which 
is  decidedly  not  designed  fev  jsoung 
concert  hall  artists. 

In  a program  of  more  limited  m.«gs 
Mis.s  Bonime  wonkl  have  appeared  to 
greater  advantage.  Por  she  pla.ved 
with  a touch  at  once  sensitive  and 
delicate.  Her  legato  was  cii.sp,  al- 
though Hot  to  the  detriment  of  a 
smooth  flowing  tone,  and  there  was 
intelligencer  and  genuine  musicianship 
in  most  of  her  work.  Her  Chopin  for 
a > oung  artist  wa-s  exceptionally  good 
and  revealed  a nature  and  teohnlp 
keenly  alive  to  a wide  range  of  mood 
and  color. 

2 J j 2 J~’ 

In  that  time  certain  matters  be- 
came evident  and  one  was  that  she 
had  not  been  wholly  well  advised 
about  the  keys  of  her  songs,  .\ssur- 
edly  she  would  have  been  much  hap- 
pier in  her  delivery  of  ‘‘.Stille  Thrae- 
nen  had  she  sung  it  a tone  lower. 
The  key  of  "Immer  teiser  wird  mein 
schummer"  was  al.so  too  high  to  per- 
mit the  tones  of  her  voice  freely  to  i 
issue.  , I 

Miss  Diamond  has  a very  good  I 
voice,  quite  good  enough  for  concert  | 
singing  and  capable  of  more  warmth  i 
and  expressiveness  than  appeared  I 
most  of  the  time  last  evening.  For 
e.xample,  in  the  final  line  of  “Gretchen 
am  Spinnrade,"  whei*e  she  for  once 
■ entirely  reia.xed  and  lost  all  throat 
i tightness,  the  natural  color  of  the 
I voice  revealed  itself  as  warm,  lucent 
i and  even  emotional  in  character. 

, The  young  lady  showed  pi  omise.  but 
jher  art  is  not  yet  sufficiently  devel- 
joped.  She  felt  this  herself,  subeon- 
^sciously  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  to 
1 make  iier  anxious,  uncertain  of  her 
j breath,  and  sometimes  even  of  her 
I notes,  so  that  she  made  one  false  en- 
trance and  several  lapses  ^-441,  the 
pitch  which  seemed  to  caused 
chiefly  by  doubt  as  to  what  was  com- 
ing- next. 

Her  diction  was  dear,  hut  her  Ger- 
man -was  sometimes  artificial  and 
sometimes  incorrect.  Her  vocal  ma- 
terial is  very  good  indeed  and  she  will 
doubtless  make  o career  for  hqrself. 
But  she  is  not  j et  quite  ready  to  meet 
the  stern  requirements  of  the  recital 
platform.  Richard  Hagemann  played' 
the  accompaniments. 


[! 


Alletandro  Teleiio,  Tenor,  Sings, 

-Mlesandro  Telesio,  tenor,  gave  a re- 
cital in  Chickering  Hall  last  evening. 
jVVith  Christian  .Schiott  at  the  piano! 
^Mr.  Telesio  .sang  Ce-sti’s  ■’Intorno 
Jail  idol  mio,"  Iwo  alr.s  bj-  Massenet, 
’an  aria  from  Haleejy's  "I.,t  .Tuive,’’ 
land  numbers  by  Sigurd  Die.  Capolon.g’o 
iand  C.  Pennine.  Mr.  Telesio  revealed  , 
]a  light  teller  voice  of  gooa  quality,  ! 
Vwhich  he  used  with  considerable  skill  \ 
and  a sound  knowledge,  of  style.  He 
idid  not  possess  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  dramatic  recitative,  bift  he 
imade,  excellent  use  of  the  lighter  lyric 
jopportunities  of  his  offering.s.  Mr. 
Telesio's  head  tones  were  exceptlon- 
alij'  good  and  within  certain  congenial 
jfealms  of  song  he  w.as  more  than  cn- 
j.tbyablc.  Mr.  Schiott  gave  him  able 
[assistance  at  the  piano.  , 


Why  he  did  not  sooner  arrii  e 
this  country  will  probably  remain  a 
mystery,  for  no  matter  liow  popular 
an  artist  is  in  Europe  there  is  a lus- 
trous lure  in  the  land  of  the  dollar. 
Mr.  Coates  introduced  iiimself  thus 
belated  with  a novel  and  interesting 
program.  It  consisted  entirely  of 
songs  from  Shakespeare,  but  the 
singer  with  fine  artistic  ingenuity 
gave  his  entertainment  vivacity  by 
presenting  each  lyric  with  an  old  and 


Miss  Regina  Diamond  Suffers  From  Nervou.s-  J 

ness  at  Her  First  Recital. 



■ By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  / ^ 

Mi.ss  Regina  Diamond,  .soprano,  gave  her  fir.'-i  .song  rci  ital 
last  evening  in-  Aeolian  Hall.  Since  it  wa.s  her  fn.it  recital 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  she  \voul<l  dif.cIo.'=p  In  tier 
auditors  her  best  qualities.  It  was  manifest  Dial  .she  v a 
exceedingly  nervous  and  it  tvas  not  till  near  the  end  of  h<  r 
I second  group  that  she  gained  control  of  herself. 

y ^ J- 

John  Coates  Soars  Into  His  Upper  ^cale  Witn 
Ease  and  Is  Master  of  Style. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

John  Coates,  tenor,  who  revealed  himself  in  a song  recital  ! 
last  evening  in  the  Town  Hall,  has  been  called  “Britain’s  ■ 
greatest  singer,”  “the  very  voice  of  Britain”  and  “Albion’s  i 
ambassador”  abroad.  He  began  life  as  a comic  opera  tenor,  i 
but  in  1901  appeared  at  Covept  Garden  in  serious  opera. 

He  went  to  the  Continent  and  achieved  brilliant  success  at 
Cologne  as  Lohengrin,  Romeo  and  Faust,  and  thence  to  the' 
famous  old  Leipsic  Gewandhaus  and  even  to  Mr.  Mengelberg's  I 
Concertgebow  in  Amsterdam.  1 — 


a modern  setting  except  in  one  or  two 
eases  where  Onl.y  one  existed. 

Did  Mr.  Coates  do  it  (o  unmask 
the  moderns'.’  .At  any  rate  he  fre- 
quently did  it.  betraying  their  inabil- 
ity to  set  the  lines  with  their  natural 
rhythm,  to  emphasize  the  right  words, 
and  sometimes  even  to  approach  the 
true  spirit  of  the  poem.  The  oldsters, 
notably  the  good  Dr.  Arne,  rarely 
erred  along  such  • lipes.  Mr.  Coates 
talked  pleasantly  about  liis  songs, 
with  unctuous  humor,  with  apt  his- 
lorical  allusions  and  with  musical 
point.  But  he  was  .-^iriven  often  to  the 
evasive  comment  that  the  modern  song 
had  the  more  elaborate  accompani- 
ment. 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Coates  did  not 
come  sooner.  Firstly,  we  should  have  ' 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a very 
excellent  voice  in  its  best  estate  and 
before  honorable  service  in  art  as  well 
as  in  the  world  war  had  shorn  it  of 
some  of  its  velvet.  Secondly,  we 
should  have  earlier  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a captivating  art  and 
an  engaging  personality.  Mr.  Coates 
js  a,  singer.  He  has  quality  of  'one 
sufficient  for  his  present  needs  and 
problems  of  tone  production  do  not 
trouble  him.  He  soars  into  his  upper 
scale  with  that  ease  which  has  marked 
the  delivery  of  so  man.v  British  tenors, 
.such  as  Edward  ,Dlojd  and  Ben 
Davies. 

He  has  good  bieatli  control  and 
uses  it  for  extended  and  exquisitely 
curved  phrasing.  He  has  admirable 
diction ; one  knows  what  the  song  is 
about.  He  is  a inaster  of  style.  He 
has  a style  for  every  pong  and  the 
Tight  style.  .And  he  keeps  it  through- 
out the  song.  He  has  communicative 
force  and  to  this  he  add.s  a cunning 
use  of  pose  and  bodily  ntovement. 
In  short  he  has  for  each  of  his  lyric.s 
a completely  formed  plan  of  presen- 
tation and  when  you  have  heard  liim 
sing  the  number  you  feel  that  noth- 
ing his  been  neglected  that  was  neces- 
sary to  a musical  and  deliglitful  pub- 
lication of  its  meaning. 

It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  pie- 
dict  how  his  next  audience  will  be 
pleased  should  he  offer  to  it  a wholly 
different,  type  of  program,  one  per- 
hap.s  nearer  to  the  kind  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  Iiear.  But  last  evening’s 
assembl.v,  a large  one  including  sev- 

Ieral  I'ocal  teacliers.  singei's  and  in- 
strumental  nuisicians.  made  no  secret 
Of  its  pleasure.  .Mr.  Coates  got  a 
*'i|hearty  welcome  and  well  deserved  it. 
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ELMAN’S  LAST  RECITAL. 

Violinist  Plays  Many  Encores  for 
His  Admirers  In  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mlscha  Elman,  who  Is  leaving  for  San 
Francisco  to  marry  Miss  Helen  Frances 
Kattenof  that  city  on  May  10,  gave  a 
last  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Car- 
negie Hall  under  circumstances  that 
drewmanay  of  his  personal  admircr% 
from  the  lure  of  a Summer  Sunday  out 
of  doors.  The  hall  was  comfortably 
filled  and  the  audience  was  In  cordial 
move,  demanding  encores,  of  which  a 
notably  beautiful  example  was  Carl 
Priedberg’s  arrangement  of  one  of  Mo- 
zart’s ’’Laendler.’’  or  little  folk-dances, 
following  the  violin  concert  No.  5 of 
Vleuxtemps. 

Elmaan,  assisted  by  Josef  Bonime,  be- 
gan with  Nardini’s  sonata  in  D,  while 
among  his  after-pieces  were  arrange- 
ments by  Nachez,  Elman,  Joachim  and 
Auer  and  the  A-maJor  polonaise  of 
Wienlawski.  The  violinist,  It  was  an- 
nounced,  will  play  at  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  music  festival  with  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  after  returning  East  after  hia 
wedding,  anad  will  salal  from  New  York 
with  his  bride  for  a honeymoon  abroad. 


BOSTON  SINGER’S  TRIUMPH. 

Ovation  by  Audience  at  Rome  for 
' Madeleine  Keltie  in  "La  Tosca.” 
ROME,  April  -7.— JIusical  critics  com- 
ment cordially  upon  the  performance  of 
Madsleine  Kvltle  of  Boston,  who  made 
her  Roman  ddbut  la.st  night,  taking  ".he 
title  ro'.e  in  "La  Tosca,  ’ at  the  CosLanzi 
Opera  House.  Sh'i  was  p.ipeclallj’  praised  : 
for  her  singing  In  the  second  act,  after  ; 
whloli  .she  received  a number  of  curtain  ; 
calls. 

A capacit.r  house,  including  many 
noi,ables.  witne.ssed  tlie  pej-formance. 
-Among  tliose  pre.sent  were  the  I’lince.sK-;.. 
Giovanna  and  Mafalda  and  .Aineiicvn 
-Ambassador  Fletelier. 


Violinist  and  Pianist  Appear. 

Mary  DoUise  Gale,  a violinist  of 
pronii.so.  ,and  Vernice  Qay.  pianist,  ap- 
peared last  evening  in  a joint  progiani 
at  the  ne-n-  Fift.v-sevenlh  Street  Chiik- 
eiing  Uall.  w!i icii  celebrated  or  * ' 
O’’  isit.:.  it.s  nin  : --firsi  v t 
alli-easo.”.  s ter  lane  - of  ’ ■ 

in  -tr  - JTis.-  ■;■■  vv 

Cl  ’ v'l  .s  ' i >0'.  t'.  ' il  - i 

- li-'  . . : . ; "S  " . ■ , ■ 

T.-'-  1 1.1. au  iiUlc  artfci'pi  -f-.s  to- 

gethei-  they  added  Cecil  Hiirleigh’^ 
"Tints"  for  muted  violin  and  .Moszkow- 
ski’s  "Guitarre.’’  Miss  Gale,  a native 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  studied  with  .Auer  ami 
Ysa.v.s  and  in  the  Icrench-American 
school  at  Fontainebleau. 
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j Negro  Barytone  Gives  Reeltal. 

Dock  Snellings,  a colored  barytone 
from  Burlington,  A’t.,  gave  a .song  re- 
cital last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  He 
isang  several  operatic  airs,  songs  by 
Rubinstein  and  others  and  a group  of 
negro  spirituals  arranged  by  H T 
Burleigh. 


l’rofri'Trnte")wrn»TV«  Toirs 

Tervy  Grainger's  •■Room-Miisie.’ 

U would  take  many,  many  word.*  ti 
ide.scribe  all  of  the  musical  novelties  of 
ffered  the  audience  at  tiie  first  of  !«■ 
Iconcerts  of  "room-music"  as  I’ercj 
IGralnger  calks  them,  given  b.v  that  coin- 
[poser-piani.st  and  a number  of  hn  col- 
lleague.S  last  night  in  the  Little  Theatre. 
Mr.  Grainger  cliost  an  nu  i-.ialiy  . ■ 1 
auditorium  for  a special  purpoa--.  Be 
believes  ’'that  a greater  r.'> 
'warmth  and  individuality  of  tone  color 


bf  i\id  of  la;  se  ol  7;  :m:- .'f  » oniblna- 
il'  tis  it'  small  halls  than  of  a hunchatl- 
'.'toce  f - a-.phony  orchesi’  a in  large 
halls.”  lie  is  also  atlempting  special  in- 
struroental  U;  le-colois.  .ami  experi- 
menting variously  with  rhythms,  "beat- 
vss  music.”  . His  program  enlisted 
tie  serviees  of  three  pianists,  thirty 
members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
So-  i'te'.  and  Kassi  hau's  solo  choir  of 
tc;'.  N'-iu  es. 

The  Knglisi;  dance  which  opened  the 
program  w!l^  s>ored  for  Mr.  Orainger 
at  on.  piano  and  his  two  colleagues, 
Krr.est  Hut-  heson  and  Ralph  Leopold, 
at  another.  The  firsl  piani.st  has  thus 
the  ft.  - dom  of  the  entire  keyboard 
whi:.’  the  two  pianists  at  the  second 
koybo.  ’ ”ar  able  to  present  a wealth 
of  pr.lyphonii  vo.ice.s  in  the  high  and 
low  altitude.s  that  could  not  satisfac- 
ily  be  coi.npassed  by  the  second 
pianist  in  a score  for  four  hands  at  two 
p ?nos.”  tVe  quote  Mr,  Grainger. 

After  this  came  Mr.  Graingei's  ' Hill- 
Song  No.  composed  in  1901--.  This 
work  is  scored  for  piccolo,  flute,  oboe, 
Knglish  horn,  bassoon,  double  bassoon, 
sopranino  sarrusophon-  . iieckelphone, 
soprano  saxophone,  alto  saxophone, 
horn,  trum.pet,  euphonium,  kittle  d''u;..s. 
c.vmbals.  harmonium,  jilano,  t co  •.  lOt  us 
two  violas,  two  cello-'  ; uuu  ,•.  . . 

N'or  is  this  unusu.  u:c  ..g'.  u t.n; 

only  novel  feat  • .ore  . --lor. 

"Hill-Song  M-.  >-s  M.r.  Grainger 

in  the  program,  “with  its  very  irregular 
barrings  (constant  changes  of  I and  1--, 
2 and  1-2.  3 and  1-2,  7,  5,  5,  1,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  more  usual  time  signatures) 
and  further  irregularlzations  by  meads 
of  definitely  prescribed  rubati,  is  a sort 
of  ‘half-way  house'  between  real  beat- 
less music  and  ordinary  music  of  regular 
beats  and  barripgs." 

U will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Grainger  is 
abreast  of  the  times.  It  is  now  the 
fashion,  not  only  with  our  own  jazz  com- 
posers but  also  'With  Stravinsky  and 
other  moderns,  to  make  special  experi- 
ments with  the  timbres  of  wind  instru- 
ments. It  is  further  the  style  to  work  in 
inegular  bar  and  phrose-form'ations.  In 
fact,  a piece  of  music  in  perfectly  simple 
time  and  rhythm  can  be  made  to  look 
extremely  mystifying  on  the  printed 
page— even  Stravinsky  is  not  innocent  of 
this  trick  in  passage?  of  ‘‘.Sacre  du 
Printemps.”  Mr.  Grainger,  furthermore, 
tries  to  make  his  form  more  plastic  and 
unified  by  dispensing  ■with  conventional 
methods  of  theme  repetition  and  devel- 
opment. “the  underlying  idea  being  to 
keep  the  musical  inventivitj-  at  the  white 
‘leat  of  thematic  creation  and  to  spread 
it  evenlv  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
piece  and  over  its  minor  textural  detailg, 
alike— as  if  the  whole  composition,  from 
first  to  la.st,  were  one  unbroken  theme. 
Thus,  as  regards  the  music.al  form  of 
the  composition,  the  only  binding  ele- 
ments are  the  unity  of  t^pe  of  the  the- 
matic invention  and  the  onward  flow  of 
the  emotional  urge.” 

As  the  Westerner  remarked.  "Wow 
Much  more  of  Mr.  Grainger's  writing 
might  be  quoted.  His  aims  coincide 
with  those  of  many  modern  musical 
experimenters.  The  question,  however, 
in  composing  is  not  a composer's  the- 
ories. but  -what  comes  from  them. 
■Wagner's  theories  did  not  prevent  him 
achleting  in  the  prelude  to  "Tidstan  and 
Isolde”  as  Ideal  an  example  of  flexi- 
bility and  unity  of  form  as  Mi'.  Grain- 
ger describes,  whereas  Mr.  Grainger's 
descriptions  of  his  aims  results  Id  a 
-cs.  invertebrate  piece  of  music,  in 
•'  hich  I .lere  is  much  of  the  bag-pipe 
quality  of  tone  and  a certain  loo.se- 
ness  and  inconsequentiality  of  rhythm 
and  mea  ..ire.  The  piece'  does  not  get  | 
anywher- . nor  does  it  impress  as  a 
very  original  expression,  because  the  [ 
iiderlying  musical  ideas  are  palpabl.v 
' -ini-m  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  -lon- 
•entional  in  their  melddic  and  sequen- 
'lal  character.  Nor  can  very  much 
more  iiald  for  tVie  piano  piece.  It  1 
is  one  of  tho.se  jolly,  Gralngeresque  ef- 
' I'lons;  It  has  a certain  collegiate  en- ' 
thu.slasm,  but  little  more,  and  after , 
hearing  U tills  writer  is  confirmed  mon  ' 
in  ever  in  his  belief  that  when  more 
“’.an  two  pianists  play  on  -me  or  on  two 
pian-j.s,  tiie  result  for  the  ear  Is  equlva-  i 
ent  to  that  of  any  fairly  perfected  : 
nieiihanical  instrument  player.  And  tlihs  . 
!.el."  true  last  night,  despite  the  excep-  i 
'.lonsl  ability  of  the  performers.  ! 

M:-,  Grainger  himself  pla;.  ed  more  than  , 
one  Inai  ur.  ent  and  was  heard  as  the  ’ 
CIS  r o.'  choral  as  well  as  instni-  ; 
-1  m j?'-.  The  other  works  an- j 
•u  'in  the  program  were  his  j 
' . P ” ' ‘ings,”  enlisting  the  aid  of  | 
“My  Robin  If  to  tlie  Green-  ; 

■ 'I  e Gone.”  fqr  flute.  Kngllsli  i 
1 o.in.  *w(;  violas,  two  'cellos  and  i 
. and  ''Sc.otih  btrsthspey  and  Reel, 
id  v.i.o  .Several  Sc-feh  and  Irl  h | 
cpd  a Se.o -Ciianly.”  for  four 
...i-es,  flute,  obc-:,  ciarinei.  bas- 
, ;,yIoph..r,:  , l;r  mioniuni,  two  gui- ! 

, u.fci  ‘ iolir..,  2 violas,  three  'cello.- 

ba.ri, 

r<-  war  a cordial  audience  of  good 
'o  ^ The  .second  concert  of  this  serh-:-, 
May  3,  yili  offer  music  by  Franz 
nreijer,  R.  No  haniel  Dett.  Natali"  i 
Kowaid  trrieg  and  Paul 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Percy  Grainger  is  an  interesting  person.  When  he  embarks 
on  a revelation  of  his  own  musical  art  he  invites  much  con- 
eiaeratiou,  even  essay  writing  and  philosophical  ponderings. 
All  of  which  are  as  poppy  and  mandragora  to  those  who  run 
as  they  read.  Therefore  let  the  record  of  the  first  of  his  two 
concerts  of  “Room  Music,”  given  last  evening  in  the  Little ' 
Theater,  be  succinct  and  as  gi’aphic  as  may  be  in  embarrass- ' 
ing  conditions.  “Roopi  Music”  is  music  you  play  in  a room, : 
not  in  a Carnegie  Hall,  and  yet  is  a little  more  elaborate  than  | 
criamber  music.  , ^ 


The  program  was  pregnant  with 
suggestion  ami  the  typewriter  prances 
restive  under  the  bit.  The  first  num- 
ber was  an  ‘‘English  Dance”  for  six 
hands  at  two  pianos,  Ernest  Hutche- 
son and  Ralph  Leopold  af  one  arid  the 
redoubtable  Mr.  Grainger  all  by  him- 
self at  the  other.  It  was  a JoHy>gooi 
dance,  full  of  rhythm,  percussLe  ef- 
fect and  infectious  tune.  The  elab- 
orate program  notes  told  us  I bat  it 
followed  Bach’s  technical  manner 
rather  than  the  latest  fashions.  It 
certainly  held  itself  aloof  from  most 
of  the  fads  and  fancies,  albeit  H thun- 
dered out  some  chords  which  hel.jnged 
to  the  present  rather  than  the  past. 
But  of  that  nothing  need  be  made.  It 
was  a good,  hearty  English  composi- 
tion with  red  blood  in  its  veins  and 
people  apparently  liked  it. 

Then  came  “Hi’  Song  Xo.  1."  for 
various  wind  instr'.ments.  including  a 
sopranino  sarrusnphone  and  n hek'e- 
phone,  some  str!  ,cgs,  harmonium  and 
; other  things,  '.his  proved  to  be  a 
j rhapsodic  work  '*f  curious  instrumen- 
i tal  textures,  al>  pbviously  sought  and 
successfully  fo'c-sd  and  answering  the 
composer’s  puri-'ses  well.  There  was 
, e bit  of  bagpipe  I'.tiitation,  but  this 
, was  the  least  important  portion  of 
j the  number.  The  compbiser's  notion 
j of  evading  all  obvious  thematic  de- 
, velopment  was  more  important.  It  at 
I least  kept  the  hearer  guessing,  a feat 
which  js  accomplished  by  many  more 
j logical  works  than  Mr,  Grainger's. 
There  was  a well  defined  mood  in 
this  music  and  its  consistency  with  its 
suggestive  title  was  manifest. 

, Then  came  a group  of  settings  of 
j poems  by  Kipling,  mostly  from  the 
.lungle  Books.  These  were  written 
for  a small  mixed  choir  and  oecasional 
accompaniment  of  instruments.  They 
proved  to  be  strikingl.v  origin.sl  in 
j!  melodic  style  and  in  harmonic  treat- 
ment. All  of  them  were  well  made, 
though  naturally  some  attained  gt eater 
success  than  others.  ‘‘The  Fall  o{  the 
Stone,”  ''Morning  Song  in  the  .Tungle” 
and  '’Tiger,  Tiger”  seemed  tc^have  the 
clearest  point  and  the  most-  definitive 
character.  These  songs  were  sungi 
by  Frank  Kasscliau’s  “Solo  Choir” 
conducted  by  himself  and  they  were 
on  the  whole  very  well  done.  j 

"My  Robin  Is  to  the  Greenwood  I 
Gone”  was  described  as  a ramble  on 
the  first  four  bars  of  an  old  English  | 


overture,  Beethoven’s  second  sj'm- 
phony,  and,  among  other  numbers  the 
ballet  music  from  "La  Gloconda.” 
Miss  Evelyn  Brill,  leader  of  the  second 
violin,  played  a group  of  solos.  The 
audience  was  large. 


Bossi  Memorial  Concerti. 

The  first  program  of  a two  day  ob- 
servance in  memory  of  Marco  Enrico 
Bossi,  distinguished  Italian  organist 
and  composer — April  25,  1861;  Febru- 
ary 21,  1925 — who  died  at  sea  on  the 
return  voyage  to  Italy  from  this  coun- 
try, was  given  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
his  birthday,  in  the  Wanamaker  Audi- 
torium on  the  stage  where  he  had 
made  his  first  and  last  American  ap- 
pearances in  recital.  The  audience 
crowded  the  auditorium.  The  stage 
■was  hung  with  the  Italian  and  United 
States  colors.  The  flag  draped  center 
box  was  reserved  for  the  Italian  Con- 
sul-General, Emilio  Axerio,  and  his 
party. 

The  program,  arranged  by  G.  Aldo 
Randegger,  Included  a varied  list  of 
the  Italian  master’s  compositions. 
They  -were  the  "Piece  Heroique,” 
*’Hora  Mystica”  and  ‘Tlora  Gaudiosa,” 
for  organ;  the  "Trio  Slnfonico,”  for 
piano,  violin  and  cello,  the  second 
movement  being  reserved  from  the 
work,  which  was  played  second  in  tbe 
list,  as  an  ‘‘In  Memorlam”  number  at 
the  close  of  the  conccfv-,  three  "Canti 
Liricl,”  for  tenor,  and  four  “Visione 
Pittoriche,”  for  soprano.  The  artists 
■were  Samuel  A.  Baldwin,  organist; 
Caterina  Gobbi.  soprano;  Nicola 
d’Amlco,  tenor;  Salvatore  dell’Isola, 
violinist;  Rosolino  de  Maria,  cellist; 
Mr.  Randegger,  pianist,  and  Alberto 
Bimboni,  accompanist. 

Among  the  several  speakers  was  Dr. 
Alexander  Russell,  concert  director  of 
the  Wanamaker  Auditorium.  He  laid 
stress  upon  Bossi’s  genius  and  splen- 
did compositions,  the  honors  paid  him 
during  his  American  sojourn  last  win- 
ter and  the  respect  and  affection  his 
character  and  personality  had  called 
forth  among  all  with  whom  he  came 
In  contact.  He  further  told  of  Bossi’s 
departure  by  ship  and  of  his  death 
ef  apoplexy  at  sea  two  days  later.  In 
closing  he  read  from  a letter  received 
from  the  daughter  of  the  late  com- 
poser and  also  a tribute  to  tbe  dead 


Italian’s  memory  by  Dr.  William  C.  j 
X’arl.  Frank  L.  Sealy  spoke  for  the; 
; American  Guild  of  Organists,  Miss 
I X’ilLa  Faulkner  Page  tor  the  people 
tune.  It  might  also  have  been  called  ] andMr.  Randegger  for  the  Lega  Mu- 
an  improvisation.  It  was  written  for  sicale  Italiana. 

flute,  English  horn  and  some  strings,  ^-as  placed  in  front  of  the 

and  proved  to  be  of  moderate  value.  stage  into  which  were  dropped  flower 

The  final  number  tvas  entitled  "Scotch  metals  brought  by  many  in  the  au- 


Strathspey  and  Reel.  Inlaid  with  Sev-j 
eral  Scotch  and  Irish  Tunes  and  a| 
Sea  Chanty,”  Mr.  Grainger’s  plan  in' 
■writing  this  music  was  to  show  how 
easily  several  such  tunes  could  be 
made  to  travel  harmoniously  i:i  com- 
pany because  of  family  connections. 
The  forces  required  were  four  men’s 
voices,  five  wood  winds,  xylophone, 
harmonium,  two  guitars  and  eight 
strings.  Mr.  Grainger  played  one  of 
the  guitars  and  Sir.  Kasschau  con- 
ducted. There  will  be  another  of  thesoi 
concerts  next  Sunday  evening,  when 
Other  composers  will  be  represented 
on  the  program. 


Junior  Orchestra  Plays. 

The  annual  spring  concert  of  the 
Louis  Cornu  Junior  Orchestra  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hal).  This  magnificent  organization,' 
which  gives  young  players  oppor- 
tunity for  symphonic  training,  is  now 
ten  years  old  and  has  every  appear- 
ance of  success.  The  orqhestra  is  of 
large  size  and  the  artistic  results,  ani- 
mation and  interest  shown  by  the 
members  in  performance  are  very 
ptfclsewortby.  The  program  consisted 
<31  Nicolai’s  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 


dience  as  a personal  expression  of  the 
American  people  to  be  sent  to  Italy. 
The  second  .memorial  event  was  a trcB' 
organ  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at; 
City  College  by  Prof.  Baldwin  in  a j 
program  of  Bossi's  works. 

Artists’  Choir  Delights  Hearers. 

The  Artists’  Choir,  an  organtzciion 
of  eighty  mixed  voices,  gave  its  sec- 
ond spring  concert  last  night  at  thej 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  JIme.  data 
Novello  Davies,  who  formerly  was 
known  in  England  as  one  of  the  cciin- 
try's  distinguished  singers  of  oratorio 
and  opera,  is  the  foumler  and  .'on 
ductor  of  the  choir.  Her  concert  last 
night  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
scholarships.  Her  choir  seeks  to  give 
opportunity  for  young  American 
singers  to  be  heard — it  "propose.s  to 
spread  tlie  doctrine  of  an  .American 
choral  symphony.” 

The  assisting  artists  la.st  night  were 
.Mme.  C’.Iadys  Axman,  formerly  of  the 
.Metropolitan  Opera;  Mme.  .Mma  Clay- 
burgh.  Uafaeli  Diaz,  Metropolitan 
tenor,  and  jR-ss  Rhea  .Silberta,  pianist. 
Tlrere  were  also  several  Salzedo  harp- 
ists, piano  accompanists  and  Mr. 
Ilagemeyer  at  the  organ. 


J THe^'^rogram  1308  very  interesting,' 
The  choir  sang  first  the  “Halleluiah” 

I chorus.  iThe  audience  did  not  follow 
the  established  custom  of  standing 
up.)  There  were  further  ohortises 
and  part  songs  for  full  chorus,  also 
two  for  the  men  and  one — Walter 
Darorosch’s  arrangement'  of  Lassen’s 
“Spanish  Gipsy”— for  the  women. 
Some  of  the  other  composers  wore  Sir 
Arthur  Sulliv^in.  Bach-Gounod — the 
“.\ve  Maria,”  arranged  by  Silberta — 
Deems  Taylor,  Elgar  and  O’Hara.  Mr. 
Diaz’s  solos  included  "A  Pages  Road 
Song,”  by  Ivor  Novello.  Mme.  Clay- 
burgh's  songs  included  "The  Floods 
of  Spring.”  by  Rachmaninov. 

The  choir  showed  improvement  in, 
tone  quality  and  sang  viith  good  bal-: 
ance.  good  intonation  and  excellenti 
phrasing  and  spirit.  Near  the  end  of 
the  list  came  A.  Walter  Kramer’s 
new  cycle  and  solo  for  ■women’s  vojees 
entitled  ”A  Rococo  Romance.”  text 
by  F.  H.  Martens,  with  Mme.  Axman 
singing  the  solo  parts. 

A feature  of  surprise  ■was  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  early  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  H.  L.  Gates,  formerly  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  Sketch,  ■n'ho, 
made  a graceful  speech,  concerning 
the  work — “a  labor  of  love’’ — of  Mme. 
Davies  with  the  choir  during  the  last 
year  and  her  hope  that  within  a short 
time  it  will  grow  to  have  a 2 000 
membership  list,  and  then  presenting 
her  with  an  ivory  baton  as  a token; 
of  appreciation  from  the  chorus.  The 
program  gave  evident  delight  to  an. 
aTidience  of  good  size. 

Mischa  Elman  Gives  Final  Recital. 

Mischa  Elman  gave  his  last  recit.-;” 
of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon  In' 
Carnegie  Hall.  This  was  the  last  con- 
cert appearance  of  the  famous  vio- 
linist and  Auer  pupil  as  a bachelor. 
Following  his  recital  he  will  now  go 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  ■where  on  May  10, 
in  San  Francisco,  he  will  marry  Miss 
Helen  Frances  Katten.  Returning 
East  en  route  for  Europe  he  will  ap-  1 
pear  as  soloist  with  the  Chicago  ' 
Opera  Orchestra  in  the  local  May  fes-  i 
tival  at  .Ann  Arbor.  | 

His  program  consisted  of  Nardini’s  j 
sonata  in  D,  Vieuxtemps’s  fifth  con-  ] 
certo,  Chausson’s  "Poemei,”  a “Lull-  ■ 
aby”  of  Barbella-Naehez,  his  own  ■ 
transcriptions  of  Beethoven’s  ”Con-  j 
tredanse”  and  a Grieg  nocturne,  the  j 
Brahms-Joachim  Hungarian  dance  In  I 
F sharp  minor.  Auer’s  arrangement  | 
of  the  "Air  deLenski”  from  Tschai- 1 
kovsky’s  "Eugen  Onegin”  and  Wie-  i 
niawski’s  A major  ' polonaise.  Josef  i 
Bonlme  was  at  the  piano.  Consider- 
ing the  attraction  of  the  spring : 
weather  the  audience  ■was  of  large 
size.  Mr.  Elman’s  general  work  had 
its  familiar  beauty  of  tone  and  finish. 
A number  played  ■with  rare  grace  and 
charm  was  the  Mozart-Frledberg 
“Laendler,”  which  followed  the  con-  , 
certo  as  an  encore.  In  the  Chausson 
"Poeme”  the  plas-er  did  some  of  his  ; 
best  w-ork.  His  tone  coloring  was  ex-  i 
quisite,  his  pitch  seemingly  perfect; 
and  his  range  of  sentiment  well  con-  | 
trolled.  ! 


To  Sing  at  Cincinnati  Festival. 

Miss  Florence  Austral,  soprano,  ar- 
rived on  the  Carmania  of  the  Cunard 
Line  and  will  appear  as  the  leading 
soprano  soloist  In  the  Cincinnati 
music  festival  beginning  May  2 in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  is  a native  of 
Australia  but  received  her  musical 
education  in  Great  Britain.  Miss 
Austral  has  appeared  in  Important 
music  festivals  in  England.  She  also 
has  sung  in  opera  throughout  Europe. 
Other  soloists  who  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  Cincinnati  festival  are 
George  Header  and  Mme.  Louise 
Homer. 


New  Stahl  Violin  Concerto 
Something  like  an  ovation  was  given 
!young  Willy  Stahl  after  he  finished  play- 
ing his  newly  composed  violin  concerto 
at  the  free  concert  of  the  Sunday  Sym- 
phonic Society  yesterday  in  the  Criterion 
Theatre.  For  about  five  minutes  'ue  ap- 
plause contintied,  subsiding  only  ai.er 
numerous  bows  by  -he  violinist.  S-.;hl  s 
work  is  in  the  romantic  style,  ■wi'b  a ’-'nl- 
liant  cadenza  in  which  the  ,;om,.t.'ser- 
violinist  displayed  his  musical  skill.  .he 
program  which  Josiah  7.uro  selec.cd 
bis  tenth  .concert  was  well  bah  need  .ind 
heartily  appreciated  by  a crowd  triat  dis- 


lurt  of  spring  to  n 

lortnance  tii  the  Crltrrlon.  Mozarrs 
l.vrv  'hotly  in  C,  the  difficult  "Jupiter." 
leneu  tho  concert  and  waa  followed  by 
[•‘ahl  a Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's 
loi.ipo  and  Juliet"  overture. 


Little  Theater,  8:lo  p.  lu. 
of  "Room  Music”  by  Percy  Gratnifcr, 
with  Frank  Kssschau  and  hts  solo 
choir,  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Ralph  Leo- 
pold and  orchestra  of  Philharmonic 
players: 

,\  Oralnrer  Proaram 
Enfllsh'  Dance,  for  sU  hands  at  two 

Messrs.  Hutcheson.  T.eopold  and  Oraln- 
ger 

Hill  Song  No.  1.  for  piccolo,  flute,  Eng- 
lish horn,  bassoon, 
soprano  sarrusophone,  heckelpnone, 
soprano  saxophone.  alto  iwixo- 
phone,  horn,  trumpet,  euphonium, 
kettledrums.  cymbals,  harmoni- 
um, piano,  two  violins,  t^'O  violas, 
two  cellos,  bass. 

Mr.  Grainger  conducting 

Kipling  eettlngs:  

The  Fall  of  the  Stone  (irrixed  voices, 

fifteen  Instruments).  

Night  Song  In  the  Jungle  (mens 

Morn?ng^  Song  In  the  Jungle  (mixed 

Hunting  Song  of  the  Beeonee  Pack 
(men's  voices).  , , 

The  Peora  Hunt  (mixed  voices,  nine 
instruments). 

Tiger'  Tiger:  (men's  voices).  ^ ^ 

Mowgli's  Song  Against  People  (mixed 
voices,  twelve  instruments). 

Kasschau  Choir.  Mr.  Kaaschau  con- 
ducting 

My  Robin  Is  to  the  Greenwood  Oons 
(a  ramble  upon  an  old  English 
tune).  Flute,  English  horn  and 
six  strings. 

Mr.  Grainger  conducting 
Scotch  Strathspey  and  Reel. 

w’lth  several  Scotch  and  Irish 
tunes  and  a Sea  Chanty.  Four 
men’s  voices,  five  woodwinds, 
xylophone,  harmonium,  two  gui- 
tars and  eight  strings. 

Mr.  Kasschau  conducting 

Criterion  Theater,  12:30  p.  m.  Fre 
concert  by  the  Sunday  Symphonic  So 
ciety,  Josiah  Zuro  conducting;  soloist 
Willy  Stahl; 

Symphony  in  C ("Jupiter") Mozar 

Concerto  for  violin  (first  movement). 

Willy  Stah 

Mr.  Stahl  (first  public  performance) 
Overture-Fantasy,  "Romeo  and  Juliet,” 

Tchalkovsk: 

Educational  Alliance,  8:16  p.  m 
Violin  recital  by  Benno  Rabinoff;  ac 
companist,  Berthe  Rich. 

Devil’s  Trill Tartlc 

Concerto  No.  1 in  F sharp  minor 

WIenlawsk 

On  Wings  of  Song Mendelssohn-Achro 

Tambourln  Rameau-Achro 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  21 . .Brahms- Joachlr 

Nel  cor  plu  non  ml  sento Paganln 

De  Witt  Clinton  Hall,  Fifty-nintl 
Street  and  Tenth  Avenue,  8:15  p.  m 
Flee  concert  by  Louise  Talma,  pianist. 
Marie  Seville,  soprano;  Harry  Farb- 
man,  violinist,  and  Max  Montor,  actor: 

Scherzo  in  C sharp  minor Chopin 

Miss  Talnra 

My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair.. .Haydn 

Carnival  Fourdrain 

The  Song  o£  the  Pathan  Girl Ayres 

Miss  Saville 

Symphonie  Espagnole  I>alo 

Mr.  Farbman  (Gregory  Aschman  at 
the  pla;no> 

Face  to  Face  With  Monteverde. 

Charles  D.  Isaacson 
Poems  by  Charles  D.  Isaacson:  An  At- 

mo.sphere;  The  Return .. .Hedy  Spielter 
Mr.  Montor  (composer  at  the  piano) 

Rhapsody  In.E  flat Brahms 

Etude  In  F minor Liszt 

Prelude  Debussy 

Miss  Talma 

Aria  from  ”11  Trovatore” Verdi 

Miss  Saville 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  1 Brahms 

Hebrew  Lullaby  Achron-Auer 

Carnaval  Russel  Wienlawski 

Mr.  Farbman 

City  College,  4 p.  m.  Organ  recital 
by  Samuel  A.  Baldwin: 

BOSS!  PROGRAM 
Piece  Heroique;  Idyle. 

Theme  and  variations  in  E. 

Scena  Pastorale;  Chant  du  Solr. 

Scherzo  in  F;  Colloquy  with  the  Swallows. 
Aria  Popolare;  Tocata  dl  Concerto. 

''  Pork  2:30  p.  m.  Concert  by 

Two  Girl  Mutician*  Pleate. 

Mary-r,ouiae  Gale,  violinist, 
.and  Miss  Vernice.  Gay.  pianist,  gave. 
I a joint  concert  at  Chickening  Hall  last 
.eyniug  The  former,  who  comes 
from  Albion.  Mich.,  has  studied  with 
Auer,  and  the  latter,  of  Ko.ston.  with 
Hutcheson.  Miss  Gale  played  Bruch’s 
G minor  concerto  and  two  groups  of 
'solos,  including'  V.  Kuezdoe’s  “Pa.ss- 
Img  the  Chape.!. ” Miss  Gay 'gave  Men- 
I delssohn  s seldom  heard  phantasy 
I opus  28,  “Scotch  Sonata,"  and  on» 

I group  op  .solos,  including  the  etude 
.opiis  15,  No.  9,  by  Bortkiewicz 

Both  young  artists,  making  their 
first  New  York  appearance,  acciuitted 
.themselves  with  much  credit  in  their 
' respective  performances.  They  seemed 
to  be  still  in  ilie  tentative  stage  as 
I to  style,  and  Miss  Gale  needed  more 
I, elasticity  m her  bowing.  But  on  the 
[whole  they  showed  admirable  train- 
[ms  and  played  wcil.  More,  experience 
“viii  do  much  for  them.  They  were  at 

one  of 

'J.lhe  hall.s  largest  audlenees  of  the  sca- 
('On.  They  were  the  recipients  of 
jwarm  approval. 


Miss  Janet  Adamson  Sings  Variety  ot  bongs 
at  Her  First  Appearance  in  New  York. 

^ By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  f y 7 J~ 
i Misa  Janet  Adamson,  soprano,  was  heard  for  the  first 
(time  her?  in  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  Th<‘ 
singer  had  prepared  one  of  those  peculiar  programs  which 
come  to  us  not  as  infrequently  as  they  should  and  which 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a hit  or  miss  plan.  Try  a little 
attack  on  German  lieder,  a group  of  French,  ,some  opera 
, excerpts,  folk  song,  Spanish  and  the  always  b^ilated  Ameri- 
can and  .somewhere  along  the  road  you  may  gather  a blossom 
jor  two. 


"imln  I'l  inn  ii" 
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1 

ij  gone  wrong.  Jli.ss  Adam.son  diaoloaeu  , 
j a serviceable  voice,  which  might  per- 
^haps  have  done  better  if  it  had  been 
^ kept  to  the  range  of  a mezzo  soprano,  ] 
; Tile  upper  fone.s  did  not  seem  to  he  ' 
and  "loh  liebe  dlch,”  Indicated  that  ■ natural  and  sirrely  were  pushed.  The  . 

) lower  ones  had  a more  spontaneous 
' character. 

The  lady’s  phiasing  was  not  all  that 


\ Mis.s’  Adamson  omitted  the  Amerl- 
1 cans,  but  she  began  with  Bach  and 
' Beethoven.  Her  singing  of  the  two 
. numbers  of  the  second.  "Der  Kuss" 

( her  acciualntance  with  the  composi- 


tions had  been  made  very  recently  and 
I had  not  yet  become  Intimate.  It  was 
I not  till  she  reached  her  fourth  num- 
ber, the  remarks  of  'l^'hais  about  the 
statuette  of  Eros  in  the  second  act  of 
M.  lifassenefs  familiar  opera,  that  she 
disclosed  her  best  qualities. 

This  bit  she  sang  with  some  ap- 
proach to  style  and  with  occasional 
touches  of  dramatic  intelligence.  But 
I on  the  whole  the  delivery  was  not 
I vivid,  and  Athanael  would  hardly  have 


i she  could  have  made  it  nor  w’as  there 
I anything  in  her  singing  to  betray 

■ fancy  or  temperament.  Among  her 
1 folk  songs  she  had  "Cornin’  Through 
, the  Kye."  Adelina  Patti  also  used  to 
jSing  that.  The  accompanist  was  Gor- 
|don  Hampson,  who  performed  h(s 

■ duties  in  a curiously  detached  man- 
: ner.  The  a.udicpce  was  large  and 
5 filled  with  kindness.  And  there  were 
f many  flowers. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

According  to  the  biographical  dictionarie.s  Leopold  Auer* 
was  born  in  Hungary  on  June  7,  1845,  and  is  therefore  near- 
ing his  80th  birthday.  But  on  June  7 the  world  has  departed 
from  the  dust  of  the  town.  The  pianists  and  fiddlers  and 
singers  are  in  Europe  or  South  America  or  on  Lake  George 
and  the  musical  public  is  thinking  in  stadium  terms.  So 
there  was  a celebration  of  Prof.  Auer’s  birthday  in  Caniegie 
Hall  last  evening. 


Two  of  hi.s  great  pupils.  Efrem  Zim- 
balist  and  .Jascha  Heifetz:  Sergei 

; i’.aehmanlnov,  a famous  P.ussian  com- 
i poser  and  pianist,  .losef  HCfmann 
and  Ossip  Gabrilowilsch.  vwo  other 
eminent  pianist.s,  one  of  them  al.so  a 
noted  conductor,  as.sembled  to  do  the 
old  master  hoior  in  a concert  which 
put  even  the  Beethoven  Association 
entertainments  in  the  shade,  though 
all  the  performers  were  members  of 
that  unique  organization. 

Mr.  .\uer.  who  wears  the  title  of 
pi’Ofes.sor  by  i ight  of  hi.s  long  ser- 
vice in' the  Petrograd  t-'onsenatory, 
whither  he  was  called  by/  P.ubinsteiii, 
might  also  advertise  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  abolished  Russian  no- 
liility  to  which  he  was  raised  in  1895 
and  could  also  prefix  State  councilor 
to  hi.s  name,  'or  he  was  made  one  in 
190;}.  But  after  all  his  eminence  is 
in  the  world  of  art.  where  he  has  been 
a,  lenowned  personage  for  many 
years. 

He  is  the  teacher  of  Heifetz,  P51- 
man,  Zimbalist,  Katharine  Parlow, 
To.scha,  Seidel,  and  a score  of  others 
known  to  the  American  public  and 
the  author  of  one  of  the  best  and 
most  interesting  of  all  books  on  the 
subject  of  violin  playing.  And  he 
< an  still  fiddle  a hit  himself  and  con- 
duct an  orchestra  with  authority. 
Furthermore,  he  is  still  keenly  alive, 
full  of  enthu-slasm  and  rich  in  per- 
sonal magnetism.  Truly  a "grand 
old  man"  of  music. 

The  convert  of  last,  evening  \fas 
given  by  Messrs.  Zimbalist  and  Hei- 
fetz, and  they  in  eompany  with  their 
teacher  played  the  first  number, 
Vivaldi's  A major  concerto  for  three 
iviolins,  with  Paul  Stasseviteh  at  the 
piano,  and  in  the  final  movement  a 
brilliant  and  clever  cadenza  wi’itten 
for  the  occasion  by  Joseph  Achron, 
which  calls  to  mind  that  many  years 
ago  Auer  wrote  the  best  cadenzas  for 
Beethoven's  concerto.  The  audience 
rose  to  receive  the  venerable  teacher 
and  his  pupils  and  broke  into  cheers  at 
tho  conclusion  of  the  number. 

The  Brahms  sonata  in  D minor  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Zimbalist  and  Mr.  Ga- 
brilowitsch  very  beautifully  was  the 
second*  number,  after  which  Piqf. 
Auer  played  two  short  solos,  with 
Rachmaninov  as  accompanist.  Then 
Heifetz  played  three  numbers,  a ro- 
mance and  tarantelle  by  Auer  and 
“Pensee  de  L.  Auer,”  by  .Achron,  with 
Zimbalist  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Hofmann 
jjlPlayed  the  F sharp  minor  polonaise  of 


Chopin,  Tschaikowsky's  "Berceuse/' 
and  the  Wagner-IJszt  ‘T/iebestod," 
and  the  entertainment  came  to  an  end 
with  Bach's  double  concerto  in  D 
minor  played  by  Heifetz  and  Zimbalist, 
-with  Stassevitch  at  the  piano. 

The  stage  was  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  ..palms  and  . other  plants, 
and  there  were  some  imposing  "floral 
tributes"  for  the  hero  of  the- evening. 
The  audience  packed  the  hall  and 
hundreds  were  turned  away.  The 
prices  were  forbiddingly  high,  but 
money  seemed  easy  to  all  those  who 
desired  to  do  honor  to  Mr.  Auer. 


Royal  Dadmun  Give*  Recital. 

Royal  Dadmun,  barytone,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening  in  .Aeolian 
Hall.  Mr.  Dadmun  has  a well  estab- 
lished position  here  as  singer  ot 
oratorio  and  in  recital.  He  had  ar- 
ranged a program  in  which  there  was 
a variety  of  mood,=.  The  first  group 
consisted  of  old  airs,  beginning  with 
Handel’s  "Dove  Sei"  from  "Rodelinda" 

and  including  further  numbers  by  I 
Quagliali  and  Falconierc,  with  modern  ' 
transcriptions  by  Pietro- Floridla.  j 

The  second  group  consi.s'ed  of  "The  ' 
(jonvoy”  -ion,g  by  Bleichmann  and 
lyric.s  by  Rachmaninov.  .Moussorgsky 
and  Kccnemann — his  "When  the  King 
AVent  Forlh  to  War.”  'I'he  other  two 
groups  ranged  from  Rhene-Baton  and 
Georges  to  Burleigh's  "Ev'ry  Time  I 
Feel  de'  Spirit" — Spiritual  and  Oley , 
Speaks's  setting  of -Kipling's  "Fuzzy 
Wuzzj’."  I A German  song  was  Marx’s 
"Ein  .lunger  Diehter  Denkt  an  die 
Geliebte." 

Mif.  Dadmun  sang  with  artistry  ansi 
refinement  of  style.  His  good  voice  . 
served  him  well  in  the  e.xpresslon  of 
sentiments,  and  his  finish  in  phrasing 
was  a valuable  asset  in  his  general 
work.  Sigfrid  Prager  gave  able  sup-= 
port  in  the  accompaniments. 

New  Barytone  Pleases  Hearers. 

Clyde  Burrows,  a barytone,  of  this 
city,  gave  his  first  song  recital  here 
last  night  at  Town  Hall.  He  had  ar- 
ranged a conventional  program,  hut 
one  giving  a variety  of  sljles  and 
moods.  Airs  by  Handel,  Wade  and  .Ar- 
nold formed  the  opening  group.  Ger- 
man lieder  and  a Grieg  song  followed, 
and  then  carhe  miscellaneous  select!  jrs, 
including  Emil  .T.  Polak’s  song,  "The 
Eagle.”  and  standard  Russian  lyrics. 
Mr.  Burrows  ' made  a favorable  im- 
pression., He  might  be  described  as  a 


By  Deems  Taylor 


THE  DANCE  OF  THE  AUER’S 

The  above  title  Is  not  strictly  accur- 
ate, for  there  was  no  dancing — ex- 
cept. po.sslbly,  offstage.  But  It  wm  a 
party,  at  any  rate,  and  a good  one. 
It  began  some  time  before  8 o'clock, 
when  the  lobby  of  Carnegie  Hall  be  - 
gan filling  up  with  a variegated  crowd 
that  had  come  on  foot,  In  taxicabs 
and  less  promiscuous  motor  vehicles. 

The  tickets  read,  ‘‘8.15  o’clock;’’ 
and  as  usual,  following  the  jocose 
custom  of  tho  mysterious  beings  who 
direct  the  fortunes  of  Carnegie  Hall, 
the.  programs  read  "S.SO.''  As  a 
matter  of  record,  if  was  not  until  8.50 
that  Frank  Crownlnshleld  groped  his 
way  to  the  edge  of  the  platform 
I through  a jungle  of  tall  plams,  potted 
I daises,  and  tirhat  must  truthfully  be 
described  by  an  Ignorant  reviewer  as 
‘ftther  spring  flowers,  and  spoke  as 
lows: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I have 

two  announcements  to  make,  both 
important.  First,  there  will  be  no 
encores.”  (Applause).  ‘IBecond,  in 
the  first  and  last  numbars  on  the 
program,  Mr.  Paul  Stassevitch  will 
replace  Mr.  Alexander  Slloti  at  the 
piano.”  (Terrific  applause). 

Then  after  a brief  pau.se  a short, 
gray-bearded  old  gentleman,  almost 
completely  bald,  came  ' on  wearing, 
^among  other  things,  a pair  of  enor- 
mous horn-rimmed  spectacles  and 
carrying  a violin;  after  him  came 
two  younger  men,  less  bearded  but 
otherwise  more  hirsute,  likewise  car- 
rying violins;  a tall  young  man  with 
grayi.sh  hair,  carrying  nothing  but 
bending  a stern  and  purposeful  eye 
upon  a slightly  abashed  grand  piano 
that  stood  meekly  awaiting  him.  and 
ja  fifth  individual  whose  apologetic 
land  shrinking  mien  bespoke  one 
whose  humble  function  was  obviously 
jto  turn  pages. 

j The  audience’s  greeting  this  time 
I was  of  the  sort  to  make  a wearied 
recorder  of  events  musical  regret  his 
prodigal  ^vaste  of  the  word  ’’thunder- 
ous” at  previous  occasions.  The  aud- 
ience had  thirty-five  minutes  of  ac- 
cumulated applause  In  its  system, 
which  It  proceeded  to  express  with 
diKifenlng  dispatch,  at  the  .same  time 
rsing  to  Its  collective  feet  with  a 
unanimity  that  could  not  have  been 
more  perfect  had  it  been  planned.  The 
old  gentleman  bowed,  and  the  two 
younger  violinists  beamed  and  beat 
upon  their  fiddles  with  reckless  bows. 

Tlius  began  the  gala  concert  that 
Jascha  Heifetz  and  Efrem  Zimbalist 
had  arranged  in  honor  of  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  their  master,  Leopold 
Auer. 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  having  thb  oc- 
casion called  meagre  they  had  col- 
lected as  performers,  in  addition  to 
their  distinguished  selves,  not  only 
Mr.  Stassevitch,  but  Ossip  Gabrllo- 
w'itse?!,  Josef  Hofmann  and  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff,  so  that  the  net  visual 
effect  of  the.  evening  was  a combina- 
tion of  ttiose  sumptuous  talking 
machine  and  reproducing  piano  ad- 
vertisements wherein  the  dazed  cus- 
tomer swims  voluptuously  In  a aura 
of  obliging  virtuosi. 

A'ou  have  probably  heard  of  Pljof. 
Auer.  In  his  day  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  violin  virtuosos,  he  has  be- 
come Internationally  famdus  In  late 
years  through  the  Incredible  array  of 
famous  violinists  that  have  come  forth 
from  his  tutelage. 

It  Is  the  list  that  Inspired  George 
Gershwln'.s  deathless  ballad.  "Mlscha, 
Jascha,  Toscha,  Sascha,”  and  Includes 
not  only  Heifetz,  Zlnruballst,  Elman 
and  Seidel  but  a host  of  only  slightly 
less  notable  artists.  Prof.  Auer  has 
been  living  here  since  the  rise  of  the 


j Bolshevik  regime  In  Russia.  Is  still 
! actively  teachinpr.  and  Is  at  present 
i ^Tiryinpr  his  professional  duties  by 
preparlnsr  to  become  an  American 
citizen. 

Obviouslj-.  he  is  not  the  man  to  sit 
by  idly  while  his  devoted  pupils  cele- 
brate hi.s  eightieth  birthday.  So  he 
contributed  an  added  fillup  of  interest 
to  the  concert  by  pla>ing  at  it  him- 
self. 'Ho  appeared  twice;  in  the  open- 
ing number  Vivaldi’s  F major  con- 
'certo  for  three  violins  and  piano,  with 
Messrs.  Heifetz,  Zimballst  and  Stasse- 
vitch.  and  in  a later  group,  playing 
Chykov^iky’s  "Melodic"  and  a Brahms 
Hungarian  Dance  with  *Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff as  hi.s  accompanist. 

, His  tone  is  perhaps  thinner  and 
smaller  thtn  it  was  half  a century 
'ago.  when  he  was  soloist  at  the  Rus- 
3 slan  Court.  But  fifty  years  have  not 
affected  ’either  his  Intonation  or  his  ■ 

* artistry.  In  the  Vavaldl  concerto  his 
; clean,  firm  stopping,  his  phrasing,  his 
I command  of  light  and  sh.ade,  and  his ' 
i general  sense  of  style,  were  still  those 
of  a great  master.  His  two  pupils, 
it  might  parentehtlcajly  be  added, 
showed  distinct  promise. 

It  w.as  a long  program  and  a varied 
one.  Following  the  concerto,  Mr. 
Zimbalist  and  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch 
played  the  Brahms  D minor  sonat.a. 
After  Pi-of.  Auer’s  group,  Mr.  Hei- 
fetz. accompanied  by  the  protean,  Mr. 
Zimbalist,  played  a “Pensee  D.  Auer” 
by  Joseph  Achron,  and  a Romance 
and  Tarantelle  by  Prof.  Auer  (the 
Professor  conducts  orchestras,  by  the 
way,  in  his  spare  time).  Josef  Hof- 
man  then  played  a group  of  piano 
-solos,  indiiding  the  Liszt  transcription 
of  the  ’’Lietsestod,’’  after  which 
Messrs.  Heifetz  and  Zimbalist,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Mr.  Stassevitch,  con- 
cluded the  evening’s  events  with  a 
Bach  two-violin  concerto  in  D minor. 

The  audience  was  so  large  as  to  oc- 
cupy' every'  available  seat  in  the  hall 
and  crowd  the  standing  space  three 
deep:  tickets  downstairs  were  ?10,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  few 
deadheads.  Indeed,  the  event  justifies 
that  enviable  line.  ’’The  reserves  were 
called  out  to  dis.pcrse  the  crowd,”  for 
a band  of  about  200  would-be  auditors 
lingered  disconsolately  in  the  lobby 
long  after  the  concert  had  started  and 
I consented  to  leav'e  only  upon  the 
! urgent  invitation  of  four  hastily  sum- 
’ moned  but  not  very  excited  officers  of 
1 the  law.  But  for  these  200  another 
j country  newspaper  phrase  would  seiwe 
I as  an  apt  description  of  Jhe  evening, 
”A  pleasant  time  was  had  by  all.” 

iiunday  Society  Give  Works  of 
Schneider  and  BeulcI 

A sympnony  by  Dr.  .J.  J.  Schneider, 
of  Brooklyn,  originally  destined  for 
the  late  City  Symphony  Orcestra,  and 
r symphonic  poem  by  Carl  Beutel,  head 
■)f  the  music  department  of  Greensboro 
College,  N.  C.,  were  played  yesterday 
norning  by  .Josiah  Zuro  and  his  Sun- 
iay  Sy’mphonic  Society  at  an  invitation 
rehearsal  at  the  Criterion  Theater. 
Neither  composer  was  present,  Dr. 
Schneider  being  occupied  with  pneumo-  ; 
nia  cases  in  Brooklyn.  |, 

The  score  of  Dr.  .Schneider's  sym-  j 
phony,  sent  tp  Dirk  Foch,  conductor  of  ' 
:he  City  Symphony,  during  1922-’23,  ! 
was  lost  when  that  orchestra  combined 
.ith  the  Philharmonic,  and  at  yester-  ! 
day’-  rehearsal  Felix  Deyo,  the  com-  ; 
noser'.s  teacher,  conducted  from  the  i 
penciled  piano  score.  | 

Mr.  Zuro  pronounced  the  symphony  I 
;o  be  a serious,  sincere,  conservative  1 
composition,  showing  m.arkcd  ability  ; 
and  promise.  The  conductor  was  en-  i 
■ihusiastic  about  the  Beutel  work,  which 
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The  American  Orchestral  Society  gave  the  closing  program 
of  its  season  in  Town  Hall  yesterday  atfemoon.  The  compo- 
sitions on  the  list  were  Beethoven’s  “Leonore”*  overture, 
No.  S : Tschaikowsky’s  "Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Mozart’s  E flat 
(foncerto  for  two  pianos  and  Lalo’s  "Le  Roi  d’Ys”  overture. 
The  pianists  who  gi'aciously  contributed  their  valuable  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  represented  by  the  society  were  Mme.  Olga 
Samaroff  and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch, 

The  intermission  was  occupied  wKh  ; 

brief  speeches  by  Franklin  Robinson, f Mrs.LewiSohn  Gives  Concert  Abroac 
for  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Chal-  i special  Cable  to  the  Nmv  Tobk  Times, 
mers  Clifton,  the  conductor.  Mr.  Rob- 1 VIENNA,  April  30.— Mrs.  Thelma  Spea' 
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inson  expressed  the  hope  that  playing)  Lewisohn,  the  American  singer,  gave 
in  company  with  such  distinguished!  second  concert  hero  tonight.  It  was  , 
artists  as  Mme.  Samaroff  and  Mr. 

Gabrilowitsch  would  help  some  of  the  ^volff  and  Strauss.  The  singer  is  th 
students  in  the  orchestra  to  realize  wjfc  of  Ludwig  I.ewisohn,  the  critic,  an. 

that  they  were  in  the  right  place.'  author  of  Upstream. 

Mr.  Clifton  explained  the  objects  and 


wero  Ole  tohe-i>beWT,~^’"V  segnaiii  "®y  |i 

Adolph  Weiss,  Vir.st  baesonlst  of  Oie  ^ 
Rochester  I'hllharmonic  Society  and  i 
pupil  in  composition  of  Adolph  Weldig,  I 
Cornelius  Rybncr  and  Edgar  Varess  : | 
the  symphonic  poem,  "Peace  and  War.’  | 
by  Mark  Silver,  born  in  Pinsk,  Ru.ssla,  ; 
in  1892,  a student  of  music  at  Columbia  f 
University  and  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  I 
Traveling  Prize  in  Music  in  1917 ; | 
"Cortege  'Macabre,’’  from  an  unnamed  . 
ballet,  by  Aaron  Copland,  whose  ■ 
symphony  for  organ  and  arc'nestra  in- 
troduced him  to  New  York  and  Boston 
audiences  last  Winter.  . 

"soliloquy  for  flute  and  string  or- 
chestra," by  Bernard  Rogers,  a pupil  of 
Hans  Van  Der  Berg,  Ernst  Blocli  and  ; 
Percy  Goetchius,  w'liose  orchestral  works 
“To  the  Fallen”  and  “Prelude  to  ti  e 
Faithful.”  have  been  performed  in  New  ; 
York;  “UbrjLinian  ,«uite,’’  for  strings  by  ; 
William  Quincy  Porter,  28  years  old  and 
graduate  with  a degree  in  music  from 


New  American  Pianist  Pleases. 

Emil  Friedberger,  American  pianist, 

, who  studied  with  Leschetitzky  in 
Vienna  for  some  years,  gave  his  first 
■ ci:.il  here  last  night  at  Chickering 
Hail.  'lis  good  program  consisted  of 
irahrii>'r.  variations  and  fugue  on  a 
leme  >»y  Handel  Beethoven’s  sonata, 
, 1 111;  pieces  by  Chopin  and  De- 

I,  issy  and  the  “Liebestod”  from  "Tris- 
Uin  ”■  d Isolde”  of  Wagner-Liszt.  He 
rjla  . ' -'  with  ch  ar  tone  and  fluent  style, 
aioi  thereby  gav'  pleasure  to  an  au- 
.)  ence  of  good  size. 


operation  of  the  society 

The  orchestra  was  established  as  a| 
training  school  for  young  players  of 
orchestral  instruments.  Merely  being 
able  to  play  well  on  a violin  or  an 
oboe  or  a horn  is  not  enough  to  se- 
cure a position  in  an  important  or-i 
chestra.  There  is  a large  amount  of] 
routine  connected  with  orchestral  per-| 
formance  and  this  must  be  learned 
by  practice  and  experience  in  an  or- 
chestra. Naturally  the  great  sym-i 
phony  institutions  do  not  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  musical 
students.  But  the  American  Orchest- 
ral Society  provides  the  necessary 
, training.  , 

) The  corps  of  instructors  Includes 
leading  players  in  the  Philharmonic 
I and  Symphony  orchestras.  The  stu- 
I dent  body  consists  of  both  young . 
! women  and  young  men.  The  as- 
{ sistant  concert  master  yesteeday  was 
a w'oman,  and  there  were  several 
others  among  the  strings.  There  was 
1 also  one  oboe  player  of  the  gentler 
1 sex.  The  entire  concert  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  instructors  and 
their  pupils  as  well  as  on  Mr.  Clifton, 
who  lias  a distinct  talent  for  direct,,-, 
ing  such  an  organization.  The  aur 
dience  was  large  and  contained  many 
well  known  musicians  and  music  lov- 
ers. The  American  Orchestral  Society 
richly  deserves  their  support  since 
its  contribution  to  the  musical  devel- 
opment of  the  country  is  unique  and 
promises  to  be  of  the  highest  value. 

Mrs.  Steiner  Leads  Orchestra. 

Emma  R.  Steiner,  composer  and 
conductor,  led  an  orchestral  program 
of  her  own  works  last  night  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Emma  R.  Steiner 
F’pundation  for  Musicians’  Homes. 

The  concert  served  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mrs.  Steiner’s 
musical  career.  She  had  an  orchestra 
of  100  players.  Miss  Agnes  Robinson, 
Giuseppe  Leoni  and  other  artists  as- 
sisted as  soloists.  Tfiie  long  list  of 
■compositions  Included  an  overture  to 
a comic  opera,  '‘F'leurette,”  composed 
forty-six  years  ago,  and,  as  an  orches- 
tral finale,  a number  entitled  ‘‘The 
Flag — ^Forever  May  It  Wavel” 

'Celebrating  her  fiftieth  anniversary 
as  composer  and  orchestral  conductor, 
Emma  Btelner  gave  a concert  of  her 
own  compositions  last  night  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  with  the 
a.^'slstance  of  a symphony  orchestra. 

■■  Tho  earliest  of  Miss  Steiner’s  works,; 
dating  from  1879,  opened  the  program 
and  her  latest,  composed  In  1918, 
closed  the  evening’s  entertainment. 
Most  of  the  music  was  of  a popular 
nature.  Tho  concert  was  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  FJmma  Steiner  Homo 
for  Aged  and  Infirm  MuBlolans,  which 
ils  to  be  Ibullt  at  Bay  Shore,  I^ng 
Island.  


Orchestra  Director. 


The  American  Orchestral  Society, 
founded  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  to 
give  young  orchestral  players  free 
training,  closed  an  active  concert  sea- 
son yesterday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall, 
with  Chalmers  Clifton  directing.  Olga 
Samaroff  and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
! played  Mozart’s  E flat  concerto  for  two 
! pianos,  and  the  orchestra  was  heard  in 
i Beethoven’s  third  “Leonore”  overture, 
! Tchaikovsky’s  “Romo  and  Juliet  and 
. Laio’s  overture  to  “Le  Roi  d’l  s.” 

This  was  the  third,  annual  program 
• offered  by  the  society  in  tho  concert 
i halls  of  Forty-third  .Street,  as  1923 
' brought  John  Powell  in  his  “Rhapsodic 
I Negre”  and  last  year  Ernest  Hutche- 
) son  in  a MacDowell  concer^t^' 


Yale  Vniversity,  where  he  received  tno 
Osborne  and  Steinart  prizes  for  com-  . 
position;  and 'the  first  movement  of  a 
short  svmphony.  from  tne  biack  hills, 
by  (Jeorge  E.  McKay.  Mg.  McKay  is  a 
native  of  the  State  ct  Washington 
where  he  was  bom  in  1899.  He  w as  for  i 
- „ two  years  a scholarship  student  in  com- 

Concert  Celebrates  Fifty  portion 

Work  of  Composer  and  lelchTr'^of^  nmsic^fn®t?m  oi  L °ad  j 

South  Dakota.  . ‘ 

The  program  had  four  compositions  ^ . 
substance  and  merit.  None  of  these  d - ; 
closed  hitherto  unknown  raasterpiece.s,  ; 
but  they  were  written  by  young  men  of  i 
talent  and  of  considerable  mastery  of 
their  medium.  Mr.  Copeland’s  "Cortep  j 
Cacabre"  is  in  the  modern  vein  of  the  ; 
Polytonalists,  and  is  the  work  of  a . 
young  man  with  Imagination,  experi-  . 
menting  with  tonalities  and  instrumental  - 
timbers.  It  has  the  important  distlnc- 
tlon  of  clarity  and  definiteness  of  de-  i 
velopment.  and  the  defect  of  too  great  | 
length  and  a climax  that  arrives  when 
the  attention  of  the  listener  has  begun  j 
to  wander.  , , „ 

The  effect  might  be  more  concise  on  , 
the  stage,  with  the  ballet  which  offers  | 
the  attractive  spectacle  of  servants  of 
a magician  bringing  four  corpses  into 
the  moonlit  courtyard  of  his  castle,  and 
at  the  climax,  the  appearance  of  the  1 
magician  himself.  Granted  the  accep-  i 
tance  of  this  extravagant  program,  the  I 
music  does  have  the  flavor  of  the  ; 
shadowy  and  Macabre,  and  is  written  by  , 
a composer  whose  tendenc.v  to  ultra-  i 
modem  progressions  and  curioUs  Instru-  j 
mental  timbres  is  not  forced  but  In- 

'^^Mr.^^IRigers’s  “Soliloquy  for  Flute,  and 
Strings”  proved  as  strong  a contrast  to 
the  foregoing  as  could  easily  be  con- 
trived. He  has  written  very  simply  and 
melodically  for  his  flute  and  stpngs.  , 
with  a soundness  of  taste  and  techic 
that  would  have  commended  them  usic 
on  any  concert  progrram.  In  voices  l^ad-  , 
jng  and  harmonic  color  he  has  contrived 
to  be  personal  and  poetic,  and  to  write 
like  an  unassuming  musician.  j 

“The  XJkarainian  Suite"  of  Porter  was 
inspired  by  the  impression  made  on  the 
composer  by  the  singing  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Chorus  wfuch  toumed  this  country 
for  two  seasons.  The  movenients  are 
based  on  Russian  folk  songs.  The  w'rit- 
ing  is  concise  and  finished,  and  tnei^  is 
beautiful  employment  of  modal  nar- 
monv.  Curiously  enough,  the  employ-  ; 
ment  of  this  harmony  suggests  the  ''  e^st 
Bather  than  the  East,  which  is  the 
strongest  influence  in  Rus.sian  lolK 
music.  Thus  the  treatment  if  the  old 
Ukrainian  hymn  to  the  virgin  might 
have  proceeded  from  Europe  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ratlier  than  from  the  land 
of  -Greek  modes  and  by-zantine  reflec- 
tions. But  the  suite  is  well  written ; the 
melodies  have  in  themselves  mph  dis- 
tinction and  potency,  and  if  their  treat- 
ment is  not  the  most  charactplstic  for 
such  music  it  is  admirably  direct  and 
never  overdone.  \ 

i The  first  movement  of  the  McKay 
i symphony  Is  more  diffuse  and  in  some 
! places  more  plainly  indicative  of  out- 
sid  einfluences  than  the  oOier  works 
we  have  mentioned,  but  It  has,  strug- 
gling through  its  measures,  a real  breath 
, , hpe”  bv  Aaron  cop-  ©f  the  hills,  a real  savor  of- the  folk- 

“Cortege  Macabre,  y ,1:;  tunes  still  sung  in  parts  of  South  Da- 

kota,  and  a youthful  enthusiasm  which 
tl  made  a pronounced  effect  In  the  per- 
b(  formance.  , , , , - 

The  three  works  which  formed  tnt 
first  part  of  the  program  were  less  in- 
dividual and  arresting.  Donald  Tweedy  s 
symphonic  study  is  inspired  by  George 
raiot’s  lines  concerning  the  ‘ Gaimng  or 
the  choir  Invicible,  whose  music  is  the 
gladness  of  the  world.”  It  has  warm 
orchestral  coloring,  but  is  too  long,  and 
shows  the  Influence  of  tVagner  and  other 
composers.  .Adolph  tVeiss  s music  is 
better  concentrated  and  more  modern 
in  style,  but  the  expression  does  not  al- 
ways seem  congruous.  Now  coniM  a 
passage  of  interesting  dissonant  har- 
mony and  now  a melody  of  a more  ob- 
vious quality,  wliich  causes  speculation 
whether  this  rather  than  modernity  of 
other  passage.s  is  not  the  real  speech 
of  the  composer/'  Longest  and  most  un- 
necessarily spun  out  was  ^e 
phonic  poem.  “Peace  and  R ar,  of  Mark 

Silver.  , 

The  orchestral  performances  of  fre- 
quently difficult  music:  had  been  care- 
fullv  prepared  and  was  of  admlraole  ^ 
eiualitv.  The  composers  could  well  con-  | 
gratllate  themselves  upon_  tlielr  repre-  | 
eentatlon.  _ . - ’ 

This  was  tho  first  of  a scries  of  con- 
certs  which  it  is  de.slgned  to  repeat 
every  year  at  Rochcater  to  encourage  i 
voung  'Americans  who  write  oreiiostrm  , 
music.  The  general  quality  and  technl-  I 
cal  standards  of  the  compositions  per-  ■ 
formed  would  appear  to  justify  such  a j 
course.  They  would  stand  very  fator-  . 
able  comparison  with  an  average  pro-  | 
• gram  of  tho  modern  musical  societies 
who  function  during  the  season  in  New 
Tork.  Tliat  there  l.s  still  to  be  heard  a 
‘ voung  American  witli  .something  to  say 
■both  Individual  and  indegenuous  to  the 
poll  only  emphasizes  the  need  of  these 
concerts,  which  are  capable  of  confer- 
ring great  benefit  upon  naUvo  composi-. 

I Hon 


Women  composers  and  direcloik  of  or- 
chestras, while  more  and  more  abound- 
ing in  America,  have  rarely  conducted 
from  the  stage  of  the,.  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  where  last  evening  one 
of  the  earliest  to  win  her  way  in  music 
celebrated  what  was  declared  to  be  a 
jubilee  of  fifty  years’  public  career. 
This  generation  had  perhaps  .forgotten 
a white-haired,  slim  and  alert  little 
figure  occupying  the  stage  centre  in  the 
Emma  R.  Steiner  Testimonial.  The 
concert  was  under  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Oliver  Harriman.  Jules  E.  Brulatour. 
Miss  Margaret  I.  MacDonald  and  others, 
/naftied  also  as  incorporators  of  the 
•Steiner  Foundsytion,  which  plans  to  de- 
velop Miss  StCjiner’s  gift  of  a five-acre 
tract  and  buildings  as  a Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Musicians  at  Bay- 
Shore,  L.  I.  ... 

Miss  Steiner  was  applauded  in  a 
speech,  late  in  the  evening  when  prac- 
tical emphasis  was  given  to  lior  charity  ) 
by  several  sub.scriptions  volunteered 
from  the  house.'  Samuel  Kinkelstein  of 
I.ocal  802,  American  p'ederation  of  Mu- 
sicians, laid  in  the  dais  a .$100  check 
from  his  organization,  as  he  testified 
his  admiration  for  the  veteran  yvoman 
leader,  under  whose  direction  he  him- 
self had  played  when  he  was  a young 
beginner  in  New  York. 

Mary  Shaw,  introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  professional  women  of  the  stage, 
.spoke  warmly  of  the  pioneer  example 
which  Miss  Steiner  had  set  them  long 
ago  in  choosing  a public  career.  Miss 
Shaw  also  found  precedent  for  Jlis.-; 
Steiner’s  musical  charity  in  the  .similar 
gift  to  actors  made  by'  Edwin  Forrest. 

A program  note  a.s  to  the  Home'.s 
founder  disclosed  a picturesque  career, 
ton  years  of  which  were  said  to  have 
been  spent  in  mining  tin  near  Nome. 
Alaska.  For  thirty  years  more  Miss 
Steiner  had  been  .active  as  a musician 
In  the  States,  leading  6.000  light  opera 
performances,  some  with  Conried,  and 
on  one  occasion  in  3894.  the  orchestra 
of  Anton  Seidl.  That  program,  like  last 
evening’s,  had  been  of  her  own  music. 
In  last  night’s,  list  were  overtures,  solos 
and  ensembles  from  “Fleuiette,’’  ‘The 
First  Kiss,”  “Burra  Pundit”  and  “The 
Man  from  Paris”;  an  air,  “Tecolete,” 
and  diiet,  “Little  Feet,"  as  well  as  a 
finale.  “The  Flag.”  commemorating 
Miss  Steiner’s  grandfather,  who  led  the 
fight  which  inspired  the  National  An- 
them at  North  Point,  near  Fort  Mc- 
Henry. in  Maryland. 


land,  25,  Has  the  Distinction  of 
Clarity  and  Definiteness. 
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By  F.  D.  PcrkinH 

1.:.|  I’on'  ’/'-'ll-'  •< 

ROf'H'riS  T ;;R,  May  1.  Sovcn  young 
Am'ciican  c(T^-:' • s hoard  -l..nr  mi'- 
•heiitral  vork  performed  by  an  orohes- 
r.“  for  ihe  firsi  tin'o  thia  niorninK  at. 
he  Eastman  Theater  in  the  Ur.u.  ex- 
HTinienial  ijrogram  of  Amcriean  O' m 
ositions  giv^ji  by  the  Itooheater 
’hilharn;ou!c  'Oretieatva  under  the 
■uspices  of  ,tthe  liartman  .''vhool  of 
■lusic.  i 

Howard  tran.scn,  director  of  the 
ichool,  conducted  a porformarco  which 
tompletod  with  convincing  Fucee.ss  the 
first  stage  of  a 'ar-rcachinK  plan  de- 
signed to  free  the  American  compo.sor 
jfor  orchestra  'rom  what  is,  at  )>ro.scnt, 
the  chief  handicap  in  his  path  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  hear,  and  learn 
by  hearing,  bl.-,  works  performed. 

Three  From  New  York 
Three  of  the  composer.?,  whose  ages 
range  from  vwenty-four  to  thirty-five, 
are  from  Xew  York — Mark  Silver, 
Aaron  Oopiand  and  Bernard  Rogers. 
The  Eastman  School  was  represented 
by  Donald  Twbedy,  of  its  faculty,  and 
the  Rochester  Philharmonic  by  Adolph 
Weiss,  its  first  bassoonist.  William 
Quincy  Porter  is  connected  with  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  and 
George  F.  McKay  is  teacher  of  mu.-.ic 
in  the  schools  of  Lead.  S.  D.  These 
seven  writers  were  chosen  by  Mr. 
Hansen  and  Ernest  Bloch  from  tifty- 
fonr  snbraitied  manuscripts. 

The  idea  vrhich  found  practical  ex- 
pression in  , -day's  concert  was  first 
disenssed  last  summer  by  Mr.  Han.sen 
with  Albert  ''oates,  who  recently  re- 
signed the  co  iductorship  of  the  Roch- 
ester Philh.*'.- nonic,  and  later  with  Dr. 
Eugene  A.  Xoble,  of  the  Juilliard  Foun- 
dation, who  showed  mar’aed  intere.sl. 
Becoming  director  of  the  Rochester  ' 
school.  Mr.  Hansen  broached  his  ]ilan  ! 
to  George  Kastman,  who  indorsed  it.  ‘ 
Thus  assured  of  financial  support.  Mr.  i 
Hansen  talked  over  the  project  with  a ! 
number  of  Xew  York  critics  and  musi-  ' 
eal  authorities  at  .a  dinner  held  in  No-  i 
Tcmbor  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  on  the 
eve  of  its  first  announcement. 

.American  composers  were  invited  to 
submit  their  orchestral  scores,  from 
which  a choice  would  be  made  for  two 
public  rehearsals  in  the  spring,  to  be 
attended  by  the  successful  composers 
as  guests  of  the  Eastman  School,  which 
would  meet  traveling  and  living  ex- 
penses. At  first  no  provision  was  made 
for  copying  the  various  parts,  but  later 
it  was  decided  to  undertake  the  copying 
of  those  for  strings. 

Thei-c  will  he  no  second  concert  this 
season,  but  otherwise  the  original  plan 
has  been  carried  through  unchanged. 

Able  Though  Diffuse 
While  no  sensational,  epoch-making 
works  were  disclosed,  the  general  im- 
pression was  most  cncc  iraging— unex- 
pectedly so.  The.  performance  showed, 
as  one  or  two  .American  works  in  an 
otherwise  European  p!  ogram  could  not, 
that  these  seven  men  knew  their  or- 
chestra .veil;  how  to  use  their  instru- 
mens.  how  to  blend  Ibo  colors  on  their 
orchestral  palettes  -.vith  efToctivc  re- 
sults. The  chief  ernwhacks  seemed  to 
lie  in  expression  raicer  than  instru- 
mentation. There  was  a certain  ten- 
dency to  say  too  much,  or  to  spread 
ideas  over  too  l.crge  a compa.ss.  But, 
compared  with  t'vc  European  novelties 
offered  in  New  Tcrk  in  the  season  .iust 
iclosed,  these  American  scores  held 
ftheir  own  r<?m.rrKably  well.  To-day’s 
oft’erinsrs  had  their  weak  points,  but 
any  assiduous  New  York  concert-goer 
knows  how  we&k  some  of  this  season’s  , 
imported  novelties  have  been.  . 

Mr.  Tweedy,  a Harvard  graduate,  who  | 
has  studied  in  Paris  and  in  this  coun-  i 
try,  began  his  symphonic  study  “L’Al-  ' 
legro”  in  a melodious  contemplative  i 
vein  which  liter  seemed  to  become  ' 
more  sensuous — .more  no  than  the  lines  | 
by  George  Eliot,  cited  as  the  sug-gestion  j 
of  the  work.  Thera  was,  at  times,  a ] 
strong  suggestion  of  Wagner,  touches  j 
of  Strauss,  and  the  work  seemed  a lit-  | 
tie  too  long  and  lacking  in  variety.  But  I 
Mr.  Tweedy  used  his  orchestra  coloring  j 
in  some  places  very  effectively,  especi-  | 
ally  in  mellow  passages  featuring  the  | 
horns. 

Hinted  si  llociernlsin 
Mr.  Weiss,  whose  ieacherh  include 
Edgar  Varese,  contributad  a tone  poem, 
"I  Segreti,’’  which  in  its  opening  theme 
in  the  brass  hinted  at  modernism,  but 
inclined  later  toward  Strauss,  with 
touches  of  post-rc:nantic  French  music, 
while  a later  passage  suggested  Stra- 
vinsky-like experimentation  with  so- 
norities. The  piece  seemed  rather  dif- 
fuse, hardly  revealing  in  the  music 
the  program,  ba.sed  on  a poem  of 
Goethe,  but  it  also  showed  knowledge 
•f  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Silver’s  symphonic  poem,  “Peace 
and  War,"  was  , composed  in  1917-18, 
and,  after  suggesting  soldiers’  fare- 
wells and  camp  life,  ends  with  an  ex-  j 
tended  battle.  Closely  descriptive,  it  ■ 
was  interesting  at  first,  though  the  | 
battle  was  tax  too  long.  It  was  not 
ill  written,  bat  the  strife  continued 
long  after  one  began  to  sigh  for  an 
armistice. 


j Mr.  l opeiand.  as i’l?.  nrrui  . vm-' 
I phony  plr.ced  aucei*  Mr.  l):uu;o  ch  this 
I winter,  is  a .'laai.  ;jll.i:h,  modeinltil  and 
made  ■ onie  in  e rei.'^inj;  t-ipei  itr.ciil:;  n 
eoniblnntion:.  of  aounl  in  hi.?  "CorUce 
Macabre."  from  an  errmtued  Imllet 
composed  in  ‘923.  i hi.s  nTo  lacked 
eonci.seness,  bu1  sugvce.stcd  that  the 
young  composer,  only  twenty-four, 
.‘hould  well  boar  watening;  In  using 
a style'  suggesting  a Mend  of  Stra- 
vinsky and  the  radical  llauls  ho  knew, 
it  seemed,  what  lit-  wanted,  and  the 
rather  gruesome  atmosphere  of  the 
plot — a procession  bearing  four  corpse.' 

• — was  vividly  cuggested  in  repeated 
heavy  chords. 

Well  Adapted  for  Symphony 

Mr.  Rogers’s  soliloquy  for  flute  and 
strings  made  a welcome  contrast  and 
seemed  one  of  tho  bc’t  adapted  works 
of  the  morning's  list  for  a regular 
symphony  program — a simple,  ingra-, 
tinting  melody  over  a well  wrought 
background,  well  played  by  the  soloist, 
Leonardo  dc  Lorenco.  Mr.  Roger.?  has 
already  been  represented  in  New  York 
on  a State  Symphony  program.  The 
first  movement  of  Mr.  McKay’s  short 
symphony  "Froni  the  Black  Hills”  was 
tuneful,  with  themes  suggesting  songs 
of  the  ’19  period — a sort  of  "Covered 
Wagon"  atmosphere. 

With  the  success  of  the  initial  ex- 
periment, Mr.  Hansen  expects  to  go 
ahead  next  season  with  concerts  in 
December  and  -April,  while  further 
features,  such  as  publication  of  tho 
best  works,  are  under  discussion. 

■yst/Uf  3 ' ‘j  1 r 

Serenaders  Please  Hearers. 

The  Serenader.?,  an  amateur  organ- 
ization of  fretted  instrument  players, 
now'  in  its  fifteenth  season,  gave  an 
entertainment  styled  "an  evening  with 
the  serenaders”  Saturday  night  In 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  program  was  given 
for  the  fund,  for- furthering  apprecia- 
tion of  the  instruments  played  by 
these  specialists,  as  the  banjo,  guitar, 
mandolin,  ukulele  and  other  kindred 
Instruments.  The  Plectrum  Orchestra, 
William  K.  Foster  director,  did  excel- 
lent work  In  German’s  ' three  dances 
from  “Henry  YIII."  and  other  num- 
bers. 

There  were  many  assisting  artists, 
including  All-:;e  V.  Conklin,  mandolin 
soloist:  Shirley  Spaulding,  banjo  so- 
loist, and  William  Foden,  guitar 
player.  Mp.  Foster  also-  appeared  tij 
a group  for  mandocello.  The  -Banjo 
Club,  led  by  W.  D.  Kenneth,  and  the 
Kamikl  Hawaiian  Trio  of  steel  guitars 
and  ukulele  n'ere  alsd  heard.  -As  a 
musical  entertainment,  which  put  no 
mental  strain  upon  the  auditor,  the 
evening  wms  evidently  very  successful. 

Frances  Whittington  Plays. 

Frances  Whitiirigton  pianist,  wife 
and  jiupil  of  Dorsey  Whittington  of 
this  city,  gave  her  first  recital  here  on 
.Saturday  evening  in  Rumford  Hall. 
Tn  the  A minor  prelude  and  fugue  of 
Bach-Lisst,  Schumann's  ‘‘Papillons’’ 
and  other  pieces  the  player  disclosed 
intelligence  and  commendable  fingeri 
technic.  Init  with  less  poetic  sense  and 
an  undeveloped  .style,.  She  , has  talent 
and  should  go  furll^er.  -^rhe  list  closed 
with  two  piano  pieces  of  Jensen  and 
CliabrJer,  plaj’cd  by  the  mital" giver 
and  her  husband. 

'•  X ^ 7-  s~ 

WEYLAND  ECHOLS  APPEARS 

Former  ."Masked  Tenor’’  Sings  to 
Distinguished  Audience. 

Weyland  Echols,  wh.o  won  attention  as 
the  ''masked  tenor”  of  a Hotel  Roosevelt 
musicale,  gave  his  first  formal  recital 
in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  before  an 
audience  of  distinction.  AVith  a light, 
lyric  style,  a .sensitive  vocal  pianissimo 
and  intelligent  johrasing.  he  combined 
moments  of  manly,  declamatory  singing, 
though  the  tone  as  yet  wa.a  not  often 
sustained  and  its  most  characteristic 
effects  were  found  In  half-voice  at  high 
range. 

Scarlatti’s  familiar  “O  Cessate”  was 
a case  in  point.  Scumann's  "Mondnacht” 
another,  and  tho  delicate  Italian  diction 
suited  the  singer  better  than  his  Ger- 
man or  possibly  the  French.  To  well 
chosen  songs  in  these  language.?,  Mr. 
Echols  added  recent  or  manu.?cript 
pieces  by  Norman  Peterkin,  John  Beach, 
Roland  Farley  and  Kenneth  Clark.  John 
Doane  a.?sisted  at  the  piano. 


hentioualy  handled,  givcTT  aji  orcheHlinl 
jdress  which,  while  effective,  gave  «n 
litmosphere  Western  rather  than  Slavic, 
or.  In  graver  movements,  a Gregorian 
rather  than  an  Orthodox  flavor. 


V By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  > y j 

Brt'.vCii'ainp:pr  i.s  an  inpcnioii:--  and  indiislrion.;  jranlloMian. 

If  he  MXTC  not  so  persistently  single  he  niiplit  he  hailed  te-day 
ns  a nciv  League  of  ('ompo.sers.  .M  any  rate  the  second  of  liis 
■tivo  concerts  in  the  Little  Theater,  which  siu’ci  -sfiilly  pa:  “c;(l.i 
into  history  last  evening,  rcscmblctl  in  .s.inie  respects  the!, 
delectable  entertainments  of  the  celebrated  league. 


I 
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I In  The  Herald  Tribune  s review  ol 
the  performance  of  May  1,  specific  men, 
tion  was  inadvertently  omitted  of  th« 
meritorious  “Ukrainian  Suite,”  by  Will 
iam  Quincy  Porter,  of  the  Clevelanc 
Institute  of  Music.  The  Themes  from 
jsongs  of  Alexander  Koshetz’s  Ukrain- 
ian Chorus,  were  skillfully,  not  pre- 


II  will  be  rci-alicu  uiai  .ui. 

'lately  inti'oduced  into  the  iiomencta- 
jtii'  ' of  mu.sical  dnings  .a  new  and  deli- 
jeate  .shiiilp  of  mo.-iniiig.  .Setting  a.sidc 
/(he  too  com|)i-ohcn.?i\c  and  indefinite 
i title  of  “cliambcr  music.”  he  invited  us 
Uo  consider  wliat  he  elected  to  denomi- 
nate “room  m'isie,”  At  the  llr.st  con- 
cert, a week  ago.  Mr.  Grainger  utilized 
the  cii;c-um.?cribcd  room  of  the  rutlle 
Theater  for  the  play  of  hi.s  own  fancies.  ' 
Last  evening  other  composers  dissem-  I 
inated  their  delights.  ] 

The  first  number  on  the  list  was  | 
Franz  Sclireker's  " Kammcrsymplion- 
ie.”  ivhicb  was  made  known  to  us  b.V 
the  philha'rrnonic, fiooicty,  Mr.  .Mengcl- 
ber.g  conducting,  on  February  21,  192.3.  j 
The  final  number  was  l'’aul  llindmitb's 
"Kammermusik,”  opus  21,  No.  1,  which 
thi;  Leagiae  of  Composers  produced  on 
March  29  of  the  present  year.  The 
latter  gave  much  pleasure  at  its  first 
hearing,  especially  it.?  slow  fnovement, 
a very  clever  and  thoroughly  musical 
fughetta  for  flute,  clarinet,  ha.ssoon 
and  bell,  an  unusual  combination  em- 
ployed \vith  much  fancy.  Tlie  Schreker 
composttion  .>i;ounded  much  better  last  i 
evening  when  performed  by  a.  smaller 
body  of  instruments  than  before,  and 
Mr.  Grainger  conducted  it  well. 

"Memories  of  New  Mexico”  were  two 
interesting  .Spanishrtndian  melodics 
used  in  religious  festivals  near  Santa 
Fe,  noted  by  Na^ilie  Curtis  and  or- 
chestrated by  Mr.  Grainger  from 
sketch e.s  left  by  her.  There  was  also 
Oricg’.s  barytone  song,  "I.ost  in  the 
Hills."  .sung  b^•  Erik  Bye. 

Hut  probably  the  part.?  of  the  pro-  , 
gram  most  cnjo.ved  were  two  group.? 
of  "Negro  Folk  Song  Derivative.?” 
made  bj-  R.  Nathaniel  Dett  and  sung 
^i.v  the  Hampton  Institute  Choir,  of 
which  he  i.‘?  the  director.'  Mr.  Dett's 
derivatives”  are  elaborate  develop- 
nents  of  negro  songs  into  composi- 
tions for  chorus,  interspersed  with 
■solos.  In  one  or  two,  a.s  "Somebody's 
Knocking  at  Your  Door,”  the  solo 
part  becomes  dominating.  The  col- 
ored soprano  who  sang  this  particu- 
lar solo  did  it  not  only  with  , beauty 
of  tone  but  with  considerable  vocal 
skill  and  much  character.  It  was,,  a 
piece  of 'singing  In  which  the  racial 
quality  remained  uno'bscured  though 
refined  by  cultivated  art. 

Mr.  Dett  proved  himself  to  be  a 
colored  musician  of  ability  and  inge- 
nuity. Perhaps  'there  were  .some 
things  in  his  settings  a little  too  so- 
pliisticated  for  the  natural  style  of  the 
theme,  but  they  were  easily  forgot- 
ten through  the  impression  made  by 
(be  general  oxcellenco  of  the  music. 
The  audience  wa.s  warmly  in  favor 
of  the  performances  of  the  Hampton 
.singer.?,  and  their  soloists  had  to  ac- 
cept separatk  recalls.  ’'J’lic  entire  con- 
cc,rt  was.  interesting,  and  Mr.  Graiflger 
i.?  to  be  thanked  for  having  put  fresh 
life  into  the  expiring  season. 

Paul  Robeson  Sings  Negro  Songs. 

. In  respons?  to  two  hundred  and 
more  requests  from  people  ivho  could 
not  gain  admis.sion  to  his  first  concert 
Iwo  weeks  ago.  Paul  Uobc.son.  hary- 
lonc.  with  Lawcncc  Brown,  piano  ac- 
■ ompanist,  also  tenor 'singer  pf  obbli- 
gatos, gave  a .second  program  of  negro 
music  at  the  Greenwich  Village  The- 
ate'r  last  'evening.  .\ii.  entbu.?ia.s'lic 
j audience  again  filled  the  auditorium. 
The  singer  gave  spiritual.?  arranged 
b.V  Harry  Ihirleigb  and  Lawrence 
1 Brown  and  .secular  folk  and  dialect  I 
,Eongs.  , , . ■ 

Mr.  Robeson's  singing  made  stirring 
ainical.  His  voice  was  massively  ricli 
and  bis  use  of  it  remarkable  In  the 
expression  of  the  songs  voicing  the 
nioods  of  the-  negro.  - , 

Young  Men’*  Symphony  Play*. 

The  Young  Men's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, founded  by  the'  late  .Mfred 
IJncoln  Selignian  of  New  York',  ended 
its  twenty-third  season  with  its  annual 


siili.scriplion  loncert  ,i-e  if-i-riay  nfli'i  - I 
noon  In  .Aeoll.an  Hall,  i’aul  llcnnel,.-i-g.  ' 
ronduclor  of  the  orchestra.  P-il  ,\I-  a- 
liel.s.sohn's  ovci-Inre.  "l-'ing.-irs  c..,,"; 
Schuhei-|  .s  iinfiitiMhed  . ,'.'ni phony, 
-Grieg’.?  ".Sigurd  .lorsalfar"  saite  - p>-el- 
ude.  ititermezzo  find  '‘llomngc"  nifucli 
—and  Mas.?cnel’s  "Phedre”  oTorlure  L 
The  orchestra '.s  pcrfoi  mii  m t |i;i,j  ail., 
Ttiirahle  prcci.«loii.  fine  spirit  and  good  I 
tone,  save  moments  of  Iieavlne.s.s  from 
the  Iirass.  Miss  Ethel  Pe.st  dlspla  d ' 
a pica.sing  soprano  \ oii  e and  com-  | 
mcndable  skill  in  lhe"II  E-t  Dons,  p 

Est  Bon”  air  from  Jtassenefs  "Hero- X 
diade.  ,Sho  W'as  filso  listed  for  songs,  ‘ 
with  piano,  by  Fourdrain,  Curran  and  1 i 
Goodman. 


Elizabeth  Forkois  (or  Farkas;  the  .- 
program  and  book  of  word.?  differed  on  , 
this  point)  .sang  yesterday  afternoon 
tin  Town  Hall,  departing  from  the  con-  . 
'ventional  with  three  of  Dvorak's  Gypsy  ' 
jSongs,  sung  in  Czech,  while  Italian 
numbers,  German  Lieder,  La  Forge’s  - 
“Song  of  the  Open”  and  Yiranek’s  1 
l“Slovanzky  Aravnize”  also  were  listed. 
Miss  Forkois's  soprano  had  fluency  and  | 
'a  quality  of  tone  that  would  have  been  i 
pleasing  if  a little  more  varied,  while 
I there  seemed  occasional  slight  aberra-  . 
itions  from  smoothness  or  pitch. 

Anna  Daly,  violinist,  played  a group  ! 
of  solos  and,  with  Arpod  Losinsky  at 
the  organ,  took  part  in  Gounod’s  “Ave 
Maria”  and  "0  Sacrum  Conviviiim,”  by 
Sixto  Perez.  Karel  Leitner  was  the 
accompanying  pianist. 


Paul  Rohepon'.*  t .awrert*''*  5 

Spirituals 

Tf  Feodor  Chaliapin  were  , so  con.?ummate 
an  artist  that  he  could  transfer  his  dra- 
matic conception  of  the  Russian  song, 
with  It.s  emotional  heights  and  Oriental 
a.handon,  to  the  more  childlike  emotion  of 
negro  .spirituals,  he  would  try  to  sing 
them  as  Paul  Robeson  does. 

Last  niglit  Mr.  Robeson  and  Lawrence 
Brown  gave  their  second  concert  of  the 
season  at  the  C.reenwich  Village  Theatre 
and  revealed  once  more  their  mastery  of 
the  .songs  of  their  people.  They  provided 
for  this  reporter  a thrill  as  exquisite  as 
the  revelation  of  Chaliapin  singing  .Mous- 
sorgsky. 

For  Mr.  Robeson  combine.?  with  a glori- 
ously rich  and’ mellow  voice  a dramatic 
restraint  and  power  that  seem  to  hold  un- 
hearil  thunder  behind  each  song.  His 
spiritual.?,  sung  with  classic  simplicity, 
have  .a  particular  flavor  of  encompassing 
some  universal  tragedy  of  .spirit  within  the 


Framed  In  ultra- ',^u;.?tlcatioii*  of! 
Schreker'.?  "Chamber  .''yriphony"  and  l 
i Hindemith's  "Chamber  Music,"  the  lat- 
. ter  a first  number  from  Its  composer's 
I Opus  24.  Percy  Grainger  presented  at 
! the  Little  Theatre  last  night  his  own 
j four-woodwind  arrangement  of  the  late 
Nathalie  Curtis's  ".Memories  of  New 
Mexico,"  paired  primal  melodies  of  the 
.Santa  Ffi  Indian.?,  and  two  groups  of 
.American  and  Caribbean  negro  folk- 
song.?. arranged  and  conducted  bv 
.Vathaniel  Dett.  Some  fiCtj-  persons  took 
part  In  the,  varied  music,  to  which 
Grainger  added  hi.?  favorite  ‘'I.Kjst  in 
the  Hills,’’  by  Grieg,  with  the  baritone. 
Erik  Bye.  The  Grieg  number  was  rc- 
■peated  a second  time. 

Foi'  America’s  age-old  native  airs  of 
black  and  Redmen.  the  former  siinplv 
sung  by  ttilrtee'n  young  women  and  fif- 
teen ithakl-clad  men  and  as  frankly 

applauded,  no  .sharper  contrast  couia  . 
have  been  provided  than  the  chamber 
works,  respiictivoly  engaging  twenty- 
four  and  twelve  Philharmonic  players 
and  heard  as  Intimate  "room  tnualc”  i 
by  a sold-out  house  of  oOO  music  ama-  , 
teur.s  and  professionals. 

Here  was  "po-st-modern”  harmony  for 
an  age  whose  "Parsifal"  and  “Pelleas” 
are  neo-classlcs.  if  with  Schreker  an 
obvious  chord  uppparecl.  Instantly  some 
Strau.ssian  "sour  note”  wa.s  stuck  like 


tu-i- 


^ In  the  Hindemith  music,  which  closed 
the  c\  ening.  Ralph  Leopold  assisted  at  ^ 
the  piam  M"-  Grainger  throughout 
‘ave  ' aeftlv  subdued  plasticity  to  rn-. 

' a,M-.ibl'-s  analogous  to  sculptui-ed  cubism, 
la  Mka  ’ ^ Keyjmd  many  . 

tuch  pvesentation.s  by  noisier  ProPs- , 

: g inciists  for  the  radical  and  new.  The 
' na"\e  interval  of  traditional  folktunes 
' bfessod  both  iUself  and  the  contrasting  , 
composers.  . ! 

ORCHESTRA  CLOSES  SEASON 


tional  Alliance.  197  East  Broad- 
tvay.  at  8:1.">  P.  M. 

MONDAY.  May  4 — First  con- 
cert of  Newark  Music  Festival 
Association.  Salaam  Temple, 
near  Clinton  avenue,  Newark, 
evening.  Second  and  third  con- 
certs will  be  given  on  Tuesday 
and  \Vedne.sday  evenings,  re- 
spectively. 

AV^IDNESDAY,  May  6 — Con- 
cert by  Madrigal  Choir  of  the 
Institute  of  JIusical  Art  at  the 
Institute,  evening. 

THURSDAY.  May  7 — Recital 
by  .Tohn  'Coates,  English  tenor, 
Aeolian  Hall,  evening.  Final 
member.ship  concert  of  the  Na- 


Young  Men's  Symphony  Arouses  tional  Music  League,  Towm  Hall, 
Large  Audience  to  Enthusiasm. 

The  Young  Mi-n  ? Symphony  Orchestra,. 


evening. 

FRIDAY, 


May  8 


Concert 


founded  twenty-three  years  ago  by  the,  by  the  Chamber  Symphony  Dr- 
ift, Alfred  Lincoln  Seligman.  completed  q’ -1' 

its  season  yesteiday  at  Aeolian  Hall  with  ® 

a i.r^tforniance  that  again  showed  vig-  jMtrie.  Thalia  Sabameeyar  so- 
oious  ton.  and  rhythmic  discipline  such  P^ano,  Aeolian  Hall,  evening. 


Y By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  < ~ 

That  John  Coates,  the  British  tenor  who  recently  gave  suchj 
a delightful  song  recital  in  the  Town  Hall  would  be  heard, 
again  before  returning  to  Europe,  could  not  have  been  doubted,  j 
I His  second  recital  was  given  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall. ' 
' The  program  was  not  of  the  original  type  which  he  offered  at 
j his  previous  entertainment.  It  was  not  possible  to  repeat  such , 
a*plan.  Nevertheless  the  arrangement  of  the  list  last  night  j 
was  not  conventional  and  it  was  such  as  to  demand  an  exhibi-  j 
I tion  of  a wide  variety  of  interpretative  powers.  I 

yv,^  lf_^j  Z /- 

Sunday  Symphonic  Society 
f 'HE  SUNDAY  Symphonic  Society  of- 


as  .larked  il  a "grown-up"  organization 
.vn  among  New  York's  professionals, 
f'.ul  Hi-nneberg  conducted  a stageful 
i.f  players  in  .Mcndcl,-.-.solin’s  “Kingal'.s 
■ 'a ve” ‘overture,  Schiibert'.s  "Unflnisbed" 
.svi  .fihony,  a prelude,  dream-lntermezzo 
■ nd  march  of  homage  from  Grieg’s 
•Sigurd  Jorsalfar"  • music  and  Mas.se- 
n.  t's  overture  to  "Phedre.”  Etliel  Boat 
soloi.st  displayed  an  agreeable  so- 
il.-mo  voice  in  the  air  of  .Salome  from 
a;  ...-  'nof.«  “Hcrodlade"  and  later  songs 
with  jiiano,  accompanied  by  Pauline 
Uo',.i.  to  which  she  added  a,n  encore. 

The  program  was  heard'  with  onthu.si- 
n.sm  by  one,  of  the  largest  audiences  .'een 
B’  a pbst-sea.son  concert  this  Spring. 


1924-25  Conductors; 
An  Amended  Total 


Apologies  are  due  to  Mr.  Weston 
Gales  for  the  inadvertent  omission 
of  his  naDie  from  the  list  of  the 
season’s  symphony  conductors  pub- 
lished in  The  Herald  Tribune  of 
April  26.  Mr.  Gales  made  two  appear- 
ances as  conductor  with  the  State 
Symphony  Orchestra,  directing  the 
Franck  symphony  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  on  November  30, 
and  Tchaikovsky’s  Fourth  Symphony 


Vp  ^ ‘j  IJ" 

Russian  Soprano  Makes  Debur; 

Misa  l.aolda  Rern'uard.  Itus.aian  so- 
prano. gave  her  first  recital  in  New 
York  last  night  at  Town  Hall.  Miss 
Bernhard'.s  program  comprised  three 
groups.  There  were  German  lieder, 
songs  by  Russian  composers,  stich  .as 
Rachmaninov's  "Ecstasy  of  Spripg," 
two  song.s  by  Celeste  D.  Hecksther 
and  four  operaUc  excerpts,  including 
an  air  from  Tachaikovsky's  "Oprich- 
nik.” ^ 

I Miss  Bernhard,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  a member  of  the 
, I'kranian  chorus,  showed  admirable 
I interpretive  sense,  but  with  vocal 
;assets  of  modest  type.  Her  voice  was 
i of  light  volume  and  in  quality  prone 
I to  harshrie.ss.  Many  of  her  tnne.s 
I'.ere  badly  sung  and  she  showed  little 
'approach  to  warmth  or  color.  In 
s.iite  of  many  defects  of  voice  and 
'Skill,  however,  she  sang  with  deliber- 
ation. ease  of  manner  and  dignity  and 
i refinement  in  regard  for  texts.  Sim- 
! ilar  qualities  guided  her  renderings 
' oth  of  such  songs  as  .Schumann's 
Widmung"  and  Klimbelh's  "Teure 
-.alle'  alr-from  "'i'annhaeuser.”  Her 
'.'i’.ce  was  rarely  pleasing,  but  her  ,ex- 
pre.ssion  of  sentimcni  was  always  In- 
u resting. 

An  apprr r-lative  audience  .seemed  to 
e.iiny  her  performance.  Of  blond 
■ ne  and  clad  in  trailing  white  robes, 
diss  Bernharil  made  a striking  stage 
'pni  ire.  .Nicholas  Voinoff.  who  was 

V.  here,  was  at  the  piano. 


The  Week  in  Music. 


SUNDAY,  May,  3 — Concert 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Aeolian  Hall,  after- 
noon. Second  of  Percy  Grain - 
ger'f  "room  music"  programs  at 
the  Little  Theater,  evening.  Re- 
cital of  negro  music  by  Paul 
Rt.beson  and  Lawrence  Brown, 
Greenwich  Village  The.ater,  eve- 
ning. Joint  recital  by  Harry 
Kaufman,  pianist,  and  'Mischa 
Misenakoff.  vi'dini,'-. , Educa- 


Yvs,^  ^ 1 J" 

The  first  group  consisted  of  songs 
in  English.  There  was  no  old  Italian 
air,  no  specimen  of  the  Handekaln 
oratorio  style,  no  draught  from  the 
clear  and  cool  Mendelssohnian  foun- 
tain. The  composers  were  Elgar.  John 
Ireland,  Dunhlll  and  others  of  .similar 
kind.  Then  came  a group  of  French 
songs  in  which  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  Mr.  Coates  gave  a striking  lesson 
in  interpretation. 

His  French  diction  proved  to  be 
quite  as  clear  as  his  English  and  his 
stylo  quite  as  characteri.siic.  It  I'.as 
been  said  here  that  he  has  a style  for 
every  song  and  that  is  true.  But  under- 
lying ah  is  the  style  which  is  the 
man,  and  it  Is  this  which  makes 
Coates’s  delivery  of  such  a song  as  n 
"L’Leureux  Vagabond”  unlike  a French 
Duparc’s  "Phidyle"  or  Bruneau's 
singer's  and  still  more  unlike ' any- 
thing done  by  the  average  American 
recital  artist.  Extraordinary  pow.-r 
of  dramatization  without  destruction 
of  lyric  line  is  one  of  Mr.  Coates’s 
most  valuable  assets.  There  may  be 
a.  little  more  rhetoric  in  his  sing  ng 
than  we  relish,  hut  after  all  the  final 
result  is  genuine  eloquence. 

Mr.  Coates  sang  some  German  songs 
also.  He  included  “Wie  blst  du 
meine  Koenigin”  and  the  “Erlkoeni.g” 
in  the  group.  Here  again  he  had  op- 
portunity to  show  his  delineative 
ability.  The  final  group  carried  the 
singer  home  again  among  the  British 
composers,  Holbrooke,  Bridge,  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor  and  others.  Edward  H.ar- 
I ris,  was  again  the  accompanist.  His 
part  in  the  concert  was  of  h'gh 
merit. 

The  audience  ■was  not  as  large  as 
at  the  first  recital.  There  is  no  de- 
nying that  people  do  not  flock  to 
concerts  after  Jlay  begins,  even  when 
it  breathes  chill  winds  and  has  .the 
temper  of  March.  Those  who  ra'se 
the  annually  recurring  cry  for  a pro- 
longation of  the  musical  season  should 
help  'to  prolong  it  by  paying  their 
respects  to  the  box  ofTice. 


fered  the  most  ambitious  program  It 
has  yet  presented  at  its  eleventh  free  concert 
in  the  Criterion  Theatre  yesterday.  Mac- 
Dowell’s  "Indian"  suite,  which  opened  the 
program,  was  played  with  fine  under^ 
standing,  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements, 
"Dirge"  and  "Village  Festival,"  being  par- 
ticularly well  received.  A new  prelude  by 
A.  W.  Binder,  New  York  composer,  was 
given  instead  of  the  customary  solo.  Paul 
Slebeneichen,  fiutist  of  the  orchestra, 
played  the  solo  passages  of  the  intermezzo 
from  Henry  Hadley'.s  opera,  "Cleopatra's 
Night.’’  The  brilliant  "Dance  of  the  Desert 
Girls,”  from  the  same  opera,  was  also 
effectively  performed.  Liszt’s  "Les  Prel- 
udes’’ concluded  the  program. 

For  the  next  concert,  the  twelfth  andl 
final  one  of  the  season,  to  be  played  in  the 
Criterion  on  May  24,  a request  program 
will  be  given.  Josiah  Zuro,  conductor, 
asked  his  audience  to  send  In  their  sug- 
gestions not  later  than  Friday,  May  15. 
Numbers  should  be  selected  from  those 
given  by  the  Sunday  Symphonic  Society 
this  season. 


I tingent,  it  was  well  sung. 

1 'In  t’ne  intermission.  Dr.  Yamaguchi, 
an  official  of  the  b neflled  church,  an- 
r ounced  that  half  ^he  proceeds,  esti-’ 
mated  at  about  $2,600,  ivould  go  to  the' 
families  of  the  crew  of  the  Raifuku 
; Maru.  The  Japanese  anthem  and  "Thel 


Star-Spangled  Banner”  followed,  and 
“Gn  bel  di  vcdrenio,’’  from  “Madama 
Butterfly,”  closed  the  program. 

F.  D.  P. 


Large  Audience  at  Warren  Concert. 

The  fifteenth  Frederick  'Warren  ballad 
concert  took  place  last  evening  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall.  The  assisting  artists  were 
Olga  Warren,  Elizabeth  Lennox,  James 
Price,  Edgar  Schofield  and  Fiancis 
Moore.  The  singers  were  heard  In  In- 
dividual grops,  in  quartets  and  In  a 
song  cycle,  "The  Mountebank,’’  by 
Easthorpe  Martin,  with  Francis  Moore 
at  the  piano.  There  was  a large  at- 


>vt  / X 


it  y 


Polish  Soprano  Makes  Debut. 

Miss  Sofia  Halska,  Polish  soprano, 
who  has  sung  in  opera  on  the  Conti- 
nent, gave  her  first  recital  in  New 
York  last  evening  at  Rumford  Hall. 
The  program  consisted  of  three  groups 
— the  first  of  lieder  by  Brahms,..., the 
second  of  American  lyrics  and  the 
third  of  lieder  by  Wolf  and  Richard 
"trauss.  The  singer  tlisclo.sed  a 
soprano  voice  of  mezzo  range,  good 
quality  and  power.  Her  appreciation 
of  songs  was  admirable  and  her  in- 
terpretative skill  at  its,  best  in  num- 
bers calling  for  dramatic  expression. 
Her  tones  were  not  alw'ays  well  fo- 
cussed, which  caused  loss  of  vohime, 
and  her  range  of  color,  nuance  and 
diction  were  capable  of  more  fine.sse 


She  is  evidently  a singer  of  unusual 
intelligence,  and  with  further  train- 
ing she  should  take  a place  of  some 
importance  among  recital  singers. 
.Vliss  Betsy  Culp  ■was  at  the  piano. 
Miss  Hal.ska’s  singing  gave  evident 
pleasure  to  her  numerous  hearers. 


W 


^ ^ ^ 


Rowland  Sisters  in  ^eJltah 
A joint  recital  Was  held  at  the  Fifty- 
second  Street  Theatre  last  night  by 
Mabel  Rowland  and  Mrs.  Conway 
known  to  the  theatre  as  Adele 
R?t  lahd  This  1.S  the  first  New  York 
rnnearance  together  of  the  .sisters.  Miss 
Mabel  Row’land  gave  a similar  concert 
alone  at  the  National  Theatre  last  year. 


Harriet  Mittelstaedt  Sings  With  a 
Charming  Cadence  in  Chickering. 

Harriet  Mittelstaedt,  a soprano  with  a 
pleasing  manner  and  a good  stage  pres- 
ence, gave  a song  recital  in  the  Slusic 
Salon  of  bickering  Hall  last  evening. 
She  san  four  groups  in  all,  one  in 
French,  i .o  in  German  and  one  in  Eng- 
lish. with  very  much  the  same  elements  \ 
of  diction  and  expression.  Her  emo- 
tional range  was  not  large,  nor  was  it 
very  deep.  She  remained  on  the  sur- 
face and  aittempted  no  heroic  flights. 

Her  voice  is  small  in  size  and  extent, 
not  particularly  flexible,  as  was  showm 
in  the  couplets  from  "I.a  Perle  du 
Bresil,"  and  of  a fragile  texture.  But 
it  was  sweet  to  listen  to,  ■witli  a cer- 
tain charming  cadence  that  captured  the 
favor  of  the  audience  and  wduch  car- 
ried the  singer  successfully  to  the  close 
of  her  program. 

Edward  Rechlin  'n'as  at  the  piano. 


Mine.  Tamaki  Miura  Sings 
For  Japanese  Methodists 

Mme.  Tamaki  Miura,  the  Japanese 
soprano  who  has  often  sung  here  of 
the  woes  of  Madama  Butterfly,  ap- 
peared in  the  less  familiar  role  of  a 
recitalist  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall 
in  a benefit  concert  for  the  Japanese 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Insti-> 
tute  and  the  families  of  fnose  lost  in, 
the  sinking  of  the  Raifuku  Maiu.  . 

Mme.  Miura’s  costume  was  Japmiese, 
but  much  of  her  Program  was  Euro-, 
pean.  beginning  with  Mi  chiamano 
Mimi,”  from  "La  Boheme.  and 
I French  songs.  A Japanese  Mimi  is 
' something  new.  but  the  ana  was  v.ell 
sung.  Mme.  Miura  s voice  -was  of  a 
slightly  tenuous,  perhaps,  but  "'''•ah-y 
clear  quality,  with  an  “"fPe^^ed 
smoothness  and  carrying  power.  Sonie 
top  notes,  however,  gave  ® sen-e  o 
effort,  with  a I'arder  tone.  Massenet  s . 
“Elegie,”  Leroux  s Le  hi'  and  Mo  Ii 
zart’i  “Veilchen”  suited  the  singer, 
from  vocal  and  interpretative  of 

view.  but  Brahms’s  “\ergebhches 
Standchen”  seemed  beyond  her  com-j 
pass.  "Samurai,”  in  English,  by  A do' 
Franchetti.  San  Carlo  conductor  the 
accompanist  of  the  evening,  ended  the! 

For  four  Japanese  songs,  including^ 
one  of  her  own,  Mme.  Miura  accom- 
panied herself  on  the  samiscn,  a three 
stringed  instrument  distantly  rela-ed, 
it  seemed,  to  the  guitar  family,  but 
with  for  Western  ears,  a harder,  more 
strident  tone.  There  were  passages 
in  the  songs  suggested  ecclesiastical 
chant,  others  seemed  rather  conversa- 
tional  recitative — but  a single  hearing 
' is  hardly  basis  enough  to  altenipt  an 

I analysis  of  this  group.  Judging  by  the 
1 apnlausc  of  the  large  Japanese  con- 


William  Martin,  27,  Gets  Unique] 
Distinction  at  Paris 
Theater 

From  The  Krw  York  Herald  Tribune's 
Paris  Bureau 

Copyright,  1925,  New  York  Tribune  Inc. 

PARIS,  May  13. — For  the  first  time, 
in  the  history  of  the  Opera  Comique 
creation  of  a role  was  entrusted  to  an 
American,  when  'William  Martin,  tenor, 
sang  to-night  the  part  of  Philippe  in, 
a new  one-act  piece,  “Poeme  du  soir,”l 
the  book  of  which  ■was  written  by  M. 
Normandin. 

The  story  is  of  a violinist-composer 
who  banished  music  from  his  home 
when  his  wife  died  and  refi»sed  to 
permit  his  daughter  to  marry  his 
favorite  pupil  until  his  love  of  music 
was  brought  back  by  the  playing  of 
his  favorite  twilight  strains. 

The  critics  termed  the  orchestration 
perfect,  and  praised  Martin’s  emotional  f 
interpretation  of  his  role.  Martin,  who  } 
is  twenty-seven  years  old,  was  grad-  | 
uated  from  Harvard  in  1921  and  re- 1 
mained  in  Europe  when  the  Harvard  ' 
Glee  Club  toured  the  continent  that 
5'ear.  After  extensive  study  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Opera  Comique  for  the 
first  time  last  October. 


Zj-'/fZ./ 


Warren’s  Ballad  Singers  , 

^ ^ _x1 

An  energetic  program  was  given  at[ 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night  by  Frederic' 
WavTen’s  ballad  singers.  A large  and 
friendly  audience  attended.  Besides 
two  concerted  numbers  each  member 
of  the  ensemble  contributed  several 
solos.  Many  American  and  foreign 
composers  were  represented  in  a grand 
miscellany  of  rather  inferior  tunes  to 
rather  kittenish  verses. 

' Edgar  Schofield  possesses  a some- 
'^what  muddy  barytone  voice,  which  he  j 
has  under  poor  control,  but  his  singing' 
showed  more  animation  than  any  of  j 
the  others,  especially  in  a ditty  by  | 

I Leoni,  called  "Tally-Ho.”  James  Price’s  . 
tenor  was  not  well  suited  to  his  songs,  i 
' and  he  should  never  attempt  the  Ne-  ; 
gro  dialect.  li 

The  best  performance  of  the  evening  I'l 
was  Miss  Olga  Warren  in  her  group 
of  solos,  of  which  Erich  J.  Wolff's 
“Erminie”  was  given  with  much  sym-  j 
pathy  and  appreciation  of  its  dramatic  1 
values.  She,  too.  made  the  mistake  of  ; 
singing  a Negro  encore.  Elizabeth  j 
Lennox,  contralto,  completed  the  quar-  I 
tet  of  soloists,  with  Francis  Moore  as  ] 
the  accompanist.  j 

The  ballad  concert  being  so  rare  <in  , 
occurrence  in  New  York,  cycles  like  ; 
Easthope  Martin’s  are  seldom  heard.  ■ 
“The  Mountebanks”  is  one  of  his  most 
popular  compositions  in  this  genre, 
and  the  Warren  quartet  gave  it  a very  ; 
pleasant  reading,  so  far  as  one  could  * 
tell  from  the  few  intelligible  moments. 
The  diction  of  all  these  artists  should 
be  improved  if  they  are  ever  to  he  ^ 
reallv  satisfactory  interpreters  of 
ballads,  since  these  depend  for  their 
meaning  rather  more  upon  their  word;, 
than  upon  their  tunes.  W.  K. 
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‘THE  SONG  OF  DAVID," 

A BIBLICAL  OPERA,  SUNG 

ATOsteins  Work,  Given  for  First 
Time,  Pleases  ah  Audience 
at  Aeolian  Hall. 


lr:i  r:.  Arru'n'ln  prcspnl'"  Iii^  biblitnl 
OPIMJ,  ■ Th.'  SonK  of  DavlJ."  at  Acollitn 
Hull  Inst 


fnrMnr  which  (-arrli-.l  the  day.  Th.:  nlr 
Itiielf.  of  course.  I.s  not  of  profouno 
nie.'inlni:.  an.l  It  was  roasonabU  to  e X- 
!pe.  t that  Miss  Hnyclen  wouhl  Intrrpr.-t 
nioro  warmly  the  song.s  of  Oernian  eoni- 
posers.  Yrt  tln  re.  was  much  wlilt  h eoul.t 
rlghtlv  have  had  more  Individuality,  ami 
Mls.a  'Haydifcn  had  ample  technical  re- 
source to  translate  her  arti.stlc  Inten- 
tions. It  may  be-  added  as  a matter  or 
(record  that  the  composers  on  Ml^as  l_tay- 
Iden's  program  were  Donaudy.  Respighi, 
Tacclo.  Delibes.  Fcvrlcr,  Bizet,  t-or- 
nellus,  Brahms.  Medtner.  Strai»>s,  Kd- 
ward  Harris,  David  (Julon  and  Maurice 
Bealy.  There  was  an  audience  of  fair 
size,  and  one  that  warmly  applauded 
the  singer. 


lime.  oKr 


nimr  for  the  tirf 
tjie  conceri  platform  it  was  divided  into^ 
:^tWO  unequal  parts,  the  iirst  containing 
fifteen  numbers  .and  the.  second  eleven. 
Hhe  composer  follo'wed  the  biblical  nai- 
mtlve  closely,  atid  allotted  the  principal 
airs  of  the  opera  to  the  male  characters 
n the  dramr..  | 

The  numbers  were  short  and  sometimes , 
ade  abrupt  and  unexpected  transitions. 
Arnsteln  began  In  a pastoral  vein 
ndlcatlve  of  David’s  occupation.  He 
rougiit  Saul  and  Samuel  into  action, 
ut  reserved  the  best  music  for  the  hero, 
avid.  The  choruses  were  among  the 
icst  written  and  the  most  animated 
nrtr  of  tlu'  whole  scene.  The  lis'let 
u-lc  with  its  Oriental  atmosphere,  had  , 
o be  I pelted.  Sometimes,  especially 
n the  eirller  part,  Mr.  Arnstem  became 
triginal  and  individual,  but  at  others  he 
j-rlapsed  into  a c.antata  form  of  a long 
Lepartea-dispensation.  ..  . j 

r Mr  \rnstein  himself  conducted,  and 
khe  principal  parts  w^re  takm  by  Mor- 
fdcai  Hershman  as  David.  H.  Sgro  as 
<ing  Saul  and  Mr.  Jurist  as  Samuel. 
The  chorus  was  particularly  good  and 
flt'porved  the  applause  it  received.  The 
prfLiulicnce  showed  its  interest  at  frequent 
[pitt-rvals  and  at  the  close  of  tl^  opera- 
oratorio. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


New  Tenor  in  ‘‘'rrovator?’ 

Bernardo  De  iluro,  an  Italian  tenor 
made  his  .American  debut  in  a noteworthy 
performance  of  'T1  Trovatorc  ’ at  the  Man 
hatian  Opera  House  Saturday  night.  Af 
Manrico  the  fine  qualities  of  De  Muro 

voice  had  full  range  ,uid  ample  scope.  H<  ygcal  ^oint  of  view',  were  pre- 

wealth of  ^o  um^  ci.scly  those  that  made,  fewest  demands 
upon  her  powers  of  expres.sion.  In 
songs  of  heavier  emotional  content 
thjre  was  a tentative  equality  in  her 


ETHYL  HAYDEN 

When  Miss  Hayden  made  her  debut 
here,  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  was 
i as  a young  singer  posses.sed  of  an  un . 
commonly  finc^  and  well  schooled  so- 
prano voice,  who  vocalized  very  well 
indeed,  but  displayed  no  great  warmth 
or  ^'ariety  in  .singing.  Judging  fro-ni 
her  recital  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
she  Is  now  going  through  a Sturm 
und  Drang  period  from  which  she 
shows  pi-omise  of  emerging  as  an 
artist,  ^ f Z 

The  ((iiaHty  of  her  voice  is  as  good 
a.s  over  it  was  and  at  its  natural  best 
it  i.s  -a  beautiful  one.  in  addition. 
Miss  Hayden  is  beginning  to  show- 
much  more  variety  and  cxipressivcncss 
in  her  singing.  She  shows  signs  of 
having  something  to  say,  and  of  be- 
ing on  the  road  to  learning  how  _ to 
say  it. 

Some  of  the  road  still  lies  before 
her,  however,  for  she  has  vet  to  com- 
bine technique  and  interpretation. 
The  songs  she  sang  best,  from  a 


has  clear,  true  tones,  a 
and  sings  with  an  ease  that  adds  grealtj 
tn  the  charm  of  his  performance. 

Altogether  the  cast  was  equal  to  the  d 
mands  m.ade  by  De  Muro.  In  ' 
scene  the  trio  at  the  end  of  the  first  act- 
Dc  Muro,  Alfredo'  ZagaroU.  as  Count  D 


KRIENS  SYMPHONY  PLAYS.  : 

student  Orchestra  of  120  and  Its 
Soloists  Applauded. 

The  Krlcn..  Symphony  <iub,  an  orches- 
tra of  r.’O  player...  fminded  and  directed 
by  Christiaan  Nrlens.  gave  Its  four- 
teenth annual  concert  In  *t  evening  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Miss  Kunloo  Howard, 
pianist,  nn<l  Mi.ns  (lenevievo  .Mi-Kennn., 
soprano,  were  the  assisting  at  list.--.  Tlv: 
student  orchestra  made  a very  con-.hH 
erable  ..bowing  in  a varied  and  Interest- 
ing program.  The  forte  passages,  a.s 
usually  happens  with  young  aggrega- 
tlo.os,  were  bettor  ttian  the  pianos. 

The  two  new  sololstse  made  an  excel- 
lent impression.  Miss  Eunice  Howard 
in  Ihe  Grieg  concerto  displayed  a firm, 
well-balanced  technique,  freedom  of 
movement,  beautiful  tone  and  consider- 
able fire  and  cxpres.slon.  Miss  ttP.'J®' 
vieve  McKenna  sang  an  aria  from  ’T,a 
Gloconda”  in  a well-devcdoped,  mezzo- 
soprano,  whose  mellow  middle  tones 
were  of  bettor  quality  than  the  top  notes. 
Both  -were  warmly  applauded. 

Points  of  special  interest  in  the  purely 
orcnestral  section  were  a “Suite  Bre- 
tonne”  by  Mr.  Kriens.  and  first  per- 
formances of  a “Prologue’’  by  LoUi  and 
two  numbers  from  a suite  “In  the  old 
style”  by  Hill. 

I 

Manhattan  Company  Sings  “Aida.” 

“Alda’’  was  given  by  the  Manhattan 
Opera  Company  at  the  Manhattan  last 
evening  with  Bernardo  de  Muro  in  the 
part  of  Radames.  The  tenor’s  full,  re- 
sonant voice  was  well  suited  to  the  part 
which  he  enacted  with  the  freedom  born 
of  long  experience.  The  audience  dis- 
played considerable  enthusiasm  and  en- 
joyed a performance  which  had  many 
points  of  merit. 

Bernardo  de  Muro  was  supported  by 
Mina  Horne,  Aida:  Agnese  Robinson, 
Amnerls;  Alfredo  Zagaroll.  Amonairo, 
and  Messrs.  Ruisl  and  Cure!  in  other 
rOles.  Pasquale  la  Rotello  conducted. 


z r 
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“ Cinrlii':  •<!  wiMi  the  T>h'. 
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the- firat  bi^  handling  of  her  voice  that  used  hot 
to  be  present  in  the  days  of  her  art 
istic  innocence.  Her  tones  were  not 
, alwavs  evenlv  produced,  and  an  oc- 
I.una,  apd  Rosa  Buska,  as  DeonOra— sanfl  breath  support 

In  a way  that  brought  the  packed  hous 

te  its  feet.  Throughout,  Mme.  Buska  an(|  perfect  intonation 

-^garoli  sang  finely.  The  soprano  in  hei  These  flaws  were  undoubtedly  not 
thiets  with  De  Muro  tvas  particularly  truL.o  much  inherent  as  they  were  the 
and  her  shading  of  the  passages  most  de|  result  of  overanxiety,  the  etort  to 
iightful  ising  expres.sively  besides  singing  well. 

‘ There  were  many  curtain  calls  for  all  o ^ust  _be  faW  ^she  fre-^ 


cau.sed  them  to  flicker  ever  so  faintlyl 


V74  4-7  ^ ^7 

Victor  Herbert  Memorial 

The  anniversary  of  Victor  Herbert’s 
death  was  marked  last  evening  by  a me- 
morial concert  at  the  Ritz-Carltdn  Hot.el 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publish- 
ers, of  which  Victor  Herbert  -was  one  of 
the  founders.  Gene  Buck  made  the  In- 
troductory speech  and  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  on  the  radio.  All  the  numbers 


vu*-  ^ o 2 r~ 

American  Singer  AVIn.  ('artieo  Memorin 
l•■(•llow^lllp 

ri'Mli;  first  op  -i.  ’h-  felh  ‘-sb  11  iw.ird 
1 made  by  (hr  1 '.aruso  Amerh  n -Mr 
niorlal  Foundation  w 'S  ' ‘‘ 

afternoon  by  Mini  Mildred  t.'arollne  Reeba, 
a dramatic  soprano,  after  a spirited  con- 
test at  Aeolian  Hall.  The  judges,  whose 
vote  was  unanimous.  Included  Mme.  Fran- 
ces -Alda  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, Oscar  Saenger,  the  vocal  coach,  and 
Alfred  Human,  editor  of  Musical  America. 

Ten  of  the  applicants  appeared  at  the 
voice  trial,  eight  sopranos  and  two  tenqrs. 

1 Although  many  good  voices  were  hr -cd. 
i the  contest  quickly  narrowed  lUelf  down 
1 to  Miss  Seeba  and  a coloratura  soprano. 

' It  was  so  difficult  to  choose  that  the 
judges,  who  at  no  time  knew  the  names 
of  any  of  the  contestants,  required  them 
to  Bing  at  four  different  times  new  arias 
from  their  respective  repertories  in  order 
to  draw  out  both  their  vocal  and  hls- 
I trlonic  abilities. 

I Miss  Seeba,  who  was  born  In  Jackson- 
I vine,  Fla.,  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  who 
j now  lives  at  321  West  Ninety-fourth  street, 

I this  city,  and  whose  parents  are  native 
Americans,  will  now  receive  the  sum  of 
$1200  and  free  transportation  to  and  from 
Italy.  Under  the  requirements  of  the  fel- 
lowship, the  winner  must  spend  approxi- 
mately one  year  in  Italy,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  competent  musical  authorities, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unique  opportu- 
nlties  available  In  that  country  for  actual 
operatic  appearances. 

Fully  familiar  with  the  leading 


. j 4.V.  .d  op^queritly  di.splaycd  the  signs  of  an^  in- 

the  cast  and  at  the  end  of  .he  fourth  instinct  that  ' should. 

De  Aluro  was  compelled  to  repeat  the  n more  experience,  carry  her  far. 

Impassioned  aria  as  he  rushes  off  to  satt  j-fpj-  program,  in  four  languages, 
his  mother.  The  others  of  the  cast  Ih-includcd  tw'o  of  Donaudy's  ’’Ario. 
eluded  Gina  Mattius,  as  Inez:  Agnese  Rot /^^ntiche,”  the  ‘aria,  ' "lUe  Voila 
Inson,  as  Azucena,  and  Nino  Ruisl,  as  Fei  .seulc.”  from  Bizet’s  “T,es  Fecheurs 
rando.  The  director  was  Pasquale  Dele  Pcrles,”  a group  of  German  liedcr 
Rotella.  and  the  orchestra  fully  up  to  thj  two  ^^Rhakespeare  by 

rest  of  the  production. 


By  OLIN  DOWJSBS. 




"iWitiorfs  of  A'esterday’s  Tiues. 

Ethyl  Hayden's  Recital. 

Not  many  sopranos  have  a voice  of 
such  pleasing  quality  and  Under  such 
^nerally  excellent  control  as  Ethyl 
Hayden,  who  gave  a song  recital  last 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  She  has  had 
sound  schooling  and  a few  years  of 
valuable  concert  experience.  Her  first 
public  appearance  in  New  York  was  in 
March.  192-2.  Since  then  she  has  ap- 
peared here  in  recital  and  oratorio. 

Miss  Hayden  Is  not  a singer  of  the 
deeply  emotiortal  kind.  The  voice  Is  not 
-’f  the  color  especially  suited  to  dramatic 
expression,  but  is  flexible,  lovely  rather- 
man  rich  in  Character,  and  of  a partic- 
ular brilliance  and  resonance  in  the  up- 
per tones.  These  tones  are  so  surely  at- 
tacked, and  so  well  focussed,  that  they 
hearer  pleasure  by  their  sheer 
quality  and  by  the  joyousness  and  ap- 
Par^t  ease  with  which  they  are  usually 
produced.  Not  all  the  registofs  are  un- 
control,  but  usually 
Miss  Hayden  employed  her  voice  to  ex- 
cellent advantage. 

^ »>uch 

than 

significance  of  text.  As  treated  by  her 

In  some  degree  an  exception  to  this  Tu? 
^ was  good  style  rather  thai  drama^^c 


Edward  Harri.s,  her  accompanist. 
Tier  diction  was  not  always  distinct, 
but  her  pronunciation  of  foreign  lan- 
guages was  generally  excellent. 


■ X uiiy  .»***»**«-  ...  ,.i-*  t 1 

roles  of  five  standard  operas— "Aida,  Gar^  l 

men,”  ‘Cavallerla  Rusticana.”  ’’Pagllaccl 
and  "La  Tosca”— Miss  Seeba  made  he^ 
debut  in  May.  1924,  in  Baltimore,  Md„  w.  n 
the  De  Feo  Grand  Opera  Company,  fene 
has  since  been  singing  on  the  concert 
stage. 

The  Foundation,  which  was  organized 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Caruso,  will 


on  the  program  were  taken  from  the  worki  shortly  a er  j of 

tbpv  wpre  con  hold  an  annual  contest  in  some  


CONCERT  GIVEN  IN  A GARDEN 


Fine  Program  Under  Auspices  of 

Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer. 

The  American  Society  For  the  Control 
of  Cancer  gave  a concert  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  the  garden  at  277  Park  Ave- 
nue. A representative  audience  filled 
the  chairs  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed 
garden  and  listened  to  a capital  program 
of  music.  Tt  began  with  a number  -by 
two  Scotch  pipers,  led  by  Major  Angus 
Fraser.  Then  came  a selection  of  Rus- 
sian songs  by  the  Ivilbalchich  Russian 
Choir.  Miss  Dorothy  Hoyle  was  much 
applauded  for  her  violin  group,  and  Miss 
Helena  Lanvin’s  fine  voice  carried  splen- 
didly in  two  French  arias. 

Dr.  Howard  C.  Taylor,  President  of 
the  Society,  gave  a short  talk  on  the 
society's  work,  the  prevalance  of  cancer 
its  cure.  * During  the  intermission 
tea  was  served,  and  the  Scotch  pipers 
entertained  the  guests. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  Intro- 
duced Robert  O’Connor,  pianist ; Miss 
Helen  Stover,  a charming  soprano,  and 
Rafael  Diaz,  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan, 
who  dellgted  his  hearers  with  an  oper- 
atic aria  and  lesser  numbers.  The  Rus- 
sian choir  and  the  Scotch  pipers  closed 
the  musical  portion  of  the  afternoon. 


of  'Victor  Herbert  and  they  were  con 
ducted  by  Paul  Whiteman,  who  brought  hi;, 
own  orchestrS.,  and  Henry  Hadley,  Silvi- 
Hein,  Max  Bendix,  Nahan  Franko,  Johi 
Philip  Sousa,  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  A1  Good 
man,  Harry  Nieman  and  Harold  Sanfon 


musical  art  and  will  award  Income 

from  its  fund  to  the  most  talented  and 
deserving  American  student  of  music 
selected  in  public  competition. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Founda- 


man,  hlarry  isieman  ana  iiaroia  oaniorL  ine  uuaiGi  avath*  vice- 

conducted  Victor  Herbert’s  own  orchestra  tlon  is:  president.  * **  ^tonlo 

of  one  hundred.  ' presidents,  Otto  H.  ^ l, 

Some  of  Herbert’s  favorite  songs  were  Stella,  Harry  Harkness  Hartley  Jen- 

sung  by  Esther  Nelson,  Charles  Hart,  Peel;  secretary,  -lyarburg:  and 

Armand  Vecsey,  Ruth  Welch,  Frederid  kins;  treasurei,  ® Giannlni.  F.  H. 

Fradkin,  Fred  Stone,  Walter  Wolff  and  Walter  Damrosch.  A.  H.  William 

Fritz!  Scheff,  while  piano  solos  were  La  Guardia,  Ste  ano  - scoW- 
played  by  Werner  Janssen  and  Rudolphj  Church  Osborn,  Sonneck,  Josef 

Frlml.  Others  whose  names  appeared  on  Frank  -A.  Seiberllng,  . ‘ j j.gj.gj,ani. 

the  long  program  were  Milton  Susklndi  Stransky  and  George 
Adam  Carroll,  Edgar  Fairchild,  Charles  “ 

Purcell  and  Prank  Moulan.  Auguston  

Thomas,  one  of  Victor  Herbert’s  closest  SiflQerS  Interpret 
associates,  made  a speech  which  could  only  j , 

have  come  from  the  heart  of  a friend.  I Silherta  Program 

Rhea  SILBERTA  ln^ited  a 
company  of  famous  singers 
to  Interpret  a programme  of  her 
^impositions  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania last  nlghL  Carmela 
Ponselle,  recently  engaged  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
was  heard  In  four  mezzo-soprano 
songs.  Hortense  Barnhardt- 
Jones,  contralto:  Madeline  Erb- 
land,  coloratura  soprano;  Maria 
Rosamund,  dramatic  soprano, 
and  John  Carroll,  baritone,  sang, 
and  the  composer,  In  a Pantasle 
Ballad,  proved  her  ability  at  the 
piano  as  well  as  her  Inventive 
skill. 

: Lucie  Stern  H 


Last  Sunday  Symphony  Concert 
The  second  season  of  the  Sunday  Sym- 
phonic Society  was  brought  to  a close  by 
its  twelfth  free  concert  in  the  Criterion 
Theatre,  yesterday,  with  .Toslah  Zuro  con- 
ducting. The  Adagio  from  Vivaldi’s  Con- 
certo in  A Minor  opened  the  program,  and 
It  was  followed  by  the  Fifth  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,  performed  with  stirring 
effect.  Dr.  George  H.  Gartlan,  supervisor 
of  music  for  the  Board  of  Education,  who 
spoke  at  the  concert,  used  as  his  text  his 
conception  of  Beethoven's  composition. 
Mr.  Zuro,  In  his  farewell  address,  an- 
nounced that  the  concerts  of  the  Sunday 
.Symphonic  Society  would  be  re.surned  in 
October.  He  thanked  his  audience  for 
its  patronage.  The  prize  of  $100  for 
the  original  composition  submitted  in  the 
American  Composers’  contest  held  by  the 
society  and  best  liked  by  the  audiences, 
was  awarded  to  'VVilly  Stahl  for  his  Ro- 
mantic Concerto  in  which  he  played  the 
violin  solo  -when  It  wa.s  performed,  several 


By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

ONLY  once  in  years  does  a 
promising  prodigy  of  the 
piano  prove  to  be  a real  wonder- 
child.  That  exception  Is  Lucie 


stern,  the  eleven-year^iia  gin  oi 
vrhose  vrork  Josel  Hofmann  re- 
cenUy  said.  “It  Is  the  rarest 
talent  of  any  child  I ever  heard.” 
Yesterday  afternoon  Lucie  gave 
a recital  under  the  patronage  of 
several  distinguished  members  of 
society.  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Kobler,  a 
most  active  patron  of  the  event, 
loaned  the  drawing  room  of  her 
Park  avenue  house  and  it  was 
there  that  a brilliant  audience  ' 
heard  Lucie  in  a varied  and  ex- 
acting programme.  j 

Looking  at  the  child’s  shy,  | 
baby  face,  one  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared  for  the  almost  mature  | 
talent  that  prompted  her  small,  j 
sensitive  fingers  in  keyboard  ^ 
problems.  Moreover,  seated  in  a 
salon  ornamented  with  superb 
objects  of  art  and  antique  tapes- 
tries from  royal  palaces^  the  tiny 
musician  was  undoubtedly  in- 
spired to  her  best  efforts. 

She  courtesied  demurely  to  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  her  au- 
dience and  then,  with  assurance 
and  artistry  far  beyond  her  years, 
began  the  Bach  Tauslg  Taccata 
and  Fugue.  Just  like  her  older 
colleagues,  Lucie  paid  a brief 
tribute  to  the  nervousness  that 
invariably  intrudes  at  the  open- 
ing of  a programme.  But  the 
Toccata  was  only  a few  bars 
along  and  the  Fugue  still  a future 
promise  when  she  was  in  full 
command  of  her  remarkable  tech- 
nique, and  gave  a surprisingly 

adequate  interpfi^ation’''orTS« 
composition. 

Her  auditors  actually  sat  up  In 
amazement  and  pleasure  when 
she  played  the  first  of  her  Chopin 
group.  The  Impromptu  was  read 
not  only  with  surprising  agility 
but  with  a sense  of  tone  color  and 
shading  that  charmed  the  ear  and  | 
delighted  the  senses.  \ 

The  nocturne  that  followed  j 
was  charged  with  feeling  so  sin-  j 
cere  and  dramatic  that  one  al- 
most questioned  the  youth  and  j 
inexperience  of  the  performer. 

These  qualities  and  others,  | 
carrying  messages  of  style  intel- 
ligence an^  understanding, 
marked  her  reading  of  Chopin’s 
A flat  Ballade;  Scriabine’s  Noc- 
turne, for  left  hand;  the  Balaki-i 
rew-Glinka  “L’  Alouette,”  and 
Liszt’s  Polonaise.  ^ 


Los  Angeles  to  Hear 

ISep  Work  hy  Rudhyar 


' By  OBIN  DOWNES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Cal.,  July  21. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Wood  as 
conductor  of  a week’s  con- 
certs at  Hollywood  Bowl  did 
not  go  uncelebrated.  Curiosity 
concerning  .the  "personality”  and 
methods  of  a distinguished  European 
musician,  who  had  not  conducted  in 
this  country  sipce  he  visited  New 
York  in  the  season  of  1904-05  and  who 
had  never  been  heard  on  the  Western 
coast,  was  ripe,  manifesting  itself  in  I 
somewhat  spectacular  fashion.  The 
odd  twenty-five  thousand  calculated 
as  the  maximum  audience  of  the  con- 
certs of  the  preceding  week  swelled 
with  Sir  Henry’s  appearance  to  thirty  j 
thousand  or  more;  an  audience  spread 
over  literally  acres  of  ground,  gath-  j 
ered  and  seated  before  the  opening  of 
the  first  Wood  concert  of  July  14, 
and  making  audible  its  impatience. 

- ■ - i-r.  +1.0 

J gjj.  Henry  had  wished  particularly  xo 
present  some  modem  English  music, 
and  it  was  typical  of  the  direction  of 
the  Bowl  concerts  that  in  this  ten- 
dency he  was  not  restrained  but  en- 
couraged. The  muslo  performed  was 
in  some  instances  unfamiliar  in  New 
York,  as,  for  example,  Ethel  Smythe’s 
"On  the  Cliffs  of  Cornwall”  and  what 
was  called  the  ‘‘Luring  Scene  from 
Rutland  Boughton’s  opera  ‘‘The  Im- 
mortal Hour.” 

Three  move*ients  from  Holst’s 
“Planets”  and  Vaughan  WHUams’p 
“London”  symphony  represented,  to 
an  Easterner,  more  familiar  ground. 


A/ 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  5 
‘ Special  Correspondence 

The  summer  season  of  eight  j 
weeks  of  symphony  concerts  in 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  closed  with 
an  average  attendance  of  20,000 
nightly.  The  feature  of  this  season’s 
concerts  has  been  the  distinguished 
^uest  conductors.  Fritz  Reiner  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  opened  the 
series.  The  next  week  Sir  Henry 
Wood  conducted  and  presented  some 
interesting  English  novelties.  Sec- 
ond only  to  Sir  Henry  Wood  in  his 
appeal  to  the  audience  was  Willem 
van  Hoogstraten,  whose  sincerity, 
mastery  of  the  orchestra  and  splen- 
did program  building  won  the  instant 
admiration  of  a discriminating  out- 
of-door  audience.  Walter  Henry 
Rothwell  conducted  his  own  orches- 
tra for  the  first  time  out-of-doors. 
Rudolph  Ganz  was  guest  for  a week, 
and  the  series  closed  with  a .week 
given  to  Alfred  Hertz,-  who  was  the 
conductor  of  the  first  season  of 
Hollywood  Bowl  concerts. 

Howard  Hanson  appeared  twice  as 
composer-conductor.  He  gave  “Lux 
Aeterna,”  written  during  his">»»' 
journ  in  Rome,  and  the  premifere  of 
his  “Nordic”  Symphony.  This' young 
AmeVican  undoubtedly  has  great 
talent.'^taT  and  strongly  built  is 
this  symphony,  dedicated  to  the 
north  countries  of  his  forefathers. 
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Symphony  Season 
I A-  at  Fairmount  Park 
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Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
NEW  YORK.  July  30— Among  the 
works  to  be  presented  at  the  con- 
cert of  the  New  Music  Society  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  in  Oc- 
tober, Arthur  Bliss  conducting,  is  D. 
Rudhyar's  “The  ^urge  of  Fire,  t le 
score  of  which  the  composer  lately 

showed  to  a representative  of  The 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  It  bears 
he  sub-title.  “Symphonic  Trilogy 
for  Small  Orchestra.”  and  it  cans 
for  three  pianos,  quartet  of  strings,. 

trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet  and  bassoon. 

The  purpose  of  the  three  pianos, 
Mr.  Rudhyar  explained,  is  to  pro- 
duce a sea  of  sound  under  the 
string  and  wind  instruments.  “The 
modern  orchestra,”  said  he,  “has 
no  foundation  of  tone.  The  great 
string  section  does  not  really 
answer  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  merely  an  enlarged  quartet  of  in- 
struments calculated,  by  structure, 
for  contrapuntal  use.  Each  voice,  no 
matter  how  much  augmented  in  vol- 
ume, remains  independent. 

“Take,  in  contrast  with  the  music 
of  our  tradition,  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  or  that  of  the  Javanese. 
There  you  hear  gongs  and  drums, 
giving  a mass  of  continuous  vibra- 
tion or  “esonance.  I should  like  in 
my  piece  to  get  the  same  sort  of 
effect,  Though  I am  aware  that 
piat  will  serve  my  purpose  but 
partially.  I would  prefer  to  have 
numbers  of  bells,  which  w'ould  give 
me  a livelier  tone. 

•Speaking  of  a foundation  for  the 
orchestra,  Wagner  w'as  seeking  to 
obtain  it  in  his  extensive  develop- 
ments of  the  brass  section.  A 
groundwork  of  tone  upon  which 
melodic  lines  can  be  traced — that  is 
• he  thing.”  W.  P.  T. 


PHILADELPHIA,  Aug.  29  (Special 
Correspondence)  — The  fourth  sea-1 
son  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  closed  after  the 
most  successful  year  of  its  existence. 
This  organization  is  maintained  by 
tfi‘^"’city  to  give  free  concerts  in  the 
Lemon  Hill  auditorium  in  Fairmount 
Park,  under  the  management  of 
Louis  A.  Mattson,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  concerts  are  given  every  eve- 
ning  for  six  weeks,  and  the  personnel  | 
of  the  orchestra  is  made  up  chiefly  i 
from  the  members  of  the  Philadel-j 
phia  Orchestra.  This  season  six  of 
the  “firsts”  played  in  the  Park  con-| 

There  were  three  conductors  this  J 
season:  Alexander  Smallens,  con- 

ductor of  the  Civic  Opera  Company 
of  this  city;  Henry  Hadley,  assistant 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  and  Richard  j 
Hageman,  formerly  conductor  of  thCj 
Metropolitan  and  the  Chicago  Opera 
Companies.  Mr,  Smallens  conducted 
one  week.  Dr.  Hadley  two  and  Mr, 
Hageman  three  weeks. 

The  concerts  were  attended  by 
overflow  crowds  every  evening,  the 
attendance  at  the  closing  concert 
reaching  16,000  persons  The  aver- 
age attendance  was  about  6500. 

The  program  was  interesting 
throughout.  Every  Friday  evening 
was  “Symphony  Night,”  that  is,  the 
only  concert  of  the  ■«'eek  at  which  an 
entire  symphony  was  played.  On  the 
last  of  the  symphony  iiignis,  Mr. 
Hageman  tried  the  experiment  of 
playing  two  spmphonies,  with  a 
symphonic  poem  as  the  third  number. 
The  symphonies  were  the  third  of 
Brahms  and  the  fourth  of  TschaiT 
kowsky,  and  the  symphonic  poem 
the  “Don  Juan”  of  Richard  Strauss. 
The  experiment  was  successful,  and 
it  is  likely  that  next  year  there  will 
be  several  concerts  at  which  two 
symphonies  will  be  performed.  Thei 
symphonies  played  at  the  other  con- 
certs this  season  were  Brahms’  No.  1, 
Hadley’s  “Youth  and  Life,”  Brahms' 
No.  3,  Beethoven’s  No.  7 and  Gold-; 
mark’s  “Rustic  Wedding.” 

Several  novelties  were  performed, 
during  the  season.  Among  these  were' 
several  works  in  the  smaller  forms 
I by  Mr.  Hadley;  “Emperor  Jones,”  a 
“tone  portrait”  by  William  Schroeder,, 
la  young  New  England  composer;  a 
* symphonic  poem,  “Atlantis.”  by  Otto 
! Mueller  of  this  city,  and  a member  i 
of  the  Park  Orchestra,  and  the  r.r»- 


The  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company,  now’  aistnuutuie, 
succulent  morsels  at  the  Century  Theater,  enjoyed  last  evening 
some  hours  of  more  than  its  usual  prosperity.  The  opera  was 
“Madama  Butterfly,”  which  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  in- 
terest for  some  portion  of  the  populace.  Or  perhaps  there 
are  still  people  to  go  to  hear  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  performance  served  to  intro-———  ' 

duce  Giuliano  Oliver,  Mr.  Gallo’s  new  | He  has  thus  far  been  unable  to  find 


tenor,  who  failed  to  make  his  debut 
on  Tuesday  evening  because  his  cos- 
tumes w'ere  still  in  the  Custom  House 
Possibly  they  were  there  ev'en  last 
night,  for  the  perfidious  Lieut.  B.  F.  I 
Pinkerton  wore  the  uniform  of  an  en-  i 
sign.  This,  however,  had  . no  effect  I 
on  the  plot.  The  rank  of  a gay  de-  j 
ceiver  is  of  no  importance.  ■ 

Mr.  Oliver  Is  said  to  be  a Spaniard. , 
He  disclosed  two  peculiarities  of  true  | 
Spanish  tenor  type.  He  prolonged  all 
high  tones  without  regard  for  rhythm 
and  he  hung  far  out  over  the  foot-  j 
lights  addressing  his  Impassioned  re- 1 
marks  to  the  audience  and  bestowing 
scant  attention  bn  his  fellow  singers. 
He  sang  with /a  strong,  but  very  dry 
voice,  with  energy  and  with  generally 
good  intonation.  The  audience  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  methods. 

Mme.  Taraakl  Miura  was  the  Cto- 
CioSan.  She  has  made  a career  out 
of  this  role  in  which  she  looks  Jap-, 
anese  because  she  is.  Her  singing  lasi\ 
evening  was  very  gentle  and  some-  j 
times  apart  from  the  pitch.  Her  act- 1 
ing  was  just  what  It  always  has  been, 
quite  Incomprehensible  to  the  unin- 
formed Occidental,  but  perhaps  full  of 
significance  to  the  lady’s  compatriots. 

Mario  Valle  was  the  Sharptess,  a 
role  In  which  he  acquitted  himself 
with  credit  Mr.  Cure!  was  a good 
Ooro  and  Mr.  de  Biasl  as  the  Bonze 
vociferously  launched  the  family 
curse  on  the  soprano.  Mr.  Peroni 
conducted. 


any  who  did. 

It  has  always  been  his  understand- 
ing, gained  chiefly  from  conversation 
with  the  great  terfor,  that  Tann- 
haeuser  ivas  one  of  the  two  Wagner- 
ian roles  he  would  not  sing.  The 
other  was  Siegmund.  His  objection 
to  them  was  that  the  tessitura  was 
too  low. 

It  does  indeed  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  voice  Ideally  suited 
to  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux.  would 
hardly  be  at  homo  in  the  heavy  ranges 
of  TannhaeuSer  of  Siegmund.  Yet  there 
are  several  writers  of  musical  annals 
who  are  certain  that  they  heard  M. 
de  Reszke  sing  the  music  of  the  wan- 
dering minstrel.  The  writer  hereof 
will  be  grateful  to  any  one  of  them 
who  will  put  him  on  the  track  of  the 
record  of  such  a performamce. 


Roles  of  Jean  de  Hesz.lte. 

The  legend  of  Jean  do  Reszke’s 
Tannhaeuser  persists.  Only  a week 
ago  an  article  was  copied  , in  a local 
new'spaper  from  the  Paris  Figaro  and 
in  this  again  it  was  said  that  before 
crossing  the  threshold  of  his  new 
artistic  temple  In  “Tristan  und 
Isolde”  M.  de  Reszke  had  sung  Tann- 
haeuser in  Italian. 

Perhaps  he  did.  But  the  editor  of 
the  musical  department  of  The  Sun 
has  no  record  of  this  achievement. 
He  will  bo  grateful  to  any  person 
who  will  give  him  the  date  and  place 
of  the  performance  and  furnish  him 
with  the  names  of  the  singers  who 
appeared  as  Elizabeth,  Wolfram, 
Venus  and  the  Landgrave.  The  writer 
never  heard  M.  de  Re.szke  sing  Tann- 
haeuser either  In  Italian  or  G<  rman. 


This  number,  which  mercifully 
opened  the  program,  was  Mr.  Sower- 
by’s  sonata  in  B flat  for  violin  and 
piano.  The  work  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city  but  had  already 
been  played  in  Rome  at  the  time  Mr. 
Sowerby  was  in  residence  at  the 
American  Academy  in  the  Eternal  City. 
The  local  revelation  of  the  compesition 
was  heard  xvith  attention  by  a'^ood 
liized  audiefice  and  received  the  ben- 
Ison  of  applause. 

The  sonata  commands  respect  and 
admiration.  In  the  first  place,  while 
it  betrays  the  bending  of  the  knee  at 
the  altars  of  some  contemporaneous 
gods,  it  speaks  in  accents  indisputably 
those  of  Sowerby.  The  composer  has 
rhythm,  melody  and  harmony.  He 
writes  long  and  fluent  cantilenas 
which  are  not  only  grateful  to  the 
violin  but  are  pleasing  to  the  listener. 
Sometimes  they  wa^m  with  Imagina 
tion  and  pulsate  with  poetic  feeling. 

The  more  aggressive  portions  of  the  | 
work  have  vigor  and  character.  But  | 
they  seemed  last  evening  to  possess, 
less  spontaneity  than  the  slower  pas-  | 
sages.  The  harmonies  of  the  com- ' 
position  are  modern,  of  course,  but 
they  are  excellently  planned  (|0  give 
color  and  substance.  The  principal 
shortcoming  of  the  sonata  appeared 
to  be  a tendency  to  discursiveness. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  prolongations 
were  inevitable  in  the  composer’s 


srtipme  of  development,  hut  some- 
times they  fall  to  ereate  Ju.'ii  that  im- 
precision. The  work  was  well  played. 

The  other  numbers  were  D'Anibro- 
.sio’s  B minor  conoerto,  Chausson's 
•Poeme,"  a pa.sisjustglia  by  Harriot 
liovy,  "Arahesque"  by  Edward  Collins, 
Brahms’s  F*  minor  waltz  transcribed 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  the  violinist’s  own 
“'Serenade  Burlesque"  and  a brand  new 
".lazzetto"  by  our  own  Samuel  Gard- 
ner. 


6/-  ^ ^ 
Mr.  Corigllano  s Violin  Recital. 
John  Corigliano  started  what  p'oni- 
Isps  to  be  Aeolian  Hall’s  Intsie.st  .sea- 
son with  a \ lolln  recitad  ycslcrday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Corigllano  is  a yoiin.; 
1 man  who  made  a creditable  deb  u 
■;  about  four  years  ago,  since  whii.':i 
■ time  lie  lias  submitted  himself  to  th" 
i corrective  tutclasc  of  Prof.  Leopold 
I Auer,  the  dudy  of  modern  violin  play- 
, ing.  Through  lliis  association  Mr 
! Corigliano  seems  to  have  luollti'd 
I much.  His  bowing  is  . smoother,  nis 
j Intonation  surer,  and  all  the.  rough 
I edges  have  been  planed  down  and 
' finished  off. 

The  only  tn.nhl  is  that  Mr.  Corig- 
I liano  seems  unable  to  rid  bimsolf  of 
the  appraising  shadow  of  bis  tcacbcr. 

He  played  yesterday  in  the  manner 
of  a pupil  who  had  prepared  a dif- 
ficult program  and  was  more  ion 
corned  with  bis  P’s  and  Q’s  than  the 
free  expression  of  his  idea  of  tlie 
music.  Tie  was  too  careful  abotit 
ei  erc'tliing.  M lien  there  w*ere  octavo.s 
to  play  he  sacrificed  the  tempo  of 

tlie  passage  in  hi.s’  anxiety  to  play 
them  in  lune.  Now,  ihaying  in  tune  is 
commendable.  But  it’s  belter  to  play^ 
a couple  of  notes  our  of  ttme  llian  i 
interfere  witli  the  rush  of  a musical 
phra.se. 

One  of  the  es.sential.i  of  art  is  dar-  j 
ine.  and  Mr.  Corigliano  never  dare.s.  | 
His  way  of  playing  has  the  merit,  of 
clean  technica!  exhibition.  What  is 
lost  is  tlie  boldness,  the  confident 
initiative  that  shcfuld  make  the  per- 
formance of  a worl;  the  aiitiioritalive 
oxiirc.ssion  of  the  per.soifality  of  the 
iitlst.  T'eihaiis  Mr.  Corigliano  will 
ahic\('  that,  in  time. 

The  program  included  the  Sonata  for 
violin  and  piano  of  Saint-Saens  ini 
whicli  the  violinist  liad  t.he  valuable  | 
a.ssistancc  of  Harry  Kaufman,  who  | 
al.sG  officiated  at  the  i>iano  for  the  rc.st  i 
of  the  recital.  The  short  concerto  of  j 
Conus  gave  .Mr.  Cori.gliano  an  oppor-  I 
tunity  to  show  a fine  tochnicn)  equip- 
ment and  ti.  tone  of  considerable  i 
beauty.  Toward  the  cipi  there  wore  | 
the  u.-^ual  groups  of  .small  pieces  with! 
Wicniaw.ski’.s  brilliant  Scherzo  'I’aran- 
telle  for  a finish. 


By  OUN  DOWNES. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
WORCESTER,  Mass.,  Oct,  8. — ^There 
has  usually  been  in  the  past  a marked 
difference  of  quality  between  the  choral 
and  orchestral  concerts  given  at  the 
Worcester  Music  Festival.  The  orches- 
tral programs  of  previous  seasons  were 
interpreted  by  one  conductor,  the  choral 
performances  hy  another.  This  season 
Albert  Stoessel,  directing  the  Music  Fes- 
tival for  the  first  time.  Is  Interpreter  of 
an  the  programs.  He  appeared  this 
afternoon  aa  orchestral  conductor  for  the 
first  time  before  a Worcester  audience, 
following  an  opening  performance  of 
Mendellsohn’s  "Elijah’’  with  the 
Worcester  chorus  and  able  soloists,  de- 
clared by  the  oldest  Inhabitant  to  be  one 
of  the  best  performances  of  this  work 
given  In  the  stxty-slx  seasons  of  this 
festival’s  existence. 

Mr.  Stoessel  not  only  made  an  Innova- 
tion by  conducting  the  chorus  at  one 
concert  and  the  orchestra  at  the  next; 
^e  did  a thing  more  Important  and  rec- 
ord-breaking; he  injected  a considerable 
element  of  modernity  into  the  orchestral 
program.  To  audiences  of  New  York, 
Boston  or  Paris  the  "Flre-Blrd”  suite  of 
Stravinsky  Is  not  fiew,  or  even,  today 
particularly  modem.  It  was  heard  this 
afternoon  for  the  first  time  In  Worces- 
ter. So  were  the  “Two  Assyrian  Pray- 
ers” for  solo  voice  and  orchestra  of 
Frederick  Jacobi,  the  solo  soprano  part 
being  sung  by  Florence  Easton.  Other 
items  of  the  program  were  less  alarm- 
ing to  established  precedent.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  ■"Spanish  Caprice,”  Saint- 
Saetis’s  simiphonic  poem  “Rovet  D’Om- 
phale,”  the  "Polonaise”  and  "Badlnerle” 
from  Bach’s  B minor  suite,  -with  Georges 
Barrere  as  solo  flutist,  and  the 'Dvorak 
*Caxnlval”  overture. 

Mr.  Jacobi’s  Compositions. 

Try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  feel  fren- 
zied enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Jacobi’s  com- 
psltlons  heard  today  though  his  second 


■’ITayer”  has  nicrlta  not  equallvil  B^tlie 
flrat.  “The  second  la  inoro  Inventive  and 
more  genuinely  dramatic  In  character. 
The  texts  of  these  two  prayers  arg 
taken  from  translations  from  ancient  In- 
.sorlptlons  found  by  Mr.  Jacobi  In  the 
library  of  I lie  Collogo  of  Colorado.  Tlie 
first  prayer  is  to  Islitar,  a.s  she  is 
spelled  hy  Mr-  Jacobi’s  translators.  No 
doubt  the  same  niythoUiglcal  being  as 
that  Is.Mar  discovi  rod  and  upotliooBlzud 
by  'Vincent  D’Indy  in  lil.s  cclcbratod  or- 
chestral variations.  I.shtar  cr  Istar,  the 
Vcnu.s  of  the  A.ssyrlans,  was  worshlppod 
in  two  guises,  us  goddess  of  love  and 
fertility  and  as  goddess  of  war.  It  is 
to  the  goddos*  of  War  tliat  tlie  prayer 
set  by  Mr.  Jacobi  Is  addressoil.  The  sec- 
ond prayer  is  to  Btl-Marduk,  the  Jup- 
iter. the  thundercr,  the  all-powerful  of 
the  Babylonians. 

This  second  prayer  has  contrasts  of 
text  and  word  not  presentort  by  Ui»  flr.st. 
It  has  more  musical  .siibstanoo.  more 
life,  contrast,  and  1s  belter  written.  The 
proportion,  and  last  verse,  ope' of  hiim- 
hleaess  and  supplication  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  terrible  pod.  was  sung  witli  par-’ 
tlcular  tonal  beauty  and  effect  by  Miss 
Easton,  who  had  a difficult,  ungrateful 
task  to  perform.  But  how  mucli  value 
have  these  two  pieces  a.s  actual  music 
and  as  individual  expression?  There  are 
harsh  discords,  outcry  and  rumpus  of 
the  orchestra.  Tile  sworn  resolve  to  be 
primitive  and  barbaric  forces  these 
effects.  But  a text  less  old  than  that 
of  the  Assyrians  would  have  served  Mr. 
Jacobi  equally  well,  and  In  all  prob- 
ability better  than  this  one,  since  it 
would  have  been  nearer  the  actual  tex- 
ture of  his  music. 

Hi.s  music  Is  essentially  not  ultra- 
modern. It  has  a so-called  "romanuc” 
rather  tha,n  genuinely  "modernistic” 
nature;  it  i.s.  more  remindful  of  the 
dramatic  declam* lion  and  the  stormy 
orchestra  of  Richard  Wagner  than  of 
either  a grim  and  prophetic  past  or  any 
very  exciting  suggestions  of  a future. 
In  a word,  tho  writer  did  not  find  orig- 
inality or  any  very  convincing  con- 
temporaneousness in  this  "Prayers”  of 
Jacobi. 

If  the  afternoon’s  program  hinted  at  a 
wicked  modernism  the  first  half  of  this 
evening's  program  exemplified  It.  This 
program  offered  a notable  series  of 
choral  works,  begrinning  with  choruses 
from  Moussorgsky’s  "Khovantchina” 
and  Joshua  NaJvlne.  Heard  for  the  first 
time  In  Worcester,  continuing  -with 
tliree  choral  hymns  from  the  "Rig 
"Veda”  by  Gustav  Holst,  performed  for 
the  first  time  In  America,  and  conclud- 
ing with  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony— 
a program  to  test  any  conductor  and 
chorus. 

Of  the  performance  of  the  symphony 
more  can  be  said  in  a later  Issue.  More 
than  can  now  be  said  in  the  red-pepper 
hour  between  the  end  of  a performance  i 
and  the  New  York  end  of  a telegraph 
Wlirc  may  be  Indited  on  a later  occasion 
concerning  the  music  of  Moussorgsky 
and  Holst.  That  of  Moussorgsky  has 
been  heard  in  New  York.  The  "Plaint 
of  -the  People,”  from  Khovantchina.” 
possesses  within  Its  limited  compass  the 
s.ame  blend  of  folk  melody  and  choral 
effects,  alternating  with  passages  of 
■weak  and  frittering  effort  which  dls 
guish  the  opera  itself.  This  opera,  which 
we  have  seen,  is  not  a worthy  example 
of  Moussorgsky’s  genius,  but  ft  has  curl 
ous  and  persisting  music.  It  haunts  the 
ears  after  It  has  sounded,  because  of 
what  it  Implied  but  did  not  fulfill. 
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TOlHFORDHARRmEARD 

iPianiat  Gives  a Recital  at 
' Aeolian  Hall. 

'I’omCord  Harris,  a piaiilsi.  who  was 
lie.ani'  hero  a year  ago,  gave  a recital 
last  evening  In  Aeolian  Hall.  'J'hc 
roast  beet  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  the  Brahms  sonata  in  K 
.sharp  minor,  two  choral  preludes  of 
Biich,  "Mortify  Us  by  Thy  Ootloness" 
and  "In  Thee  Wo  Pvejolce,”  the  flr.st 
(ranscrlbed  by  Hummel  and  the  sec- 
ond by  Busoni.  After  these  followed 
pieces  hy  Havel,  Albcnlz,  McDowell, 
Hiapounov,  Chopin  and  Liszt. 

The  program  was  one  culling  for  a 
display  of  re.source  somewhat  larger 
than  Mr.  Harris  had  at  his  command. 
He  is  a good  piani.st,  but  not  one  who 
projects  beyond  the  front  line  either 
an  amazing  artistic  force  or  a coii- 
qiiering  iiersonality.  He  is  .sound, 
musician'.y  and  tasteful.  lie  plays  as 
one  who  knows  what  is  what  and 
why.  This  in  itself  is  ho  small  ac- 
complishment. But  something  more 
is  necessary  to  a stirring  of  the 
waters  of  public  apathy. 

Mr.  Harris  has  a solid  technic  and 
a tone  of  normal  quality.  One  could 
wish  for  a little  more  of  the  juice  of 
human  feeling  in  the  tone,  but  mel-  j 
low  singing  ciuality  is  something 
beyond  a pianist’s  reach  despite  his  I 
hohorable  efforts.  In  tlie  perform- 
' ance  of  tho  Bach,  choral  preludes 
there  was  a nice  appreciation  of  the 
j organ  origin  of  the  music.  But  to 
reiterate  the  ancient  hnd  porenially 
futile  plaint,  why  do  Busohis  and 
others  regard  it  as  necessary  to  tran- 
scribe Bach's  organ  music  fijr  the 
piano?  They-^say  it  is  because  people 
do  not  hear  it  playe  don  the  organ. 
But  a/e  they  hearing  it  when  it  is 
played  on  a piano?  Why  not  perform 
it  on  a collection  of  wind  instruments! 
planned  . af  Per  the  patterns  of , Stra- 
vinsky? 

Alt  of  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Tomford  Harris,  a nentirely  worthy 
pianist,  who  can  be  heaircl  with  inter- 
est by  those  fond  of  piano  playjng 
hone.stly  good  and  not  of  superlative 
character.  The  audience — well,  of 
course,  it  was  all  there  and  had  stout 
Hands. 
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Mario  V.'dle  g vi  .'..rtor- 

Barnaba,  with  ."Stella  dt  M.  ...  f.,,urn 
and  Pietro  d.  Biaai  aI  o As  tr  . 
blind  mother,  P rnic.  '•-.aikr  . 
very  commem  ■ h wc"U.  '•  r- . 

Gurci  and  Cervi  conipl.-’  4 th-  . 

Mr.  Pcrniii  coniluri  Ing. 

The  Pavley-iJukrianak'  ^ll-  "Iia:--  « 
nf  the  Hours,”  proved,  t /ear,  a 

marked  a**et  of  tV..-  pv;  manr-- 
lore  an  audience  nf  ■/:  ry  good  iiz* 

"Talea  of  Hoffmann"  v m off-  ri-.l  ye 
terday  afternoon  by  th  .San  Carlo 

Grand  Opera  Company  in  rather  ’ 
sparsely  populated  c entur.  The  I 
and  sung  in  the  bilingual  manm  r which 
the  San  Carlo  find*  nocesaary  for  It 
French  offerings,  tho  men  prim  Ipr.lr 
Binging  in  Italian,  tho  women  in  Frencli. 

Giuhano  Oliver  was  announced  ae  ! 
Hoffmann,  but  the  singer  who  actually  i 
played  the  part  proved  to  be  an  inter- 
esting veteran — Giuseppe  Agoatini,  who 
sang  the  role  of  Rodolfo  in  ”I.a  Ho- 
home”  with  the  barnstorming  company 
which  gave  the  Piccini  work  its  Ameri- 
can premiere  in  1898.  Besides  singinv 
that  part  for  the  fir.st  time  in  .N’o.v 
Fork  at  Wallnek’s  Theater  in  .May  of 
that  year,  he  proved  a providential  mb 
stitute  for  Caruso  in  that  part  at  th 
Metropolitan  in  1903. 

Mr.  Agostini  proved,  yesterday  after- 
noon, experienced  in  action,  wh'le  hie 
voice,  not  entirely  free  from  the  ef 
fects  of  time,  yet  showed  some  present 
and  suggested  considerable  past 
strength  and  resonance,  though  some 
top  notes  sometimes  went  rather  astray. 

The  performance  seemed,  in  general, 
father  indifferent.  Josephine  Lucchto  ; 
did  very  creditable  work  as  Olympia ; 
and  Antonia;  Gladys  Axraan  was,  vocal- 
ly, a rather  reserved  Giuletta,  with  ' 
Bernice  Schalker  as  Nicklausse,  Pietro 
de  Biasi  as  Miracle  and  Giuseppe  Inter  i 
rante  very  commendable  as  Coppelius. 
Frances  Morosini  and  Messrs.  Cervi. 
purci  and  De  Cesare  completed  the 
cast,  with  Carlo  Peroni  conducting. 

Negotiations  between  Fortune  Gal!., 
and  Mme.  Gan.ia  Walska  regarding  her 
appearance  with  the  San  Carlo  Tuesday 
in  “Butterfly”  are  in  progres.s,  it  wa-= 
said  yesterday  by  those  in  touch  both 
with  the  impresario  and  with  Mme 
Walska.  To-night’s  opera  will  be 
“Rigoletto,”  with  Miss  Lucchesc  and 
Mr.  Oliver. 


Battle  Hymn  Stirs  the  Blood. 

But  the  Battle  Hymn  from  ’’Jashua 
Navlne,”  with  the  wild  contralto  song 
and  the  powerful  Hebraic  character  of 
the  music,  is  a work  to  stir  the  blood 
and  bring  visions.  It  is  Moussorgsky  at 
the  height  of  his  strength  and  Inven- 
tion, his  compelling  irregularity,  his 
rhythlmlcal  novelty  and  force,  and  sur- 
passing dramatic  feeling.  In  this  per- 
formance, also,  the  chorus  gave  a spe- 
cial Indication  of  what  It  has  done  in 
rehearsal  and  can  do  in  concert  for 
Mr.  Stoessel.  , 

The  singing  had  youthful  fire  and 
tonal  brilliancy,  at  the  same  time  it  was 
characterized  by  authority  and  control 
on  the  part  of  the  conductor.  It  is  also 
truff  that  in  more  than  one  case  there 
was  Indicated  a new  enthusiasm  and 
responseness  on  the  part  of  .singers 
whom,  it  was  feared,  hsid  relapsed  hope- 
le.s.?ly  Into  complacence  and  routine.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  hymns  of  Holst 
made  a first  impression  comparable  for 
vitality,  originality  and  inspiration  with 
the  preceding  music  of  Moussorgsky. 
But  there  is  too  wide  a gap  between 
these  composers  for  such  a matter  tp 
determine  their  rank  or  value. 
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Few  represoiitative.s  of  the  champiojj 
havy  liail  voices  of  better  quality  than 
Francesco  Tafiiro.  who  sang  the  par’ 
la.st  evening,  but  he  seemed  most  o! 
the  time  to  be  disinterested  specta- 
tor of  tho  cotiiplicated  proceedings. 
Anna  Fitziu’s  Klsn  changes  not  With 
the  season.s.  It  retain.s  it.s  vocal  iin- 
’ j certainties  and  its  emotional  calm, 
jjl^tella  de  Mctte  made  Ortrvrl  the  sex-_ 
1 1 less  woman  designed  h.v  Wagner  an-J 
1 1 sang  her  music  tolerably.  • 


New  Russian  String  Quartci  • - 
NEW  CH.AMBER  MUSIC  organiza- 
tion called  "The  Russian  String 
Quartet"  xvill  be  heard  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Hotel  Majestic  this  evening.  As 
its  name  suggests,  it  is  all  Russian,  and 
tho  members  are  musicians  who  have 
won  distinction  In  their  own  country 
as  well  as  in  that  of  their  adoption. 

The  leader,  Joseph  Piastre  Boriszoff,  the 
well  known  concert  violinist,  was  leader  of 
the  Leopold  Auer  Quartet  in  Petrograd  be- 
fore the  war,  Mr.  Auer  having  given 
special  permission  for  the  use  of  his  name 
to  an  organization  which  bore  a leading 
paj-t  in  th©  musical  life  of  the  Russian 
capital.  The  second  violin  is  Nikolai  Bere- 
fowsky,  composer  as  -n'eH  as  plaj’er.  Mr. 
Cerezow'Sky,  it  will  be  remembered,  tvon  a 
Stadium  concert  award  and  will  be  heard 
this  season  as  a soloist  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  a member. 

Samuel  Stillman,  viola,  has  played  xvith 
leading  symphony  orchestra  in  New  York 
and  is  another  composer,  his  songs,  espe- 
cially, having  won  much  favor.  The  cellist 
is  Basil  Sakharoff,  a player  of  the  first 
rank  who  recently  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Europe  -with  his  brother,  Boris  Sak- 
haroff, and  Miss  Cecilia  Hanson,  liis  sister- 
in-law. 

The  program  will  include  the  Quartet 
in  C Minor,  Op.  18,  No.  4.  by  Beethoven; 
two  sketches  based  on  Indian  themes  by 
Cherles  T.  Orlffe-s,  and  Quartet  No.  2 In 
D Major,  by  A.  Borodin. 
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fedith  De  Lys  Succeeds  I 
In  “La  Gioconda”  Role 

I I 

I Guest  Artist  Dramatically  Ef- 1 

I fective  With  San  Carlo  Com-  j 

I pany  at  Century  | 

I'ffrTiriwfi  if  Jrnrr 

"La  Gioconda”  was  last  night’s  San  j 
I Carlo  opera  at  the  Century  Theater, 

with  a guest  artist,  Edith  De  Lys,  as  i 


De  Muro  Gives  First  Song  Recital 

Bernardo  de  Muro,  the  operatic  tenor, 
made  his  appearance  on  the  concert  stage 
with  Helen  Wait-Gagliasso,  soprano,  as  as- 
I ii^fti  ■ AlLl  "I  Hail  last  night  in 

a ^^grinn  devoted  to  operatic  music. 
De  Muro,  however,  sang  with  the  power 
and  volum  tliat  he  employed  in  his  ap- 
pearances at  the  Manhattan  Opera  Hou.se 
last  May.  There  were  ea.se  and  fluency  in 
his  voicing  -without  the  elements  of  shad- 
ing and  delicacj'  necessari'  to  the  sur- 
roundings. 

Miss  Wait-Gagliasso,  making  her  debut 
possessed  a rich  voice  which  she  employe 
most  admirably.  Her  singing  of  "Caro 
Nome”  from  Rigoletto”  tvas  a gem.  She 
was  also  fine  In  a ’’Carmen”  duet  with  Do 
Muro.  The  concert  was  under  the  au.'- 
pices  of  II  Corriere  del  Bronx. 
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iGirl  Pianist  Plays  Own 
Music  at  Debut 


Mis.s  K-atharine  Gorin,  a yount 
-■Vmerican  pianist,  gave  her  first  New 
, 'York  recital  in  .\eollan  Hall  last  j 
night.  Allas  Gorin  ha.s  received  her! 
arfi.stlc  training  In  this  country  and  . 
more  than  being  a pianl.st.  she  has  ' 
[been  a.scrlhed  a place  of  promise 
'among  leading  American  composers, 
pt  i.s  said,  hy  such  mu.sicat  authorities 
|as  T.hcvinne  and  Sokoloff. 

Miss  Gorin’s  program  consisted  of 
Haydu’s  F minor  variations,  a rhap- 
sody by  Brahms,  a Ciiophi  grouj, 
one  piece  by  lierself.  Rachmaninov’s 
barcarolle  and  two  Uszt  numbers. 
.Rhe  played  commendaWy.  Her  style 
Was  wanting  in  grace  and  brilliance,  ' 
ljul  all  her  work  showed  technical 
ability,  clarity  and  Intelligence.  Her 
own  compo-sttion  in  the  list,  with  the 
title  ’ rve.sage."  was  praiseworthy  for 
no  little  breadth  of  conception  amf 
harmonic  development. 
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Baritone  Dies  Before  Debut 

Gregorie  Teodorescu.  dramatic  bari- 
tone of  the  Royal  Opera  Company  of 
Bucharest.  Roumania,  who  came  to 
this  country  less  than  a month  ago, 
died  last  Tuesday  morning  in  St. 
Mark’s  Hospital.  New  York,  after  un- 
dergoing an  operation  for  gallstones. 
Mr.  Teodorescu  had  been  given  an 
audition  by  Ottokar  Bartik  of  New 
York's  Capitol  Theatre,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  sing  there  this  week,  but 
his  death  prevented  his  American 
debut. 

While  in  Mr.  Bartik’s  office  the  week 
before  last  Mr.  Teodorescu  complained 
of  feeling  ill.  A doctor  was  called  and 
advised  the  singer  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital at  once  for  an  operation.  The 
operation  was  performed  a week  ago 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Benjamin  T.  Tilton. 

The  baritone  was  thirty-seven  years 
old  and  had  sung  Wagnerian  roles  in 
opera  houses  in  Milan,  Florence,  and 
Vienna,  besides  his  native  city. 

Welsh  Clioir  in  Native  Ballads 
Heads  Program  at  Hippodrome 

Opening  the  bill  at  the  Hippodrome 
, this  week  is  the  Royal  Mountain  Ash 
‘ Choir,  comprising  sixteen  men  from 
! Wales  in  a series  of  folk  songs,  with 
encores  of  American  nurnbers.  The 
choir  is  the  seven  times  winner  of  the 
Eisteddfod,  the  annual  Welsh  festival. 

Tom  Brown,  that  melodious  origina- 
tor of  the  Six  Brow-n  Brothers,  has  his 
orchestra  in  a new  act.  Miss  Patricola 
and  Lillian  Shaw,  it  may  be  noted,  have 
lost  none  of  their  charm  and  ability 
since  they  last  appeared.  Val  and  Ernie 
‘ Stanton  contribute  interestingly  to  the 
j art  of  pantalooning.  ij 

“A  Royal  Pretender” 

A capacity  audience  in  the  Shubert  The- 
atre, Newark,  rose  to  its  feet  and  cheered 
the  soldiers’  chorus  of  200  voices  in  the 
first  performance  of  “A  Royal  Pretender, 
which  is  the  ''Prisoner  of  Zenda,”  set  to 
music  by  Sigmund  Romberg.  Mary  Mel- 
lish,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  and  protegee  of  the  late  Enrico 
Caruso,  sang  the  role  of  Princess  Flavla, 
in  the  oast  were  William  Danforth, 
William  Pringle.  .Tames  Marshall,  Mar- 
garet Breen,  Lucille  Arnold,  Maude  Odell, 
John  Clarke,  Douglas  Wood  and  190  others. 
Alfred  Goodman  conducted  the  orchestra. 


MIURA  SINGS  “BUTThHrui. 


^ J'  ih 


Her  Invitation  to  Ganna  Walska  to 
Occupy  a Box  Unaccepted. 

■ -Madame  Butterfly'’  was  sung  last 
evening  at  the  Century  for  the  third 
time  in  the  .San  Carlo  company’s  four 
wi  .'-ks  in  New  York,  and  with  the  same 
Japanese  heroine  who  had  figured  In 
previous  performances.  Crowds  outside 
I th.‘  theatre  doors  and  a packed  lobby 
within  echoeii  with  talk  of  recent  nego- 
tiations for  an  appearance  of  Ganna 
W'alaka  as  Cio-CIo-San.  But  the  pro- 
gr:-ni.',  printed  while  stormy  rehearsals 
iiaii  beep  going  on,  bore  the  name  of 
Anne  Roselle,  another  member  of  the 
troupe,  while  in  the  final  event  it  wa.s 
•“’araakl  Miura  who  sang  when  called 
b;  r on  ‘he  eve  of  a Chicago  engage- 

Mme.  Miura,  by  way  of  extending  an 
live  branch  of  peace,  had  invited  Mme. 
■'a!=ka  to  occupy  a box  last  evening. 
Mi«ny  eurious  eyes,  however,  failed  to 
:i  ■ .ver  thr  other  singer's  presence 
h.  r . The  iilUe  Japanese  prima  don- 
; y .nVrance  was  applauded,  the  more' 
ve'lly  as  she  kept  true  to  pitch 
when  h.  off-stage  chorus  lost  the  key-  ' 
note.  -Mr.  Tafuro  .sang  Pinkerton  and  ^ 
olr.  Valle  tiie  American  Consul.  Mr. 
:-'-i  ,ni  conducted  the  opera,  which  was 
foll',-  /ed  by  the  Pavley-Oukralnsky  Bal-  : 
‘ in  ”T'v  Temple  of  the  Sun,”  to; 
Ippeihev-' ,-ano’s  music,  which  the  '■ 
la-  ■ . arf  repeat  next  December  In  : 

maria  THERESA  APPEARS. 

A fj.  ■ ^ ^ 

Former  Duncan  Dancer  Gives  a 
Chopin  Proijram  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

r-.rr'^le  Hall  last  night,  for  the  first 
» . f Hnce  ti.msfer  from  tlie  < ar- 
■ y-V,  estate,  thrf  w open  Us  doors  to  a. 

■ eal  at.'iitr'-C-,  oiic  of  four  popular 
. ellc  in  many  au'htorlums  on 
' r fir-st  ( : rt.  Mgiit  of  the  musical 

f r-  on.  AS  a tuning  up  for  h»r?^r 
<r.ts  *-0  coi, 'i:<  re  wa.s  an  ’ all- 


• ^yx  r 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

When  James  Friskin  gave  a piano  recital  last  yeai,  begin- 
ning with  Bach’s  neglected,  difficult  and  deeply  interesting 
“Goldberg”  variations,  many  heads  were  shaken  and  people 
declared  that  he  would  never  give  another  entertainment  Quiti. 
.so  absorbing.  Yet  he  did  it  last  evening  when  he  appeared  in 
-\eolian  Hall.  It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  another 
pianist  will  hold  an  audience  in  the  same  hall  more  firmly 
under  his  spell 


Mr.  FYiskin  is  a musical  scholar  of  ; 
unusual  attainments.  His  acquain- 
uince  with  the  literature  of  the  piano 
's  all  embracing.  -He  therefore  knows 
how  to  find  compositions  whi<'h  are 
not  played  every  day,  hut  ought  not 
()  be  buried  for  all  time.  He  also 
nakes  no  hesitation  in  playing  works 
\ hich  are  well  enough  known  to  pian- 
■sts  but  which  they  fear  to  offer  to  the 
.lublic. 

TTie  program  of  his  recital  last  evc- 
v.ing  might  almost  be  publi.shcd  in 
•■ull,  but  mu.st  not  be.  ■ It  sweipt  the 
■ield  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  Chopin 
,o  Debussy  and  ended  in  the  gorgeous 
maxes  of  the  Paganini  variations  of 
lirahms.  The  Bach  group  ended  with 
'no  capriccio  in  B flat  on  the  depai- 
*uro  of  a beloved  brother.  Mme. 
T.andow.ska  not  long  a.go  played  it 
'or  us  on  the  harpsichord,  for  which 
I was  written,  but  it  would  be  im- 
'lossible  to  conceive  of  a better  piano 
oerformance  of  it  than  Mr.  Friskin’s. 
I*  had  every  drop  of  the  essence  of 
each  even  to  the  exquisite  subtlely 
of  'he  humor  with  which  the  ma.stei 
mocked  the  lamenting  friends. 
And  the.  fugue  on  the  post  horn  call 
■va.s  not  oiMv  a "triumph  of  technical 
virriiosity  hut  also  a masterpiece  of 
'■olor  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Friskin  began  ins  second  group 
with  the  rarely  heard  G major  sonata, 
opus  14,  No.  2,  of  Beethoven.  Tn  this 
charming  composition,  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  gaye,^  of  the  composer’s 

• nrlier  works,  the  pianist  revealed  fas  ■ 

Udious  taste,  vitalizing  fancy  and  tonal 
riches  of  the  best  type.  And  the  read- 
ing ihe  work  was  a le.sson  in  musi- 

I grasp  of  style  and  ])roportion. 

chronicler  of  musical  doings  sel- 
dom hears  piano  playing  which  gave 
liiin  more  delight  than  tjiis.  IM'r. 
Friskin,  let'it  be  added,  seems  to  grow 
in  artistic  stature  from  season  to 
.-••ason.  He  widens  his  horizons  and 
"Icepens  his  insight:  Which  simply 

means  that  he  loves  the  music  which 
never  ceases  to  study.  He  is  an 

• Mihd  who  never  is  dry  and  never 
c!v.  imental.  His  art  is  lihalthy  and 

. :i"i  ■"hiiii  i-h 


now  studying  for  his  master’s  degree  at 
Columbia. 

Miss  Mesina  is  a pupil  of  Sam  Franko. 
Born  in  Naples  sixteen  years  ago,  she 
was  brought  to  this  country  while  still 
a baby,  and  has  since  lived  in  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City.  She  belongs  to  a 
musical  family,  all  of  her  immediate  rela- 
tives being  musicians.  Tt  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Dusolina  Giannini,  the  well- 
known  soprano,  is  a cousin. 

New  .^zucena  In  “Trovatore” 

Those  operatic  twins  “Cavalleria  " and 
“Pagliacci”  were  sung  last  night  to  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  by  the  San  Carlo  Opera 
Company  at  the  Century  Theatre.  Tonight 
‘‘Trovatore”  will  be  sung  and  will  introduce 
a new  Azucena  in  Phyllis  Archibald,  Eng- 
lish contralto. 

Miss  Archibald  made  her  debut  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  then 
made  an  extended  concert  tour  throughout 
England  and  Scotland  with  Mme.  Tetraz- 
zini, later  being  principal  contralto  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Companj-,  leaving  to 
go  to  Germany,  where  she  was  engaged  to 
appear  as  Carmen  at  the  Royal  Court 
Opera  House  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  On 
her  return  to  England,  just  before  war  was 
declared.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  secured  her 
services  under  a three  years'  contract. 
After  this  she  went  to  France  and  Switzer- 
land, appearing  Avith  success  as  Carmen, 
Delilah,  Azucena,  etc.  She  returned  to 
; London  in  March,  1922. 


! There  was  song  also  g.r  i;  orry-'-r,  .ru 
: Street,  Teresa  Scordino,  sopsa-so.  and 
i Leon  (jarson.  tenor,  gUinj;  a recita!  at 
; Town  Hall  of  nuin'oefr;  in  h.- 

j eluding  several  aria.'',  and  Englith. 

' Miss  Scordino  sang  with  moctr-ate  flii- 
i ency,  but  some  hardness  of  tone  and  e 
’ certain  vibrato^  Mr.  Carson  sho'wed  ^ 

! agreeable  if  slightly  cloudy  quality  in 
i the  softer  notes,  but  signs  of  strari. 

I in  higher  ones.  Emilio  Roxas  accom- 
I panied. 

I The  first  Carnegie  Hall  rccilai  of 
the  season  was  Maria  Theresa’s  dance 
1 recital  last  night,  with  an  all-Chopin 
I program,  divided  into  groups,  illustrat- 
■ ing  "The  Earth  Spirit,”  “The  Eteinai 
! 1 Feminine,’’  “The  Human  Cycle”  and 
“Heroism,”  each  opened  with  a solo 
by  the  assisting  pianist,  Maurice  Jac- 
quet. 

The  dancing  of  Mme.  Theresa,  w'.o 
was  a pupil  of  Isadora  Duncan,  is  of 
the  dramatic  rather  than  the  ballet 
type,  and  proves  very  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  quite,  if  not  invariably,  ef * j 
• fective  as  a dramatic  expression  of  its 
' musical  theme,  aided  by  the  grace  and 
j ability  of  the  artist.  Her  red-clad 
' “heroic”  group  was  very  commendable 
, in  this  regard.  F.  D.  P. 


jtarlier  Fentunes. 

1 In  this  group  Mr.  Ziegler  played  very 
well,  seeming  a forcible  pianist,  w’h  j 
marked  technical  skill,  vigor  and  ca- 
Ipacity  for  varied  color  and  expression.  1 
(The  Bach  Chromatic  Fantasy  closed  a \ 

i recital  which  suggested  tiiat  it  should  " 
lie  interesting  to  hear  .Mr.  Ziegler  : 
again.  F.  D.  P. 

u c/-  ^ i ^ ^ 

MISS  ARCHIBALD  SINGS. 


Chopin  program^y  the  former  Dwean 
dancer.  Maria  Theresa,  assisted  at  a jl 
piano  by  H.  Maurice  , J”  „derAn  I 

iniliar  public  was  greeted  ' 

Carnegie  staff,  practically  inta,,v,  vbya  , 
many  dance  enthusiasts  were  among  the 
audience  that  filled  the  great  hall.  j| 

Alaria  Theresa,  "who  has  before  been  i 
recognized  as  carrying  on  a tradition  es- 
tablished by  Isadora  Duncan,  recalled  . 
Uiat  intrepid  pioneer  as  she  appeared 
alone,  clad  In  light,  fluttering  veils,  on 
a stage  draped  in  silken  monotone.  Her 
-intMpretation”  of  Chopin’s  .preludes 
she  entitled  “The  Earth  Spirit.’  and  of 
Sazurkas  “The  Eternal  Feminine. 
A®‘^Human  Cycle.’’  white-robed  from 
-Berceuse’’  to  “Funeral  March,”  was 
much  applauded,  and  a final  gioup, 
"Heroism,”  was  danced  in  purple  veils 
to  the  “Revolutionary  etude,  A-flat 
polonaise  and  "Polonaise  Militaire. 

I'  ii"  < ^ 2 I' 

.Mu.sic  Prize  tMiimis 

Results  ot  the  auditions  for  the 

Elkan  AV.  Naumberg  Foundation  have 
just  been  announced  by  the  National  Music 
League.  The  chairman  of  the  final  audi- 
tion committee  was  Alexander  Lambei  t,  j 
and  with  him  were  associated  Harold 
Bauer,  Efrem  Zimbalist  and  LeopoW  Go- 
dowsky.  No  awards  were  made  in  the 
piano  competition,  but  three  young  violin-  . 
ists  will  be  given  New  York  debuts  dur- 
ing the  coming  season  by  the  Naumberg 
Foundation.  The  dates  of  the  debut  re- 
citals will  l>e  announced  later.  The  win- 
ners are  Bernard  Ocko,  Adelina  Mesina 
and  Catherine  Wade  Smith. 

.Mr.  Ocko  is  a pupil  of  Franz  Kneisel, 
a prize  winner  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  and  winner  of  the  Stadium  auditions 
of  last  June,  appearing  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  the 
i Lewisohn  Stadium  in  August.  He  is  a 
! graduate  of  Columbia  University  and  is 


I r z ^ 

By  Oscar  Ziegler, 
Ber  V LRubiiiste  in : 

It  was  a wet  evening  outside  the  con-  j 
cert  halls  of  Forty-third  Street  and  ^,1 
pianistic  one  wilbiii.  The  witness  did  .. 
not  dissuade  a very  fair  number  o.  pel  ;i 
, sons  from  coming  to  hear  O.scar  /leg.er  • | 

I in  a distinctly  original  program,  and  , ' 

I Bervl  Rubinstein  in  one  more  conserva-  , 

' tive,  but  not  too  faithf’-il  to  the  hard-  j . 
worked  formula  on  which  many  piano  ; i 
recitals  are  based.  The  net  result  of;  i 
‘these  musicians’  activities  was  an  m- | 
teresting  evening. 

I Mr.  Rubinstein,  ending  an  absence  r 
! of  about  two  seasons  from  the  local 
j concert  stage,  opened  bis  well  played  i 
program  classically  with  ..lozartsj 
Theme  and  Variations  in  G.  an  “t"  j 
vafigement  of  the  Siciliano  -rom  Bach  s | 
G minor  sonata  for  flute  and  cembalo.; 
and  Bach's  Toccata.  Andante  and  | 
Fugue  in  D.  And  then  he  embarked  on  : 
Liszt’s  formidable  B minor  sonata. 

It  was  a vigorous  performance,  in 
what  might  be  called  the  “grand  style, 

; with  sonorous  climaxes,  ample  coloriiig 
‘ind  contrast  coupled  witli  marked  tech- 
' nicn!  skill-the  type  of  pert'orm.ance 
' which  is  needed  to  make  the  piece  ef- 
: fective.  The  third  group  opened  with 
: the  unfamiliar  ProkoficCf  Gavotte,  ot 
comparative! V conser-.-ative  flavor,  and 
a number  for  the  first  time  here  from 
I Godowsky’s  “Java  Cycle,”  “'The  Ruined 
AVatev  Castle  at  Djojka.  It  was  flu- 
ent, rippling,  distinctly  aqueous,  an  et- 
fective  picture,  if  exhibited  perhaps  a 
little” over-long.  A clear-cut.  po  ished 
flowing  performance  brought  prolonged 
applause,  whicli  turned  to  the  box  in 
which  Mr.  Godowsky  was  called  upon 
to  bow  and  the  piece  was  repeated.  : 
Chopin  numbers  followed. 

Air.  Rubinstein  was  in  excellent  lorm, 
combining  technical  brilliance  and  pnl 
ish  with  ample  force  and  expression, 
and  seemed  last  night  to  deserve  a 
jirominent  place  among  Anierican  pi- 
U 11 ; St  S. 

Mr.  Ziegler,  a Swiss  riiUsician.  fol- 
lowed Beethoven’s  sonata,  Op.  ill.  with 
two  American  numbers,  Howard  Han- 
son’.s  “Clog  Dance’’  and  Whithornc’s 
“Greenwich  A'illage  Tragedy”  and  a 
Russian  number,  Arthur  Lourie’s  Sona- 
tine,  pronouncedly  but  not  aggressively 
modern  in  style.  Next  came  an  orig- 
inal patchwork  - Arthur  Honeggers 
’ Seven  Short  Pieces,  with  a seventeenth 
’ or  eighteenth  century  number  before 
each.  The  contrast  was  interesting; 
he  Honegger  numbers  seemed  typical 
of  post-war  Paris,  with  some  whimsical- 
ity— -but  the  advantage  Peemed  with  the 


I ; 


Makes  Her  American  Debut  as; 
Azucena  in  “Trovatore.” 

! The  feature  of  “A’erdi’s  Travatore” . 
by  the  San  Carlo  at  the  Century  last.- 
evening,  wa.s  the  American  d^but  of 
Phillis  Archibald,  the  English  contralto, 
in  the  role  of  Azucena.  Miss  Archibald : 
lias  sung  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  Monte ; 
Carlo,  and  made  her  Ixmdon  debut  at  1 
tionvent  Garden;  later  she  became  prin- i 
cipal  contralto  with  the  Carl  Rosa 
Opera  Company  and  in  1922  sang  with  j 
the  Briti.sh  National  Opera  Company  | 
again  at  Convent  Garden.  Her  opeqing  i 
aria  “Btiide  la  Vampa”  made  her  au-  ' 
dienoe  acquainted  with  a voice  of  solid  , 
worth,  good  range,  pleasing  quality  and  j 
an  actress  of  no  small  dramatic  talent,  ij 

I She  dominated  her  scenes  and  won  sev- 
; era  I curtain'  calks.  • 

. The  Lenora  of  Bianca  .Saraya  made 
a handsome  picture,  her  singing  wit'; 
that  of  Manuel  Salazas  'Manrico)  sup- 
plying the  desired  emotldn.al  color.  Chio- 
accliino  Villa  was  vocally  capable  as 
Count  dl  Luna.  Other  parfs  were  sung 
by  Frances  Morosinl,  Francesco  Curd 
and  Pietro  de  Biasi.  Carlo  Peroni  con- 
ducted. 

OC4'  IC  ‘j  ^ 

First  Philarmonic  Concert.  i 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. I 
Willem  Alengelberg  conducting,  gave  the 
first  concert  of  its  eighty-fourth  season 
lasL  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  A large 
ant^ordlal  audience  greeted  Mr.  Men- 
gelol|rg  with  enthusiasm  when  he  ap- 
peared ; his  familiar  readings  and  the 
playing  of  the  admirable  orcliestra  were 
enjoyed.  After  this,  what  shall  be  said; 
Mr.  Mengelberg  took  rrow;  the  shelves 
of  the  Philharmonic  Library  the  Bach 
B minor  suite,  Richard  Strau.-Vs  “Don, 
Juan,”  which  he  played  In  his  custo- 
maj-y  manner  and  Brahms’s  Second 
Symphonj'.  Other  conductors  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  opening  concerts  of 
orchestras’  programs  of  less  conventional 
character,  and  have  given  then  public 
early  opportunity  of  Imaring  them  ui- 
terpret  new-  or  unfamiliar  music.  Not 
so  Mr.  Mengelberg.  He  prefers  the  so-e 
and  beaten  track  ; he  knows  by  long  x- 
perience  the  compositions  ot  - 

“sure-fire,"  and  |ie  is  takli;;,  i--‘ 

chances.  , 

Concerning  his  performance  iher- 
little  to  be  added  or  altered  from  com- 
mentary of  previous  seasons.  He  s 
t his  customary  authority  and  cord  oJ  o 
ihe  orchestra,  his  aptitude,  in  fact  oc- 
' caslonal  overfondness  for  cL;nvi.,  ana 
: his  gift  of  muslclanly  phras.ng.  T _ 

‘ finest  performance  was  that  oi 

Brahms’s  Second  Symphony,  .'-  porrorm- 
; ance  prepared  and  calcula.cd,  “ I” 
i like,  to  the  last  comma,  but  one  deUght- 
' fullv  proportioned,  coordinated 
‘ ptietlc  In  spirit.  In  the  perform.ance  of 
Bach’s  music  Mr.  Mengelberg  oonducieu 
l.a.s  -he  conduct;  rs  of  Bach  s 
I his  place  at  the  “haip-e  honl  —last 
5 night  a more  modem  solo  li.o..,  umcni. 
i The  health,  the  nJble  sinbing  peru-ds 
* nn<i  the  exuberant  rhythm  of  u.l  mu- 
; sic  found  In  him  a responsive  im--^ 

! prefer.  The  reservation  Is  the  swollen 
: sound  of  Bach’s  music  when  perfomi;-- 
by  an  orchestra  ot  today,  and 
rather  manifest  disproportion  and  d'-t- 
i fercnce  of  effect  occasion^  . tm 
doublings  and  treblings.  But  t„.~  i- 
‘ custofnai-y  today.  Last  nib" 

■ lorinance  was  virile,  .songful  - S 
: ai-ally  eloquent.  , 

' Strauss’s  tone  poem  was  la  ditrerem 


aase:!. 
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rlfttn 


_ hsni^ 

t of  oth£4s.  niay  bo  rmloorm'd  by  a 


eonduotor  Intont  upon  a'flned  im<l  dls- 
Bnctlve  Interprotitlon.  Mr.  Menifol- 
iRrts*B  prrfnrinamm  la  virile  and  onvi'- 
retlc  enough  for  any  one-,  but  It  doos 
not  dinilnlsh  the  sentimentality  ot  the 
ubuL  auction.  nor  Invsirlably  show 
Strnu.-;*^  orctaatratlon  In  Its  be.sl  light. 
Tllla  orchnairatlon.  oven  when  It  Is  of  a 
courmon  chorttctri'.  may  flarau  and  glow. 
Mr.  Atengelbcrp.  Inclined  last  night  to 
anticipate  hla  climax* -h.  made  It  crash 
and  blare.  There  !.■<  a difference.  Bach 
was  the  supreme  master  on  last  night's 
program.  Brahms  was  the  conductor’s 
hi*h=al  achiavemeut.  . 


ca^(-  / d 

Toscha  Seidel  Kisysii 


Teaohn  Seidel,  who  ha;  bvtii  nli,.xmt 
for  a .‘*eason  from  Cnn..yTle  Hall,  rc 
appeared  there  ycrte’'day  .■■fternoon  to 
open  the  Saturday  .■<ub.;;cripiion  series 
of  the  'Wolf.son  P.urenu  with  a recital 
of  which  the  major  numl'cis  were  the 
•sonata  in  minor  by  the  late  (labriel 
I'aurc  and  Jule.s  Clonus's  concerto. 

It  was  not  an  afternoon  for  violin 
playing,  but.  de.spile  the  muggy  weath- 
er, Jlr.  Seidel  played  well.  His  ton; 
was  full  and  ample  in  volume,  amooth 
I in  texture  pleasing  in  quality, 

though  one  orsdouble  .stoiis  in  the  con- 
I certo  seemed  not  so  smooth.  But  few 
of  these  showed  n tone  drier  than  that 
elsewhere  employed  by  Mr.  Seidel, 


San  Carlo  Farewell  Tonight. 

Farevs'ells  of  the  San  Carlo's  popular 
I opera  singers,  whose  engagement  here 
will  be  completed  with  the  presentation 
of  “Hansel  and  Grctel"  this  afternoon 
and  “Otello”  tonight,  began  last  evening  !j  which  had  a notable  expre.ssive  warmth 
in  a round  of  personal  adleui  to  the  ! and  delicacy  in  shading  in  the  slow 
ciist  in  “Tosca”  at  Uie  Century.  Franco  section  of  the  concerto,  which 


[ Tafuro.  the  new  Italian  tenor,  whose 
voice  has  won  attention  in  influential 
quarters  here,  was  again  applauded  In 
Puccini's  airs  for  the  patriot  hero. 
Mario  Valle,  as  Scarpla,  also  reappeared 
from  \he  cast  of  Mr.  Gallo's  opening 
performance  a month  ago.  while  a 
change  In  the  title  rble  brought  forward 
I Gladys  Axman,  an  American,  who  sang 
■Tosca"  for  the  first  time  last  season. 
Others  were  Anne  Judson  and  the 
Ij  Me.ssrs.  De  Bias!,  Curcl  and  Cesare  and 
; Ml . I’eroni,  who  conducted.  After  the 
opera  the  Pavley-Oukrainsky  Ballet 
1 danced  a Chopin  waltz,  French  polka, 

I Hungarian  czardas,  an  episode  from 
•'Thais''  and  the  “Blue  Danube”  of 
Strauss. 

Felix  Fox,  Pianist, 
i Gives  Recital 


Felix  Fox,  a pianist  well  known  to 
tile  rnuslcnl  elect  of  Boston,  gave  a 
recital  in  Aeolian  'Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. His  program  was  brief,  well 
arranged,  and- ran  from  weighty,  albeit 
containing  a number  of  battle  scarred 


f does  not  seem,  in  general,  a very  inter- 
I esting  woik,  though  quite  effective  in 
\ displaying  a violinist's  wares.  Numbers 
by  Beethoven,  Halvorssen  and  Wieni- 
I awski  and  arrangements  by  Auer, 
' Kreisler  and  Mr.  Seidel  bimself  com- 
: pleted  the  set  -program,  with  Arthur 
Loesser  at  the  piano. 

Clara  Rabinowitch,  a young  pianist 
who  has  studied  in  Paris  with  Isidor 
i Philipp,  gave  a well  attended  recital 
I yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
; beginning  with  the  Busoni-arrang*‘d 
Bach  Chaconne  and  Beethoven’s  sonata, 
Op.  109,  followed  by  Chopin. 

The  Chopin  group  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  considerable  promise,  but  also 
I considerable  room  fo  rfurther  develop- 
ment. The  second  number,  the  Jfer- 
ceuse,  was  very  well  played,  with  a 
pleasing,  singing  qualitv  of  tone  and 
expressive  warmth,  shading  of  ample 
! nuance,  but  the  preceding  F minor 
I Ballade  showed  a passage  or  two  ol 
rather  blurred  detail,  though  the  young 
pianist’s  playing  elsewhere  gave  evi- 
dence of  digital  dexterity.  The  por- 
: formance  of  the  B minor  scherzo  had 
meritorious  and  less  meritorious 
points,  the  opening  passages  giving  a 
slightly  spasmodic  effect.  A good  per- 
formance was  reported  of  the  Beethove,: 


compositions  giving  dire  pre.sage  of 
depressing  repetitions  in  the  crowded  : sonata,  while  Ravel’s' “Jeux  d’Eau,"  in 
future.  Mr.  Fox  played  Bach’s  prel  - ' the  closing  group,  testified  to  the 


ude  and  fugue  in  E flat  major,  a 
group  of  preludes  by  Bach,  Debussy, 
Chopin  and  Rachmaninoff,  and  addi- 
tional numbers  by  Liszt,  Brahms,  Wag- 
ner and  others. 

These  contributions  wore  far  from 
exciting,  but  Mr.  fox  revealed,  an  art 
satisfying  in' many  respects.  His  pl.ny- 
ing  was  eminently  conservative  and 
lacked  m.any  imaginative  touches, 
lending  to  Debussy’s  “Dc.s  pas  sqr  la 
neige,”  somewhat  ponderous  qual- 
ity. And  the  snow  wa.s  a little  crusty. 
However,  with  Brahms  and  Wag- 
ner, above  all  in  Dohnany’s  A minor 
concert  study,  Mr.  Fox  fared  much 
better.  His  tonal  colors  W'ere  not 
brilliant  but  his  interpretations  were 
always  illuminated  by  intelligence,  a 
fine  resonant  touch  and  an  admirable 
clarity  in  presenting^  and  developing 
themes. 


OeA'  I ‘j  ' f 7 ' 

' Mnu*.  Klciiu  (»t*rliurclt 

• « 

That  Mine.  Elenu  Cvrl-ardt  him  a 
lai  ;e  clientele  to  hear  her  and  I'n 
(leii-iaii  liedo!  in  which  she  nju-clslizc' 
|wHc  convincingly  ■ hown  iMt  night  ' t 
jAeolian  Hall,  where  laic  oomerr  lound 
Ino  more  coati-  avniluble,  ane  the  con- 
tingent of  standees  grew  to  ununual 
size- 

Last  year,  for  her  first  recital  here. 
Mmo.  Gerhardt  gave  an  »I1-Schubeit 
program;  this  time  she  ; andwiched  a I 
group  of  Schubert  betwi*en  two  of  : 
-Brahms,  and  chose  the  nunibers  com- 
posing these  groups  happily,  offering! 
songs  infrequently  heard  as  well  as  ' 
those  doing  hard  recital  service.  The 
opening  Beahms  group,  for  instance, 
brought  “Auf  dem  Kirchhofe,"  ‘‘Willst 
du,  das  ich  geh*'  and  "Weit  liber  das 
Feld,”  along  with  “Wir  wnndclten.” 
“Sonntag”  and  “Immer  leiser  wind  mein 
Schlummer,"  which  are  apt  to  adorn 
several  recitals  a season.  Of  the  seven 
Schubert  numbers,  at  least  three  or 
fnuv,  if  we  remember  rightly,  are  far 
from  th*  most  active  members  of  the 
recital  repertoire;  in  the  closing  six 
Brahms  numbers,  “Regenlied,”  “Nach- 
klang,”  “Der  Tod,  das  1st  die  kiihle 
Nachl”  and  “Feinsliebchen,  du  sollst” 
appear  (with  the  same  reservation  as 
to  memory)  but  rarely. 

Mme.  Gerbardt’s  effectiveness  as  an 
interpreter  of  such  songs  is  familiar 
here,  her  ability  to  express  many 
moods,  and  last  night’s  recital  was 
generally  very  effective.  In  louder 
notes,  as  before,  there  were  times  when 
Mme.  Gerhardt  sang  with  a certain 
effort,  but  this  was  npt  of  much  mo- 
ment. Some  of  her  best  performances, 
however,  seemed  in  songs  of  slower 
pace  and  sustairted  notes — “Immer  lei- 
ser,” for  instance;  Schubert’s  “Ihr 
1 Bild,”  Brahms’s  “Regenlied”  and 
i “Nachtklang,”  sung  without  a break 


speed  and  skill  of  Miss  Rabinowitch's 
] fingers,  but  also  contained  rather  hard, 
overemphasized,  un-Ravelesque  louder 
.notes.  Debussy,  Philipp,  the  reciial- 
ist’s  teacher,  Infante  and  Liszt  also 
; appeared  in  the  closing  group. 

F.  D.  P. 

J “Hansel  and  Grete!”  and  “Otel- 
lo” Well  Received  by  Two 
' Final  Audiences  j 

The  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Com-  jJ 


between  them,  and  in  “Der  Tod,  das  ist 
die  kiihle  Nacht.” 

Schubert’s  sprightly  “Abschied”  was 
called  on  for  repetition,  and  Mme.  Ger- 
hardt was  generous  with  encores,  in- 
cluding Schubert's  “Der  Musensohn” 
and  “Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark!”  the  latter 
in  English,  and  “Die  Forelle”;  Brahms’s 
“Standchen”  and  “Von  ewige  Liebe.” 
Carroll  Hollister  made  a very  satisfac- 
tory debut  as  accompanist,  giving  a 
vigorous,  expressive  performance. 

Musical  Reception  at 
• Steinway  JBuilding 

The  new  Steinway  Building,  at  109 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  which  has 
replaced  the  historic  place  at  Union 
pany  closed  its  ninth  Newd  York  visit  i"';  officially  opened  to  *he 

and  its  second  to  the  Century  Theatre  i yesterday  afternoon  with 


yesterday  with  “Hansel  and  Gretel” 


a reception  and  tea.  Among -those  in 


in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening,  | i Mengelberg, 


‘/Otello”;  the  latter  in  its  normal 
Italian,  the  former  in  English  before 
I an  audience  with  many  of  the  young- 
' est  generation. 

The  Humperdinck  work  lends  itself 
well  to  an  English  text,  and  the  per- 


Alexander  Siloti,  Ernest  Hutcheson, 
Professor  Donald  Tovey,  Kurt  Schind- 
ler, Professor  Leopold  Auer,  Arthur 
jJudson,  Carl  Friedberg,  Annie  Fried- 
iberg,  Walter  Golds,  Marion  Bauer, 


formance,  at  least  in  the  first  act,  lEmilie  Frances  Bauer,  Edwin  Hughes, 
ill’.  Fox  might  have  played  to  even-  ' regard^to  intelligibUity,  if  not  iBruno  Huhn,  Chalmers  Clifton,  How- 

greater  advantage  if  he  had  pre.sented 
a program  of  greater  weight  and  sig- 
nificance, a condition  applying  to  few 
if  the  pianists  thronging  the  concert 
halls  in  the  fall  months.  He  did 
reveal  a musicianship  refreshingly, 
nature  and  an  able  technic. 


0 '^  -ByIiRENA  BENNETT! 


2 /■ 


Maxim  UfAROLIK,  at  onej  time 
a leading  tenor  at  the  Ijetro- 
grad  Grand  Opera  House,  gave 
bis  annual  song  recital  last 
evening  at  the  To'Wn  Hall.  His 
audience  was  pleasantly  im- 
pressed by  his  artistic  delivery 
of  a programme  in  which  oper- 
atic arias  were  liberally  Imcluded. 
A first  hearing  In  this  coutntry  ot 
the  Young  Peasant’s  tteverie, 
from  Moussorgsky’s  "Pair  of 
Sorothinsk,”  occupied  an  Import- 
ant position  in  a list  comprising 
airs  from  works  by  Gluck,  Boro- 
dino, Ponchlelll,  Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikovsky,  and  others. 

* * • • 

rpHE  San  Carlo  Grand  #^ra 
House  forces  repeated  "Tosca” 
at  the  Centun'  Theatre  last  night 
The  audlenoe  was  most  demon- 
strative and  gave  encouraging  ap- 
proval to  Franco  Tafuro,  who 
sang  the  artist  lover;  Gladys 
Axman  in  th^|||le  role,  and 
Mario  Valle,  af^^tal  ^carpia. 


100  per  cent,  a distinctly  commendable  William  Thorner,  Thomas 

percentage.  Mav  Kerb,  as  in  the  last  _ : „ , „ . „ 

San  Carlo  performance  of  the  work  'jDenijs,  Nahan  Franko,  Edwin  Franko 
two  years  ago,  was  Gretel,  giving  a vejy  Goldman,  S.  Hurok,  Bernard  Wagenaar, 
realistic  appearance  of  youth  and  ef-  'Edward  Ervin,  Charles  E.  Gilpin,  Rob- 
fective  in  action,  wile  Bernice  SchaJker,  gj.^  x.  Simon,  Richard  Copley,  Mary 
as  Hansel,  seemed  vocally  the  stronger  |jj  Flint,  Pitts  Sanborn,  Herbert  Pey- 
of  the  pair,  also  acting  her  part  com-  igg^^  pierre  V.  R.  Key,  Samuel  Chotz- 
mendably.  -linoff,  Edward  Cushing,  Katharine  Ba- 

Fannie  Block,  a St.  Louis  singer  in  a peon,  Arthur  Newstead,  Ignace  Hils- 
first  appearance  here,  did  well  as  the  j berg,  Josef  Adler,  Josiah  Zuro,  Fraser 
mother,  with  very  adequate  vocal  : I Qjmge,  Amy  Evans,  Captain  Jerome 
! strength  and  much  effectiveness  from  Hart,  F.  W.  Riesberg,  Dr.  Henry  T. 

I the  dramatic  point  of  view;  I'kewise  . _ . _ . . 

Giuseppe  Interrante,  who  sang  the 
father’s  opening  bibulous  mea-ure< 
very  commendably.  Stella  Morosini 
and  Sylvette  L-amar  completed  the  cast, 

Mr.  Peroni  conducting;  the  Pavley- 
Oulira  nsky  ballet  took  part  in  _ the 
opera  and  in  the  ensuing  divertisse- 
ments under  Adolph  Schmid’s  direc- 
tion. 

Manuel  Salazar  was  the  Othello  of 
the  even'ng,  with  Bianca  Saroya  as 
Desdcinona  and  Emilio  Ghirardini  at 
lago.  The  San  Carlo  company  will  go 
next  to  Philadelphia,  opening  there  to- 
morrow n'ght. 


Fleck,  Paul  Stassevitch,  Harry  Kauf- 
jman,  Joseph  Achron,  V’ladimfr  Droz- 
!doff,  James  Wolfe  and  Paul  Reimers. 
j Further  opening  ceremonies  will  take 
Iplace  next  week  and  in  November,  with 
la  series  of  five  concerts  beginning 
Tuesday,  October  27,  when  a cantata 
Written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Men- 
eelberg  will  be  played. 
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1!,.;  ■ -'ll-T.  t.s...  r- 

.•  1 Xij  : 1 :rtat:l,  til  !•  Mili.  ; -'i* 

.nann,  •;  I'l,  ...in  lonp  ti-i  -i.'ll  I’l 
by  l.).-bii.s.,y,  I!;tI)  - 1 ■ dii--”  , 
Gllnka-nal.aklri  i‘  .mrt  .-.chub-  t-  r-' 

In-  lb-  Ini-  prnK|-,im  of  tllC  pli  nO  1 
uiM-n  by  Ab-xun<b:r  llrulb-.  t'-y  >'■ 

(lay  aftfriV'im  in  •''aiii-Kb-  Hall. 
Brallowsky  lui-  luimll.v  Hru"  ri- 
b'-iiib  by  (•bolr<;  and  li-ini-"iaiio‘-ii 
|nrtl.-<t  of  the  romanlb-  .-cbool.  Vi 
du.\ . with  a flue  clarity,  but  ab-«  a- 
lyrical  and  romantic  spirit.  In-  inti-rprct- 
Cd  Bach;  What  liav-  bc>-n- in  the-  past 
the  defects  of  hi.  virtui  i.  such  as  cxnK- 
and  unduo  drartTatlzlnK  oi  do-  i 
tails  of  the  printed  scOrf»  i 

tunatedy  absent  from  a fine  reading  or  i 
the  Schumar»n  Kantn>^'.  , , , . 1 

In  the  march  movemont,  it  i.s  true, 
there  were  technical  slur.s,  and  there  j 
were  other  occanlons  flurlng  the  after- 
noon when  the  pianist  dropi>e<l  notes  on 
the  floor.  However,  as  Hublnsl‘*ln  one'* 
remarked.  “Who  doesn't  mbs  noto*^. 
The  lirjinow.siy  of  the  Bach  ;»nd  the 
Schumann  was  a poetic  and  emnpeiung 
Interpreter.  The  three  ScailatU  sonata.'^ 

IWf.Tc  not  (|uitc  on  the  . ame  plun*',  be  - 
cause of  th<’  ov"r-emphMsi.s  le  »i\  y 

( in  ferlain  places  and  a g?  >'  ty  t'e» 

i m rvou.K  for  the  niuj-ie  of  SrarlaUl  ano 
I his  iieriod.  'rhe  Ciiopin  '^rouj)  loun-i 
I Mr.  ilrailow.sky  particularly  in  hi.'- 
element,  and  the  pianists  who  play 
I Chopin  with  the  freshness  of  fe*dlng  ano 
the  sensuous  emotion  he  brlnt»b  are  rarer 
than  one  might  think.  But  why  sucli 
heavy-footed  rhythm  in  the  F major 
etude? 

JLater  Mr.  Brailowsky  discoursed  of  th'.- 
“moderns."  J)ebus.sy’s  “ItefUt  dan- 
rca\j“  had  the  tonal  transparency  aud 
illusion  that  this  exciuislte  irtece  recjulre.'^, 
and  it  had  al.so  a .sufficiently  brilliant 
(Umax  with  the  full  sonority  of  tie 
Uimple  E flat  triad— the  childi.^h  chord 
With  w'hich  Debu.ssy  makes  one-  of  th* 
mo.st  .«uperb  cff  'cls  in  modern  piano 
j music  ! Hachmanioff’s  G minor  prelude 
1 was  hashed  somewhat  for  a virtuo>"’.‘“ 
holiday,  and  no  particular  harm  to  any 
one  either.  The  concert  as  a whole  re- 
affirmed the  exceptional  qualitie.s  of  .Mr. 
LBrailowsky,  and  s lowrd  ills  continu  ;d 
Idevelopment  as  a musician  and  a guar- 
dian of  the  true  principles  and  secrets 
(of  his  art. 


Fannie  Block,  a St.  Louis  singer,  made 
her  debut  here  in  the  part  of  the  mother. 
Her  voice  is  a heavy  contralto  and  .she 
acted  the  part  of  scolding  step-mother 
adequately.  The  witch  was  well  costumed 
and  well  sung  hy  Frances  Morosini, 
Sylvette  Lamar  was  a better  Sand  Man 
than  she  'was  a Dew  Fairy 


Old  Masters  Trio 

Three  of  the  master  composers,  Franz 
Schubert,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and 
Joseph  Haydn,  furni.shed  the  inspiration 
for  the  concert  of  the  Old  Masters  Trio  at 
Aeolian  Hall  last  Saturday  night.  The 
trio  consists  of  Mme.  Backus-Behr,  piano; 
Michael  Press,  violin^  and  I.eo  Schulz, 
’cello.  The  concert,  of  the  chamber  music 
order,  was  most  pleasing,  as  each  of  the 
artists  displayed  ability.  The  scherzo  and 
rondo  at  the  close  of  Schubert’s  trio,  opus 
^ 99,  B flat  major,  were  excellently  played. 

I The  Bach  sonata  No.  2 in  D major,  for 
piano  - and  ’cello,  revealed  the  best  of 
, Schulz  as  a ’cellist  in  his  production  of 
I mellow,  yet  even,  tones.  Haydn’s  trio  No. 

3 in  C major  closed  the  program.  Its 
I finale,  presto,  was  played  with  spirit  and 
I distinction. 


THE  BEGGAR'S  OPERA’ 

III  CONCERT  VERSION 

AVitli  what  is  deemed  .a  first  Amcja..,.. 

I production  of  John  Gay’s  “Polly,” 

■ locally  on  view  and  liearing  these  nine 
i days  pa-st.  it  was  sinali  wonder  to  see 
; “The  Beggar’s  Opera"  of  George  II’.s 
; inescrlbed  poet  staged  in  concert  version 
r at  the  Princess  last  night,  as  a sort  of 
follow-my-loader  to  its  scqual,  “Polly,” 
at  the  Cherry  Lane.  “Tlic  Begg.ar,"  to 
be  sure,  “shook  London  awake”  in  172S, 
It  shook  the  sides  of  old  Knlekerbockcr  ’ 
New  Yorkers  only  a geenration  after,  , 
and  though  it.s  recent  world-wide  revival  ' 
.singularly  overshot  the  mark  her.-,  : .n 
English  company  cvi-n  since  then  toun  ! 
the  West  and  Canad-a  for  two  seasons. 

From  tliat  tour  came  Hemian  Gel- 
hausen  as  Captain  MacheaUi.  pretty 
Dorianne  B.awn  a.s  Polly  I’eachum  and 
Celia  Turrill  a.s  Mrs.  I’eachum.  in  the 
“opera  dl  camer.a”  .airangcd  by  Herman 
Neuman,  who  prosldi  d at  the  “harp.sl- 
eliord”  last  night.  Bowing  and  curt- 
seying in  light  silk  and  billowy  hoep-s, 
the  two  women  won  in.stant  encore  >f 
1 their  first  reconciliation  duet  over 
, Polly’s  wedding  to  her  highwayman. 

Mr.  Gelhau.sen,  remembered  also  in 
I William  Hinshaw’.s  Mozart  revival  la.sl 
; year,  gave  an  admir.able  iiorfermano'-  of 
the  da.shing  lover,  Mache.ath,  the  tuorv 
surprising  ,a.s  lie  (iid  so  with  but  the  ■ 
change  to  a red  coat  from  tie-  r-  ys 
Polly’s  father,  earlier  in  the  .scene.  MIs^ 
Turrill,  too,  changed  h-.t*  r from  I’l-  uh- 
iim's  bibulous  .spon.se  to  sinT  I^ucy  ^ 
Loeklt.  Polly'.s  prl.son  rival. 

Barring  the  piano  overture  from  n 
favorite  Bach  suite,  the  niu.-;ic  through- 
out was  that  of  the  fine  old  Engll.sh 
ballads  to  whicli  Gay  wr  te  his  .-.av.-ig 
satire  on  matrimony,  pnblie  morals  ano 
a British  Ministry.  About  half  of  tin  ; 
famous  airs  were  reproducei!  from 
among  something  like  seventy  in  tli 
author’s  version. 

Margaret  Love  of  The  Stager-,  rc'cltej 
Giy’s  prologue  of  “The  Beggar  and  the 
Player,  prefaced  in  turn  with  n ten- 
! minute  account  w-hich  she  credited  to 
Sophia  Clengh,  as  to  this  fir.-f  of  all 
musical  comedies,  its  nearl:-  tw-o  cen- 
turies’ amazing  lilstory  and  “solid  bo.sis 
in  realistic  humanity." 

MANY  AT  LUND  CONCERT.  : 

Soprano  Gives  the  Audience  Pleasure  j 
With  a Program  From  Operas.  | 

Charlotte  Lund  gave  a largo  audi  iico  \ 
pleasure  in  an  operatic  recital  a:  Town  i 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  being  ah  isted  | 
by  N.  Val  Pavey,  plani.st  and  brnd-ono  j 


> s 


« 1 

• U-  up  >>t', 

Smetana, 


fMu«<  Uunil's  progr  .ni  ^vas  iv 

lariat  froiu  ovh'-’-^  b>'  I’l'Cdnl 
F.  i\el  Massenet.  Mozart  an.l  Atagn  i- 
was  most  .sympathetic  whan  m tae 
ilyHo  vein.  A natural  artistic  relat.on 
' 1 in  the  nir.r  from  ‘ I-a 

,l\v.as  iiisplavl  ■"  ..v^rkautie 

■'Boh^me-  and  Smetanas  ' 

nbove  all. 

pl-^yeVl  piano  a i ran^p*n<?y*  " Ala-  ' 

■ ‘ ^ fi-nm  ••The  .Tewels  of  the  -'>a 
and  the.  Magic  Kire  music' 
lion  .<  • walhilre.”  and  joined  agreea 

bly  “h  .r^tior-t  from  •■Tiiais”  had  to 
The  -Oasis  ‘^i  o„  encore  for  "IMch  . 
bo  .;hhe  soprano  closed  the' 

theure  Halle  song.  -Take  Joy  Home.”, 

, r'um  Anu^vic^^  composer  Caroline ! 

! Wells  Cassett.  who  rvas  pt-esent. 


I The  program  opened  with  the  “Fifteen 
t Variations  and  Fufue“  of  Beethoven,  a 
work  well  calculated  to  emphasize  the 
' substantial  and  musicianly  qualities  or 
this  pianist,  as  also  his  uncommonly 
thorough  technical  equipment.  Then  n 
proceeded  with  a Chopin  group  and  a 
t group  of  more  modern  pieces,  mostly  ot 
> very  poor  and  trifling  quality,  by  Paul 
' Juon,  Caesar  Cui  and  Ijiapounoff. 

‘ In  the  music  of  Chopin  Mr.  Lhevinne 
I achieved  a discreetness  of  proportion 
' and  an  intimacy  of  mood  which  have  not 
alwavs  befen  his.  One  exception  to  this 
was  the  G minor  Bailable,  distorted  m 
detail,  and  at  times  rtianhandled,  al- 
though the  hardness  of  tone  at  climaxes 
was  due  to  circumstances  not  wholly 
within  the  pianist’s  control.  Elsewhere 
! Mr.  Lhevinne  accomplished  the  unusual 
' feat  of  playing  Chopin  to  a large  audi- 
' ence  in  an  immense  hall,  yet  bringing 
the  composer  of  subtle  and  elusive 
moods  and  the  listener  who  had  come 
in  from  a city  street  into  a cotnrnunlon 
a.s  real  as  if  he  had  been  playing  to  a, 
group  of  friends  in  a music  room. 

He  played,  in  addition  to  the  Ballade, 
the  exquisite  Prelude,  opus  45,  and  the 
Preludes,  op.  28,  in  A flat,  G shai'P 


"Sclilaf  N’ur  I'lin"  in  his  German  group, 
and  Krnest  Bloch'.s  "I, a Vagabond"  among 
hisVrench  songs.  So  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  one  is  compelled  to  suggest  the  artist's 
intentions  were  superior  to  his  accomplish- 
ment. 

'Mr.  Woodside  lias  a markedly  smooth 
and  liquid  voice  with  the  timbre  of  a lyric 
tenor — especially  in  the  upper  range  -where 
attenuated  notes  assume  almost  a 


his 

falsetto.  This  flowing  quality  of  his  voice, 
well  restrained  and  combined  with  careful 
phrasing,  made  joyous  events  of  such 
simple  melodies  as  Foster’.s  “Jeanie,” 
Joseph  Marx’s  “Rauch,”  Dalcroze’s  “Chan- 
son a la  Lune”  and  Jensen's  "Schlaf  Nur 
Ein.”  A group  of  American  settings  of 
Tagore  poems  also  lent  themselves  happily 
to  this  velvet  touch. 

Singing  Schoenberg,  Ladmirault  and 
Ravel,  however,  is  another  matter.  Here 
Mr.  Woodside  alternated  between  a light 
staccatto,  rather  monotonously  employed, 
and  a dramatic  tone,  harder  breathed 
and  moia  accented  than  his  lyric  flights. 
,nd  without  a genuine  harmonic  styliza- 
ion  such  equipment  is  not  enough  for 
these  modern  songs.  It  is  not  sufficiently 

robust  for  Ravel’s  Greek  folk  song.  It 
of  “Mazeppa’s  Kiue.  ' But  unopm  wa,c  . , , f 

always  able  to  say  more  in  a page—  cannot  express  the  poignant  desolateness 
Ja  Of  aye,  in  a chord— than  other  composers  qj,  BiQgh’g  “La  Vagabond.” 


.James  Bledsoe’s  Recital  'SSIidr ?hlre 

James  Bledsoe,  a negro  baritone,  s .,vero  the  concentration  of  mood  and  in-^ 

in  recital  at  Town  Hall  Saturd  dividuaHty  of  . style  which  make  the 
peaied  in  leciiai  at t Pieces  unique  in  piano  literature,  and, 
evening.  He  sang  in  six  languages,  course,  there  was  virtuosity  without 

earlier  nart  of  his  program  consisting  stint  or  limit  in  the  performance  of  the 
earliei  pa  t .„ar,n'  Mozart  a)  Prelude  in  B flat  mmoit— o us  a far 

familiar  pieces  by  Schumann,  Mozart  ai  graphic  depiction  than  the  famou.? 

others  with  "Caro  Mio  Ben”  as  the  fir  Etude  or  the  .symphonic  poem  of  Liszt 
others,  witn  -Mazeppa’s  Ride.”  But  Chopin  was 

number,  and  excellentlj  sung.  always  able  to  say  more  in  a page- 

He  was  at  his  best  in  folk-music,  in  ^ chord—than  other  composers  Bloch’s  “Ba  Vagabond.”  It  is  light, 

group  were  three  "^Ss-one  from  but  not  in  the  ahnost  Rabelaisian  manner 

Spanish,  one  from  tne  x^renca  auu  gQ^^£^^J.y  and  unapproachable  poet  j^vhich  Tzadmirault’s  ‘’Mflrc-otnn’’  rermires 

third  "The  Volga  Boat  Song,”  which  Migf  instrument. 

-r.,  j ormaiinllv  Well  and  sine  The  Prelude  -was  repeated;  the  “But- 

Bledsoe  gave  unusually  , .terfly”  Etude  and  the  A flat  major 

everv  baritone  and  basso  has  a try  at  it,  ipoionai.se  were  added  as  encores.  Two 

furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  fo -tone-poems”  by  Paul  Juon— by  birth 
lutnisnea  a residence,  but  not  by  genius,  a 

comparison.  ..Russian  ot  the  present  period— were 

The  last  group  was  made  up  of  spirit  ^eard  for  the  first  time  here.  The  first 

, . „-iii„h  T Rosamond  John  was  “A  Balmy  . Summer  Sunday”  and 

uals.  to  two  of  which  J.  Rosamorm  „prnnrt  -The  Juggler  (from 


I'llC  I'CinSlUl»  WUCIC  TTa-o  ***  — — - 

'40’s,  a solitary  and  unapproachable  poet  j^vhich  Eadmirault’s  "Margoton”  requires. 

Tt  docs  not  begin  to  supply  the  Intensity 
of  feeling  in  Schoenberg's  Paeaq  of 
Thanks. 

Mr.  M'alter  Golde  at  the  piano  fre- 
quently produced  too  noisy  a volume  for 
the  softness  of  Mr.  AVoodside’s  tone,  but 
his  accompanying  was,  in  the 


- , . "’the  second  -The  Juggler  (from  a far, 

son  played  the  accompaniments,  his  country).”  The  country  may  sympathetic  and  bright. 

_ _ -w-% . 4^ o T*  I'M f 4*  4 i"  V47 a fl  not  strange . , 


main, 


^ I .-.V  - 

arran-ements  Air.  Bledsoe’s  rich  voicthave  been  far.  but  it  was  _ 

arran.,emeii[..  ,,The  pieces  are  of  a milk-sop  German 

was  heard  to  advantage  iii  these  songs  ^’post.romanticism.  They  are  charac- 
hlB  own  race  and  especially  in  one  whlcl'terized  by  that  which  is  mellifluous  and 
ms  own  1 ace,  a i gwithout  meaning,  and  ■ the  last  piece, 

he  himself  added  to  the  progiam,  juggler,”  by  a kind  of  senile  lev-  I 

heritage  from  his  grandmother,  “Home  Hy  which  is  ridiculous  and  the  last  | 
nerit  g ^ saying  of  nothing.  ,Hor 

Home,  Home.  -Najaden  im  Quell,”  by  the 

As  encores  he  played  his  own  accom- composer,  voluptuous  or  memor- 
t.  "Deep  River  ’ 

Boy,”  the  latter  one  of  the  choicest  or  tne  ^iapounoff’s  “Lesghinka,”  a virtuoso 

neern  -w’ork-songs  yet  to  be  used  in  New  aishing  up  of  the  rhythm  of  a Caucasian 
negro  work  songs  ye  heard  dance,  is  lively  and  diffictftt  to  pl^ay  ; 

York  concert  halls.  It  should  be  near  same  thing  had  already  been 

oftener  done,  and  better,  by  Rubinstein.  In 

effo,-  f-niirsp  in  the  these  pieces  Mr.  Lhevinne  displayed  his 
The  spirituals  suffer,  of  c , ample  technic  and  laudable  qualities 

hands  of  any  soloist.  Their  full  and  mov- gj  pianism.  But  why  employ  such  abili- 
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and 
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ing  beauty  comes  from  the  blending  of  ties  upon  this  Innocuous  mat^ 

^ . Ti  •^r  large  audience  wa.s  enthusiastic, 

many  voices.  But  trained  singers  like  Mr.  i^vere  more  encores  at  the  close  of 

Bledsoe,  Roland  Hayes  and  Paul  Robeson,  j-.h^  program. 

who  have  not  lost  the  luscious  racial . 

quality  of  their  voice.s,  do  well  to  add  them 
to  their  programs. 

ferent  matter.  Sliss  Garrison,  as  a rule,  | 
phrased  well  and  prettily,  and  interpret- 
ed wit'n  musicianship,  so  far  as  tempi, 
note  values,  rests  and  the  hall  marks  o. 

•.in  intelligent  stylo  were  concerned. 

Sometimes  she  sang  with  her  old  frank- 
ness and  charm,  with  the  hm))iclneSH  o. 
effect  that  her  voice  po.sscsse.s  in  the  best 
places.  Sometimes  she  established  moot, 
as  in  foe  charming  song  of  Massenet. 

■Crcpuscule.”  In  which  the  tones  iiad 
mark.-'-l  beauty  ,and  color.  In  oth-.,;- 
places  he:-  performance,  which  sho’ft'ed 
“areful  preparation,  lacked  the  physical 
■-■pontaneitv  and  tonal  charm  of  other  oc- 
casions, while  the  upper  register  of  tne  i 
voice  sounded  worn  and  unpreciso  m 
tack  and  intonation.  (.•'  ll~  ^ 

The  song  by  Gina  Sadero  ( I b.attito,  i 
de  grano”)  has  a genuine  Italian  char- 
acter, with  a retrain  exuded,  as  it  were, 

->y  hot,  sunny  fields  and  the  gayety  of 
the  reapers.  In  this  song,  in  Bavi.. 

Guion's  “Howdy-Do,  Miss  Sprin^xme, 

I and  Martin  Shaw’.s  “Hcff^c  Cucx<oo 
I Fair"  and  Mr.  Selmonn's  “Birtnaay, 

I *‘Xi  ; Garrison  sang  with  ^ humor  oi  > 
animation  a.9  the  case  might  be;  but  j 
^ ,i.;  missed  the  deeper  note  of  feeling 

which  can  be  felt  in  the  rather  sen  — - 
menti'i  song  of  Camph'-ll-Tipton,  ' 

. in*"  of  Vatcr,”  and  the  Arditi  waKz.- 
• “Parla.”  which  folhowed  as  an  encore, 
j had  not  the  spadSlq  and  swing  es.sential 


' to  make  the  effect  intended  by  the  com- 
''•ser. 

SoVrie  of  these  clr.'arristance.s  couM  havi.-  ; 
been  due  tJ  iTiOmcritary  conditions  Inat  | 
no  one  ean  p’*'cUct  very  far  in  adyaneo 
tji  a concert.  The  best  singers— and  <-er- 
t'^inly  Miss  Garrison  is  an  accompily.ica 
one — have  their  bad  hours.  B*.it  anotiiei 
defect  was  not  ho  excusable;  poor 
Frenct  and  Engll.sh  diction.  The  (3er- 
man  group  was  not  heard  by  this  writer, 
but  in  the  French  and  EngU.sh  sopo;- 
the  words  should  have  been  given  lai 
more  elgniflcance  and  importance.  M'-"'  _ 
Garrison  was  applauded  and  encored  oy 
a friendly  audience,  but  she  wa.s  not  at 
her  best  as  an  artist. 

Joiet  Bhevlnne’s 

<4Jfesterd3y’a 

I There  were  unexpected  lights  an 
; shades  and  varying  degrees 
lence  in  the  piano  recital  given  by  3osjt 
Lhevinne  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hail. 


The  Max  Bruch  concerto  made  its 
first  appearance  of  the  season  at  Mr. 
Francis  Macmillen's  violin  recital  last 
Vight  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  set  at  rest 
the  fear  that  this  would  be  a Bruch- 
less  year.  Usually  the  Bruch  makes 
its  bow  at  t'j©  very  first  concert,  but 
there  have  been  two  already  wltho-ut 
it.  I had  begun  to  settle  down  to  the 
conus,  the  concerto  which  both  the  j 
violinists  -who  preceded  Mr.  Macmlllen  | 
had  played,  and  I confidently  expected  , 
to  hear  it  at  least  180  times  this  win-  | 
ter,  a small  number  compared  to  t.ie 
performances  of  the  Bruch  I have  lis- 
tened to  In  my  time.  There  is  no  tell- 
jjjcr  To-morrow’s  violinist  there  is 
suVe  to  be  one— may  revert  to  the 

conus..  , , 

I sometimes  feel  a little  insincere 
about  inveighing  against  the  tried 
and  true  chestnuts  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  recital  programs,  because, 
though  I am  bored  in  anticipation,  I 
find  that  I generally  enjoy  them. 

They  happen,  as  a rule,  to  be  good 
music,  which  is  probably  the  reason 
for  their  survival.  With  new  music 
it  is  the  other  way  around;  the  anti-- 
cipation  is  exciting,  while  the  actual, 
performance  is,  usually,  a bore.  And 
vet,  in  the  interest  of  progress,  I feel 
I it  my  duty  to  abuse  the  old  things  and , 
clamor  fvr  the  new. 

Mr  M “mnillen  be.gan  his  program] 
! with'  group  of  Bach.  Now  Bach 
Is  very  old.  but  he  is  for  some  rea- 
son immune  from  attack.  Not  even 
.the  most  rabid  modernist  will  object 
to  seeing  his  name  on  every  program 
of  every  concert  of  the  season.  So 
Mr.  Macmillen  placed  Bach  at  the 
head  of  his  program,  feeling  that  he 
could  play  anything  after  that. 

I missed  the  Bach,  unfortunately, 
but  I arrived  in  time  for  the  Bruch 
which  followed  it.  The  hackneyed 
piece  bore  up  surprisingly,  consider- 
I ing  the  mu.sic  that  had  preceded  it. 
The  opening  theme  is  still  streaked 
with  nobility  and  the  slow'  movement 
has  not  suffered  through  f.amilianty. 
It’s  true  that  the  lash  movement 
Mr.  .James  Woodside's  Recital  .siump-n  at  times  in  the  way  that  last 
1 f Tnwn  Hall  last  nigh  movements  of  all  violin  concertos,  ex- 
VOR  his  recital  cept  the  Mcndcls.sohn  and  Beethoven, 

Mr.  James  AAoodside  P>  ... 
program  of  sufficient  variety  and  ' 


1.  CORN,  PIANIST. 

Native  New  Yorker 
Shows  the  Sobriety  of  Maturity. 

Isiiior  Gorn,  nineteen-year-old  pianist 
unci  native  New  Toiker,  made  his  d6but 
la.Rt  evening,  at  Aeolian  Hall.  | 

Mr.  Gorn,  who  began  life  as  an  infanti 
prodigy,  later  studied  with  Lhevinne,] 
Stojowski  and  Boekehnan.  The  results] 
of  his  training  were  embodied  last  night  j 
in  a program  t-hat  gave  the  seats  ofi 
honor  to  Beethoven  and  Chopin.  ^ He 
.seemed  to  have  sunk  hi?  own  personality! 
in  a composite  reflection  of  his  teaclier.s.  | 
for  he  eschewed  the  irresponsibility  ofj 
vonth  to  .assume  the  sobriety  of  ma- 
turity, witliout  its  compensating  depth. 

The  Eeethoven  Sonata  was  quite  clear 
in  its  purpose  and  had  moment.s  of  real 
hovity;  the  .same  could  be  said  ot  the 
Chopin  group,  but  one  felt  that  Mr. 
Gorn  wa.s  not  playing  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  inner  consciousness,  that  he  was 
m.aking  mdntal  and  emotional  reserva- 

third  and  final  groups  arc  u.sually 
left  to  tlic  secret  inclinations  of  the 
wlirtrcforo  they  are  played  with 
juorc  fr<;edom  and  arc  often  an  indica- 
tion of  Oic  rm.i.siciari’s  inner  convtcUons. 
ATr.  GonrchoPCf  Debusj^y  and  ytojoNV5--Ky 
0^  Ilia  oonttjoaei  s in  tlie  Uilnl  and  Tziszt 
an<l  Schubert  in  the  last.  He  found  an 
rjivlicnco  responsive  and  syinpatUetlo, 
.-oneroua  of  its  applause  and  apprccia- 


i 


do.  But  the  concerto  as  a whole  is 
true  and  noble  music. 

Between  the  Bruch  and  a group  of 
shorter  pieces  by  Bloch.  Cortelyou, 
Gussen  and  AATenlawski,  ilr.  Macmil- 
len played  the  Brahrae  lovely  Sonata 
In  A major,  the  opening  theme  of 
which  is  so  reminiscent  of  Walther’s 
‘‘Prize  Song,”  or  is  It  the  ‘‘Prize 
Song”  that  is  reminiscent  of  the 
sonata? 

I thought  last  night  that  perhdps 
this  frail  composition  should  not  have 
been  played  In  a ball  of  the  size  of 
Carnegie,  Sonatas  ought  rightly  to 
be  classed  as  chamber  music  and 
given  an  Intimate  setting. 

Mr.  Macmillen’s  plaj-ing  of  all  these 
things  was  a curious  combination  of 
excellencies  and  faults.  I Imagine 
that  he  admires  the  Russian  school 
of  violin  playing  to  the  extent  of 
imitation.  But  Mr.  Macmillen  Is  not 
a Russian  and  cannot  feel  like  one 
so  that  all  his  sliding  up  and  down 
the  fingerboard  does  not  deceive  one 
for  an  Instant. 

His  tone  on  the  G string  was  at 
times  beautiful  and  round  as  In  the 
finish  of  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Bruch  and  quite  thin  and  without 
quality  in  the  last  movement.  His 
intonation,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
true. 

In  the  Brahms  Mr.  Macmillen  had 
the  aslstance  of  Richard  Hageman  at 
the  piano,  and  I must  confess  that 
their  collaboration  was  not  a happy 
event.  The  sonata  sounded  for  all  the 
world  like  a first  reading  when  the 
various  tempi  have  not  yet  been  de- 
cided upon.  The  andante  tranquilo 
was  played  adagio  and  the  first  allegro 
almost  presto.  I dislike  being  peda- 
gogical, but  the  terms  andante  means 
moving.  It  does  not  mean  slow. 

Mr.  .Hageman  accompanied  the  rest 
of  the  program  A-ery  well.  But  the 
tuttis  of  the  Bruch  he  rushed  through 
like  a wind.  I felt  that  he  either  did. 
not  like  the  music  or  else  was  in  ,t.i 
hurry,  to  keep  an  appointment. 


Engli.sh  Pianist’s  Recitals 
Donald  Francis  Tovey,  the  English 
pianist-composer,  gave  a recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall  ye.sterday  afternoon.  His  program 
was  of  the  truly  academic  pattern  and  per- 
formed in  a scholarly  manner.  There  was 
sonorou.s  dignity  to  his  playing  of  Bach's 
Partita  in  D major.  His  best  effort  -was 
the  Fantasia,  opus  77,  of  Beethoven,  which 
had  many  sparkling  passages,  together 
with  excellent  artistry  in  fingering.  The  j 
program  also  included  the  sonaja  in  F 
sharp  majot,  opus  7S,  by  Beethoven,  the 
sonata  in  C major,  opus  1,  by  Brahms,  and 
Schubert's  impromptus  in  C minor,  opus 
90.  No.  1,  and  A flat,  opus  90,  No.  4. 


By  OMN  DOWNE8. 


urto  give  a thrill  of  -pectation  to  ^ 
meek  concert-goer  who  is  resigned  to  the 
old  war-horses  of  concert  repertorj . 

One  came  inclined  to  root  for  the  young 
baritone  who  was  essaying 
songs  as  ".leanic  with  the  Taght  B 
Hair"  in  his  early  -American  group. 
S^^-hoenherg’s  “Dank"  and  Adolf  Jensens 


place 

Acad- 


AVorld’s  opera  Premiere  Here 

V world’s  opera  premiere  lakes 
1 ni<^ht  in  the  Brooklyn 

Musre  when  Camillo  Bonsignores 
“TMiserabiU,”  adapted 
‘ “I-  write  his 

;S^an?Sst2t.eaforitsprese^aU^^ 


PhllsdelphiB  Orchestra. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Leopold 
Stokowski,  conductor,  gave  its  first  Ncn 
York  concert  of  the  season  last  night 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  The  hall,  as  now  goes 
without  saying  when  this  superb  or- 
chestra and  its  gifted  conductor  appear, 
li  as  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacitj . 

The  concert  opened  with  the  conduc- 
tor’s orchestration  of  the  Bach  Choral- 
vorspiel,  “AVlr  glauben  all’  an  einen 
Gott,"  and  continued  ■with  Brahms’s 
Third  Symphony;  the  "Japanese  Suite 
of  Gustav  Holst,  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city,  and  the  prelude  and 
"Liebeetod”  from  “Tristan  and  Isolde.” 
The  Bach  composition,  short,  orches- 
trated In  a manner  highly  suggestive  of 
the  organ,  and  culminating  in  a tonal 
climax  of  a splendor  and  majesty  oi 
which  even  the  organ  is  incapably 
placed  the  audience  the  more  quicklj  in 
rapport  with  the  music  that  followed. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  this  ana 
that  place  in  the  Brahms  aymphonj 
when  Mr.  Stokowski  departed  from  the 
letter  of  the  score,  where  he  pursued 
his  own  Ideas  of  tonal  balancas,  nuance-, 
tempi.  When  a parformance  is  sincere, 
fundamentally  sympathetic  to  the  oom- 
p.’ser’s  meaning,  and  characterize  b, 
musicianly  logic  of  its  own,  these  things 
add  to  rather  than  take  from  its  Intcr^t 
i and  value  to  the  listener.  Mr.  Smkowskl, 
i perhaps  instinctively,  perhaps  »R*t’ 

1 'ul  deliberation  and  analysis,  treated  the 
i Third  Symphony  in  a manner  dlamet- 
ricallv  contrasted  to  a memorable 
' ing  of  the  Second  Symphony,  which  he 
gave  some  time  ago. 

The  Second  Symphony,  for  all  it. 
lyricism,  is  essentially  the  expression  of 
•classicist,  ” as  that  word  ■was  unclei- 


; and  has  engaged  for  its  presen  a k'  ••craisslcist.'-  as  that  word  was  uncler- 
Tannuzzl  La  Puma  and  RUisl,  and  opposition  to  the 

Messrs.  lannuzzl,  L,  Robinson.  La  ,he  “romantics"  of  Brahma  s 

■Mmes.  Ham'"  ® ’ there  are  pages  in  the  Third  Sitnphon^ 


> 1 


iT»  an  tic.  ttv€,  InUmattly  | [ 

i In  quality  M nnyt  lint  ' ' 

■ Robert  Schumann.  U win  In  tni* 
Wectlvo  aplHt  that  Mr.  Stokowski  met 
ihr  oomposer  of  two  mliltn.-  inotf-  j 
ti-r-itta.  Hi  them,  under  hlp  baton.  «a* 

f€l‘  ‘.!h*  temiomea*.  melnno.Uoly,  iniu)-  • 

'".(■■■iion  which  60  often  charactcrUod  , 

Munich  inaatf'r.  Tt  v.a»  foi  the 
»nd  h'lfmovi-mcrt.M  -;hi'  flv.at.  wlun  tin 
l-roi.  thome  buriit.--  from  tho  oivl^estia 
I k-  I holt  from  the  hand  of  .I-Vc;  the 
jmal-.  which  ends  with  the  glory  and 
i;.  “hadow  of  a .sunset  over  towonn„ 

1 ^i-:hts-that  the  coiidurtor  rcsor\xd 
l-roie  and  pulsaant  utteTnnee.  rhls 
.-emphonv  may  be  the  weakest  of  the 
four  that  Brahms  composed ; It  is  also 
a highly  original  e-xpression  of  tlilngn  ■ 
not  found  In  his  other  symphonic  com-  i 
positions.  Mr.  Stokowski's  Interpreta- 
tion kindled  the  music  anew.  ...  I 
Holst's  suite  of  short  pieces  Is  taken  . 
from  a ballet  written  for  the-  .Tapanese,  . 
Mlchlo  Ito,  when  he  appeared  at  the 
l^ndon  Coliseum  in  lOlfl.  The  pieces  are 
based  upon  themes  furnished  by  Ito  him- 
self. They  consist  of  a prelude  bearing 
the  subtitle  "Song  of  the  P'lsh^man, 
"Ceremonial  Dance,"  "Dance  of  we 
:\tarlonette" ; Interlude— In  which  the 
"Song  of  the  Fisherman"  is  heard  again 
with  altered  treatment  by  the  orchestra ; 
■Dance  Under  the  Cherry  Tree,  and  a 
finale.  "Dance  of  the  Wolves."  It  may 
be  laid  that  not  all  ballet  music  boars 
the  test  of  the  concert  room;  that  these 
pieces  are  plausible,  but  not  of  a per\  ail- 
ing originality.  The  beat  moments  come 
with  certain  of  the  themes  themselves. 
These  have  an  authentic  and  e^o^c 
flavor.  They  are  developed  with  in- 
genlous  orchestration  and  other  com- 
posers' devices,  and  yet  this  develop- 
ment does  not  ring  true.  'The  flavor  of 
ihe  motives  Is  lost,  in  moiM  cases,  with 
their  elaboration.  The  Dance  Under 
the  Cherry'  Tree"  comes  nearest  to  Tiu- 
flllment ; it  contains  some  of  the  simplest 
pages  of  the  suite.  Most  of  the  music 
is  as  unmistakably  European  as  the 
melodies  are  apparently  Japanese.  Coin- 
pare  this  score  with  Oiat  of  Stravinslo  s 
"Klghtlngale"  and  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference Is  obvious. 

Tvay,  furnishes  Holst  a hint  in  the  sec- 
ond of  hi.s  dances.  „ . 

The  suite,  brilliantly  scored,  -was  In 
all  probability  rendered  -with  appropri- 
ate brilliancy  and.  justice  to 
ter.  There  was  an  eloquent,  Jf 
italicized,  reading  of  the 
music— music  of  which  the  glamour  and 
poignancy  does  not  dim  with  the  passing 
of  time.  Whatever  Mr.  Stokow.ski  un- 
dertook, and  whether  or  not  the 
happened  to  agree  wlUi  him.  it  was  in- 
formed yvith  his  authority  as  a con- 
ductor, and  flooded  with 
I ergy  and  the  feeling  for  coloi  which 
i characterize  his  interpretations. 

The  Japanese  suite  of  Hoist  tvas  the 
ovelty  of  the  evening.  It  was  or- 
liestrated  with  the  knowledge’  of  in- 
tnimentation  that,  all  the  modernists 
eem  to  be  born  with,  but  it  had  liftle 
Ise  besides  an  appropriateness  for  the 
in-pose  for  which  it  was  written.  I 
nagine  it  would  be  Infinitely  more 
fCective  if  Mr.  Ito,  for  whom  it  was 
.•rltten,  had  come  out  and  danced  to 
t.  Wagner's  Vorsplel  and  Lletestodt 
losed  the  program. 

It  was  a novelty,  this  Holst 
'.d  so  requires  first  consideration.  I he 
ict  that  it  was  new  to  the  New  York 
mcert  room  was  probably  unsupected 
f last  night’s  audience.  For  Mr.  hto- 
jwski  is  the  only  conductor  we  Know 
f who  does  not  bothqv  to  claim  wnat- 
glory  may  be  due  hiin  for  first 
erformances”;  and  last  n|ght’a  pro- 

■ram  conveyed  no  intimation  of^  the ; 
act  that  this  "Japanese  Suite”  of  i 
lolst’s  was,  unless  we  are  much 
aken,  performed  here  for  tre  first 
!me  in  its  symphonic  guise. 

According  to  the  composer  the  themes  , 
ised  in  the  suite,  with  one  exception,  ( 
rere  supplied  to  him  by  Michio  1^, : 
he  Japanese  dancer,  for  whom  the 
ausic  was  written,  and  Ito  used  some 
IT  all  of  it  to  accoihpan.v  his  dances, 
n its  form  as  a concert  suite  the  music 
lomprises  a prelude  (“Song  of  the 
I’isherman”),  a "Ceremonial  Dance, 

I "Dance  of  the  Marionette.”  an  inter*  , 
ude  (in  which  again  the  Fisl^rman,  I 
IS  in  Stravinsky's  "Chant  du  itossig*  , 
lol,”  repeats  his  musing  song  as  poeti.  , 
:al  embroidery  upon  the  action  that  | 
»oes  on  about  him),  a "Dance  Under 
;he  Cherry  Tree,”  and  a finale  entitled 
“Dance  of  the  Wolves.^*  Holsts  score* 
iivulges  no  program  for  the  • 

rtonc  IS  needed.  The  titles  are  sufficient 
spur  to  the  imagination.  , 

• * » 

Gustav  Hoht  in  this  piece  lias  been  ! 
content  to-  give  us  Far  Eastern  ^niusic 
heard  through  Western  ears.  HiaJaps 
have  radios  and  Fords,  and  theii- 
cherries  are  canned.  The  total  effect 
of  this  suite,  indeed,  reminds  us 
of  the  learned  Piggott’s  remark-  in  his 
study  of  thc'  "Music  and  Musical  In- 
struments of  Japan”  that  the  normal 
scale  of  the  Japanese  la  a good  deal 
more  closely  assimilated  to  European 
scales  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

And  Holst  is  content  to  dispense 
with  the  sort  of  instrumental  local 
color  of  which  Mr.  Blchheim  makes  such 
captivating  use  In  the  Japanese  Noc- 
turne of  his  “Oriental  Impressions,” 
i which  Mr.  Stokowski  has  played  here 


c::n:d,'!:u^  r:;ii  “o  Em»t^Dohnanyi 

Ivf  .h'-  koto,  of  the  brasi,  -emple  belli. 

■ fentM ‘ con?e%r haU;  °"the"  important 
-thing  is  that  In  this  “J.®  1". 

music  that  at  its  *'  " ia 

eluding  “n.'inco  of  _tKe^^Wolves^ 


mduiits  tho 
State  Symphony  Or* 

chentru  j 

Oncnlnc  0''=-' ‘irt  of  il  •;  »>'>*on  by  th' ' 
Stito  Bymphony  Orel,  -ra.  Hjrn.t  yon 
Dohnanyl  cnn.Iuotlrs,.  it  Carnogle  nail. 

1.  Symphony  In  U major H^rtok 

3.  Two  Portralta 

(First  time  In  Nhw  York.) 

8.  Symphony  No.  1 In  C minor ...  .Br*hm 


rhythmicaii;  inventive;  thatls  attimes\ 
poetic,  as  in  the  two 

which  the  Fisherman  broods— thougn 

that  other  Oriental  Fisherman  o^on- 

temporary  music,  he  “reM- 

"Nightingale,”  eiiigs  a far 
uruble  song.  But  he  was  a Chinese 


Mr.  T5ohnanyi  Is  not  unknown  here 

as  a conductor.  He  appeared  as  guest 
with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  April,  1921.  and  .’i? 

ducted,  on  February  17,  »n  All-Doh- 
nanyi  Program”  of  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall.  He  then 
disclosed  himself  as  a leader  of  com- 


iK'i.lIc  Ol  (vtlo  (.111.  ■■II'  'I  with  tlv  >'>• 

' tlw  lv  ni'-lllfltl'.':  -pi.-vrlfin  of  t"’  , 

■ In  the  perfom  ■ ' . ,.r  th>  ••I’oi ' , .its 
tlif  Iniliort  .nt  : ulo  \i.Jiii  PCit 
pluycil  by  S.  Hl'll  bn  n.  . -.r.-  . • I:ii  . 

1 the  oreln  ti.-L.  WItii  tli-  , t ilei,.,  i ,t  ■ 
llienilillc  riiiiterlal  I .•  Ce  '"I’  .'e’br 
oltiei-  itrlng' r In.sti  , . I I.;  le  3b,  h, 
weav Htrain'  of  (wl-  . b-.i.  tb* 

main  lil  - ..  Thh  piece  gruiM'  > O" 
table  (Itiiia  . iij  c-'iie  of' 
rather  in  the  WaKnerlnn  inunn-  . 
"I.oliengrln"  ’•<  "Trli.bin  nn,-  / I'b 

■ iireludes.  Anil  itlll  i-ni  auem  el  tb*' 
eoiiipoier.  M Ik  : ' li  a reall;  i,' w isll'-i!.. 
in  spite  of  Bartnli'  re  ■arebe.S  Ibio 
eient  music  of  tbe  l-e!.  t ami  W'  at  . '*.**  '' 
ie  the  essential  liui  lok?  U ;m  ’ teal 
we  in  America  1' eve  .,1111  to  know. 


nVuhie  tW  But  he  was  a unineso  disclosed  himseii  a.s  u .eauei  ue 
r-  K nml  we  would  swear  that  manding  authority— assured  and  mag 

i he  hid  neVei"owned  a Fo^d  and  that  a^t  ease  before  an  orchestra  a 

mav  account  for  the  difference;  for  j master  of  the  moods  and  ways  0^^ 

■ Fichheim  land  who  knows  better  1 tricky  animal;  as  a crafty  climax 
ik*''  *^lie'’)  has^old  us  that  the  music  builder,  with  a clear  and  vivid  concep- 

' has  far  more  depth  of  beauty  rhythmic  and 

j^^'-'Miness  of  color  than  the  Japan-  ^ sensitive  control  of  color  and 
and  ricV“e*»  surprising, 

■■  for  Mr.  Dohnanyi  is  experienced  on  the 

Inodium.  He  has  directed  the  Pnu- 
Hall  m Gustav  Holst’s  dramatic  -'^1''^“''"' harmonic  Society  of  Budapest  since 
suite,  written  in  1916  for  the  London  , 

.son  of  Michio  Ito,  the  Japanese  dancer,  ^ 

and  just  published.  , choose  for  his.  novelty  on  last 

It  is  in  six  movements,  each  f^evelopeapj.^gj,^jj^  work  more 
into  the  other,  and  is  not  in  any  sens^ celebrated  ““^VSuJ^fone-uoems 
modern  or  in  the  least  Japanesy.  played?”  W«t  Portre,”  .they  are 

prelude,  the  fisherman’s  song,  is  full  ^b'e  original  Hu“K^ri«n-,  -with 

beauty,  the  melodious  musings  of  the  subtitle:  .“Egy  IdeM^^^ 
fisherman,  opened  by  the  bassoon,  portraits:  One  Ideal,  One 

up  by  the  violas,  with  violins,  muted,  form.|  pjgtorted.”  The  work  is  Bartok’s  Op. 
ing  an  accompaniment,  then  expanded  bye,  and  is  a P^^uct  of  h,s  twenU^ 
the  Violins  in  full  tone  and  carried  ‘f  ° was  imposed  ^in 

fortissimo  by  -voodwind  and  horns,  be  ng  ^ eugntiy  ais 

i reputable  one  to  those  who  still  believe 
that  all  ultra-modern  composers  are 
either  poseurs  or  paranoiacs. 

• • • 

Like  Stravinsky,  Ravel,  Omstein  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  Bartok 
has  a highly  developed  sense  of  tonal 
grotesquerie.  He  is  a poet  doubled  by 
a parodist,  a dreamer  in  love  with  car- 
oature,  a comedic  revolutionist,  and 
these  contrasting  sides  of  his  subtle 
and  complex  nature  are  exemplified  in 
"Two  Portraits.”  The  work  undoubted- 
ly has  a program,  but  it  not  avowed. 
Bartok  leaves  us  to  make  what  we  can 
of  his  music  and  i.ts  somewhat  cryptic 
title. 

Clearly  the  subject  who  sat  for  Bar- 
tok’s “Ideal  Portrait  was  a lady.  Like 
Heldenleben,”  she  is  delineated  by  a 
solo  fiddle-indeed,  this  first  movement 
of  Bartok’s  duplex  tone-poem  is-  in 
large  part  a rhapsody  for  solo  violin 
and  orchestra,  we  hear  the  lady’s 


most  effective  and  pleasing. 

This  led  into  the  ceremonial  dance,  which 
was  most  Impressive,  basses  pizzicato  and 
slelghbells  and  tympani  marked  the 
iihythm  while  the  strings,  then  the  horns 
and  full  orchestra  gradually  joined  until 
the  volume  of  sound  ended  In  a rapid 
diminuendo  with  the  brass  In  a long  dis- 
sonance, a startling  and  novel  method  of 
leading  into  the  dance  of  the  marionettes. 

In  this  the  Glockenspiel  introduced  and 
then  the  violins  took  up  the  delicious  mel- 
ody, woodwind  and  ’■■arp  following  as  the 
marionettes  sparkled  through  their  spright- 
ly measures.  It  was  a most  effective  num- 
ber and  capitally  played.  Then  came  the 
interlude,  in  which  the  fisherman  again 
sang  his'  song,  embroidered  this  time  by 
the  ’cellos  and  basses,  followed  by  the 
woodwind  and  harps  in  delightful  har- 
mony. 

Next  followed  the  dance  under  the 
cherry  tree,  which  was  low  and  soft,  and 
tho  toes  of  the  dancers  seemed  to  twinkle 
as  they  pirouetted  under  the  cherry  tree, 
and  it  all  merged  gracefully  into  the  finale, 
the  dance  of  the  wolves,  which  began 
energetically  with  the  ’cellos  and  basses 
and  ended  in  a wild  and  furious  bacchanale 
with  the  full  orchestra  at  its  greatest 
; power.  It  was  much  appreciated  and  the 
splendid  orche.stra  gave  it  its  full  musical 
' and  dramatic  value. 

ROBERT  SCHMITZ  PLAYS,  j 

French-'»?«inist  Gives  a Delightful  | 
Recital  in  Aeolian  Hall.  j 

Three-parts  Bach  and  two  of  Debussy  * 
made  a rare  jJkano  recital  at  Aeolian  | 
Hall  last  evening,  by  the  Parisian  ar-  i 
tist,  E.  Robert  SScliniitz.  starting  a tour 
to  the  Pacific  Coast-  Though  extreme.^  , 
met  In  musical  conjunction  of  the  old 
master,  par  excellence,  and  a master  of 
the  "new.”  both  were  d«U^tful  as  vin- 
tages, dizzy  in  combination  and,  in  their 
very  best  contrast,  clarified.  From  tbe 
sobriety,  the  definite  .sequence,  of  Bach's 
E-flat  organ  prelude  and  fugue  in  Bu-.^ 
sonl's  sustaining  sonorities  Mr.  Schmitz  j 
turned  to  Debussy’s  "Terrace  by  Moon-  I 
light.”  his  whirling  "Fireworks”  and] 
shadowed  "Cathedral.”  mood  pictures  of 
evocative  dissonances  and  echoing  res- 
onances, topped  with  the  mad  "Dance 
and  with  the  encore,  "Minstrels. 

The  enthusiasm  of  an  audience  that 
filled  the  hall  was  of  the  genuine  ordei 
and  was  generously  eamed. 
technique,  facile  temperament,  threw 
flashlights  of  keen  ln^®Bigence  into  lead- 
' ings  from  music’s  Homer  anil 
' player’s  countryman.  .n  latei  E>°UPS 
there  followed  Bach's  D-major  Pai- 
tita”  of  forgotten  dance-rhythms,  his 
D-minor  toccata  and  fugue,  and,  Pe- 
tween  times,  Debussy's  yet  stranger  tiK- 
cata,  his  "Homage  to  Rameau  and 
"Isle  Joyeuse.” 


motto-theme  at  the  start,  a capriciously 
intervalled  melody  that  begins  in  D 
major  but  Immediately  moves  by  D 
other  tonal  uarters.  And  this  tune  i 
and  tonality  end  the  piece.  i 

The  second  Portrait,  the  “distorted”  ; 
one,  is  a parody  of  the  first.  Bartok  | 
has  here  taken  a leaf  from  the  book  I 
of  Liszt,  and  he  mocks  and  travesties, 
wittily  and  cruelly,  the  “ideal”  theme 
of  the  preceding  movement,  as  his 
great  Hungarian  predecessor  mocked 
and  parodied  in  the  “Mephistopheles” 
section  of  his  “Faust  Symphony"  the 
themes  that  painted  the  lover  of 
Gretchen  in  the  first  of  his  “Three 
Character  - Pictures  After  Goethe.” 
(Bartok  has  remembered  Liszt’s  sub- 
title as  well  as  his  poetic  and  musical 
scheme.) 

This  second  "Portrait”  is  a malicious 
Scherzo  in  ■which,  without  preamble, 
the  woodwind  instruments  sketch  in 
swift  and  ruthless  strokes  a caricature 
of  the  “Ideal”  theme  that  has  just 
soared  into  a D major  beatitude  of 
the  strings. 

We  found  Bela  Bartok  a better 
ideallzer  than  parodist.  His  first 
“Portrait”  Is  much  tho  more  musically 
original  and  valuable  of  the  two.  It  is 
curiously  subtle  music,  fine-drawn  and 
tenuous,  with  an  almost  disembodied 
quality.  Harmonically  it  is  reticent, 
delicately  remote.  One  would  like  to 
know  the  sitter,  with  her  sensitive  pro- 
file and  her  quietly  folded  hands. 

The  second  Portrait  is  amusing  and 
adroit;  but  if  the  Intellectual  scheme 
was  derived  from  Liszt,  tho  musical 
substance  came  straight  out  of  “Till 
Eulenspiegel.”  We  wish  Bartok  bad 
gone  about  the  matter  in  his  own  way, 
as  he  did  In  the  first  and  more  indi- 
vidual Portrait. 

Following  the  symphony  were  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city  'Two 
Portraits — One  Ideal,  One  Distorted, 
bv  Bela  Bartok.  Mr.  Dohnanyi  s coun- 
tmnan,  though  s.  composer  highly  di- 
vergent from  lilm  in  ideas.  T^se  Fe>r- 
tralts”  were  composed  in  1907.  They 
mark  the  transition  period  ‘^i.h^^ivIp 
style  from  a crudely  nationalistic  st>le  , 
to  one  much  more  personal  and  intense, 
and  fertilized  by  an  older  folk  musR 
tlian  is  in  existence  in  the  Hungary  of 
today.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the 
second  portrait  is  a c^-Icature  a gar- 


E.  Robert  Schmitz  played  Bach  ana 
I Debussy  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

; Many  pianists  play  Bach  and  Debussy 
in  tho  same  recital,  but  break  tho  Jump 
across  the  centuries  with  the  nine- 
teenth century  sonata  that  is  apt  to 
I come  between  the  Bach  in  the  first 
I group  and  tho  Debussy  in  tbe  third  or 
' fourth.  But  not  so  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

I Ho  offered,  after  Busoni’s  transcrip- 
i tion  of  Bach’s  E flat  organ  prelude  and 
'■Fugue,  four  Debussy  numbers,  passed 
; back  to  Bach's  D major  Partita,  gave 
three  more  Debussy  pieces,  and  then 
a Bach  Toccata  and  Fugue. 

I The  arrangement  was  novel,  but  ef- 
I fective;  the  two  composers  comple- 
mented each  other  well  on  a program 
well  played,  in  general,  by  the  French 
pianist,  who,  for  this  occasion,  had 
doffed  his  mantle  of  apostle  of  latter 
day  compositions.  Much  brilliance, 
firmness  and  fluency  appeared  in  the 
Busoni-arranged  Prelude  and  Fugue; 
the  only  place  for  exception  seeming 
a slight  hardness  of  tone  in  certain 
emphasized  fortissimo  chords  here  and 
in  the  ensuing  Debussy  number.  Mr. 
Schmitz’s  performance  was  far  front 
colorless;  but  yet  the  Prelude  and 
Fugue,  in  this  free  transcription, 
seemed  something  to  be  admired  rather 
than  loved. 

“La  Terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair 
de  lune,”  “Feux  d’artifice,”  “La  Ca- 
thedral engloutie”  and  a dance  form.ed 
the  first  Debussy  group  and,  with  the 
reservation  noted  above,  were  well 
played.  Likewise  the  Bach  Partite, 
which  seemed  more  amenable  than  the 
opening  Busoni-arranged  number,  and 
was  performed  with  marked  brilliance, 
ample  delicacy  and  variety  and  nuance 
in  shading.  The  Toccata  from  the 
piano  suite,  “Hommage  a Rameau  and 
“L’Isle  Joyeuse’'  formed  the  next  De- 
bussy group,  followed  by  Tausig  ? 
arrangement  of  the  Bach  D minor 
Toccata  and  Fugue. 

At  Town  Hall  two  musicians  well 
known  hore,  Sascha  Jacobsen  knd  Harry 
Kaufman,  offered  an  evening  of  violin 
and  piano  sonatas,  beginning  at  the 

rather  unusual  hour  of  9.  Vo““2 

Beethoven’s  familiar  Op.  80m,  No.  2, 
then  the  Brahms  G major.  Op.  IS,  and 
one  in  E major  by  Sigismond  Stojowski 
-this,  at  least  in  the  movement 

conservative,  well  balanced  and  ^ery 
melodious.  ‘ 

Mr.  Jacobsen,  after  faring  not  par-  , 
ticularly  well  at  first,  was  in  very  good 
form  later  on.  Some  thinness  and 
cloudiness  of  tone  seemed 
the  first  movement  of  the  Beethoven 
senate,  but  the  violinist’s  tone  w^s 
fuller  and  smoother  in  the  Brahms 
work,  and  of  laudable  quality  in  the 
Stojowski  number,  tor  jvhich,  it 
seemed,  he  used  another  violin.  His 
technical  skill  was  thoroughly  compe- 
tent. Mr.  Kaufman  gave  a skillful, 
well-balanced  performance  of  his  part, 
asd  the  two  musicians 
well  acquainted  with  each  s 

doings.  V • 

Florence  Easton  in  Recital 
Miss  Easton,  whose  general  i.  ipa- 
1 bilities  make  her  one  of  the  most  do- 
I pendable  artists  at  the  .HclropoHtan, 
i prefaced  her  arduous  season  In  opera 
1 with  a song  recital  at  Carnegie  Hal! 
last  night. 

It  seems  to  be  the  am' '•■-ion  of  opera 
singers  to  appear  in  recital,  though 
very  few  concert  singers  hanker  after 
opera.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
• seek.  Operatic  singing,  as  opera  Is 
^ given  nowadays.  Is  not  exactly 


, salutary  for  the  singing  voice, 
person  may  sound  creditably  In  opera 
I but  may  find  a simple  song  of  Schu- 
)bert  too  difficult.  Strip  an  operatic 
:singer  of  her  make-up  and  take  away 
the  stage  props,  the  scenery  and  the 
orcliestra  and  nine  times  out  of  teo 
she  will  find  mere  singing  almost  Im- 


1 1 2 

Miss  Easton  is,  forumatel^',  not  one 
of  these.  Many  people  were,  appar- 
ently. awaj-e  of  this  and  came  to  Car- 
neeie  Hall  last  night  and  plainly 
showed  their  appreciation  of  her  fine 
artistry.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr. 

La  Forge  at  the  piano  she  sang  a 
model  program  of  Italian,  German, 
French  and  English  songs.  With  the 
exception  of  an  aria  from  Gounod  s 
••Queen  of  Sheba,”  -which  she  threw 
at  those  persons  -who  expect  an  opera 
singer  to  sing  at  least  one  operatic  i 
aria.  Miss  Easton  chose  her  songs  for 
their  musical  value.  There  was  thei 
"Gia  il  sole  dai  Gange”  of  Scarlatti, 
Pergolese’s  lovely  ”Se  tu  m ami, 
which  I thought  was  a little  hurried,! 
and  t^c  “Pastoral”  of  Carey,  afterj 
which  .she  sang  “My  Lovely  Celia, "i 
an  old  English  song  which  should  con- 
vince the  most  confirmed  sceptic  that 

■ English  words  can  'be  as  harmoniously 
I set  to  music  as  any  others. 

Particularly  happy  was  the  choice  of 
Brahms's  songs.  There  were  six  of 
these  and  they  were  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  “Vergebliche  Stand- 
chen,”  songs  that  are  not  heard  too 
; often.  The  “Vergebliche  Standchen” 

I is  Brahms's  attempt  at  humor  and  is 
f ranght  with  comic  and  naughty  in- 
nuendoes. I thought  last  night  that 
it  was  heavy  and  laborious,  though  it 
pleased  the  audience  g-reatly.  Am 
Sonntag  Morgen”  is  a aniniature  tiag- 
ody  and  Miss  Easton  was  not  finite 
successful  in  communicating  its  pas- 
sionate despair.  But  in  the  marvciou.s 
“Der  Tod.  das  ist  die  kuhle  Nacht” 
she  sang  with  rare  insight  and  vocal 
beauty.  The  last  phrase  on  the  words  l 
•'So  gar  im  Traum”  could  hardly  have 
been  sung  better. 

Miss  Easton's  achievement  last  night 
was  the  more  remarkable  because  her 
voice  is  not  extraordinary  in  any  way. 
Her  low  register,  which  is  lower  than 
mo.st  sopranos,  is  even  and  round  and 
'onerally  beautiful,  but  her  high  notes 
l,ave  a metallic  quality  and  a stri- 
dency, the  penalty,  I suppose,  of  too 
much  opera.  But  to  offset  this  Miss 
has  a fine  musical  intelligence, 
*''Ouuine  feeling  and  excellent  tafite. 
Her  recital  last  night  provided  an  eve- 
ning of  civilized  enjoyment. 


jHan  Hall  Tartini’s  G minor  son 
and  Vieuxtemps’s  D minor  concerto. 
^^iss  Bayne  displayed,  in  less  rapid 
passages,  a smooth  tone  of  ample  size; 
she  also  had  mechanical  dexterity,  but 
her  tone  in  more  difficult  places  some- 
rimes  lost  its  quality,  with  dryness 
sometimes  in  double  stops,  and,  it 
seemed,  a slight  departure  from  the 
pitch.  Harry  Kaufman  accompanied  in 
a program  continuing  with  Sam 
Franko’s  "Irish  Lament,”  shorter 
pieces  and  Sarasate’.i  "Faust”  Fantasy. 

F.  D.  P. 

(P  C/i'  i.  Y - 1 t. 

BRAHMS  QUARTET  CHARMS. 


Francis  moorb,  -well-known 
pianist,  was  heard  in  his  an- 
nual recital  last  evening  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  His  serious  and  in- 
telligent musicianship  marked  a 
scholarly  reading  of  classic 
works  by  Bach  and  Handel. 
Modem  pieces  of  more  romantic 
import  formed  the  latter  pa'-t  of 
the  programme  selected  from 
compositions  by  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Palmgren,  Grainger  and 
Moikowski. 


Mr.  Maier  sepmed  happily  ci ^ 

this  r?)le.  Apart  ffom  his  fassiliu 
.skill,  he  displayed  notable  narrative 
and  descriptive  ability  and  imaginative 
resourcefulness  in  the  remarks  which 
he  offered  before  each  piano  number 
and  through  the  Debussy  ballet,  seem- 
ing well  able  to  capture  and  hold  the 
attention  o fhis  young  hearers.  His 
verbal  and  instrumental  performance 
had  its  appeal  for  older  ones  as  well. 
Mrs.  Maier  proved  and  exceUent  and 
skillful  colleague  in  a thoroughly  uni- 
fied performance.  , ^ 


Harmony,  Delicacy  and  Warmth 
Mark  Its  First  Concert  Here. 

Curtesying:  harmoniously  as  they  sangr.  oa,Luiuct,y  ^ 

four  thin  young  women  in  crinolines  who  i interesting  and  varied.  Miss  Gam 

comprise  the  Brahms  Quartet,  made  their  - -r  tv...  firs 


bow  to  a musical  audience  at  the  Town 
Hall  ; last  evening.  Wl^at  a wealth  of 
harm'ony  has  laid  fallow  in  their  newly 
chosen  field  they  themselves  illustrated 
with  art  and  fo’ksongs  in-  five  1 an- 
guages.  And  it  the  better  sort  of  op- 
eretta has  come  back  into  fashion  on 
Broadway,  can  good  English  ensemble, 
singing  be  far  behind?  The  concert 
platform’s  first  answer  this  season  was 
heard  last  night,  soon  to  be  followed 
here  by  English  singers  from  overseas 
Brahms  “Und  Gehst  Du”  and  ' Dtp 
Braut”  for  woiinen’s  voiebs  alone,  ana 
hi  “Mlnnelied”  and  “Nun  Stehen  die 
Rosen”  were  chanuingly  done  by  the 
Misses  Halstead.  Wilson,  Hitch  and 
Markvy,  with  Byron  Hiighe.s  at  the 
piano.  The  deep-voiced  contralto 
nounced  the  quartef.s  encore,  which  was 
not  their"  namesake's  but  fecluimann  s. 
A delicate  blend  of  tone  had  warmed 
through  Cesti's  “Intorno  all'ldol  Mw 
and'  Durante's  “Danza,  Danza.  ^ The 
singers  ga.ined  freedom-  in  old  French 
and  Breton  folksong.^,  finishmg  in  r.ng 
lis-h.-with  Dvorak’s  “Songs  My  Mother 
Taught  ivle, "'Spi'oss  “Will  o tlic  Wisp 
and  others  of  Park.s  and  Lane. 

JOAN  RUTH  IN  RECITAL: 


Bori  Soloist  With  Statu 
tA-  2 r,  j ^ ^ T UCHEZIA  bori  of  'the 

Mabel  Gari-ison  Sings  at  Carnegie  Hall  j Opera  Company  ^ tl^ 

The  program  given  by  " Mabel  Garrison  1 presence  to  the  gatur- 

Saturday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  was  I state  Symphony  n 

both  interesting  and  varied.  Miss  Garn-  day  evening.  ® ^ perceptible 

son  sang  four  groups  of  songs,  the  first , best  voice.  ^ and  more 

consisting  of  two  by  Brahms  and  two  huskiness  m the  midd  ® 
by  Strauss.  The  second,  in  French  and  than  ^ ^in  il  Momento” 

Italian,  was  made  up  of  songs  by  Faure, , ter.  sang  Gmnse  al  „ 

Massenet.  Louis  Ganne.  Debussy  amd  j^om  "The  f h/asing  was  e*- 

Genl  Sabro.  The  third  group  consisted,  ,,.hich  her  ^-uty  of  phr 
of  five  songs  in  English  by  Werner  pecially  noticeable,  and  Dep 
Josten  David  Guion,  Martin  Shaw,  f^om  "Louise.  that 

Campbell-Tipton  and  George  Siemonn.  jt  ,<^-as  in  the-  Charpentier 
The  clo.sins  group  was  of  folk-songs  Bori  ^ave  brought 

Greek,  Irish,  Japanese.  Mexican  , sang  quite  weU  enoujt 

American  negro.  down  the  audience  was  far  more 

Miss  Garrison  was  especially  pleasing  in  the  Carnegie  Hall  audle  . 

the  French  songs,  which  brought  out  her  f^endly  than  were  flow- 

best  tones  and  spared  her  the  effort  of , p,any  re-appearances  and  th 
high  notes.  Her  phrasing  was  most  admir-  ers  in  abundance  afte  i- 
able  but  one  wished  for  better  diction, , -Louise.” 

LTe'eiaS  iu  the  English  songs.  ' Mr.  Dohnanyi's  sj-mphony  for  the 

The  Japanese  folk-song,  “Hana  no  Uta,”  ; jng  was  Schubert  s in  C maior. 


wisest  choice  in  the  world  for  an  orchestm 
which,  while  it  is  steadily  improving,  is 
still  far  from  perfection  in  its 
Mr.  Dohnanyi  tried  to  make  up  m spirit 


was  an  attractive  addition  to  the  group  of 
folk-songs,  which  she  did  remarkably  well. 

Of  this  group,  she  was  least  successful  with 

the  negro  spirtual,  "De  ol’  Ark’s  a-mov-  ^ „ 

erin,”  arranged  by  David  Guion.  the  inter-  ^-hat  his  j"  ,he  least, 

-.pretatlon  rather  than  the  singing  per^ptibly  and 

^eforge  Siemonn.  whose  "A  Birthday”  ^ times  received  for  his  energetic  efforts 
Miss  Garrison  sang  in  her  second  group,  ,arsh  fortissimi  ^^^d  that 

proved  himself  an  excellent  accompanist.  on  the  other  side,  it  must  oe^ 


Yourt^  Coloratura  Soprano  at  Her 

Beat  In  'Mad  Scene’  From  'Ha,mlet.'  himself  an  excellent  accompamav,  on  me  oumi  - — - - 

The  voung  Metropolitan  Opera  colora-  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  gave  an  individual  and  enga^ 

" T>.,*1,  •aone  ....  the.  score,  making  it  soon 


Scarlatti  and  Pergolese;  German, 
six  Brahms  songs;  English,  in  num- 
irs  by  Mrs.  H,  H.  A.  Beach,  Cyril 
-ott  and  Frank  La  Forge,  the  accom- 
inying  pianist,  and  French,  with  num- 
•ers  by  Straub  and  Chausson,  and 
ounod’s  aria  "Plus  grand  dans  son 
bscurite’-  irom  "La  Heine  de  Saba.  ^ 
here  was  also  Carey’s  "Pastorale, 

.id  repetitions  and  encores. 

Estelle  Bayne’s  Violin  Recital. 

tL  violin  recital  of  Estelle  Eayne  a : 
■\eolian  Hall  last  evening  aroused  h i |, 
'Since  to  considerable  entbusiasm.  , 

'■  Sugh  her  playing  was  of  uneven  qua  1-  , 
Mtv  She  attacked  the  Taitlni  sonata 
,Lml  the  VieuxtemPs  concer^ 
assurance  temperea  o> 

, xotes  and  unerphra 

I frequent  and  the  r > 

at  times  escaped  her. 

! she  would  Play  her  dash 

! mendable  ttchmc  feehnS 

and  confidence  P»"^“’A,^xterity  marked 
• a successful  fmalc.  D<Aterii^ 
her  playing  throughou  { Hairy 

! round  many  admirers  >" 

Kaufman  was  at  the  piano. 

At  Town  Hall  another  soprano,  AUta 
• Ices  gave  a recital  in  the  same  four 
inguales,  but  sang  her  German  group 
rstT  H.  Weil’s  “Neig,  schone  Knospe 
nd  numbers  by  Schubert, 
mi  Schumann.  French 
lachelet.  Hahn,  Tremlsot  and  Fo« 
rain  followed,  then  an  aria  from 
•erdi'a  "La  Forza  del  Destine, ’’.  and 
ongs  in  English  by  Rachmaninoff, 
erry.  Carpenter  and  La  Forge. 

lossibilities;  it  seemed  of  ®'®| 

.nd  of  resonant  quality,  f 

,y  some  vibrato  in  louder  P«te®  a,nd  a 
mgeestion  of  effort.  From  the  ex- 
irefsive  standpoint,  she 
luced  the  meaning  of  the  text  Schu 
.ar.n’s  “Widmung,"  but  the  Frenc.i 
m .-ore  following  that  group  gave  a 
nuch  better  account  than  G®rman 

-.umbers;  her  lower  .^®"  ® | 

(Oft  and  pleasing  ‘1"^.’'*^^’,  the 

m'As  still  had  some  vibrato,  ^®' 

.umber  seemed  expressively  effective. 
M.iurice  La  Farge  accompanied. 

The  only  instrumental  soloist  of  tn^e 

vening  was  EsteHe  Bayne,  an  eighteen. 

•ear-old  violinist  Irom  Philadelphia, 
.:k.  chose  for  her  New  York  debut  at| 


tura  soprano,  Joan  Ruth,  gave  a songl  j,oncert. 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after-  audience  was  enthusiastic,  and  Miss 

noon.  It  was  in  the  “laad  scene  Irom^  received  many  flowers. 

Thomas’s  “Hamlet”  that  she  appeared,'  . . 

in  the  full  panoply  of  the  operatic  col- 
'oratura  and  displayed  the  salient  poirtts 
of  a flexible  voice,  the  runs,  the  trill, 
the  arpeggios,  the  staccato,  the  high 
note  at  the  end,  all  goo's  In  the  oper- 
atic style  and  winning  the  singer  a de- 
served recall  and  encore.  .the 

quieter  arias  from  Mozarts  IHgaro, 
the  German  lieder,  despite  Gi® 
able  charm  of  youth,  showed  that  Miss 
Ruth’s  voice  Is  still  In  the  formatiie 

'^She^’sang  Brahms’s  "In  Waldesein- 
samkelt”  like  a human  nightingale,  but 
there  were  other  songs  where  the  notes 
of  the  upper  register  sounded  slightly 
out  of  tune  and  the  lower  tones  had  no 
substance,  nor,  In  Places,  w-as  the 
breathini  deep  enough  for  the  long,  sus- 
tained phrases.  Much  pleasure  was  de- 
rived from  the  sw-eetness  and  clearness 
of  her  voice  at  other  times  and  from  the 
artless  simplicity  of  her  interpretations. 

Felix  Santangelo  played  the  oboe  obbli- 
gato  to  the  Bach  air.  "Mehie  Hirten, 
blelb  ich  treu,"  from”  his  cantata,  Ich 
babe  Gottes  Herz  und  Sinn.”  Halter 
Golde  gave  sympathetic  accompaniment 
at.  the  olano.  ^ r-- 

Soprano  of  Metropolitan  Gives 
Aeolian  Hall  Reeital 

Joan  Ruth,  a young  soprano  from 
New  England  who  is  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  gai  e h 
first  New  York  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall  with  a program 
beginning  with  an  ana,  ^®\"®  “'Ofa 
bleib  ich  treu”  from  Bach  s cantata, 

“Ich  hab  in  Gottes'  eHra  ""“f 
with  an  oboe  obligato  played  by  Felix 
Santaneglo. 

showed  con- 


Mabel  Garrison  Pleases 

^ very  ®®«^^’'‘^^f\0rnoon  "0^  M^bOl 

given  yesf®rday  aixe  appearance 

larrison,  makmg  h®;^0d\\e  world,  in 

here  since  a trip  aro  Wolfsohn 

the  second  ®°"®®,  carnegie  Hall. 
Saturday  series  Carn®®MetropoUtan 
Most  of  the  I _ . stand- 1 

soprano’s  e-usOes,  but  she  also  1 

ard  four  recital  language  <;Hanna 

offered  a •I®P®"®^^gaO  w4  ' 

no  Uta.  ^|^®_..  /nd  “Das  Madchen 
"Wir  wandelten  an  “Morgen”  and 
spricht”  and  Strauss.  group 

“Staendchen  , a larg  and  De- 

by  Faure,  Massene  , ,jan  folksong, 
bussy  ended  -wit  / arranged  by 

-I  battatori  gjmi°’  pavid, 

gXn,^M^H°in  S%.  C-P'^SSrs 

^TusbanTw^o  wOs°The  accompanist  of 

the  afternoon.  was  gener- 

Miss  Garrison’s  t its  best,  a 

ally,  very  P ®®®'"if;„^d  quality  of  tone, 
distinctly  ®'®ar,  amp  some 

with  interpretative  abihty,  b 
louder  notes  fi'®^®  , . fluency,  as  if  a 

ening  of  f'^®/'^®’  needed.  Miss  Gar- 
certain  ^^Died  strength  later  on 

rison’s  ''’°'®®,.®ul aome  top  notes  of 
and  accomplished  iittle  or  none  of 
ample  volume  w .^gs  happy 

that  sense  of  grained  passages 

in  numbers  '^'f/^^^uch  volume.  In 
calling  for  "roup,  which  also 

the  closing  folksong  g ‘'^j.^nged  by 
n GreeK^  s Those  En- 

La  Forge’s 


1 included  n Greek  soiiB 

Ravel;  ‘‘Bel'®’'®  ^e.  « Forge’s 

Miss  Ruth’s  singing  showed  con-  dearing  Young  ^ 

times  thinness  of  tone,  a certain  

i 1 Maier  Enraptur^hUdren 


rnVrthl  -ore,  making  it  sound  fresh 
and  Vital  by  the  side  of  the 
place  interpretations  one  so 

He  is  doing  a great  deal  to  bnn=  h - 
orchestra  into  first-rate  condition,  but  wW 
and  spur  ai-e  out  of  place  J’e  - A few 
more  weeks  of  Vehearsals  and  work  wW 
him  and  he  should  be  able  to  put  tliw 
through  their  best  paces  with  more  gra 
ing  results.  At  best  the  C major  ma^|e^ 
atern  demands  upon  the  technical  equip( 
ment  of  an  orchestra.  M„,or| 

Also  on  the  program  ^'®/® 
dances  arranged  by  Steinbac  , 
a novelty,  although  there  is  s®«®  difci 
ence  of  opinion  on  that  subject.  ; 

rate,  they  have  not  been  heard  rec^ 
or  often,  and  they  are  delightful.  ’W 
suggest  themselves  as  excellent  leaien  fd 
otherwise  overheavy  programs. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi's  closing  number  was  ^ 
Johann  Strauss  memorial  waltz,  Se| 
umschlungen  Millionem,”  written  m horn 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Brahiri 
birthday,  which  occurred  yesterday.  ti| 
waltz  was  well  played.  Whatever  eh 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Dohnanyi,  he  m nei, 
a dull  conductor— he  has  the  spirit  a, 
verve  that  concertgoers  like  and  his  wo| 
•with  the  State  Symphony  is  worth  1, 

"cl7aUeria”  and  "Pagnbcci”  at  the  Man-' 
hattan  Opera  House 

Having  lit  its’ lamps.  ^‘’‘niming  thp^  i 
a glowing  flame  at  the  twilight  of 

Aslor., 

opera  again  established  itself  at  th  - 

kattan  Opera  House  last 

The  double  bill  presented  was  th 

true  "Cavallerla  Rusticana"  and  'ts  faim  ^ 

I'ul  mate  "Pagliacci.”  As  before,  ^ 

the  mast;r-vision  of  Al£v®do  Salmaggi  w ^ , 


Two  Mozart  arias  followed 

number,  then  Schumann  and  Brahi^. 

The  lieder  were,  on  tli®  JY}',®  ’. 

Lomas’s  “Hamlet”  brought  some  ®x- 
amnlcs  of  both  tones,  and  ® 

r.mp..«’w.',  D.  IJ-J 

nished  an  excellent  accompaniment. 


passages  and  also  ^ „,,„Htv  of  1 DJiaicx  — » the  master-vision  u.  music-! 

i„„.  cpn.pic»0»*“ 

1 nlla/ Hal  y®st®cday  morning  m a performance  of  Saturday  "'f''  J 

at  Aeolian  Hall  y f®^V®®"*^  I ,h,-Zsria  san-  with  rare  beauty  of  tom 

reopl^^'T^gt-ter  pan  ,,,eting  soprano  role^o 

pram  was  ^P  j^aier:  three  pieces,  g^ntuzza  in  the  Mascagni  oP®® 
with  his  wife,  L s Goose,”  a Rus-  j,,,  melody  so  tha 

from  Ravels  Motne  . ^zes  from  anas  were  ajmost  had  th 

Sian  Dance  by  i®r|:  ^two  short  absences  from  the  sta»c  a 

Brahms^’s  Liebe  ^ Minuet  effect  of  shifting  grand  P 


coTniiiandisd  attention.  HW-  iwrnon® 
a voke  of  wide  ranjce  and  artlstlcal- 
ontrolleil  voluino.  adorned  the  part  of 
In  • Cavalleria’';  and  that  of  Tonio. 
clown.  In  ••Piwillaccl."  .\s  waa  the  oaee 
1 Mme.  Abrescta.  he  eiuaily  won  honor.s 
\'oico  iind 

On  the  whole  ‘Ta;;Ilaoer  waa  not  as 
*ell  done.  BelUno  rappeltl  eang  Canlo 
^nipalholioall.v,  although  at  times  with 
in  effort  In  the  high-note  passages  that  Ih- 
dU  <tevl  richness  of  tone  had  been  sacritlced 
to  too  muclt  usage.  The  other  singers  in- 
cluded Mine.  Beatrice  \'>  ro,  and  Emanuele 
Marti-Folgato,  Giuseppe  Camadore  and 
I.uii,* *  Balle  Molle. 

By  OtIN  l>OWNI!iO. 


% 


;ot  be  said 
tmont  of  laa ' 
g.  His  ‘\ol  ' 
and  "Synjit-  , 
behind  V® 


I.eaKiie  of  ComposerB.  | ' 

KUher  tile  new  music  that  i.s  being 
publi.shed  in  Kurope,  anil  in  much  lesser 
quantities  here,  is  particularly  poor  In 
quality,  or  else  our  modern  music  so- 
clrtic.s  lii‘.\e  poor  Judgment  in  its  selcc- 
]l  tion.  The  program  of  new  music  given 
by  the  I.eague  of  Composers  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Anderson  Galleries  had 
little  of  value  to  commend  It.  The  at- 
['  traction,  for  an  audience  which  over- 
crow'ded  the,  hall,  was  the  first  per- 
formance in  America  of  the  Stravins'ay 
piano  sonata.  The  quality  of  the  sonata, 
however,  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that 
more  of  snobbery  than  of  genuinely 
progressive  taste  animates  a modern 
music  audience,  since  the  work  is  pal- 
pably one  of  Stravinsky’s  poorest  as 
well  as  latest  efforts,  and  had  It  been 
written  by  an  obscure  composer,  espe- 
cially an  American  who  had  not  found 
his  way  to  circles  of  influence  and  en- 
terprise, It  would  have  seen  people  filing 
from  thr  concert  room  before  it  was 
over. 

-Vs  a matter  of  fact,  this  sonata,  with 
the  mixtuii!  of  Bach  and  Jazz  which  is 
Stravln.sky’s  latest  idea,  was  musically 
among  the  poorest  music  on  the  pro-  i 
gram.  Constructively  speaking,  it  mani- 
fested the  technical  dexterity  of  the  I 
composer,  and  his  conception  of  w-hat  ; 
"absolute,”  "architectonic”  music  should  > 

I be.  tVe  were  told  by  an  Individual 
very  well  Informed  and  acquainted  with 
V the  sonata  aJid  its  previous  performance 
i In  Europe  that  Miss  Nadia  Relsetvberg 
I was  not  sufficiently  mechanical  and 
unemotional  in  her  manner  of  interpre- 
tation ; that,  following  the  latest  atti- 
tude of  Stravinsky  toward  his  art.  she 
should  have  been  less  "romantic”  in  her 
1 treatment.  But  one  does  not  think  of 
I the  sonata  as  being  by  any  possibility 
' more  arresting  or  momentous  in  such  a 
ca.se.  It  is  dry  mu.slc.  Intentionally 
dry,  say  the  Stravin.sky  supporters— mu- 
I sic  of  iine,  pure  rhj'thm,  and  so  forth. 

To  the  ordinary  individual  this  appears 
susplclou-sly  like  a composer  trying  to 
talk  to  save  his  face;  Is  Stravinsky  fin- 
ished as  a composer'/  Has  he  becreme 
only  the  remnant  of  a legend,  the  echo 
of  a past? 

The  remainder  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  the  second  sonata,  from  violin 
■ i|  and  piano,  by  Marion  Bauer:  arrange- 
' ^ ments  of  Czech  and  Hungarian  folk 
songs  by  Vaclav  Stepan  and  Bela  Bar- 
1 tok ; a quartet  for  strings  by  Mario 
Labroca,  played  by  fhe  Lenox  Quartet, 
and  Eugene  Cruenberg’s  piano  pieces. 
"Jazz-Berries.”  Of  these  works  by  far 
1 the  most  convincing  was  the  quartet  of 
Labroca.  He  is  a young  Italian  and  a 
pupil  of  Malipkro.  His  quartet  is  not 
a quartet  in  the  s-.mse  of  extended  move- 
1 ments  in  classic  form.  It  is  a series  of 
small  and  intimate  tone-pictures,  with  a 
1 slow  niovemont  of  true  simplicity  and 
poetic  expression.  In  the  finale  the 
I composer  essays  a little  longer  flight 
|j  than  he  can  maintain.  But  where  is  the 
li  Italian  in  nil  this?  It  could  have  been 
I a quartet  qf  Slavic  folk-tunes. 

• Mi.ss  Bauer’ .s  sonata,  in  tiiree  extended 
1 parts,  is  seriously  and  sincerely  com- 
i posed,  but  the  style  seems  to  vary  In- 
’ consi.stently  between  melody  which  is 
j direct  and  diatonic  and  highly  modern 
! hantionies,  unresolved  dissonances,  and 

,1  the  like,  -.vhlch  sit  poorly  upon  the  prin- 
1 cipnl  ideas.  In  the  form  the  piano  has 

* a deidiictlly  subordinate  rOle.  The  violin  ' 
predominates,  not  only  in  the  announce-  i 

: ment  of  the  motives,  but  in  their  de-  1 
velopment.  , ; 

The  folk-song  setting  hy  Stepan  do- 
tracts  rather  than  adds  to  the  native  i 
flavor  and  charm  of  the  melodies,  but 
those  by  Bartok  are  very  interesting! 
even  if  occasionally  far-fetched  or  over! 
worked.  Here  the  harmony  conduces  tJ 
the  mood ; the  germinal  thought  rules  itj 
Investure;  and  v.hon  there  is  expansion 
on  the  part  of  the  composer  it  is) an 
imaginative  flight  consequent  upon  ltl» 
folk  idea.  The  same  cannot  be  sal^  f 
the  nervous  hut  futile  treatment  of 
rhythms  by  Mr.  Gruenberg. 

Trot,”  "Biucs,”  "Waltz” 

pep”  are  considerably  

"Ilanlel  Jazz,”  heard  last  year  in  this 
city,  in  all  that  makes  living  music. 
They  are  fussed  and  labored,  tinctured 
, with  the  European  attempts  at  sophisti- 
cation and  irony  fr.am  a psychological 
viewpoint,  which  cannot  do  anything 
re;il  with  these  popular  rhythms.  The 
"Jazz  Berries”  arc  a precise  and  ad- 

Imirablo  example  of  how  not  to  dally  in 
the  modern  manner  with  ragtime. 

The  performance  of  the  Lenox  Quar- 
; tet  was  e.xcellent.  There  was  an  ap- 
parently sympathetic  reading  of  Miss 
I,  Bauer’s  difficult  sonata.  Miss  Relsen- 
herg  has  fluent  pianism ; Miss  Isolde  ] 
Berhardt  was  nervous  and  not  at  her  ' 
best  in  singing. 


Varied  Program  Includes  Stravinsky  Piano 
Sonata  and  Labroca  String  Quartet. 

t)  C/f'  ^ ^^^nderson. 

The  League  oL’  Composers  is  a valley  of  n fieshiiig  pH.sUi’-<’  - 
a meadow  of  scarlet  blossoms,  a stream  <:-f  sweet  water--,  for 
into  the  midst  of  parched  and  bai’ren  seasons  it  comes  with 
the  promise  of  spiritual  refreshment  for  writers  on  musuHi 
themes  who  grow  faint  with  ringing  the  changes  on  tin;  three  ^ 
B’s  and  their  intcrpreter.s.  'the  league  dwells  in  the  ever  , 
living  present.  Its  programs  were  born  yesterday . 

Us  season  began  >e.sterdaj'  afiei-  ■ 
noon  wilh  an  invitation  concert  in  the  Isti-jke  one  li^'-'iier  as  1 

A»cl»wst)a  GiAllerian.  Tlu-  niemi  w.-i.s  i,-,z*  and  whi.  h t^'O'efore  may  P ■ - ■ 
\aned  and  contained  two  of  the  ivork.s  Uibly  not  gjow  many 

.«•  ^ r,  4 Vi  XX  Vif  »•<!  d’lrVKlCV  TftV  PltlMUH 


produced  in  the  early  autumn  at  the 
Venice  festival  of  the  international 
Society  for  Contemporary  Mu.sic.  One 
was  tile  piano  .'<oiiata  of  Mr.  Stravin- 
sky ailU  tlie  other  ilario  IJabroca’s 
siring  quartet.  Since  Mr.  Stravin- 
sky's muse  seems  to  have  passed  the 
period  of  tile  cave  man,  and  the  era 
of  the  artistic  crusade.s,  to  have  be- 
come sober  and  respectful  and  learned 
veneration  for'  the  elders,  we  prostrate 
ourselves  first  before  the  sonata. 

We  were  warned  by  the  publicitj'- 
agent  that  it  was  “said  to  l)«  the  logi- 
cal development  of  the  lendcncies  re- 
vealed in  the  octuor  for  wind  in.stru- 
ments  and  the  concerto  for  piano  and 
lorche.stra  which  the  compo.scr  mtro- 
'duced  here  himself  last  spring,”  which 
! caused  one  to  wonder  just  what  logic 
laccompli.shes  in  the  divine  processes 
of  artistic  progi-css.  However,  ihere 
inecd  be  no  agonizing  over  these  per- 
plexities. , , , 

' Bow  before  Beethoven  and  back  to 
Bach.  This  is  the  slogan  of  the  latest 
Str.avinsUy  style.  Ponderosity  and 
. omple.vity  have  yielded  to  an  '^^sump- 
tion  of  patriarchal  S 

some  of  the  pages  almost  l>o.hble  th 
accents  of  musical  infancy.  . 

tonic  scales  and  primeval  I 

proclaim  themselves  in  open  defiance 
of  the  harmonic  series  and 
unions.  In  the  end  one 
»rcat  soul  of  Stravinsky  m a new 
a atL  But  the  inner  brotherhood 
will  surely  fling  at  him  the 
nf  the  Koran:  “What  thmkest  thou . 
Hath  he  treated  the  truth  as  a lie  and 
turned  his  back?” 

String  Quartet  Pleases. 

We  proceed  then  to  the  ’qua rich  ' 
written  by  the  secretary 
national  Society.  Vind  !* 

music  anil  pleasing  m hs  ; 

levels  iii  dance  thoughts  m the  lli« 
and  third  movements,  while  the  «ecm  c . 
i/perhaps  another  of  the  nm^ 
Pictures  of  the  Campagna.  Theie  i- 
nothing  of  the  antiquated  devices  of 
(hemaric  development  and  htUe  . 
-;,-,io  song.  But  thei-e  is  m«-oi  o. 
rliythm  and  there  is  ciearly  oefmot 
chLacter.  It  is  not  highly 
music,  but  it  was  worthy  of  a hca. 

“’rhe  concert  began  with  sonata  for  1 
violin  and  piano  IW 

nerformed  with  devotion  and  skill  o.  j 

,\!ayo  Wadler  and  i 

Miss  Bauer  i 

•ion  but  the  writer  docs  not  t-cui, 
■anvthing  else  of  hers  which  i.s  ho ' 
mbitlovrs.  This  sonata  is  enrKned 
with  fhe  mannerisms  oi  tlie  modems, 
of  which  the  e.vpressional  ' 

oiten  eludes  the  anxious 
lliere  is  much  more  m h than  tin. . 

ft  W a well  constructed  eomposilion 
with  direct  utterances  for  both  ins  ra- 
il,'it  has  pages  ol  lenl  '>eau-> 

■ ind  tfiero  is  excellent  writnig  fo’-'  t‘>c 
Viol'n  But  loo  much  ol  the  sonat.i 
've'-s  the  aspect  of  a determination 
enter  into  the  promise.-.'  '‘‘“d  ev'-jP 
il  the  comP'iser  lias  to  use  foice  ii 
> • «.  fUr  It  is  not  lo 

i oo^nin-.  t*.c  sr<'-  * • /csiiiftin 

1 catch  the  subtle  moods  of  shiftm 


as  well  as  the,  Stravinsky  revelation 
were  e.xcellently  performed  i.y  Nadia 
Rel.<ienb«rg. 


Concert  by  the  League  of  Composers, 
at  the  Anderson  Galleries: 
rROQRAM. 

1.  Marlon  Bauer — Second  Sonata  for  'Vio- 
lin and  piano. 

Mayo  Wadler  and  Arthur  Loesaer. 

2.  Vaclav  Stepan — Two  Czech  folk»ong». 

8 Bela  Bnrtok — Two  Hungarian  folkaongs. 
Isolde  Bernhart,  soprano;  Irene  Jacobi  at 
the  piano. 

4.  Mnrlo  Labroca— Quartet  tor  "trlngs. 

The  Lenox  Quartet — IVolfe  Wolnnaonn,  Bd- 

wln  Ideler.  Emmeran  Stoeber.  Herbert 
Borodkin. 

5.  Igor  Stravinsky — Sonata  for  piano. 

6.  Louis  Orurnberg — Jazzberrles  (a)  Fox 
Trot,  (b)  Blues,  (c)  Waltz,  (d)  Synoo- 
pep. 

Nadia  Relsenbcrg 

.Somebody  once  said  of  Stravinsky 
that  he  was  “the  Bach  of  to-day”;  and 
he  has  never  got  over  it.  Some  men 
succumb  to  the  Grape,  some  to  the 
dreadful  heart  of  Woman,”  Stravinsky 
has  succumbed  to  the  Eighteenth  Cer- 
tury.  He  sees  himself,  it  is  evident, 
as  the  initiator  of  a private  Renais- 
sance, Let  others— Schhnberg  and  hia 
like — concern  themselves  with  the 

drastic  subtleties  of  a new  art.  But 
he  would  reanimate  the  past. 

One  night — it  must  have  been  soon 
after  the  War  was  over— Stravinsky 
went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
visited  by  Johann  Sebastian,  and  Han- 
del, and  Scarlatti,  and  a delegation  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  that  they 
dropped  their  mantles  on  his  bed,  say- 
ing to  him  with  pr.ifound  impressive- 
ness and  feeling,  “These,  Igor,  are  for, 
thee;  wear  them  worthily!”  Then  btra- 1 
vinsky,  springing  out  of  bed  and 
throwing  the  score  of  “L  Oiseau  tie 
Feu”  into  the  L'lke  of  Geneva  (which 
is  fairly  deep  at  Clarens),  donned  with 
a gesture  of  ineffable  pride  the  man- 
tle of  Johann  Sebastian— that  was  the 
one  he  chose;  and  now,  garbed  in  his 
magical  investiture,  he  woulo  summon 
the  dead  years  from  their  marmoreal 

I 

But,  somehow,  the  past  has  not  jelled 
tor  Stravinsky.  The  private  Renais- 
sance has  not  panned  out.  'Was  Stra- 
vinsky’s dream  a betrayal?  ^ it 


V ill  say  a 

only  an  ancient  dressing-gown  of  liis 
own  that  he  mistook  for  the  shining 
mantle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century? 

Hearing  Stravinsky’s  new  piar.o 
sonata,  which  was  the  feature  of  yes- 
terday’s concert  of  unfamiliar  music 
by  the  excellent  and  indispensable 
League  of  Composers,  we  suspectedj 
that  something  of  this  sort  is  true.  j 
Stravinsky  has  made  no  secret  ot 
his  purpose  in  these  later  works  ot  his, 
— in  the  concerto  for  piano  which  he 
played  here  last  season  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic, and  in  this  new  sonata, 
which  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Venice  Festival  of  the  International 
Society  for  Contemporary  Music,  btra-, 
vinskv  himsglf  has  declared  his  inten-| 
tion. 'What  he  has  in  view  is  to 
as  he  explained  last  winter  ij)'th  alj 
most  incredible  na'ivet^,  in  the  style 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  viewed  fronj 
the  standpoint  of  to-day.”  He  would 
recapture  the  manner  and  spirit  oi 
the  clavier  and  chamber  music  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  Scarlatti  and  Corelli  and 
Couperin— something  of  its  objectivitj  . 
its  frank  directness,  its  freedom  from 
the  fevers  and  languors  of  romanti- 
• I cism  and  the  prismatic  '’apors  of  the 
’esneciallv  when  the  , impressionists;  its  breath  of  * . . 

inoflerri  so  often  : that  knew  not  Schumann  and  Chopin, 

ilisintere.sted  offered  i Liszt  and  Debussy  and  Scriauin. 

hard  to  convince  that  "''-t-  - - Stravinsky  turned  away  from  his  own 

Mn,  i,  a mood  ! oisgri.cefu;  past,  so 


chanting  of  Haiti <>u«  •ai.g^  th*.  tr 
olghtcc-nth  riiniufy. 

• • 

Ar#  hia  li,r  mt'  h,na  and  h'l  i-ong* 

In  v-iln?  It  acema  ao,  Th,.  trimyl. 
with  tha  aightainth  c- ntury  tind  w'  'n 
the  seventeenth,  toward  whi'h  O"* 
undnrstanda  that  btravlnaky  alao  hi 
seriuua  Intention  ; . that  they  atut 

bornly  decllm  to  be  rfdnearnated  li 
any  one,  from  Mr.  Stravlnaky  dov.'n. 
Bach  and  Handel  and  the  clarecinl. ”s 
and  chamber-rompiisei  I of  the  slfhl 
eenth  and  aeventeenth  enturiea  are  in- 
dlaputably  and  vivldl;  alive  in  their 
own  peraona;  but  they  are  aa  dead  as 
the  sacred  tabby  of  Bubsatii.  to  any 
creative  artist  who  seeks  to  induce 
transmigration  of  their  souls.  The 
reconstructed  Bach,  the  Handel  ri- 
chauff^  of  Stravinsky’s  concerto,  are 
merely  grotestque  and  ludicrous  trav- 
esties. 

I • • 

And  ao  it  Is  with  the  dead  who  in- 
habit this  new  sonata,  Stravinsky’s 
necrolatry  has  here,  apparently,  en- 
tered upon  another  phase.  He  has 
come  a little  way  down  the  ages  and 
has  sought  to  make  reanimating  passi  s ^ 
over  the  grave  of  Beethoven.  There 
are  moments  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  sonata  which  sound  like  inane  at- 
tempts to  mimic  the  early  piano  so- 
natas of  Ludwig.  If  it  were  not  so  ' 
prodigiously  earnest  one  would  say 
that  Stravinsky  had  set  out  to  write  ; 
a delicately  ironic  parody  in  the  ^tyle 
of  Alfredo  Casella's  delectable  set  of 
musical  take-offs,  “A  la  maniire 
de  . . . .”  But  one  knows,  from  Mr.  I 
Stravinsky’s  public  pronouncements, 
and  from  internal  evidence,  that  thii, . 
theory  is  not  admissible. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  solemn  ar- 
chaism, in  the  instance  of  the  new  so- 
nata, is  that  Stravinsky  has  written 
merely  another  tedious  and  footless 
piece — music  that  is  monotonously  ' 
empty,  as  facile  and  vapid  as  one  of  • 
those  English  week-end  conversations 
which  Oscar  Wilde  called  "ordeals  by 
tattle.”  Nothing  could  be  feebler  in 
invention  than  those  passages  in  thirds  , 
upon  which  he  sets  so  much  store  in  ' 
his  first  movemen*;  and  the  sophisticat- 
ed simplifications  of  the  rhythm  and 
the  harmonic  structure  are  curiously 
exasperating.  The  mannered  ornate- 
ness of  the  Adagietto  is  equally  un- 
gratifying and  insignificant;  and  the 
'Toccata-like  Finale  yields  nothing  that 
one  would  care  to  hear  again — not  even 
the  snatches  of  ragtime  bring  it  alive. 

This  is  lifeless  music — lifeless  and 
oddly  perverse,  oddly  distorted.  “'I'our 
civilization,”  said  Gaugin  to  Strind- 
berg. “i.<  your  disease.”  He  might 
have  said  it  to  Stravinsky. 

• • • 

The  other  sonata  on  the  program — 
one  for  violin  and  piano,  by  Miss  Mar- 
ion Bauer,  the  talented  young  Ameri- 
can who  spends  most  of  her  working 
time  in  Paris — is  matter  of  a different 
sort.  Miss  Bauer's  aesthetic  environ- 
ment is  reflected  in  her  music,  which 
is  both  sensitive  and  unaffected- 
though  it  is  perhaps  too  responsive  to 
certain  current  formulas  which  she 
could  well  afford  to  ignore. 

Mario  Labroca’s  string  quartet  is  an- 
other of  those  musical  Stones  of  Ven- 
ice which  are  now  being  industriously 
shipped  from  the  Fenice  Theater;  but 
this  one  would  not  bruise  a gnat. 
Labroca  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
Young  Italians,  a pupil  of  Respighi 
and  Malipiero.  He  is,  as  May  Irwin 
used  to  say  in  reporting  her  age,  “be- 
tween twenty-eight”:  which  i;.  old 

enough  to  have  carried  him  beyond  a 


limes,  laboriously  at  othei..  ^ ^ 

sonata  ti-aa  much  applauded- moi .. 
iiiHepR  than  Stravinsky  s. 

.0  n..;  «« 

•<ome  songs  delivered  by  a Udy  who 


ClSgraCUL  Ul  paav,  lav/  *1*  1 J 

pursuit  of  color  and  fantasy  and  snr- 
donic  wit.  Brusquely  he  shut  the  door 
upon  it  so  that  he  might  not  see  the 
renroach  in  the  eyes  of  his  Firebird, 
and  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  his  Nean- 
derthal adolescents  weeping  on  e.ich 
other;,  necks.  And  then  Stravinsky, 
like  the  amorous  sorceress  o.  yirgil, 
sought  to  draw  to  him  hy  magic  rites— 
the^burning,  perhaps,  cf  a .ittle  ivax 
imag’J  of  Johann  Sebastian  and  the 


taste  for  this  .sort  of  musical  lollipop. 
Mr.  Gruenberg’s  mildly  polytonal  jazz 
did  not  steal  our  heart  away.  The  pith- 
iest  music  on  the  program  was  the 
second  of  Bartok’s  two  Hungarian  folk- 
songs, which  had  savor  and  character 
and  authenticity. 

* « • 

As  may  be  gleaned  from  what  >v 
have  intimated  above,  this  co.icert  wa.-; 
not  one  of  the  happipHf  achievement^ 
of  the  League  of  Composers.  Yet  we 
would  not  willingly  misf  tite  L<  ;iguc's  , 
provocative  and  lively  functions,  and; 
we  remain  very  truly  iheirs. 


It  -n-ould  be  useless  to  iii.,-  in  ■ !>-, 
anitcly  Into  tho  merli  of  Ih  ..  iv-ii 
emplca  of  tli*  pn-  'Ut  rmii‘lc-:.I  -or 
sance,  Lecauso  ..'ii' y 'nr-'  all  j : i'J 
neaVly  alike.  tVlicth-r  tb-  v ■rl;  c. 
called  a sonata,  for  violin  ; nd 
or  ju.st  .a  sonata  lor  ple.no  ilono,  or 
a quartet  for  string",  the  onl>  ti,‘  i'- 
tho  players  communicated  was  di 
perate  .striving  on  tin  part  o'  t:- 
composer  not  to  1..  ml.sfaken  for  -n 
other  co."nposer.  The  only  brl  . 'i  .i- 
!n  tho  afternoon  was  th'  aioup  • . 
folk  songs  of  H.artok  -i-iid  >;-  !'.  ii.  A-  If 
even  the  melodlf--  of  these  wei-  ve. 
nearly  rulniM  "too  too  ’ modern 

accompaniment.  _ 

Mr.  Louis  Gruenberg,  'ni.o  contr,- 
uted  iho  "Jassberrle.i,”  .nust  hav*  de 


■’Ided,  after  duo  cogitation,  that 


tl 


proceeded  to  wite  fox  trots,  blues, 
waltzes  (I  wonder  why  waltzes?)  and 
a strange  thing  which  he  calls  "^yn- 
copep."  -V  few  \'isits  to  our  night 
Clulis  would  have  shown  him  how 
much  better  our  owm  jazz  boj^  do 
ihat  sort  of  Ihina. 

Russian  Pieces  Mark  Sunday 
Concert  of  Rivoli  Orchestra 

Hugo  Riesenfeld  led  the  Rivoli 
Symphony  Orchestra  yesterday  in  the 
third  of  his  early  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts,  with  Russian  numbers. 
Tchaikovsky’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
and  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s  “Caucasian 
Sketches,”  as  the  longest  offerings. 

Mr.  Riesenfeld’s  “Canzonetta”  and  five 

dances  also  were  given.  _ 

Emma  Noe,  soprano,  who  had  given 
an  Aeolian  Hall  recital  in  1923,  was 
the  soloist,  singing  “Ritorna  Vmcitor, 
from  “Aida,”  very  creditably,  with 
high  notes'  that  in  some  cases  sug- 
gested a slight  effort,^  but  were  of 
very  adequate  volume. 

John  McCormack  Sings. 

The  customary’  Immense  audience  gath- 
ered last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  to  hear 
John  McCormack  sing.  He  began  with 
a German  Jlinnelied  of  1640  and  the 
air  of  Mozart,  "A  te  fra  tanti  affanni.” 

He  continued  with  a group  of  spngs  by- 
English  composers,  Chausson’s  “Cara- 
vane”  in  French,  a group  of  Irish  folk- 
songs in  the  arrangements  of  Hughes, 
a negro  spiritual  arranged  by  Bureligh 
and  other  songs  in  English  by  Dunhill. 
Aiken  and  Chadwick.  If  Mr.  McCor- 
mack had  done  no  more  than  to  exem- 
plify again  how  the  English  language 
should  be  treated  by  a singer  his  service 
would  have  been  exceptional  and  one  i 
long  to  be  remembered.  Few  are  the 
artists,  w-hatever  their  pretensions,  who 
have  studied  as  he  the  laws  of  good 
singing,  and  who,  on  this  basis  of  a 
flexible  and  polished  lyricism,  have  im- 
posed his  cleanness  of  ennunciation  ^ti.i 
his  fine  rhetoric  in  the  employment  of 
the  native  tongue.  These  things  are 
responsible,  more  than  many  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack’s colleagues  appear  to  realize, 
for  his  success.  . 

When  he  sings,  a program  is  not 
needed  to  understand  the  yords  and  to 
appreciate  their  embodiment  in  the  tone. 
Other  singers  make-  it  a point  to  use 
three  or  four  languages,  and  give  ex- 
tensive groups  of  songs  in  each  of  these 
languages,  to  attract  the  public.  Mr. 
McCormack’s  programs  emphasize  more 
and  more  the  beauty  and  significance 
of  the  English.  The  instinct  of  the  pub- 
lic is  just,  and  it  fittingly  rewards 
him.  , . 

There  is  little  new  a this  time  to  be 
said  of  his  familiar  excellences  in  song. 

The  songs  of  Frank  Bridge  (“Come  to 
Me  in  Mv  Dreanis"),  of  Branvllle  Ban- 
tock  (“Love’s  Secret”)  ; of  Hubert 
Parry  ("Armida's  Garden"),  are  not  of 
wilding  exciting  nature  or  as  romantic 
in  contents  as  the  titles  might  imply-. 
“La  Caravane”  used  all  the  tone  Mr. 
McCormack,  a lyric  tenor,  possessed. 
But  he  was  always  the  artist,  rnaklng 
the  most  of  resources,  seeking  the  ut- 
most effect  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 
No  singer  of  recent  years  equals  mm  in 
Irish  folksong,  and  few  indeed  have  his 
background  of  mu.sicianship  and  techni- 
cal accomplishment.  . , , , . 

Mr  McCormack  wa.s  assisted  by  Lauri 
Kennedy,  ’cellist,  and  Edwin  Schnieder, 
accompanist.  Some  of  his  songs  were 
repeated,  and  he  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

MUs  Wulfe;  Violinist,  Plays. 

Nina  Wulfc.  a young  violiii^f 
•oearing  weighly  honors  a.s  the  LLo 
Stadium  Audition  winner,  gave  a I'C- 
cltal  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Her  prograni.  an  unnecessarily 
Habmale  display  of  technical  firo- 
worUs,  oPen  far  from  brilliant,  in- 
cludrl  Schumann's  “Fantamio,  Mo- 
< \ me  ior  l onccrlo,  four  bnot 

/.•amhe.s  by  S.u-a-.ate.  Novacek,  ■ 

^ Chooiii  and.  BraV.ms.  and  Wiemaw.ski  m 

Miss  Wnlfe  is  ' pieeise,  vigorou;| 
'and  w-11  i.ahinced  player.  i-^he  dis- 1 
played  linli-  (lisUiUlioii  .•■tlier  in  ino. 
quality  of  her  tone  or  in  ilic  charaetor^ 
<W  her  intei  preiatioa.'.  If  I>0'"  j 

..f-H-  r-s  fire,  brilliance  or  much  imag- , 
ination,  they  arc  qualities  still  latent, 
for  her  styi-,  C.oUKh  f.ioroughly  mum-  1 
cal  and  well  founded,  was  oliviouslv 
i.umature  and  d|.oid  of  richnes-.  or 
dentil  iL  " bowing  and  fing-'i  ing  weie 
v,.  n dcydopi  ;’  and  Ikt  attack  was  ad- 
ii-rahlo  Indeed,  in  ail  the  r;raftsma-t- 

• ;’o  anil  lechnica'.  requiiemenls  of 

l.,L  proved  apt  enough.  Hut 

• an  o,  • rin  ' t“r  of  mood  and  color 
and  I '.m  'ari  .Mis  : Wuife  left  much  to 
be  de-;lred  1'Hd  S<  ;,i'iiiann.  .Mozart  and 
Wien.iav..'-ki  miu-rged  in  the  l>alo  hius 
of  standardiz'd  ctAoi  s niva  r 

" I'ari'c  fi  '.gei’S. 


Mme.  Malzenauer  1 

Sings  New  Songs 

One  after  another  of  the  grand 
opera  .star.s  are  hurry  ing  into  the  New 
York  recital  field  with  a program  of 
songs  before  the  opening  of  the 
Jletropolitan  opera  season,  which  takes 
place  at  the  far  famed  Broadway- 
house  one  week  from  to-night.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  Mme.  Margaret 
Matzenauer,  taking  her  turn,  sang  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  with  Frank  La  h orge 
as  her  accompanist.  Her  interpreta- 
tions, with  no  operatic  airs,  ranged 
from  German  lieder  to  Russian,  Nor- 
wegian and  to  modern  French  lyrics, 
and  to  Mexican  folk  eongs,  arranged 
by  L-a  Forge,  and  two  new  La  Forge 
niiinbers,  “Sleep  Song*'’  and  “Song  of 
Love." 

Tiie  popular  Metropolitan  contralto 
had  a large  audience.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  the  recital  was  the  best  one  she 
has  yet  given  here.  Her  splendid 
voice  Avas  in  cxellent  condition,  and,  if 
^ .some  of  her  songs  backed  in  subtlety' 

I or  fine.sse,  they  yvere  all  given  with 
fine  adjustment  of  dy-namic  -grada- 
tions, tonal  smoothne.ss  and  tender  or, 
again,  impassioned  fervor. 

Following  the  group  of  lieder,  w-liicli, 
included  S*trau.ss's  “Morgen”  and 
, Schubert’s  “Erlkoenig,”  she  sang  for 
an  encore,  Mozart’s  “Schlaf  Em  Mein 
Prinzcheii,”  a song  in  w-hich  she  did 
some  of  her  best  work.  Debussy’s 
“.Mandoline" — ^Avith  a matchless  ac- 
companiment—played  by  La  Forge 
was  one  of  the  songs  repeated.  I,a 
Forge’s  two  ne.AV  songs  afforded  ef- 
CectiA-e  mood  contrast  and  the  Alarm- 
ing lullaby  Avith  Avords  by  Jlrs.  Beyer, 
won  tl  second  hearing.  Mme.  Matz- 
enauer shar-'?d,  and  justly,  the  iipiilaiise 
Avith  La  Forge  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. 

John  McCormack  Greeted 
By  Usual  Throng 


ROSALIE  WULI- S Ktu  I AU.  - 

Young  Soprano,  at  Her  Debut,  Sings 
.Old  Ballads  With  Simple  Charm. 
Rosalie  Wolf,  a young  American  so- 
mano  new  to  the  New  York  concert 
Lge.  made  her  local  d6but  last  evening 
at  Aeolian  Hall  before  a ^ 

plauding  audience.  Miss  Wolf,  wh^e 
looks  and  platform  presence  are  dis- ■ 
tinctly  in  her  favor,  possesses  a soprano 
voice  of  a light  texture,  more  siuted  to 
the  folk  airs  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  ,-,^nturie.s  than  to  the  heaver 

IISTISSII 

taxed  her  somewhat  limited  vocal  re 
Inf.rces  hut  She  showed  taste  In  her 
i hoice  and  a certain  gracefulness  in  their 

HefvMc^  at  present  could  be  d^cribed  j ' 
.,?f“Xe  dl  camera."  which  is  happiest  , 
irufn  it  sines  in  miniature,  or  emplojs 
r vocM  silver  poiS  intsead  of  splashes 
cMor.  'miss  Wolf’s  voic,  corn- 

youth^”  nd^^thf  untried 

versm^ot  Si- 

mon. 


coiomturuf' 
itly,  with  oniyl; 
tmiu,  ami  she! 
Tile  audtence  i 


rstmndf!d  plncheM.  Tne 
! thlng.s  Avcrc  done  brilliantly, 

I occasional  evidences  of  str 
j AA-iis  aiis  ays  on  key.  Tlie  audtence  j 
’ took  great  delight  in  everytliing  she 
I did  and  Avere  rewarded  Avirh  encores! 
‘ Avhich  AA-ere  evidently-  familiar.  j 

Cl'  ^ f ^ z r 
Miss  Mabel  Garrison 
Gives  Song  Recital 


John  McCormack  ought  to  give  his 
next  recital  in  the  Yale  Boaa-1.  He 
I ga\-e  his  fiiAst  recital  of  the  season  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  and  as 
I usual  furroAvs  of  fear  creased  the 
i broAVs  of  fire  in.spector.s,  the  stage 
I groaned  under  the  AA-eight  of  the 
I croAvding  humanity-,  and  exon  iSIr.  ilc- 
! Cormack  appeared  Avorried  until  ho 
caught,  si.ght  of  Tom  Meighan  crushed 
behind  the  rail. 

I And  again  Mr.  ilcCormack  came, 
and  sang,  and  conquered.  His  re- 
citals still  remain  inimitable  lessons 
on  the  art  of  singing.  He  has  been  in 
better  voice  than  lie  Avas  last  eve- 
ning. His  upp?r  register  A\-as  not  as 
clear  and  pure  iii  tone,  and  there  was 
a burr  and  liliir  that  clung  to  his 
I phrasing  in  earlier  offerings,  notably- 
I Mozart’s  “A  to  fra  fanti  affani”  irom 
i ‘Dairde  Penitente.”  But  then  remained 
! in  all  it.s  purity  his  surpassing  clarit'j 
i of  diction,  his  fine  .ait  of  spinning  d 
j tone  through  an  astonishing  range 
I of  dynamics  subsiding  in  an  etequisite 
I pianissimo.  ^ 

I His  program  opened,  as  it  alAA-ayS 
1 does.  Avith  tAvo  selections  from  tha 
! masters  of  another  day — an  old  Ger-| 

I man  minn^lied  of  1460  and  the  air  ofj 
I Mozart  mentioned  above.  Then  . camel 
Engli.sh  and  American  ballads,  Irish 
folk  songs  and  a negro  spiritual.  And 
Mr.  Lauri  Kennedy  returned  m 
I triumph  AA'ilii  cello  selections  from 
’ lluydn,  Pngiiaiii,  and  others.  He 
i played  avcU,  as  did  Edwin  .Schneider 
the  Tiiano.  But  it  AA-as  .lohn  Mc- 


Dr.  Riesenfeld  Resigns 

®f®?he  Sli.  Rialto  and  Cn-I 

terion  jjjg  position, 

lieved  from  tbe  d Accord- 

it  was  made  ^ » pr  Riesenfeld 

ing  to  the  ^r"ar”xtended  rest  after 
plans  to  take  a jei 

^^rTe^after  nearly  ten  years  of  con 
.tinuous  activities. 

jNina  Wulfe  Scores 

Nina  Wulfe,  a'  young  New  York, 
violinist,  was  presented  by  the  Stadium^ 
Concerts  Committee  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian-  Hall  in  the  recital 
awarded  for  her  excellent  showing  in 
last  June’s  stadium  auditions.  It  was 
five  years  and  a day  after  her  first 
Aeolian  Hall  appearance.  That  inter- 
val has  brought  further  concert  ex- 
perience and  much  instruction  her  to- 
tal list  of  teachers  includes,  first,  her 
father;  then  Zukovsky  and  Dimond,  in 
Chicago;  Auer  and  Kneisel  here  and 
recently.  In  Germany,  Carl  Flesch 
Yesterday’s  recital  was  really  a second 
New  York  debut.  She  played  Schu-I 
mann’s  Fantaisie,  Op.  131;  Mozart’s  Al 
maior  concerto,  four  shorter  numbersj 
and  Wieniawski’s  “Faust”  Fantasy,! 
with  Harry  Kaufman  at  the  piano. 

Miss  Wulfe  gave  a promising  and 
much  applauded  performance.  Her 
technical  skill  and  digital  dexterity  are 
notable;  her  tone  is  of  ample  volume 
and  breadth  and  she  plays  with  spirit | 
and  intelligence. ' Compared  with  her 
playing  of  the  Glazounoff  concerto  in 
the  June  auditions,  her  tone  seemed' 
somewhat  broader,  but  yesterday  had 
a hard,  somewhat  wiry  quality  which  1 
Nad  not  appeared  then.  But  there  was 
much  less  of  this  in  the  adagio  of  the  1 
Mozart  concerto.  In  the  folloAving 
numbers,  especially  the  shorter  pieces,  I 
it  seemed  absent,  or  virtually  absent, 
in  that  hard-worked  number,  W il-  j 
I helmj’s  transcription  of  Chopin’s  noc- 
turne, Op.  27,  No.  2,  played  with  a I 
i tone  of  remarkable  amplitude,  Miss 
Wulfe’s  lower  notes  were  generally  of 
very  good  quality.  Her  playing  seemed 
more  spirited  than  in  June. 

A Spanish  dance  by  Sarasate  was 
well  played,  and  the  rapid-fire  of  Nova- 
cek’s  Perpetuum  Mobile  went  most 
brilliantly.  The  Wieniawski  Fantasy 
was  followed  by  a very  genuine  de- 
mand for  further  performance — which 
was  supplied.  F.  D.  P. 


: at 

1 Cormack's  paitv. 


Miss  Mabel  Garrison's  .song  l ei  ital  ih 
Carnegie  Hall  Saturday  afternoon  re- 
vealed thLs  deservedly  popular  singer 
not  quite  a^  iMr  best  but  at  a IcA-el  of 
arti.stic  excellOTce,  hoAvever,  far  above 
most  current  standard-s  of  vocal  art. 
Miss  Garrison,  Avith  her  husband, 
George  .Siemonn,  at  the  piano,  offered 
a program  including  .songs  by  Brahms 
and  Strauss,  Massenet’s  "Crepu.scule,” 
Debus.sy’s'  “L’Ombre  des  Arbres,”  a 
gay,  A’igorous  song  by  Gent  Sadero. 

“I  Battitori  de  Grano,”  a group  of 
English  songs  and  folks  songs  from 
the  Greeks  Irish,  Japane.se  and  Mexi- 
can, concluding  AA-ith  DaA-id  Guion'.s 
arrangement  of  “He  ol’  Aric  s a 
’moverin’.” 

Miss  Garrison  lA-ould  have  fared  bet- 
ter in  a smallej-  auditorium  Saturday. 
There  Avas  p'enty  of  volume  of  tone, 
but  the  more  delicate  characteristics  of 
her  offerings,  notably  the  I'Yencli 
jroup,  would  have  been  mor«  effective 
bi  another  hall.  HoAvever.  there  Avas  ; 
much  that  Avas  enjoyabl*.  and  Masse- 
net’s  cxqui.site  “Crepu.scule”  AA-as  I 
beautifully  sung.  Mi.ss  Garrison  is  j 
seldom  succe.ssful  in  the  spinning  of 
subtle  tone  textures,  but  in  this  deli-  ! 
cate,  fragile  and  altogether  charming  ^ 
embodiment  of  a fragrant  dreaim  her  . 
control  of  mood  was  excellent  and  her 
tones  Avere  limpid.  Avell  placed  and 
marked  AA-ith  beauty.  Gifted  Avith  an 
intelligent  style  notable  for  its  care- 
ful phrasing,  its  smooth  legato  and  a 
fine  control  of  warm  spontaneous  tone. 
Miss  Garrison  is  alAAays  at  her  best  ; 
among  t’ne  more  .simple  moods,  the  | 
frank  lyricisms  and  the  comfoi-table  , 
Aiell  disciplined  emotions  of  folk  songs.  ; 
ballads  and  those  compositions  AAhich  : 
do  not  strike  ' too  profound  or  too  1 
strident  a tone.  But  .she  was  not  so, 

1 successful  Avitii  Debussy’s.  Avith  the  ^ 
lArditi  Avaltz.  “Parla.”  S"  ®"  ' 

' encore,  or  Avith  Campbell-T-.pton  s 
1 "The  Wi  ving  of  Water,"  nor  Avas  her 
diction  what  it  should  have  been.  - ■ 

I Siemonn’s  accompaniments  were  aa- 
j mil-able. 

(>  i.  - 'O  ''  f ^ 

American  Premier  of  “Ring  ua>iu- 
.An  audience  which  included 

the  socially  and  “own  Hall 

city  gathered  last  night  of 

for  the  first  ",onlc  psalni, 

Soc»cW  of  the 
‘King  David,  * «aid  at 

Friends  of  Music.  ^ 

once  that  this  work,  w i g^j-ope,  was 
usual  recent  popularity  -very  op- 

verv  cordially  received. 
poi-tunity  there  was  by  » 

I K,  is  not  often  that  a new 
I young  modern  is  given  ..jop  by  a 

The  history  of  this  one 

musician  who  is  emei^lng^^ 

time  band  of  siX  t he 

I French  music  a po  n jop^er 
threatens  to  outrival  all  of  ms 
associates  in  the  fa  TiRtis.  It 

^ has  been  related  In  TH 

needs  only  the  „^"®„®  m^lc  which 

TJTAtA&C'P-PT  compo--“*^  ' ^ 


?Arr?“  Ho^-gge;  the 

he  scored  for  a snnail  ^”7,  . 


I American  oopiAno 
I Pleases  at  Recital  Debut 


Miss  Rosalie  Wolf,  Amcriaui  so- j 
prmm,  gave-  her  first  1 

York  with  Miss  Madeleine  Mursh.i  l 
Simon,  aecompani.st.  In.st  evening  n 
Aeolian  Hall.  Her  iirogram.  ot  miit-.i 
interest,  consi.sted  ot  folksongs,  moc- j 
eni  German  and  Rus.sian  .song.s  line  i 
American  .song.s  by  Milhgan,  Giul... 
Canx’nter,  Dunhill  and  Hageman.  , 

Among  the  folksongs  was  Burleigh  s i 

arrangement  of  the  Sivcdis  i 

and  the  Lily";  Joseph  Marx  aaj._ 
listed  for  a “.rapanische.s  1 

Glinka  for  a song  entifleu  \ igd  u'uL 
Dunhill  for  his  “The  ( lothit  of| 
Ifoaven” 


The  dooi-s  of  the 

throAvn  open  GalU-Curci’s 

ular  seasmi  for  M 

occupied  and  hundreds 

Mile.  Gal.t-Curci  -n.g^a 

old  Italian  “Dinorah" 

Pcrgolesc,  an  ark  oentlo 

Lark.  ^'Yriibes  Rabey  and  the 

Schmanu.  the  "Bor- 

'■^Vseviur’  Vlr.  Samuels.  -Mfic- 

her  of  ^®';  ■ and  accompan- 

Galli-C^rc  s husba  PMmgren,  Be- 

U'.  Y o*  -russ  after  Avhlch  came 

hussy  and  ’ English  by 

'l\rtute'ibbligX\y  Manuel  Bcr- 

engucr.  , generally  in 

Milo.  aalli-Curoi  ^Y'^bt  Ct  there 

excellent  ber  high  notes 

^•orc  times  Avhen  he;  " ■ 


drama. of  Henfie  Morax.  ’ Le  of 

produced  at^the^  The  music  w-as 


producea  music  was 

M6z!iires.  June  months 

Avritten  very  dulckly--in  i composer 
time.  Its  success  incited  tne 
to  recast  his  score  for 
and  for  bo"®®'**^ ,P®^°Xy?^chorus  and 
In  this  form  "e  emP>®>s^"®ano  and 
three  solo  voices,  a orchestra, 

oontralto:  a , ™°a“N2rtator.  who 

and  a Spoken  P®H  ^ for  the 

tells  the  fa»®'  with  the 

musical  interludes.  s®^";^”nd  soloist 

music  of  °'*®‘'®**7’“w/ recitation. 

a background  for  Ws  ^ para- 

The  ' book  is  ^ oit**rationrf  ot 

phrase,  with  '^Yef'wursions  by  the 

sequence  and  brier  First  and 

author,  of  from  the 

Second  Books  ®*  . of  Bath- 
rsalms,  *®  of  SoSmon.  Thero 

Sheba,  from  tbe  Song  or  n^are  the 

has  been  no  PPP®^;“;i^^,*rt  night  with 
concert  version  bea  music  of  the  drama. 

I he  original  text -ml  m ic  ppmposer's 

“ !.1is""beer  tha^  cV  iiondenoatlm^ 

And^  arrangement  rot^rjban^ 

'^^nt^foroirof  lfi“  tnc.dental  musicai 
eopcisa  soon 


iAietit,  which  nmk  s fho  ii#ad>l8  P*rt 
[n.  trlpnrtlte  crratl  -i.  tl.-,.  "OAe«  Bo- 
ic  th«  Ark,"  whi'  li  i-»  oriental,  oll- 
ctlc.  and  hlchly  otfe  'tlrr.  The  rest  of 
score  for  die  irrenter  r^iit.  Is  mosaic, 
./(I  a singular  morale,  indeed,  but  of 
hat  more  latar. 

The  career  of  David  It  put  before  us. 
[ulniosl  :ia  rapidly  as  if  If  were  a Scenario 
llor  a movie.  The  test  is  pared  down  to 
“cntlals,  with  a brevity  and.  ns  it 
10.  an  empahle  of  he«Jllno  that  would 
( !.  .136  a city  editor.  \Ve  see.  in  rapid 
fi.s.>(.he3  r.nd  captlonB.  David  a.r  a 
. heplicf  d : David  the  leader  and  slayer  of 
Goliath:  l>avld  pxtrsucil  by  Baiil ; David 
■Hi  kliiB.  lover,  penitent:  David  Uis 

prophet ; David's  doatti  and  the  oorona- 
t'.on  of  .Solomon.  All  this  with  the 
■‘trength  .and  Inispory  of  the  Old  Testn- 
••v.i.l  for  a basis;  with  music  which 
. oiohlni* ; what  is  'c.irbaric  and  archnio 
with  .011  tlie  Ingenious  devices  of  har- 
).;  >ny.  i.inr-color  end  ccleottclBm— to  bo 
.■ure,  iin  Indlsorlmlnatlng  eclecticism,  bat 
licv.  rtlivlo?!!  erlectlolsm— can  bring  to 
liar.  Tiie  rcaoli  is  now  escaponic.  now 
■’.ii'IHnmniii.  very  siddom  orisln.iil  or 
• hii-.Te.  but  usually  plauelble,  novel  anil 
in' on  sting  in  orchestral  color,  and  cal- 
culated at  the  lea.sl  to  be  entertaining. 

Something  for  every  taste ! And  why 
not'.'  The  public  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury  Is  n nervous  one,  a scarebead.  tax'-  i 
driving,  lllustrated-magazine  public.  It' 
is  unwi.*!'-  to  try  this  public  too  much  - 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  11X100.331610  to  do  this 
and  have  "I'l  flame'’  and  success.  Mr. 
Honegger  is  abreast  of  the  ngix— was 
abrea.st  of  the  age,  obviously  even  be- 
fore the  days  of  that  excellent  tonal 
farce,  l onccrnlng  the  Pacific  locomotive  , 
-‘  T’aclflc  No.  231”— was  a good  Joke.  ; 
'King  David?”  It  depends  upon  how  i 
you  take  it.  j 

We  repeat,  there  is  everything  for 
every  taste  in  this  score.  There  is  an 
old  cast-off  shoe  of  Handel’s  tsee  -the , 
chorus  ’ Loud  soil  le  Seigneur”).  There 
is  junk  of  all  kinds  from  the  scrap  heap 
of  Debussy,  Stravinsky,  Bach— by  all 
that  Is  holy,  a chorale  of  Bach  !— even 
•Mcndelssolui  and  Wagner— nothing  is 
missing,  and  qiitte  cleverly  served  up. 
Poly-harmony  here,  eaatern  mellsmata 
there ; now  a disarming  simplicity  of  the 
diatonic  persuasion.  Orice  in  a while 
a real  musical  idea,  and  one  piece  that 
it  riiu.st  have  taken  some  time  andj 
thought  to  have  composed- the  afore-  ' 
said  ’’Dance  before  the  Ark,”  commenc- 
ing with  beautiful  and  mysterious  tonal 
premonitions,  leading,  with  substantial 
progress  and  development  of  parts,  to  a 
wild  and  imposing  climax.  Even  this, 
after  all.  Is  exterior  emotion,  but  it  is 
a .structure  with  genuine  ideas  for  a 
basis,  notwithstandlijg  Us  thcatricailsrrl. 
That  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
of  the  work,  barring  a few  passages  of 
genuine  charm,  such  as  the  ’’Song  of 
the  Handmaid,”  the  lament  and  the 
Song  of  the  Daughters  of  Israel,  music 
for  David’s  death.  But  what  a super- 
ficial, ha.stily  flung  together  melange 
it  is ! What  an  artificial  and  sensa- 
tional contraption  ! As  for  oriental- 
i.sm,  there  is  a French  composer  named 
Florent  Schmitt,  who  made  years  ago 
an  .amazingly  dramatic  setting  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Psalm.  We  forgot,  until 
now,  to  mention  him  among  Mr.  Honeg- 
ger’s contributors.  And  there  is  a coni- 
poser  named  Ernest  Bloch.  There  is 
more  that  is  profoundly  and  superbly 
Semilie  in  one  page  of  one  of  his 
Psalms  for  solo  voice  and  orchestra 
than  in  all  the  trumpeting  of  Honegger. 

The  performance, 'conducted  by  Artur 
Bodanzky,  enlisted  also  the  services  of 
the  large  orchestra  ani^horus.  and  Miss 
Queona  Mario.  Mias  Imrlon  Telva,  Ar- 
inand  Tokaty.an  and  Deon  Rothler  as 
narrator — artists  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  Too  pjuch  could  not 
be  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Rothler’s  superb 
declamation,  his  diction,  his  enuncia- 
tion, the  quality  and  pilch  of  the ‘speait- 
Ing  voice,  which  now  and  again  verged 
upon  Song,  the  thrilling  dramatic  elo- 
quence. Mr.  Tokatyan  was  the  best  of 
the  solo  singers.  Mr.  Bodan^y  had 
prepared  the  performance  with  tievotlon. 

Of  this  production  much  had  been  said 
in  advance.  Expectations  of  a master- 
work  ran  high.  But  it  w'as  not  a master- 
work  that  came  to  view.  One  assisted, 
instead,  at  the  American  premiirer  of  a 
"best  seller.”  ^ 

§tahl  Violin  Concerto  Pleases. 

Something  like  an  ovation  was  given 
oung  Willy  Stahl  after  he  finished 
Iplaying  his  newly  composed  violin 
concerto  at  the  free  concert  of  the 
Sunday  Symphonic  Society  yesterday 
in  the  Criterion  Theater-  For  minutes 
the  applause  continued,  subsiding  only 
after  numerous  bows  by  the  violinist. 
Stahl’s  work  is  in  the  romantic  style, 
with  a brilliant  cadenza,  in  which  the 
composer-violinist  displayed  his  mu- 
sical skill.  Mr.  Stahl  is  a New  Yorker 
by  birth.  He  is  at  present  engaged 
as  the  conductor  of  the  Rialto  The- 
ater orchestra  during  the  intermission 
of  which  he  carries  on  his  creative 
activities. 

The  program  which  Josiah  Zuro 
selected  for  his  tenth  concert  was  a 
well  balanced  one,  and  heartily  ap- 
preciated by  a crowd  that  disregarded 
the  lure  of  spring  to  attend  the  per- 
formance in  the  Criterion.  Mozart’s 
“Jupiter”  symphony  in  C opened  the 
concert.  It  was  followed  by  Stahl’s 
concerto  and  Tschaikovsky’s  "Romeo 
and  Juliet”  overture.  The  society’s 

I next  concert  will  be  held  May  10, 
when  a special  Music  Week  program 
will  be  offered. 

*3 


By  LEONARD  LISBLINQ. 

At  the  American  premiere  laet 
night  of  Arthur  Honegger's 
“Lo  Roi  David,"  performed  by  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music. 

In  To'wn  Hall,  the  thought  came 
that  If  France  gave  aa  mneh  at- 
tention to  near  American  muatc 
as  we  accord  to  the  current 
French  tonal  output,  at  least  part 
of  the  much-talked-of  debt  might 
be  considered  honorably  paid. 

EJverybody  that  counts  la  the 
serious  musical  world  waa  In  ab 
tendance  last  evening  and  listened 
to  Honegger’s  symphonic  paalnx 
with  serious  and  rapt  concentra- 
tion. 

What  is  a symphonic  psalm? 
Never  before  have  the  two  terms 
been  joined  in  one  title.  Maybe 
the  future  shall  find  them  linked 
frequently,  as  the  new  composi- 
tion by  Honegger  (its  first  per- 
formance was  at  Meslerea,  Switz- 
erland, In  1921)  had  a fine  and 
distinct  success  here. 

“Le  (Roi  David”  is  a ne'w  form 
of  oratorio,  for  solo  voices, 
chorus  and  orchestra.  The  role 
of  the  usual  Narrator  is  spoken 
Instead  of  sung.  Also,  the  three 
major  parts  ot  the  work  are 
broken  up  into  twenty-eight 
short  sections.  The  text  by  Rene 
Morax.  consists  of  poetical  ver- 
sions of  excerpts  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, chiefly  the  glorious-Psalma 
of  David.  And,  best  of  all,  there 
are  none  of  those  Interminable 
and  inane  repetitions  of  words  so 
characteristic  of  the  old  form  of 
oratorio,  and  which  always  made 
one  think  of  the  old  BngUsh 
sailor’s  definition  of  an  anthem. 

*Tf  I was  to  say,"  he  remarked, 
“Bill,  give  me  that  'audspike,' 
that  wouldn't  be  a banthem,  but 
if  I was  to  say.  Bill.  Bill,  give 
me — give  me.  Bill — Bill,  give  m« 
— give  mo  that  — Bill,  give  me 
that — that  ‘andspike,  BUT — that 
would  be  a banthem." 

“Tersely,  the  Narrator  tells  the 
story  of  David,  as  shepherd,  war- 
rior, musician,  king  and  prophet, 
and  the  performing  forces,  sup- 
I plement  him  ■with  actional,  re» 

; fective,  descriptive,  and  comment- 
atory  music,  made  up  of  choruses, 
psalms,  songs,  processions,  march- 
es, fanfares,  lamentations,  and 

(^£IX1C09 

The  swiftness  of  the  siory  and 
its  highly  imaginative  and  love- 
ly text  allow  for  no  dalliance  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  lis- 
tener. He  has  no  soporific  mo- 
ment— another  proof  of  tlvat  "Le 

Roi  David"  is  a.'  new  form  of  ora- 
torio. 

I am  not  too  familiar  -with 
Honegger’s  music,  except  as  rep- 
resented by  his  songs  and  his 


r’*'The  entire  work  made  » P 
found  ImpresBlon.  and  reci  lved 
unmistakably  spontaneous  ap- 
plause. 

The  effect  of  the  novelty  was 
emphasised  by  the  splendid  per_ 
formance  it  receive^  Arthur 
Bodansky  was  In  /W* 
muslclanly  command  with  ine 
baton  and  displayed  keen  uste 
for  the  softer  nuances  as  well  as 
for  the  stirring  dramatics  of  the 
score.  The  chorus,  trained  by 
Stephen  To’wnsend.  covered  Itseii 
with  glory.  Queena  Mario  s s^ 
very  soprano  voice  wm  used  wlm 
finesse.  Amand  ^o^tyan  took 
care  of  the  tenor  part 
Marlon  Telva  aided  with 
contralto  oontrlbutlons.  The 
JS^phes  of  the  narrator  were 
d^wred  with  intelligence  and 
exquisite  French  diction  by  Leon 

^^I^'Ttspsragmnmt  of  ^ Bo* 
David”  It  hes  been  said  that 
originally  It  was  a ^**^  *”' 

cldenUl  muslo.  By  all 
give  ns  more  incidental  music- 
plays  made  over  into  oratorio. 

Harold  Bauer  Packs  the  House 
With  a Brahms-Schumann 
Program 


i Jt) 


T>i.nr>  recital  by  Harold  Bauer,  at  Aeollsn 
^HaU.  Special  Brahms-Schumann  pro- 
gram : 

1.  Brahms — 

■Waltzes.  Op.  8a. 

2.  Schumann — rm-  11. 

Sonata  In  V sharp  minor,  op- 

l3.  Brahms — s 

Romance.  Oia  It®;' ■ n 
Intermezzo.  Op.  316.  No.  2. 
Intermezzo,  OP- ’ 

Rhapsody.  QP-_  tl®’  ^°>o?,lward> 

I Ballade,  Op.  1C.  No.  t (Edward). 

1 Intermezzo,  Op.  116.  NOr  4. 
Caprlcclo.  Op.  T6,  No.  5. 

Intermezzo.  Op.  118.  No.  6. 
k.  Schumann— 

I Carnava!*.  Op. 

LOIE  FULLER  DANCERS  BOW. 

Paris  Artists  at  Hippodrome  In 
‘‘Mlqhty  Sea"  and  Other  Novelties. 

The  Dole  Fuller  Dancers.  Just  ashore 
"from  the  Paris  Opera.”  made  their 
bow  at  the  Hippodrome  yesterday  after- 
noon and  nigrht  in  an  ocean  of  silk  and 
at  least  one  creation  of  lights  and  col- 
ors, "The  Mighty  Sea,”  that  recalled 
the  famous  Dole — O la ! la  Dole  1— of 
their  namesake’s  former  American  danc- 
ing days.  Two  dozen  or  more  young'i 
women  figured  in  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt”  ] 
episodes.  One  alone.  ”Une  Danseuse”  j 
without  name  In  the  bill,  did  Schubert’s  I 
"Moment  Musical.”  while  RavePs  music 
failed  to  save  another  solo  called  Great 

Then  came  the  novelties,  “Big  Magic 
Veil”  and  "Fantastic  Shadows.  m 
which  last  a huge  hand  appear^  to 
brush  away  the  screen  Asure®  ® 

••Aubade”  and  the  house  laughed  to  see 
their  fellows  of  Debussy  s Golliwog  s 
Cakewalk”  disappear  under  ^ foot. 

■•The  Mighty  Sea,”  which  Miss  Puller 
had  staged  at  the  Paris  Art  Exposition, 
filled  the  Hippodrome’s 
with  alternate  waving  gossamer  and 
swimming  forms  to  Debussy  s music  of 


„„„  Sharing  honors  of  the 

fanciful  and  bizarre  piece  of  or-  headlin  . 

I ’■''’qrence  Mills. 

cheatral  tomfoolery,  “Pacific  231,” 


the  Instrumental  imitation  of  a 
h'ugo  locomotive  hauling  freight 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Honegger  whom,  I heard  last 
night  is  not  the  Honegger  of 
"Pacific  231,”  for  ILe  Roi  David” 
Is  full  of  episodes  honestly  de- 
signed to  appeal  through  concord 
and  melody. 

There  are,  of  course,  episodes 
of  literal  descriptiveness  which 
border  on  ugliness  as  concleved 
by  ears  closed  to  the  modern- 
istic musical  methods.  But  many 
pages  reach  a transcendent 
height  of  beauty,  simple,  sincere, 
and  profoundly  affecting,  as  in 
the  monologues  of  David,  and 
I the  lamentations  of  the  women 
I of  Israel  over  the  slain  on  Mount 
I Gilboa,  Borne  of  the  battle  pic- 
I tnres  are  marvelously  realistic 
) reproductions  in  tone  of  the  rude 
I and  savage  experiences  of  the 
I period.  If  an  analytical  label 
, bad  to  be  found  for  the  prepon- 
derating musical  style  of  “Le 
Rcii  David,"  it  might  be  said  that 
It  merges  the  mysticism  of 
Franck  with  the  directness  of 
Stravinsky  and  the  delicateness  i 
of  Debussy,  all  of  them  only  in  I 
suggestion,  however. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES, 


minor:  »n  Ik  it  night  ( i rla-  l’T  -if 
Biich’s  ilui  gave  i>lr,.  to  tl,-  piano  uf 
Ihli  ono. 

Till  result,  how’iver,  wui  lelh  Itnus  f . 

It  wuB  InHtructlvo,  Bach.  /Itli  lilc  Iti- 
^I’-dlblo  faculty  of  asslnillatioii,  ii!"'!' 
tin  Name  patient  nnd  rompl'ti  .iludy  of 
th’  music  of  VlvuMl  tliHt  h ■ im.  in  ”f 
all  the  Important  cnmpos’T".  ni-.ll'-r  ai'^1 
forslgrt,  of  his  day.  Vivaldi,  a brillUmt 
violinist.  Inclined  more  to  brilliancy  ann 
virtuosity  than  to  mope  . ubstnntlal 
qualities  In  his  music.  Yet  lie  Ind  a 
fine  melodic  gift,  as  well  as  the  ne.  voiii- 
and  rather  thin  style  of  his  fait  iiiove- 
snents,  and  unquestionably  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  upon  the  development 
ot  instrumental  forms. 

Bach  transcribed  in  all  eighteen  of  the 
odd  150  concertos  that  Vivaldi  coinpoe—I. 
Jn  eonie  instances  he  seems  to  have  liecn 
content  to  let  Vivaldi’s  wriilng.  f ten 
When  it  Inclined  to  Buperflclallty.  speak 
#or  Itself.  But  the  concert  p!ay<  -'1  li  <l 
Might  Is  another  matter.  Tt  is  a work  on 
, ■which  the  man  of  Delpsie  expended  ' 
fully  hlB  genius,  at  once  profoundly 
critical  and  creative.  Ho  is  a servant 
of  Vivaldi,  at  the  same  tlm*^  that  he 
towers  in  the  revelation  of  hlnieeif. 

This  without  the  slighter!  distortion 
«r  'obscuration  of  the  composer'.,  pro- 
cedure. Bach  has  tampered  neither  with  ' 
the  music  nor  the  form  ot  the  concerto.  I 
He  has  refrained  moat  cautlou.sly  from 
BO  much  as  a peiistroke  in  these  direc- 
tions. He  Was  simply  enriched  the  writ- 
ing by  giving  greater  variety  and  po- 
tency to  inner  voices  and  accompaniment 
figures,  by  better  utilization  of  Instru- 
mental registers,  a finer  emphasis  of 
rhythm,  a subtle  but  Infallible  workman- 
ship which  always  fulfills  Its  purpose 
and  never  ml.3ses  Its  mark.  The  result 
is  a version  of  an  idea  originated  by 
another  man  in  such  wise  that  the  con- 
ception is  more  vivid  and  compelling  In 
the  hands  of  the  arranger  than  it  was 
with  Vivaldi  himself. 

The  Beethoven  Society  gave  Us  audi- 
ence an  opportunity  for  hearing  two 
•works  of  art  in  a unique  and  admirable 
perspective  that  it  would  liave  been  hard 
to  provide  elsewhere.  The  Vivaldi  con- 
certo ■was  performed  by  Edisln  Bach-  j 
mann,  Edouard  Dethicr,  Sascha  Jacob-  ; 
een  and  Jaraslav  SIskowsky  for  solo ! 
violinists,  with ' a few  other  strings  to 
support  them.  The  pianists  In  the  per- 
formance of  Bach’s  arrangements  were , 
Oliver  Denton,  James  Friskln,  Aurello  | 
Glornl  and  Carlos  Salzedo.  i 

The  third  Item  of  this  valuable  pro- 
gram was  Debussy’s  sonata  for  flqte,  * 

harp  and  viola,  and  the  fourth  was  the 
Mendelssohn  Octet  for  string.  The  De- 
bussy “’’soqata”  is  characteristically 
Debussyan  in  tire  intuitive  and  exquisite 
blending  of  instrumental  timbres.  The 
work  benefited  by  the  playing  of 
Georges  Barrere,  flute ; Carlos  Salzedo, 
harp,  and  Albert  Stoessel,  viola.  It  is 
anemic,  an  echo  of  better  days,  ineffec- 
tual in  its  substance,  though  subtle  In 
its  timbres,  charming  for  its  fancy  and 
its  very  inconsequence.  The  conclusion 
with  the  Mendelssohn  Octet  was  an  ex- 
cellent stroke  of  program-maJclng.  The 
Octet  has  delightful  sound,  clarity  of 
structure,  melodic  ideas ; it  has  even  a 
' flash,  here  and  there,  of  the  romanticism 
not  unknown  to  the  composer  of  ’’Fin- 
gal’s  Cave”  and  the  music  for  ”A  Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream.”  The  perform- 
ers for  the  Octet  were  Sascha  Jacobsen, 
Edouard  Dethier,  Edwin  Bachmann. 
Jaroslav  Siskovsky,  Albert  Stoessel. 
Ludvig  Schwab,  Marie  Roemat  Rosanoff 
and  Percy  Such.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  there  was  a packed  house. 

I a distinctive  and  enthusiastic  audience. 


Sfelmva.v 


Salon  Kfplii'.'ps  lilt 
Steinway  Hull 


Historic 


. Beethoven  Association. 

Those  -who  inveigh  against  any  tran- 
gcrlptions  or  arrangements  of  tlie  workt 
i *>f  J.  S.  Bach  are  in  a position  incon- 
I ulatent,  to  say  the  least,  with  that  of  the 
master  himself.  Bach  ■was  constantly 
[ transcribing  his  own  ■works  and  the 
j works  of  others.  One  of  liis  most 
I notable  achievements  in  Oils  direction 
j Was  offered  to  the  public  of  this  city 
I for  the  first  time  at  the  opening 
I zxmeert  of  the  season  of  the  Beethoven 
' Association  last  night  in  Town  Hall, 
Tills  program  opened  with  Antonio 
j Vivaldi’s  concerto  in  B minor  for  four 
i violins  with  .accompalnment  of  viola.3, 

I 'ecni  and  "basso  continuo.”  It  con- 
; tinued  ■witli  J.  S.  Bach’s  arrangement  | 
i of  the  same  concerto,  scored  now  for 
Jour  solo  pianos,  with  tlie  same  propor- 
tion of  accompanying  strings. 

Vivaldi’s  concerto  liad  undergone  sev- 
eral transformations  before  it  reached 
the  ears  of  last  niglit’s  audience.  Bach 
Jiad  substituted  claviers  for  violins.  Ho 
had  also  made  changes  in  the  scoring 
for  the  strings.  He  had  transposed  the 
concerto  a tone  downward,  from  B to  A 


ONLY  a few  who  were  at  (he  oi>on- 
ing  of  the  first  ijicinway  Ifall  on  All 
Halloween  fifty-nine  years  ago  foregath- 
ered in  the  new  Steinway  Salon  up  on 
Fifty-seventh  street  last  night  at  the  dedi- 
cation. 

And  a delightful  house  warming  it  was, 
witli  almost  everybody  in  the  v>.  ;irld  o 
music  there  for  at  least  a few  minutes 
in  and  around  the  beautiful  salon  meant 
to  be  the  home  for  all  time  ot  intimate 
musical  affairs,  just  as  the  fiist  Sleinwav 
Hall  filled  a great  need  in  the  smaller 
city  of  the  days  just  after  the  Civil  M ar. 

With  just  enough  musicians  to  suit  the 
dimensions  of  the  s.alon,  Willem  MengeU 
berg  gave  a fine  rendering  of  Beethoven’s 
“The  Dedication  of  the  House  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Urchs  read  S.  M'-  Erhardl  s dedi- 
catory poem.  Fraser  Gangs  then  sang 
with  excellent  voice  and  feeling  Sohubert  a 
"An  der  Music"  and  an  old  Sussex  folk 
song,  and  the  charming  arrangements  by- 
Percy  Grainger  of  “Iri.sh  Tune  from  County 
Derry”  and  "Sfock  Morris  ’ were  capitally 
played  by  the  orchestra. 

.Toset  Hofmann  wa-s  the  second  half  of 
th8  program  and,  among  other  numbers, 
gave  his  own  ’’The  Sanctuary”— masquer- 
ading as  composer  under  the  name  ot 
Dvorsky— with  fine  effect.  Chopin's  bil- 
lade  in  A fiat  major  and  nocturne  in  F 
major  were  played  with  the  superb  artistry 
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of  the  g:reat  pianist,  and  that  swinging 
Reethoven-Uiibinstein  march,  ''From  the 
Ruins  of  Athens,"  closed  a perfect  eve- 
ning in  a perfect  music  salon. 

Enthusiasm  last  night  -was  as  high  over 
the  opening  of  the  compact  little  salon, 
with  its  miniature  stage  and  its  little  over 
two  hundred  seating  capacity,  as  in  the 
long  ago  when  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  capacious  hall  on  Fourteenth  street, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  home  of 
great  orchestras  and  great  singers  for  half 
a century,  had  its  dedication. 

The  two  orchestras  of  the  sixties  had 
had  their  homes  in  Irving  Hall  and  Terrace 
Garden — the  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Bergman,  and  Theo- 
dore Thomas’  own  symphony  orchestra, 
'\hich  he  formed  two  years  earlier.  The 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  of  which  Thomas 
was  director,  at  that  time  played  in  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music. 

So  the  new  hall  tvas  the  refuge  of  the 
opera  singers  who  were  out  of  . a home 
when  the  .\cademy  of  Music  was  burned 
in  May  of  that  year,  and  a great  gather- 
ing of  music  lovers  was  there  to  cele- 
brate tvhen  Theodore  Thomas,  then  only 
thirty-one  years  old  but  a prophet  in  the 
world  of  music,  led  his  own  orchestra. 

The  pianist  of  the  occasion  was  Sebas- 
tian Bach  Mills,  already  a veteran  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  (for  had  he  not  been 
playing  in  public  since  he  played  before 
Queeji  Victoria  at  the  age  of  seven?),  and 
he  was  heard  in  Schumann's  A Minor  Con- 
certo. It  was  fitting  that  Josef  Hofmann.  1 
who  was  touring  Europe  at  the  age  of  ■ 
nine  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  a furor  | 
in  this  country,  should  be  chosen  to  play  j 
at  the  Salon  opening.  | 

‘Parepa-IIosa,  the  great  English  prima  j 
donna,  who  was  then  in  her  prime  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  sang  gloriously.  Brignoli,  I 
the  sweet  and  lusty-voiced  tenor,  at  forty-  i 
three  years  in  the  very  height  of  his  fame 
and  popularity,  followed  and  Ferranti,  thej 
great  operatic  buffo,  delighted  the  vastl 
audience,  which  filled  the  capaciou.s  hall  to 
overflowing. 

A month  before  the  big  hall  was  opened 
"The  Black  Crook"  had  been  produced  in 

I Xiblo's  Garden  and  Xew  York  was  in  the 
I throes  of  one  of  the  hottest  theatrical  dis- 
j cussions  it  had  ever  had:  Tostee  had  come 
I to  town  and  opened  the  Offenbach  batteries 
I in  the  Xew  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  over 
by  Sixth  avenue  in  “La  Grande  Duchesse” 
j and  "La  Belle  Helene”  and  Christy’s  Min- 
I strels  were  playing  away  up  town  in 
; Twenty-fourth  street,  while  Wallack’s 
j great  stock  company  was  playing  around 
. the  corner  at  Thirteenth  street  and  Broad- 
way, all  in  the  new  musical  and  dramatic 
center.  Below  that  were  just  seven  other 
theatres.  In  comparison  it  might  be 
.stated  that  six  music  halls  and  sixty-nine 
' regular  producing  theatres  are  New  York’s 
quota  of  today. 

I By  Samuel  Chotzinoff  | 

j (fi^y  I'lifi  I'l  III  1 — f"rrf"Tf’'’ 

editions.) 

The  State  Symphony  Orchestra  be-  : 
gan  its  series  of  Tue.sday  evening  con- 
certs at  Carnegie  Hail  last  night  with 
a program  predominatingly  Scotch. 
Mendelssohn  is  not  Scotch  and  neither  ^ 
is  his  Symphony  which  the  orchestral 
playerl  for  its  first  number.  But  since  ] 
it  ts  called  the  Scotch  Symphony  and  | 
contains  a rea.sonablo  amount  of . 
Scotch  folk  tunes  the  Gaelic  Aluslcal  j 
Society  under  whose  patronage  the 
concert  was  given  thought  It  suffi- 
ciently appropriate. 

The  Symphony  was  played  without 
pause  between  movements.  This  pro- 
cedure is,  in  some  ca,se.s,  meritorious, 

; ut  the  Jlendelssohn  i.s  not  the  work 
1 follow  it.  Time  has  not  done  very 
, ‘'11  -V  fnis  composer.  It  ha.s  been 
especially  hard  on  the  symphonies, 
and  the  Scotch  showed  it  unmistake- 
ajbly  last  night.  It  does  contain  In 
It  four  long  movements  a good  many 
fine  Jilendelssohnian  moments,  inter- 
vals of  clear  tn<  !ody  just  tinged  the 
least  Pit  with  Victorian  sentiment, 
and  tii'.sc  delicate  scherzando  passages 
i 'vhici.  he  first  created  in  the  inci- 
dental music  to  Shakespeare’s  Mid-  . 
timer  Xigl  -'‘=  Dream.  But  as 


whole  the  Sym^onj^wa.s  long  drawn 
out  tedium  with  the  good  things  in  It 
vitiated  by  much  inane  padding. 

This  concert  served  for  the  debut 
of  Mary  Lewis,  an  American  soprano, 
w'.io  has  been  singing  abroad  with 
much  success.  Miss  Lewis  chose  to 
demonstrate  her  accomplishments 
with  the  aria  "Je  Marche  sur  les 
Chemins.’’  from  Mas-senet’s  Manon. 
and  in  so  doing  ran  up  a.gadnst  a snag 
in  Mr.  Dohnanyi’s  apparent  dislike  of 
Massenet,  or,  at  any‘  rate,  of  this  par- 
ticular aria. 

It  turned  out  that  Miss  Lewis  had 
to  battle  not  only  against  the  nervous- 
ness consequent  on  a debut  but  also 
against  the  conductor’s  orchestral  ob- 
•struction.  Perhaps  there  were  not 
sufficient  rehearsals,  a thing  not  un- 
common with  the  State  orchestra,  but 
it  seemed  to  mo  that  Miss  Lewl.s  and 
Mr.  Dohnany  simply  could  not  get 
together  on  the  Massenet  piece.  But 
notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance Miss  Lewis  proved  herself 
to  be  a singer  of  promise.  Her  range 
is  unusually  wide  and  there  were  evi- 
dences of  good  schooling.  The  qual- 
ity of  her  voice,  last  nl,ght.  seemed 
uneven,  the  vei'y  low  notes  had  little 
substance  while  the  very  high  had  a 
certain  hardness  though  they  were 
unmistakably  brilliant. 

The  middle  register  was,  in  the 
main,  good.  The  marked  feature  of 
Miss  Lewis’s  singing  was  an-  easy 
flexibility  and  a straightforward  de- 
livery. The  exigency  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  forced  her  to  sing,  when  she 
.again  appeared,  a group  of  Scotch 
'songs  with  an  Irish  one  thrown  In.  so 
'an  appraisal  of  the  more  intimate  side 
'of  her  art  will  have  to  wait  until  she 
assays  leader  of  t greater  variety  of 
character. 


violinist  began  the  n473|nfber,  Bacn  s 
"Chaconne,”  in  a labors 'manner,  but 
his  style,  as  he  progressed.  Improved 
greatly,  until  he  wiis  playing  both  flu- 
ently and  forcefully. 

Having  recovered  his  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, Mr.  Troemel  proceeded  success- 
fully with  the  remainder  of  his  program, 
pieces  arranged  or  written  for  the  violin 
by  Sarasote.  Kreisler  and  Auer.  Tlie 
concert  ended  with  "Wleniawskl's  Rus- 
sian airs. 


Mozart  “Rondo,  tfie  Sc5iumann-Xaer  . 
“Vogel  als  Prophet”  and  two  appealing  I 
"Bandana  Sketches”  by  White.  A Bus-  | 
aian  group  concluded  the  program,  of 
which  the  familiar  "Hymn  to  the  Sun”  , 
from  "Le  Coq  d’Or”  seemed  to  give  the  ^ 
most  pleasure.  Walter  Golde’s  accom- 
paniments were  at  all  times  delightful. 

M.  W 


H 


ARRISON  POTTER  is  a plan- 


1st  from  Boston,  whx)  gsve  a 
recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  possesses  a pre- 
cise and  deliberate  style  and 
gains  his  effects  after  evident 
study  and  calculation.  His  read- 
Ings  were  not  marked  by  spon- 
taneity even  in  music,  whose 
mood  is  as  sparkling  as  Scar- 
latti’s D major,  Presto  and 
Chopin’s  E minor  etude. 

Mr.  Potter’s  repertory  is  broaa, 
his  programme  contained  such 
varied  examples  as  a Bach  Sara- 
bande,  Goosseu’s  "Ships  (lug. 
Tramp  and  Liner),  a Schumann 
Sonata  and  pieces  by  ^hnanyi. 
Ravel,  Turlna,  Brahms,  Block  and 
Qriffes. 


Mills  at  1 


Philler  Dancers  and  Florence 
Hippodrome 

"Ah’m  a little  blackbird  lookin’  for  a 
bluebird  too— boo — boo — boo,"  croons 

Florence  Mills  and  stops  the  show  at  the 
j Hippodrome  this  week,  just  as  she 
stopped  every  performance  of  "Dixie  to  . 
] Broadway’’  with  the  same  number.  Vaude-  | 
I ville  fans  "may  not  know  what  art  is,  ’i 
! but  they  know  what  they  like,”  and  they  ; 
] like  the  moaning  blue  harmony  back  of  , 
I each  phrase  Miss  Mills  sings.  i 

I Vaudeville  fans  may  not  recognize  or- 
I chestral  cacophony,  but  they  recognize 
j and  they  love  the  mean  sob  of  a saxo- 
' phone  when  it  plays  in  discord  with  the 
I rest  of  Will  Vodery’s  orchestra,  an  aggre- 
gation of  splendid  accompanists  for  Miss 


C ..t  T-  ■ 2.r 

Zlatko  Balokovic  Violin  Recital 


Mills.  ' f C/  / 

The  honors  of  the  week  are  shared  b^j 
tween  Miss  ^lills  and  the  Loie  Fulle^ 
dancers,  who  have  beeh  imported  fror  ^ 
Paris  for  their  Hippodrome  engagemen_^ 
If  the  graceful  manipulation  of  flowln 
draperies  and  the  play  of  beautiful  ligHi 

upon  them  mean  anything  to  you  thest 

Ziatko  Balokovic,  new  to  New  Yorkei  dancers  offer  you  entertainment  aplent.i? 
other  than  those  who  have  heard  him  i Most  of  their  work  is  elaborately  stagai 
Bar  Harbor  and  Newport,  gave  a pre  and  of  a theatrical  rather  than  a terps 
-ram  of  distinction  and  charm  last  nigh  chorean  intent.  The  Grieg  “Dance  in  tl  : 
assisted  by  his  simpatica  pianist.  Mlrlai  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King”  .seems  to  1- 

the  most  effective  number.  i 

H^was  at  his  best  an'd  tenderest  in  Sylvia  Clark’s  clowning  is  another  higk.,| 

^ -forviiHor  Phorvl  liffht  of  the  bill.  Willie  Solars  guttur^ 
Couperin  chanson  and  a familiar  Chopi  ugut-  me  u 

^ ^ « vxn..-<ni  x*o »»to ♦ 4/vn c iTi  His  ooTnif^al  sontv 


nocturne,  and  at  his  best  and  ruggede 
in  the  Goldmark  adagio  and  some  pas 
ages  of  the  Brahms  Sonata. 

It  Is  an  amiable  weakness  of  masters 


After  the  Bach- Vivaldi,  Messrs. 

Stoessel,  Salzedo  and  Barrere  led  us 
down  the  years  to  Claude  Debussy,  and 
demonstrated  how  a rare  genius  can 
decline.  Th,is  sonata  for  flute,  harp 
and  viola  is  one  of  the  set  that  De- 
bussy wrote  “pour  divers  instruments” 
during  the  closing  and  tragic  years  of 
his  life.  Debussy  was  mortally  sick 
when  he  composed  it.  One  has  not  the 
heart  to  say  much  about  this  sweetly 
banal  music,  and  so  we  shall  add  only 
that  it  was  very  tenderly,  even  at  times 
exquisitely  played  by  the  trio  of  ad- 
mirable artists  who  performed  it. 

■ The  State  Symphony  Orchestra  gavc» 
its  third  concert  last  night  at  Carnegie^  insects  rather  than  fiom  anj 
Hall,  and  Mary  Lewis,  a young  Ameri-  i scale, 
can  soprano  whose  career  has  included 
a San  Francisco  cabaret,  the  Greenwich 
Village  and  Ziegfeld  "Follies”  and 
grand  opera  in  Vienna,  London  and 
elsewhere,  made  her  American  debut 
on  the  same  occasion.  It  was  also  the 
first  of  the  three  subscription  concerts 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gaelic 
Musical  Society.  On  this  account  the 
opening  symphony  was  Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch,  and  the  closing  number  the 
Irish  Rhapsody  by  the  late  Victor 
Herbert,  who  was  president  of  the 
society.  Miss  Lewis  added  to  the  Gael- 
icism  with  Scotch  and  Irish  songs;  the 
only  non-Gaelic  numbers  being  her 
aria  from  “Manon”  and  Ernst  von  Doh- 
nanyi’s “Euralia  Hungarica,”  in  which 
he  conducted  this  orchestra  lasv  win- 


and  nasal  variations  in  his  comical  sonf-n 
seem  to  please  and  an  unconcerned  juj,, 
gling  a'et  by  Rebla  is  very  much  like  th., 
comedy  of  AV.  G.  Fields.  There  are  el6r 

It  is  an  amiable  weakness  oi  masie.s 

his  quality  to  include  m the  progra:  accomplishments. 

one  or  more  pieces  having  no  relatior  

ship  to  music  ether  than  demands  upoVi 
virtuosity. 

M’lth  liis  native  restraint  and  good 
taste,  Mr.  Balokovic  varied  from  this  con- 
vention in  offering  Zsolt’s  ’’Dragon  Flies, 
a fascinating  bit  whose  shimmering 
tenuity  derives  from  the  wings  of  those 

musical 


ter. 

Miss  Lewis,  in  spite  of  nervousness 
as  she  embarked  upon  the  Massenet 
aria,  “Je  marche  sur  les  chemins,”  from 
“Manon,”  gave  evidence  of  what  seemed 
a very  good  voice,  of  ample  volume, 
and,  when  at  its  best,  clear  and  smooth 
quality,  with  strong  and  soaring  high 
notes.  The  nervousness  in  question 
clouded  her  tone  sometimes,  giving  an 
effect  of  effort,  but  there  was  much 
less  of  this  in  her  three  songs  with 
piano  accompaniment  by  Elmer  Zoller. 
She  sang  a Hebridean  love-lilt  ar- 
ranged by  Kennedy-Fraser,  James  Mil- 
ler’s “Ye  Banks  and  Braes  of  Bonnie 
boon”  and  Molloy’s  “The  Kerry  Dance,” 
of  which'  the  best  sung  were  the  first 
and  third.  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer” 
followed  as  encore. 

The  musicians  under  Mr.  Dohnanyi 
gave  in  general  a good  performance; 
there  was,  perhaps,  a slightly  rough 
spot  or  two,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
very  commendable.  Mr.  Dohnanyi’s 
pleasing  suite  based  on  Hungarian  folk 
tifnes  was  zestfully  played  and  warmly 
welcomed,  with  copious  applause  for 
the  composer-conducter.  F.  D.  P. 

ALFI=tED  TROEMEL’S  RECITAL 

•V  • 

Violinist  Plays  Fiuentiy  After  Mak- 
ing a Listless  Beginning. 

Alfred  Troemel  began  his  riolln  recital 
at  Aeolian  Hall  last  eVcnlng  with  Ga- 
briel Plerne'a  Sonat.a  In  D,  a work  of 
rambling  construction.  The  sonata,  in 
four  movement.s,  suffered  at  times  from 
a ^rv  and  inanimate  interpretation.  'The 


To  play  it  at  all  requires  an  unbeliev- 
able delicacy  and  precision.  To  play  it  as 
he  did  makes  it  absurd  to  predict  tliat 
thla  youthful  artist  will  "go  far.  ’ He 
ha«  come  far;  has.  In  fact,  arrived. 

Two  recitalists.  Alfred  Troemel,! 
violinist,  and  Donald  McGill,  barytone,  j 
made  their  local  debuts,  and  Clyde  | 
Burrows,  .a  singer  first  heard  last 
spring,  gave  a second  impression  yes- 
terday, the  busiest  week-day  since  the 
new  season  was  inaugurated. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
Donald  McGill  sang  to  a sparse  but 
enthusiastic  audience.  He  exhibited  in 
a most  friendly  and  optimistic  man- 
ner a rather  pleasing  barytone  of  light 
and  sometimes  uncertain  quality  His 
program,  all  in  English,  was  carefully 
classified  and  labeled,  so  that  there 
need  he  no  misapprehensions,  folk- 
songs, songs  of  nature,  songs  of  char- 
acter and  songs  of  love  and  tenderness. 

There  was  an  assortment  of  composers 
to  please  a catholic  taste,  and  Charles 
Gilbert  Spross  contributed  the  politest 
of  accompaniments. 

The  other  bar.vtone,  Clyde  Burrows, 
when  heard  here  last  season,  gave 
marked  promise,  ivhich  he  has  in  a few 
months  gone  far  toward  fulfilling.  He 
sang  last  evening  at  Town  Hall  a pro- 
gram ranging  from  Bach  and  Brahms 
to  Sinding,  Dvorak  and  .American  com- 
posers. He  shco's  great  eaniestnes.s, 
dignity  and  a line  sense  of  values  in 
all  of  his  interpretations,  and  was  par- 
ticularly successful  in  an  unusual  and 
interesting  group  of  Ukrainian  folk-  f 
songs.  His  voice  has  grown  in  flexibil-  '' 
ity,  on  the  whole,  but  still  he  has  to 
contend  with  a slight  but  distre.ssing 
tendency  to  flat  his  pianissimo. 

At  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  evening  Al- 
lred Troemel  made  his  first  New  York 
ippearance.  His  playing  showed  sur- 
■jjrising  a.ssurance  and  facility,  and  al- 
though he  does  not  yet  penetrate  very 
jrofoundly  beneath  the  surface  he  has 
niich  technical  proficiency  and  some 
inionients  of  real  brilliancy.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  Mr.  ’Troemel’s  art 
broaden  and  deepen. 

His  program  was  varied  and  well  ar- 
Tanged,  commencing  with  the  Pierne 
■Sonata  in  D and  including  the  Bach 
fchaconne,  Kreisler’s  transcription  of  a 


The  design  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity' 
the  walls  .spaced  in  vertical  panels 
and  painted  a light  gray. 

The  dedication  of  the  hall  opened 
to-night  -aitli  a choral  prelude  by- 
Bach  for  organ,  “To  God  on  High  All 
Glory  Be.”  Immediately  after  the 
brown  curtains  that  hid  the  stage 
were  parted,  revealing  Mr.  Stock  mid 
a chamber  music  orchestra,  which 
played  a nexv  work  by  Charles  Mar- 
tin Loeffler  for  voice  and  orchestra.. 
This  wa.s  the  “Canticle  of  the  Sun" 
with  words  by  St.  Francl.s  of  Assisi,  I 
and  was  written  especially  for  these 
concerts.  Mr.  Stock's  new  rhapsodie 
fantasy  came  next.  F‘'rcderick  Jacobs 
contributed  in  the  second  half  of  the 
concert  two  A.ssyrian  prayr-rs  for 
voice  and  chamber  orchestra,  and  the 
concert  closed  with  Handel's  concerto 
op.  4 No.  5 in  F for  organ  and  or- 
chestra 

The  compositions  of  Loeffier.  MOCk 
and  Jacobi  were  received  cordially.  I 
j thought  Stock’s  rhap.sodic  was  tlie 
'most  effective  of  the  three  thou.gh  It 
:was  strongly  reminiscent  of  Strau.s.s. 

] especially  of  his  “Till  Eulen.spiegel. 
ijt  seemed  a narrative  piece  of  mu.sic, 
jbut  the  composer  gave  no  written  clue 
,to  the  program  he  must  have  had  in 
i mind.  It  is  brilliantly  orchost-.-ated 
'and  Me.  Stock  conducted  it  as  he  <ii‘l 
ithe  other  things:  .superbly.  But  the 
significance  of  to-night  dedication,  and 
its  dedication,  .and  its  po.ssibilitie.s  for 
the  future,  seemeti  more  important 
than  the  music  that  was  played. 


English  Singers  of  London  -Feature  of  | 
Washington  Festival  j 

Special  Despatch  to  The  M oi  .d  | 

WASHINGTON  Oct.  29.— The  sec-  j 
ond  day  of  the  festival  of  chamber  I 
music  in  the  new  lia’.t  of  the  Libraiy  , 
of  Congress  consisted  of  two  sessions  | 
The  first,  which  began  at  11  o clc-ek 
in  the  morning,  was  given  ov^r  to 
Beethoven— the  Quartet  in  B flat.  Or. 
ISO,  the  Sonata,  Op.  5.  >-o.  2 
minor  for  celio  piano  and  .he 

iSt  'cnade  in  1*  for  flut--,  v;c;;n  un.j 
v'iola. 

‘ The  sfcon.l  session,  beginning 
h.30  in  .he  aCternocn.  consisted  en- 
tirely of  ■■’’J  Engii.sh  music  sung  ■ 


_ _ sloy* 

ap^l  -si?CCTTd  ' vNwIk 

[oplllst’  ai  ihV  Nation:!  IStrli^liCfurtct 

[«r' Vvasttlnston.  > *' 

‘ •,  P»l\vith.sia»ulltip  a brlsot  anti  sun- 
shiny tnuriiin),'.  lUI  of  tho  sentM  at  tho 
halt  tf^ro  otyuv>liv!  uhoii  Uio  doors 
ciost'd  iiiomiB  y .it  II.  Tlie  .'•tricl  ol>- 
4cn'iir-,.'i'  tif  a tint.-  .schedule  13  tin* 
oal-y  bu.slnes.;Iik  - I'l-.uui.*  of  t;!!'  I*‘s- ^ 
livah  The  cnncorls  aciu.in.v  hcffln  0.1  : 
time,  the  do  >rs  ..v-a^  c cloacd  ti^rht  | 
atjnin.st  late  there  are  no  1 

w.dts.  ’he  string-  players  don’t  dawdle  I 

>ver  tho:r  tuning.  j 

WiKK'vei-  l.s  rcspon.-dblc  for  this  dls-  ; 
'■U'lino  i.s  doinr,  a rml  .ser\  ice  fnr  , 
■un.sic.  i-’or  some  reason  pntron.s  of 
concerts  aiul  opet,  the  world  over 

'.■em  ali’.'ost  to  v.Ki'er:;  an  eleiiienl  of 
u-resfmnslhiV t y In  Ih"  pro.s.uualion  of' 
music.  Ki'cilallsts  tire  urivilcae-d  to  ■ 
kee;,  iieopl,'  waiilrg  anywhere  from; 

live  rvlnirtes  to  lialf  iiour,  n>>d  nt  ! 
Hie  Mrtropolitan.  wliero  operas  gen-  | 
'rally  lieg-in  on  time,  the  overture  ! 
usually-  pnnetiiati  It  by  Lh.v  noise.s  of  I 
later  eomer.s  helm',  seated,  not  to  men-  | 
<lon  the  dist i-aetion  of  the  .shifting' 
M.-i.-ilill£-l'*«  of  (h(>  ii.sher.s.  The  chain-  ! 
■:i-  ■ vu'-i.’,  reSiival  in  the  .snci-od  pre-  j 
■incts  of  the  Ccngi-essivmal  Idbr.ary  Is  | 
.■•■v--m--nratlni--  that  mn'--io  "ean  be  nm  | 
on  .1  rr'tlfc  id  hetiub-  wit'.eut  losing 
ifi  iota  of  artistic  finality.  The  audi- 
•.•I'e-'  at  1!;ese  eonc;crts  realised  this 
and  did  Ibelr  sbaro  by  arriving  f>n 
'inie  and  in  .a  receptive  mood,.  Tbis 
<s  eei-t.-iinl V tile  -way  music  should  be 
.'P-r-i  -iiv'  b.'ii-'ni’d  to. 

With  all  the  outward  circumstances 
'f  y.-'s’erday's  se.ssions  so  fortunate.  It 
seerns  a little  ungracious  to  cavil  at 
some  of  the  arti.stlc  shnrtcoming.s.  But 
after  all  the  “music’s  the  thing.”  oven 
■<n  :i  well  regulated  ceneert  hall,  and 
It  is  with  an  underlying  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  fine  idea  of  devoting 
an  entire  morning  to  Beethoven  that 
t report  that  the  performance  of  his 
three  chamber  music  works  yesterday 
did  not  seem  to  me  ideal. 

, Results  Not  Always  Happy 
Messr.s.  Kroll,  Kraueter,  Kortschak 
and  WHleke,  the  four  players  of  the 
South  Mountain  Festival  Quartet,  read 
'he  absii-u.se  Quartet  in  B flat  with  a 
fine  scrionsne.ss,  but  they  .seemed  to 
stand  a little  in  awe  of  It.  The  play- 
ers obeyed  literally  every  indication 
of  nn.-mee  in  tho  .score,  with  results 
that  were  not  alway.s  happy-. 

The  fourth  movement,  “Alla  Danzrv 
Tedesco”  was  ruined  for  me  by  a fob 
zealous  observance  of  the  numerous 
Sforband  markings  and  the  cavatina 
was  marred  by  an  exaggerated  fer- 
vency. The  sonata  for  ’cello  and  piano 
suffered  from  Mr.  Giorni's  hard  piano 
touch  and  blurred  technique.  The 
charming,  almost  Mozartlan,  sere- 
nade for  strings  and  flute,  on  the 
"other  hand,  ■^v;ls  given  w-ith  .spirit  and 
a fine  humor.  Mf.  Rarrerc  played 
the  flute  with  his  usual  technical 
j perfection  and  fla-w-less  taste, 
i But  the  afternoon  brought  the  Jalg 
'thrill  of  the  festlvali  the  first  ap- 
pearance In  America  of  the  English 
I Singers.  I have  heard  nothing  so  in- 
itlmately  fine  since  the  chamber  music 
concerts  of  the  Knelsel  Quartet,  and. 
Indeed,  the  singing  of  this  group  of 
six  men  and  women  approximated,  at 
times,  yesterday,  the  sound  of  that 
unforgettable  string  combination.  In- 
dividually not  remarkable,  the  six 
voices  together  attained  a beauty  that 
was  more  Instrumental  than  vocal. 

The  old  English  madrigals  and 
motets  and  folksongs  which  they  sang 
were  in  the  contrapuntal  style,  and  the 
way  each  voice  -went  about  its  busi- 
ness,  feeling  the  exaet  value  In  the ' 
general  scheme  of  each  note,  kno-wing  , 
when  to  subdue  Itself  to  inconse-  ’ 
qucntiallty,  when  to  raise  itself  a little 
without  aggressivene.ss,  yvhen  to  rise 
full  voiced  above  the  others,  was  a 
marvel  of  musical  intuition. 

Sing  Seated  at  Table 
, Their  stage  appearance  and  manner 
contributed  a great  deal  to  the  general 
effect.  They  sang  seated  at  a long 
table  with  word  books  In  front  of 
them,  and  their  informal  proximity  to 
each  other  not  only  was  musically 
■jseneficlal  but  gave  their  performance  : 
a casual  and  Intimate  charm.  But 
more  of  them  in  detail  when  they 
make  their  appearance  in  New  York 
next  month. 

^ The  old  English  part  songs  which 
'^hey  sang  were  a dejlght.  One  hardly 
thinks  of  the  English  as  creators  of 


Him  aF  . -■  . 

■ I i n proflffiiailt ' to  tho  great  - 

istic  upiiaa-tfai.  But  tho  old  «adrl- 
gala  of  William  Byrd.  TUotlira  Tom- 
Ulna  and  Thornes  Weelks.  all  EHbh- 
bethans,  aw  music  oif  tho  flest  -water. 
In  form  they  arc  derived.^  supipose, 
mnn  the  Italian  conlropunlaltsts  of 
that  pcrlwl.  but  in  melody’  they  ore 
unmistakably-  English. 

The  motel  ''When  David  Henid 
That  Absalom  Was  Slain”  Is  music 
of  great  feeling  and  po.sseasos  the  un- 
sentimental pathos  and  clear  nobllity 
of  a lyric  passage  In  Webster.  I have 
seldom  heiird  anydblng  quite  a-s 
touching  as  the  setting  of  the  ivords 
*‘0  my  son,  Absalom!  My  son.  trv 
son!” 

Eewls  Hlchards  played  solos  of  the 
same  period  on  the  harpsichord.  One 
called  "Tower  Hill,”  1iy  Olle.s  Karna- 
hy-,  written  about  the  year  1600,  wa.s 
evidently  a revolt  against  the  for- 
mality of  the  "glggers”  and  ”p.i- 
vanes”  of  his  age.  It  w-as  a rollicking 
lime,  what  we  wotild  now  designate 
as  “jazzy,”  and  must  have  created  a 
son.sation  and  a good  deal  of  con- 
troversy in  its  time.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  sonata  for  violins,  vlollncello 
and  harpsichord-  of  Henry  Purcell 
lacked  the  >ontanclty  of  the  coin- 
positlon.s  of  Ma  lesser  known  prede- 
Cg^ssors.  or  else  that  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  National  String  Quartet 
who  played  It  did  not  do  It  justice. 


jNew  Music  by  Casella  at  the 
Philharmonic — Two 
First  Times 


If  any  one  inferred  from  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg’s  opening  Philharmonic  pro- 
gram two  weeks  ago  that  his  subse- 
quent ones  this  season  are  going  to 
loaf  along  in  easy-to-wear  symphonic 
mufti,  a revision  of  opinion  is  in  order. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
greater  contrast  to  Mr.  Mengelberg’s 
program  of  a fortnight  ago  than  the 
one  which  he  disclosed  last  night  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  If  the  overture  of 
Cherubini  had  not  been  at  its  head, 
and  the  half  blithe,  half  melancholy 
'symphony  of  Mozart  in  second  place, 
;the  occasion  might  have  been  an- 
nounced as  a Casella  festa;  for  three 
j out  of  the  five  numbers  were  by  the 
j ingenious  Italian  modernist.  Two  of 
these,  the  suite  from  the  ballet  “La 
I Giara”  and  the  Partita  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  were  complete  novelties  in 
New  York — the  latter,  indeed,  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  anywhere,  for 
Mr.  Casella  finished  it  only  last 
August.  To  increase  the  Cassellafica- 
tion  of  the  affair,  the  composer,  who 
has  before  now  disclosed  himself  as  ! 
an  accomplished  pianist,  performed  the  | 
solo  part  in  the  Partita — adroitly, 
musically  and  most  modestly,  it  may  | 
as  well  be  noted  here  and  now.  ; 

* * * 

A detailed  description  of  “La  Giara” 
was  published  in  the  Sunday  Herald 
Tribune  of  October  18,  so  there  is  no 
necessity  for  going  over  the  ground 
again. 

We  pointed  out  in  our  previous 
J comments  upon  this  work  and  its  re- 
I lation  to  Casella’s  development  tha*- 
it  marks  a reaction  from  the  sur- 
\ charged  and  vehement  post-romanticism 
of  such  works  as  “A  Notte  Alta,”  the 
“Elegia  Eroica,”  and  the  “Notte  di 
I Maggie,”  and  the  adoption  of  a gayer, 

I raciei  and  far  serener  style.  Casella 
; has  experienced  an  assthetic  catharsis, 
and  comes  before  us  now  as  a neo- 
classicist,  but  a neo-classicist  in 
homespun,  close  to  the  soil.  He 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  folk, 
with  the  rhythms  of  their  dances 
and  the  delicious  sentimentality  of 
their  songs,  which  he  delightedly  and 
almost  tenderly  mocks.  A man  of  ripe 
and  varied  culture,  a scholar,  a gentle 
ironist,  a catholic  appreciator  of  many 
forms  and  schools  of  musical  art, 
Mr.  Casella  has  arilused  himself  in 
this  engaging  score  by  blending  certain 
elements  that  are  native  to  his  coun- 
try’s music  and  close  to  his  own  quick 
sympathies. 

* • * 

He  has  saturated  this  music  in  the 
rhytiunic  and  melodic  idiom  of  Italian 
folksong.  There  is,  atcording  to  him, 
only  one  actual  ■*^olk- tune  in  the 
score — that  of  the  song  that  is  sung 
from  the  orchestra  by  the  tenor  (it 
is  exquisitely  treated  byr  Casella  in  the 
harmonization  and  scoring,  chiefly  for 


Concert  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  ' 
Willem  Mengelberg  conducting;  eololst,  Al- j 
tredo  Casella;  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Overture  to  "Anacreon'’ Cherubini  I 

Symphony  in  G minor Mozart  1 

jSuite  from  the  Ballet  “La  Giara”  (first  [ 

time)  Casella 

'Partita  f6r  pla£no  and  orchestra. .,  .Casella 
First  time. 

Mr.  Casella,  pianist. 

Rhapsody,  Italia Casella 


muted  strings,  oTTiis  acmtnpwiimciu.  ■. 
There  are  fragment*;  of  other  lolk 
tunes;  but  w-ith  these  exceptions 
Casella  has  done  wlmt  Dvorak  did 
in  his  “New  World”  Symphony--hiis 
steeped  himself  in  the  *-pirit  and  char- 
acter of  this  folk  luu.iic  and  has  mod- 
eled upon  it  his  own  musical  epcech 
He  has  aecomplif.hed  thi.s  with  insight 
and  verisimilitude.  In  tho  melody  that 
is  heard  in  the  Prelude  nt  the  lyu-sage 
for  divided  strings  in  E major,  for  ex- 
ample, you  would  swear  that  you  wore 
hearing  an  authentic  folk-tune. 

There  are  other  and  diverse  elements 
in  the  music.  The  ghost  -if  J-o?**."’'' 
emerges  toward  the  end  of  tho  Sicilian 
dance;  Stravinsky’s  Russian  cavemen 
and  his  tragical  puppets  intrude  among 
the  Mediterranean  dancers,  and  hear-  j 
latti  is  recalled  in  the  turbulent  nnalc,  j 
with  its  clear  yet  intricate  and  JOCdn'* 
polyphony  (the  musician  will  enjoy 
the  case  and  dexterity  of  the  six-part 
counterpoint  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prestissimo). 

” ♦ # ♦ 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Casella’s  re- 
version to  the  rustic  jocosities  of  the 

Sicilian  countryside  and  the 

' naivete  of  Rossini  and  Scarlatti  has 
tempted  him  to  abandon  altogether 
; his  polytonal  habits.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  “La  Giara”  where  the  orches- 
‘ tra  plays  in  two  or  three  keys  at  once 
But  Casella  has*  become  a very 
deft  and  subtle  master  of  this 
of  superposed  tonalities,  and  he 
i often  makes  expressive  use  of  pe  et- 
fect  of\is  impinging 
of  the  music  is  quite  blamelessly 

*^°AU'  in  all,  this  work  is  an  achieve- 
ment. Its  wit,  its  sly,  ironic  tender- 
ness', its  robust  comedy  and  its  tang 
of  the  soil,  its  scholarly 
virtuosity,  set  it  apart  among  Casella  s 
deliverances.  , 

In  the  new  Partita,  Casella,  like  Stra- 
vinsky, has  sought  a ’rejuvenation  of 
the  older  classic  forms.  But,  unlike 

, Stravinsky,  he  has  filled  them 
his  own  irrepressible  vivacity.  «e  h s 
1 set  a Passacaglia  between  an  opening 
! Sinf onia’  and  a final  Burlesca,  and  has 
i scored  the  jvhole  for  a small 
tra  of  wind,*  strings  and  tympani,  -with 
t the  piano  used  sometimes  as  part  ot 
1 the  ensemble  and  sometimes  as  a solo 
j instrument. 

The  result  is  a good  deal  more  8®"’®' 
and  attractive  than  anything  in  this 
I vein  that  we  have  had  f?'?'” 

’ Casella  does  not  take  his  V’valdi  and 
Rossini  and  Donizetti  (the  latter  may 
be  detected,  scandalously  enough,  m 
this  classic  galley)  half  as  solemn^ 
as  Stravinsky  takes  his  Bach  and  Han- 
del- Casella  plays  smilingly  with  his 
models.  He  is  an  incurable 
but  he  is  too  fine  an  artist  too 
genuine  a lover  of  ®^’rly  E 
Italian  music  to  treat  them  with  an> 
thing  but  affectionate  camapdene.  bo 
1 they^  come  forward  to  meet  him  half- 
wa/,  and  together  they  make  infectious 
I music  — music  of  rhythymical  distinc^ 
i tion,  often  of  rare  melodic  charm,  as 
' at  the  close  of  the  Passacaglia,  and 
in  the  exuberant  mimicry  of  an  ancient 
operatic  formula  at  the  ®1°®®  ® 

' Burlesca.  Yet  one  cannot  but  ponder 
! what  unifying  principle  it 
it  assumed  to  integrate  all  these  di- 
Iverse  elements,  and  that  finally  makes 

one  a little  dubious  as  to  the  artistic 
validity  of  such  a tour  de  force. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  had  prepared  the 
two  novelties  as  devotedly  as  if  they 
Ld  been  signed  by  Gustav  Mahler,  and 
his  orchestra  played  them  brilliantly. 
Mr  Casella  was  heartily  applauded, 
ani  wfth  especial,  warmth  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  “La  Giara. 


We  have  not  left  ourselves  ®’ther 
space  or  time  in  which  to  discuss  the 
?Lding  of  Mbzart’s  loveliest  symphony 
;tich  ^’ould  have  delighted  the  sou^ 

! of  the  romantic  Otto  Jahn.  For 

: 'i  Iff 

' Kfb*.^  “hi, ! 

aualit-v  of  tristesse,  and  so  he  empha- 
I sized  ^its  wistfulness  rjther  than  its 
* gavety.  There  is  no  denying,  -we  think, 
?hat  in  this  confession,  the ji’^ttacted 
Wolfgang  sighed  and  brooded,  yet 
the  spirit  of  melancholy  seems  to 
have  touched  the  lovable  ^ 

; at  all,  with  a gesture  of  Phantasmal 
lightness  as  if  Muse  had 

dreaded  cloud  Us  shining  sur- 

i faces  or  distort  its  poised  and  beautiful 
serenity. 


The  New  Tork  Philharmonic. 

The  concert  given  by  the  New  1 ork 
Philharmonic  Society  last  night  in  Car- 
negie Hall  disclosed  .Mgredo  Casella  as 
composer  and  as  pianist.  His  works 
made  the  second  half  of  the  prograin. 
prefaced  by  Cherubini's  ’‘.Vnacreon 
overture  and  Mozart’s  G minor  symph- 
ony. Casella’s  suite  from  the  ballet  "La 
Giara”  and  his  “Partita”  for  piano  and 
orchestra  were  given  first  performance, 
ills  more  familiar  rhapsody.  “Italia  — 


th-  rhttps,..|y  viJtll  tpo  BUPOIII. 
song  or  th-  fiiltihur  miners — brought  H ' | 
oonv-rt  to  nil  < nd 
Mr.  ra.iclln  1m  on-  of  the  most  hi  U . 
linntly  «iiiilpp’  'l  ami  in»d-m-mlntl.  d 
mu.sIcliiriH  Ilf  till.'  *1": . tl-  i'*  '■ 

temperament.  P-il.  p le  i‘  ni"i-  •“ 
a t-mperami  nt  - n'  in  -.i-lh  "t  than  I- 
IS  a -■illipOSl.T  '.  ..C  ir'  h.’  Iilie  I ' O’*'- 
:i  matter  to  be  lightly  -i.  mi'  -d.  '■ 

If  It  h plainly  crlv.-itlv < -.•  n i’-  HI 
.appear.-  to  be  rh.'.i  acterlz'  •'  I'*.-.'  hi-n  ^ 

and  ulnborat.  t-  bid'  .1  d-vb  ' r;iSii- i 
than  by  pb  nary  liirolr  ilh  n.  I-'-'  hi  . 

verity  l.s  unque.  tionubh-.  .'le'  id-  ’oii  i- 
has  back  of  It  a eh-.l-a:  ni  i .o.;  ■, 

Incl.Mive,  singularly  eiier  ■ ‘.n  , alv.  . 
seeking,  whlcli  make:  It  .nil  o '.dld  ; ’ ’ 

listen  In  llfferently  to  w hiit  u'. 
say.  ^ 

J’erhapf.  he  If  :.:p-i-k  M;.  !;  i)---l  '■  1- 
mind  of  the  modern  mu  di  inn,  Mi,d  t 
■ tterllity  w-bicb  m.  to  confront  to 
modern  wber-v-i-  be  turn  . Tld.  ■ ■ 

Ity  of  Id-a,-;  and  a •iji. • <tli-.- 1 Ion,  v.b'i  ■■ 

1 lias  a bad  -ff— -t  mien  Hiv,  -I"  ' 

Itself— show- d It  I I:i.-.t  liibdt  bi  tv  -' 
way.-:.  Toe  fir.it  •-■  re  o.  I (1  f-d 
melod.v,  wbicli  in  tin  ball-t  .suit-  pio^* 
fruitful  apd  stimulating  to  the  *onip  -■  ' . 

Tlie  second  is  tlu  attempt  to  return  t- 
old  fornns  and  finikin  them  .sugf?' ftlqn - 
for  fresh  depiirturo.  of  *■  ohnlc  are'  in- 
vention. 

We  preferred,  at  -1  fir.it  hcarin:.,  the 
ballet  suite.  It  is  compos-  1 aft'-r  1 
scenario  fashioned  by  Mr  Casella  hi;  -- 
self  honi  Pirandello',  tale,  “La  Glura” 
(“The  Jar”),  performed  In  Paris  In  19-4 
by  the  Swedish  Uallc*.  It  I.”.  If  you  Ilk'  . 
the  most  obilous  of  tho  Casella  ncoir.- 
heard  last  night;  ft  Is  also  the  ir.—ii 
direct  and  convincing  In  w'hat  it  .set.;  out 
to  do.  The  .story  ot  the  ballet,  -which 
need  not  be  detailed  here,  imovldt 
ample  opportunity  for  the  use  by  the 
composer  of  Sicilian  dance  rhythm.-;  ar-.  l 
folk-songs  I 

Some  of  this  mu.«ic  is  gay.  brutal, 
plainly  and  Intentionally  vulgar.  But  It 
has  laughter,  virility  and  -vivid  colors. 

Its  recurrent  vulgarity  Is  set  off  'oy  the 
frequent  use  of  highly  discordant  har- 
mony of  the  ploy  tonal  kind,  heard  against 
'the  simple  and  vigorou.sly  moving  folk- 
tunes.  Sometimes  this  device  Is  obvlou.* 
and  deliberate,  when  it  defeats  It.s  pur- 
pose. but  often  the  music  Is  dynamic, 
spirited,  hot  in  color,  effective  with  tho 
rather  hard  and  crackling  brilliancy 
which  Casella  can  summon  from  tin 
instruments.  And  then  there  pre  the 
grateful  passages  ot  sheer  folk-melody 
and  occa.sionally  of  poetic  atmospbcii; 

—as  in  the  Nocturne — whicli  afford 
momentary  repose  and  contrast  to  other 
pages. 

The  Passacaglia  l.s  a freshly  attempted 
treatment  of  the  old  form.  IVhercii-i,  in 
the  old  Passacaglia.  the  basic  tin  : le 
kept  its  character,  it  undergoes  in  ih-. 
Casella’s  hands  .self-t^ansforniations.  It 
should  be.  said  that  the  intricacies  and 
the  moods— for  there  are  curious  moods 
in  this  music— would  be  mor-  fully 
grasped  after  repeated  hearings.  At 
the  same  time  several  things  arc  obvi- 
ous. The  music  is  restlessly  experi- 
mental and  often  with.out  originality. 
Anon  the  coni  poser  seems  to  stumble, 
by  a momentarily  felicitous  experiment, 
upon  a real  idea.  The  pn -■  ne-  -f 
Stravinsky  in  the  music  i.s  iiif --.-apable.  ^ 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  visit  I 
It  l.s  amazing  to  listen  to  .--oi-.'  iifL-r 
score  of  modern  music  and  : callze  how  1 

temporaries  is  ”is  aepioi.  ay 

tit’r  NeUrtheless,  this  curiou.s  and. 
consciously  th®  ' 

' sSit"-  K';r  vSf  ^ ' 

for ’there  ia”!  ’icmp'er’iment  back  of  the  , 
m^uc  l of  conscious  ^"'^The 

gcarla'tti  now  a peasant  tarentclla  now 

an  okl-kshioned  fanfaronade  all  cheek  . 
by  jowl,  and  J P inevitabK'ness  1 

Of  young  I 

afSr  X7m^s\^ave‘’bfe"n'^ 

nf  bis  composition  from  score.  v.lth 
'SSe  dexl^Hty  and  the  compo-^r’s  knowl- 
edge  of  the  P^/P^^/X7.'amly  re- 
' cei^d  ‘Ind  repeatedly  bowed  acknowl- 
‘■‘^h^'a^ve  must  constitute  the  major 

I.  heavy-footed,  reading  ot  Mozart  s u 
: minor  symphony. 

j I Eva  Liminana  Gives  Her 
First  Concert  Since  ”17 

Beethovan  Sonata  Chosen  by 
r^lathan  Abar  for  Second 


fva  Liminana,  a pianist  from  Argen- 
tina, who  made  her  debut  here  in  Janu- 
ary. 1917.  gave  her  second  New  York 
racitcal  last  night  at  Town  Hall,  open- 
ing with  a Bach  Toccata  and  Fugue 
in  D minor,  arranged  by  Tausig,  and 
the  Beethoven  "Appassionata”  — the 
season’s  first  pnblic  appearance,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  of  that  recital  war- 
horse.  A Debussy  group  followed. 

Miss  Liminana’s  playing  gave  an  im- 
pression of  confidence  and  marked 
technical  skill,  fingers  able  to  main- 
tain a most  rapid  pace.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  occasional  weightiness  in 
fortissimos,  some  abruptness  in  shad- 
ing. There  was  some  very  commend- 
able work  in  her  Debussy  group,  but 
‘ La  Cathedrals  Engloutie”  was  played  ; 
with  what  seemed  overweighted  chords. 
Listt's  arrangement  of  Chopin's  “Chant  i 
Polonais"  and  his  Sixth  Rhapsory  con- 
I eluded  the  set  program.  | 

I At  Aeolian  Hall,  Nathan  Abas,  who  ' 

I had  made  a commendable  debut  last  ' 

; year,  began  his  violin  recital  last  night ! 

I with  Beethoven’s  familiar  sonata,  Op.  i 
I 80^  No.  2,  followed  by  Bruch’s  Scottish  k 
; Fantasy,  with  Harry  Kaufman  at  the  !' 

I piano.  Mr.  Abas  produced  a tone  of  | 
very  satisfactory  volume,  and,  at  its  1 
best,  of  clear  and  smooth  quality,  | 
though  there  was  a little  occasional  I 
clouding  and  a slight  drying  of  the  ; 
tone  in  double  stops.  Faure.  Juon,  i 
Ravel.  Paganini,  in  a Kreisler  arrange-  : 
ment,  and  Arbos  were  represented  in  | 
the  closing  group  of  shorter  pieces.  i 

A Chamber  Music  Concert. 

The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San: 
Francisco,  first  heard  in  this  city  three 
years  ago,  returned  yesterday  aft  noon 
to  give  a concert  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This 
Chamber  Music  Society  was  founded  in 
1916  by  Elias  Hecht,  who  is  flutist  of 
the  organization.  It  has  had  an  ex- 
ceptional career,  accompanied  by  stead- 
ily increasing  popularity. 

The  performances  yesterday  were  al- 
ways interesting  and  of  a vital  quality! 
although  of  uneven  character.  Ravel’s  ' 
quartet,  which  demands  exceptional 
sensitivenes.s.  technical  finish  and  subtle  I 
tonal  shadings,  was  admirably  per-  , 
formed,  with  fine  balances  and  unity ' 
of  feeling,  with  true  ln.sight  Into  the 
frequently  elusive  character  of  the  com- 
poser's thought.  It  was  not  only  tech- 
nically mastered,  but  had  a freedom 
and  gusto  that  gave  the  sensation  of 
ease  and  spontaneity  on  the  part  of  tne 
players. 

The  performance  of  Mozart's  quartet, 
which  opened  the  concert,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
modem  music,  even  when  scored  for  a 
combination  of  instruments  so  difficult 
to  play  upon  as  the  string  quartet,  that 
is  the  greatest  test  of  Interpretation. 
Mozart  is  often  extremely  difficult.  At 
■ any  rate,  the  relative  youth  of  the 
‘ Chamber  ilu.sic  Society  was  shown  in 
the  sincere,  expressive  but  sometimes 
, nervous  and  rough-edged  playing  of  his 
work.  A performance  which  would 
have  been  creditable  in  many  re.spects 
to  quartets  of  less  distinction  had  not 
the  full  measure  of  polish,  tonal  purity 
and  flexibility  of  style  that  Mozart  in 
i his  highest  estate  demands.  These  were 
flaws  which  showed  in  contrast  to  t..e 
excellent  artistic  standards  generally 
maintained.  They  were  thrown  into  re- 
lief by  prevailing  beauty  and  warmth, 
of  tone,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
music  that  was  evident  and  communi- 
cative. 

In  accordamce  with  a policy  of  pro- 
gram which  opposes  too  much  music 
at  one  concert,  the  quartets  were  in- 
terspersed with  two  movements,  mel- 
lifluous and  well  composed,  by  Arthur 
Foote,  who  wrote  his  Nocturne  and 
.Scherzo  for  flute  and  string  quartet 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  Music 
Society.  The  music  Is  unpretentious  and 
agreeable,  .Hr.  Hecht’s  flute  tone  blends 
' well  with  strings,  and  his  performance 
gave  welcome  contrast  of  tone  color  to 
the  concert. 

Nathan  Abas  in  Recital 
^ N;j'han  Abas,  violini.st.  gave  his  first 
f -ital  ihe  season  last  night  '.n 
■ lian  Hall.  He  revealed  an  agree- 
e -me.  ample  technical  skill,  and 
e m—ical  understanirig.  Perhaps’ 
-.‘jw-f  i-haiTii  of  his  playing  is  the 
.;,.-iti  that  o -rk.s  it.  Instead  of 
iiig  '■■centric  "interpreta- 

- seem.s  under  the  Im- 

;on  he  l.e  there  to  play  tlie  music, 
-■  .l  ii  ylng  point  of  view  in  this  day 
r.e  - .nalit  y -plus. 

Ti.e  fo.edotn  from  mannerism  lent 
..  cial  .-ftectlveness  to  the  Beethoven 
oa'a,  opus  30.  No.  2,  which,  opened 
, rf.-ital.  T'.ie  Bruch  fantasia  on 
,^tl  "-'k  inel<.idies  was  also  well 
ay  -1.  It  Ih.'ii  poetic  lialf-hour  at 
,e  ■ nd-  whic'i  se-.-n.«  lo  l>e  an  Inev- 
ab-  part  aH  violin  recital.^,  he 
iihimate  - 'mtarl  wltii  his  andi- 


! ence,  his  off>'rlngs  being  "Claire  'de'n— y — — _ . 

I Lune  In  Fauro;  "Arva.''  by  Juon : Pnohr  t<?  the  pitch  pr-excenence 

■ ..  1 ..  Major  Higglnson  desired. 

••Ocrcou.se.  by  Ravel:  Tango.  bj  j^e  Winter  of  1884-R5  Mr.  Higgln- 

. .\rbos,  and  the  Paganlni-Krclsler  | son,  in  Vienna,  heard  Gericke  conduct 
Caprice  No.  “'0  'la  performance  of  ‘‘Alda.’’  The  impres- 

’ ' ' ' ■ I M C this  performance,  strengthened 

by  careful  inquiries  in  authoritative 
quarters,  convinced  Major  Higginson 
that  in  Gericke  he  had  found  the  leader 
he  wanted,  and  the  following  Fall  the 
new  conductor  from  Vienna  . undertook 
his  duties  in  Boston.  ’ 


Philharmonic  Concert  Repeats  "Italia” 
to  Joy  of  Big  Audience 
I The  first  half  of  the  Philharmonic 
I concert  last  night  stayed  safely  within 
Ithe  bounds  of  orthodo.xy ; Mr.  Jlengel- 


Two  Terms  in  Boston, 

Gericke  brought  to  his  work  excep- 


- ..  tlonal  earnestness  and  exceptional  ca» 

DC  S opened  with  Cherubini  s overtur^ , 


I to  "Anacreon"  and  followed  this  with  I 
itha  G minor  symphony  of  ^lozart, 
i With  the  second  halt,  however,  lie] 
spanned  the  centuries  by  ieapmg  .nt- 
the  field  of  Alfredo  Casella.  the  j 
young  Italian  composer  and  pianist  ] 
who  appeared  at  the  piano  as  assisting 
[artist  on  this  occasion  and  whose 
•Ttalla"  was  constantly  recurring  on 
last  seasons'  programs  at  the  insistent 
I demands  of  hi-s  enthusiastic  audiences. 

I "Italia"  was  repeated  last  night 
and  with  it  waA  given  two  works  new 
1 to  the  concert  halls;  his  suite  from 
! the  ballet  "La  Glara”  and  his  Partita 
for  piano  and  orchestra.  Mr. 
Caselta's  earlier  -work  Jias  been  char- 
acterized by  varied  and  contradictory- 
influences,  of  Debussy  and  Ravel,  of 
Stravinskv  and  Mahler,  but  these,  two 


-\pril  IS,  1815.  He  was  a pupil  of  Dess- 
off  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  from 
1862  to  18C.5,  after  which  he  became 
’.  capellmei.ster  at  I.tnz.  In  1874  he  be- 
I came  secohd  conductor  at  the  Vienna 
|j  Court  Opera  under  Hans  Richter. 

I,  He  succeeded  Prahms  in  1880  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Gescheilsehaft  concerts 
and  also  directed  the  .Singverein  in  that 
city.  He  soon  gained  reputation  as  a 
dr.llmaster  of  extraordinaiy  persistence 
and  ability  and  as  a musician  of  the 
highest  ideals.  Invited  by  Major  Hig- 
ginson to  come  to  Amerifca,  he  foresa'w 
the  opportunity  that  was  given  him  in 
Boston  to  create  by  systematic  and  un- 
remitting labor  an  orchestra  that  could 
equal  tlie  greatest  organizations  of  the 
kind  in  the  Old  World. 

Kis  f rst  leim  in  Boston  was  from  1884 
to  1859.  He  was  succeeded  by  Arthur 
Nikisch  and  Emil  Paur.  During  this 
time  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he 
resumed  the  conductorsliip  of  the  Ge- 
sellschaft  concerts  until  1885,  returning 
to  Boston  for  his  second  term  with  the 


i’aVer  nlaved  true  to  the  same  design'  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1898. 
!!-the  wtaSnrof  old  Italian  melodies  > Res'gning  this  position  in  1900,  he  rc- 
into  the  pattern  of  ultra-modern 


jning 

tired  to  private  life  in  Vienna. 

The  World  W’ar  had  a most  disastrous 
effect  upon  Gericke'.s  fortunes,  just  as 
It  also  nearly  wrecked  the  orchestra 
he  had  produced  in  America.  His  in- 
vestment in  Au-strian  securities  declined 
in  value  until  he  was  in  poverty.  Hear- 
ing of  his  need,  many  f.<-lends  and  col- 
leagues rallied  to  his  aid.  On  Dec. 


music. 

•’.La  Giara,"  for  all  its  bitter-sweet 
dissonances  (it  -was  written  for  the 
Swedisli  ballet  with  a scenario  by 
Pirondello)  has  all  the  ferocious  .sense 
of  the  grotesque  in  the  old  Sicilian 
dances  and  embodies  a peasant  so  h Boston.  The  program  consisted 

admirably  given  by  an  unlisted  j qj  Reethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  Schu- 
tenor  The  Partita  presents  a com-  | berfs  “Unfinished’’  Symphony,  the  or- 
. . -oi-ith  reciirrlntr  in-  , chestral  arrangement  bj'  Gericke  Oi 

binatlon  of  forms  with  recurring  m , waltzes  and  Strauss’s 

timations  of  Italian  folk-tunes  and  ; . 

wltli  a rodo  at  the  close  which  made 


a deep  obeisance  to  Signori  Ro.sstnl 
and  Verdi. 

A large  audience  received  these  two 
new  work.s'with  obvious  interest,  but 
their  unrestrained  enthusiasm  was  re- 
served for  the  final  number  of  tlie 
joyous  echoes  of  "Funicull-Funicula" 
in  tlie  "Italia."  A.  S. 


llWILHELl  GERICKE 

Ccpyrlxht.  1925.  by  The  New  York  Times  Coropanj. 
Special  Cable  to  The  Ne  Youk  Timb.s. 
VIENNA,  Oct.  29.— Wilhelm  Gericke, 
for  many  years  a well-known  orchestral, 
choral  and  operatic  conductor  In  Europe 
and  America,  Is  dead  at  his  home  here 
I at  the  age  of  80  years. 

I His  death,  which  occurred  on  Tues- 
' day,  followed  a period  of  failing  health 


Proceeds  of  this  concert,  with  outside 
contributions  collected  by  a committee, 
which  Included  Walter  Damrosch  as 
Chairman  and  treasurer.  Ossi,p  Gabril- 
owitsch,  Leopold  Stokowski,  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  Frederick  Stock,  Alfred  Hertz  and  | 
Arthur  Bodanzky,  were  $5,377.50.  Pierre  | 
Monteux  conducted.  Thirty-one  nmsi- 1 
clans  were  then  in  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  who  had  been  there  in 
Gericke’s  time.  A letter  of  thanks  from 
the  recipient  In  Vienna  was  read  from 
the  platform. 

This  fund  added  very  materially  to  the 
comfort  and  security  of  Mr.  Gerlcke's 
last  years.  It  was  one  of  many  mani- 
festations of  the  esteem  and  affection 
in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who 
knew  and  understood  the  work  he  had 
done  in  America  for  the  art  he  loved 
so  well. 

Tribute  to  Uis  Work. 

The  following  tribute  was  paid  Mr. 
Gericke,  apropos  of  the  benefit  concert 
alluded  to,  by  Richard  .AJdi  ich  music : 
critic  of  The  Times,  under  date  of  Nov. 


from  infirmities  of  ag  . •’■Mr.  Gericke  gave  thirteen  of  the  best! 

widow  and  daughter.  j years  of  his  life  lo  music  in  America.  [ 

1 the  two  terms  during  which  he  was  at 


The  name  of  Willielm  Gericke  will  al-  , 
ways  be  associated  closely  and  Indelibly 
with  the  musical  development  of  Amer- 
ica. It  was  he,  more  t'nan  any  other  one 
man,  who  carried  out  the  ideal  of  Major 
Henry  L.  Higglnson,  the  founder  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  or- 
chestra vias  organized  in  1881  and  was 
for  three  years  conducted  by  Georges 
Henschel.  It  was  soon  obvious  that 
Henschel,  an  excellent  musician,  was  not 
.he  conductor  to  brii  - the  Boston  Sym- 


' ■ Her  brlgf  me.ssage  read : ' f 

"Wilhelm  died  twenty-seventh,  nesaei 
notify  friends." 

Ur.  Damrosch  "was  not  informed  of  me  ■ 
nature  of  Mr.  'Gerlcke’s  final  illness  or 
cause  of  his  death.  He  had  been  In  good 
health  when  last  heard  from  and  vigor- 1 
ous  for  his  years.  , 1 

"He  was  my  very  good  persona!  | 

■ friend,"  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  said,  ‘ and 
one  for  whom  I had  the  highest  regard . 

1 as  a m.vslclan  and  a man.  The  ! 

I SjTnphony’s  chief  claim  to  distinction  i 
3 was  in  the  beautiful  balance  of  , 
choirs.  Gericke  was  the  first  one  to 
bring  out  this  trait  In  the  h'ghest  de- 
gree. Sometimes  he  sacrificed  climaxes 
to  attain  It.  but  the  result  that  he 
sought,  he  gained.  He  deserves  a first 
rank  in  any  history  of  America  s musi- 
cal development.” 

It  was  Gericke  also,  as  Dr.  Frank 
Damrosoh  concluded,  who  had  brought 
over  from  Europe  scene  of  the  finest  m- 
strumeltallsts  such  as  Franz  Knelseh 
Louis  Svecenskl.  Alwyn  Schroed-r  and : 
many  more,  who  had  continued  uphold- . 
ing  his  standards,  as  permanent  resl- , 
dents  here. 

Tribute  to  His  Standards.  ; 

i America  owes  a deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Wilhelm  Gericke,  declared  Walter 
^ Damrosch.  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  when  Informed  of 

his  death  last  night. 

"He  was  the  first  conductor  to  develop 
a permanent  orchestra  to  the  bluest 
technical  standard.”  the  New  Tfork 
leader  said,  "a  standard  that  has  since 
those  days  been  developed  In  nearly  all_ 
of  the  endowed  orchestras  which  have 
been  created  in  America  since  Major 
Higglnson  in  Boston  first  paved  the  way 
i b>  founding  the  Boston  Symphony. 

1 "Mr.  Gericke  wa.s  a musician  of  the 
I finest  type.  His  readings  of  the  classics 
1 were  clear,  sane  and  reverent,  and,  es- 
pecially during  hls  second  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, constantly  gained  in  warmth  and 
coloring. 

j "As  a man,  he  was  simple  and  lovame, 
j absolutely  free  from  malice  and  envy. 

J "The  war  brought  on  him  heavy  fl- 
j nanclal  reverses,  but  after  a while  the 
I clouds  lifted,  and  he  spent  the  last  years 
i 6f  his  life  in  absolute  peace  and  con- 
tentment, with  a loving  wife  and  a tal- 
ented daughter  at  his  side.” 

Oohnanyi  Tolls  of  Benefactor. 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  the  State  Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s  guest  conductor,  who 
makes  hls  home  while  here  at  the  For- 
‘ est  Hills  Inn  "on  Long  Island,  received 
word  there  of  his  former  countryman’s 
death  last  evening.  Mr.  Dohnanyi  in 
reply  to  a telephone  message,  said  that 
he  felt  a personal  loss,  aside  from  hls 
great  respect  for^  Gericke  as  a serious 
and  scholarly  musician. 

“It  was  Mr.  Gericke  who  first  brought 
me  from  Budapest  to  America."  Dohn- 
anyi explaine-J.  "and  I made  my  ddbut 
as  a young  pianist  here  with  the  Boston 
Orchestra’s  splendid  playens  under  hi.s 
direction.  I accompanied  them  to  Provi- 
dence and  to  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  on  their  regular  tour, 
playing  the  G major  concerto  of  Bee- 
thoven. 

"In  the  following  year,  he  invited  me 
again  to  tliis  country,  when  I played  for 
the  first  time  my  own  concerto  for  piano 
with  the  orchestra.  I formerly  saw  him 
often  on  my  visits  to  Vienna,  after  his 
retirement  to  his  home  there.  In  the 
last  few  seasons,  my  visits  there  have 
been  for  occasional  concerts  only,  and  I 
have  .not  seen  >Ir.  Gericke  since  two 
years ' ago.  when  I left  him  apparently  i 
hale  and  hearty.”  ) 


the  head  of  the  Boston  Orchestra,  the 
years  IS^  to  t8S9  and  1898  to  1906.  It 
was  he  who  set  the  standard  that  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  finallj’ 
reached,  and  he  wh<o  made  the  organiza- 
tion into  the  mar-yelou.s  body  of  players 
that  disclosed  nfew  possibilities  of  orches- 
tral playing  to  American  musicians  and 
music-lovers — a body  of  players  that  had 
no  superior  and  only  doubtfully  an  equal 
In  the  world. 

"What  the  Boston  Orchestra  was.  he 
mads  it.  The  character  it  had  as  an 
artistic  instrument  and  the  style  of  its 
performances  were  as  they  were  because 
they-  had  been  molded  exactly  by  his 
ideals  and  methods.  They  were  high 
ideals  and  strenuous  methods.  He  never 
spared  his  men  any  of  the  pains  and 
■ \r  bor  that  he  considered  requisite  to  ob- 
tain the  exact  eff  cts  he  was  aiming  at. 
And  still  less  did  he  spare  himself.  A 
"passion  for  perfection”  was  at  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Gericke’s  work  as  an 
orchestral  conductor,  and  he  wreaked 
himself  upon  the  orchestra  to  <nake  it 
what  he  would  have  It. 

“So  near  the  achievement  of  an  ideal, 
oo  measurably  within  reach  of  perfec- 
tion. it  is  not  given  to  many  in  thus 
world  to  come.” 

WIDOW  CABLES  OF  DE.ATH. 

Asks  That  Qericke’s  Friends  Be  No- 
tified— Tributes  by  Leaders. 

The  widow  of  Y'ilhelm  Gericke.  who 
ylth  her  husband  often  was  a visitor  to 

cabled  a 
terday  to 

‘■'(.'■‘“VricSrs.f 

. acquaintances,  but  ^'®°tRi'g"^coTintrv  as ' 

who  first  came  to  this  coum  . 

players  under  Gericke  s baton. 


Played  Under  Gericke. 

Arthur  Bodanzky,  the  Metropolitan  | 
conductor,  and  himself  a Vlenn<'se. , 
, heard  with  regret  of  Gericke’s  passing,  j 
“I  remember  him  when  I was  a little 
ooy.”  Mr.  Bodanzky  said,  "and  was 
aken  to  my  first  music  In  Vienna  1 
saw  him  conduct  at  a concert  ef  the 
Friends  of  Mu.sic,  the  old  established 
I society  there,  which  was  giving  ora- 
1 torios,  Haydn’s  ‘Jahreszeiten’— that  you 
' call  ‘The  Seasons’— and  Handel's  ’Mes- 
siah.’ 

• Just  once  1 played  as  a young  mu.s‘- 
cian  under  Gericke’s  direction.  It  was 
the  performance  of  a choral  work  of 
Schumann,  either  the  ’Faust’  or  ‘Para- 
dise and  the  Perl.’ 

‘"When  I met  him  again  three  veal's 
ago  in  Vienna  I found  him  in  good 
health,  excellent  humor,  nice  and  charm 
ing,  as  also  was  his  wife.  He  was  not', 
only  a wonderful  conductor,  but  always; 
the  charming  gentleman  as  well." 


‘"’■"’notmeauon hU 

terday  to  Frank  Damrosch,  head  of  tne 


American  Composer's  Tribute. 

Special  to  The  Neto  York  Times. 

NE’WTON  CENTRE.  Mass.,  Oct.  29.— 
A.rthur  Foote,  the  composer,  tonight 
paid  tribute  to  Gericke  as  a leader  who 
had  aided  American  musiclan.s  by  early 
production  of  many  ^native  works. 

"Wilhelm  Gericke  s service  to  music  a.s 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Orchestra  can- 
not be  overestimated,"  ,sald  Mr.  Foote. 
“With  the  hignest  ideals,  he  had  a pas- 
sibn  for  perfection,  the  result  of* which 
was  seen  in  the  playing  of  his  orchestra, 
whose  qualities  were  a test’mony  also 
CO  his  unusual  sensitiveness  to  beauty 
of  tone,  for  he  was  never  weary  In  <ie- 
m.anding  this  from  hls  men. 

“He  taught  us  much  In  that  way. 
Great  music  is  played  greatly.  A 
straight-forward,  unaffected  .and  genu- 
ine man  and  mu.sician."  concluded 
Foote.  “Admiration  and  affection  ’o' 
him  grew  with  the  years  of  hls  resic.cn  v 
ncrc." 


Bmtton  Tiu  Aid.  T [t 

SpocUH  to  The  Wa»  Turk  Tlnu  f. 
^STOX.  Oct.  20.— Oeorifc  W.  ChAd-  . 

•k.  dean  of  living  American  com- 
|ne<*r!>.  said  of  Ocrlckr  .■»  death' 

'^Vilhelm  GerlC'.e  was  onilnontly  the 
,nan  for  his  time.  From  ordinary  ma- 

erial  ho  developed  an  ordie.stra  ■i^hlch 
n beauty  of  lone  and  clarity  of  I cr- 
rormance  had  no  auporlor  at  that  lima 

'“■•B^'^hls  friendly  Int.-rest 
eounsel  he  won  the  gratitude  of  the 
Fo.ston  group  of  composers.  Thej  will 
ever  cherish  hl.i  memory. 

C A.  Kills,  who  directed 
tra’s  business  affairs  ‘'"''‘''e  ol 

Mr.  Gerieke’s  terms  ^ ?k'li 

••It  was  Wilhelm  Gerleke  s sk.l 

as  conductor,  his  fine  'V,.e 

devotion  to  his  t.a.sk  ‘bat  made  the 
Boston  Symphony  the  peer  of  the  world  a 
1 h,°st  orchestras.  All  who  enjoyed  his 
superb  performances  will  hold  him  for- 
Uvpr  In  gratj^’ul  remembrance. 

' By  OBIN  DOWNES. 


York  Symphony  and  Tihhi 


\[n^ 


f 


Walter  Pamroseh  celebrated  last  S; 
his  fortieth  anniversary  as  a conductor 
He  proceeded  last  night  to  open  th^ 
forty-seventh  season  of  the  Xew  Yorlj 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  an  enthusias 
which  grows  rather  than  dimlnishei 
with  the  years,  and  a curiosity  concern 
ing  new  music  which  has  been  one 
the  moat  valuable  features,  of  his  lOA 
service  to  hi.s  art.  On  this  occasion  th  , 
X’ew  '5'ork  Symphony  performed  for  tha 
first  time  here  the  orchestral  ‘•poem’’ 
of  Charles  Martin  Loeffler.  "Memories 
of  My  Childhood.”  a work  which  Is  on^ 
of  the  late.st  but  simplest  and  most  de< 
lightful  productions  of  this  slngnlarij 
gifted  composer,  and  that  met  with  a 
very  enthusiastic  reception. 

The  other  orchestral  compositions  wer^ 
Brahms's  '•Acadernl;."  overture  and 
Saint-Satin.s’s  .Symphony  with  organ  in 
C minor.  The  soloist  -was  Lawrence  Tibi 
bott  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Coml 
pan”.  Mr.  Tlbbett  sang  the  "Wahnj 
wahn,  uberall  wahn"  from  ‘‘Die  Meisj 
tefslnger"  and  four  of  the  most  signifil 
cant  songs  of  Moussorg.sky.  In  English! 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Prank 
La  Forge.  At  the  close  of  this  grdupi 
there  seemed  to  be  a number  in  the  au-| 
dlence  desirous  of  repeating  the  lengthy’ 
tribute  to  Mr.  Tlbbett  as  artist  that  aeJ 
companied  his  sensational  entrance  intej 
the  limelight  at  the  Metropolitan  Operal 
House  last  season.  Fortunately,  common 
sen.se  and  Mr.  TIbbett's  level-headedness 
prevented  such  a recurrence.  He  prop- 
erly maintained  his  position  as  one  fea- 
ture an  important  symphony  pro- 
gram. 

There  was  much  curiosity  concerning 
one  of  the  most  recent  of  Mr.  I.,oeffIer’s 
compositlon.s.  "Memories  of  My  Child- 
hood." which  boars  the  sub-title,  "Life 
in  a Russian  Village,”  was  awarded  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Chicago  North 
Shore  Festiv.al  of  5024.  The  work  •was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  public  on 
May  30  of  the  same  year  at  Evanston. 
It  is  a musical  reminlscenqe,  full  of 
poetry  and  humor,  of  three  years  spent 
by  Mr.  Loeffler  as  a boy  In  the  town  of 
Smlela  In  the  Government  of  Kletf.  "The 
compo.ser."  says  a preface  in  the  score, 
“recalls,  in  the  various  strains  of  his 
music.  Ru.sslan  peasant  songs,  the 
Yourod’s  Litany-Prayer,  the  happiest  of 
day.s,  fairy  tales  and  dance-songs.  The 
closing  movement  of  the  symphonic 
poem  commemorates  the  death  of  Va- 
slnka.  an  elderly  peasant,  a bayan  or 
story-teller,  maker  of  -svlllow  pipes  on 
which  he  played  tunes  of  weird  inter- 
vals. and  the  companion-friend  of  the 
boy  who  now,  later  in  life,  notes  down, 
what  he  hope.s  these  pages  will  tell." 

The  orchestra  employed  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  customary  choirs  of 
strjng.  wood  and  br'iss,  four  mouth  har- 
monicas, a large  percussion'  group,  in- 
cluding piano  and  celesta,  a double- 
b.assoon  and  t'vo  liarps.  There  is  the 
suggestion  at  the  opening  of  the  quiet 
village  and  distant  bells.  A folk  melody 
of  a rather  melanclioly  cast,  akin  to 
tlio  famous  Volga  boat  song,  is  heard. 
I.ater  comes  the  Yourod's  Litany  and 
the  responses  from  different  choirs  of 
Instruments.  The  form  is  less  that  of 
a elo.sciy  woven  musical  strnefure  than 
of  a free  improvi.iatlon  or  sketch,  which 
has  unity,  but  also  an  extemporaneous 
manner  .appropriate  to  mood  and  theme. 

Dance  music  is  heard,  the  dance-song 
following  the  aniplng"  of  the  mouth- 
organs.  Ti»e  thought  of  Vasinka’.s  end 
is  conveyed ; a fragment  of  the  Volga 
boat.song  i.s  distinctly  heard.  .\t  the  la.st 
niuted  hom’.M  echo  this  song,  the  distant 
toiling  of  the  bells  and  other  vague  Imr- 
inonles  fslJ  upon  the  ear.  Three  superb 
chords  are  heard,  which  are  among  the 
most  beaulifu!  effects  Mr.  J.deffler  ha.s 
produced.  Like  a rainbow  the.se  color.s 
sweep  over  the  orchestra— like  a rainbow 
or  a liiatant  sunset  sky. 

It  is  beautiful  music,  not  pretentlou.s, 
not  subtle  or  ovcr-cunnlngly  welded  to- 
gether. but  very  frank  in  its  moods  and 
its  musical  idiom.  The  touch  of  folk- 
song completes  the  picture,  but  docs  not 
represent  tlie  body  of  the  music.  Tiie 
composer  finds  a special,  natural,  spon- 
taneous speech  of  his  own  in  ree.aUing 
earlier  days;  he  employ.s  the  orche.stra 
with  all  his  accustomed  skill  to  produce 
harming  and  picturesque  effects.  It 
iiay  be  added,  finally,  that  It  Imought 
great  pleasure  and  relief  to  hear  a score, 
recently  composed  which  owed  notlilng 
whatever  to  fger  Str.avin.sky.  ,Mr.  Loef- 
fler's  melodic  language  in  this  composi- 
tion is  spontaneous  and  hjs  own.  This 
score  should  bc  heard  again,  and  soon. 

Mr.  Tibbett  siiowcfl  hi.s  Intcllige.nce 


nud  sense* (jr'i)ro(i(Tn<»’i  "WWii  ne 
tile  llm-s  from  "Lie  Mei,«ter  Int  er"  In 
ki  • pjng  lo  hla  own  aeiile  of  pr.  jioi  llrma 
and  not  allowing  Uie'  heavy  or'-liestral 
c’liin.'ix.  s to  eanae  liinl  to  force  Ills  tone. 
Ti—  di  :•  i.e  uriUniiig  .an. I gaining  body.  ] 
thougli  It  is  a style  father  light  anl 
r r Wei  ner's  .Snell,-,  rtillewlng  , 
til'.-  .Mr.  T.blii  It  a'lUg  Moussm t.-ky  songs  | 
of  1‘1'leli  Engll.-ih  title,-  were  "After' 

Years,"  "After  tlie  R-ittle,"  “.My  l.lttle 
Room"  and  '“.Song  of  the  I'’lea."  If  I 
iiieriiorv  is  riglit.  “.\fter  Years"  and 
"My  r.lltle  Room"  come  from  tlie  late 
;;.)ng-e>’ele  of  Mou.ssorg.sUy.  "Without 
Sunllgiit."  Kroni  the  snnie  period  come# 
tlie  hrillade.  •'After  the  Rattle." 

Tlil.i  song  was  In.-pired  by  a picture 
Veresleliagln  painted  after  the  t'rlmean 
War.  Tile  pictun-  was  snppres.sed  by 
the  mllltaristd  of  the  day.  for  It  showed 
a .soldier's  corpse,  wdth  ravens  flying 
about,  on  a blackened  field.  But  It  tvas 
not  destroyed  before  Moussorg.sky  had 
seen  it  .and  the  friend  of  his  later  days. 
Count  Gclinltseheff-Koutoussoff,  had 
made  a poem  about  it.  Tlie  musical 
setting  Is  one  of  the  nip.st  concise  and 
dramatic  Mou.ssorgsky  ever  made.  Sign- 
ing these  three  very  .significant  songs 
Mr.  Tibbett  showed  Moussorg.sky  in  one 
of  ilia  most  Important  pha.ses.  "The 
Song  of  the  Flea,"  the.  last  of  the  group 
last  night,  is  of  less  originality  th.an  the 
others,  but  effective  in  performance. 

Thei  songs  from  the  cycle  "Without 
Sunlight"  were  Interpreted  with  insight 
and  skill.  In  the  ballade  we  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Tlbbett.  The  brutal 
march  rhythm,  which  is  as  the  very 
tread  of  tlie  war  god,  should  have  been 
precisely  maintained.  The  middle  sec- 
tion was  sung  with  an  excellent  legato 
and  tone  quality,  but  the  end  was  sen- 
timentalized. The  phrase  which  is  set 
over  strangely  spaced  piano  chords 
which  do  Indeed  suggest  the  distances 
and  .silence  of  the  desolate  plain  should 
be  almost  laconic.  "But  he— he  lies 
alone."  The  phrase  should  not  be  pro- 
longed or  given  pathos.  Nor  need  the 
song  have  been  half  recited  and  half 
.sung.  The  "Songs  of  the  Flea”  tvas  bet- 
ter handled  and  interpreted  with  no  lit- 
tle satirical  spirit.  It  was  this  song 
that  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Damrosch  opened  the  concert  with 
the,  vigorous  and  joyous  performance 
reading  of  the  Brahms  overture  which 
he  has  given  before  this.  He  closed  it , 
with  the  Salnt-SaSns  symphony,  in  | 
which  there  was  some  tect(nical  Inex- 
actness of  detail,  but  a mood  as  big 
and  a line  as  noble  as  the  music  per- 
mitted. The  audience  again  was  hearty 
in  its  applause. 

By  RICH.ARD  ALDRICH. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Timex. 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  30.— The  festival 
of  chamber  music  at  the  Library  Of 
Congress,  under  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
• Coolidge  Foundation,  came  to  an  end 
today  with  a concert  in  the  moi’ning  and 
one  In  the  afternoon.  As  before,  the 
little  hall  was  filled  with  music  lovers 
and  musical  people,  many  of  them  from 
out  of  town. 

Due  respect  was  paid  in  the  morning 
concert  to  the  elder  masters  in  the  per- 
formance of  two  works  that  must  have 
been  strange  to  even  the  most  experi- 
I enced  musical  hands  in  the  audience. 

! One  was  a "Sonata  Da  Chiesa”— a 
church  sonata — ^by  Antonio  Caldara  of 
the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
I centuries.  The  title  suggested  the  two 
.classes  into  which  the  pre-classlcal  son- 
^atas  were  divided,  the  other  being  the 
"Sonata  Da  Camera,"  from  which  our 
sonata  has  descended.  The  kind  played 
today  had  naturally  the  greater  seri- 
ousness, not  to  say  solemnity.  It  is  for 
organ,  two  violins  and  violoncello.  It 
Is,  ineed,  a serious  piece  and  will  not 
llet  the  listener  forget,  even  in  its 
allegros,  the  purpose  of  its  being.  But 
I Caldara  was  not  one  of  the  great  liglits 
of  his  period,  and,  while  his  music  in 
this  sonata  Is  thoroughly  sound  in  the 
squndness  of  its  day,  it  says  little  be- 
yohd  the  reiteration  of  certain  phrases 
almost  common  property  at  the  time— ail 
with  quite  adequate  skill  and  dignity. 
It  was  played  by  the  National  String 
•Quartet  of  Washin^on Messrs.  Soko- 

lov, Pugatsky,  Feldman  and  Lorleberg- 
•with  Lynnwood  Famum  at  the  organ. 

A somewhat  different  case  was  the 
quartet  in  C of  Luigi  Boccherini  that 
followed,  played  by  the  same  string 
players.  Bdiccherini  had  the  sometimes 
fatal  fluency  and  facility  of  his  time; 
but  in  this  piece  he  seemed  to  have 
risen  to  a soimewhat  higher  level  than 
mere  facility  denotes.  He  was  a great 
admirer  qf  Josef  Haydn,  and  that  ad- 
miration seems  to  be  reflected  in  this 
quartet  more  than  in  many  others. 
There  is  more  -substance  here — more 
cogency  and  sometimes  dramatic  pur- 
pose in  the  modulations  than  in  some  of 
his  pieces;  and-  there  is  perhaps  more 
coherence  of  forni,  all  of  which  he  may 
have  learned  from  Haydn.  The  local 
i string  quartet  which  played  the  sonata 
and  the  quartet  has  not  yet  reached  the 
higher  realms  of  the  difficult  and  rec- 
ondite art  of  chamber  music.  There 
was  something  to  be  desired  in  several 
directions— in  beauty  of  tone,  balance, 
truth  of  Intonation ; but  they  are  sincere 
artists  and  there  was  much  that  was 
praiseworthy.  It  was  an  intelligent  and 
(far-sighted  thing  for  Mrs.  Coolidge  to 
Iglve  them  their  opportunities— they  have 
ijhad  a number — on  so  distinguished  an 
joccasion  as  this. 


I THolif  Hdi-bri.  ■ 'r  i 

Thf  l.-i.-.t  aumbiT  w,i  II  trio  In  A for  | 
Ipianoforte.  violin  and  'i  i llo  by  litfs-  j 
pi.indo  t’tzictll.  B.  ni'W  ronuip  lilon  coin- 
mi.-slnnt'il  by  Mrs.  Coolldgi  nnd  pliivod 
for  the  first  time  In  Amrrlra.  Mr.  I’l»« 
Zi  ttl  1.‘.  lino  of  the  contiimiiin  .im mis 
Italian  scliool,  who  la  known  licri  rhli'f- 
]y  by  hl.H  violin  'lonata  uml  by  u ii  qiili'Mi 
mass.  Hu  dor.i  not  bi'Iong  m-arly  .-o 
far  on  the  extreme  left  hh  many  of  hi.s 
Italian  colleagues.  Tills  trio  .-ihow.s  that 
he  has  nut  sold  his  Italian  birtliright 
I of  melody  for  a mess  of  mo'l'-rn  pottage 
in  the  shape  of  atonnllty,  polytoniillty 
and  liaugMy  diadalii  of  tunefulness. 
Which  perhaps,  means,  in  part  at  least, 
that  he  really  la  able  to  compose  a tune. 

This  trio  swarms  Khamelessl.v  with 
tunes.  Its  prevailing  cliaracterlstlc  is 
perhaps  a rliapsodlc  freedom  of  .struc- 
ture. There  is  a long  opening  passage 
like  an  improvisation  and  stnillar  ones 
occur  later  In  the  work.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  tremolo  on  the  piano,  and  It 
seems  often  that  Pizzetti  has  not  util- 
ized to  the  best  advantage  all  the  re- 
sources that  this  thlr'i  instrument  could 
offer.  There  Is  undoubtedly  a good  deal 
of  lusciousness  In  the  tunes,  sometimes 
even  passages  in  thirds ; and  the'y  be- 
come a bit  syrupy.  But  how  tingraclou.s 
to  grumble;  some  people,  what  with  the 
melodists  and  the  unmelodlsts.  are 
never  satisfied.  Pizzetti’ s work  seemed 
to  give  much  pleasure. 


Mrs.  Coolidge  Applauded, 

'At  Its  close  Mrs.  Coolidge  was  called 
to  the  platform  and  made  a very  Intor- 
tnal  little  speech  In  which  she  disavowed 
any  claim  to  thanks  for  herself  for  what 
I She  has  done  in  giving  the  hall  and  en- 
dowing the  festival,  and  wished  to  have 
it  considered  a cooperative  undertaking 
between  herself  and  the  public  for  the  1 
benefit  of  American  music.  Much  ap- 
plause indicated  that  at  any  rate  Mrs. 
Cpolidge’s  munificence  is  appreciated. 

If  the  left  wing  was  not  reached  this 
morning,  it  was  thl.s  afternoon  In  How- 
ard Hanson’s  quartet,  of  thl.s  year's 
mintage.  Mr.  Hanson  Is  a young  Ameri- 
can -who  a few  years  ago  was  a Roman 
prizeman  of  the  American  Academy  and 
there  has  been  ample  manifestation  of 
talent  and  capacity  on  his  part.  The 
quartet  Is  in  one  movement  that  in- 
cludes three  sections  in  different  moods 
and  tempos.  There  is  a slow  introduc- 
tion in  which  the  first  violin  alone  in- 
jtones  repetitions  of  a short  phrase  plain- 
jt-vie  in  character,  that  bears  promise  and 
potency  of  effective  development.  Opin- 
ions will  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the 
development  that  the  composer  has 
achieved.  He  has  adopted  all  the  modern 
methods  of  short  phraseology,  harsh 
and  dissonant  juxtapositions,  unrelent- 
ing energy  and  uncompromising  dishar- 
mony. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  its  "modernity 
go  far  as  these  things  are  necessary  to 
modernity.  He  writes  unfalteringly  and 
there  is  every  evidence  of  his  enjoyment 
in  the  writing.  He  has  not  sought  beauty 
In  the  accepted  sense  of  beauty ; like  so 
many  of  his  contempararies,  he  has 
thrown  overboard  that  profitless  ballast. 
He  was  called  to  the  platform  and  was 
applauded.  It  •will  now  remain  to  be  seen 
whether  in  thirty-two  years  from  now  it 
•will  give  in  any  corresponding  measure 
the  Impression  of  beauty,  making  due  al- 
lowance for  difference  in  inborn  talent, 
oharm  and  real  originality  that  De- 
bussy’s string  quartet,  following  it  on 
the  program,  now  gives  to  the  listener 
of  today.  No  doubt  there  were  some 
ears  in  1893,  when  Debussy  produced  it, 
to  whom  this  quartet  was  as  abhorent  as 
Mr.  Hanson’s  is  to  some  in  1925. 

'•  Four  Excellent  Players. 

Debussy's  piece  now  seems  a miracle 
i of  beauty,  a landmark  of  the  same  order 
! aa  "Pelleas,”  and  the  composer’s  meth- 
I oda  in  -writing  it  an  Inevitable  result  of 
' his  premises.  Both  quartets  were  warm- 
■ ly  applauded,  and  the  performance  of 
both  deserved  much  ayylause.  'They  are 
by  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San 
Francisco,  which  has  been  summoned  to 
Washington  in  pursuance  of  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge’s  wise  policy  of  widely  distributing 
opportunities  to  cooperate  in  her  festi- 
"/als.  They  are  four  excellent  players— 
Alessrs.  Pershingcr,  Ford,  Firestone  and 
Femer-and  have  attained  many  of  the 
excellent  qualities  of  string  quartet  play- 
ing of  which  a finished  ensemble  and  a 
quick  and  masculine  spirit  are  not  the 

Tho  nroffram  and  the  festival  "were 
end^  l^hubert’8  quintet  with  the 

tow  ’ceUo.s,  op.  163  in  , which  the  extra 
instrument  was  assigned  to 
Romaet  Ro.sanoff  of  ^ew  Yo  k who 
showed  henself  n ut  rt 

elation.  With  all  pUce 

dundancie.s,  thi.s  quintet  holds  its  place 
as  one  of  Schubert  s most 
spirations.  and  its 
richness  is  still  one  of  the 
chamber  music.  It  received  a pertorm 
ance  worthy  of  It.  

Symphony  Sociey  in  ’’ 
First  Concert  This  Season 


I'ilitii  f.t.  t' • ' oil. HI  of  the  occit- L 
' don,  sini'  llimn  Sm  ti  i's  fii'>ii'>l”Kiio. 
j"t'v  I'm,  Wnhn,"  from  "rj..  Mei'iti'r- 
-liii-i  and  offeri  ’.  r'.ur  iniig 

|;  y r ■ir;;:l4,  with  I."  I’'‘ir.L;f 

3t  i'-.o  jiii'ifi.  Mr.  D ‘.i:’#  pi’iiii 
i i ir  u ilfjHcrvIng  we  i • ‘hark.?  ; 

M -iiln  Loofli'ir’  ‘'Alenii  . * of  My’ 

--  ihlldhotxl,’’  a.  J.I..  m for  mo.|.  ,-n  ^r-  ii'  s-  ’ 
trr  which  W’.'ui  awarded  the  pr’.;'"  of  ' 
fei . .1  by  tho  C'hlcnTO  North  Ki  "ti 
1'.  ;:val  A.’?5oelntlon  In  tttzi,  im.; 
which  received  its  flr  it  N w A'ork  • 
pertoiTri;;.;i«i  Imt  night.  ; 

Mr.  LoefUcr’.s  "A  l’at,,i.n  Poem,’’ j 
aroused  con  ilderabla  comment  two 
Beaaon.s  ago  and  bis  latest  l omposltlon, 
p,  muslc.al  retrospect  of  Uiii  '>  child- I 
flood  years  in  Russia,  bears  the  . ame  \ 
Stamp  of  rich  orchestration,  tho  sume  j 
svidences  of  a sensitized  temperarnent  '■ 
[ipon  which  on  this  occasion  the  ^ 
lunds  and  scenes  of  childhood  have  j 
I ,tched  a pleasant  portrait.  The  com-  i 
(position  la  far  less  impressive  then  "A  j 
{ Pagan  Poem."  The  color,  the  mood,  ‘ 
the  somber  breath  of  Slavic  soil,  all  1 
are  present,  but  Mr.  Ijoeffler’s  themes  ■ 
aro  not  weighty  enough  to  success-  j 
fully  bear  the  elaborate  superstructure  j 
he  has  superimposed  on  them.  They  i 
dc  not  stand  alone,  they  suggest  J 


The  season’s  first  concert  of  th- 
Neiv  York  .Symphony  Society  in  Car' 
negie  ILall  last  evening  served  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  wave  of  popularity 
which  swept  L<awrence  Tibbett.  tho 
young  barytone  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  into  the  warm  clamor  of  public 
apnroval  last  year,  has  not  receded. 


familiar  sources  and  the  'Volga  boat-  . 
men  have  earned  their  fatigue.  Their  j 
national  anthem  continues  to  be  great-  j 
ly  overworked,  Mr,  Loeffler’a  mem- 1 
orles  were  pleasant  to  hear,  tinged 
with  sweet  melattcholy,  and,  ending 
with  an  admirably  contrived  rise  and 
fall  of  muted  hol*is,  suggestive  and 
effective. 

! Mr.  Tibbett’s  voice  has  gained  m 
(richness  and  volume.  In  the  mono- 
logue he  was  overshadowed  by  the 
orchestra  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
but  Mr.  Damrosch’s  men  were  at  all 
times  prone  to  assume  too  prominent 
a part  in  the  proceedings.  The  mon- 
lologue  was  delivered  with  excellent 
intonation,  with  rich  tone  and  a sus- 
tained legato  of  great  purity.  Mous- 
sorgsky’s  difficult  songs  were  sung 
better  than  Mr.  Tlbbett  could  have 
sung  them  last  year — and  that  Is  say- 
ing a good  deal.  For  Mr.  Tibbett’s  In- 
creased confidence  In  establishing 
mood,  his  clarity  of  enunciation  and 
the  precise,  vigorous  manner  of  hew- 
ing to  the  melodic  line  have  never 
been  more  evident.  His  voice  was 
not  large,  not  quite  large  enough  In 
the  famed  "Song  of  the  Flea,"  but  it 
was  a pleasure  to  hear  these  songs 
rendered  with  so  much  taste  and  style. 

Tho  orchestra’s  offerings  included 
Brahms’s  Academic  Festival  overture 
and  the  Stot-Sa^ns  Symphony  Na  3 
in  C minor. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
they  were  well  played.  But  Mr.  Tib- 
bett  received  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
applause,  and  there  was  a great  deal 
of  the  latter. 


By  GRENA  BENNETTJ  / 
rpwo  young  violinists  braved 
the  storm  last  night  and  gave 
recitals  to  good-sized  audiences. 
By  a curious  coincidence  each 
was  a graduate  of  Professor 
Auer’s  atelier  and  each  did  credit 
to  his  tutoring. 

At  the  Town  Hall  Barbara  Lull 
played  old  and  new  music  on  a 
stage  liberally  decorated  with 
Autumn  flowers.  Her  programme 
included  a Handel  sonata,  a 
Glazounow  concerto  and  pieces 
by  Oodowsky,  Milhaud,  Bou- 
langer, Ravel,  Novacek,  Tschal- 
Kovsky,  Auer  and  Wieniawski. 
She  possesses  good  style,  sub- 
stantial assurance  and  an  attrac- 
tive, dashing  spontaneous  method 
that  did  not  halt  or  falter  at 
many  and  varied  technical  "ef- 
fects.” 

Max  Polllkoff  was  the  attrac- 
tion at  Aeohan  Hall  and  revealea 
a two-fold  skill  as  composer  and 
vdolinisL  His  list  included 
"Dreams’’  and  ‘‘Tarantella’”  of 
his  own  writing,  proving  that  the 
pen  ig  mighty  as  the  bow.  He 
began  wlJi  Chausson’s  Poeme, 
whose  exquisite  and  subtle  emo- 
tional qualities  he  presented  with 
delicate  and  well-shaded  tone 
and  becoming  emphasis.  Salnt- 
Saens,  Cornelius,  Balogh,  Krels- 
ler  and  Wlenlawlkl  were  repre- 
eented  In  the  composers’  column. 


1^; 

MIME.  WALSKA  HUMBLE 
AT  OPERA  REHEARSAL 

Special  to  The  A^eio  York  Tiiiu  s.  i 
PITTSBURGH.  Pa.,  Oct.  SO.— If  Ganna  | 
Walska  displayed  temperamonl  at  re- 
hearsals, as  she  is  reported  to  havo 
done  in  Nevr  York  with  the  San  Carle 
Opera  Company,  she  can  also  so  through 
them  sweetly  and  humbly,  ns  she  demon- 
strated this  morning  at  the  Alvin 
TTheatre,  where  she  rehearsed  the  opera 
"Romeo  and  Juliet”  with  the  same 
company  which,  it  is  said,  she  is  to 
take  to  Paris  with  her  when  the  season 
is  finished  next  April  and  sing  it 

in  her  own  theatre  on  the  Champs 

MmerWalska,  wife  of  Harold  F.  Mc- 
Cormick of  Chicago,  arrived  from  New 
York  this  morning  wltlr  Irer  accoT^ 
panlst,  Francois  Straram.  She  returned 
to  New  York  tonight.  The  singer  caused 
a furore  in  New  York  recently  when  she 
"walked  out”  on  a rehearsa  of 
I "Madame  Butterfly,”  over  an  alleged 
refusal  to  allow  Franco  T^uro,  the 
! tenor,  to  come  npar  her  in  a lo\  e scene. 

She  was  arrayed  this  morning  Jo  a 
I green  satin  skirt  with  a waist  that  had 
' f sweater  effect,  a gray  hat  shaped  like 
a trench  helmet  and  a coat  of  the  sam. 
color,  said  to  be  the  newest  thing  from 
the  Paris  modistes. 

The  rehearsal  proceeded  with  B.  A. 
i ^iteri  directing  the  acting  ^d  Carlo 
"peroni  in  charge  of  the  music  Bach 
reigned  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
taking  liberty  to  issue  orders  to  those  . 
the  stage  and  no  exception  was  | 
I made  of  Mine.  tVal.ska.  j 

■ Three  successive  times  in  one  entiance  ; 

■ of  Mme.  AValska’s,  just  as  she  started  | 
; her  aria  In  the  first  act.  somahlng 

! happened  In  the  orchestra  pit  which 
’ made  the  conductor  stop  the  instru- 
ments. Mme.  Walska  m each  cas. 
finished  the  phrase  she  had  starte  i 
without  accompaniment,  but  was  wave., 
back  off  the  stage  by  Peroni  to  try  it 

°^M^ile  the  musical  theme  was  being 
worked  out.  Alliteri  would  lead  tin, 
singers  to  the  places  they  were  tio  take. 
Mme.  ■VValska  paid  as  close  attention  t 
' direction  as  any  one  on  the  staoc. 

FINE  RECITAL  BY  GRAVEUKt. 


Baritone  Gives  a Choice  Program 


I. nil.  who  w.is  one  of  vhe  violin'.sts 
,|  selected  in  last  June’s  Suulium  ,’.,u.1i- 
■ tii’iis.  and  .since  then  had  appeared 
here,  in  a joint  recital,  gave  her  own 
, first  program  of  violin  music  in  New 
' York  and  did  much  credit  to  her 
: teacher  by  her  accomplishments  in 
• such  works  a.s  Handel’s  sonata  in  E, 
' GUizounov’s  concerto  and  the  “Air  lio 
Lensky"  of  'rschaikovsky-,\uer.  Her 
tone,  generally  commendable,  was 
sometimes  thin,  but  the  weather  wa" 
not  kind  to  the  violin.  She  played 
with  spirit,  even  brilliance,  and  her 
intonation  wa.s  good.  She  proved  in- 
teresting and  pleased  a friendly  audi- 
ence. Walter  Golde  was  the  accom- 
panist. 

In  .Vcolian  Hall  Max  Pollikoff,  a 
I l ot&gc  of  the  AlacDowell  Club,  con- 
firmed the  impression  he  had  made  at 
lii.s  debut  here  two  .eea.sons  .ago.  a.s 
bein.g  a young  violinist  of  considerable 
talent,  with  a tone  of  no  little  warmth, 
technical  .ability  and  an  instinct  for 
color.  He  had  again  played  here  la.st 
year  when  he  featured,  for  an  .Amer- 
ican W'ork,  the  “.Symphonic  Rhapsody” 
of  -A.  Walter  Kramer.  Last  night  he 
played  the  andante  from  the  concerto 
of  Cornelius  Rylme'r  and  there  were 
also  two  new  pieces  of  his  own,  a 
“Tarantclle”  and  “Dreams.”  Hfs  gen- 
eral style  .showed  large  gain  in  hnish 
in  .such  numbers  as  Chausson’s 
‘ Poeme,”  which  he  followed  by  Saint- 
Saens’s  D minor  concerto.  Harry  Anik 
\>r.s  +it  the  piano.  ■ 


i f 2 J " 

Tenor  ana  oaryione 
Heard  in  Separate  Recitals 


ft  fcV 


» at  the  Town  Hall. 


The  annual  Fall  recital  of  Louis 
Graveure,  baritone,  at  the  Town  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  gave  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  hear  this  seasoned  artist 
in  a choice  program.  Few  singers  have 
achieved  his  rounded  style.  He  can  pro- 
duce almost  any  vocal  color  that  he 
chooses.  His  enunicatlon.  In  several 
languages.  Is  of  the  clearest.  He  is  a 
past-master  in  the  art  of  phrasing  and 
knows  how  to  interpret  the  emotional 
contents  of  hi.s  songs.  There  is  strength 
as  well  as  polisli  in  what  he  does. 

All  these  qualities  could  be  observed 
in  the  German  group.  Nor  was  he  less 
at  home  In  the  manner  of  the  Old  Eng- 
lish airs.  In  these  he  was  both  tender 
and  robust,  the  Cavalier  air 
Dull  Care,”  by  Richard  Leverldge  (leTO- 
IT.'i.'i),  winning  a repetlon. 

To  sing  songs  in  French  with  the 
niceties  of  shading  that  they  squire 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  Intact  their 
spirit  is  one  of  the  problems  that  Mr. 
‘Graveure  has  solved.  A ‘‘Chlnolserlet 
by  Manuel  de  Falla,  was  noted  for  its 
intonation.  He  ended  his  recital  with 
.songs  in  the  English  tongue.  He  was 
well  supported  by  Arpad  Sandor  at  the 

r*4  rj  r»  r» 

rinmmond  Piano  Device 
Tested  by  Orchestra 

, , ,,l  h to  'i'Hl.  Si  V. 

.1,  i-Ki.rnn.  i’l..  Ocl.  31. —.A  dis- 

n-.-.  fy  ill  . mcction  witli  th'> 

, -iel  .h'.i  I -I'clp  l ira’s  program  of 
;.i  ih,.  Acrdemy  of  Alusic 
<.-lr,y  ‘moon,  end  to  be  »c- 
i.s  the  demonstration 
, r •.  in  ■ iiieli  has  l/cen  iu.stalled 
,u  of  John  Ha.ies  H.am- 
for  looducing  ir-'V  tonal 
, • , . ‘iiLrolling  the  piano  iom 
, i.jfr- iiiiiiu  powi  r by  means 
. ,■  . Ifect.s  are  attained. 

'I-  ; ..  •vi,  ,1  -ration  was  mam-  in  tlie 

..  . . '.ester  Don.'iliu'  of  Rach- 

,,rf,  ,.f,nc('rt'j  N-'i.  3,  in  C mino!., 
■ , . , • ’ . e'.i<  u rn. 

,o  Auer  Pupils  qc,.' 
Violin  Recitals  ^ 


ijoth  by  Auer 
•;  1;  t night  in  Forty- 
'I,.  vn  Hall  Ri  ’.iara 


There  were  two  interesting  song  re- 
in  Forty-third  street  oti  Sa^r-  j 
day  afternoon.  In  Aeolian  Hall  Ru- 
dolf Laubenthal,  the  well  known  tenor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
gave  his  first  New  York  recital  with 
Giuseppe  Bamboschek  at  the  piano, 
and  Louis  Graveure,  tt>e  w’ell  known 
barytone,  sang  at  Town  Hall. 

Mr.  Laubenthal’s  first'  group  of 
songs  included  Jensen’s  ’’Alt  Heidel- 
berg,” a “Minnelied”  by  Brahms, 
“Abschied”  by  Koenneke,  an  Amer- 
ican composer,  and  a student’s  drink- 
ing song.  Later  came  the -inevitable 
warhorses  of  Schubert,  Schurmann 
and  Hugo  TVolf.  with  closing  songs 
by  Harry  Osgood  and  others. 

Mr.  Laubenthal’s  merits  and  de- 
ficiencies were  equally  evident.  There 
was  the  poise,  the  power  and  the  dis- 
play of  tone  color  that  comes  of  long 
experience  on  the  operatic  stage.  But 
the  tubas  and  trumpets  of  Bayreuth 
were  not  present  in  Aeolian  Hall  Sat- 
urday and  the  finer  qualities  of  Mr. 
Laubenthal’s  art  were  rather  more 
conspicuous  by  their  frequent  ab- 
sence. For  his  singing  often  showed 
constriction,  his  phrasing  was  broad 
and  sometimes  harsh  and  there  were 
few  subtleties  in  nuance  and  shading, 
even  in  Wolf’s  exquisite  if  too  familiar 
lyrics. 

CH'er  at  Town  Hall  an  unusually  ef- 
fective arrangement  of  stmgs  com- 
prised Mr.  Graveure's  offerings.  There  | 
were  numbers  by  Franz,  Jensen  and  | 
Strauss,  a group  of  old  English  songs 
by  Purcell,  Leveridge  and  others,  and 
modern  French.  English  and  Russian  | 
songs,  Mr.  Graveure’s  infallible  for- 1 
mulas  for  singing  modern  songs  im- 
bued with  the  elusive  elixir  of  atmos- 
phere tend  to  become  monotonous,  but  ’ 
there  is  no  denying  his  skill  in  spin- 
ning an  admirable  tone,  his  extensive 
range  of  dynamics  and  a style  of  evi- 
dent refinement  and  good  taste.  He 
was  in  good  voice,  barring  a few  sten- 
torian upper  tones,  and  Arpad  Sandor 
at  tlie  piano  provided  excellent  ac- 
companiment ». 

l__  

Mme.  Homer  Sings  Songs 
Written  by  Her  Husband 

Mme.  Louise  Homer  gave  a song 
recital  Saturday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Mme.  Homer  sang  an  air  from 
Mozart’s  "Titus,”  two  groups  of  stand- 
ard songs  in  German  and  in  closing 
arrangements  of  airs  from  the  British 
Isle.s,  Including  Bax's  Scotch  “O  Dear, 
"What  Can  the  Matter  Be!” 

The  fourth  group  consi.sted  of  two 
songs  by  her  husband,  Sidney  Homer. 


One,  ihiew,  had  the  title  “General  Bobtn  | 
Enters  Heaven,  ’ with  poem  by  Vachel  ‘ 
Lindsay.  To  the  admirable,  if  long  ■ 
poem,  Homer  has  given  a musical  sel- 
ling of  fine  dramatic  caliber  for  both 
oice  and  piano.  Mme.  Homer  sang ; 
the  song  with  elegance  and  gX.  the, 
close  she  had  her  husband  and  the 
poet  come  down  to  the  front  and  share 
the  plaudits  of  the  audience.  After  the 
new  work  the  singer  gave  Homer’s 
tragic  "Song-  of  the  Shirt”  and  for  an 
encore  his  lyric  “Dearest.”  She  was 
at  her  best  perhaps  in  the  Mozart 
aria  and  the  Homer  songs.  Her  voice 
seems  to  retain  niuch  of  its  former 
remarkable  volume  and  warmth,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  and  upper  ITgi.sters, 
and  her  interpretations  at  all  times 
dignity  of  mood  and  for-.i.-.-.  ^ 

Violinist  Plays  New  Works. 

Yascha  Fishberg,  who  has  been'  a 
promirient  violinist  in  several  orches- 
' tras  of  this  citj’,  gave  a recital  at 
'Town  Hall  Saturday  evening.  His 
program  included  several  new  compo- 
sitions, a G minor  sonata  by  L. 
Nicolayeff  and  two  short  numbers  by 
Leverison  and  josfef  Achron  in  ad- 
dition to  offerihgs  by  GlazounofE,  Ravel 
and  others. 

Like  most  erstwhile  members  ot 
orchestras,  Mr.  Fishberg-  is  not  a re- 
citalist of  distinction.'  Of  course  there 
was  an  immense  amount  ofT^echnlcal 
facility  and  plenty  of  that  confidence 
and  authority  of  the  concert  meister 
which  he  revealed  in  that  capacity 
with  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra 
some  time  ago.  But  his  tone  lacked 
distinctive  color  and  his  playing,  how- 
ever successful  in  surmounting  teeh- 
,nical  difficulties,  was  often  common- 
place and  trite.  There  was  a large 
audience  and  Gregory  Ashman  as- 
sisted ably  at  the  piano. 


Ladies,’’  from~  “The  iWBlUall 
vent,”  by  Casella;  “Entiance  of  the 
Little  Fauns,”  from  the  ballet  "Cyda- 
Use,”  by  Pierne.  The  vocal  numbertk 
were  a repetition  from  the  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  Friday  evening. 

Decorated  WIfU  Arabic  DealKns. 

The  auditorium,  brilliantly  redeco- 
rated with  Arabic  designs,  waS  filled  by 
the  auditors.  Promptly  at  3 o’clock  the 
stage  curtain  rose  and  revealed  the 
orchestra  in  the  setting — conforming 
to  Arabic  traditions — which  had  been 
specially  painted  for  it.  Mr.  Damrosch 
appear^  and  a warm  greeting  was 
given  him  and  his  men. 

Midway  in  the  program  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch thanked  the  audience  for  their 
greeting  and  explained  why  the  so- 
ciety had  been  forced  to  leave  Aeolian 
Hall,  with  its  1 200  seating  capacity. 
Concerning  the  new  hall’s  accoustlcs, 
he  said,  “"vA’e  have  found  that  they  af- 
ford a tone  quality— noble  and  Reso- 
nant. Do  you  agree  with  me?”  Ap- 
j plause. 

The  entire  concert  was  greatly  en- 
joyed. In  the  Rabaud  novelty  Mr. 
DamrOsch  was  at  the  piano.  Five 

pieces  were  played,  one  being  added 
from  the  composer’s  second  of  the 
three  such  suites  and  “for  good  meas- 
ure.” The  names  of  John  Bull,  Byrd 
and  Farnaby  figured  as  original 
writers.  The  pieces,  delightfully  per- 
formed, made  a hit  for  their  archaic 
flavor  and  a fastidious  French  taste 
in  orchestration.  The  other  orches- 
tral selections,  headed  by  the  "New 
AVorld”  symphony,  were  old  friends 
at  these  concerts. 


Philharmonic  Students’  Concert. 

The- Philharmonic  Society  began  it.^ 
popular  priced  students’  concerts  in 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  works  were  Bach’s-B  minor  suite, 
witli  Mr.  Mengelberg  playing  the  con- 
tinue on  an  in*iirovised  cembalo: 
Liszt’s  “Les  Preludes”  and  Brahms’s 
second  symphony.  The  first  and  last 
of  these  works  were  from  the  so- 
ciety’s first  concert  of  the  season. 
Liszt’s  tone  poem  ever  offers  iMr. 
Mengelberg’s  orchestra  opportunity 
for  c , revel  in  tonal  splendors  and  th.5 
opportunity  was  certainly  one  not  lost 
last  night.  The  concert  delighted’  the 
audience,  which  crowded  the  hail. 
Many  perions  were  unable  to  gain 
admission  to  the  concert. 

First  Children’s  lionuen.  | 

The  SjTnphony  orchestra  gave  thej 
first  ot  its  season’s  children’s  con-1 
certs  on  Saturday  morning  in  Carne- 
gie Hall  with  a sold  out  house.  Walter 
Damrosch  supplementing  the  per- 
formances with  hlfl  customary  explan- 
atory' comments  on  the  instruments 
and  compositions.  The  program  head- 
ing was  "The  Stringed  Instrument,” 
with  the  violin  for  the  day’s  special- 
subject.  Mr.  Damrosch  was  enthusi- 
astically received.  In  his  remarks  he 
said  he  considered  his  audience  a 
part  of  his  family. 

Six  works  wei-e  played.  The  over- 
ture  was  Rossini's  to  “Semiraniide  , 
Balnt-Saens’s  “The  Deluge”  with  vio- 
lin solo  followed.  Then  came  Mendels- 
' sohn’s  "Spinning  Song.”  The  next 
group  brought  a surprise  when  Miss 
Leopoldlne  ("Polly”)  Damrosch,  the 
cond'uctor’s  daughter,  appeared  and 
played  the  piano  delightfully  in  the 
harp  and  piano  accompaniment  to  the 
cello  solo,  "The  Swan”  of  Saint- Saen.s, 
and  again,  with  the  donble  basses,  in 
the  French  master’s  "The  Elephant. 
The  concert  closed  with  Widor’s 
“American  March.” 

V ' f -/■ 

Mr.  Damrosch’s  opening  program 
Comprised  Dvorak's  E minor  sym- 
phony, "From  the  New  World”;  Hans 
Sach’S  monologue  from  Wagner  s 
"Mastersingers” ; a “Suite  Anglaise, 
No.  1,  arranged  from  music  written 
by  composers  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Rabaud  (first  time  in 
America) ; songs  with  piano,  “After 
Years,”  "After  the  Battle,”  "My  Little 
Boom”  and  "The  Song  of  the  Flea,” 
by  Moussorgsky,  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
barytone,  of  th«  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  soloist,  with  Frank  ^ 
at  thA  oiano:  “Dance  of  the  Oi 


TMto  Schipa's  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening  -was  much  in  the  nature 
of  a triumphal  return.  There  was  arv  | 
audience  that  packed  the  house  and 
stage  and  enouglF  "huzzas,”  "bravos”  ; 
and  encores  to  supply  New  York  con-  i 
cert  halls  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

Mr.  Schipa,  whose  brightest  laurejs 
have  been  won  as  premier  tenor  of  the-! 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  was  in  excel-  ‘ 
lent  voice.  His  offerings  included 
Handel's  "Ombra  mai  fu,”  Scarlatti’s 
*’Le  Vlolette,”  Sadero's  "Fa  la  nanna,” 
Cllea’s  "L’Arlesiana,”  two  songs  by 
Schubert  and  other  numbers. 

Mr.  Schipa’s  fine  artistry  was  evi- 
dent throughout  his  program.  When 
he  is  in  good  voice  the  smoothness  of 
his  legato  is  admirhble,  and  Sadero  s 
little  song  was  exquisitely  sung.  With  1 
h fine  range-  of  dynamics,  used  with  ! 
discretion  and  skill.  Mr.  Schipa  has  an 
affective  method  of  spinning  out  a full 
rich  tone  to  a ravishing  pianissimo, 
and  he  used  this  device  with  telling 
effect  on  several  occasions  last  eve- 
ning. Moreover,  Mr.  Schipa  did  not 
dwell  upon  lofty  notes  until  the  rafters 
rang.  Throughout  his  program  he 
sang  -Rfith  a skill,  a restraint  and  an 
intreprelative  power  worthy  of  high 
praise.  Jose  Echaniz  played  the  piano  ; 
between  groups  of  Mr.  Shipa's  songs.  I 
Another  evening  recital  was  given  | 
by  Hem’S’  Condon,  an  Irish  tenor,  in  j 
the  Carnegie.  Chamber  Music  Hall,  as-  1 
slsted  by  Miss  Mabel  Murphy,  accom- 
panist and  soprano.  Their  program 
consisted  of  Irish  ballads  and  old  Eng- 
lish airs,  xvhlch  were  received  with 
great  applause  by  a large  audience. 

Hans  Barth  Plays 
His  New  Piano  Swiata 

A rather  apprehensive  audience  gath- 
ered in  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon to  hear  Hans  Barth  play  his  new 
piano  sonata  based  on  a twelve  no*® 
scale.  A few  reminiscent  solos  recalled 
Mr  Barth’s  quarter  tone  sonata  for 
tM-o  pianos  played  last  February  at  a 
concert  of  the  Franco-American  So- 
’ ciety  by  Mr.  Barth  and  Charles  E. 
Ives,  an  experiment  which  caused 
pome  weeping  an^  much  laughter. 
Others  took  a firm  grip  on  their 
orchestra  chairs  and  gazed  appealingly 
at  Mr.  F-'-.rth.  But  there  were  no 
modernis'ric  musical  ogres  to  frighten 
the  unwary. 

Space  is  wanting  to  analyze  Mr. 
Barth’s  composition  in  detail.  A first 
Impression  remains  decidedly  pleasant 
The  sonata  consisted  of  an  introduzione 
. — moderate — lento — and  presto.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Barth’s  pronunclamento 
his  sonata  "is  keyless  and  devoid  of 
modulations  as  well  as  of  dissonances 
gnd  ugly  progressions.  It  Is  an  at- 


1 ipt  to  convey  pui^  musical 
§,holher  Mr.  Barth 
-nu'^ical  Utopia  or  pro:lectc(l  .my  > 
wSy  n’-'ntal  pr^aucta  ' 

►matter  greatly  In  douhl,  hut  * ' 
iHoaitlon.  notably  the  V'’”  I7n_m  1 

nents,  revealed  a distinct  flair  fo 
ind  a clover  treatment  of  so""®  ' | 

►Stine  themes.  According  to  Mr 
3arth  ho  has  employed  as  “ 'i 

lino  keys  ir  a stogie  measure.  Ihere  , 
vas  considerable  material  ^en^ne  j 
.eauty  in  the  earlier  Pf  ( 

Inal  movement  was 

)v  trite  themes.  But  on  the  whole  Mr. 
Earth's  sonata  proved  to  be  an  int®^ 
ffsting  experiment,  not  over  I'nP’^fs®'^® 
hut  worthy  to  be  called  successful.  Mr 
Barth  also  played  well  In  his 
: by  Brahms  and  Grieg's  suite  from 
Norwegian  life  was  notable  for  «■ 
. color  and  vigorous  treatment. 

Philip  Morrell  Gives  Recital 
Philip  Morrell  gave  a violin  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Selwyn 
Theater.  This  young  player  is  not 
without  a short  but  enviable 
Born  in  Warsaw  and  now'  a 
Yorker,  he  is  a graduate  of  the 
tute  of  Musical  Art  in  this  city,  where 
he  became  a Kneisel  product,  and  then 
later,  for  a short  time,  he  studied 
w'ith  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin.  Last  sea- 
son he  gave  a recital  in  Rumford  Hall 
and  succeeded  in  winning  no  little 
warm  praise.  Yesterday,  with  Harry 
Kaufman,  pianist,  he  opened  bis  pro- 
gram with  Franck's  sonata,  following 
it  with  the  E major  sonata  of  Bach. 
Some  shorter  pieces  included  five 
Krelsler  arrangements  of  elastic  mu- 
sic and  the  list  closed  with  Paganini  s 
D major  concerto.  His  performance 
showed  again  his  fine  technical  school- 
ing with  full  bodied  tone  and  accuracy 
of  pitch.  More  than  this  there  w'as 
gain  in  hte  wrork  over  last  season,  both 
in  elasticity  of  style  and  delicate  col- 
oring. He  had  many  hearers. 

Miss  Flora  Negri  Sings. 

Miss  Flora  Negri,  soprano,  was  '■ 

- leard  in  a recital  last  night  in  Aeolian 
^all,  with  Kurt  Schindler  at  the  piano. 
She  gave  k varied  list  of  lyrics  in 
English,  German,  Spanish^  French 
and  Russian.  She  has  a beautiful, 
natural  voice  and  is  evidently  working 
to  eradicate  certain  radical  defects 
noted  in  herl^one  placement  and  style 
when  she  first  sang  here.  Her  general 
work  in'  songs  had  a certain  naive 
cHarm  of'  Sentiment,  but  her  tones 
ranged  from  those  smooth  and  beauti- 
ful ,to  pthers  thin  and  unpleasant  in 
quality.  Her  delivery  of  David's  oper- 
atic "Charmaiit  Diseau”  was  on  the 
whole  admirable,  .save  for  certain  up 
per  notes.  She  evidently  has  a future 
if  she  will  but  see  to  uei  vx*..- 

hculties  with  ^ serious  intent.  Mr. 
Schindler’s  accompaniments  were  de- 
lightful. The  hall  was  filled  w'ith  lis- 
.leners. 

John  Powell  Play*. 

.Tohn  Powell,  pianist,  gave  his  annual 
New  York  recital  of  music  for  the 
pianoforte  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
His  program  included  no  composition 
by  himself.  It  opened  with  Beethoven’s 
great  sonata,  opus  111.  There  followed 
three  “Fantasie  Stuecke,”  opus  111, 
and  the  “Mafch,”  opus  76,  No.  4,  which 
Is  seldom  heard,  of  Schumann  and  a 
Chopin  group.  American  composers 
had  a brilliant  showing  in  the  last 
group,  with  Walter  Golde  and  his 
■’Study,”  Albert  Spalding  with  his  j 
■Berceuse,”  George  Harris  and  his 
’Gossip”  and  Albert  Stpessel  witii  his 
'Jota.”  The  "ivi^phisto  Waltz”  of 
Liszt-Busohi  closed  the  printed  list. 
Mr.  Harris  sat  In  a box  and  after  his 
piece  shared  the  applause.  The  pianist 
^clayed  the  Beethoven  sonata  with 
'besfuty  oN  tone  and  mood.  His  fine 
musicianship  was,  indeed,  warmly 
fappreciated  in  all  he  did  and  he  gave 
|6ncores  during  his  program  and  after 
Mts  close.  His  audience  was  large.  Mr. 

; Powell  will  soon  start  on  his , trans- 
Jcontinehtal  tour 

|By  Samuel  Chotzinoff  , , 


■h 


(i-ffl.s  of  the  .singe  and  ImirTwcther 
would  hi' idly  fill  iho  orchi'.stri  pit  In  u 
larger  plnee.  You  f.el  that  th<’  nrlbd 
has  arrive  >1  and  euii  now  :p)  aboul  hi;; 
01'  lii'i-  bu.sincss  with  the  nj.s.surunce 
tliat  tile  aiullence  will  be  grateful  for 
evorytlilng  if  ge.t.M. 

In  one  .sioise  yesterday's  audience 
was  v.istly  lepald.  Those  who  came 
to  he.ar  a iR'autifuI  voice  heard  one 
of  the  lovciiost  extant.  'Miss  Roth- 
lierg  Is  a true  soprano  with  a vocal 
equipment  of  gre.at  flexibility.  When 
slie  essays  florid  music,  you  would 
call  her  a fine  coloratura  singer,  and 
not  one  of  those  thin,  delicate  voiced 
ones  either.  .VII  her  tones  from  the 
R txdow  middle  C to  the  C In  alt  are 
"meaty,"  and  when  she  tackles  In- 
tricate pa.ssagcs  like  the  ones  in  the 
"Hallelujah"  of  Jtozart  the  effect  Is 
not  ju.st  a delicate  trickle  of  notes  but 
a succe.s.slon  of  full  blooded  sounds. 
Anotlier  great  point  is  her  invariably 
tine  intonation.  When  she  sings  a 
passage  without  the  aid  of  the  piano, 
you  are  reasonably  certain  th.at  when 
the  piano  does  come  In  the  effect  will 
be  concordant.  These  things  are,  of 
course,  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the 
listener,  who  can  sit  back  in  his  chair 
and  give  all  his  attention  to  the  In- 
j terpretation  of  songs. 

Rut  in  the  matter  of  interpretation 
I thought  Miss  Rethberg  was  .some- 
M hat  disappointing.  Vocally,  every-, 
thing  that  she  sang  sounded  well. 
There  were  nuances  and  climaxes  and 
whispered  plani.simos  and  vibrant  high 
tones  when  the  text  demanded  them; 
but  Uiere  was  a sameness,  a continual 
duplication  of  mood,  in  everything  she 
did.  Her  first  group  of  old  Italian 
.songs,  with  the  "Hallelujah”  at  the 
finish,  might  all  have  been  written  by 
the  same  person.  The  "II  mio  bel 
loco  ’ of  Marcello,  the  ".Ymarilli"  of 
Caccini,  the  "Se  tn  m’ami”  of 
1 ergolesi,  sounded  like  the  continu- 
^ation  of  one  story.  Y'ou  would  never 
I have  known  that  the  Pergolesl  song 
Ijwas  full  of  archness  and  humor,  and 
■the  "Hallelujah"  might  have  been 
called  anything  at  all  for  tk-  absence 
of  any  jubilation  in  Mis^.?i?thljerg’s 
Irendition.  ^ 

The  same  was  true  of  the  group  of 
Schubert  and  Brahm.s,  In  the  Brahms 
‘‘Am  Sonntag  Morgen,"  -a  song  of 
great  poignancy,  telling  of  a lover 
who  simulate.s  gayety  in  tlie  presence 
of  his  indiferrent  lady  but  wrings  his' 
hands  in  despair  when  he  is  alone. 
Mas.s  Rethberg  revealed  .still  another 
limitation.  This  was  a literalness,  a 
lack  of  imagination,  in  her  conception 
of  the  emotional  content  of  the  song. 
Brahms  differentiated  musically  the 
contrast  between  the  lover’s  forced 
laughter  and  his  anguish.  Miss  Reth- 
berg, however,  did  not  let  it  go  at  that 
but  indicated  the  anguish  by  a heavy 
■slowing  up  in  tempo  which  roblied  the 
song  of  it.s  relentless  irony  and  mad'e 
it  into  fi  sentimental  plaint.’  Walter 
Golde,  who  played  the  piano  part, 
’fortunately  avoided  a like  pitfall  and 
[played  the  last  solo  bars  strictly  in 
tempo. 

j Mi.ss  Rethberg  further  sang  four 
English  song’s  of  Griffes  and  a group 
[of  six  lieder  by  Wolf.  Mr.  Golde 
played  admirable  accompaniment. s.  [ 
Somebody  mu.st  have  doctored  up  the: 
piano  part  of  the  ".Vmarilli"  of  Cac- 
cini. I ,<;ecm  to  remember  that  th(e  ■ 
original  was  simpler  and  more  apprd- 1 
priate  to  the  calm  beauty  of  the  ' 
mjejody.  . | 

Mme.  Rethberg  Responds 
To  Numerous  Encores 


never  posses  u d the  opulenmlnd  ricn 
nes.s  of  tone  which  is  not  always 
limited  to  .southern  ellmes,  but  lh< 
elarlty  of  her  enunciation  and  tlu 
highly  Intelligent,  often  dramatic, 
chnrrfcter  of  her  Intorpretatlonfi  wyre 
delightful.  There  was  repotie  In  her 
lyrics  and  a reserve  of  dramatic  force 
never  wholly  tapped  which  provlved  a 
wealth  of  vivid  contrast  In  other  of- 
ferings. 


Rethberg  in  Concert 
>Ilss  Elizabeth  R.ethberg,  .soprano 
the  Mctroiiolitan  Opera  House, 
g in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
>11,  and  in  the  face  of  about  eight 
certs  announced  for  the  day  man- 
ned to  attract  enough  yyersons  to  fill 
le  auditorium  and  the  stage.  There 
i.,somcthing  challenging  about  audi- 
o’s on  a stage,  even  though  the  con- 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  song  re-  I 
cltals  of  a crowded  week  end  was 
given  by  Mme.  Elizabeth  Rethberg  in  I 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  j 
Her  program  was  a conventional  one,  [ 
consisting  of  songs  by  Caccini,  Mar-  ' 
cello,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Griffes,  Wolf, ! 
and  others,  but  it  very  evidently  de- 
lighted an  audience  which  packed  the 
house. 

Mme.  Rethberg’s  art  is  even  more 
familiar  on  the  operatic  stage  than 
; on  the  recital  platform  and  It  is  almost 
sufficient  to  state  that  she  was  in 
good  voice  and  was  prevailed  upon  to 
sing  a number  of  encores.  Her  sen- 
sitive phrasing  and  fine  breath  con- 
trol In  Pergolesi’s  "Se  Tu  M’  Ami,” 
however,  and  the  swift  play  of  mood 
and  shifting  shades  of  expression  in 
Hugo  Wolfs  lyrics  were  her  outstand- 
ing achievements.  Her  voice  has 


The  performance  of  Rabaud’s  "Suite 
Anglais”  was  announced  ns  “first  time 
in  America.”  Henri  liabaud,  composer 
of  the  opera  “Marouf”  (once  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  Metropolitan)  and  for 
a time  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  concocted  stage  music 
for  the  Theatre  Antoine’s  production 
in  1916-’17  of  LuCien  Ndpoty’s  French 
version  of  "The  Merchant  of  'Venice.” 
Rabaud  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
using  for  this  purpose  some  old  Eng- 
lish music  written  by  William  Byrd, 
John  Bull,  Giles  Farnaby  and  other 
Elizabethian  composers  for  the  clavier 
and  contained  in  the  famous  MS.  col- 
lection of  music  now  known  as  the  Fitz- 
william  Virginal  Book.  Rabaud  after- 
ward arranged  this  material  in  the  form 
of  three  suites  transcribed  for  concert 
use.  It  was  the  first  of  these  that  Mr. 
Damrosch  played  yesterday.  Rabaud 
himself  conducted  the  third  suite  at  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  January  9,  1919. 

Rabaud  has  transcribed  (for  an  as- 
semblage of  instruments  not  anachro- 
nistic, though  made  so  by  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’s  employment  yesterday  of  a 
piano),  three  lively  movements  by 
John  Bull,  Giles  Farnaby  and  an  an- 
onymous composer  of  the  period;  a 
slow  movement  by  the  great  William 
Byrd,  and  another  gravely  paced  move- 
ment by  Farnaby.  Charming  and  good 
to  hear  as  these  clavier  pieces  are 
(though  they  suffer  by  transcription), 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Eliza- 
bethans— the  profound,  subtle  and  dar- 
ing Byrd,  especially — are  not  seen  at 
their  best  in  their  instrumental  works, 
but  in  their  vocal  music.  The  essential 
Byrd,  for  instance,  is  to  be  found  in 
such  choral  writing  as  the  “Exsurge, 
Domine”  (from  the  second  bock  of  the 
“Cantiones  Sacrie”)  and  the  wonderful 
motet,  “Ave  Verum”  (from  the  “Grad- 
ualia”).  • 

The  qualities  that  are  found  in  such 
writing  are  sought  in  vain  in  the  best 
of  his  instrumental  works.  Neither 
John  Bull  nor  Giles  Farnaby  is  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  Byrd. 
Bull  was  chiefly  a writer  for  the  virgin- 
als, a composer  of  extraordinary  vir- 
tuosity, often  brilliant,  but  with  little 
to  say.  The  Cornishman,  Giles  Far- 
naby, was  scarcely  the  equal  of  Bull 
as  an  instrumental  composer.  His 
music,  like  that  of  Bull  and  of  Byrd 
in  this  form,  is  often  charming,  in- 
genious; but  we  should  gain  but  a 
meager  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Elizabethan  composers  if  _we  had  to 
know  them  only  from  their'  writing  for 
the  virginal.  'The  glory  of  that  tonal 
day  was  the  vocal  music  of  Byrd  and 
Gibbons  and  Wilbye  and  their  peers, 
with  its  ripeness  of  style,  its  maturity 
of  feeling,  its  intensity  and  beauty  of 
expression. 

* * « 

First  Sunday  subscription  concert  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Waltei 
Damrosch  Conductor.  Soloist,  Lawrence 
Tlbbett,  barytone.  At  Jlecca  Auditorium. 

PROdRAlI 

Symphony  in  K minor.  Op.  95,  "From 

the  New  iVorld” Dvorak 

Monologue,  "'VVahn,  wahn,"  from  "Die 
Jlelstersinger”  Wagner 

Mr.  Tibbett 

Suite  Angla.tie  (arranged  from  mualc 
written  by  Fllzabethan  composers) 

„ Rabaud 

Songs  with  piano: 

After  Years;  After  the  Battle:  My 
Little  Room:  Song  of  the  Flea 

Moussorgsky 

Lawrence  Tlbbett,  Frank  La  Forge  at  the 
piano. 

Dance  of  the  Old  Ladies,  from  "Le 

Convent  sur  I'Bau” Casella 

Entrance  of  the  Little  Fauns,  from 
"Cydalise”  Fierne 

Mr.  W'alter  Damrosch  and  the  Sym- 
Iphony  Society  were  At  Home  yesterday 
afternoon  for  the  first  time  in  their 
new  quarters,  Mecca  Auditorium,  that 
odalisque’s  dream  of  Heaven  which 
may  now  be  visited  by  music  lovers  on 
Sunday  afternoons  for  what  the  Sym- 
phony Society  justly  regards  as  an 
uncommonly  modest  fee. 

The  hall  was  opened  as  a concert 
auditorium  three  weeks  ago  by  Sousa’s 
Band,  but  yesterday  was  its  first  public 
try-out  with  an  orchestra.  The*  hall 
was  well  filled;  there  was  a cordial 
greeting  for  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his 
men;  and,  needless  to  say,  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch in  return  made  u suave  and 
happy  little  speech  in  which  he  wel- 
comed his  old  friends  (and  such  un- 
accustomed ones  as  had  been  snared) 
to  Euterpe’s  sumptuous  new  temple 
on  West  Fifty-fifth  Street.  He  re- 
peated his  explanation  of  last  season: 
to  the  effect  that  the  Sunday  concerts 
have  been  transferred  from  Aeolian 
Hall  to  Mecca  Auditorium  because  they 
had  outgrown  their  old  home.  The 
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, Whether  they  .no  or  ur  ■ noi  "i  -tis- 
:!iu;tory”  depend*,  we  houid  ,■■;/,  upon 
.where  one  .dts.  We  our.selve  tri*  d 
[them  out  from  two  different  location:-. 
We  heard  the  “New  World”  symphony 
dnd  the.  "Meistersinger”  number  from 
sent  No.  124  in  Row  Q,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  parquet,  under  the  dree 
circle.  At  that  point  the  acoustics  arc 
far  from  :atisfuctory.  By  the  time  the 
orchestral  tone  has  penetrated  beneath  j 
the  overhanging  floo'r  of  the  drcj 
circle  to  that  part  of  the  house — i 
which  is,  we  should  say,  a little  more  ; 
than  half  way  back  from  the  stage — i 
it  has  become  muffled  and  lifelcn,| 
without  brilliance  or  resonance.  There  : 
were  several  times  when  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’: pianissimi  were  completely  in- 
audible, and  we  learned  afterward 
from  several  musicians  who  >at  near 
us  that  their  aural  experiences  cor- 
roborated ours. 

After  the  intermission  we  moved  up- 
stairs to  the  alternative  scat  in  the 
dress  circle  with  which  we  had  been 
courteously  supplied.  This  war  in  row 
F,  seat  nil.  ‘-near  the  center.  From 
I there  the  tone  of  the  orchestra  sound- 
ed wholly  different.  It  wa.;  clear, 
jl'iight,  luminous,  alive,  and  the  pianis- 
Lsimi  were  perfectly  audible.  How  the 
orchestra  would  sound  in  the  fron: 
rows  of  the  parquet,  out  from  undei 
[the  hood  of  the  dress  circle,  we  cannot 
t'ky — bettef,  no  doubt,  though  probable 
one  would  find  oneself  too  close  ti 
the  players.  But  evidently  the  choice 
seats  are  those  in  the  dress  circle. 

* * « 

In  other  respects,  the  new  hall  is 
a pleasant  resort  for  concertgoers. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  In  the  lobbies 
and  corridors,  and  the  seats  are  com- 
fortable (without  bemg  sybaritically 
so).  The  lighting  on  the  floor  is  poor, 
so  that  the  reading  of  Mr.  La  Prade’s 
admirable  program  notes  becomes  a 
burden  on  the  eyes  of  the  senescent.  No 
; doubt  ill  time  the  ushers  (who  might 
profitably  be  supplied  with  road-maps 
I of  the  hall  and  a few  tactful  lessons  in 
I the  amenities)  will  know  their  way 
about;  and  it  might  be  diffidently  sug- 
gested to  the  management  that  a few 
additional  ticket-takers  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  forcing  the  audience 
through  what  seemed  yesterday  to  be 
an  ingenious  imitation  of  a needle’s . 
eye. 

* i 

MASMSUfi  OPENS 

THRONGOFNOTABLES 

Higher  Prices  Bring  Recortd  Re- 
ceipts of  $16,000  for  the 
First  Night. 


$1,800,000  ADVANCE  SALE 


"Gloconda"  Presented  Without 
Two  of  Three  Americans  Billed — 
Gordon  and  Alcock  III  of  Grippe. 


I LA  GTOCONDA,  opera  in  four  acts.  Book  In 
Italian  by  Arrigo  Bollo,  from  the  French 
of  Victor  Hugo.  Music  by  Amilcare  Pon- 
chielli.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

I La  Gloconda Ros.  Ponse^e 

I Laura  Adorno Margaret  Matzenauer 

j Alviae  Radoero Jose  Mardoncs 

I La  Cleca Marlon  Telva 

I Enzo  Grimaldo  Ben.iamino  (iigU 

Barnaba  Giuseppe  Danlse 

Zuane  Vincenzo  lleschigllaii 

A S’inger  Vincenzo  Ueschiglian  i 

Iscpo  Giordano  Paltrlnierl 

A Monk  p olo  Ananlan 

A Steersman  Arnold  Gabor 

Conductor,,  Tulllo  Serafln. 


By  OLIX  DOWNES. 


Donald  Francis  Tovey*  Pianist. 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  the  English 
pianist  and  Reid  Profes.sor  of  >Iuslc  at 
Edinburgh  University,  gave  hl.s  second 
recital  in  New  York  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  His  program  was  long  j 
jand  substantial— oversubstantial  for  the  j 
best  results,  but  full  of  Interesting  ina-  1 


C 


terlal.  even  if  this  niateilal  was  loc  ; 
much  of  a color. 

It  Is  becoming  almost  trite  to  remark 
that  the  opening  piece,  the  little-played 
F sharp  minor  Toccata  of  Kach.  was, 
with  a single  exception,  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  richly  colored  music  on  the 
program.  But  that  is  true.  The  excep- 
tion was  Beethoven  of  the  sonata  opus, 

109  There  were  also  unhackneyed  com- 1 
posiUons  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  two 
intermezzo  and  the  first  book  of  the^ 
Paganini  variations  of  Brahms,  and,, 
to  counterbalance  this,  a group  of  short, 
nieces  by  Debussy.  But  Bach  remains 
'in  a reti-ospect  of  the  concert  as  perhaps 
the  most  poetic,  and  certainly  o^e  of 
the  most  modern,  composers  represented. 

His  stvle  in  this  Toccata,  moreover,  is 
particularly  full  and  Interesting  for  the 
piano.  The  opening  of  the  fugue  is 
curiously  akin  to  a famous  piano  passage 
of  CSsar  Franck.  . 

This  performance  was  distinguished  b> 
musicianship  of  the  finest  quality,  1 
a beautiful  singing  tone  and  a noble  elo- 
quence. Intellectuality  and  feeling  had 
equal  play.  A superior  rnind  and  an 
artist  of  a commanding  quality  were  felt 
at  once  in  this,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant performance  of  the  afternoon. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  nothing  is 
more  misleading  than  the  sobriquet  of 
•'intellectual"  as  popularly  applied  to  a 
musician.  "Intellectual”  in  the  m;n<1s 
of  those  who  are  themselves  supeHicia^l 
is  svnonymous  with  dry.  What  is 

usually  meant  when  the  former  adjec- 
tive i.s  applied  is  not  that  the  interpreter 
has  too  much  intellect,  because  theie, 
cannot  bo  too  much  intellect  an  ait^ 
but  that  he  has  too  little  “ j i 

match  his  mental  processes,  which  is| 
often  true.  Yesterday  Hr..Tovey  sliowei 
immediately  the  possession  Of  Pnet'c 
qualities  and  a Perception  wh?ch 

communicated  themselves  to  the  audi  , 

^"After  Bach  he  proceedeil  to  wi^at  hej 
termed  the  "Unfinished” 
major  of  Mozart.  This  is  the  »nnatn' 
No?  17  In  the  Debert  edition,  and  one 
of  four  in  the  same  key.  It  opqns  with  ^ 
tho  thematic  statement  by  V’®  he 

alone.  Mr.  Tovey 

calls  this  sonata  ‘'«nfm>shed  . became 
the  final  movemen.t,  the  rondo,  va 
written  a year  two^and 

is  less  important  in  structui  e and  ntate 
i rial  Therefore  the  first  two  movements 

alone  were  played,  and  ^^^vious^  precur- 
i the  greater  Mozart  and  obvious  precui 

' sors  of  Beethoven. 

i But  why,  as  an  pncore,  l^'ano  nr- 

f-iiixe  thev  are  such.  The  tesi  ui  <* 
Hanscription  is  't®  appropriate^ 
the  qualities  of  taste  nnd  workmans^^^ 
which  it  may  or  "^ny  not  possess^  There 
seemed  no  very  good  reason  for^^ 

arrangement  of  a piece  ° heaviness 
a manner  which  gave  undue  heaviness 

and  noise  to  Mozart]s  rnusic.  ^ 

Mr  Tovev’s  technic  is  not  unlimited, 
though  sufficient  for  the  interpretive 
purpLes  of  this  admirable  musio^^^^ 
Discoursing  the  classicists  of  different 
periods.  Mr.  Tovey  was  ""  ^he  who  e 
Interesting  than  in  Bach,  ciespice 
the  coh^ctlon  and  the  true  passion  in 
thd  nerformance  of  Beethovens  sonata., 

I music  more 

vivid  in  coloring  would  '’ave  been  heUer, 

I from  the  point  of  view  of  an  audience, 
after  the  works  of  Bach,  Haydn 
(Mozart  which  preceded. 

1 But  all  in  all,  this  was  one  J"® 

most  interesting  recitals  thus  far  of  the 
season  Tman  with  a deep  understand- 

■ ing  and  true  ideals  had  ®Poken  ^ 

sincerity  beyond  quesDon,  and  his  e 
prcsslon  found  a response  in  an  audi 

■ ence  which  should  have  been  'aig®[’ 
111., ugh  it  made  up  in  one  sense  for  its 

i smallness  by  the  quality  of  its  applause. 


Wittgenstein  Plays  Special  Piece  I 
for  the  Left  Hand  in  Berlin. 

I BERLIN,  Nov.  2 (jp).— Paul  Wlttgen- 
I stein,  Austrian  pianist,  whose  right  arm 
j was  shot  off  in  the  war,  played  a spe- 
cial  composition  for  the  left  hand  with 
the  I^hilharmonlc  Orchestra,  directed  by 
■William  Furtwaengler,  tonight  before  a 
crowded  house. 

The  offering,  a concerto  entitled 
"Parergon  to  the  Symphonia  Domes- 
tlca,”  was  composed  by  Richard  Str.auss 
especially  for  AVittgenstein,  whose  left 
hand  technique  was  considered  won- 

"one  misses  the  best  of  the  spirituals 
when  they  are  given  as  soli,  even  when 
Paul  Robeson  sings  them.  They  were 
born  as  part-songs,  and  they  depend  for 
much  of  their  appeal  upon  the  perfect 
blending  of  voices.  The  Fisk  gingers,  al- 
though there  are  only  five  of  them,  give 
the  nearer'  the  perfecmiuslon  of  listen- 
ing to  an  entire  congregation. 

Much  has  been  - written  about  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  voices  composing  the  Fisk 
quintet.  The  full  possibilities  of  the 
human  throat  as  a musical  instrument 
are  realized  in  these  voices;  one  searches 
for  a man-made  instrument  to  compare 
them  with,  and  fails  to  find  it.  They 
have  sung  .so  long  together  that  their 
ensemble  work  is  flawless.  The  leader  not 
only  has  a voice  of  amazing  range  and 
sweetness,  but  a personality  that  woul 
make  his  fortune  on  any  stage 

Heretofore  the  Fisk  Singers  have  been 
chiefly  propagandists  for  Fisk  Lniversity 
at  Nashville.  I>ast  evening  they  made  then- 
debut  as  concert  artists,  and  will  go  on 
1 tour  in  this  country  strictly  upon  their 
merits.  They  have  the  comfort  of  a New 
i York  ovatiop  to  start  with,  for  ovation  was 
the  only  word  that  fits  their  reception 
last  evening. 

In  the  main  their  program  was  novel, 
and  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  collecting  and  preserv 
ing  the  spirituals  has  only  begun. 
encores,  they  sang  such  favorites  as  "The 
O’l  Ark's  a-Moverln,”  "I  Got  Shoes, 
"Keep  a-Inchin’  Along,”  “I  Couldn't  He^ 
Nobody  Pray.”.  Of  the  less  familiar 
spirituals  were  “Run  Here  liord,”  "What 
Kind  of  Shoes  You  Going  to  Wear,”  and 
"The  Great  Camp  Meeting.” 

One  of  their  groups  contained  a negro 
love  song,  a poem  by  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar set  to  music,  and  .1.  Rosemond  John- 
son's lovely  "Since  You  Went  Away," 
which  they  were  forced  to  repeat. 


- - T! 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  ; 

The  eighteenth  season  of  the  grandest  of  all  grand  opera  ’ 
under  the  general  and  particular  direction  of  Giulio  Gatti-j 
Casazza  began  last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Houses  | 
The  oUtAvard  aspects  of  the  occasion  AA'ere  the  same  as  those  '• 
of  all  prcAHOus  seasons.  The  auditorium  was  packed. ' 
Human  beings  regard  it  as  a very  special  privilege  to  be 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  the  season.  They  do 
not  care  what  the  opera  is  or  AVho  sings  in  it,  and  this  is  a 
^condition  Avhich  lifts  at  least  one  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  impresario.  Whate'A^er  card  he  maj  plaj-,  it  Is  a trump. 


The  opening  night  of  opera  offe.'.« 
half  a dozen  different  points  of  A-ievV 
to  the  chronicler.  He  may  di.scourse 
sociologically  on  the  changes  in  the 
audience  or  the  public  attitude  to'n-arJ 
the  sublime  art  of  grand  opera.  But 
that  is  ratheK,,for  the  society  editor. 
He  may  talk  about  the  slow  but  per- 
ceptible effects  of  the  passage  of  time 
on  the  singers,  but^^that  i.s  at  least 
ungracious.  He  may  even  philoso- 
phize on  the  opera  itself. 

But  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  opera 
Is  the  thing  the  public  cares  least  about. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  a 
going  business  concern,  which  .sells 
primarily  personalities,  M-ith  opera,  as 
a side  lihe.  No  'one  could  possibly 
jabor  under  the  illu.Sion  that  the 
crowds  that  lje.sieged  the  house  last 
evening  were  Beating  at  the  doors  :o 
hear  "La  Gioconda."  That  was  the 
opera,  a safe  selection,  old  and  re- 
rpectable  and  providing  good  singing 
roles  for  several  leading  singers. 

“La  Gioconda”  is  the  sole  surviviii.g 
work  of  one  Amilcare  BorichielU,  who 
'was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a new 
comet  .sweeping  into  the  Italian  skies, 
blit  w'ho  is  now  relegated  to  a-rear  seat 
among  the  second  rate  talents.  H^ 
constructed  an  opera  containing  mos' 
of  the  time  honored  spectacular  fea, 
ture.s  of  the  lyric  art  and  inserted 
ballet  which  has  furnished  a field  foi 
much  effort  and  infrequent  ingenuity 

As  for  the  presentation  of  the  opert^ 
last  evening,  it  might  just  as  well  havd 
taken  place  on  the  fifty-first  as  thd 
fir.st  night  of  the  season.  The 
machinery  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera| 
House  oiferates  with  perfect  smooth 
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JXUU3C  ......  r— --  proof  case"  enclosing  the  .strings  and 

r.tss.  When  the  curtain  rises  on  th^  ..founding  board,  with  a .senes  of  ic- 
onening  night  one  beholds  everything  ,,  . 


opening  night  one  beholds  everything  rovnU-in"  slits 

proceeaing  with  the  certainty  and  n«'i  tors  or  parallel  res  ohm 
calm  confidence  of  mid.season.  Lastj  v, hich  con  lie  opened  or  closed  at  tne 
ctening  old  favorites  were  doing  old|  player.  According  1o  Mr.' 

things  in  the  old  way,  a good  w.ay  and 


' FISK  SINGERS  WIN  AUDIENCE  i 

Program  of  Negro  Spirituals  Greeted 
With  Frequent  Applause. 

The  concert  by  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Sing- 
' < .--s  at  the  Town  Hall  last  evening  was 
•h-dr  only  appearance  In.  New  York  this 
i -ason.  After  a tour  In  this  country 
I they  will  sail  for  Europe  to  meet  rc- 
1 turn  engagements.  A large  audience 
' heard  them  in  a program  of  spirituals 
and  displayed  the  same  enthusla.sm  that 
‘ ha.s  greeted  them  wherever  a thing  of 
( genuine  worth  is  appreciated. 

The  voices,  five  in  number,  blended 
: hcautifully  and  the  singers  sang  with  a 
unanimity  that  spoke  of  long  practice 
. and  perfect  understanding.  The  tones 
I he-i  a softness  and  warmth  that  cameo 
I even  in  the  faintest  passages.  , , , 

I All  the  number.s  except  three  too  to 
lo  with  a religious  experience  of  some 
I sort,  a prayer  or  a jubilation  on  being 
! delivered  from  present  ills.  ^/^**^*1 
i ultimate  victory  was  largely  the  bur- 
! -’.en  of  their  song.  It  carried  its  menage, 

‘i  touching  more  than  one  heart  in  the 

1 Each  group  was  met  with  prolonged 
applause  and  the  singers  in  every  case 
had  to  give  a double  encore. 


Fv'»k  Jubilee  Quintet  | 

Sings  New^ongs 

The  Fisk  Universitey  jubilee  quin- 
tet from  Nashville  gave  a program 
of  American  negro  spirituals  at  Towri 
Hall  last  night.  The  first  company  of 
Fisk  jubilee  singers  started  out  in  1871 
and  went  round  the  world  in  orrtbr  to 
raise  funds  for  the  university  and  to 
create  a better  understanding  of  llvj  ; 
negro  spirit  and  talents.  This  com- 
pany had  had  little  musical  training 
io  add  to  their  native  musical  ability. 

The  present  quintet  has  been  thor- 
oughly schdoled  in  the  art  of  singing 
;.t  their  university. Many  of  Ihe^ 

spirituals  sung  last  night  were  said 
to  be  now  to  this  part  of  the  country 
and  are  from  many  such  folksongs  ^ 
which  have  been  dug  up  recently  m i 
various  parts  of  the  South  by  tuej 
Jubilee  .Singers  and  the  department  of  j 
music  of  Fisk  University.  Among  , 
those  spirituals  familiar  were  “Steal  j 
Away"  and  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Char-  ■ 
iot.”  In  the.vlist  were  also  J.  Rosa-  j 
moild  .Tohnson’s  "Since  A'ou  AA  ent  j 
Atvay”  and  a "Negro  I^ove  Song”  from  , 
works  of  the  negro  poet  Paul  Law-  i 
rence  Dunbar.  i 

The  quintet’s  members  are  James  A.  ii 
Myers,  leader  and  first  tenor;  Mrs.  t 
Myers,  contr.alto;  Carl  .1.  Barboiir,  i, 
terior;  Ilorat.iO/  AV.  O’Bannon.  bary-  \ 
tone,  and  Linjm  D.  Collins,  bo.ss.  The  ; 
singers  gai-o  a Vieauliful  performance, 

■ They  showed  great  skill  in  emotional  i 
j expression,  their  rhythm,  diction  and  . 
I sen.'^e  of  pitcli  were  remarkalde  an  I ‘ 
'lho  musieal  quality  and  harmonious  j 
blending  of  their  voices  were  exqui.s-  I 
ite,  'I  he  audienea  filled  the  hall.  1 lie  . 
singers  have  recently  returned  from  a 
toiir  r.f  F-ngland  and  the  Continem.  j 
Tluy  will  now  tour  this  count n’ before  j 


one  that  gave  manifest  pleasure  to  the 
great  a.ssembly. 

The  one  unusual  Clement  in  the 
representation  was  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  Mme.  Matzenauer  in  the ' 
rcle  of  Laura  Adorno  in  place  of  Mme. 
Jeanne  Gordon,  wiio  was  suddenly  in- 
disposed. This  was  one  of  the  deft 
bludgeonings  of  fate  which  Mr.  Gatti- 
Cazazza  appears  to  meet  with  equa- 
nimity. For  it  v.-tfs  not  until  6:30  last 
evening  that  an  operatic  SOS  was 
broadcast  to  Mme.  Matzenauer.  Her 
excellent  portrayal  of  the  role  and  the 
ihAnifled  manner  in  which  she  sang 
and  comported  her.seif  about  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Doges  betrayed  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  two  hours  preceding 
her  wanderings  in  A'enice  she  had 
been  occupied  .solely  With  the  arduous 
duties  of  Avuteris,  which  she  is,  to 
assume  in  Brooklyn  this  evening.  She 
Avas  an  impressive  and  colorful 
and  she  sang  with  all  of  her  familiar 
opulence  and  richness  of  tone. 

Rosa  Ponselle*assumed  the  clothes 
and  woes  of  Giocoiida.  It  is  a good 
part  tor  her  and  her  rich  voice,  and 
‘ .she  received  much  applause.  Beniami- 
' no  Gigli  was  the  L’riso  and  naturally 
rose  to  the  topmost  level  of  his  eve- 
ning of  glory  when  he  sang  his  apos- 
trophe to  the  sky  and  sea.  There  was 
al.so  Mr.  Danise,  who,  being  a bary- 
tone, snarled  wicked  measures  and 
plotted  destruction  to  the  fair  soprano 
and  rubicund  tenor.  Mr.  Mardones  as 
Alvisc  uttered  orotund  phrases  and 
stood  solidly  upon  /tho  sidewalks  of 
A^enice.  And  there  was  Marion  Telva,, 
who  had  the  rolo  of  the  blind  mothei , 
a role  in  which  no  mortal  ever  made  a 
failure.  Tullio  Serafin  conducted. 


Pammoml.  Jr.,  this  device  increascsi 
the  sonority  of  tone,  "changes  the| 
qualitv  of  the  upper  harmonics"  and^ 
I'liders  po.s.slblc  "reriiarkatile  lonel 
color  changes”  in  addition  to  various 
changes  in  dynamic.s  and  tone  con-, 
trol.  “ill  a word,  ' asserts  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. "it  makes  great  organ  music 
applicable  to  the  piano. 

Air.  Hammond  is  the  young  wrzaid; 
of  science,  who  formerly  startled  the 
natives  of  Marblehead,  Miis.s..  wAh  ^ 

1 pilotle.ss  radio-controlled  boats,  and  a , 
score  of  ingenious  devices  applied  in 
jvariovi.s  ficUhs  of  art,  industry  aiuF 

I science.  . , I 

' Now  that  he  has  uiriied  tljc  cO'd  m-  , 
quiriiig  ev  e of  .science  upon  the  mod-  j 
er-n  piaho,  one  can  but  wait  and  won-  , 
.(ler.  Perhaps  the  modernists  in  music 
will  welcome  him  with  open  arms.  ^ 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 


,n  Brooklyn  this  evening.  She  It  m p^umaninoft 

impressive  and  colorful  figure  J'^rder  to  Lmonst  the 


rolo  of  the  blind  mother,  clear  _ ® I . s 
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concerto  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
••remarkable  tone  color  changes  and  ^ 
‘■alterations  in  upper  harmomcb 
brought  about  by  Mr.  Hammond  sde-  : 
vice  was  not  a wise  one.  Mr.  ; 

maninoff's  score  is  opulent  m color 
and  one  of  the  most 
composilions  in  modern  piamstic  hlei- 
ature.  An(l  unforturtatelv-.  >I>'- 
hiie.  far  from  seeking  to  J*’ 

vigor,  volume,  or  forcA  with  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski's impetuous  reading,  i 

frequent  danger  of  being  sunk  without 
a trace.  He  was  much  too 
.and  modest  in  the  manner  of  ins  pM j - 
ing,  although  he  rendered  the  fln.i 
movement  with  -0*-®^'^'®^;;^";:, 


ONE-ARMED  PIANIST  HEARD.  I .s, ailing  for  Europe  again  next  year. 


Cioar  kzx..  

did  his  h«t.  for 

companiment  was  rather  relent  - 
A-v  for  Air.  Hammonds  device  mo 
definite  comment  will  be  r®^®'-'-cd  “ti  il  ^ 
next  Mond.ay  night,  when  Ati  » m- 
hue  appears  with  th:s  altciK-  P 
on  tiie  recital  idatform.  Last  ey.r.In. 
the  uniiifomied  would  iiavr  hao  di-  i- 
ciiltv  ill  recogriizlng  many  of  G'® 
proveaients  claimed  by  Uv-  'u'e  on 
In  the  boss  and  in  h cadciwa  "t  ■ ” 

concerto's  .second  movement— 


UUy,  Df  5tryi.!n  4i':"-.'-  6**4 

‘KllSxtal  J9!e>*-1  >»»•■«'  adv«rwo- 
Si,::*®;!  ^tu.  pythUlliii?,-  in 

thf  psiar&na''^  iiK=ani,-'-3w\s 

r.*r  (B0»i  sfi-i!!'?" '■■*=>■”■ 

^nv,i-tii,uis  a.pei!Bi‘’“  "" 

f-w*  iliw-’i  PUT!’,  10. 

,,-  iJrae'  o^.  Str.  StaSo,^--M’ 
hiillluiil  am!  at  >iin<'a  Uivm- 
of  I’.alakirpxVrf  Orlon- 
^ ;an,i.r-i".  '■fslunioy."  InJoPj.  o' an 
Itachnauiinoff's  concerto  >tc  drove 


i i 111,  ln‘»tral  loliorij'  wiin  ,i  ,,n-- 
t^Hi.  painting  the  stn-aarery  of  Slavic 
_od  In  (IramaLlc  oolors.  and  rendor- 
V frankly  l.vrU-  passu^s  with  a 
ML&o  of  ro**tlcs5*  mood. 

' Tin-  llnal  offorlng  was  a novelty, 
W'orak's  ■■,%■>■«  World'  symi>liony. 
4»li!tli  had  not  been  heard  in  this  city 
ulme  last  Snnday  afternoon.,  Mr. 
^okowski's  "Vew  World”  'vas  in- 
feeneely  nuidernized.  It  was  inihued 
with  .Kiical  and  dynaitllc  enerRy.  and 
the  fai-  famed  largo  was  delivered  in 
vrl.-p.  even  brittle  a,  cents.  There  is 
room  for  arsrinnent  over  the  temiji  u.sed 
by  Mr,  .^tokow.ski  last  eveniiiR,  but 
ov,r  l.slam,  over  the  “New  World," 
biver  Mr.  Hachmaninoff's  Russia  hov- 
ered that  translucent  .soaring  ehecn 
of  tone  which  only  the  Broad'  street 
musivlan.s  seem  able  to  evoke. 

Florence  Bowes  /\v"^ 
Makes  Debut  Here  &/ 


ives.  a Was/ii^g^n  .so- 


Kloi-ence  Bowt 
T.ino.  who  has  .sung  in  London  and 
I’urls.  gave  her  first  New  York  recltai 
ie.stVrday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall 
Assisted  by  tValter  GolUe  at  the  piano 
she  .sang  Italian  airs  by  Santoliguldo. 
Cimara  .and  Respighi,  modern  song.s 
ill  French.  German  lieder  and  ’song.s  in 
Lngitsh  including  Rachmaninov's  "Oh, 
Do  N'ot  Grieve."  Dent  Mowey's  "1 
■Meant  to  Do  My  Work  To-day."  and 
Juiltur's  "Blow.  Blow,  Thou  Winter 
Wind."  Two  songs  by  Honegger — "Au- 
tomne"'  and  “Les  Cloches,”  afforded 
mu.sicat contrast  in  the  composer's  in- 
dividual tonalltiop.  of  ouief.  pensive 
mood  against  one  of  emotion  and 
spirit.  Miss  Bowes  sang  her  numbers 
ithth  sentiment  and  appreciallon  of 
f?iyle,  but  her  emotional  e.-cprcsslon 
was  hampered  by  imperfect  control  of 
US'eath.  If  she  will  look  to  her  tone , 
formation  and  certain  othci-  defects, 
as  Incomplete  clarity  of  lexi.s.  she' 
shoultl  become  a pleasing  singer.  .She 
has  a voice  of  light  \ohinie  but  good 
(yuallt>.  and  an  nttractiv"  stage  man- 
ner. She  was  obliged  lo  repeat 
SI  1 •.  iMs'.' VStaendchen."  song  with 
charm,  hut  much  of  the  applause  be- 
longed. in  truth,  to  Mr.  Colde's  artistic; 
atcompanimeut.  .i  friendly  audience 
gcvc  the  singer  warm  applause. 


It  is  a long  time  since  a piano  was 
the  hero  the  headliner,  the  news 
teature  of  a concert.  Perhaps  this  has 
not  happened  for  more  than  a century 
and  a half-since  1767.  It  was  on  May 
' “c.'oi'ding  to  a London 

I playbill  still  in  existence,  that  the  au- 
; dience  at  a performance  of  “The  Beg- 
; gar  s Opera”  at  Covent  Garden  were 
informed  that  “after  Act  I,  Miss  Brick- 
■ ® favourite  song  from 

Judith,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin 
r"  instrument  call’d  Piano 

/-u  Paduan  harpsichord- 

maker  Christofori  had  invented  the  ex- 
citing new  instrument  almost  sixty 
years  before;  but  pianofortes  had  come' 
into  use  slowly.  ; 

Was  the  enterpriting  Mr.  Dibdin  the- 
n^rst  to  play  publicly  that  “new  inetrn-t 
ment  call  d the  Piano  Forte?”  We  can-,' 
he  appears  to  have'* 
i„.  * ‘^'1  i"  England,  at  • 

least  But  if  this  present  record  docs 
not  turn  utterly  to  dust,  there  will  be 
Tgo  j 'll  the  minds  of 

the  year 

that  what  is  certainly  a new  kind 
t°i'  the  first 

time  before  a New  York  audience  on  ' 
the  evening  of  November  3,  1925,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

I * • * 

completeness 
"'/toi-ieal  aocur.ic.v,  quote  the  pro- 
Halh  ‘*'®^''‘^“ted  last  night  at  Carnegie 

thJ’'celebva^rf"®’  "°"®  Ither  than 
thlt  contrived  bv 

at  ClA.,  whose  laboratory 

her  of  ii’C'ici'u  cham- 

oer  of  scientific  smarvels.  .News  of  Mr.  ! 


• sound  board  for  unusual  durations  ol 
, time." 

( ' The  following  qualities  aro  enumcr- 
! nled  by  Mr.  Hammond  as  dtfSerentlat- 
’ ing  the  instrument  I'rom  the  standard 
piano: 

“First,  its  increased  sonority.  Sec- 
ond, its  .capability  of  maintaining  as 
a straight  dynamic  line  tho  effect  of 
undying  tone.  Third,  the  differentia- 
tion of  melodic  from  accompanimental 
passages. 

“The  fourth  advantage  is  tho  ability 
to  open  the  roflectora  with  the  dying 
of  tone  to  gain  tho  effect  of  a level 
tone.  Tho  fifth  is  its  power  to  change 
tho  quality  of  tho  upper  narmonics 
after  the  keys  have  been  struck. 

In  this  way  remarkable  tone-color 
changes  may  be  obtained.” 

* • • 

Mr.  Hammond  is  right,  we  think,  in 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  his  improve- 
ment is  “legitimate  and  conservative, 
since  it  is,  as  ho  says,  “an  extension 
of  the  piano’s  own  peculiar  and  indi- 
vidual powers.”  Many  of  the  harpsi- 
chords of  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  were  equipped 
vices  for  increasing  or  diminishing 
tho  tone.  Robert  Plenius  introduced 
such  a device  into  his  sostenente  lyri- 
chord  about  1755.  Later  in  the  century 
Samuel  Green,  the  famous  English  or- 
gan builder,  borrowed  the  Jordan 
“swell”  of  1712  and  adapted  it  to  the, 
harpsichord.  And  T.schudi,  the  great 
Flemish  harpsichord  builder,  patented 
in  1769  his  Venetian  swell,  made  on 
the  principle  of  a Venetian  blind  and 
controlled  by  a pedal.  Many  of 
small  square  pianos  of  the  eighteenth  : 
century  were  equipped  with  a similar  ‘ 
swell.  . j 

Mr.  Hammond’s  invention,  as  he  i 
points  out,  is  a much  more  complex  |j 
and  subtle  thing  than  this;  but  one  ' 
of  the  effects  it  is  intended  to  produce  I 
— an  increase  of  the  tone  after  the 
key  is  struck — is  an  inheritance  from 
the  eighteenth  century  harpsichord 
swell. 

As  he  justly  and  modestly  says,  he 
has  aimed  not  at  a spectacular  inno- 
vation, but  at  a genuinely  musical  im- 
provement appropriate  to  the  genius 
of  the  instrument. 

We  suspect  that  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Hammond  s device  in  connection 
with  the  Rachmaninoff  coqcerto  that 
was  played  last  evening  by  Mr.  Dona- 
hue and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
did  not  supply  quite  an  ideal  test  of 
its  capabilities.  Rachmaninoff’s  con- 
certo is  very  richl.v  scored.  The  piano 
part  has  a relatively  inconspicuous 
place  in  the  dens©  (Symphonic  texture. 

! There  were  moments  in  the  -Adagio — ' 
'for  example,  in  the  arpeggiated  chords 
iin  the  cadenza,  and  in  the  final  bars  of 
ithe  movement,  for  the  piano  aloncr" 

I when  the  increased  sustaining  ppi'i  'r 
iof  the  instrument  was  impressivieVV 
.evident;  here,  the  sound  floated  anU 
! sang  with  a superb,  bell-like  sonoritW 
i And  in  other  solo  passages  there  were'' 
some  unusual  and  delicate  effects  of 
color.  But  the  tone  of  the  piano  is  dis- 
appointing. It  sounded  metallic  and 
unresonant  last  night — especially  so  in 
the  middle  register,  less  so  in  the  bass 
and  in  the  upper  treble. 

♦ • ♦ 

We  should  like  to  hear  the  piano  in 
music  written  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  its  possibilities. 
After  all,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
its  development  and  application,  as  Mr. 
Stokowski  truthfull.v  observed  in  the 
course  of  his  introductory  remarks 
last  week  in  Philadelphia.  The  old- 
. fashioned  piano  loafed  along  quite  un- 
' eventfully  for  a good  many  years  after 


second  piano  coiici  . tr,  , i-  tntsiep  ii.v 
Kiiclimunlnoff.  \\li>  Ic-  ciio-«>  tlits 
ptui iciiltir  work  n..i;  not  <inltc  clear 
for  the  .'iccomiianlnricnt  |i;  t'.iickly  or- 
chcBtrnled  and  .Mr.  Dnnalme  was  for 
tho  moat  time  no  tniucli  for  U-  I’or 
fully  five  nilniiloB  at  the  beginning 
tho  piano  could  hardly  bo  heard  at 
all,  so  cnthu.sla.stlc  was  Mr.  .‘Stokow- 
ski aljoiit  hl.‘!  own  part  In  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"When  It  wa.s  heard,  the  dlfforencc 
between  the  ordinary  piano  and  the 
Improved  one  of  Mr.  Hammond's  was 
uiimlstakabc;  only  one  couldn’t  de- 
ckle which  was  the  better.  The  bass 
seemed  unu.sually  sonorous  but  some- 
what wavy  like  the  sounds  cblldi'en 
make  by  repeated  strokes  of  the  palni 
again.st  the  oiicii  mouth.  The  treble, 
however,  showed  no  improvement  at 
all.  It  even  seemed  to  have  lost  soqie 
brilliancy. 

IMr.  Hammond's  contention  that  be 
lias  made  it  possible  to  maintain, 
without  diminution,  the  power  of  the 
tone  after  it  i.s  struck  wa.s  not  sat- 
isfactorily proven  by  last  night's 
demonstration.  It  may  liave  been  the 
fault  of  Mr.  Donahue’s  playing,  which 
was  frequently  listless,  or  perhaps  the 
piano  used  last  night  was  not 
originally  a very  good  one,  but  thp 
effect  fell  .short  of  what  one  had  l>eon 
led  to  hop6^  Perhaps  when  It  is 
demonstrated  in  a smaller  hall  ’i\-lth- 
oiit  the  encumbrance  of  an  orchestra 
it  will  show  to  better  advan^gc. 

The  program  began  with  iin  aston- 
ishingly brilliant  performance  of 
Balaklrcw's  "Islamey,”  with  Mr. 
Stokowski  looking  like  a slim  and 
youthful  animal  trainer  lashing  his 
men  into  rhythmic  fury.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  his  orchestra  Is  really  as 
good  as  he  makes  it  sound,  /ind  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  it  con- 
ducted by  some  one  else  for  compari- 
son. 1 have  seldom  seen  an  orchestra 
look  so  little  at  their  music  and  so 
much  at  the  leader. 

When  he  began  tlie  New  World 
Symphony  the  celli.Et.s,  who  play  the 
opening  phrase,  fixed  their  eyes  on 
.Mr.  Stokowski  like  a flock  of  charmed 
birds.  The  truth  Is  tliat  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski has  the  power  of  charming 
both  his  Rudience  and  his  men  and  it 
is  only  when  yon  aro  home  and  the 
charm  has  had  time  to  wear  off  that 
you  begin  to  speculate  about  the 
mii.stcar  quality  of  his  interpre.tatlons. 

The  New  'V\’'orld  Symphony  is  by 
now  a hackneyed  work,  all  but  the 
slow  movement,  which  has  the  pa- 
thos of  something'  dimly  remembered. 

Jlr.  Stokow.ski  did  much  to  make 
it.  sound  vital  and  important  and  it 
did.  But  once  ouF^n  the  open  air 
and  free  from  the  potency  of  Mr. 
Stokowski’s  spell  the  popular  sym- 
phony seemed  a thing  of  surface 
emotions  and  material  that  won't 

**La  Boheme”  at  the  Metropolllan  Opera 
House 

NCB  In  a while  there  is  an  off-night 
off  in  the  respect  that  it's  not  sub- 


lived  .nd  I„  . . .1 
for  hi  r, 

■ *e  Lui'ii  ■: 
war  at  its  very 


-d  th.i 


i t „i  o 
.1  lieere  -escagfl  f 


di  IlBh'  bis  \ ol- e 

it  !-nd  b-  gi.'  e hlM  a', I. 


I.-iilsii  Hunter  uiis  ; rspir.d  .Mu-e't. 
".'ij'w.ird,  but  (hiLrmlng  llith-  liu-*' 
quarli  in  tho  third  net  v mlgliiy  - 
iung. 

The  rest  of  the  people  In  the  r ist  - I’:. 
An.inl.an,  Altglns-.  Dldiir.  Malateit.i 
Rcsrhlgllan— eontrlhufe-l  their  full  ‘i. 
to  a well-rounded  perform.' lu  • . f thle  n 
melodious  opera. 


“Tosra”  at  the  Opera,  Will 
Jerilza,  for  the  Season’* 
Second  Night  Bill 

At  th*  MatropolUan  Onera  Houie 
Pucclnt'a  opera,  “Toica,**  with  the  follow* 
Ingr  CBflti 

riorla  ToBca Marla  Jerltza 

Mario  Cavaradoeel. ........  Mario  Chamlo 

iBaron  Scarpia Antonio  Scotli 

Cesaro  AnirelotU Paolo  Anaiilan 

The  Sacrletan Pomplllo  Malaleala 

Spoletta Giordano  Pallrlnlerl 

Sclarrone «...  .Vincenzo  nt^achlKllan 

A Jailer MUlo  I’Icco 

A Shepherd Mary  lionetil 

Conductor  TulUo  S^rafln 

Stage  director Wilhelm  von  Wyrncla 

Chorus  master.  .•••.  Olullo 

Stage  manager.  .........  .Armando  ABnini 

I Uy  OI.IN  DOM  NES. 


O' 


Christofori’s  time  before  it  becamo  the,,'  gcrlptlo/i and  then  music  lovers  gather  In 

magnificent  thing  it  is  to-day.  And  ( Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Such  was 

last  night  and  a goodly  number  of  people 
had  the  time  of  their  lives,  for  not  in 
years  has  "La  Boheme"  been  so  well  sung 
in  every  respect.  ^ 

brass.  It  was  perfect — almost.  Just  one  liFfie 
rift  In  the  lute  was  Papl,  who  -would,  once 
In  a while,  overemphasize  bis  climaxes. 
But  we  can  forgive  that,  considering  the 
general  excellence. 

Never  before  was  Bdward  Johnson  In 
better  voice  or  spirits.  He  sang  like  on© 
inspired.  Those  glorious  -singing,  vibrating 
high  tones,  were  matched  bj-  the  wonder- 
ful sonority  and  tenderness  in  the  lower 
tones  of  the  consummate  artist,  and  h!s 
acting  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mine.  Alda  was  in  her  very  best  voi-  e 
and  sang  like  a lark,  apparently  from  pure 
joy.  In  their  solos  and  duets  the  audi- 
ence hung  breathlessly  upon  the  luscious 
tones  and  broke  forth  into  salvos  of  ap- 
i plause.  They  were  fortunate  in  that  they 


! indisputably  the  potentialities  of  Mr. 
j Hammond’s  invention  are  breath-tak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hammond,  by  the  way,  was  called 
to  the  stage  after  Mr.  Donahnfe’s  uer- 

(formance,  and  was  left  in  no  doubt  of 
the  audience’s  exceeding  interest  in  his 
new  piano  and  its  profound  e.steem  for 

f Concert  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

I Leopold  Stokowski,  conductor.  Soloist: 
“ : T.esler  Donahue,  pianist.  At  Carnegie  Hall. 
PROGRAM 

*;i.  Balaklrett.  . "Islamey"  : Oriental  Fantasy 
(Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Alfredo 
) I Casella) 

• 2.  Rachmaninoff Concerto  No.  2,  in  C 

I ! minor,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  Op.  18. 
'i  Lester  Donahue,  pianist, 

t , 8.  Dvorak. . . .Symphony  No.  o.  In  B minor, 
I “P'rom  the  New  World,"  Op.  95. 

The  star  of  the  second  concert  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Carne- 
gie Hall  last  night  was  a Steinway 
Grand  piano  "to  which  has  been 
added  certain  improvements  in  tone 
and  pedal,  the  inventions  of  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond’’  (program  note).  To 


Mr.  Lester  Donahue,  a pianist  who  were  there  to  listen.  So  were  all  of  us. 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  musical  ad- 
viser to  the  inventor,  fed  the  task  of 
showing  off  Its  various  points  to  the 
audience. 

To  do  this  Mr.  Donahue  played  the 


That  wonderfully  beautiful  narrative 
and  duet  in  the  first  act  was  superbly- 
given  and  so  was  the  duet  in  the  snow, 
their  voices  blended  beautifully.  And  their  i 
solos,  too,  were  exquisitely  sung.  Poor 
Mim!  she  sang  her  life  away,  but  she  had 


state  Symphony  Orcheefru. 

A stirring  performance  of  Richard 
Strauss’s  tone  poem,  "Also  sprach  Zara- 
thustra,”  was  the  predominating  feature 
of  the  concert  given  by  the  State 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Ernst  von  Doh- 
nanyi,  conduutor,  last  night  In  Carnegie 
Hall.  Tlie  -same  orchestra  played  the 
same  composition  last  season,  af'tcr  a 
lapse  of  some  years  since  it  had  been 
hoard  in  this  city.  With  daring  as  well 
as  enterprise — for  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tone  poems  for  orchestr.a  and 
conductor  in  tlie  repertory — .the  work 
was  repeated  last  night,  soon  after  the 
orchestra  had  gathered  tor  the  season 
and  before  it  bad  had  opportunity  to 
completely  find  itself  and  coordinate  all 
its  resources. 

The  result,  on  the  wlioie.  Justified  the 
attempt,  and  this  In  spite  of  some  tech- 
nical. slips,  not  important  enough  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Import  of  the  mu.-lc. 
The  performance  revealed  the  essential 
character  of  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  amazing  attempts  made  by  a mod- 
ern composer.  The  score  of  "Zarathus- 
tra”  has  certain  weakness  of  Invention. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  a musical  tran- 
acription  of  pas.sages  of  Nietzsche’s 
poem.  The  latter  point  is  not  impor- 
tant. Strauss  was  .stirred  by  Nietzsche’s 
"Al.so  sprach  Zarathustra"  to  moods 
wliich  found  very  striking  expression  In 
bis  music.  For  It  is  not  only  the  open- 
ing page  of  the  tone  poem— the  invoca- 
tion to  till'  rising  siin— tliat  places  it 
among  the  most  intrepid  and  audacious 
musical  creations  of  the  lust  tliirty-fl\e 
years.  Tliere  are  other  superb  pages,  a 
iiiagnifieent  impertinence  of  spirit  and  a 
form  that  is  colossal.  Few  eompo.sers  of 
any  period  could  iiave  filled  so  gigantic 
a framework  with  the  confidence  and 
unfailing  grasp  of  its  proportions  that 
Strauss  has  shown.  Gigantic  as  his  can- 
vas is.  and  often  complicated  In  detail, 
its  main  lines  are  simple  and  clear ; 
there  is  pervading  unity  of  material 
and,  above  all.  there  is  the  passionate 
sweep  and*  the  vision  which  force  tho 

orchestra  to  say  things  It  had  not  said 
before  this  composer  appeared. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  app-^ared  to  have  this 
music  at  heart.  He-^clt  the  obscurity 
and  suspen.se  that  follows  the  blazing 
instrumental  portrayal  of  the  sunrise; 
he  worthily  interpreted  the  noble  swell- 
ing clioral:  the  lyrical  flight.  In  the 
strings,  of  the  theme  of  the  "great  long- 
ing”; the  technical  profundities  nnil 
complexities  of  the  fugue.  Interruptec'- 
by  Nietz.schean  laughter  and  the  theme 
of  the  ideal  and  the  confounding  motive 
of  tlie  world-riddle,  thundered  forth 
with  all  the  possible  majesty  of  orches- 
tra. He  also  accomplished  what  not 
many  conductors  have  succecilei’  In  do- 
ing with  the  dance  song— preserving  the  . 
continuity  and  cumulative  force  of  the  ! 
rhythms  that  hear  alt  the  motifs  previ-  : 
ously  heard  on  their  turbulent  current, 
culminating  at  last  in  the  superb  climax 
of  the  '^’Ight  Wanderer’s  Song.”  ‘ I 
The  aftermath  of  this  exultant  climax  I 
remains,  after  all  the  water  that  has  ‘ 
flowed  under  the  bridge,  highly  original  i 
and  Imaginative  today— the  theme  of  the  1 
. Ideal  that  ascends  In  the  strings,  and  | 
I the  chords  of  the  wood-wind,  reenforced  ' 
i last  night  by  a few  strings,  which  are  , 

; ;is  receding  stars  In  the  firmament.  ; 

; This  was  an  Interpretation  In  accord  . 

I : with  the  composer's  spirit,  altliough  the  1 
' great  bell  that  gives  the  final  touch  of 
majesty  to  Str.auss's  climax  did  not 
completely  function,  and  the  .solo  trum-t 
pcti-r  fell  victim.  In  one  place  to  the  I 
■\  ' 


1 


WtiuiiRTpi^r's  inoriitnato  demands.  ®ie 
“orehestra  was  technically  severely  tax'd, 
but  it  responded  to  the  flaming  tempera- 
ment that  is  in  the  music,  composed 
before  Straiis.s  had  become  a"  bourgol.s 
’ anvl  a routinler  in  his  compositions: 
when,  vlaring  the  Impossible,  he  created 
this  imperfect  masterpiece,  this  astound- 
ing. glorious  failure. 

The  other  items  of  the  program  were 
Be.'thoven'.s  "Corlolanus”  overture : the 
' Mozart  E flat  concerto  for  two  pianos, 
played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josef  I.hevinne, 

. and"  Liszt  s First  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

‘ The  l^eethoven  overture,  whether  or  not 
* one  agreed  with  fluctuations  of  Mr. 
Pohnanyi’s  tempi,  was  played  with  no- 
bility and  fire,  and  with  an  orchestral 
tone  which  is  steadily  improving  in 
resonance  and  quality.  The  performance 
of  Mozart's  compositions  was  painstak- 
ing. in  places  even  brilliant,  but  it  had 
not  all  the  sparkle  and  the  expressive 
Binging  of  melodic  passages  which  char- 
acterizes the  best  Mozart  playing.  The 
hearer  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
■ the  concerto  had  many,  many  scales. 

! The  audience  on  this  occasion  was  a 
large  one,  an  encouraging  indication  of 
public  interest  in  these  concerts.  En- 
thusiasm was  not  confined  to  the  per- 
formance  of  ''Zaratu..-*  •• 

FOSE  ARMANDIE  IN  RECITAL 

j-= 

Sings  French  Songs  With  Authentic 
Musical  Taste  and  Gallic  Spirit. 
Rose  Armandie  sang  French  songs  at 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  as  she  had 
done  on  a similar  occasion  last  year, 
with  auUientic  musical  taste  and  Gallic 
spirit.  She  already  had  appeared  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec  on  her  present  sec- 
ond  visit  to  America.  • 

Assisted  by  Mme.  Simone  Petit  at  the 
piano.  Miss  Armandie  ventured  an  Ital- 
ian classic  of  Cesti  and  an  air  from 
Mozart’s  “Figaro,"  together  with  the 
old  English  Purcell’s  "Nymphs  and 
Shepherds"  and  an  air  from  the  same 
composer’s  opera,  "Dido  and  Aeneas, 
known  in  concert  version  here.  The 
singer,  though  often  sacrificing  tone  to 
enunciation,  gave  pleasure  in  songs  of 
Ravel  and  others,  several  German  lieder 


Philharmonic  Orchestra  In  a Varied 
Program  ^ 

To  a program  of  numbers  well  known 
to  the  Philharmonic  audience,  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg  added  Gretry’s  Overture  to  “L’Ep- 
reuve  Villageols"  last  evening.  It  can  be 
predicted  that  it  Is  not  a composition  that 
will  be  in  demand:  but  It  is  joyous  In 
theme,  and  a happy  Introduction  to  the 
more  interesting  program  that  followed. 

There  was  Debussy’s  Prelude  to 
•'L'.Vpres-midi  d’un  Faune,  ’ for  Instance; 
with  its  sophistication,  its  ever'  new  beauty, 
its  weaving  of  sensuous  melody  with,  ex- 
pressive discord.  The  Imagei-y  and  ecstasy 
of  this  poem,  however,  were  somewhat  lost 
in  Mr.  Mcngelberg’s  conducting. 

It  was  not  until  Bach’s  cantata.  “Xch 
Will  Den  Kreuzstab,”  that  true  emotional 
feeling  and  tonal  beauty  were  given  full 
expression.  Sung  by  the  bass  solo,  Thomas 
Denijs,  It  wa.s  both  a vocal  and  instru- 
mental tone  painting. 

Dramatic  and  tragic,  the  themes  tell  of 
courage,  triumph  and  resignation ; with 
the  cellos  dominating  In  the  "wave"  mo- 
tive, with  the  violins  soaring  in  eagerness, 
with  the  oboes  a subdued  accompaniment 
except  for  several  moments  of  piercing 
sweetness. 

But  it  -was  for  Beethoven’s  Symphony  in 
.V  major  that  well-f.iled  Carnegie  Hall 
saved  its  greatest  applause.  And  it  was 
deserved.  The  climax  of  the  evening  and 
the  program,  it  rose  to  heights  of  mer- 
riment, tenderness  and  frenzied  wUdnes.s. 
Mr.  Mengelb, erg’s  sensible  baton  became 
i a magic  wand.  Rhythmic  melody  and 
madness  filled  the  air;  poetry,  in  an  Im- 
mense volume  of  sound  perfectly  conlrolledj 
.and  shaded,  sang  unfettered.  It  showed] 
what  inspirational  conducting  can  do  for 
as  fine  a.  group  of  musicians  as  the  Phil-i 
harmonic  players.  ' ! 
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sung  in  French 
"Chant  Julf.’’ 


and  Moussorgsky’s 
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1 Debussy’s  ‘Pelleas  et  Melisande’ 


Returns  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House:  First 

nd^’’ “wuh  ^he  ?oSg 

cast:  _ 

t.  . . .Lucrezja  Bon 

Kathleen  Howard 

. .Louise  Hunter 

o n®?  ^ Edward  Johnson 

^ Clarence  WhitehiU 

' Leon  Rothler 

HILSBERC  WSaOSES 
I l!U AGINATION  IN  RECITAL 

‘ Ignacc  Hilsberg.  who  Inherits  from  his 
native  Poland  something  besides  the 
first  name  of  a famous  pianist-com- 
patriot w'on  consideration  as  a serious 
artist  and  potential  virtuoso  pianist  on  . 
hts  reappearance  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  for  a third  season  In  America. 
Heard  here  first  with  orchestra  at  th® 
Stadium,  he  had  e.stabUshed  himself  al-j 
ready  as  a substantial  musician,  young. 
In  years  but  mature  in  Intelligence. 

It  .was  in  Mr.  Godowsky’s  “Java 
Suite."  announced  for  the  "first  time 
last  night,  that  the  player  disclosed 
qualities  of  Imagination  akin  to  the  New. 
y.,rk  composer’s  delicate  fantasy  of  the. 
Far  East.  The  "Gamelan”  of  gongs^ 
and  bells  in  a native  sultan’s  rude  or- 
eheatra.  thte  purling  ’Wayang  P™ 
of  puppet  shadow  plays,  were  episodes 
b.  fitting  the  musical  traveler’s  de.scnp- 
ti-)n  of  their  originals  as  “a  perfume  of 
1 --  T.-vf.n  a "Harl  Be.saar  of 
‘]-”an  fakirs  at  a country  fair  paled  In 
i^ntrast  with  the  two  purely  musical 

..pifcfglons^  virile  grasp  of  the  piano 

a.  -o  '.  d him  in  the  uninterrupted  twen- 
-=•-1  lur  oreludez  of  Chopin,  as  it  had  in, 
■ ■..p  clarified  arrangements  from 

ex.  iu.,ion  of  that  music  s halo 
mai  :o.  He  ga/e  in  closing  the  bpan 
lik"  rhapsody  of  Li  -zt- 


The  New  York  Symphony  Concert,  b 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.] 
under  the  direction  of  'Walter  Damrosch, 
gave  a concert  yesterday  attemoon  at- 
Carnegie  Hall.  Mnie.  Slgrld  Onegin  was| 
the  soloist.  A large  audience  applauded 
a spirited  reading  of  Rubin  Goldmark’s 
“Negro  Rhapsody”  and  recalled  Mr. 
Damrosch  for  his  i"t<’tpretatlon.  of 
Brahams’s  Fourth  Symphony  'TM 
lighter  orchestral  numbers  were  a numj 
ber  from  Casella’s  ‘ 

anfl  the  “Kntrance  of  the  Little  I’auns  j 
from  Pierne's  ballet  “Cydallse. 

Onea:in  was  recalled  several  times  fo^ 

he"r®Xgrn“  of  three  songs  with  ^rches. 

tm  bv  Gustav  Mahler.  She  WM  ais<^ 
much  applauded  ■ in  Stradella’s  a.G 
“Pieta  Signore.”  The  program  w'Ul  be 
repeated  in  the  same  place  this  evening  j 


honors  for  composers^  I 

Five  Americans-  works  Chosen  ^or 

Rochester  Philharmonic  Concert. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y-.  Nov.  o (Jh' 
Names  of  the  Americ^  ^erfirm- 

works  have  been 
ance  at  the  concert  by  the  H°“«ter 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  N ^ in 
the  Eastman  Theatre  were  an.^^ounce'3 
today  by  Dr. 


“Fedora,”  WitJi  .leritza,  at  the  ^letropolitan' 
Opera  House 

NO  MORE  hysterics  than  were  called 
for  In  Giordano’s  hectic  heroine  of 
Sardou’s  “Fedora”  were  apparent  last 
night  In  the  Metropolitan,  and  for  a very 
good  reason.  This  time  Jerltza  had 
Martlnelli  to  sing  -w'lth,  and  you  may  be 
certain  this  most  gentlemanly  Loris  did 
not  throw  the  prima  donna  Into  the  foot- 
lights. But  that  table  acted-up  In  the  last 
scene  and  threw  her  around  a bit,  Mar- 
tinelli  being  a gallant  rescuer. 

“With  the  exception  of  that  robustious 
tenor  who  doesn’t  sing  nowadays  tvith 
Jerltza,  the  cast  was  the  same  as  at  the 
closing  performances  last  season,  and  all 
w'ent  as  merry  as  a marriage  bell,  that  is 
to  say  as  far  as  the  tragic  features  of  the 
opera  would  permit.  But  we  must  again 
request  Papi  to  pile  up  his  climaxes  -withj 
a little  less  energy.  The  voices  are  an  Im- 
portant part  in  “Fedora.”  I 

As  in  "Tosca,”  Mme.  Jerltza  fairly  revels 
In  the  melodramatic  scenes  of  “Fedora. 
She  tears  a passion  to  tatters  with  his- 
trionic ease  and  attention  to  detail  and  in 
a most  satisfactory  manner.  And  In  her 
love  scenes  she  is  a delight;  now  tender 
now  alluring,  now  bold  and  now  coy.  She 
uses  all  the  weapons  of  a beautiful  woman 
in  a most  -workmanlike  manner. 

And  she  sang  like  a lark  last  night. 
Her  voice  was  clear,  sweet  and  true.  Es- 
pecially good  xvas  her  song  to  her  lover’s 
portrait  ij^  the  opening*  act,  and  in  her 
love  scene  with  Loris  at  the  close  of  the 
second  act  she  sang  and  acted  with  rare 
charm.  Martlnelli  was  in  fine  voice  and 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  welcome  of  his 
friends,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  spoil 
every  scene  by  demanding  that  the  opera 
stop  while  he  acknowledged  the  plaudits 
for  sustained  "werry  ’igh  notes.” 

Of  course  Scottl  was  a treat,  as  he  al- 
ways is,  and  his  "La  Donna  Russa  was 
given  with  great  skill  and  charm,  while 
Nanette  Guilford  responded  in  like  vein 
with  the  song  to  wine.  It  was  an  eve- 
ning of  rejoicing,  particularly  -with  the  en- 
thusiastic members  of  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  parquet,  -who  made  the  usual 
nuisances  of  themselves  by  their  sense- 
less lntferr;iiptions  and  cat-calls  at  every 
I possible  and  impossible  moment. 
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PARISH  WILLIAMS  SCORES. 

1 warmly  Received  in  Vienna  Con- 

\ cert-— American  Minister  There. 

* c^vrizht  1935,  by  The  New  ToA  Times  Comptny. 
WlretesB  to  Thz  Nzw  Yoek  T,mzb^ 
VIENNA  NOV.  5.-Pari8h  Williams, 
i American  Lritone,  last  night 
I great  success  In  his  secon  cone . 
tn  the  course  of  a European  tour.  His 
American  and  English 
thusiastically  received.  He 
eelecUons  by  Handel,  Gluck.  Schubert 
1 and  Hvigo  Wolf*  the  American 

membered  'he  onlj  p amst  yie„na  society. 
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, . ..  sincerlt--.  technical'  . j 


Stringwood  Ensemble  Begins  Season 
It  was  a program  of  chamber  music 
that  departed  far  from  the  usual  beaten 
pathways  that  the  artists  of  the  iString- 
wood  Ensemble  interpreted  at  its  opening 
concert  of  the  season  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night.  The  gi'oup  includes  Josef  Stopak, 
first  violin;  Samuel  Kuskin,  second  violin; 
Michael  Cores,  viola;  Abram  Borodkin, 
■cello:  iSimeon  Belllson,  clarinet,  and  Ar- 
thur Loesser,  piano.  Brahms  trio  in  A 
minor,  opus  114,  for  piano,  clarinet  and 
'cello  proved  a happy  choice  as  a begin- 
ning. It  was  especially  so  as  It  afforded 
Belllson.  first  clarinetist  of  the  Philhar- 
monic, rare  opportunity  to  show  his  artis- 
try. The  andantino  grazioso  movement 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  as  it  revealed 
the  musicians  perfectly  fused  in  tempo  and 
spirit. 

The  real  novelty  of  the  progi'am  was 
the  Children’s  Suite,  opus  57.  by  Joseph 
Achron  and  played  for  the  first  time,  from 
manuscript.  It  included  sixteen  tone  pic- 
tures built  on  the  old  Synagoge  Chain 
“Trop,”  the  Hobby-horse,  March  of  the 
Toys,  and  Birdies  standing  forth  as  gems. 
Its  reception  was  so  favorable  by  the  lai*ge 
audience  that  the  composer  stood  in  his 
box  bowing  his  acknowledgements.  An- 
other novelty  was  the  quintet  in  G minor, 
opus  30,  by  Taneiew,  performed  for  the 
first  time  In  this  city.  The  terzetto  in  C 
major,  opus  74,  by  Dvorak  completed  the 
program. 


The  first  ’ of.  the  Blltm 
Musicales  took  place  y 
day  morning  under  most 
factory  'conditions.  Three  musi- 
cians of  first  rank  furnished  the 
tii’ogramme.  The  beautiful  goWj 
and  crystal  ballroom  held  a ca- ] 
pacily  audience  that  represented  : 
society  and  tlie  moat  ardent  local  ; 
patrons  of  musical  events.  ^ 

Rosa  PojnseUe  and  Rafaelo ' 
Diaz,  both  leading  members  of  I 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
relieved  of  the  confining  Influ- 
ences of  scenery  and  dramatic 
action,  sang  freely  and  with  un- 
tramelled  charm  songs  and  arias 
of  varying  appeal  and  in  many 
languages. 

Erwin  Mjdreghetzl,  representing 
the  fulfilment  of  much  youthful 
promise  as  a pianist,  played  a 
collection  of  pieces  ranging  from 
the  most  elaborate  of  Chopin’s 
etudes  to  the  daintiest  of  “music- 
box  delineations.  Each  -artist 
gave  liberally  of  extra  pieces. 

* • • 

Clara  Clemens,  last  night  at  the 
Town  Hall,  gave  an  exhibition 
of  her  accomplishments  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  bong  literature.  Her 
rich,  rather  dark  mezzo-soprano 
voice,  was  supported  by  the  New 
York  String  Quartet  and  Walter 
Golde.  pianist. 

Mme  Clmeens  is  a sincere 
artist  whose  interpretations  re- 
flect musiclanliners.  Intelligence 
and  refined  artistry.  Respighi’s 
"n  Tramonto”  and  a group  of 
Schubert’s  lovely  songs  were  the 
outstanding  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme that  included,  besides 
there  an  instrumental  composi- 
tion by  Suk  and  vocal  -works  by 
Zllcher  and  Schumann. 
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Concepcion ' .Ralph  Errolle 

tjOnzalve.  .....^. * Anaclo  Eada 

Lawn’t'oe  T'.bhett 

Hatnlro.  Adamo  O.dur 


Don  Iniro  Goipez. ....  • • • v,"  ’ v„iiiians 
(kmductor,  l^mls  Hattoiman!.. 

A Kevival  and  a Novelty. 

Two  short  opcra.s.  the  one  a 
the  other;  though  not  new  to  this  city, 
“novelty”  to  the  great  majority  of  th 
audience  assembler,  made  the  double 
given  yesterday  afternoon  by  the 
ropolitan  Opera  Company.  The  le'V 
val"  tras  Cornelius’s  "Barber  of 
dad.”  -which  had  not  been  heard  to 
thirty-five  years  at  the 
the  novelt  yas  Ravel’s  opera,  co^e. 
• L’Heure  E.^pagnoje." 
were  well  contrasted,  and  they  mfde  an 
uncommonly  entertaining  . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Conte  iu.t 
"Barber  of  Bagdad”  is  a ^ “ 

limited  originality  and  msp 
AVhen  It  was  produced  by  Liszt  ^ ^ 

mar  it  became  the  target  of 
which  helped  greaUy  to  give  it  rep«» 
tlon.  Its  history  has  been  a trouble® 
one,  and  it  has  never  held  the  stage 
long  and  uninterrupted  periods  to  p 
great  musical  centres.  At  the  same  Ig 
It  has  quallties-really  humorous 
ments.  and  passage  of 
splraOon.  The  libretto,  though  pall^. 
not  the  work  of  an  old  o£ 
is  better  Uian  most  compo-  _ 

have  provided.  .,.,,1.  n-ialitr 
The  music  has  melodic  J 
sometimes  indlvidu-al  and  t ^ 
effective:  there  are  other 
lapse  into  conventional 

and  a harmonic  flatness  ths  - 

in  a student  and 
Wagner.  As  musical  histo.,  ^ 
the  ’narrowing  Perspective  ^ r 
removes  large  gaps  vte.We  ^ 
of  their  appearanco 
historical  importance. 
ber  of  Bagdad”  is  noF*]^*- 
from  other  works  ’’t 
TJszt  took  up  the  oudgGs  i ^ 

But  it  has  a lire  of 
romposcr's  sincerity,  hum 
tiDll- 


ara  concfili'fl  numbcr.i  In  tills 
>t  havp  subxtanrs  and  a harpy 
'•pIrAtlon.  Thoro  Is  tlio  entmnci.’  nnd 
brig  of  tbs  Barber,  tho  .sliavlnu  scene, 
he  sentlmontal  music  of  Naroddln.  The 
?n'  lude  to  the  second  act.  the  echoes  of 
the  Messln'.'t  rail,  s.re  titlll  frolic  and 
plcHsInv  oxtolc  In  color.  The  concludlDC 
•'SaJamfllkuh."  Is  sufficiently  pompous 
and  sonorous  for  the  occa.slon. 

The  performance  wa,s  spproprlatoly  In 
thja  comedy  spirit.  verRlng  occasionally 
Sr farce.  Mr.  Bender's  unction  and  by- 
wore  admirably  In  the  vein  ami 
style  of  the  work.  His  pomouaness. 
loquacity  nnd  sudden  servilities  were  of 
a piece  with  his  patter  soiifc  and  his 
sentimental  remarks  to  his  younp  client. 
TOe  rOto  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bender  with 
a thorougth  understanding  of  and  delight 
In  Its  character,  and  his  voice  la  of  the 
right  timber  for  the  part.  Mr.  Lauben- 
thal  felt  compelled  to  sing  most  of 
Nureddln’s  mu.alc  of  the  first  act  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  whether  he  was  berat- 
ing Abul  Hassan  or  confiding  amorous 
Rigors  to  the  surrounding  walks  and 
spaces  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Neither  his  meaning  nor  the  character 
of  his  voice  were  for  an  Instant  In  doubt. 
Miss  Rethberg.  by  her  accomplished 
vocalism,  often  made  a commonplace 
melodic  fragment  beautiful.  Mr.  Mead- 
er’s  Cadi  was  funny  and  a high  light 
of  the  scenes  In  which  he  appeared. 
Mr.  Schuotzendorf’b  Caliph  was  ap- 
propriate. 

Some  of  the  humor  of  the  lines  was 
missed  by  the  audience  because  of  the 
German  text.-  Could  not  an  opera  like 
this  be  sung  In  English,  and  If  so  would 
11  not  gain  rather  than  lose  by  the  trans- 
lation? It  Is  a fair  libretto,  as  librettos 
ao,  ;ind  a good  enough  score.  In  spite  of 
its  limitations,  to  carry  the  listener 
through  two  short  acts  with  conslderalflc 
.satisfaction  and  amusement  to  horn.  The 
overture  used  yesterday  was  the  over-  , 
tun  comp-'.'  d by  Cornelius  and  orche.s- 
trat-’  1 by  another  hand  than  his  years  ' 
lifter  the  proniiero  of  the  work.  Mr. 
irrban'.-i  .'■ccnic  setting  Is  picturesque, 
but  garish. 

LTIeure  Espagnole. 

Nothing  more  effective  In  contrast  to 
the  Barber  than  Rovel's  piece  could 
have  been  provided.  Thcer  Is  not  a 
measure  that  fails  to  tell  Its  tale  : not 
an  innuendo  of  a racy  text  which  fails 
to  find  its  echo  in  the  score.  The  opera 
i.s  a masterpiece  in  little.  It  character 
may  not  be  pleasing  to  those  who  feel 
as  Beethoven  felt,  that  it  was  a pity 
for  Mozart  to  devote  his  divine  genius 
to' such  p.  subject  a.s  Don  Ju.in.  Aside 
from  this  consideration.  "D'Heure  Es- 
pa.-rnole"  accomplishes  perfectly  its  pur- 
po.si'.i.  Every  event  of  that  Spanish 
hour,  when  the  young  baggage  of  a wife 
deceive.^  her  soddertng  husband,  the 
clockmaker,  welcomes  her  lovers,  and 
at  last  consoles  herself  with  the  mule-  ' 
etter,  is  denoted  by  the  orchestra  with  a ■ 
humor  as  adroit  as  It  is  In-spired  in  Its  j 
craftsmans. 

It  is  all  In  a truly  Gallic  effusion 
which  is  not  quite  "opera  comique"  so 
nuich  as  It  Is  glorified  "opera  boufte." 
at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  skillful 
and  FOphlsUcatcd  modern  composers. 
The  score  contains  the  drowse  of  a 
Kummer  afternoon  in  the  land  of  the 
Guadalqulncr;  the  ticking  of  many 
clocks  and  mechanical  contrlvalces ; the 
parodies  of  Spanish  rhytlim.s ; idiotic 
roulades  Tor  the  song  of  the  effeminate 
dandy:  farcical  cuckoo  calls  a.s  the 
ridiculous  elderly  libertine  strikes  hU 
clock.  Eash  and  every  happening  on 
the  stage  is  echoe.s  by  the  orchestra, 
and  the  final  stroke  is  Itself  a master- 
piece—the  moment  when  the  singers  ad- 
vance to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and,  to 
the  rhythm  of  tho  fandago,  give  a take- 
off of  an  Italian  finale. 

It  la  indeed  capital,  transmitted  as 
.-?uch  by  Mr.  Hasselmann's  orchestra, 
and  by  some  of  the  singers.  Mr.  Tib- 
bett's  treatment  of  a difficult  rdle  was 
awaited  with  much  interest  His  per- 
foiTuanco  was  Ijlghly  creditable  to  his 
intelligence  and  his  growing  power  of 
characterlzatloh.  His  part,  like  the 
others,  in  this  opera,  may  be  said  to  bo 
for  virtuosos  only.  In  song  and  In  ac- 
tion Jlr.  Tlbbett  achieved  a large  per- 
centage of  Its  demands  and  evidently 
had  the  approval  of  the  audience.  Miss 
Bori  s conception  with  flirtatious  rather 
than  hot-blooded  and  sensuous'  in  tlic 
sen.“a  of  .the  libretto. 

Mr.  Errolle's  Gonsolve  was  one  of  the 
J^.st  elements  of  thls-  cast.  It  had  the 
_^nlty,  foolishness  and  complaiccncy  of 
the  fop.  Mr.  Dldur  took  the  part  of 
Don  Innigo  as  an  Italian  buffo.  While 
this  was  at  variance  with  the  style  of 
the  piece,  it  did  not  lack  humor.  Mr. 
-BaiTa’s  clock  maker  was  not  old  enough 
in  make-up  and  manner  for  the  dotard 
who.  in  the  opera,  is  hoodwinked  so 
easily. 

The  orchestra  was  directed  with  tech- 
^cal  thoroughness  and  understanding 
by  Mr.  Hasselmans.  The  interpretation, 
as  will  be  seen,  could  have  been  more 
consistently  In  key  with  tho  work, 
wliich.  nevertheless,  had  Its  hour  of 

Success  with  a large  and  amused 
udlence. 


Maler,  Pianist,  Entertains  Children 
Guy  Maicr’s  second  "ioncert  for  chil- 
dren” charmed  a bright  and  early  as- 
sembly In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
morning,  when  the  accomplished  pianist 


tuiTU'd  .-.tory-tollor  also  in  John  » iiii«  u- 
tiii’a  "Kraty  Kat"  bullet.  The  ••nti-r- 
talnmont  was  novel  and  plen.slng  In  a 
field  whore  even  tlu  great  orche.xtru  * 
of  many  01110*1  now  strive  to  enlist  youth- 
ful henrers  The  pianist  added  ns  encorr 
Gllere's  "Russian  D.-ince,"  and  there 
were  preliminary  classics  for  two  pianos  ■ 
played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mairr. 

. Tlie  Kiigllslt  SlngerN, 

One  pf  the  rine.>it  roni'erla.  froth  th- 
standpoints  of  imislciil  mnti-ilal.  t-  ihn'- 
r.il  finirh  .mil  interpretative  i-xeellenee 

'U  In  ritent  seasons  in  thl.s  oily  look 
pliiee  y,  tenlii.v  iifternoon  In  Town  llsll. 
when  the  Knnil.sli  Slng'-rs  gave  a pro- 
cr.'int  of  motets,  inndiigal.s,  biillet.s  and 
^■'ilk  songs  dating  In  most  ca.s,  .s  from 
the  .sixteenth  century.  These  .singers 
liiid  in.ide  their  fir.st  .\nieriean  ai'pear- 
iinees  lit  Mrs.  I-'.lizabeth  t'oolldge'.-i  re- 
cent fe.sllvul  of  chamber  music  in  Wiish- 
inirton.  Tho  Iriumph  renordi  d then-  w.is  , 
repeated  ye.slerdiiy.  at  the  onl.v  eoneort 
tliey  will  give  in  New  York  this  sen.son. 
The  more’s  the  plt.v  ! The  eonci  rt  ye.s- 
tijrday  Justifie.s  superlaUves.  Only  .a  , 
small  part  of  it  could  be  he.ard  by  thl.s  ■ 
writer,  on  aecount  of  the  iiontlieling  ; 
d.ste.s  of  other  important  performances.  ; 
Hilt  the  part  that  wa.s  heard  gave  con-  | 
clusixe  proof  that  the  rem.ainrler  of  the  ' 
program  could  not  fall  vov.v  far  below  | 
the  exceptional  standards  ohserv^fd. 

The  English  singers,  six  In  number,  | 
are  Flora  Mann.  Nellie  Oar.son,  I.illlan 
Berger,  Norman  Stone.  Norman  Notley  1 
and  Ciithbcrt  Kellv.  They  have  achieved 
exceptional  masteiv  of  h very  difficult  ' 
modiiini.  .\'o  tii.sk  that  .slnger.s  could  ! 
undertake  for  cn.semble  porfonnanco  - 
could  require  a higher  quality  of  nnisi-  j 
clanship  and  a truer  artistle  feeling 
than  the  motets  and  madrigals  of  the 
golden  age  of  Engli.sh  mu.-ie.  The  task 
of  the  musician  who  intcuprots  these 
icomposltions  Is  not  made  easier  or, 
often,  even  very  dear  becau.se  of  the 
ilaelj_of  ba-  lines  or  .scores.  .Moreover, 
rhythms  anfl  tempi  in  the  period  of  the 
inudrignls  were  freer  and  freqtienlly 
more  subtle  in  their  fluetuatlont^  than 
they  aro  today.  In  them  the  musical 

n,he  poetic  word,  and  ileHved  its  qua 
inflection  and  iinpulsion  from  . 
course. 

The  madrigals  arc  sung  unaccoi 
jiaiiied:  they  arc  polyphonic  in  toxtur- 
ryhthms  a.s  w dl.  a's  melodic  Ilne.s  ■ i 
strongly  individual  in  each  part:  finally, 
the  harmonic  writing  is  -sometimes  Acrj- 
holrl  and  most  of  the  time  based  upon 
(lid  modes,  which  factors  do  not  make 
<-asicr  the  problems  of  intonation.  A 
fleeting  monunt  or  two  when  intonation 
wa.s  not  flawless  yestcnlay  was  only 
evidence  that  these  artists  are  human 
beings,  and  that  the  human  being  is  not 
a mechanical  instrument.  The  perform- 
iinces  appeared  to  be  Improvised,  as  the 
.singers  sat  at  a table  with  their  scores 
before  them  was  a.ii  object  lesson  m 
what  .singing  atid  musical  interpreta- 
tion mean  as  contrasted  to  vocalism  and 
the  pT'oductlon  of  tone  tor  the  .sake  of 
display. 

To  cap  all  this,  there  was  wonderful 
English  diction.  Had  it  not  been  .so  it 
xvould  have  been  an  occasion  tor  deep 
regret,  since  the  poetry  heard  yesterday 
was  so  fie.sh,  so  .“iinple,  so  true.  It  tlie 
text  had  been  recited  by  tlicse  artists 
without  its  tonal  investure  the  result 
would  have  been  eloquent. 

As  it  was,  word  and  tone  were  nobly 
mated,  and  If  any  were  present  who  had 
not  realized  the  strength  and  the  beauty 
of  the  glorious  English  tongue  they 
lould  not  but  recognize  it  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

All  this  is  only  preliminary:  nothing 
can  be  said  to  really  eonimunicatc  the 
quality  of  the  music.  Two  groups  and 
a part  of  a third  heard  by  this  re^ewer ' 
seemed  to  come  from  an  inexhaustible 
spring  of  musical  ideas  and  to  embody 
different  mood.s  with  endless  variety  of 
expression.  The  principle  of  contra- 
puntal workmanship,  the  stylistic  hall 
luarks  of  a century,  were  of  course 
present  In  the  different  compositions. 
But  within  this  compass  there  wa.s  the 
most  strikingly  varied  anil  individual 
expressions  and  a delightful  fancy  that 
haunts  the  meinory. 

The  poetry  of  Francis  Pilkington's  six- 
voiced madrigal,  "D  softly  singing  lute," 
with  the  wistful  effect  of  the  interweav- 
ing vblces.  xvas  .superseded  by  the  gayety 
and  the  verdant  .sentiment  of  AVilliam 
Byrd’s  five-voiced  madrigal. 

"Though  Amaryllis  dance.”  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  following  ballet  of 
Thomas  'Weelke’s.  that  ballet  that  be- 
gins with  tones  a.s  distant  and  beautiful 
as  tho  sounds  of  Tltanla’s  train — "On 
the  plains  fairy'  trains"  the  "F'a.  la.  la” 
refrain  echoing  as  if  from  some  secret 
place  In  nature?”  It  is,  after  all,  rather 
useless  to  attempt  to  reply.  The  finest 
madrigal  of  this  group,  incidentally',  wa.s 
yet  to  come— John  Wilbye’s  six-^volced 
"Stay-Corydon,  thou  swain,”  a flower 
of  poetry  and  transparent  polyphony,  in 
which  each  voice  traced  Us  own  rap- 
turous design. 

The  next  group  consisted  of  Vaughan 
TVilliam.s’s  settings  of  certain  folksongs— 
"The  Turtle  Dove,”  "The  Dark-Eyed 
Sailor.”  "Oa’  the  Yoys,”  and  "Wassail 
song.”  In  each  of  the.se  four  settings 
the  composer  has  attempted  and  accom- 
plish^ a different  thing.  "The  Turtle 
Dove”  gives  a solo  in  a single  voice 
and  accompanies  it  by  cxqui.«lte  .sus- 
tained harmonies  In  the  other  voices. 
"The  Dark-E.ved  Sailor”  Is  more  poly- 
phonic in  style.  "Ca’  the  Yows"  Is  par- 
ticularly modal  and  of  an  arresting 
charm  for  that  reason.  The  Wassail 
Song”  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful part-.songs  known  to  the  re- 
viewer. Again  there  Is  the  combining 
of  ideas  of  the  greatest  distinction,  with 


„ w-;  .11  mil  as  |U,.'  n.  Hi.-  We"’ 

I-  .•111  e-*ii  ' ■iiiiig  I..  I lih- 

muslt ’ll  ,11!  I im:>  ni'’ul. 

It  v,"iim  b’  pleii  iir  to  •irtleiii" rlze 
flirt),  r.  hut  1 11.  re'  will  in  hit- r -.e.  ■' 

■on  to  do  HO  wl..-n  tin m iliiKer  : r*  turn 
for  a - '.l.md  Aimrlriin  tour.  The  In- 
ti.reit  of  thi  prognim  w.  s enhnm  • ’ ■ 

terilay  by  Hcconii.  inlmentH  pluyert  for 
certain  songs  on  a virginal  loaned  th' 
KngllHh  Slngorr  by  Miss  Vim  Bumn. 
the  nrtlst  of  this  city  who  has  made 
exhaustive  studloB  of  old  mualc.  The 
nudlone.  filled  the  hall,  applauding  tin 
Iierformers  to  the  echo,  so  that  mimy 
of  tho  cmupo.sltlon!;  wen  p-Tforce  m- 

SYMPHONY  DELIGHTS  YOUNG  ■ 

Damrozch  Conducts  In  a Fine  Pro-  i 
gram— Mmo;  Mero  Win#  Laurel*. 

The  concert  for  young  pon.ile  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
I Walter  Damrosch,  was  given  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  before  a large 
land  enthusiastic  audience.  Mme.  Yo- 
landa M6r8  was  soloist.  These  concerts, 
as  Mr.  Damrosch  reminded  his  hearers 
in  his  introductory  speech,  aro  now  In 
their  twenty-eighth  year. 

I Alluding  to  the  two  movements  from 
Tschaikowsky’s  symphony  "Pathetlque.” 
i which  opened  the  program.  Mr.  Dam- 
irosch  said  that  he  was  the  first  con- 
‘ducuir  to  introduce  the  works  of  the 
Ku.sslan  composer  to  an  American  avidl'- 
ence.  In  his  pleasantly  conversational 
i manner  he  gave  the  young  people 
1 present,  who  were  strongly  reinforced 
; by  their  elders,  i a general  idea  of  the 
composer  and  his  masterpiece,  pointing 
out  the  special  beauties  to  be  observed 
in  the  two  movements  that  were  to  be 
played.  Thus  prepared,  the  audience 
listened  with  charmed  ears  to  the  alle- 
gretto and  the  march,  applauding  vehe- 
mently at  the  conclusion.  , . 

'For  the  second  number  Mr.  Damrosch 
had  chosen  a suite  from  Bizet’s  "Car- 
smen."  Its  exhilarating  rhythms  and 
tuneful  melodies  made  their  habitual 
appeal  to  young  and  old.  For  her  ap- 
pearance Mme.  Mdro  had  selected  IJzt  .s 
Hungarian  Fantasy  for  piano  with  or- 
chestra. The  impetuosity  of  t’oe  tem- 
peramental pianist  found  full  play  In  Its 
brilliant  pages.  It  was  a fitting  climax 
to  an  afternoon  of  artistic  enjoyment, 
'ri',.".  audience  xvas  completely  carried 
away,  recalled  the  pianist  several  times 
and  continued  up’plaudlng 
played  an  encore,  Vogrlch’s  Piano  Ca- 
price.” 

The  Metropolitan  production,  a lavish 
and  conscientious  one,  has  supplied 
itself  with  a tower  of  strength  in  Mr. 
Bender,  whose  impersonation  of  the 
B&rber  is  famous  in  Europe.  Without 
him  the  perf<?rmance  of  Saturday  would 
have  had  little  to  make  it  memorable. 
Mr.  Laubenthal  sang  deplorably  as  the 
lover,  Nureddin,  and  acted  no  more  than 
tolerably.  Elisabeth  Rethberg  brought 
her  lovely  voice  and  her  vocal  skill  to 
the  part  of  Margiana,  but  she  made  the 
role  of  Nureddin’s  inamorata  need- 
lessly puppet-like.  Mr.  Schiitzendorf 
as  the  Caliph  was  adequate.  Mr. 
Meader’s  Cadi  Mustapha,  after  the  de- 
lightful Barber  of  Mr.  Bender,  was  the 
most  capable  performance  of  the  after- 
noon, for  it  had  humor,  and  it  conveyed 
a sense  of  the  character.  But  Mr. 
Bender’s  exquisitely  comic  delivery  of 
the  Barber’s  burlesque  cadenza  will  be 
happily  remembered  by  Saturday’s 
audience  long  after,  we  fancy,  they , 
have  ceased  to  be  troubled  by  Mr.  Lau-  j 
benthal’s  ruthless  singing  and  by  Mr. ' 
Urban’s  Infelicitous  settings. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  admirably, 

"The  Baiher'  Oi  liuguau  was  pro-  , 
duced  at  the  Mofropolitan  Opera  | 
Hou.so  on  Jan-jary  4.  ISOO.  U had  two 
r.erformance.s  that  .season  ami  two  tile. 

■1  ne.xt.  It  bade  farewell  to  the  theater 
jcn  March  0.  ISM.  when  Emil  Fischer, 
j was  the  Bnrbcr,  a.s  ho  had  been  in  all 
I ’he  previous  performance^;  Andreas 

I Dlppel  the  Noureddin  and  Jennie 
i Broch  the  lilarpiana.  It  ■^^■as  in  this 

eason  that  fa.shionable  society  broke 
i into  open  revolt  again.st  German  opeia 
which  it  had  long  disliked.  In  the 

II  ..erformance  of  March  fi,  while  singing 
I the  burle.sqiie  cadenza  in  the  first  a< 

V Fischer  was  almost  thrown  off  hu- 
balance  by  the  persistent  interrup- 
tions from  the  then  famous  ' Chatter 
Box.” 

Chatterers  AVon  Their  Case. 

The  chatterers  seemed  not  to  know 
*hat  their  case  was  already  won.  for 
German  opera  -was  doomed  to  wall 
the  plank.  It  was  in  its  last  spasms- 
In  the  autumn  the  Abbey  and  Gr.-ru 
forces  entered  the  citadel  and  the 
season  opened  on  December  14  xyitb 
"Romeo  and  Juliette.”  The  pnncipa 
.singers  were  Emma  Eame.s  as  Jalu  -u 
Jean  de  Re.szke  as  Romeo  and  Edoimd 
' 1,  Res/kp  as  Fi’crc  Laurcitcc. 


ML.NGELBERG  CONDUCTS. 

Phllharnfionic  Give#  =n  AtlTchaT- 

kov#!-..  Program  at  Metropolitan. 

Tlip  I ailll:.-' -monli'  ()r<  hci.lr"  opi-n.  •! 
tt.s  i.f  fivi-  .■  .ii.ilii>  ..fti-nioon  . ■•n 

’•It  a:  till-  .\I..ti-ori'illt;in  iii.  ia  llo>i’ 
yi  with  en  all  T.  hiilk.iv -U  v pii,- 

irram  uinbr  th'-  V-lIb-n. 

'.I”n  .'lb.  r.-;.  'I'll-  .1  i tbl  wa* 

(’orni-llii  Van  Vlli-I.  ' n.  pi  lii.iini.-nlo 
Uk, roiirhly  .ii.  v.  ’ : t'.i  v i."!! 

till-  Hii-  an  ■ ■ 111.  I,  lilt  In  ll« 
Iiinilll.ii-il;.  (I  . r,  ■ hi-i  I 'i  . on 
tempi,  rn-lUirr  do*  il  r ii.ier  ireli-.ii- 
ne.«i..  The  p-Int  ehli-fly  leiti-'.ibi  wa-. 
the  pllabllll.s  with  which  th-  o he-  Ir-i 
lent  lt.-<elf  to  the  reading  of  tb.  eondin  • 
tor. 

Mr.  .M’lngulberg  1.  not  n sentlinent'ill.xl ; 
he  I-  .-Hper  the  reproach  fini’-tlni-e 
thrown  at  directors  that  tliey  i.v  . -Tn  ’ 
the  emotional  nature  of  Tehalkm.'  <ky , 
but  In  these  unsentimental  days  It  v.i.  • 
refrcsiiing  to  hear  something  Hint  eani. 
from  III.  heart  and  war  not  merely  me- 
chanical or  cerebral.  That  I;-  why 
the  "K-imeo  and  Juliet”  overture  fell  o,i 
grateful  ears  and  the  ’’Patln'tlqii..’ 
found  l!-:  habitual  .-eho  In  an  amllenen 
e.xpn-salj  gathered  to  he  ir  TehnlU.-i -.’^y 
and  noPiiing  tls.>.  Not  Unit  :'i.  .It,  n- 
gelberg  made  too  mueli  of  lit  paii  .i-: 
on  the  conlrary.  lie  pr> -i  nl.-.l  th-  four 
movements  in  all  their  dlvci  dt> . *o  that 
when  the  tragic  moments  arriv.il  tin 
contrast  was  all  the  more  striking. 

Cornelius  Van  Vlict.  thi  able  celll.-t  ; 
of  the  Philharnionlc.  wa.s  warmly  ao- 
plaiidcd  for  his  solo’worl:  In  the  varia- 
tions on  .a  rococo  theme;  the  tone 
quality  he  produced  front  his  instru- 
ment was  much  admired. 


l2." 


YOLANDA  MERO  IS  SOLOIST. 


Walter  Damrosch  Conducts  New 

York  Symphony  in  Mecca  Temple. 

Pour  thousand  scats  in  Mecca  Temple,  ’ 
or  3,700,  to  quote  Walter  Damrosch’--  fig- 
ure In  a speech  at  the  previou-.  week's 
opening  of  that  house  by  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  were  filled  close 
to  capacity  at  yesterday’s  second  mat-  , 
inee  of  this  series  in  its  new  surround-  ^ 
Ings  uptown.  It  was  a noteworthy  sliow-  • 
ing  of  popular  inteie.‘t,  with  two  other 
orchestras  playing  among  the  half-dozen 
or  more  afternoon  concerts  of  a .stormy 
day. 

Mr.  Daniroseh  dignified  the  occasion' 
with  Tchaikovsky’s  ’ I’atlietlc'’  Sym-  ; 
phony,  also  heard  at  the  .«amc  hour  I 
down  Broadway.  The  Symphony  Or-' 
chestra’s  choir  of  strings  found  rare 
harmony  in  Debussy’s  andantlno  and 
sclierzo  from  the  French  composer’s 
string  quartet,  and  the  matinee  closed 
with  Liszt’s  "Hungarian  Fantasy,"  witli 
the  solo  pianist  Y'olanda  Mero. 

Miss  Mero.  for  ten  seasons  .a  resident 
here,  was  welcomed  as  she  well  <le.served  ' 
in  music  congenial  to  her  native  teni-  ‘ 
perament  and  accomplished  musician-! 
ship.  Mr.  Damrosch  conducted  the  "Pa-  ; 
thetlque"  perhaps  with  a memory  of  i 
Tchaikovsky's  dedicatory  visit  a genera-  | 
tion  ago  to  the  neighboring  Carnegie 
Hall.  ! 


OPERA  CONCERTS  RESUMED 

Thirteen  of  the  Metropolitan’s  Ar- 
tists Appear  in  the  Firsi.  | 


The  Metropolitan’s  first  "opera  con- 


cert” was  played  and  sung  last  night  to 
an  audience  that  comfortably  filled  the  . 
theatre.  With  the  stage  chorus  and  ora- 
chesti’a  under  Bamoschrek,  thirt<-en  of 
the  company’s  niti.st.s  appearc'J,  mo.-'Uy 
of  the  "younger  set."  and  nearl.v  all 
Anieric’.ins.  though  an  "Italian  night" 
was  set  forth  in  the  program. 

Queena  Mario  and  Chamlee  headed  the 
ensembles  from  "I.ucia”  and  "Ti-iivljt;' 
Those  from  "Forza  del  Dostino’  and 
’’Gioconda’  added  I’eralta  and  Mardoni  -., 
while  Miss  Guilford  Joined  the  chorus  in  i 
the  Easter  music  from  "Ca  vallcria  Rus- ’ 
I tlcana."  The  orchestra  rcfaceil  the  two' 
I "halves"  with  Verdl’.s  overture  to  "Sl- 
I cilian  \'espi.rs’  and  Ko.aslni’s  to  "Wll- 
liaiii  Tell." 


Frb-mla  of  .Mnslr. 

Gluck’s  "Oi’feo."  performed  la- t - a- 
son’  b\  the  Friend.s  of  Music,  v..*-  r.  - 
peat.-d  by  that  organization  .''"'‘'’'■‘1^^ 
afternoon  in  Town  i*®"' 

' %v'or^  Quocnjv  ^Li^lo  nnti  ^ ' • 'J  * 

.sopranos,  and  .Merb-  Aloook.  nr 

Jimlanzu.v.  «.-rc  a-i  br’eiofore.  Jk 

Otlirr  works  of  P"-“t  i’*’’ p 
il  cut  and  the  cor'  ^.lli.  -l  ' 

partieular.-  to  m.  - : 
performi  nc-  and  chan  . - 'f 
Thi  I ' i.  ample  muti  Uil  " ‘'b;  m 

the  wisdom  of  r.-me  th 
-daps  in  .'-laniatir  nan  T 

..ci-uf.  bill  il  m-- -.e  .lon-'ble  th._ 

’■Ol.po  ” would  los.  ir  I dnli'enei--  if 
the, II.  Il-  ■ ’dsience  up.m 

compb  ieness  -ml  -rchii  • --.cal  ex..  ,- 

Df  in  ‘ • 

H'hi.s  v.'nrk  wni-'f 

p<  Ail’d 


1 Rhimld  be  - 
y-tjso  nnd 

of  lh«'  valuable 


fnis  f it} . 


Cl-i.-k  i.- 


r.'  il  tor  tho  opira  liousi 
111  tlie  rotn.  il  stapi:. 
tril  IS  a coniposi  r whosr  ; 
li'  tl*  w:*.s  secondary  t4>  tlic 

V . -I  an.  ' . of  his  (Iraniatic  charac-i 

;•  in  l yet  ti'.orc  are  places  in  the 

s .1.'  V I I ■ lie  readies  veritable  siini- 
1’  of  '■  .'■!  The>-  iii;iy  occur  Incon- 

.-piruou  , ti'ey  may  fall  on  the  ear 
wi|a  ; of  thrice  told  tales.' 

as  ill  - t.rio  with  flute  .solo  in  one  of  the 
.irr.e.  Hut  in  that  inusir,  with  it.s  -sim- 
idi  it'  irui  its  lack  of  feverish  emotion-, 
.I'.sei  is  .1  -.urity  of  line  and  ;t  noble 
pa;  a that  will  continue  to  ring  down 
til,  :is,  and  survive  many  and  many 
a .s;  ■ .ion  o'  yesterday. 

T . p.'i  formanc'  wa.s  of  high  merit  on 
tie  n,i:  of  chorii.s.  and  conductor,  of 
v ..ing  exrelleuce  witli  the  soloist.s. 
Mis.s  ilcock  was  not.  perhaps,  in  the 
h.  -t  . c oin’'.  Certainly  her  tone  has 
h^en  finer  and  better  focussed.  Mis.s 
Hi  > len  and  .\iiss  Mario  took  small  parts 
will,  intelligence.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dilate  upon  details.  The  dignity 
aiiil  •■tooueni-a  of  a great  masterpiece 
wen:  ^ It.  < \ on  though  .some  of  it  wa.s 
missing,  in  pr-a.sontation  atid  the  atidl- 
encr  was  justifiably  impressed.  It 
w mid  be 


MISCHA  LEON  IN  RECITAL 

Tenor  Is  ^armly  Applauded  in  a 
Program  of  Interest. 

i Mischa  Iicon,  tenor,  gave  a recital 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  of-  i 
feeing  a program  of  considerable  diver-  j 
sity  and  interest.  There  were  numbers  : 
by  I..aparra.  Henri  Bussei',  Rous,«el.  I 
Ravel.  RhenS-Baton,  all  modern  com- 
posers. whose  songs  need  careful  and 
intelligent  singing.  Mr.  L6on  gave  them 
effectively,  creating  an  atmosphere  for 
each. 

Possibly  he  insisted  too  much  on  the 
emotional  note,  which  introduced  an  ap- 
parently permanent  tremolo  in  an  other- 
wise agreeable  voice.  His  articulation 
was  quite  clear,  however,  especially  in 
the  French  and  English  songs.  His 
German  was  not  s soatisfactory. 

He  rounded  out  his  program  with  a 
Scandinavian  group.  Kurt  .Schindler  was 
at  the  piano.  The  audience  warmly  ap- 
plauded the  sipger  throughout  the  after- 
noon. 


,vas  justifiably  impressed.  B i m t» 

be  an  excellent  thing  if  Gluck  : Alice  Oentle  lopSirograiH 

,md  more  frequently  in  this  city,  Novelties  at  Hippodn 


— — — — 1 

Of  Novelties  at  Hippodrome 

Alice  Gentle,  operatic  soprano,  heads 
a good  bill  this  week  at  the  Hippo- 
drome. Her  status  is  described  by  the 
' * ' — '' — ^ “ |i  management  as  that  of  a “guest  star.” 

On  Cheatham  Preserves|  s^Yeefons'.^ 


■ mi  in  other  work.s,  as  well  as  I'Orfeo.” 

Clara  Viertels  Poaches 


ago  and  yeT  the  nuiSic  is  acTHTfeO''.  ‘ 
as  untarnished,  as  slartliUniiy  beauti-  j 
fill  as  ii  was  the  day  it  first  appealed.  ' 
There  is  one  sense  in  which  it  is 
still  revolutionary  an.'l  pi  ubably  will  . 
remain  so  forever,  and  that  is  in  the  | 
successful  union  of  form,  suVrject  and 
emotion.  Such  a union  is  always 
revolutionai^,  because  it  is  so  seldou. 
achieved.  Gluck’s  achievement  is 
especially  great  because  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  means  and  the  very 
restricted  musical  forms  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  The  aria  in  which 
Orfeo  bewails  his  loss  of  Eurydice 
Is  as  restricted  in  form  as  a hymn 
tunc,  yet  Gluck  managed  to  pour  into 
this  circumscribed  mould  the  most 
noble  grief,  the  most  unmitigated 
sorrow,  imaginable.  Every  melody  in 
the  work,  every  aria,  every  orchestral 
interlude  and  chorus,  is  a tnumph  of 
genius  over  the  restrictions  of  foim. 
Yet  you  never  feel  the  restriction 
and  accept  the  form  as  the  only  pos- 
sible one. 

Queena  Mario,  Ethel  Hayden  and 
Merle  Alloock  were  the  soloists  at 
yesterday’s  performance.  The  three 
voices  seemed  exactly  of  the  right 
quality  for  the  music.  Yet  the  fine 
taste  "and  restraint  with  which  they 
sang  were  due  in  no  small  part  to 
Mr.  Budanzky’s  watchfulnes.s  agtiinst 
exaggeration  of  feeling.  The  orches- 
tra played  beautifully  and  the  chorus 
was  just  right.  The  Friends  of  Music 
have  good  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
themselves. 


Her  “Costume  Recital  for!  QVATION  TO  MISCHA  ELMAN 

Young  and  Old”  at  Bijou  Only  I^st  ni&ht  brought  Mischa  Elman  to, 

Mildly  Diverting  Carnegie  Hall  in  his  first  recital  of 

(Reprinted  from  vesterdayS  late  editions)  season,  and  in  consequence  there 

tvYat  imiflessed  as  rather  an  unjusti-  ^^j^^^  ^ crowd  to  fill  the  audi- 

tt.y*cSh."  L“'h,r.‘««'ito,l„n.  .nd  .«»py.ll  b.t  . few  Inch.., 

?C"  Yo«:?l“'A‘«elSny  Elm.p'.i 

at  the  Bijou  Theater  yesterday  after- 1 caliber  is  not  an  occasion 

noon  At  first  the  entertainment  ap-  son  or  meticulous  analysis  of  technique. 

oarentlv  consisted  of  an  interminable  [The  fact  that  he  can  and  does  randgrar  tiermaim  ^ c 

intermission  only  slightly  mitigated  byito  vast  and  deep  enjoyment  his  Tannhaeuser  

the  pTayi^g  of  an  Ampico,  which,  how-  thousand  hearers  is  the  how  he  wolf^  ! 

ever  interesting,  was  not  what  one  ;does  it  is  another  affair.  His  absolute  | I, ^ Carl  Schlegei 

came  to  hear.  Eventually,  then.  Miss  mastery  of  his  instrument  (and  inci-  Heim-lch  ■win'  am''G^stHson 

Viertels  reappeared,  clad  in  a rainbow  dentally  what  an  instrument  it  >s.)  is  Relnmar Lritza 

i„vi,y,u,r  «od  ;o.+„Wi<=hprl.  T.ast  n ffht  the  rounded 


Mme.  .ITeritia  in  ■■xannnacuser.  ' 

TANNHAEUSER.  a musical  drama  In  three 
acts  and  four  scenes.  J® 

music  by  Richard  Wagner.  At  tlie  Metro  ■ 
polltan  Opera  House.  . R-nrter  i 

Landgraf  Hermann  T?,',phfr 


word  was  missed.  If  her  efforts  were  the  Fargo  movement  oi  "um-. 
perhaps  overyouthful  and  ingenuous  B major  Sonata.  The  flexibility  and 
»o  please  inordinately  the  children  fluency  of  his 

•there  some  of  the  grown-ups  can  be  short  movements  of  the  Bach  u minor 
safd  to  have  found  it  moM  diverting.  Partita,  the  perfection  of  his  spiccato. 
What  the  portion  of  the  program  en-  called  forth  involuntary  cries 
titled  “Now  We  Dance!”  may  have  di-  and  “Bravo!”  from  rapt  individuals 
vulged,  enforced  absence  made  it  im-  The  program  contaHned  no  noveltms. 
possible  to  say.  The  accompaniments  The  first  two  offerings  were  followed 
were  well  played  by  Hanna  Melicov  by  the  A major  Concerto  of  baint- 
At  Aeolian  Hall  arj  afternoon  reci-  Saens,  and  a final  group  comprising 
: tal  of  more  serious  matter  was  in  Ysaye,  Grasse  and  Paganini,  the  i - 
■ progress,  with  the  first  appearance  miliar  “I  Palpiti  holding  the  audience 
this  season  of  Mischa-Leon,  Danish  enthralled.  Encores  were  granted  after 
tenor  and  composer.  That  Mr.  Leon  the  last  three  groups,  and  in  gene^us 
I — . -..—A  .imp  ,i-,iiiyp/i  +ko  pr,prntic  profusion  at  the  end.  M.  vv. 


: has  at  some  time  walked  the  operatic 
boards  is  obvious  in  his  talent  for 
, discovering  and  projecting  the  draiir 
: of  everything  he  sings,  no  matter  ho' 

■ minute.  His  vocal  instrument  is  no 
quite  so  perfectly  keyed  as  his  im 
agination  to  his  happiest  mood  of  deli 
cate  imagery,  its  texture  seeminf 
rather  heavy  and  almost  gruff  a1 
' times;  but  it  served  him  well  in  the 
warmest  ardors  of  his  German  group. 
An  unusual  and  interesting  program 
:.f  characteristic  songs  in  French, 
Spanish,  German  and  Scandinavian 
gave  pleasure  to  a small  but  intensely 
appreciative  audience.  Kurt  Schindler 
was  at  the  piano.  M.  W 


The  Society  of  Music  is  not  an  easy 
name  to  live  up  to.  and  there  are  times 
when  it  is  possible  to  question  their 
assumption  of  so  broad  a title  B 
the  society’s  presentation  of  Gluck  s 
-orfeo”  in  concert  form  at  Town  Hall 

yesterday  was  so 

act.  The  mere  production 
neglected  a masterwork  would  in  it- 
self be  Irthy  of  the  S-titude  of^he 
community.  But  y^^^erday  t^ 

■a  grqut  deal  more  tu  be  tnankful  toi 
li  np.vformance  .was  as  pe* 


REINALD  WERRENRATHSlNGSijj;^^^°^^^X^i^^i^^^^ 

Af  excellent  solo  voices,  an  adequ-u- 

U..  .K.1  »<■ 

a superb  conductor  “uld  make  _iL 
aav  nne  listening  to  Ogso  > 


Baritone  Gives- a Program  of  Amer- 
ican Composers  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Reinald  Werrenrath.  baritone,  gave  a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  m 
Carnegie  Hall.  Hm  program  was  coni- 
puiin'l  ■■!  of  a group  of  song.s  by  Biigo  , 
Wolf,  which  the  singer  interpreted  with 
c.eal  ■•ideq-.mev  and  customary  intel- j, 
lig^ney:  e group  of  Ojibway  Indian!; 

' melodier.  anange.l  by  Arthur  Whiting;  p 

■ a group  of  Engli.Gi  ballad.s,  in  arrange-  i 

■ ’ments  by  Howard  Fisher.  B^^e  K 
Hatton,  Yvonne  Dore,  ano  a g rpL-ge 
ree.mt  American  songs. 

RMer-  ” Henrv  K.  Sachs;  ' In  the  Time 
* ;t  ;Satfron  .Moons,”  Alice  Barnett;  T.ie  ; 

1 Bride  of  Lebanon.’;  1 

, "At  Starlight  Time  j 

‘'Gungha  Din,”  Charles  O.  bpros,..  | 

These  song.s  were  . Tneyi 

I contra.st  an<;  sequence  of  material,  they: 
I provided  tlie  audience  witli  ^ ' 

' luffi-dent  novelty  to  eur^ 

and  ::.e  in-ger  wu.h  fresh  oppoi  , unities 

for  the  .1,  pl.v  of  his 
e tl'  e a?t.  Xoi  many  creatl  '■  tnkn  .. 

; - ..  r.ti  V write  songs  that  meae- 

.V./  'm,  to  Hugo  wolfs  ••Bll.rol.f.  or 
, .,f  hi:  < r .atioms.  but  Mr.  < ii  n- 

-a-h  showed  that  eompo.s-  i.s  i;  Amenta 
today  are  producing  m a "mi'h 
ofter  original  mannm  idea.,  of  then 
, own  an<’  laying  the  foiindal.ons  ....  a 
r,  .;  ifal  "uturo  approaching. 
d!rn<e  wa  of  good  size.  Responding 
to  it;  applau.se,  the  singer  rep.-atel 
certain  ; or.g  : and  added  to  his  progra--. 


Any  one  listening  to  J®®' 

terday  would  have  ’oeen  to 

learn  that  the  opera 

a daring  innovation  wnen  ‘t  | 

AAsred  in  Vienna  m 1762.  -A-s  a , 

ter  of  fact.  Gluck  wrote  “Orfeo  as  a j 
gesture  of  defiance  agam-st  the  P^e  y-  . 

fied  Italian  opera  then  in 

rv»/->rsA  than.  2i  century 
as  Wagner,  more  than 

later  rebcil&u  a»a'Utsu  -oc.  thp 

i oper;  Of  which  Meyerbeer  was  the 

’^^That  the  fate  of  the  revolutionists 

,A\¥i?most  often  a -d^one^was 
exemplified  yester  ay  f.^rnelius’s 

polltan  as  the  r-lval  oE^Cojn^_ 

«K1  -.cm.  n,o 

:Zrt  o.  a 
when  tlie  theoin.s 

came  the  intrin.sic  merit 

to  s.and  oi  ‘^all  V yesterday, 

of  the  music  ^cad  and 

with  the  oivgtnai  quar 


Lester  Donahue's  Recital. 

The  ^ano  helrf 

Hays  .Hammond^^  Jr., 

ltrent.‘lnrm"rm°ore  justice  was  done  | 
! 'new”'pedal.  by  means  of  which  | 

! sonority  an^  du^f'^Hei  arthe  wUl 
prornored  ^and^^e^^^  ,,.^3  «"’P‘°^"'^rhis 

mention  only  ^'^'ac^h  l^ariations  on 
^Welnlm  Klagem” ' a Chopin  group  ^n- 


TliC  duierence  - rtiTOf» 

- 

unintentional  y.  disclosed  > 

i'=^il^k4rs:r 

minor  prelude  *>ad  a fine 

the  new  device. ^ttne  wp  gonority 

KToUl-tl"  A cbord.  Ag^am 

tcLrro^whith"neTd  a1,  the  organ  tone 
that  the  judicious  em- 

LsVs  exquisite  Piece.oMmprw^^^ 

aPPrwria 

W^otr- 

tlons  performed  ..-ngeg.  In  a 

lustrate  the  inventor  P mstlfied  con- 


buried  long  ago,  the  ^ particularly  susvi....-- 

"1...  vm-  mu. 


RICHARD  BONELU  WINS 
^vir^  SUCCESS  IN  OPERA 

CHICAGO,  Nov.-  9.— A new  star  iia^ 

■risen  in  the  musical  firmanr  n'  in  the 
person  of  Richard  Bontlli.  wh:'  yester- 
day afternoon  made  his  initial  tow  with 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  and 
was  immediately  acclaimed  as  “a  fine, 
new,  mature  American  baritone,  capa- 
ble, apparently,  of  bringing  .something 
Intresting  to  any  i'61e  the  company 
wishes  to  entrust  to  his  adept  treat- 
ment.” 

Bonelli  made  his  d^tut  as  Germont  Sr. 

In  “La  Tr.aviata.”  his  as.sociates  being 
Claudia  M'lzio  and  Antonio  Corti.-,.  Bo- 
nelli, who  met  with  a most  cordial  re-  ' 
ception,  is  described  bj'  one  of  the  critics 
es  possessed  of  “a  full  and  beautiful 
baritone,  which  inclines  more  to  the 
bass  quality  than  to  ther  golden  bloom  : 
of  the  famo'us  lta>ian  sort  of  which  the  i 
Auditorium  forces  l^ave  so  long  stood  ^ 

In  pitiful  need.  But  Bonelli’s  voice  has  ■ 
an  upper  range  of  beauty  and  extremely  . 
sound  texture,  and  if  he  sustains  the 
quality  of  Sunday’s  work  throughout  the 
seu.ion  there  will  be  no  cause  to  bemoan 
the  .laleffis  and  Stracciaris  of  the  past. 
Bonei.i  has  a fine  vocal  sense,  a good 
style  1 <r  one  of  the  most  elegant  o.  bari- 
tone parts,  and  an  amply  imaginative 
sen.se  of  the  stage.  His  portrait  of  the 
I juer  Germont  ,was  as  exc  llent  vocally 
and  as  well  drawn  dramatically  as  one 
Ceu’d  a.sk  it  to  be.” 

Bonelli  s next  appearance  wjth  me 
Chicago  O,  era  Company  will  be  on 
Thur.sday  n'ght  when  with  Muzio  and 
Homer  lie  will  sing  in  “11  Trovatore. 

It  is  repoi-ted  here  that  Bonelli  has 
been  aproaclied  with  a view  to  singing 
a contract  v.ith  Schipa  for  a season  in  j 
Italy  next  Summer.  1 

ESTHER  DALE  SINGS.  , 

American  Soprano  Gives  a Success-  i 
ful  Recital  at  Carnegie  Hall.  G 

Esther  Dale,  American  soprano,  gave 
a suoces.sful  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening.  She  was  in  good  voice  and 
proved  her  worth  as  a singer  in  an  air 
from  Handef's  “.Me'sandro.”  negotiat- 
ing the  long  runs  with  ease  and  clear- 
ness. The  three  Shakespearean  songs 
by  Ca-stelnuovo  Todesco.  though  not 
without  some  approach  to  melody,  were 
far  from  being  ideal  vehicles  for  the 
great  English  writer’s  poefry.  The  sim- 
plicity of  an  English  air  would  seen(i 
to  suit  them  better. 

Miss  Dale  then  turned  to  the  flMd  of 
the  German  lieder  amj  songs  of  Spain 
or  Latin-Amerlca : one  of  them,  the  Ar- 
gentinian folk.song  "VidalUa,”  is  pop- 
ular  in  the  land  whence  it  came.  The 
singer  ended  her  program  with  a group 
of  songs  in  English.  In  all  she  did 
Miss  Dale  displayed  a . tuneful  agree- 
able sopr.ano  and  a bright,  wholesome 
personality,  and  her  audience  evinced 
much  pleasure.  John  Doane  was  at  the 
piano. 

three  APPEAR  uTRECITAL. 

1 t,  (vW 

Ruth  Kemper  and  Messrs.  Loesser  , 
and  Hess  at  New  Steinway  Hall,  j 
The  first  public  recital  in  the  new 
Steinway  Hall  was  given  last  evening  j 
by  Ruth  Kemper,  violinist ; Arthur  . 
Loesser,  pianist,  and  Henry  Holden  j 
Huss,  composer  and  pianist.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  sonatas  by  Beethoven, 
Saint-Saens  and  Mr.  Huss.  The  name 
of  Huss  has  been  associated  with  the 
Steinway  studios  for  more  t?L' 

years,  so  that  It  was  very  appropriate 
that  one  of  Mr.  Huss's  own  composition^ 

I should  be  played  at  tlie  first  public  le- 
cltal.  His  sorata  in  G minor  in  three 
movements  would  not  he  called 
tionai  y now ; it  Is  too  ^’®“hctl^nielodf^ 
ous  and  pleasing  for  that.  . - 

movement  is  ITcwmg  and  rh>-thmi<N  the 
second  an  andante'  played  P j° 

naturally  delighttiil  and  ^rac  t M and  is 
the  be=t  part  of  tlie  work , the  third 
^oar^'y  worthy  o be 
sociatod  with  the  first  two.  A B-'s  Kern  1 
pV  and  Mr.  Huss,  playing  with  , 

hilt  understanding,  were  recad. -.4  lit  t.ie 

Dw^n‘Kcmp4-v  and  Mr.  lAjesser  joined 
forces  in  Beethoven'.44  S3  flat  ''Ph-ta  an4l 
!n  S.aint-Saiins'.s  first  sonata.  Tins 
Kempiir’s  ma.stery  cf  instrum  nt 

mad.i  this  an  easy  task  aUfi  s he  ivas 
seconded  by  Mr.  Loesser  at  the  piano. 

Recital  by  M-  Hunter. 

Several  hundred  students  attended  the 
1 1 ,»r4  vsteday  in  the  audltonumi 

recital  Mlchacf-  Press 

of  Hunter  Colle.-c  by  progr.anii, 

viollnkst  hnd  comp  ^ .'i-n-j  .inne"; 

began  MemhUsehni 

by  \ itali.  kp..  r,ilU4wlng  V i men 

.■  mcerto  and  th-^  I'r4's.s  hin.j 

mimb4'ra,  aiT  f-ftninn-sr-.i.-.'.”  auh 


'■■T!ic  Cirtkoo.’ 


Mm.x  'i-ibell.'  V^j 
■G7.==4!41i  r.i.mist  of  note,  as-) 


RALPH  LEOPOLD’S  OVAiiuN.  1 

pianist  Rediscovers  Dohnanyl,  the  i 
Composer,  at  His  Recital.  | 

Halpli  I.oopiilil.  In  discovering  unox-  . 
'pcctod  tonnl  powers  on  lilj;  own  account  , 
n.s  rslnlst  at  the  Town  I"  ill  lust  night.  | 
performed  turtl.er  aervli  o In  rodl.scov-  . 
erlng  the  pjiinist-eomposor  Krnst  Doh-  I 
nanyl,  now  nctive  ii.s  on  orchestral  con-  j 
du  ti.r  Ir.  N.-.v  York.  Not  only  was  the' 
American  player  curdiully  greeted,  but 
In  tin  Hun.-tarlan’.-i  \mhuckneyed  music 
he  c irned  nn  ovation.  I.eopold  pref- 

aced wltli  th:  e.'  erowneil  heads  of  ro- 
mance—-Mendelssohn.  .Sclnimann,  Brahms  i 
—his  present-day  group  of  "Four  Khap- 
sod  es."  op.  11.  by  Dohnanyl. 

There  was  no  gainsaying  the  G-mlnor's 
originality,  set  off  rg.vlnst  the  later  K- 
sharp  minor's  Id.sztlan  flavor;  yet  here, 
too.  Dohnmyrs  melodh-  vein  supplied 
s>ngllko  cadences  of  lyric  chaim.  A 
third  number.  In  plain  f major,  with 
prism  flushes  of  ehromatle  ornamenta- 
tion. brought  down  thi  houn'  and  could 
h ve  been  rep  .1  tad  (n  the  fourth  ami 
'ast.  E fl.at  .'.nd  a^in  minor,  a full- 
ehorded.  kep  boa  rd-soai  chin  g,  harmony- 
exploring  affair,  carrie.l  rather  a thought 
o'  R ehmaninoff’s  dO' p bell-toned  pre- 
li'.'les.  The  playai'  adtL-'d  pieces  from 
Sertabin  and  Deb'i-=5V.  his  own  vers  on 
. of  Wagner's  "Slagftled”  forest  sounds 
and  the  T haikoVskj- -Grainger  "Wlatz 
of  ‘Flowers.” 

Ritz  Quartet  Wins  Song  'Contest.  | 

, The  Rltz  Quartet,  from  the  Casa  L<o- 
pez  were  w-lnners  of  the  first  day's 
singing  contest  yesterday,  when  a thou- 
sand listeners  at  'VYanamaker’s  and 
many  more  by  radio  greeted 'the  start  of 
a week's  “Carnival  of^Closc  Harmony.” 
One  Incident  of  the  opening  day  .was 
the  singing  of  "Sweet  Adeline”  by  John 
n irnes  Wells,  the  concert  singer,  and 
11  iw.arrV  Marsh  of  "The  Student  Prince” 
as  tenors:  with  SIgmunfl  Spaeth  as  first 
h iss  and  Reinald  Werrenrath  at  second. 
F'our  promised  guests  of  honor,  ad  qua- 
tet  averaging  87  years,  or  ;150  in  com- 
bliiCKl  total  ages,  were  at  the  last  mo- 
m-  nb  unable  to  make  the  Journey  down- 
l . .\  n from  an  old  itien’s  home  In  the 
^anx.  / /i  ..  . 

g Last  night’s  perforaance  of  "Tann- 
h&user,”  except  for  Mme.  Jeritza's 
beautiful  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Whitehill’s 
nobly  sung  and  acted  Wolfram,  was  not 
a distinguished  one.  Mme.  Matzenauer 
is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  Venuses, 
and  Mr.  Taucher,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  of  the  season  as  the  back- 
sliding minstrel,  did  not  disappoint  us 
by  singing  better  than  we  thought  he 
would. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  seemed  to  be  annoyed 
with  the  score,  for  he  conducted  the 
first  part  of  it  as  if  he  were  anxious 
to  get  the  music  out  of  the  way  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  have  seldom 
heard  so  mechanical,  so  rigidly  unin- 
flected a reading  of  the  marvelous 
Bacchanale  as  Mr.  Bodanzky  vouchsafed 
to  Us  last  night.  We  fear  that  the 
only  parts  of  “Tannhauser”  that  he 
really  likes  are  the  parts  that  Wagner 
wished  he  could  rewrite. 


question  bolls  down  again  — 

fundamental  Is.-iuc : Ha.s  the  composer 
written  good  music? 

This  quartet  has  Ideas,  encountered 
notably  In  the  beginning  of  the  first 
movement  and  the  slow  movement  and 
measures  of  the  finale.  Tt.  Is  short  and 
■'ompaet  In  material.  The  first  move- 
ment Is  distinguished  by  Its  conel.senes.s 
with  the  Introduction  as  the  part  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  slow  movement 
has  the  greatest  musical  value.  Thl."! 


// 


/fi/' 


By  OIjIN  DOWNES. 


The  Flonialey  Quartet, 

The  Flonzaley  String  Quartet,  with  a 
new  viola  player,  gave  the  first  of  its 
three  New  York  concerts  of  the  season 
last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  new- 
comer to  the  quartet  is  Nicolas  Molda- 
van.  previously  known  as  viola  of  the 
Harmatl  and  the  Elman  quartets,  a 
player  of  fine  capacities  and  with  an 
experienced  sense  of  ensemble.  The 
presence  of  Mr.  Moldavan  was  felt  in 
the  verj’  submergence  of  .his  individu- 
ality. The  playing  of  the  Flonzaleys 
was  • distinguished  by  a finer  balance 
of  tone  and  also  better  intonation  than 
occasions  that  can  be  remembered  from 
last  Winter.  There  was  evidence  that 
this  fact  was  due  In  some  measure  to 
the  presence  of  the  modest  and  excellent 
musician  who  has  lately  Joined  its  ranks. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  Mozart 
quartet  in  C major  (K  465)  : a new 
quartet,  op.  37.  of  Karol  Szymanowski, 
composed  In  1917.  awarded  a prize  by 
the  Polish  Ministry  of  Instruction  in 
1922,  but  heard  on  this  occasion  for  the 
first  time  In  America,  and  Schumann's 
A minor  quartet,  op.  41  No.  1.  The  | 
Szymanowski  quartet  is  in  three  move- 
ments. The  last  movement  was  written  ; 
in  four  keys,  a different  key  for  each 
of  the  solo  Instruments.  The  ’cello  is 
In  C,  the  viola  In  E-flat.  the  second 
violin  In  F.  and  the  first  violin  In  A 
i major.  This  sounds  on  the  face  of  It 
i alarming.  The  audience  prepared  for 
the  worst.  The  event  proved,  however, 
that  other  composers  have  written  In 
as  modern  a manner,  with  as  hair-rais- 
ing effect  a.s  Mr.  Szymanowski,  by 
keeping  to  one  signature  at  a time  and 
■ writing  in  the  estranging  sharps  and 
' flats. 

The  experiments  of  Mn  Szymanowski 
In  polytonality  need  not  detain  us. 
Polylonallty  was  newer  in  1917  than  it 
1b  today,  and  much  more  impressive. 


finale  Is  a movement  of  considerable 
animation  and  humor.  J*’® 
not  Impress  as  a work  of 
splratioa  or  sustained  .strength  of  work- 
manship ; but  the  quartet  has  a dlrcot- 
ness  and  a plangency  of  Ideos  hlch 
it  well  worth  h.  liearing. 

The  music  of  Mozart  was  as  a trans- 
parent  sprlnk  of  melody  and  of  form 
filled  with  genius  and  feeling.  Schu- 
mann’s music  may  be  less  exalted,  b t 
It  Is  very  warmly  and  beautifully  hu 
man.  Both  the.se  works  were  played 
with  the  technical  proficiency  long  since 
expected  of  them  and  with  a unified  un- 
derstanding of  the  composer.  The  audi- 
ence was  a large  one  and  Its  applause 
was  enthusiastic. 

STONY  POINT  SINGERS 

The  Stony  Point  Ensemble,  which  is 
spreading  to  more  than  a hundred  cities  1 
between  here  and  the  Pacific  Coast  it. 
first  fruits  of  novel  musical  enterprise 
in  the  near  Highlands  of  New  York 
State,  sang  for  the  first  time  In  this  city 
last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Fifty  vocal  artists-selt-namea 
“music’s  melting  pot' ’-Included  repre- 
sentatives of  a dozen  States  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  of  Ireland,  lUly.  Germany. 
Russia  and  Java.  Deep-toned  bassos, 
who  came  here  with  Conductor  Alexan- 
der Koshets  in  the  Ukrainian  Chorus, 
were  with  four  exceptions  already  nat- 
arallzed  citizens  of  America. 

An  audience  as  considerable  in  num- 
bers as  in  social  prestige  greeted  the 
ensemble,  which  was  heard  first  in  Rus- 
sian Easter  and  Christmas  songs,  and 
later  In  the  Metropolitan's  orchestra  pit, 
as^the  human  "instruments 
inff  the.  well-known  American  dancer. 

I TVTniid  Allan,  In  Joseph  Acht'O’i  s new 
harmonies  to  “Salome’s  Dance’ 

' the  “Funeral  March”  of/Chopin.  In  ad- 
dWon  toTovel  lighting  of  th^e  epmodes 
the  so-called  Clavilux  was  “played  by 
ThomarwWd  in  silent  solo  on  a 
Screen  approaching  -m  size  the  great 

opera  house  proscenium. 

It  was  to  those  engaged  m this  per 
foTTtirnce  and  to  some  others  concerned 
1n™  uild?ngof  Stony  Point's  Institute 
of  Operatic  Art  something  of  a-  ^ealiza-  j 
tlon  of  a dream.  No  Rip  Van  Winkle  s 
dream,  no  exploit  of  “Mad  Anthony 
Wayne,  was  this  latest  venture  from 
New  York's  historic  river. 

Miss  Allan’s  reappearance--her  fitst  m 
ninp  vears — was  of  interest  to  a late 
arHvInr  house.  Still  beautiful  and 
graceful  in  form  and  movement,  she 
‘ eave  “interpretations  such  as  her  ad 
I mirers  have  known  since  the  San 
cisco  artist’s  Berlin  d6but  in  1907.  Leah 
Horne  of  Cleveland  was  \he  unseen  and 
unnamed  soprano  soloist  m Chopm  s 

^Dina'  Bogatyreva.  native 
and  now  an  American,  was  the  leading 
contralto  of  an  instantly  encored  Rus- 
sian lullaby.  Oda  Tallys  in  an  air  from 
“Le  Cid”  and  Benno  Rablnoff  in  violin 
solos  had  individual  places  on  the  pro- 
gram. which  closed  with  Miss  All^  s 
' “American  Indian  Allegorj^  an^  Mr. 

I Koshetz's  folksongs  from  the  French, 
German,  Scotch  and  American  negro 
originals.  _ 

Last  night  fiiey  presented  ivaroi 
Szymanowski’s  C Major  Quartet  op. 
37,  for  the  first’  time  in  America. 
Szymanowiski  is  one  of  the  large 
group  of  moderns  who  In  the  pa.st  has 
achieved  moments  of  expressive  music 
along  with  longer  intervals  of  baf- 
fling crudities.  Last  year  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  and  Mr.  Kochansky 
introduced  his  violin  concerto,  in 
which  the  crudities  were  given  .to  the 
violin  and  the  expressive  music  to  the 
orchestra.  The  quartet  played  last 
night  seemed  to  me  Inferior  to  the 
concerto. 

When  ugly  and  unreasonable  and 
aimless  discords  are  played  by  an 
orchestra  the  effect  1s  not  half  so 
bad  as  the  same  discords  played  by 
four  stringed  Instruments.  A com- 
poser can  get  away  tvith  a great  deal 
by  using  ma.sses  of  strings,  brass  and 
percussion,  but  two  violins,  a viola 
and  cello  can  only  accentuate  deliber- 
ate ugliness  and  poverty  of  invention. 

The  second  movement,  labelled 
Andantino  Semplice  (In  Modo  d’Una 
Canzone)  on  the  program,  seemed 
written  with  a studied  simplicity  and 
contained  beautiful  fragments.  But 
in  mo.st  modern  music  what  Is  simply  j 
a lull  in  the  general  melee  Is  so  grate-  ) 
ful  to  tlie  tired  oar  that  the  most  ,■ 
commonplace  pa.ssages  scorn  beautiful. 
The  la.st  movement  was  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  Allegretto  in 
Beethoven’s  F major  Quartet,  op.  59. 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet  maHe  ilt  fir*4 
appearaaeo  of  the  '■.'ason  lait  night  at 
Aeolian  Hall  with  iU  three  original 
membem-  Me»»ri<.  Helti,  I’oehon  aiia 
d'Archainheau-  and  ila  new  viola 
player,  Nicholnii  Moldavan,  well  known 
here  as  a player  of  charn'oer  music. 
Betweon  quarteta  by  Mozart  and  Schu- 
i mann  they  offered  a novelty,  Karol 
I Szymanowski’s  quartet.  Op.  37,  com  • 
' posed  in  1917,  winner  in  1922  of  the] 
■first  prize  in  the  competition  of  the  i 
'Polish  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
. and  first  performed  in  Warsaw  in 
March,  1924.  Consisting  of  three  move- 
' nients,  the  first  of  modorato  length  and  ; 


There  are  three  movements,  the 
flr.st  an  allegro  preceded  by  a slow 
introduction,  the  second  a contablle 
In  .song  style  (“In  modo  d’una  can- 
zone") and  the  finale  a "scherzando 
alia  burlosca.”  According  to  the 
printed  page  the  burlcaca  finds  the 
four  Instruments  performing  in  four 
(Ufferent  keys,  a triumphant  feat  in 
polytonality  as  apiilied  to  the  string 
. quartet  form. 

The  composition  is  good,  but  not 
impressive.  It  is  generally  short 
breathed.  Its  melodic  phrases  arc 
brief  and  suggest  but  little  expansion 
or  exfoliation  to  the  composer.  The 
first  movement  is  canonical  enough  in 
form  and  is  conspicuous  chiefly  for 
effects  in  dispersed  harmony.  Some 
of  these  sound  for  the  moment  ad- 
venturous, but  adventure  is  not  nec- 
essarily a noteworthy  achievement  in 
art. 

To  .start  the  first  violin  at  the  top 
of  its  scale,  the  cello  near  the  bottom 
and  the  other  two  at  considerable  in- 
ter'vals  between  arrlve.s  nowhere  in 
particular,  except  at  strangeness  of 
-sound.  One  can  accomplish  similar  j 
results  ih  orchestration  by  writing  for 
piefolo  and  bassoon,  as  Mr.  Meyer- 
beer sometimes  did  when  he  had  noth- 
ing in  /particular  to  say  and  wished 
to  focus  your  attention  on  the  mapner 
of  his  saying  it. 

Mr.  Szymanowski's  short  canzone 
has  beauty,  though  of  no  unforgettable 
lype.  It  sound's  well  and  fades  from 
1 tiic  memory.  The  burlesca  is  a clev- 
erly made  scherzo  with  several  of  the 
venerable  tricks  of  its  species.  As  for 
ihe  polytonality,  it  exists  largely  on 
paper.  Four  keys  do  not  a discord 
make  nor  inky  bars  a page,  to  take 
liberties  with  the  excellent  Mr.  Love- 
lace. There  aro  only  a few  passages 
in  which  the  dissonances  thrust  them- 
selves compellingly  upon  the  ear.  For 
the  most  part  they  roar  as  gently 
as  sucking  doves.  And  there  are  many 
chords  as  old  as  I^alestrlna. 

In  all  three  parts  of  the  quartet 
there  are  bits  of  good  ^vritlng  for  the 
instruments,  bits  which  utilize  their 
tonal  characteristics  and  contrast  their 
voices  in'  well  chosen  repetitions  of 
melodic  fragments.  The  whole  is  the 
r 1-cation  Qf  a musician  of  talent,  who 
in  this  particular  instance  showed  less 
invention  than  Ingenuity. 

The  quartet  won  a prize  and'  1- 
sounds  like  a prize  work.  But  while 
it  sometimes  makes  approaches  to 
revelation  it  never  quite  reaches  the 
"oai.  It  43  workmanlike,  ardent  and 
interesting.  But  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  doubt  that  it  will  assume 
a prominent  place  in  Uie  repertory  of 
the  Flonzaley  quartet.  It  was  not  per- 
formed with  the  impeccable  smooth- 
ness which  we  have  learned  to  expect 
in  the  playing  of  this  organization. 


i Mi-js  I'c;7i^ldson,  Violinist, 
j In  i"*."  "i  Recital  Here 


Hlldngard  Donaldton’a  Recital 

lIlldoKHicl  Donalil-.un.  h youn*  vlolb 
of  Bcrloua  Intentlomi.  gave  a recital 
Aeolian  Hall  j imlcrflay  afternoon.  • 
Mhowinl  re.Htralnt  In  the  selection  ol 
program  In  which  three  compo*ers.  i 
only  three,  were  featured.  A chacoi 
by  Vltallf.  at  the  beginning,  went 
little  roughly,  but  In  Chauaao 
•Po«me“  ehe  played  with  a 
of  the  lyric  nature  of  the  episode.  wi 
more  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  i 
platform.  Miss  Donaldson  will  give 
good  account  of  herself.  Ralph  Llnsi 
: wo-s  at  the  piano. 


Miss  Richter’s  Light  Bongs  Best. 
Marshall  Richter,  a soprano,  who 
gave  a recital  at  Town  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  has  the.  heaven-sent  gift  ot 
comedy,  though  Bhe  may  not 
that  fact.  If  Miss  Richter  would  tuim 
to  the  pursuit  of  musical  comedy  »h‘- 
might  find  a fortune  In  'u-r^hands. 
The  lighter  numbers  she  sang  were  Jus 
the  ones  that  caught  the  attention. 

f Miss  Leslie  in  Recital. 

jliss  Grace  Leflile.  contralto,  who 
made  her  debut  here  two  seasons  ago 
appeared  in  Town  Hall  last  night 
‘Walter  Golde  as  accompanist.  b* - 
used  her  powerful  rich  voice  ■n-. 

skill  in  German.  Polish, 


average 

French 


crenel,  ami  American  .songs.  filUng 
the  third  number  with  ’’ | 

“L’ingrato  m'itbhcndona'’  from  The, 
pr’ophet."  Two  beautiful  songs. 

rNagucre"  and  "La  Nonne  by  a ® 
rowski!  aroused  unusual  a tentiom 
The  glhKe®  gave  them  with  admirable 
Understanding  of  mood.  J ^ 

Grace  Leslie,  contralto,  singii.g  at  I 
Town  Hall,  shoved  .a  voice  notab.y  m-| 
. creased  over  last  season  in  volume  end  , 
i range.  It  had  yesterday  ample  size 
land  resonance,  bit  was  not  always. 

u.sed  to  best  advantage:  there  was  some  i 
1 oiiirht  vibrato,  while  Miss  Leslie 
showed  expressive  ability  in  sonm  num- 
bers.  and  sang  ono  or  two  Owhe.b  wiin 
but  little  expression,  in  -what 
a rather  tentative  manner.  Besides 
German,  French.  ' 


whicn  me  secoiu,, 
dramatic  and  very  effective. 

Golde  was  the  accompanist. 

Hildegard  Donaldson,  an  earne.st 
young  violinist,  gave  a recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday,  presenting  a 
program  of  ViUU,  Chausson  and 
Saint- Saons.  She  gave  evidence  of 
sincere  and  earnest  study,  playing 
with  fine  intent.  If  she  was  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  Inflexible,  it 
might  be  cxcu.scd  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  oncentrating  deeply  and  that 
the  program  she  selected  was  one  that  I 
might  well  have  taxed  a more  experl-  | 
cncod  performer.  Ralph  Linsley  ap-  , 
peared  at  the  piano  for  her  and  ■ 
plaved  with  enviable  feeling.  ; 

Marshall  Rlghtcr,  who  Is  not  un- 
known over  the  couni  ry  a.s  a concert 
soprano,  appeared  at  the  Town  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  She  gave  a long 
and  varied  program.  Mr.s.  Rlghtcr  s 
voice,  seemed  a bit  worn  and  thin,  al- 
though she  obviously  entertained  her 
audience  when  she  essayed  .a  light 
TCln. 


>■ 


Miss  Hildegarde  Donaldson,  a young 
violinist  from  New  England,  gave  her 
first  recital  here  yesterday  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  player  showed  high  pur- 
pose in  her  program  selections,  which 
consisted  of  but  four  standard  works 
and  all  long  and  dlfflcult,  including 
Oliau.sson's  "Pocme’’  for  a high  light. 
Her  playing  hai'dly  came  up  to  her 
other  artistic  Intents.  Her  tone  was 
capable  of  good  volume  and  rich  qual- 
ity. but  her  general  performance  was 
dUctent  In  individuality  of  .style  and 
technical  finish.  A friendly  aiudlenco 
gave  the  young  violinist  warm  en-  j 
couragoment. 


All  Russian  Program 
By  State  Symphony 

The  important  offering  of  the  all 
itUBslan  program  presented  by  the  ^ 
.qtate  Symphony  Orchestra  in  ( arne-  , 
lie  Hall  last  evening  was  .Sergei  Pro-  . 
kolleff’s  violin  concerto,  played  for  the  ' 
lirst  time  by  Miss  Lea  Luboschutz.  i 
The  rest  of  the  fare  Included  Rach- ' 
manliioff’s  tone  poem.  ‘'Isle,  of  Death." 
.;id  Tschalwowsky's  seldom  hoard 
I'cond  symphony. 

The  first  two  movements  of  Mr. 
I’rokofleff’s  Interesting  and  occaslon- 
:.|lv  Intriguing  concerto— the  andan- 
tino and  an  amusing  scherzo— ought 
to  at  once  stamp  the  composer  as  a 
genius  In  the  elaboration  of  five  finger 
exercises.  Scales  were  handled  about 
:it  the  risk  of  key  and  dissonance; 
fragments  of  scales  were  hurled  from 
lino  Instrument  to  the  other  and  at 
. ach  fresh  onslaught  Mias  Luhoschutz 
rose  triumphant  with  more  broadsides 
.,r  scales  in  half  a dozen  po.sitlons. 
Vnd  Mr.  Prokofieff’s  affection  for  pic- 
colos was  displayed  throughout  the 
composition.  L.ater.'apparently  smil- 
J -en  with  remorse,  the  composer  of- 
I fered  a finale,  distingui.shed  by  a flow 
of  genuine  lyric  melody. 


The  concerto  should  be  he^d  again. 
It  Is  far  from  great  music.  It  is  not 
over-important  music,  but  its  first  im- 
p-ession  imparts  a sense  of  definite 
ch.iracter  and  individuality.  It  is  skil- 
fullv  scored  with  brilliant  and  bizarre 
passages  for  the  solo  instrument,  a 
liberal  and  effective  use  or  harmonu^. 
.and  a final  movement,  in  g^uinely 
contemplative  mood,  woven  with  con- 
siderable beauty. 

Miss  Luboschutz  played  a difficult 
score  with  brilliance  and  a confident 
tone  distinguished  for  its  purity  ol 
accent  and  intonation.  She  was  an 
deal  interpreter  for  the  w-ork,  pre- 
.lentlng  its  many  interesting  points 
with  great  clarity.  , 

>tr.  Dohnanyi's  herculean  labors 
with  his  orchestra  brought  forth  an 
effective  reading  of  Rachmaninoff’s 


the  "tail"  allowed  the  resl*T»  hear  was 
beautiful.  In  his  duet  with  Aida  in  the 
third  act  he  was  again  a delight,  and  ; 
Gustafson  and  Rothler  were  sufficiently 
massive  and  sonorous  as  the  King  and  ^ 

Ramfis.  I 

The  newcomer  in  the  company.  Mario 
Baslola.  established  himself  at  once  in  I 
public  favor.  He  was  a picturesque  and 
graceful  Amonasro,  ■ with  a cleai^  high 
baritone  voice,  which  he  handles  with  pei- 
fect  ease.  It  is  mellow  in  tone  and  most 
pleasing.  Further  appearances  will  be 
awaited.  The  production  is  the  same  spec- 
tacular and  beautiful  one  of  last  year. 


Mabel  Farrar  Recital 
Variety  was  not  lacking  in  the  progranti 
of  Miss  Mabel  Farrar  at  her  violin  recital 
at  the  Town  Hall  last  night.  While  there 

effective  reading  of  Rachmaninou  s,  was 
striking  poem  of  the  isle  of  shadows  represented  by  ^j^ter  ear- i 

and  eternal  darkness.  He  might  have  Beethoven,  there  were  many  g ’ 

■ " tickling  bits  that  were  excellent  likevvise 

in  upholding  recital  standards.  Altogether  j 
the  violinist  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
each  composition,  displaying  a technique 
and  understanding  that  added  to  the  inter- 
est of  her  recital.  In  the  early  part  of 
her  program  she  played  the  Chaconne  o 
Vltall,  a concerto  in  G minor,  by 
and  the  Romance  in  F,  by  Beethoven. 
Then  followed  the  brilliant  gipsy  Piece  Ha 
Gltana"  by  Kreisler.  There  were  also  a 
Lullaby  by  Reger  and  compositions  y 


lavished  even  more  depth  of  color 
and  dark  despair  upon  the  score,  but 
he  accomplished  a great  deal  with 
orchestral  material  which  still  con- 
tains room  for  much  Improvement. 

Panatrope  Demonstrated  i 
Before  Select  Audience  | 

New  Musical  Reproducer  Has  | 
Successful  Tryout  at 
Aeolian  Hall 

The  pantrope,  a new  music-reproduc- 
ing instrument  perfected  by  scientists 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
and  the  General  Electric,  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  and 
the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  com- 
panies, received  a demonstration  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hail  be- 
fore a large  invited  audience.  Besides 
those  heard  via  the  panatrope,  five 
artists  took  part  personally  in  the  mu- 
sical program — Mario  Chamlee,  Metro- 
politan Opera  tenor,  accompanied  by 
Frederic  Persson,  and  the  Elshuco  Trio, 
Messrs.  Giorni,  Kroll  and  MHlleke. 

Speeches  describing  the  principle  and 
the  significance  of  the  new  instrument 
were  made  by  P.  L.  Deutsch.  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Brunswick 
Alfred  N.  Goldsmith,  of  the  Radio  Cor 
poration,  and  C.  W.  Stone^  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  Hr.  Goldsmith 
spoke  from  Washington  by  telephone, 
the  panatrope  amplifying  the  voice. 
George  W.  Case  jr.,  of  the  Brunswick 
company,  introduced  the  speakers. 

As  described  in  the  speeches,  re- 
cording and  reproduction  of  the  sound 
are  made  through  electricity.  In  -he 
usual  phonograph  the  tool  cutting  the 
wax  of  the  original  record  is  moved  by 
the  actual  sound  vibrations,  but  here 
the  sound  is  received  by  a telephone 
transmitter,  which  produces  electric 
currents,  and  these,  amplified  b., 
vacuum  tools,  operate  a most  Precise 
catting  tool.  In  this  a beam  of  light 
1-100  of  ati  inch  square  plays  an  im- 

^°In%eproducing,  the  needle  actuates  a 
Etrip  of  metal,  called  the  electrical 
pick-up,  from  which  electrical  currents: 
pass  through  a vacuum  tuble  amplifier 
and  produce  the  sound  through  a loud  , 
«peaker.  ii  most  of  these  instruments  ^ 
an  lalternating  current  from  the  house  , 
«upply  operates  the  amplifier.  Ine  in 
strument  can  also  be  used  as  a radio.' 
receiver. 

Records  played  were  of  performances 
i,v  Leopold  Godowsky,  pianist;  Albert 
Spalding,  violinist;  Edith  Mason,  so- ; 
p?ano  of  the  Chicago  0P««;  Chandler  , 
(ioldthwaite,  organist,  and  the  Metio- 
politan  Opera  Orchestra,  as  well  as  one  \ 
of  a jazz  orchestra.  Th*  performances 
showed,  it  seemed,  a marked  advance 
over  the  usual  type  of  phonograph, 
while  Dr..  Goldsmith’s  speech  was  am- 
plified with  notable  results. 


Pierne,  Sarasate  and  Boulanger 


LA  VLSTALE,  opera  in  three  acts  and  four 
scenes.  Book  in  French  by  Etienne  Jouy, 
Paris,  1807.  First  Italian  version.  181 1. 
by  Giovanni  Schmidt.  Music  by  Gaaparo 
Luigi  Pacifico  Spontlni.  At  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  . 

Lirlnio Edward  Johnson 

Qiuiia  .’..Rosa  Ponselle 

Cinna  !.. Giuseppe  DeLuca 

Pontifex  Maximus 

The  High  Priestess Margarete  Matzenauer 

A Consul 

Incidental  Dances  by  the  Corps  de  Bailee. 

Conductor,  Tulllo  Serafln. 


Music 


j 


"AWa”  Beautifully  Sung  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House 

Sllsabeth  Rcthberg  was  surtering  irom  a 
•old,  and  unnecessary  excuses  were  made, 
■or  she  sang  above  U at  all  times,  and 
her  glorious  voice  was  superb,  espccialb 
In  that  lovely  romanza  in  the  third  a.  t, 
“O  tJ'.'-ll  Azzuri,”  and  that  melodious,  satis- 
fying music  of  the  duet  with  Kadames. 

Marion  Telva  was  an 
Amnerls,  singing  with  ta.ste  and  fee  ling 
and  in  good  voice.  Marllnelli  fair  ^ 
himself  as  Radames.  He  was  in  capital 
voice  and  as  much  of  "Celeste  Aida  as 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  gave 
last  night  a brilliantly  successful  re- 
vival of  Spontlni' s “La  Vestale.  ’ The 
opera,  over  a hundred  years  old,  was 
mounted  with  the  spaciousness  anl 
pomp  which  usually  characterize  a Met- 
tropolitan  revival.  It  was  ucQmmomy 
well  sung,  and  Rosa  Ponselle,  in  the 
title  r61e,  won  a personal  triumph  richly 
deserved  by  her  vocal  and  Interpretive 
art.  The  audience  was  pleased  and  Im- 
pressed. Probably  no  performance  thus 
far  of  the  season  has  aroused  so  much 

This  Is  believed  to  have  been  the 
performance  of  Sjbontlnl’s  opera  in  New 
■ York.  The  Times  of  last  Sunday,  cit- 
ing several  eminent  authorities,  re- 
marked that  it  would  ''probably’’  be  tlie 
first  performance  in  America.  The  ad- 
verb was  employed  advisedly : the  aftei  - 
math  emphasizes  again  Uie  obscurity 
and  paucity  of  existing  Information 
about  early  American  musical  history. 
Since  last  Sunday  John  Curtis  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  found  in  the 
records  of  the  Philadelphia  Historical  1 
Society  a notice  of  a single  performance  l 
of  “La  Vestale.”  given  In  that  city  by  i 
the  French  Opera  Company  of  New  I 
Orleans,  which  was  evidently  on  tour, 
Oct.  30,  1828.  _ , . 

We  are  Indebted  to  Noel  Strauss,  for- 
merly music  critic  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  now  of  this  city,  for  the  in- 
formation that  “La  Vestale"  was  un- 
questionably given  performances  m 
Orleans  between  1825  and  18-9.  Mr, 
Strauss  has  had  in  his  possession  a pro- 
gram of  one  of  the  performances.  As 
usual,  it  proves  dangerous  to  dl^scuss  tiie 
history  of  any  French  opera  of  the  last 
century  in  America  before  receiwng  full 
and  complete  returns  from  New  Orleans. 

To  proceed  to  matters  less  archaic,  the 
production  of  last  night  proved  signifi-  ■ 
cant  from  several  points  of  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  opera, 
which  had  in  its  day  a vei-y  important 
place  in  the  European  repertory,  should 
have  gone  so  long  ignored  in  America. 
It  is  true  that  the  music  has  marked 
limitations,  but  it  Is  far  better  than  the 
music  of  many  another  work,  younger 
in  years  and  older  in  material  than 
one;  and  for  two  acts  "La  Ve.stale 
Is  fairly  “good  theatre."  Tlie  sheer 
.show  of  the  first  act;  the  genuinely 
dramatic  accents  of  the  second  and  the 
first  scene  of  the  third  should  have  car- 
I rled  the  opera  far.  The  audience  iound 
In  the  music,  despite  its  harmonic  Bat- 
I ness  and  relative  thinness  of  -workman- 
i ship,  genuine  feeling,  genuine  nobility 
and  elevation  of  style.  The  reaction  was 
' spontaneous  and  unmistakable.  Spontlni, 
more  than  a century  after  the  promifere 
of  his  work,  had  stirred  his  auditors. 

Spontlni  benefited  by  what  is  on  the 
whole  an  excellent  libretto.  It  was  the 
work  of  Etienne  Jony,  Joint  author  ot 
Rossini's  "William  Tell."  and  writer  of, 
mam'  other  librettos.  The  book  of  "La| 
Vestal'-’’  was  first  offered  to  Cherubini, 
Wlio  declined  It.  Then  Jotiy,  who  had: 
been  impressed  by  the  musicfel  po*si-i 


bilitles  of  an  earlier  oPc™  of 
offered  him  the  manuscript  which  has 
given  him  his  position  in  the  annals  ot 

ThVplot  of  "La  Vestale"  is  shnple.  but 
me  that  involves  spectacle  and  power- 
ful situations.  It  hinges  upon  the  pas- 
1 iion  of  the  Roman  soldier.  Lucinius. 

; lor  the  maiden  Julia,  . who.  through 
I mine  misunderstanding,  has  becom  . 
luring  his  absence  at  the  war.s  a Ves- 
tal Virgin.  I.ucinius  only  discovers 
;his  on  his  return  to  the  Capitol,  wher-i 
rulia  is  selected  as  the  virgrln  who  s®®'; 
olace  the  wreath  of  victory  on  the  hea'l 
if  her  erstwhile  lover.  But  in  the  night 
'.uclnlus  comes  to  the  temple  and  urges 
lulia  to  flee.  There  Is  a passionate 
ove  scene,  during  which  the 
iltar,  which  It  Is  Julia  s sacred  ^“ty j-d 
ceep  alive,  dies  away.  Julia  Is  sen- 
enced  to  be  burled  alive;  Luclnlus  tries 
•ainly  to  save  her.  The  moment  of  In- 
erment  draws  near,  when  there  is  a 
bunder  and  a flash  of  lightning  from 
>n  high  which  rekindles  the  f'®me  on 
he  altar  and  signifies  the  will  of  th. 
jods  that  Julia  shall  be  saved  and 
united  with  her  lover.  *1.1' 

Spontlni.  by  the  time  he 
his  most  famous  work,  bad  not  ®Ply  be- 
come master  of  the  f ‘’S 
stvle.  but  had  deepened  and  broadened 
his  own  expression  by  the  .study  of  Mo- 
zart. He  was.  moreover,  a musician  or 
fiery  temperament  and  one  long 
tomed  to  the  theatre. 
only  interesting  for  the  ‘"f'®®"®®® 
went  to  its  making,  but  for  its  Proph- 
ecies of  works  to  come.  It  protes 
to  have  been  a storehouse  for  other 

these  was  Rossini,  who  did  not  , 
scruple  to  pilfer  from  many  of  his  col  , 
leagues,  and  who  uses  a motl%  e from 
Spimtini’s  second  act  to  huild  one  of  j 
the  finales  in  "The  Barber  of  . 

Many  who  turned  against  him  1 

by  Spontlni’s  ideas,  and  , Richard  Wag- 
ner knew  whereof  he  spoke  « hen  he 
praised  him.  And  where  would  be  the 
finale  of  the  second  act  of  Alda  ^^th- 
out  the  finale  of  the  first  act  of  Ves-  , 
tale"’’  The  arrangement  of  the  choral  , 
Darts  their  development  and  accumula- 
Hom ’thrinterruptions  and  the  blending  i 
with  the  concerted  passages  of  the  solo 
vDirM  are  the  very  substructures  of. 
^rdf’s  gigantic  finale,  with  this  ; 

enc^thlt  Verdi  brought  to  bear  the ! 
creative  individuality  and 
the  born  genius  for  his  purpose,  "b*®®  ; 
' as  Spontlni,  erecting  a P'‘®‘^^‘ous 
structure,  can  only  repeat  himself,  and  i 
thus  awaken  the  climactic  power  of  his 
music. 

' For  all  that  It  is  an  eloquent.  If  un- 
even. . score-one  that  explains  many 
things  and  throws  voluble  light  on  Its 
owf P^fand  future.  The  defats  of 
the  music  are  lees  surprising  th^  Hr- 
tues  often  In  advance  of  its  period;  and 
effective  last  night  before  a modem 
audience.  There  Is  prevailing  thinness 


and  flatness  of  harmony.  The  ear  longs  j| 
for  dissonance  and  more  "modulation.  ^ 
Spontlni.  in  common  with  . 

of  his  period,  Iiad  only  a "lodeet  knowl-  | 
edge  of  harmonic  writing.  , 

lini  and  form.  As  a composer  be  knew  . 
how  to  write  for  the  voice  and  fd  ib® 
singer  who  possessed  the  grand  man 
ner.  In  Spontini's  day  his  orchestration 
was  called  very'  noisy.  '^“day  there 
would  be  a different  opinion,  but  his  em;  i 
plovment  of  wind  Instruments  _of  wood 
and  brass  is  often  very  suggesfKe.  On 
the  one  hand,  in  form  and 
tion  this  opera  looks  back  to  Gluck  and 
Mozart;  on  the  other  it  looks  foi-ward 
to  greater  freedom  and  directness  of 
kpfesslon.  and  modern 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  this  opera. 
Mr.  Gatti  is  to  be  thanked  for  its  pro- 

dUCtiOTl.  - ^ - _a 

The  performance  "was  one  or  tne  oesr 
the  Metropolitan  has  recently 
is  a pleasure  to  add  that  its 
the  sin^g  of  Miss  Ponselle.  She  has 
never  more  completely  JusHfied  her 
talents  and  her  promotions.  The  beautj  , 
th  range  and  opulence  of  the  voice  ha'® 
been  common  kLwledge.  Pon- 

selle has  not  invariably  been  finished 
and  Judicious  in  Its  ®"mPloyment  Last 
night  her  native  temperament  and  tn- 
tultion  for  vocal  effect  found  full  play 
in  a highly  expressive  and  artistic  in- 
terpretation— one  that  was  thoughtfully 
and  finely  proportioned,  that  took  ac- 
count of  text  as  well  as  song,  and  his 
trionic  representation.-  The  applause  of 
the  audience  was  fully  merited,  and  ff 
Miss  Ponselle  had  not  finally  corne  alone 
fnf  reSdly  before  the  curtain  there 
would  probably  have  been  ®,/®"monst‘®- 
Uon  equal  to  the  Tibbett  affair  of  last 
season  to  force  her  to  do  so. 

It  was  a well-appointed  cast 
, out  and  in  most  cases  more  than  ca- 
I nable.  The  part  of  Luclnlus  Is  for  an 
old-fashioned,  top-noted,  robust-  unged 
dramatic  tenor.  Hr.  Johnson  Is  not 
' nreclsely  a singer  of  that  school » i-ul 
1 he  gave  an  exhibition 
finished  singing  that  «b°w®^ 
well-trained  artist  can  do  with  his  re 
i sources  Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  music 
fha[  ?ay  better  to  her  voice  than  other 
: rftlcs  she  has  recently  *^®ken  and  thl. 
twrlth  technical  fluency  and  <3ignlt>  of  , 
Tnlrit  Mr.  de  Luca  was  commendable 
'?or  his  stvle  aSd  feeling.  The  chorus. 

I a little  uncertain  in  the  first  act,  was 
otherwise  admirable.  The 
1 of  this  act,  sumptuously  "'ounted.  pono 
! rously  delivered,  delighted  the  audience. 

' The  dancing  of  the  ballet  was  of  ICM 
, distinction  . t'Ke  ballet  music  Is  long  and 
tedious,  but  It  made  P®®* 
and  as  such  was  tolerated  if  not  wildly 
acDlauded.  Mr.  Serafln’a  conducting 
lavish  praise  H-, 
scenery  of  the  first  and  second  act  and 
the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  was  im- 
posing In  line  and  prose.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  most  popular  of 


Act  I — ^Dance  of  Hamsgs.  oy 

Ballet. 

Goddess:  Lillian  Ogden. 

II — Scene  2 — Fete  in  Haartor  of  5 enni.  . 

(a)  Nuptial  Dance,  by  C-irps 

(b)  Autumnal  Fete,  by  Florence  J^olph. 

Albert  Troy  and  Corps  de  “SSet. 

I ■)  Grecian  Dance,  by  Corps  de  Ballet.  j 
(d)  Dance  of  Jugglers  and  Finale,  by  l 

Corps  do  Ballet. 

Conductor,  Tulllo  Serafln.  [ 

Stage  Director.  Wilhelm  von  'Wymetal. 

Chorus  Master,  Giullo  6ettl. 

Stage  Manager.  Armando  AgnlnU 
New  Scenic  Production  by  Joeeph  Lroan. 

We  should  not  have  been  greatly  enr- 
prised  if  we  had  seen  an  odd  and 
slightly  pathetic  figure  entering  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  ni^t  to 
attend  Mr.  Gatti’s  production  of  Spon- 
tini’s  “La  Vestale.”  He  would  have 
driven  up  in  a carriage  drawn  by  a 
stately  pair;  he  would  have  ’^orn  a 
Stock,  and  a ribbon  and  a Jeweled  star, 
and  a long  blue  coat  of  frieze  over  j 
his  dress  clothes,  and  he  would  have  • 
moved  with  the  dignity  of  a Spanish 
grandee— an  old  and  rather  feeble 
grandee,  for  the  imposing  f®"tle“an  j 
in  the  blue  frieze  coat  had  lived  a 
long  and  taxing  life.  He  w^ld  bave  ] 
stalked  i«Ptes®i''®*y.  ^°J;he  Directors  j 
Box,  and  Mr.  Gatti.  Mr.  Kahn  and  ] 
Mr.  Mackay  would  have  been  re-  , 
quested  to  escort  him  tkere-— no  lesser  1 
dignitaries  would  have  sufficed.  For  the  i 
old  gentleman  was  very  vain,  ^ery 
pompous,  and  he  w-as  convinced  that 
operatic  art  wouid^die  wth  him. 

We  should  not  have  needed  to  be 
told  that  this  was  Spontini  himself, 
G%aro  Luigi  Pacifico  Spontini-or.  as 
he  much  preferred  to  be  called  in  his 
later  years,  the  Count  °f  San  Andrea, 
a titlb  which  the  Pope  had  bestowed 
upon  him  while  Spontini  was  Bupenn- 
tending  Wagner’s  production  of  W 
Vestale”  at  Dresden  in  1844.  He  w^ld 
no  doubt  have  told  the  reporters  who 
I visited  him  in  his  box  during  the  in- 
termission that  he  was  also  a 
I of  the  Danish  peerage,  for  the  King  of 
Denmark  had  nominated  him  toKni^ght- 
1 hood  of  the  Order  of  the  Elephant, 

I which  then  carried  (and  for  all  we 
know  still  does)  a noble’s  rank— though 
they  do  say  that  Spontini  was  a bit 
sensitive  about  the  Order  of  the  El e- 
phant,  and  spoke  only  of  his  peerage. 
The  Order,  he  said,  had  become  a bit 
common. 

• • * 

We  have  little  doubt  that  Spontini 
would  have  been  delighted  with  the 
Metropolitan’s  production  of  La  ves- 
tale,” which  Mr.  Gatti  presented  last 
night  for  the  first  time  at  that  house. 
Its  splendor  and  massiveness  would 
have  rejoiced  his  megalomaniac  soul. 
I Perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  wholly 


I pleased  by  the^absence^from^the  Metre 


rolitan  orchestra  of  a bass  tuba,  which 
Wagner  at  his  request  added  to  tne 
score  at  Dresden  in  1844  (though  we  j 
understand  that  this  does  not  appear  i 
in  the  score  that  was  used  last  night). 

But  he  would  quickly  have  forgotten  , 
to  scold  over  such  a minor  detail  as 
this,  since  there  was  so  much  last  ■ 
night  that  would  have  pleased  him. 
First  of  all,  no  doubt,  there  was  the 
Impersonator  of  the  Vestal  herself, 
Rosa  Ponselle;  for  here  was  a young- 
est” Vestel  who  was  obviously  young, 
and  not  (like  poor  Schroder-Devrient 
at  Dresden)  of  a certain  age  and  ma- 
tronly withal.  Here  was  a singer  who 
could  sing  Spontini’s  long,  gravely 
sculptured  melodies  with  the  requisite 
sense  of  line  and  dignity  ®^y*®;.?"j 
with  the  formal  and  somewhat  stilted 
pathos  that  is  their  quaint  and  special 
mark — as  in  her  second  ®ct  aria,  lu 
che  invoco  con  orrore;”  for  Miss  ,F°n- 
selle  sang  these  passages  of  cantilena 
with  admirable  phrasing,  with  loveli- 
ness  of  tone  and  severity  of  style,  ana 
she  was  no  less  admirable  in  those 
moments  of  true  dramatic  expressive- 
ness with  which  the  score  abounds. 

• • « 

Margarete  Matzenauer,  with  her  al- 
ways dependable  musicianship,  her  in- 
telligence and  her  natural  affinity-  for 
the  moods  and  molds  of  grandiose 
tragedy,  was  as  obviously  well  cast, 
and  her  singing  and  acting  were  as 
impressive  as  anything  we  have  late^ 
had  from  her.  Edward  Johnson  made 
the  staggering  transition  from  last 
week’s  Pelleas  to  last  nights  early 
Roman  Licinio  as  if  all  types  of  tenor 
lovers  were  within  his  scope — as  prob- 
ably they  are  (when,  by  the  way,  does 
Mr.  Johnson  purpose  to  sing  at  the 
Metropolitan  those  Wagner  roles  which 
he  already  knows,  at  least  in  Italian  .i. 
Last  night,  as  the  soldier  lover  of  the 
Vestal,  he  displayed  a histrionic  com- 
position that  was  duly  in  the  grand  , ^ 
njanner,  faithtully  in  accord  with  the  i J 
pseudo-antique  character  of  Spontini  s | ^ 
work,  vet  charge<V  with  a fervor  and  ; j, 
plasticity  of  feeling  that  brought  it  ; ■ 
nearer  to  our  sympathies  than  Spon-  ^ 
tini’s  unwarmed  lyricism  could  ha%e 

**'ml  De  Luca,  as  Cinna,  likewise , ' 
gave  an  enkindling  touch  _ to  the  | 
figure  of  Licinio’s  devoted  friend,  . 

Ml  Mardones,  inevitable  High  Pmest  . 
of  the  operati..  temples  of  all  cliT^s  a 
and  ages,  did  his  hit  for  PonUfex  I 1 
Maximus.  [ 

* * * . X 

An  for  the  opera  itself,  we  agree  wife  | 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  that  It  was  worth  i » 


i fEb  Mt  eqjiecxor  of 

itSS^Bu?  -Wing  that  point 

« %%-!  of  ‘‘La 

/ meritorious  act. 

Spontini  was  "°* 

*ric8l  '"“''‘"“Vn  vr  ranked  with  his 
» entitle  him  to  '>®.  ^ y^t  he  had 
gttat  stySe  that  sometimes 

“■  austerity  of  a power 

TdramaHc  augmentation  t^at  often 

r.rand  Opera  at  a time  when  itj« 
too  late  to  rIot  V , France  of  the 

I »Srr  r.t=«.‘ ‘“p»“ 

i ESS  inio  .cii»  s,- f ‘j"?  r ”.s 

^ Mot  choruses;  its- huge  and  pompmjs 
i ' ’’hti-rthl^whtlTgrttdioti^^^^  poHow 

,rrH”SpiUS.rK^.'s 

ihtrfne^  He  had  not  enough  creative 
> fltmt^to  heat  the  foolish  old  mechanism 
- from  within,  and  much  of  "'8 
' is  cold  empty,  uncommunicative.  This 
is  psne'cially  the  case 'in  his  love  scenes. 
It  would  be  hard  to  And  anywhere  in 
opera  a love  duo  more  devoid  _ of 
warmth  than  the  “AH’  amor  io  in  ab- 
handono’’  of  Giulia  and  Licinio  in  the 
Temple  scene.  Nowhere  in  the  score  of 
“Ha  Vestale”  does  Spontini  make  us 
feel  the  glow  and  poignancy  of  tho 
lovers’  tragic  passion. 


f '"^y  JTlffENDERSON. 

The  production  of  Spontini’.s  “La  Vestale”  at  the  Mt’tropol*- 
tan  Opera  House  last  night  was  admirable.  It  restori-fi  to  thf 
stage  a noble  example  of  the  classic  opera,  which  was  clothird 
in  the  regal  magnificence  of  decadent  Rome.  It  introduced  t() 
the  audience  some  music  in  the  grand  .style  of  the  histoncaL 
French  opera,  and  it  furnished  Rosa  Ponselle  with  one  of  the 
best  roles  she  has  ever  had.  Beginning  badly  in  the  fir.st 
act,  she  subsequently  rose  to  real  heights  of  lyric  beauty  and; 
tragic  expression.  It  was  the  loftiest  artistic  flight  of  her 
young  career. 

The  story  of  the  opera  is  rich  in 


His  conspicuous  trait  was  his  power 
of  dramatic  emphasis.  In  the  sugges- 
tion of  foreboding  and  apprehension, 
of  mystery  and  terror  and  solemnity, 
he  was  often  astonishingly  successful. 
His  use  of  the  double-basses  in  mo- 
ments of  agitation  and  menace;  the 
mysterious  woodwind  chords  that  ac- 
company the  terrified  discovery  of  the 
lovers  in  the  Temple  that  the  sacred 
flame  is  going  out;  the  ascending 
chromatics  that  express  the  vestal  s 
suspense  as  she  awaits  Licinio;  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  he  often  colors 
the  text  and  action  by  some  happy 
note  of  orchestral  color  or  some  strik- 
ing rhythmical  figure— these  things  are 
noteworthy  and  excelling. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  for  Spon- 
tini’s  melodic  invention,  .nor  for  his 
harmonic  resourcefulness.  His  tem- 
permental  coldness  is  reflected  in  the 
shape  of  his  tunes  and  in  the  quality 
of  his  chords.  But  he  knew  the  orches- 
tra, wrote  for  it  with  authority  and 
imagination,  and  developed  its  poten- 
tialities of  expression.  . . 

Strange  parallels  and  anticipations 
confront  one  in  this  music— sugges- 
tions of  Spontini’s  contemporary 
Beethoven,  whose  Third  “Leonore’ 
Overture,  composed  at  about  the  same 
time  as  “La  Vestale,"  is  recalled  by 
Spontini’s  Overture;  of  Rossini;  of 
Weber;  there  is  even  an  amusing  touch 
of  “My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee’’  in  the 
opening  dance  of  the  First  Act  Finale 
(Allegro  marzlale).  We  knew  that  this 
tune  of  unknown  authorship  had  served 
as  a national  air  for  England,  Prussia, 
America  and  Denmark;  but  we  did  not 
know  that  it  was  also  native  to  the 
Rome  of  269  B.  C. 


This  early  Rome,  by  the  way,  has 
been  quite  handsomely  and  solidly  rep- 
resented in  Mr,  Urban’s  settings  for 
the  Metropolitan  production;  though 
wo  are  told  by  archseologically  expert 
friends  that  Mr.  Urban’s  Rome^  is  in 
advance  of  its  period — that  it  is  not 
quite  the  Rome  of  Caius  Fabius;  but 
we  doubt  if  that  fact  will  greatly  dis- 
turb the  most  exigent  operagoer. 

Time  must  be  found  for  a word  in 
praise  of  the  generally  competent 
stage  direction,  and  for  Mr.  Serafln’s 
masterful  conducting.  And  we  had 
almost  forgotten  to  say  that  none 
of  the  opportunities  for  spectacular 
effect  has  been  overlooked  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan, from  the  triumphal  procession 
of  the  first  act,  with  its  forests  of 
waving  golden  palms  and  its  gladiato- 
rial combats,  to  Venus’s  rose  garden 
at  the  end — though  some  of  the  ballets 
were  not  precisely  distinguished. 

* • • 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Gatti  has  put  to  his 
credit  an  impressive  resuscitation  of 
a famous  work.  It  was  probably  not 
: the  first  performance  in  America  of 
I “La  Vestale,”  for  it  is  said  that  the 


npportunity  for  di.splay.  XAciniiis,  I’nc 
heto.  i.s  aocorc'.ocl  a Koniaii  triumph 
iiiid  Rliadames  of  “Aida"  in  his  proud- 
rs:  days  never  returned  to  Egypt  in 
ii’ore  splendor.  Priests  and  vestals 
larade  after  the  manner  of  priests 
and  nun.s  of  Madagascar,  mandage- 
al'les  or  .sweet  maiden.s  of  Lahore,  till 
one’s  mind  runs  to  a rio,t  of  “Lakme, 
"Gioconda"  and  “Thais." 

A fearful  tragedy  impend.s,  for  Julia, 
forgetting  vestal  duties  while  listening 
to  love’s  old  sw’eet  song,  lets  the  altar 
i fire  go  out.  But  this  opera  anticipated 
! the  movies.  To  .secure  a happy  end- 
I ing  witli  a fadeaway  of  the  lovers 
: with  face.s  pressed  together  the  inter- 
i vention  of  the  gods  was  brought 
i :il,out.  Bang:  A perfectly  stunning 

-.hunderbolt  relit  the  altar  flame  and, 
tV,o  high  priest  con.structed  a subtitle  i 
informing  us  that  the  gc^s  forgave  I 
t ho  erring  maiden  and  handed  her  over  | 
to  the  previously  distracted  Licinius, 

5 1 ore  gergeousness! 

Followed  a transformation  and  wo 
found  ourselves  in  some  sort  of  a 
place  like  Indra’s  heaven  in  "Le  Roi 
do  Lahore,”  with  an  augmented  ballet, 
male  and  female,  going  through  volup- 
tuous but  entirely  proper  and  celes- 
IkU  celebrations  of  a iDehcflcientVenu.s, 
while  ladies  and  gentlemen,  obviously 
I patrician  and  entitled  to  be  listed  in 
;ihe  daily  Gesia  Momanorum  as 
j‘’among  tho.se  present."  looked  on 
Ifrom  the  proscenium  boxes. 

And  it  was  all  a glow  of  color,  a 
glitter  of  gold.  No  common  type  can 
describe  such  a superb  spectacle. 
People  who  used  to  think  the  “Black 
i’l'ook’’  a great  show  would  faint  with 
amazement  before  the  grand  porticoes, 
pillared  arches  and  cypress  crowned 
vistas  of  this  production,  and  before 
its  myriad  of  ricli  costumes  revealing 
all  the  .sensuousne.s.s  and  luxury  of  Mr. 
F.ibbon’s  immortal  "Decline  and  Fall.’ 
Spontini's  opera  legitimately  invites 
all  this.  The  work  is  strictly  grand 
1 opera  (using  the  title  technically), 

\ built  on  the  lines  established  by  Scar- 
I latti  and  retained  by  Handel.  Its  P0°7 
Iple  are  out  of  the  pages  of  Livy  and 
ITacitus,  its  tragedy  as  historical  as  a 
Vuouisa  Muhibach  novel,  and  ite  action 
redolent  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  If 
lacks  the  passionate  stress  of  the 
(modern  opera  .w’e  must  remember  that 
\t  comes  to  us  from  a period  when 
iassic  ideals  .still  prevailed,  a period 
fiefore  the  great  romantic  uprUlng  had 
radically  changed  the  character  of  lit- 
(prature  and  the  arts. 
i The  music,  at  any  rate,  “sounds. 
U has  sonority  of  utterance.  The 
overture  is  good  in  Its  old  fashioneil 
style.  The  recitatives  which  take  up 
so  much  of  the  score  are.  of  course, 
^conventional,  and  the  arias,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  are  com- 


Krom  this  propositinn  Fells  pro- 
I '^eds  to  develop  a discourse  on  the 
technical  poverties  of  tho  score  with 
which  only  musicians  need  concern 
themselves.  But,  having  disposed  of 
tlicse,  he  finds  some  large  and  dra- 
Tii.itic  utterances,  nobh-  conceived  In 
melody  and  admirably  committed  to 
music.  tVithout  doubt  we  shall  most 
of  us  agree  with  Fetis  as  to  the  an- 
tii|ue  splendors  of  these  jiassages.  the 
Iiymn  "Fille  du  ciel,’’  the  tender  com- 
plaint of  “Helasl  I’amour."  the  sweep- 
ing grandeur  of  “Impitoyahles  dieux.” 
the  energetic  and  emotion.el  finale  of 
111*  second  act  and  the  condemned  ves- 
tal’s gentle  farewell  to  her  sisters. 

AVe  have  quoted  the  titles  in  }he 
original.  T’ae  opera  was  sung  last  eve- 
ning in  Italian.  There  were  contingent 
revelations  of  personalities.  Rosa 
Vonselle  assumed  with  confidence  the 
stola  and  blond  locks  of  the  vestal.  Of  ' 
her  artistic  achievement  enough  has  , 
already  been  said.  It  was  her  opera.  , 
!AIme.  Matzenauer  was  the  general 
director  of  the  female  seminary.  She 
strode  about  majestically  and  sang  her 
aria  di  bravura  with  gusto  and  deliv- 
ered the  recitations  with  authority. 

Edw'ard  .Tohnson  was  manifestly  un- 
happy as  Licinius.  He  had  no  real 
use  for  either  the.  corona  triumphalis 
or  .Spontini’s  heroics.  He  would  have 
been  much  more  at  home  in  .Scarpia’s 
Rome,  than  in  Cinna’s.  He  sang  well 
and  publi.shed  his  distress  over  the  un- 
fortunate situation  of  his  mistress  in 
nervous  action.  But  declamatory 
music  is  not  his  forte.  His  Fldus 
Achates  (let  us  stick  to  tho  clas.slcs) 
was  Mr.  de  Luca  as  China,  wearing  a 
toga  praetexta  with  palpable  discom- 
fort. We  did  not  di-scern  any  laticlave 
on  the  toga,  nor  was  the  admirable 
t,nry tone’s  singing  always  of  sena- 
torial rank.  But  after  all  he  w’as  only 
n centurion,  and  there  were  senatorial . 
Ia1icla\*es  among  the  chorus. 

1 There  was  also  Mr.  Mardones  as  the 
: T:~.iifex  Maximus.  -\s  a pontifical 
b'.r.^  this  popular  Spanish  singer  is 
always  at  home.  He  chants  all  music 
ill  the  passionless  style  of  the  sanc- 
liciiy.  An  excellent  high  priest.  One 
fould  fancy  him  reading  noteworthy ; 
prophecies  from  the  prophetic  parts, 
of  a sacrificial  chicken.  j 

The  true  value  of  the  performance  | 
)av  not  in  the  helpless  struggles  of 


some  of  the  principals  to  breathe  lifej 
into  the  venerable  operatic  effigies,  ■ 
but  in  Miss  Ponselle’s  individual  dis- ' 
tinctlon  and  in  that  cohesion  of  style 
-and  balance  of  activities  which  is  the 
(result  of  good  stage  direction  and  com- 
Ipetent  conducting.  These  indeed  the 
production  had.  Mr.  Serafin,  a mu- 

tE.’  Sa.',v.iVh“hrC'«  ,S«.n  .h.  IK.  U™ 

The  recitatives  .time,  showed  himself  a scholar  and  an 

■ntiquarian.  It  was  a very  ’orilliant 
production  of  a historical  work  which 
Will  probably  soon  pass  again  into  his- 
tory. 


iparatively  short.  The  era  of  the  ex- 
pended dramatic  "scena"  had  not  ar- 


Irived.  Frequently  the  musical  number 
'may  .strike  us  as  mere  pomp  and 
‘■sometimes  as  empty  circumstance, 
'but  the  broad  authoritative  stride  of 
the  grand  style  is  there.  When  the  i 
■opera  lost  that  the  lyric  stage  suf- 
fered a deprivation  similar  to  that 
wliich  befell  the  spoken  drama  when 
blank  verse  yielded  place  to  the  col- 
loquial dialogue. 

There  could  hardly  bo  found  a 
j ter  judge  of  the  music  of  Spontini’s 
epoch  than  Fetis.  and  his  pronounce- 
I nients  on  the  score  of  “La  A estate 
■are  as  much  to  the  point  to-day  as 
they  were  in  his  own  time.  He  said. 

I "There  prevail.s  through  that  work  a 
certain  embarrassment  ivhich  all  the 
I efforts  of  Spontini  could  not  cause  to 
idi.sappear,  because  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  the  art  did  not  furnish  him 
with 


Dayton  ^Vest^linstet  Choir 
Heard  in  Mecca  Temple 

The  Dayton  Westminster  Choir  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  led  hy  .John  Finley 
Williamson,  made  a red  cross  mark  in 
tile  hi.story  of  sacred  choral  singing 
here  when  on  its  first  tour  of  the 
East  it  came  to  New  A'ork  and  gave  a 
concert  of  sacred  music  last  night  in 
Mecca  Temple.  The  choir,  already 
famous  throughout  the  middle  West, 
is  composed  of  sixty  working  people, 
men  and  women,  who  give  up  four  or 
five  nights  to  practice,  and,  featuring 
American  compositions,  its  banner. 


.tor  , . .ii-  ,.J  ; :n  I:  , r ; i t-  ' ‘-T  c 

• b.ric-  pioi.rr  mil  ■■  c 

|i-<’llglii  “ '.-.(ii  shill,  1 *■  ' bi.  ■ ■' 

IfXi  f ’c,  c-  He  , , ■ 111  ■ 

• AVrstnilniil  If  f loii  c . ire 
portanee  to  111,  q.  ii!  , i.iid  * ul 
' di-veloiiinent  of  Vincr' ■ i t . n ni’  t. 
talks  and  sterll.  plana  o ,,  -an.-  b 
ithul  are  mrd,'  under  "oc  j te  i ni 
I C'duentlon,  If  fbere  w i"  1..  ' ic  o- 

jclatlons  led  with  thi  • rn'i- 
land  tliormigh  hoof-ti'  In  tic  ■ u it';-’. 
;T  would  feed  perfeelly  refe  a to  tho 
future  of  art  In  the  I’nlfed  Sttitc " 

The  progr,aiii  eon"!  I'd  of  '.ludge 
•Me,  fjod,"  Mendeli  o!ii.,  ”j- SiP. 

Friend  of  Sinners,"  OrleR.  ••rrme  b, 
the  I-ord,”  Peter  Soeh.  ;;;  ’!■  lUi''! 

Most  Holy,”  Jobonn  fine 
’’How  l'’'all'  the  (’'lui  h flirlr  Snail 
.Stand,"  from  .Sehuinann’"  ■’ ;i  I'  l.f-: o h 
(1539);  "Psalm  Fifty."  .c  .bTir  •.  nlle 
gro.  Christiansen;  ptiblli>lied  l ; ‘ In 
1688;  “The  D.sy  of  Judgment.  A -k 
liangelsky:  "Volx  f 'ele.He -'illb-r' 

Alcock;  “Qoing  Home,’’  from  It. r o .if 
new  world  .si’inphoiiy,  Dvorak;  "I'lori  . 
Was  the  Wild  Billow,’  T.  Te’Mos 
Noble;  "What  flhrls'  Said,"  I*e-er  Lut 
kin;  "The  Shepherd’s  .Story.”  fLrence 
Dickinson,  dedicated  to  the  choir. 

Several  of  tho  niimher.s  were  ar- 
ranged! each  by  F.  Melius  Christensen 
and  Williams  Arms  Fi.sher. 

Robed  in  church  choir  ve.stmen:-  the 
singers  made  .an  admirable  imiiro:  lion 
upon  their  hearers  by  their  work. 
Their  le.ader  lias  wisely  sidected  hi.ii 
voices,  which  arc  of  full.  <'lcar,  youth- 
ful (iiiallty  and  remarkably  true  to 
the  pitch.  The  choristers  .sang  from 
memory  and  witiiout  accompaniment. 

■ Their  delivery  was  very  Impressive 
and  the  lofty  spirit  and  dignity  of  pur- 
pose actuating  their  intei-preta  lions 
had  as  muc.b  to  do  with  tliolr  success 
as  the  mere  results  of  goo<l  aocaj 
training.  Tho  choir,  .still  very  young 
as  an  organization,  will  gain.  undoulT- 
cdlj',  in  mellow  lone  and  finess-  .v 
time  goes  on.  Now,  there  -wu-s  excel- 
lent balance,  unanimity,  clear  English 
diction  and  fine  exiiressivc  power  to 
its  credit  in  full  measure. 


f?  01  xne  a.rt  <au  iiw  - Amenu-aii  

,,,,  tbg  means  sufficient  for  i u,ough  invisible,  bears  the  slogan 

timate  accents  of  which  he  was  co"'  ! -crusading  for  Better  Church  Music 
tcous  without  having  a perfectly  clear  America."  No  less  an  authority  on 


lonccptlon.’’ 


religious  music  than  Ernst  Bloch, 
writing  to  Mrs.  H.  ^Talbott  of  Day- 
ton,  chairman  of  tli^i»iard  of  direc- 


Jean  Macdonald  Renders 
y J Conservative  Progran: 

Jean  Macdonald,  a singer  from  Bos- 
ton, which  has  been  represented  more 
than  once  in  the  li.st  of  this  season’ll 
recitalists  here,  made  her  first  New 
York  appearance  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Aeolian  Hall  in  a generally  con- 
servative program — early  Italian  num- 
bers, German  and  French  songs.  Tho 
final  group,  which  customarily  is  re- 
served for  English  and  American  num- 
bers, consisted  of  an  unfamiliar  Celti't 
lullaby  by  Arnold  Bax,  a Gaelic  song 
arranged  by  Kennedy  Fraser,  “0 
Mhaired  og*,’’  and  a Gaelic  folksong, 
"Pear  a’Bhata,"  both  sung  in  that  lan- 
guage, with  “’To  You,”  by  Ernest  Har- 
rison, the  accompanist  of  the  after-  | 
noon,  and  Rachmaninoff’s  “Nifht.’’ 

Miss  Macdonald’s  voice,  which  might 
be  called  mezzo-soprano  or  mezzo-con- 
tralto, had  a pleasing  quality  of  tone, 
■smooth  and  soft,  with  full,  mellow 
: lower  notes.  The  highest  note  of 
^Mozart’s  “Alleluia,”  the  third  number,  > 
suggested  that  a certain  effort  wai 
needed  for  the  higher  altitudes.  There 
was  not  a little  if  not  unlimited  ex 
l^jressive  ability;  the  opening  Pergohysi 
number  seemed,  as  opening  Italirn 
(numbers  are  sometimes  wont  to  seer, 
to  serve  as  vocal  warming-up,  but  Fie  . 
singer  seemed  best  in  her  Germ;:n  i 
group,  composed  of  not  the  most  often  ' 
sung  lieder,  ix-ith  a solf-.nccompanied  ' 
encore.  Quiet,  sustained  numbers, 
which  she  wa.s  able  to  render  -with 
quiet  expression,  found  Miss  Mac- 
donald most  effective,  on  the  whole, 
though  she  could  produce  notes  of 
considerable  volume.  In  general  it 
seemed  an  agreeable  if  not  exciting 
recital  intelligently  sung. 

A personable  young  woman  nameq 
Jean  MacDon.Hd  gave  n song  recital 
that  ranged  from  Italian  to  Gaelic  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  She  ; 
showed  con.slderable  promise,  her  voter 
lailng  clear  and  firm,  though  somewhat 
small  and  modest,  and  as  yet  quite 
unexciting.  Earnest  Harrison  accom- 
panied. P-  A'. 


Jean  MacDonald  Sings 
At  Aeolian  Hall  , 

I 'There  w-as  an  intimate  informal  air  ; 
about  .Miss  .lean  M:icDonald  s song  re- j 
icit.al  in  Aeolian  Hull  ycatt-riMy  ;,^ter-' 
noon  which  mail©  her  aincring  -ind  her  , 
interpretntioii.i  thoroughly  .Jov.nble.  ' 


1 


Allen  Ballob  in  One 
' Of  Season’s  Best  Recitals 

I Transcriptions  of  Each  and  Scarlatti 
i — even  by  the  -eminent  Dr.  Tausig — 
iare  sometime.^  doubtful  fare  for  per- 
j formers  on  the  piano,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a pleasure  to  record  that  Miss 
I Ellen  Ballou's  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
t last  evening  not  only  justified  a choice 
: for  her  first  group  but  revealed  this 
I talented  young  tvoman  as  an  inter- 
I preter  of  no  little  merit. 

Since  her  recital  last  year  her  art 
has  gained  in  stature  and  refinement. 
She  played  last  night  with  a greatly 
increased  sensitivity  to  fine  phrasing, 
a keener  regard  for  melodic  deUtil,  and 
her  readings  were  those,  of  one  who 
aspires  to  spealt  with  authority  and 
frequently  does. 

Piano  recitals  just  now  are  very 
frequent  and  usually  mediocre.  It  was 
therefore  encouraging  to  the  peripa- 
tetic reviewer  to  find  Miss  Ellen  Bal-. 
Ion  who  gave  a piano  recital  last 
night  at  Aeolian  Hall  an  artist  who 
can  make  an  effect  with  simple 
straightforward  piano  playing.  Miss 
Ballon's  technical  equipment  is  not 
sensational  but  she  has  enough  of  It 
to  serve  her  purpose,  which  Is  a mod- 
est and  unusual  one — to  render  good 

music  faithlully.  .j, 

Mlss  Rallon  played  what  one  mioUt 
call  a pre-war  program;  one  begin- 
ning with  an  old  group 
Schumann  and  Chopin  and  ending 
wilh  nehu.syy,  -some  .small  Pieces  and 
the  Li'szt  Second  Rhapsodj  • ® . i 

only  stay  for  the  old  group  which  m- 
cliKled  I'astorale  ami  CapnCcio  o , 
Scarlatti  arranged  by  Tausig.  and  the 
like  arrangiment  of  Bach  s D ^ m i 
Toccata  and  I'uguo.  The  firs 
were  played  with  a fine  variety  ot 
li-htne.ss  and  vigor  although  I thought, 
a little  less  pedal  would  have  given , 
them  a greater  clarity.  The 
and  Fugue.  Miss  Ballon  played  «ith 
ilyJiheration  and  a line  sense  of  sym-: 
metry  of  the  collosal  piece,  and 
uiiu.sual  forebearance  in  the  matter  of 
letard.s  and  llie  eKaggerution  Ot  sen- 
fimenl.  ft  will  be  a pleasure  tojiear 
her  again. 


The  I'liilharnionic  Society  presented 
, new  work,  "Fanta,sy  for  Plano  and 
ircheatni,”  b,\  Heinrich  Gebhard,  at 
ts  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night 
inder  the  magnetic  leadership  of 
Willem  Mengelherg.  Mr.  GebhaKl,j 
A-ho  as.sisted  at  the  premiere  of  hi.s^ 
vvorlc,  describes  il.s  mood  a.s  one  of, 
melancholy,  with  outbursts  of  tragic 
violence,  hut  a conclu.sion  happy  and 
joyful'.  Hi.s  intent  w-ag  splendidly 
achieved,  for  the  fantasy  has  .some 
passages  of  rugged  strength,  stern 
and  unbending,  as  well  as  others  of  a 
delightful,  airy  grace.  It  is  continu- 
ou.sly  interesting. 

it  would  be  i»resurnptuou3  to  ap- 
praise -Mr.  Gebhard’s  fantasy  from  a 
single  hearing.  It  is  meaningful 


ficult  to  .see  how  we 'baft  claim  as  our 
own  a music  tvhk’h  combines  African 
m,aterlals  with  the  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible. 

The  negro's  folk  music  is  unques- 
: tionably  significant.  ae,sthetically  and 
I ethnologically.  So  is  that  of  the 
I American  Indian  and  the  Russian 
peasant.  But  not  one  of  these  actually 
belongs  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, even  by  virtue  of  conquest  or 
enslavement.  America  is  gradually 
producing  a curious-  folk  music  of  her 
own,  in  the  midst  of  highly  civilized 
s\irroundings,  a phenomenon  w^hich 
has  no  parallel  in  historj'.  In  this 
music  the  jazz  rhythms,  ballad  mel- 
odies and  "barber  shop”  harmonies 
play  an  important  part.  It  is  still  in 
a primitive  stage,  bftt  so  was  all  folk 
music  at  one  time.  Why  should  we 
j be  eternally  limited  to  either  borrowed 
i or  banal  materials?  Sigmund  S'paeth. 

I ‘Cavallei'ia  Rusticana’  and 
1 ‘Pagliacci’  for  Matinee 

I Benefit,  and  ‘Madama  But- 

1 terfly’  as  Evening  Offering 

Three  operas  yesterday  indicated 
that  the  Metropolitan  is  getting  well 
into  its  stride.  In  the  afternoon  the 
first  of  the  season’s  benefit  matinees 
took  place  in  the  interests  of  the  Flor- 
ence Crittenden  League,  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  and  “Pagliacci”  renewing 
their  perennial  partnership  for  the  oc- 
casioning with  noteworthy  casts. 'Some 
days  ago  Maria  Jeritza  declared  in  the 
press  that  the  worthiness  of  the  cause 
would  guarantee  her  participation  at 
the  top  of  her  form.  This  vow  she  ful- 
filled. Sacrificing  blondness  but  not 
beauty  to  Santuzza  and  her  malaise, 
she  mitigated  the  gory  mimic  sordid- 
ness with  an  abundance  of  golden 
notes,  and  presumably  thereby  en- 
riched the  fund  with  the  same.  Her 
sensationally  reckless  manner  of  de- 
scending the  church  steps  won  its 
usual  round  of  applause.  Mario  Cham- 
lee  appearing  with  her  as  the  sharp- 
toothed  Turridu,  responded  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  general  enthusiasm  and 
gave  a vivid  performance.  Picco  as 
Alfio,  'Wakefield  as  Lola,  and  Grace 
Anthony  as  Mamma  Lucia  contributed 
their  share  of  excellence. 

“Pagliacci”  revealed  MartinellT  once 
more  in  the  role  of  Canio.  The  author- 
ity of  his  impersonation,  his  vocal  and 
physical  vigor  made  of  this  sniveling 
p'hppet  a man.  Nedda  is  a becoming 
role  for  Queena  Mario,  being  admirably 
fitted  to  her  clear,  light  voice  and  her 
special  dramatic  gifts.  Danise  as 
Tonio  sang  the  Prologue  with  fervor 
and  brought  a rich  humor  to  subse- 
quent scenes.  As  Silvio.  Lawrence 
Tibbett  had  small  opportunity  but  did 
that  little  well.  The  chorus  in  both 
operas  sang  with  precision  and  sonor- 
ity, and  Mr.  Papi  conducted  with  due 
regard  for  the  traditions. 

The  house  was  crowded,  boxes  and 
orchestra  chairs  engaged  by  many  of 
the  socially  prominent  in  support  of 
the  cause.  'The  usual  crowd  of  en- 
thusiasts filled  galleries  and  standees’ 
rail. 

“Madama  Butterfly”  with  Rethberg 
and  Gigli  was  the  evening  subscription 
opera.  M.  W. 


Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

single  nearing.  j>.  m , The  concert  given  by  the  Philharmonic 

enmigli  not  to  be,  fully  understood  nor  Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon,  repealing 


vet  appreciated  at  first  acquaintance  | the  program  of  the  preceding  evening. 

^ . . _ e I y>,« lx.,  r\f 


and  lovely  enough  in  many  of  its 
movements  to  make  further  meetings, 
cvcii  friendship,  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  fjebhard  also  played  t-iie  piano 
part  in  Loeffler'.s  "A  Pagan  Poem.” 
In  which  he  ha.s  been  heard  many 
t!me.s  in  his  native  Boston  (native, 
♦hat  is,  since  his  arrival  from  Ger- 
many In  1S8G,  at  the  .age  of  eight)  and 
.,ther  elUes  of  thi.s  country,  including 
New  York.  He  was  recalled  many 
times  by  applause. 

Thr  other  selections  were  Schu- 


Spaeth  Doubts  Negro 
Spirituals  Are  American 

Mi'Sic  Editor  pr  The  Sun— Kir.- 
Th.':  reviews  of  James  Weldon  John- 
son’s admirable  hook  of  negro  spirit- 
iiai.s  all  .seem  to  accept  with  equanim- 
ity the  as.sumption  that  these  .songs 
ar-:  the  real  folk  music  of  America. 
While  negro  r'nythm.s,  melodie^  -and 
Iiarmonles  undoubtedly  appeal  to  the 
average  American  o'  to-dav.  it -is  dif- 


Idr.  Gebhard’a  composition  Is  not  so 
modem  In  Idiom  as  Mr.  Loeffler's,  but 
It  also  Is  sym'phonlc  in  character.  There 
1 * no  program,  only  a free  development 
of  certain  germinal  themes.  The  open- 
ing,  introduced  by  the  horn  and  given 
to  lower  strings,  is  one  of  romantic 
melancholy,  one  with  an  aroma  of  Its 
own.  and  the  most  significant  Idea  in 
the  word.  It  has  mood,  and  the  mood 
is  enhanced  by  the  orchestral  color.  A 
second  theme  for  the  flute  Is  not  so 
significant,  though  thoughtfully  con- 
trasted. There  is  an  elaborate  and  In- 
1 terestlng  piano  part.  But  on  the  whole, 

I the  composition  Impresses  us  as  essen- 
I tially  a pianist’s  conception,  and  one  too 
; extensively  developed  for  Its  thematic 
. merits.  Within  two  fairly  extended 
movements  Mr.  Gebhard  gives  us  vir- 
tually the  material  of  a symphony.  If 
all  this  were  shortened  and  condensed, 
would  not  the  fantasy  have  greater  con- 
centration and  effect?  _ 

Mr.  Loeffler’s  "Pagan  Poem  must  be 
accounted  one  of  his  finest  expositions 
for  Instruments.  The  material  at  first 
Is  not  striking,  but  its  development  is 
extraordinary.  There  is  a harm®*'*® 
scheme  partaking  of  Debussy 
not  In  a manner  that  is  imitation. 
There  are  gorgeous  instrumental  colors ; 
the  enchantress’s  Incense  arises,  as  It 
were,  from  the  orchestra  and  the  mo- 
tive played  by  the  three  trumpets,  which 
recurs  and  pervades  the  entire  score, 
is  one  to  haunt  the  memorj'.  Nor  Is 
it  only  the  Wumpet  color  that  makes 
the  passage  remarkable.  It  Is  the  tone 
tints  of  the  piano  and  English  horn, 
added  with  such  exquisite  taste  and  in- 
tuition. that  give  this  passage  its  final 
fascination.  And  now  the  sorceress 
weaves  her  charms,  to  call  her  shep- 
herd home ! Music  of  languor  and  en- 
' chantment.  of  grief,  longing,  exulta- 
tion: all  this  In  a modem  Idiom,  in  an 
emotional  mood,  and  yet  In  a singularly 
clear  and  classic  spirit.  It  Is  a pity 
the  score  is  not  heard  often^ 
received  yesterday  with  marked  enthu- 
.sla.sm,  and  this  was  due  to  the  mastery 
and  feeling  of  the  pianist,  as  well  a.s 
to  the  composer.  Mr.  'Gebhard  lives  and 
labors,  a modest  and  most  exceptional 
musician,  disdaining  spurious  reclame. 
4.  a matter  of  fact  there  are  few  who 
equal  him  in  muslclan.shlp  and  the  finer 
qualities  of  interpretation. 

Mr.  Mengelberg’s  conception  of  the 
“Unfinished”  symphony  is  familiar  to 
Philharmonic  audience^. 

Wagner  he  spared  not  what  Nietszche 
called  the  "lenta  sentimentality”  of  the 
heroine’s  theme.  It  dripped  emotion  of 
a certain  kind,  and  that  kind  detn- 
mental  to  the  pace,  the  sweep,  the  wild- 
ness  and  elemental  vigor  of  Wagner  s 
tone-picture.  This  is  early  Wagner,  of 
course;  but  W’agner  In  his  portrayal 
I of  nature  is  always  wonderful,  whether 
It  Is  the  semi-theatrical  fury  of  the 
ocean  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman”  or  tiie 
sullen  menace  of  the  sea  that  Isolde 
implores  to  rise  and  hurl  to,  destruc- 
■ tion.  herself  and  her  lover.  A con- 
ductor can  hardly  go  w-rong  when  he 
places  this  old,  very  familiar  "Dutch- 
man” overture  on  a program. 


At  Town  Hall  Jacques  Jolas 
piano-recitalled  in  the  evening, 
and  did  It  particularly  well  in 
some  Scarlatti  music,  played 
nimbly  and  translucently,  attd 
in  Beethoven’s  amiable  “Les 
Adieux”  sonata.  Opus.  81-A, 
w'here  the  performer’s  tvcll- 
rounded  tone  and  nice  sense  of 
form  were  of  especial  service. 
Ravel,  Bach  and  Chopin  also  lent 
( 1 heir  presence  on  the  programme. 


Butterfly”  at  the  .Metropontan 

It  was  a most  uneven  performance  in 
every  way.  At  times  the  orchestra 
drowned  the  singxrs  completely  and  at 
others,  played  it  ever  so  softly,  there 
seemed  to  be  pantomime  on  the  stage, 
everybody  appearing  depressed:  and  again, 
eardrums  were  almo.st  pierced  by  the 
shrieking  of  notes  which  would  have  been 
much  more  effective  with  less  power  be- 
hind thenu 

More  thah  ever  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  jr„  having  succeeded  In 
making  something  pleasingly  different  In 
the  piano,  might  now  turn  his  attention 
to  some  kind  of  a thermostat,  especially 
for  the  younger  tenors  who  will  persist 
In  putting  a 40-horsepower  drive  behind 
their  high  notes,  utterly  drowning  out 
everj-body  singing  with  them. 

Time  and  time  again  Mr.  Gigli  forced 
Mme.  Rethberg  to  sing  at  the  very  top  ot 
her  voice  to  make  herself  heard,  and,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  if  her  voice  does 
not  suffer  from  it,  it  will  be  sheer  good 
fortune.  It's  wrong  to  take  such  chances 
with  so  rare  a possession.  And  that  voice 
thermostat  might  have  been  worked  the 
other  way  on  occa-sions,  especially  when 
Cio  Cio  San  learns  of  the  perfidy  of  Pin- 
kerton. Scarcely  a note  could  be  heard  at 
times.  There  was  too  much  repression. 
We  .shall  rejoice  If  no  Injury  was  done  to 
that  lusciously  beautiful  voice  by  Elisa- 
beth Rethberg.  The  risk  was  too  great  for 
any  possible  gain. 


J' 


offered  a noveity  In  the  form  of  Heinrich 
Oebhard’s  Fantasy  in  two  movements 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  with  the  com- 
poser at  pianist:  the  Schubert  "Unfinish- 
ed” Symphony.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler’s 
"Pagan  Poem"  for  piano  and  orchestra 
again  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Gebhard 
—and  Wagner's  overture  to  the  "Flying 
Dutchman." 

Compositions  for  piano  and  orchestra 
which  are  both  original  and  effective  are 
becoming  fewer.  Is  not  the  form  dying 

, out?  Can  It  be  revived?  The  place  of 

br-rt’s  "Sj-mphony  In  B Minor,”  virtuoso  on  orchestral  programs  has 

unfinished  masterpiece,  and  the  sta^ ' n.aterlally  .shifted  In  the  last  quarter 
and  fanjo"  overture  to  Wagner  s T he  . appears  an  Integral  part  of 

Flying  Dutchman,”  both  played  tpag-  orchestra  rather  than  as  a virtuo.so 
nlficently.  I individually -bidding  for  favor.  His  old 

"vehicles”  are  going  by  the  board.  The  j 
Rubinstein  D minor  piano  concerto,  a j 
plaything  on  which  he  doted,  Is  a toy  of 
; the  past.  The  famous  old  war-horse  of 
Lisztr-the  concerto  in  E flat— is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Even  Tchalkov.sky  s B 
,j  flat  minor  concerto  Is  not  quite  as  cxcit- 
I Ing  as  in  former  days.  On  the  other 
' hand,  the  Brahms  concertos,  actually 
i!  symphonies  with  the  piano  for  an  Im- 
i portant  solo  part,  are  gaining  In  favor, 
and  Mr.  Loeffler’s  "Pagan  Poem”  Is  an- 
j other  work  In  which  the  Instrument  of 
key.a  and  wires  Is  a,  part  of  the  tonal 
, ensemble. 


Elshuco  Trio  Opens  Its  Season  of  Cham- 
ber Music 

In  the  finished  manner  that  might  be 
expected,  the  Elshuco  Trio  began  its 
series  of  six  concerts  devoted  to 
positions  of  Schubert  at  Aeolian  HMl  last  , 
night.  Last  season  the  trio,  consisting  of 
William  Kroll.  Willeke  and  AureUo  Giorn  , 
assisted  by  various  artists,  devoted  Its  con-  i 
certs  fo  the  works  of  Brahms.  I 

The  beginning  was  the  quartet  m G m^ 
jor  opus  1-t.  for  two  violins,  viola  and 
•cello,  -ritU  . in  1826.  It  was  j 

with  unusual  merit,  the  unison  of  the  t 
: arrists  materially  expressing  'varmt  | 

and  breadth  of  tone  color  especially  m the 
! .scherzo  and  allegro 
' close  Tiie  scherzo  was  remarkably  g 
;.l  and  with  spirit  that  found  fine  re^ 
sponse  from  the  strings.  In  the  sec 
number  that  most  able  pianist.  Gioinu 
materially  helped  in  the  excellent  play  ing 
of  the  sonatina  in  A minor,  opus  13--. 
written  in  1816  for  violin  and  piano. 

The  technique  of  the  two  artists 
forth  the  rippling  measures  of  e mi 
movement  and  the  sonorous  allegio  with 
i all  the  blitheness  of  .Schubert  in  his  Mng- 
ing  moods.  The  quartet  In  D major  w 
' ten  in  1814  for  two  violins,  viola  and  cello 
was  shorter  and  swifter  of  movement  than 
it?  predecessors. 


CHICAGO  OPERA  BANS 
CLAQUE  AS  CHEATING 

Press  Agents  Also  Frowned  On  as 
Wasteful  Expense,  Singers 
Are  Informed. 


CHICAGO.  Nov.  14  (flft.-Members  of 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  have 
been  formally  notified  that  the  employ- 
ment of  paid  applause  makers  is  forbid- 
den and  that  it  can  affect  the  singer  s 
Status  “in  only  one  way— prejudicial. 
Pi-ess  agents  are  frowned  on  and  ^ 

gent  of  them  is  positively 
management’s  letter  to  the  artists 

^The^‘\-e^on  for  the  ban  was  said  to 
hi^ve  originated  in  the 

the  stars  of  the  company  of  a man  wno 
proposed  to  provide 

at  a figure.  He  represented  himself  as 
influential  with  the  newspapers. 

Employment  of  claquers,  or  paid  ap 
clause  makers,  waned  several  years 
wUh  the  end  of  wholesale  free  tjehets 
Paid  applause  fools  no  one  except  th 
Irtlst  X is  so  ^Ulble  as  to  pay  tnb- 
ute  to  these  extortioners,  the  letter 

®^‘You  have  been  engaged  because  the 
management  thinks  you  ^ave  something 
tr.  elvee  that  the  Chicago  public  de 
s?ref,’’  it  went  on.  "That  public  is  not 
gullible;  it  is  not  to  be  stampeded  by 
stuDid  noisy  and  vulgar  persons  ap- 
plaSdlny  .and  shouting  approval  on  a 

^^^Cn'^the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  pub- 
11s  is  appreciative,  warm,  generous,  alert 
to  recognize  artistry  and  eagerly  seeking 
evidences  of  genius.  Do  not  fear  th^  j 
because  some  other  artists  are  ; 

bv  a burst  of  custom-made  ^d  pald-m-  , 
advance  applau.se  that  '■’J®  P " ' - 

11c  and  the  management  fail  to 
nize  the  value  of  the  contribution  you 
bring  with  modesty  to  the  opera  family . 

"Both  will  resent  the  employment  of 
a claque  as  a form  attempt^  cheat- 
ing of  their  judgment,  and  both  v ill 
nonreclate  y-our  confidence  In  yourself 
1 and  your  recognition  of 
ards^of  fair  play,  expressed  through  , 
! standing  on  your  own  merits. 


Recitals  in  Forty-third  Street. 

TWO  recitals  took  place  Saturday 
right  tP  Forty-third  street,  one  by 
Richard  Fuchs-Jerin.-  German  planlsfi 
known  here  and  on  the  Continent  as 
a Bvethoven  specialist,  and  Penman 

l,ovinggood.  P®"®'  ' 

New  York  for  the  first  time.  -In 
1 Fuch.s-Jftrin  played  a program  of  four 
^;nMas  by  Beethoven,  the  C minor,  j 
opus  13.  "rnthetique  ; op’is  No.  ..  ; 
r sharp  minor.  or^.  , 

\o  2 D minor,  and  opus  B.,  F minor. 
"4ppassionata.”  The  piani.st  evidently  , 
r niov'd  the  rather  heavy  one-composer 
f-  rc'  he  off.  ed.  and  his  perfornmnee 
was  sincere  - ud  dignified 
- rhu'...ally  convincing.  He  had  an 
J,  .ore native  amhcnce. 

mimnn  IxivingK-od  has  a light 
voir.  ..f  n’un.sing  quality  when  heard 
It  '-.s  be.st  and  un  artistic  purpose. 


H.  -nn*  n«^n 
rtc.  the  “Salut  Ih'niire"  from 
Lu»t"  lUid  Frt-iu-h  au4  other  lyrics, 
inev  McAvoj  K.->ve  his 
I'Oie  boHuttful  soni4  “Kleuaore,  ov 
;C-Tayl»r,  ami  lyrlea  by  Bur- 
[h  and  Ro^.:lInond- Johnson.,  the 
in  si.it  e of  defective 
'itclosed  rofln-d  sonsdnllty.  Henry 
Stomendable  supporl  at  the  piano. 

^aser  Gange,  Scotch 
ik^tone,  Pleases' 

^Tiser  Gange.  Scotch  barytone,  gave 
i iing  recital  Saturday  afternoon  In 
\e<  llan  Hall.  He  offered  an  Interest- 
ng  list  of  selections.  The  first  group 
no  uded  the  "Madamlna,  11  catalogo” 
Ur  from  Mozart’s  "Don  Giovanni.” 
rh  n followed  standard  German  lleder 
in  . the  Bach  air,  "Jesuleln  Suess.” 
Hi  e some  lack  of  graded  dynamics  In 
M(  lower  register,  the  singer  gave  all 
Jii  se  numbers,  also  the  opening  "Bois 
l-^iais"  of  Lully,  with  fine  acqualnt- 
ui;e  .of  style,  pleasing  voice  and  ad- 
•nOrable  diction.  Indeed,  the  absence 

g primed  texts  was  not  regretted 
oughout  the  list.  The  Bach  air 
9 repeated  and  following  Schubert^s 
g dramatic  "Prometheus,”  which  Is 
rarely  heard,  the  singer  added  the 
eT\’ohln”  for  an  encore. 

The  delightful  recital  reached  a cli- 
max In  the  third  group  when  Walter 
DamroSch,  who  had  volunteered  to  ac- 
itpmpany  this  set,  appeared  and  give 
the  singer  brilliant  support  In  three 
‘sailor  and  soldier  songs.”  with  the 
third  hie  own  famous  "Danny  Deever.” 
The  other  two  songs  were  Stanford  s 
"The  Little  Admiral”  and  Harty’s  "By 
the  Bivouac’s  Fitful  Flame."  Vaughan 
Williams’s  "Linden  Lea”  was  given 
here  as  an  encore.  There  was  tre- 
mendous applause  for  this  group. 

Mr.  Gange  closed  his  program  with 
four  "songs  of  the  Scots  folk,  ’ ar- 
ranged by  Malcolm  Lawson  and  in- 
cluding “Bonnie  Dundee”  and  "Loch 
Lomond.”  Of  course  he  sang  them 
beyond  reproach.  Earl  Mitchell,  a 
leading  pianist  and  organist  of  Pitts- 
burgh. and  new  here,  was  the  official 
accompanist,  and  an  excellent  one. 
The  recital  proved  to  be  a leading 
event  In  the  music  season.  The  audi- 
ence was  large. 


FaUtaff  at  the  Metropolitan. 

That  inimitable  masterpiece  and 
lyric  gem  of  Verdi’s  ageless  youth, 
genial  "Falstaff.”  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Saturday 
afternoon  for  the  first  time  tljls  season. 
In  general  the  performance  was  an 
admirable  one.  There  were  familiar 
faces  In  all  the  principal  roles  and  Mr. 
Scottl  as  the  rotund  blusterer  was  in 
unusually  good  voice. 

Windsor’s  Garter  Inn  bids  fair  to 
become  famous  on  Broadway,  for  it, 
was  the  scene  of  Lawrence  Tibbett  s 
triumph  last  spring  as  the  wealthy 
young  Ford,  and  Saturday  a crowded 
house  awaited  with  very  evident  im- 
patience the  now  famed  scene  be- 
tween Mr.  Scottl  and  his  young  col- 
league. Mr.  Tibbett  ^eems  to  have 
won  the  stamp  of  enduring  approval, 
for  again  the  applause  of  the  house 
reached  a peak  of  enthusiasm  during 
his  soliloquy,  which  finally  resulted 
in  an  ovation,  first  for  Mr.  Scotti  ^nd 
Mr.  Tibbett.  arm  in  arm;  then-for  Mr. 
Tibbett  alone,  and  at  last  a mighty 
clamor  again  for  the  dean  of  barytones. 

After  these  expressions  of. approval 
the  audience  allowed  the  performance 
to  proceed.  And  again  one  c?.n  only 
marvel  at  this  crowning  achievement, 
this  operatic  cup  brimful  of  efferves- 
cent fancies,  melting  tenderness,  and 
broad,  belt  shaking  humor,  allied  with 
a feminine  daintiness  and  deftness  of 
wit  and  charm  that  are  captivating. 

Mmes.  Alda,  Borl,  Telva  and  Kath- 
leen Harvard  were  the  fenjlnlne  pillars 
of  Windsor  society  who  decided  to 
christen  (Hr  John  a Knight  of  the 
Bath.  And  they  sang  the  beautiful 
a capella  quartet  in  the  garden  with 
a delightfully  mi.schlevous  spirit. 

In  the  Bardolph  and  Pistol  of 
Messrs.  Paltrinieri  and  Didur  there 
was  discernible,  perhaps,  a sligfitly 
overambitious  attempt  to  exaggerate 
the  all  sufficient  burlesques  of  their 
roles.  But  they  were  effective,  and 
Mr.  Bada’s  Dr.  Cants  was  quite  ac- 
ceptable. Mr.  Tokatyan  was  not  In 
his  usual  good  voice  as  Fenton. 


j Sir.  Si-rafln  cnndu(-ti-.i  tic 
j lilai'lng  Just  the  rl!?ii-  r..  . . nt  upon  tha 
Ironli  al  :in  l di'llghlful  in- I rr.numlal 
* i'omm<‘nt:irl«'s  so  iirollllcallj  scattrn'd 
iiu'fiigh.on  the  score. 

In  the  cv.  nlng  thi  iv  wn.s  o prrtorm- 
imci-  of  "Lohcicrrln,”  vociiliv'  quite 
(i-stfaetory,  but  olivlmisly  not  .lORic'c  rl 
j tc  arou.Nc  romantic  fervor  to  any  dan- 
jeorous  degree  through  visual  appeals 
I to  sensltlvi  optic  nerve.s. 

1 Mme.  Marecllti  Roeaeler’s  Fisa  was 
i thoroughly  conservative,  but  she  .sang 
iter  music  admiralty,  and  her  lyric 
imssages  reaching  Into  the  upper  reg- 
ister were  notable  for  their  purity  of 
Intonation  and  fine  spinning  of  tone, 
others  in  the  ca.st  were:  Mme.  Julia 
('laussen.  Ortnid : Paul  Bender,  KUw 
Henry:  Mr.  Whltehlll  as  Tclramtind, 
and  Gustav  Schuetzendorf  as  the 
Herald.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

"Loliengrin"  had  Its  first  perform-  | 

I unco  of  tho  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
last  night  with  a conventional  cast.  A 
large  audience  greeted  the  German 
masterpiece  with  prolonged  applause. 

The  honors  of  tlie  presentation  went 
to  singers  in  minor  roles.  Paul  Bender 
was  little  short  of  magnificent  as  the 

Josef  Hofmann’s  Recital 

Any  one  listening  to  Jo.sef  Hof- 
mann’s concert  at  Carnegie  Half  yes- 
terday afternoon  would  have  thought 
the  piano  as  he  played  it  was  an  in- 
strument Incapable  of  any  further  per- 
fection. It  was  an  ordinary  Steinway, 
but  there  were  tlnjes  when  it  sounded 
as  If  John  Hays  Hammond  Jr.  had 
really  perfected  his  new  invention  and 
had  placed  it  Inside  Mr.  Hofmann’s 
instrument. 

Mr.  Hofmann  somehow  managed  to 
.obtain  crescenjdos  on  single  notes  and 
Vchords  and  there  was  hardly  ever  a 
time  When  the  .sounds  he  elicited  had 
any  of  the  dead  quality  that  piano 
sounds  assume  a second  after  they  are 
I struck. 

The  Aeolian  Hall 

afternoon  was  Fraser  Gange,  whose  ac- 
tivities here  since  his  initial  recital  i 
the  same  hall  two  seasons  apo  have 
been  mainly  as  orchestral 
Scotch  barytone  began  with  Lully  s 
“Bois  epais”  and  Leporellos  tale  of 
1 the  Don’s  conquests  in  “Don  Giovanni, 
followed  by  a German  group  of  infre- 
quently heard  numbers— Strauss,  Schu- 
mann’s “Von  Schlaratfenland,  Schu 
bert’s  “Prometheus  and  a Bach  song, 
"Jesulein  suss”  from  the  Christmas 
oratorio.  , 

An  expressive  and  artistic  singer, 
Mr.  Gange  pleased  his  sizeable  audi- 
^ce.  His  voice  did  not  seem  alto- 
gether In  its  best  estate  in  the  earlier 
numbers;  there  was  some  | 

the  expressive  performance  of  the  Uacn  ; 
number;  there  was  a departure  or  ^o 
from  smoothness  in  climatic  notes,  but 
it  fared  better  from  the  vocal  poiM  of 
view  in  the  last  two  German 
Mr.  Gange  was  in  generally  good  voice 
from  then  on.  Fol  three  soldi”  and 
sailor  songs  Welter  Damrosch  replaced 
Earl  Mitchell  at  the  piano.  'These 
were  Stanford’s  “The  Lfttle  Admiral, 
Harty’s  “By  the  Bivouac’s  Fitful 
Flame”  and  Mr.  Damrosch’s  “Danny 
Deever,”  the  first  of  these  rousingly 
lusty  in  performance,  the  latter  ef- 
fectively dramatic.  A Vaughan-Wil- 
liams  number  followed  as  encore. 

Mr.  Gange  was  distinctly  happy  and 
in  good  voice  in  the  closing  Scotch 
group,  arranged  by  Malcolm_  Lawson. 
“Bonnie  Dundee”  was  sung  with  a fine 
gusto  and  encored;  for  “Loch  Lomond 
he  invited  the  audience  to  join  in  the 
chorus.  Two  other  Scotch  numbers 
and  three  closing  encores  also  were 
given.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a Pittsburgh 
pianist  malting  his  first  appearance 
here,  made  an  excellent  Impression  as 
accompanist.  . , j _ 

It  was  Mr.  Damrosch’s  busy  day,  as 
ho  had  already  discoursed  and  con- 
ducted the  New  York  Symphony  for  a 
larffe  audience  of  children  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  the  morning.  The  program  was 
designed  to  illustrate  the  wind  instru- 
ments, and  the  illustrants  Included 
George  Barrere,  flute;  Quinto  Maga- 
nlni,  piccolo;  Mr.  Williams,  clarinet; 

I Messrs.  Mathieu  and  Roche,  oboes; 

I Marsh,  English  horn,  and  Mr.  Letellier, 


Society  Repeats  Beethoven  and  Kalliwoda 
Works  Given  in  First  Program  in  1842. 

/ yV  ^ e By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  ' ^ ? Z' 

he  Philhavmt.nic  S»<’iety  gave  its  2,n001li  < t ye.ster- 
flav  aflernoiin  in  Carnegie  Hall.  In  honor  ot  this  r<  arhing 
the  end  of  the  second  “grand"  Mr.  Mt'ngelb>:ig  n peated 
two  of  the  works  performed  at  the  fir.st  conci  if  of  the 
organization,  given  in  the  Apollo  Room.s,  Uecomb-T  7,  1842 
These  works  were  Beethoven’s  C minor  symphony  and 
Johann  Wenzelaus  Kalliwoda’s  overture  in  I',  m w at  the 
former  performance. 


Kaillwodn  wa.s  bom  in  Prague  In 
1801  ami  llv.ul  till  1866.  He  emitted 
two  operas,  ten  masses,  seven  sym- 
pbonios,  fiiiirteen  overtures,  thirteen 
on  he.slrnl  tuntasles,  mucli  chamber 
niu.sie  .Hid  numerous  song.s.  • Schu- 
mann thought  well  enough  of  this 
> qmposer  to  dedicate  to  him  the  Inter- 
mezzi, opus  4.  Tile  overture  heard 
yesterday  .served  to  show  th.it  Kalli- 
w,eda  w.as  a.  good  musician  who  knew 
his  Inisinu.ss  though  he  had  no  go.spel 
to  publislt.  The  orchestra,  except  the 
telli,  of  course,  stood  while  playing 
this  venerable  composition,  whclh  win 
I'.robably  now  return  to  its  slumbers. 

The  other  numbers  on  yesterday's 
program  were  Weber’s  "Jubel”  over- 
ture, substituted  for  his  "Oberon” 
overture  given  in  1842,  and  Bach’s 
concerto  for  two  violins  replacing  a 
lot  eff  as.sortc'd  solos.  Early  concerts 
were  noted  for  their  variety  and 
length.  In  these  crowded  times  of 
forty  or  forty-five  concerts  a week  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  make  a Gallic 
t'anquetiof  each. 

One  can  only  conjecture  as  to  Mr. 
iUengelberg'^  purpose  in  beginning 
with  the  "Jubilee”  overture.  Possibly 
it  w’as  bcc.iuse  the  work  concludes 
with  “God  .Save  the  King,”  which  most 
young  music  lovers  believe  is  called 
".\merica.”  The  players  of  the  solo 
parts  in  the  Bach  concerto  were 
Scipione  Guidi,  concert  master,  and 
Hans  Lange,  second  concert  master 
of  the  society.  Theirs  was  a sound, 
iiiusicianly  and  workmanlike 'achieve- 
ment, and  it  was  good  of  course  to 
hear  the  fine  old  composition.  Mr. 
Mengelberg,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,!  presided  at  what  served  for 
a harpsichord.  He  did  his  share  dis- 
creetly. A wizard  of  the  baton  be- 
comes quite  tame  when  tied  to  the 
keyboard  of  the  old  time  orchestra 
leader.  But  Mr.  Mengelberg  was 
entirely  right  in  presenting  the  con- 
certo with  the  clavier  in  the  midst  ot 
things.  And  one ' continues  to  sub- 
scribe to  Mr.  Silotl's  declaration  that 
Bach  is  the  greatest  living  composer. 

It  was  evidence  of  musical  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic 
fathers  of  1842  to  introduce  Beethoven 
with  his  fifUi  symphony,  which  many 
hold  to  lie  hl.s  greatest.  Like  the 
Uach  concerto  it  Is  one  of  the  works 
which  carries  its  years  with  the  ease 
I'f  immortality.  It  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  a figure  in  the  repertory 
of  the  Philharmonic  when  that  now 
v,cncrable  and  venerated  organization 
its!  four  thousandth  concert. 


’ofmann  Gives  Color 
o lediocre  Music 


A piano  recital  tn  Carnegie  Hall  by 
sef  iiofmunn  ' on  a Saturday  after- 
uiicu  baffles  the  chronicler  of  musical 
ini  ideiils.  ’Thai  which  took  place  last 
urday  was  in  m.any  respects  like 
ttiose  which  preceded  it  since  the  be- 
lated discovery  by  the  public  that 
.■very  such  recital  presented  opportu- 
nity to  hear  one  of  the  greatest  pi- 
anists ,the  world  has  known. 


I 


r One  fact  .stood  out  in  rather  unpre- 
! possessing  nakedness.  The  pianist  of 
1 this  day  is  hard  put  to  it  to  make  ad- 
1 liitions  to  his  repertory.  Hofmann  Is 
always  in  search  of  the  new  note,  for 
! he  does  not  wish  to  confine  himself 
i for  life  to  the  classic  and  romantic 
I m^isters.  His  program  on  Saturday 
! contained  Manuel  de  Falla’s  "I^cit 
I (hi  I’rcheur,”  three  "Mouvements  Per- 
! petuels,”  by  Francois  Poulenc  (a 
her  of  the  evanished  "Group  of  Six  ). 
and  a "Valse  Phantastique,”  by  Edna 
Bentz  Woods. 

Here  were  five  new  pieces  of  which 
t’ae  only  good  fhing  that  can  be  .said  is 
that  they  were  all  short.  Not  one  of 
them  contained  an  idea  the  size  of  a 
pin  point,  and,  ^ was  to  be  expected. 
tlie  French  gentleman's  productions 
were  the  most  chiUll.sh  bubbles  that 
rould  be  blown  bn  musical  staves.  The 
marvel  of  all  these  pieces— they  -can- 
pot  be  called  compositions — was  the 
meticulous  c.ire.  the  bewitching  per- 
fection of  phrase,  the  exquisite  web 
of  color  brought  to  their  performance 
by  tiie  artist. 

The  second  number  on  the  list  was 
Mendelssohn’s  scherzo  In  E minor.  If 


/ S~ 

w • h' ' r much  more  of  thl.  Poulenc 
^ iporinf;  we  ..iiHi'  ralHC  .'I'ondeli  ’’.n 
t..  the  fir."'  r^nk  nf  genius,  for  the 
f.iirii'  Into  who;  ! seductive  hi. mis  lie 
iw|l  at  thl.  ;.ge  of  17  and  who  (hie.',], 
around  him  everywhere  eT<'«pt  into 
the  lilstOM'  of  Paul  and  Elijah,  wwre  . 
irlcksy  oprltfc  und  had  more  life  in  1 
their  little  go.ssamer  winr  than  one  i 
ran  dl.'.cem  in  all  the  sawdust  dolls  j 
of  the  famous  Si:  , ' 

The  greai  moments  In  Sa:ur(lay’.s  re- 1 
cltal  belong  fo  Schumann,  whose  In- 
comparable C major  fantasia  was  the  i 
lnrg(!st  number.  No  one  else  plays 
♦his  work  with  quite  the  extraordinary' 
'depth  of  feeling,  glory  of  tone  and, 
outbiir.sts  of  pa.^:  on  that  Hofmann  i 
does.  Tt  has  bec-mc  singularly  his. 
own.  a vital  part  of  his  musical  ex-; 
perieiice.  Next  to  that  he  played  mo.st ' 
md.sterfully  the  C sharp  minor  scherzo  | 
ot  Cliopin,  though  In  the  F major  | 
nocture  therp  wa^:  some  melody  sing-  > 
Ing  beyond  all  description.  How  does  I 
he  do  if?  Well,  surely  Rubinstein, 
would  have  been  proud  If  he  could . 
have  hcanl  hli*  pupil  Saturday. 

State  Symphony  Group  Has 
First  of  Ten  Rehearsals, 
for  Works  of  Composers  t 
Dwelling  in  United  States 

Embarking  on  activity  which  alms  to 
provide  an  avenue  for  the  American 
composer  of  orchestral  .music,  who  at 
present  is  handicapped  in  his  progress 
by  limited  opportunity  for  hearing  his 
music  performed,  and  which  may  well 
lead  to  important  constructive  results, 
>t.he  State  Symphony  Orchestra  began 
yesterday  morning  its  series  of  ten  re- 
hearsals of  American  compositions. 

In  this  first  rehearsal,  which  was  held 
the  chapter  room  of  Carnegie  Hall 
under  the  direction  of  Ernest  von 
iDohnanyi,  the  Sj^  Symphony  s re^- 
lar  conductor  fo^roe  first  half  of  Gie 
iseason,  more  thah^two  hours  was  de- 
voted to  the  reading  of  five  works  i^n 
the  presence  of  their  'omposers  'The 
first  was  a symphonic  poem,  ^hrah 
and  Rustum/’  after  Matthew  Arnold . 
ipoem,  by  JoU  Mokreys,  a 
Czech  ancestry  now  living  in  New  York. 
iHe  was  born  in  Cedar  R“P“l*> 
lived  near  an  Indian 

he  became  well  acquainted  “? 

habitants.  He  is  chairman  of  the  music 

■committee  of  %ais  ” 

An  overture  to  “Damon  and 
I bv  Edward  Zimmer  J'f-  , ‘Vf 

zlmmer  is  in  charge  of  the  rausic  at 
the  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Normal  School, 
where  he  has  had  practice  in  condurt- 
Tng  an  orchestration. 

"Elfrith  Idyll”  by 

on  themes  from  a music  drama  of  his 
composition.  The  composer,  who  has 

beTn  living  for  y!rUe"rlcan 

Pacific  Coast,  was  bom  of  American 

parents  in  Japan. 

Physician  Also  • Composer 
A Newark  physician.  Dr.  Edward 


ric  pnyo*v*t»**t  , 

Schaaf,  is  the  composer 

UoTZ  .^odied  abroad 


flnrTas""  specialized  in  writing  for 
nlaver  piano  rolls.  The  mornings 
work  was  concluded  by  I''®.  ■ 

IZe  of  the  finale  of  a »y"*Pl>o"y J".  9 ' 

r i,- 

MueUert.  hardlS  believing  that  these 
nroiected  rehearsals  would  come  to  . 


not  ‘sent  in  parts  with  his  score, 


playe_d^^took  Wm  7 ^ ] 


was  able  to  provide  a eet 
“‘'consIderTng  that  ' 

cellent.  There  were  some  baH*at  firs^. 


reading  these  manuscript 
first  time,  the  performs 
cellent.  There  were  s®*”®  r , 

Ha4Hh  ® ^ 

*^?®^  J few  or  no  stops.  The  com-  ; 

pla- ed  with  few  or  no  P e^ 

K;^.'*  wor‘^,*:an"d  felt  thatjt  wa. 
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ah  instructive  ana  vaiuauia  expeneiicor 
certain  things  not  apparent  on  paper 
became  noticeable  In  performance,  and 
they  thus  had  opportunity  to  recog- 
i^ize  weaknesses,  and  profit  by  the  sug- 
gestions  of  Mr.  Dohnanyi  or  the  or- 
chestra’s associate  conductor,  Howard 
Barlow.  One  common  trait  of  the 
works  offered  was  their  earnestness 
and  sincerity,  while  some  showed  con- 
siderable skill  in  orchestration. 

i'  C I ^ ^ I r 

Chaliapin  Returns. 

Feodor  Ivanovitch  Chaliapin,  famouV 
i Russian  ba.sso,  returned  to  New  Torl^ 
hast  night  and  made  hi.s  first  appear- 
jance  of  the  season  in  a song  recital 
■ attended  by  3,600  persons  at  the  Man- 
i hattan  Opera  House.  He  had  two 
I assisting!  artists — Max  Rabinowitsch. 
accompanist  and  pianist,  and  Tasha 
Bunchuk,  cellist.  Both  instrumental- 
ists gave  solo  groups.  There  is  little 
new  to  be  said  about  Chaliapin’s  per- 
formance. He  was  down  on  the  pro- 
gram tp  sing  twice,  but  he  filled  each 
group  with  many  songs  and  encores, 
of  which  he  announced  the  numbers 
and  the  audience  found  the  printed 
English  texts  in  little  books  given  out 
beforehand.  He  was  in  good  voice 
and  gave  of  it  opulently  as  he  pictured 
with  vivid  tone  coloring  and  dramatic 
gesture  a long  gamut  of  varying  hu- 
man emotions.  Many  of  his  selec- 
tions were  familiar,  others  less  so.  He 
included  “Die  Zovel  Grenadier,”  "Ter- 
mak  Timofeievltch”  (folk  legend),  by 
Ippolltoff;  excerpts  from  Rubinstein’s 
“The  Demon”  and  Kouchak’s  air  from 
Borodine’s  “Prince  Igor.”  Prolonged 
applause  from  the  crowded  auditorium 
and  stage  greeted  him  as  he  made  his  i 
’first  entrance,  and  from  then  on  the 
I delight  of  the  audience  was  In  fullest 
evidence,  j 


extensive  studies  of  the  Origma  v.>i 
spirituals.  J.  Rosamond  Johnson  has 
arranged  scores  of  these  songs. 

And  as  to  their  .singing  last  night — 
well,  there  are  dull  occasions  on  which 
one  refers  in  stereotyped  cliches  to 
"pitch,”  “sympathetic  feeling”  and 
"breadth  of  style,”  ad  infinitum.  But 
this  is  an  occasion  of  a different  stripe. 
It  is  a pity  these  spirituals  couldn’t 
have  been  sung  last  night  before  a 
campfire  on  the  Palisades,  or  even 
before  a painted  Mississippi  back  drop 
and  a cotton  field  costumed  group  of 
retainers. 

For  these  gentlemen  sang,  modu- 
lated and  harmonized  beautifully; 
their  rhythms  were  superb;  above  all, 
they  recreated  the  essence  of  the  old- 
time  religious  spirit  of  a vani.shed  gen- 
eration, of  a neo-fundamentalist  spirit 
in  negro  spirituals  which  is  a prime 
requisite  for  their  successful  interpre- 
tation. Mr.  Taylor’s  voice,  a high 
toned  tenor,  sometimes  applied  the 
cutting  edge  of  refinement  to  Mr. 
Johnson’s  booming  outbursts,  but 
nothing  could  surpass  the  pathos  and 
poignancy  of  his  frightful  decree,  O 
gambler,  yoh  cain’t  ride  on  dis  tr^n.” 
The  emotional  climaxes  that  concluded 
many  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  arrangements 
were  admirable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  be  heard  frequently. 


I heavenly  rrirewoi  AB  or  world? 

.storming  wizard  of  Bayreuth.  None  j 
attempted  to  escape  yesterday,  not  1 
'even  to  Miami,  but  there  were  times  S 
when  the  reverberations  of  Wagner’s  j 
thunderous  brass  were  terrific,  nota-, 
bly  under  the  balcony.  Perhaps  those, 
sitting  up  in  Valhalla  reaped  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  great  open  spaces. 

Mr.  Damrosch’s  program  included 
excerpts  from  "Lohengrin,”-  “Tristan 
und  Isolde,”,  “Rheingold,”  the  ride  and 
battle  cry  of  the  Valkyries,  and  Sieg- 
fried's  Rhine  journ,ey  and  funeral 
march  from  "Goetterdammerung.”  In 
addition  Mischa  Mi.schakoff  played 
the  solo  part  of  “Traume,”  and  played 
it  well.  The  Valkyries,  one  and  all 
deserve  praise  for  their  fine  intona- 
tion, and  Miss  Archibald  in  particular 
sang  her  various  offerings  with  a 
wealth  of  opulent  tone  and  warm 
color.  And  as  for  Wagner,  even  to- 
day there  is  but  one  great  Richard, 
and  the  applause  yesterday  often 
reached  the  proportion  of  a religious 
demonstration. 


I Miss  Marguerite  Lamar  Sings. 

! With  a full  orchestiu  behind  and  an: 
audience  of  some  3,000  in  front,  is  cer- 
tainly not  a most  confidence  inspiring! 
situation  for  a young  singer  appearing 
! as  soloist  with  the  Micaela  “Carmen” 

, air  on  the  concert  stge;  but  these 
; conditions  attended  Miss  Marguerite- 
i Lamar,  who  sang  at  the  Sunday  noon- 
! day  concert  by  the  Rivoll  Symphonj' 

! orchestra-  on  its  own  soil  yesterday,; 

: and  then  winning  two  encores,  ThisJ 
■ arti.st  has  not  only  an  attractive  pro-! 
fessional  ■ name  but  she  disclosed  ai 
lovely  lyric  soprano,  though  nervous- 
apparently  caused  the  voice  yes-: 
pterday  to  tremble  at  first  and  to  lose 
: pitch.  But  these  troubles  wore  away 
gradually,  while  throughout  the  singer  ! 
'rarely  if’  ever  lost  her  admirable  1 
P,hra.»ing.  'iTer  first  encore,  a charm- j 
. ing  song,  anuouncea  Dy  Mr,  Riesenfeld, 
' was  Theodore  Stern’s  “Berceuse.”  The 
orchestra  gave  a list  of  delightful  Se- 
lections, but  it  showed  some  lack  of 
finish,  especially  in  the  brass,  when 
■ giving  such  \vorks  as  the  two  “Lohen- 
grin” preludes  or  Chabier’s  “Espana.” 
In  Schubert’s  “Marche  Militaire,” 
Strauss’s  “Vienna  Life”  and  other 
pieces  the  men  under  Mr.  Riesen- 
feld’s  baton  played  with  admirable 
I unanimity,  sparkle,  dash  and  preci- 
I Sion. 


Pianists  at  the  Aeolian. 

Tlxe  pianists  ought  to  take  over 
Aeolian  Hall  .as  a permanent  terminal 
in  vyhich  to  set  forth  their  musical 
wares,  for  up  to  date  the-^'  have  cer- 
tainly secured  a monopoly  upon^  its 
services,  s And  there  were  two  pjaplists 
last  evening— Edwin  Hughes  and  Mme. 
Jewel  Bethany  Hughes — in  an  enjoy- 
able recital  blessed  with-  a brief  and 
interesting  program.  This  ct^nsisted 
of  Grieg’s  variations  on  an  old  Nor- 
wegian romance,  Chppin’s  rondo,  op. 
73,  Mozart’s  D major  sonata  and  four 
mo-yements  of  a suite,  op.  I’J,  by  Rach- 
manioff.  < - 

If  two  pianists  play  well  together — 
.ah  is  very,  vei'y  good.  If  they  do  not, 
all  things  whatsoever  Are  terrible. 
Fortunately  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes 
played  so  well  together  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  must  be  confined  to 
aspects  of  their  interpretations.  They 
■played  -with  a crisp  vigor  and  genuine 
good  taste  that  dignified  their  every, 
offering.  Perhaps  their  imposing  depth 
of  tone  found  a happier,  medium  in 
Rachmaninoff’s  suite.  Certainly  this 
■was  the  most  impre.ssive  of  their'  of- 
ferings, although  there  was  plenty  of 
colorful  material  in  the  Grieg  varia-' 
tions.  Both  pianists  possessed  the  re- 
quisite insight  and  sympathy  with  the 
composers’  purposes  Jo  render  their 
readings  illuminative  ana  convincing. 


I Negro  Spirituals. 

If  the  present  rage  for  discovering 
negro  spirituals  and  singers  who  know 
how  to  sing  them,  or  say  they  do, 
reaches  ?he  proportions  of  a mah- 
ijongg  or  crossword  puzzle  craze  then 
J.  Rosamond  Johnson  and  Taylor  Gor- 
; don  ought  to  hire  the  Hippodrome 
; twice  a week  and  demonstrate  to 
: aspiring  young  singers  of  spirituals 
! how  it  is  done,  and  perhaps,  with 
Roland  Hayes  and  a few  others,  they 
I can  put  the  present  movement  on  a 
’permanent  basis. 

They  sang  in  the  Garrick  Theater 
last  'ivening,  and  their  program  in-  I 
eluded  “jjy  An’  By.”  “Go  Down,  i 
Me-.-e,';,”  “Band  o’  Gideon”  and  a dozen 
other  well  known  splrltuais.  _ j 

Mr.  J'lhmon — J.  Rosamond  John-  I 
son — anc  his  brother,  James  Weldon,  i 
'are  resp,.  isible  for  “The  Book  of  ! 
, American  Negro  Spirituals,”  a recent  | 
and  admir;  ole  addition  to  the  musical  j 
literature  on  this  absorbing  topic.  And  | 
'he  Johnson  brothers,  born  in  the  i 
South,  were  early  "ducated  in  music.  ; 
They  have  wandewd  far  afield,  for  ! 
, they  are  the  godfathers  of  much 
'Of  modern  jazz,  ar.d  they  have  made 


Wagner-Verdi  Program. 

A Wagner- Verd'i  program  was  given 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hi^use  last 
night,  and  Mario  Basiola,  the  recently 
acquired  barytone,  sang  Verdi's  fa- 
miliar aria,  ”Un  ballo  in  Maschera.” 
There  were  other  soloists,  including 
Miss  Rosa  Ponselle,  Mmes.  Henriette 
Wakefield,  Marcella  Roeseler,  Ch.ar-  , 
lotte  Ryan  and  Joan  Ruth,  with  ^ 

. Messrs.  Tokatyan,  ' Milio  Picco  and  , 
i Gustav  Schuetzendorf.  ! 

The  orchestral  excerpts  included  the  I 
I overture  tp  “Die  Meistersinger”  and 
'selection/  from  various  operas  of  thell 
I two  composers.  ,[ 

Symphony  Society  in  Wagner.  j 

The  pilgrimage  ft>  Mecca  yesterdayj 
afternoon  to  hear  the  Symphony  Soci-: 
ety  play  an  imposing  Wagner  program 
. took  on  all  the  aspects  of  a pilgrim- 
age to  Bayreuth.  The  rainbow  huedj 
auditorium  on  Fifty-fifth  street  was; 
filled  with  a great  crowd  of  Wagner- 1 
ites,  in  various  degrees  of  perfection,; 
and  in  addition  to  Mr.  Damrosch’S; 
orche.stral  cohorts  there  were  .seven; 
live  Valkyries  to  render  their  famous 
battle  cry,  namely  the  Misses  Della 
Baker,  Phyllis  Archibald,  Lyda  Neeb- 
' son,  Gladys  Halstead,  Helen  Gaubis, 
Ziila  Wilson  and  Nancy  Heath.  Miss 
Archibald  also  sang  Erda’a  Invocation, 
sounded  Brangaene's  warning  and 
Joined  in  the  lament  of  the  Rhine 
maidens. 

Alas,  poor  Nietzsche!  Was  he  right 
after  all?  For  an  all  Wagner  pro- 
gram in  the  new  temple  of  my.stic 
i rites  inevitably  recalls  the  anguished 
! cries  of  that  pa.ssionate  philosopher’s 
i flight  to  thfe  soothing  Mediterranean 
' in  order  to  escape  the  “thunder  and 


"Richard  Crooks  in  Recital.  | 

A capacity  house,  with  enthusiasm 
reigning  through  the  program',  served! 
to'  stimulate  Richard' rirooks,  youngn 
American  tenor,  arihis  first  New  York  I 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 1 
noon.  This  singer’s  rise  in  this  coun- 
try in  popular  favor  as  a concert  solo-  ( 
ist  has  been  rapid.  He  sang  in  recital 
with  success  in  London  last  summer 
and  likewise  in  Germany,  where  he  | 
was  made  much  of,  and  especially  i 
favored  because  of' his  American  heri-  | 
tage.  It  ' is  said,  further,  that  the 
Metropolitan  now  has  an  eye  on  him, 
and  if  this  be  true  opera  m.ay  yet  turn 
out  to  be  his  most  succe.ssful  field. ' 

In  airs  by  Handel,  German . lieder 
and  a group  of  songs  by  Rachmaninov, 
sung  in  Russian,  he  shoived  pretty  well 
what  his  recHal  assets  are.  He  has  a 
beautiful  voice,  not  of  greatest  power, 
and  one  which  is  not  placed  to  best  ad- 
vantage. He  inclines  too  frequently  to 
most  delicately  drawn  out  pi.anlssimos  , 
running  into  falsetto  for  his  head  tone' 
effects  and  his  forcing  in  the  lo'wer 
register’s  causes  at  times  an  almost 
complete  loss  of  good  tone  quality. 
His  English  and  German  diction  ivas 
commendable,  and  in  Russian  he  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  be  at  home.  His 
general  understanding  of  sentiments 
ciilled  for  lavish  praise.  Mr.  Crooks 
has  evidently'  high  artistic  ideals.  By 
hard  work  he  has  already  gotten  so  far 
ahead  on  his  path  that  undoubtedly! 
with  his  youth  in  his  favor,  his  voice' 
and  rich  emotional  background,  he  will! 
keep  on  ■ndth  his  endeavors  until  he 
reaches  a fii'mer  vocal  basis  than  the 
one  upon  ■which  he  now  stands.  Charles 
Albert  Baker  played  excellent  piano 
accompaniments. 

Wife  Aids  Francis  Rogers. 

Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  distinguished 
American  barytone,  did  not  fill  the 
program  of  his  annual  song  recital  i 
alone  yesterday  afternoon  at  Town  > 
Hall,  but  shared  it  with  his  wife,  who 
gave  original  monologues.  The  affair 
was  excellent  in  both  selection  and 
atmosphere,  and  gave  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  an  audience  practically  filling 
the  hall.  Mrs.  Rogers  has  frequently 
been  heard  in  New  York  with  her  hus- 
band in  private  benefi}.  programs  or  in 
the  drawing  rooms  of  the  social  elect. 
During  the  war  the  two  artists, were 
zealous  in  their  work  as  entertainers 
on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

Yesterday  in  her  monologues  Mrs. 
Rogers  drew  in  part  for  material  from 
her  war  life,  and  among  the  titles  of 
her  numbers  were  such  as  “The  Re- 
turn.” “The  Lady  Lecturer”  and  “At 
the  French  Embassy.”  She  has  a mu- 
sical speajtjng  voice — though  one  not 
always  carrying  to  certain  seats  in  the 
hall.  She  has  ,a  beautiful  face  and’ 
her  figure  has  grace,  height  and  dig- 
nity of  carriage.  As  she  gave  her 
listed  selections  or  an  encore  she  sat 
at  ease  in  a high  backed  chaif,  or 
stood,  and  robed  in  a pale  yellow  cos- 
tume of  long  flowing  draperies  and 
set  off  by  a change  of  black  or  reddish 
scarf  as  needed  she  recited  in  a simple, 
charming  manner  either  in  fluent 
French  or  graceful  English,  as  the 
storj'  called  for,  and  thus  made  the 
intimate  appeal  which  ever  goes  direct 
to  the  human  heart. 

Mr.  Roger.s  .sang  with  his  matchless 
I style  and  perfect  diction  old  airs  from 
I Italy.  Germany  and  England  andi 
songs  and  airs  by  Thomson,  Hermann 


rEriebach,  Ma  ft  ill  Khaw,  Oay  and 
I other.s.  At  the  em!  of  Iii.s  last  group 
the  audience  was  lo.ath  to  let  him  go, 
and  among  the  encore-:  he  gave  were 
the  “Rolling  Down  -o  i:io”  and  “Car- 
goes.” Mr.  I.sidore  LiKk.''tone  played 
the  accompaniment  1 with  the  excel- 
lence to  be  expecte.d  from  him. 

7 ^ 

Percy  Grainger  Delights  Large  Audience 
at  Carnegie  Hall 

PERCY  GRAINGER  grows  in  artistic 
stature  and  popularity  every  season. 
His  recital  of  last  evening  at  Carnegie 
Hall  filled  the  huge  auditorily  with  en- 
thusiastic listeners,  hundreds  of  whom  re- 
mained after  the  conclusion  of  the  regular 
program  for  a generous  assortment  of  en- 
cores. 

For  his  opening  number  he  chose  the 
Bach  Partita  No.  1 In  B fiat  major,  which  he 
followed  with  the  Brahms  F minor  sonata. 
Grainger's  Bach  does  not  sound  like  most 
Bach;  it  is  warmed  and  brought  alive  by 
the  rare  loveliness  of  his  tone  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  Interpretation.  The  Gigue 
movement  went  off  as  gayly  as  one  of  his 
own  arrangements  of  a morris  dance. 

The  Brahms  sonata  gives  a pianist  the 
opportunity  for  a through  test  of  his 
powers,  from  the  majestic  first  movement 
to  the  delicately  whispered  intermezzo,  and 
Mr.  Grainger  passed  every  test  with  flying 
colors.  There  was  never  a pause  in  h;s 
clarity  and  brilliance  of  tone. 

The  classics  paid  their  due  respect.  Mr. 
Grainger  turned  to  the  field  that  is  pe- 
culiarly his,  modern  music.  No  one  un- 
derstands it  better  or  plays  It  better  than 
he.  He  gave  Ravel's  “Le  Gibet,”  a curious 
and  macabre  bit  of  composition  based  upon 
a poem  by  Bertrand,  his  own  arrangement 
of  "Nell,”  a song  by  Faure,  and  Debussy’s 
"Pagodas.”  so  Interesting  historically  be- 
cause of  the  indirect  Influence  of  Javanese 
music  upon  the  modern  school  of  com- 
posers, beginning  with  the  great  French- 
man. 

The  modern  group  closed  with  Albenlz's 
"Triana”  ^rom  his  “Iberia”  suite,  ex- 
quisitely done,  sparkling  and  crystalline. 
Then  came  three  Chopin  numbers,  two 
etudes  and  the  familiar  Polonaise  in  A 
flat  major.  Mr.  Grainger’s  playing  of 
Chopin  is  not,  perhaps,  his  greatest  ac- 
complishment, although  there  _ Is  much  of 
sheer  technical  beauty  to  admire.  He  in- 
dividualizes everything  he  touches. 

Included  in  his  numerous  encores  was 
the  Grieg  “Wedding  Day  at  Troeldhagen,” 
which  he  plays  much  better  than  any  one 
this  reviewer  has  heard  attempt  it.  He 
gave  three  of  his  own  arrangements  of 
morris  dances,  including  'Shepherd's  Hey,” 
the  Brahms  waltz  in  A flat  major,  to 
which  Ruth  St.  Denis  does  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  her  dances,  and  Grieg's 
“Springtime" — and  how  much  beauty  he 
brought  into  this  poor  battered  and  beaten 
composition,  delight  of  sweet  girl  grad- 
uates ! 

And,  of  course  for  a final  encore,  his 
own  Inimitable  “Turkey  in  the  Straw,” 
which  John  Powell  also  played  at  his  re- 
cent Carnegie  Hall  recital. 

The  audience  was  steadily  and  tumult- 
ously enthusiastic,  the  boxes  n'ere  all  full, 
and  It  was  altogether  an  enormously  suc- 
cessful recital.  Mr.  Grainger  Is  accumulat- 
ing a following  to  equal  Hoffman’s,  and  de- 
servedly. 

“L’^Heure  Espagnole”  and  “Barber 
of  Bagdad”  Are  Repeated. 

Ravel's  "L'Heure  Espagnole”  in  a bi- 
lingual double  bill  with  Peter  Cornelius’s 
“Barber  of  Bagdad”  had  a second  hear- 
ing at  the  Metropolitan  last  night,  nine 
days  after  a joint  premiere  as  the  opera 
season’s  first  novelty  and  revival.  In 
the  Oriental  tidbit  reappeared  Rethberg. 
Bourskaya,  l.aubenthal,  Meader,  Bender 
and  Schuetzendorf,  led  by  Bodanzky. 
The  shorter  Frenijh  piece  capped  the 
evening  witn  Bori,  Errolle,  Bada,  Tib- 
bett  and  Uidiir,  under  Hasselmans’s 
baton.  There  was  a large  and  inter- 
ested house.  ; 

Count  Volpi  and  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Italian  Commv?ion,  Just  returned 
from  Washington,  were  in  the  opera  au- 
dience as  guests  of  Thomas  Lamont  In 
tlie  Morgan  box  and  of  ilr.  Gatll- 
Casazza  in  the  grand  tier. 


^ Idelle  Patter«on  in  Recital 

jfefllc  VnttiTifon  nm<l”  ti<'r  firs’ 
jjrk  appenrancc  this  season  at 
tell  li»»t  evening.  Her  voice,  tie 
. a lyrle  am\  coIoniUira  saprano 

L.  '» '■"T'h'; 
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strong  voice. 


^utv  wins  apparent  In 
■ro,n  "11  re  Pastore  -- 


the  Mofliart  aria 
and  It.s  flexibility 
Vlleluja. 


same  -r'";-%ti.eter 


Tho  trio's  ;aienn<i  nio.^  gpoolal 

;>;trrhS,3-j"r  ,s.  ■;%” 

con  moto  7'^''  capriciously 

irr-Tca  but'  cllmaUo  In  it.s  heavy  piano 
1 chortld. 


Mi^  Pattei;son  - , 

.nan  and  ^ „ cold  as  she 


^T’tho;;  were  A- 

^"^vdSlTn'obllgato  to  the  Mozart  aria. 


MOW  Yorh  THo-^ 

heartily  cvimlng  with  a per- 

They  ong  their  boat  in 

formanco.  from  among  ^ j 

i past  seasons,  of  tho  K-nai  trio, 

No.  1,  of  Beethoven.  , 


»upil  of  Mmc.  Sembrich  in  Is1 
Hearing  Hero  Sings  in  Italian, 
French,  English  and  Spanish 
Clara  Elena  Sanchez,  a Mexican  so- 
irano.  made  her  first  appearance  at  a 
najor  New -York  concert  yesterday  at'- 
loon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  she 
.„,.g  groups  of  songs  in  Italian. 
French.  English  and  Spanish  to  the  ac-  . 
coripaninient  of  Francis  Moore.  1 

From  her  management  it  was  learned 
that  Miss  Sanchez  has  been  studying  , 

for  three  years  with  Mme.  Sembrich  j 
land  that  her  musical  training  haa'been| 
j suppe^ted  by  the  Mexican  government,  j 
I The  feature  of  her  singing  yesterday , 
j was  the  full,  sustained,  powerful  high  j 
I notes,  of  the  soaring  quality  note^,  in 
I the  Sembrich  pupils  especially.  The 
i climactic  top  note  of  Mozart’s  “Alle- 
i luia,"  which  followed  numbers  by  Han- 
! del,  Scarlatti  and  Donaudy,  went  rather. 
! awry  in  regard  to  quality,  and  a similar! 
)■!  ono  later  on  seemed  to  have  called  forj 
i|  quite  a little  effort,  but  these  seemedj 
'distinctly  the  exceptions;  after  the  first' 
group  Miss  Sanchez  maintained  the 
quality  of  her  higher  notes  with  a very 
commendable  degree  of  consistency. 
Her  lower  notes  did  not  seem  to  have 


<1 


reached  the  same  estate;  there  some- 
times was  less  certainty  and  steadi- 
ness. 

"En  Mai,”  by  G.  E.  Campa,  and  “A 
Magda.”  by  J.  D.  Tercero,  dedicated  to 
Miss  Sanchez  and  marked  “first  time 
here,”  were  among  the  songs  in  French, 
with  Moret’s  “JoTi  Berger”  and  "Plus 
grand  dans  son  obscurite”  from  Gou- 
nod’s “La  Reine  de  Saba;”  Frank  La 
Forge,  Alberto  Bimboni  and  Sidney 
Homer  were  the  composers  living  here 
represented  in  the  next  group.  Miss 
Sanchez’s  performance  showed  some 
thouf^  no  remarkable  degree  of  ex- 
pressive’’ability ; but  in  this  regard  she 
fared  very  well  in  the  closing  group 
of  Spanish  and  Mexican  songs.  


I -y  -t  jZ'' 

Clara  Elena  Sanchez,  whose  home  is 
in  Mexico  and  who  for  three  years  was 
a pupil  of  Mme.  Sembrich.  gave  a re- 
cital at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, marking  a favorable  impression  In 
a program  of  Italian.  French,  English 
and  SpanUh  songs.  Miss  S^chezs 
training  was  particularly  evident  In  pe 
Italian  group,  diction  and  expression 
being  those  of  sound  classic  tradition. 
Her  runs  In  Mozart's  "Alleluja"  •were 
brilliant.  Her  voice  was  not  quite  fdual , 
to  the  'heav'y  dramatic  demands  of  the 
aria  from  Gounod’s  "Reine  de  Bab^ 
but  she  proved  how  lyric  and  appealing 
It  could  become  In  the  English  songs. 


r’Sanctuary,”  by  Frank  I/a  Forge,  had 
to  be  repeated. 

The  Spanish  and  Mexican  songs  ■were 
sung  with  charm,  the  popular  "Estrel- 
llta”  earning  an  encore.  Three  num- 
bers, "En  Mai,"  by  G.  E.  Campa.  “A 
Magda,”  by  J.  D.  Tercero,  and  "Dul- 
ceraente,"  by  Gomezanda,  dedicated  to 
Miss  Sanchez,  were  heard  In  New  York 
for  tho  first  time.  Francis  Moore  lent 
valuable  assistance  at  the  piano. 


NEW  YORK  TRIO  AT  ITS  BEST. 


Refler  Compositions,  100  Opus  Num- 
bers Apart,  Delight  Audience. 
Max  Reger,  whose  unfamiliar  trio.  Op. 
102,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  Intro- 


duced  the  seventh  season  of  the  New 

York  'nrlrt’o  


Is 
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Trio’s  subscription  concerts  In 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  often  heard  remark  that 
your  modern  composer  is  a "one  opus 
works  that  this  pro- 
lific producer  wrote  fo  rthe  particular 
combination  here  used.  It  could-  be  ob- 
Mrved  at  once  that  they  were  100  opus 
numbers  apart.  The  present  trio  In  E 
minor  was  performed  by  Messrs.  Adler, 
^lln  and  Van  Vllet,  as  they  believed, 
“Por  the  first  time  in  Amertca,’*  though 
years  since  Reger’s 

death  at  Jena. 


Roger’s  characteristics  of  style,  his 
richness,  a certain 


The  Hartmann  tju.u.vf.  n ■■ 
chamber  mu.'ilc  oiganizat'.on.  played 
its  first  concert  In  New  York  at  the 
Town  Hall  lust  night.  There  wn.S  a 
coinnicndublo  effort  to  make  a cham- 
ber music  concert  a little  more  in- 
timate than  It  usually  i-'t  b.v  dimming 
the  lights  in  the  ball  and  lighting  the 
stage  with  several  standing  tamps. 
Ibifortunately  tho.se  lamps  had  rod 
shades.  The  .smart  tapestry  in  the 
background  didn’t  quite  go  with  the 
re.-,t  of  the  homelike  surroundings. 

•A  nrw  qiiurtot  is  always  a c-iV-sc  for 
rejoicing,  no  matter  wh.tl  its  .slioit-  | 
comings  arc.  'I'be  f borlcoining.s  of  ; 
the  Hartmann  Quartet  aro  few  .and! 
may  be  emtmeraled  at  the  oulsi-t.  .Mr.  | 
Hartmann,  v I ;■  bas  JiaJ  a career  as  a i 
solo  violinist,  li  is  as  yet  not  b h1  lime  ' 
to  shed  some  of  the  idiosyncracies  of 
his  erstwhile  calling.  He  still  affects 
nnmerons  slides,  wha<  Is  .’Piled  among 
violinists  •■smearing.''’  and  he  vi- 
brates incessantly  thotigh  qnteti.v. 

Now  pn  exaggerated  vibration  may 
be  reprehensible  in  solo  plttylng.  but 
If  you  wish  yon  can  a.ssert  tha'  it  i 
part  of  the  individuality  of  the  player. 
But  in  a quartet  there  are  four  pe>'- 
son.s.  each  with  his  own  litt'e  )'g- 
culiarity.  If  all  four  posse's.s  the 
peculiarities  tho  result  will  at  lea.st  be 
con.si.stent.  Hut  if  'only  otie  or  two 
smear  or- slide,  or  if. one  b-is  a slow 
vibnito  and  the  other  a fast  one,  the 
effect  wUi  be  anything  but  liai)py. 

Kast  night  there  were  all  kind.?  of 
results.  Sometimes  Mr.  Hartmann, 
by  virtue  of  certain  insidious  slides, 
protruded  boldly  from  the  quartet,  at 
other  times  all  four  united  in  sinning, 
w.Jiicb  was  considerably  less  objec- 
tionable. 

In  spite  of  lliese  fre(|iient  lapses  ir 
ta.ste,  Ibe  quartet  .as  a ".'hole  played 
commend.ably  and  at  ,tiir."s  beautiful- 
ly, There  avere  no  hitebes  and  only 
a few  mishaps  in  the.  intonation.  The 
program  consisting  of  a quartet  in  G 
minor  bj'  b'rank  Bridge,  a quintet,  in 
E flat  minor  op.  2fi  by  Ernst  von 
Pobnanyi.  and  the  quartet  in  E minor, 
bp,  59,  No.  2,  of  Beelhoven,  appeared 
to  have’  been  thorou.gbly  worked  out 
(With  regard  to  dynamics  ane^  there 
|i',-smed  to  be  plenty  of  a.ssurance  and 
lease.  To  all  oppeal'anees  the  quar- 
jtet  wa.s  not  just  a beginnin.g  organiza.- 
'tion.  But  if  you  listened  carefully  yo" 
[could  detect  the  oiie  sure  sign  ol 
amatilrishncss.  the  fataf  tendency  tc 
make  tone  continuoiislv. 

: Tile  quartet  by  Frank  Bridge  j.s  a 

well  made  composition  and  ploa.sed  the 
iaudienco  greally.  but  to  me  it  scemeq 
|a  series  of  uninspired  themes  workec 
out  laboriou.sly.  The  Pohnan.c^  ^was 
more  melodious  ;uid  plea-sing,  but  al- 
most always  remini.scent.  The  inter- 
mezzo, iiowever.  is  a charming  piece 
and  Mr.  Pobnanyi,  who'  was  the  a.s- 
slsting  pianist,  played  it  beautifull.v. 
JTr.  Pohnanyl  is  one  of  the  few 
plan  1st. s who  are  born  chamber  music 
players  and  hi.s  playing  of  Ills  own 
composition  last  night  was  a delight. 

He  wa.s  greeted  effusively  by  tne 
audience  and  recalled  many  times.  B 
may  be  said  that  the  Hartmann  Quar- 
tet made  an  auspicious  beginning  in  a 
very  dlfflcnlt  field  and  should  lx 
■watched  with  interest. 


The  nicmbers  did  not  piny 
were  nlU  flndlnK  ciieh  .>'her  out,  or 
(b  I Med  In  regard  to  thin  or  that  noaiE*  i 
or  sonority.  Tho  playing  la  I night  wM  ] 
always  sensitive,  never  dry.  though  a j 
greator  virility  of  .stylo  wouUl  not  haw  | 
been  amiss  In  certain  places.  .Much  has  . 
been  nccoinpllslied ; more  should  be.  In  j 
store  for  audhnees  of  thli.  orK.anlziillon.  ^ 
Mr.  Pohnanyl  was  a host  In  himself, 
and  ul-so  an  admirable  ensemble  plpyc''-  ! 
When  he  led  In  the  perfoimanec  of  hlr  , 
music  he  did  so  with  complete  Justlflcn-  • 
tlon.  with  brilliancy  and  co.mmnnd : at, 
the  same  time  It  may  be  said  that  few 

planksts  blend  their  tone  so  I 

that  of  the  strings  or  become  more  imob-  . 
tru.slve  an  element  of  the  enscmble^when 
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It  is  their  duty  to  do  so. 


piaAo  quibtet  itself.  It  Is  strongly  In-  | 
fluenced  by  Brahms  and  Scfiumann,  al-  ; 


Hartmann  String  Quartet. 

The  Hartmann  String  Quartet.  Arthur 
Hartmann,  first  violin : Bernard  Ocko, 
second  violin ; Mltja  Stillman,  viola : 
Lajos  Shuk,  'cello,  played  for  the  first 
timeain  New  York  last  night  In  To'wn 
Hall.  The  quartet  was  assisted  by  Ernst 
von  Pohnanyl  in  the  capacities  of  com- 
poser and  pianist.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  Frank  Bridge’s  Quartet  in  G 
minor,  Mr.  Pohnanyl’s  piano  quintet  In 
E flat  minor.  Op.  20,  and  the  Beethoven 
Quartet  in  E minor.  Op.  59.  No.  2. 
j This  is  the  first  s'ea-son  of  the  Hart- 
f mann  quartet,  yet  the  performances 
j were  not  those  of  an  organization  in  the 
formative  stage.  There  was  balance, 
j euphony,  warmth  of  tone  and  feeling. 


though  freshness  of  fueling  and  a poi-tlc 
spirit  are  felt  In  tho  music.  The  open 
Ing  Is  mysterious  In  the  Brahms  man 
ner  ■The  retuin  of  tho  theme  pre- j 
vlously  in  the  minor,  now  transformed  ■ 
and  heard  with  a twilight  nmllowness| 
of  effect  In  the  major.  Is  a pleasing 
pas.sage.  b>it  one  not  unexpected  from  a 
score  which  follows  a fairly  beat.m  path.  1 
The  excellent  performance  gave  pleasuic. 

The  Bridge  Quartet  is  more  modern 
In  harmonic  content  than  the 
Pobnanyi.  At  times  this  model  nlsm 
seems  a little  'con.sclou.s.  a little 
but  the  music  has  a,  pervading 
and  fancy.  Betthoven’s  music  was  the 
fast  but  not  the  least  on  the  program. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size,  and 
cordial  applause. 


miss  Jteiner  Again  Londacts  at 
Metropolitan  Concert  for  Her 

/\^xyx/  Foundation. 



Foul 


The  Emma  R.  Steiner  Foundation 
for  the  second  time  invited  public  In-  j 
terest  in  its  proposed  Home  for  Agod 
Musicians  at  Bayshore.  L.  I.,  through 
a concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night.  The  Miss  Steiner, 
who  had  appearecl  here  on  April  30  last, 
again  conducted  a program  of  old-time 
opera  and  operetta  airs,  including  her 
o'wn  works,  dating  back  to  the  70’s. 
The  State  Symphony  Orchestra  filled  a 
well-set  stage,  where  amid  forest  tree.s 
there  was  set  up  a lofty  staff  with 
the  American  flag  for  the  evening’s 
final  musical  apostroplic. 

Some  of  those  assisting  last  ' night 
were  Mrs.  Oliver  Harrinian,  as  patron 
and  guest  of  the  Campfire  Girls  In  Box 
1 : Mary  Shaw,  as  speaker  for  the  dra- 
matic profession,  and  Irving  Berlin, 
who  "presented."  so  the  program  said, 
two  of  his  songs  sung  b.v  Yvette  Rn- 
gel.  Other  soloists  included  Mignon 
Sutorlus,  soprano;  AV.  T.  Wetmore. 
tenor,  and  Enzo  Scrafini.  an  Italian 
operatic  baritone.  Mr.  Wetmore  and 
C.  D.  Isaacson  also  were  among  those 
addressing  an  audience  that  only  in 
part  filled  the  big  theatre. 

On  behalf  of  the  Foundation,  it  wa.s 
said  that  calls  for  help  had  come  from 
aged  an  infirm  musicians,  following  tho 
concert  last  Spring.  Donations  to  the 
building  fund  for  a larger  dormitory 
would  at  present  go  to  the  completion 
of  a furnished  house  alheady  given  by 
Miss  .Steiner  and  Margaret  MacDonald 
at  Bayshore.  The  foundation  had  also 
received  from  William  McNutt  of  Great 
Kills.  S.  I.,  a gift  of  thirty  acres  of 
land  for  a convale.sccnt  camp  at 
wards,  St.  Lawrence  County,  jjp 
Adirondacks. 


MAXIBILIAN  ROSE  PLAYS. 

Large  Audience  Ernjoya  Viollnlit'a 
Animated  Style  and  Tonal'Beauty. 
Maxtmlllnn  Roa.  r<  ip!"  ur  d la  it  • vo- 
nlng  In  a n.  llal  of  violin  rnuiitc  at  ‘’••r- 
negh  Hall.  There  was  n l.n  • audh’n- ■ 
to  greet  the  pla>.>r  on  hla  return  and  to 
enjoy  especially  hlr  early  cli>  sics,  not 
because  of  a profound  scholi.r  hip  or  re- 
flective Interpretation,  but  rather  for  ! 


those  qualities  of  animated  tyli  snd 
tonal  beauty  befitting  a young  artht. 

Mr.  Rose  achieved  Uil<  fr=  ih  beauty 
ot  tone  with  much  dynamh  conlra.tt  and 
variety  In  the  concerto  of  Buch  In  G ; 
minor,  arranged  by  Nachez.  and  the 
second  concerto  of  Bruch.  He  added 
much  lighter  pieces  by  Slbellua.  Szyma- 
nowski. Franz  Vecsey  ami  Krnest  Hloeh, 
with  Paganini’s  "Campanella"  In  con- 
clusion. 

Mmc.  Jerltza  was  the  guest  for  whom 
Box  .’il  in  the  Camcglo  parterre  ws* 
reserved,  following  a brief  but  exten- 
•slve  Autumn  concert  tour  In  which  Mr. 
Rose  had  appeared  with  the  Metropol- 
itan star. 


“Pelleas  et  Melisande”  Sung  Again. 

"PellSas  et  M^llsandc"  was  repeated 
at  the  Metropolitan -last  evening  before 
an  audience  like  that  of  the  opera’s 
opening  week,  ■which  General  Manager 
Gattl-Casazza  had  declared  to  be  the 
largest  hitherto  present  at  Debussy’s 
curious  and  unusual  opera  In  New  York. 
The  house  was  again  sold  out.  or  so 
nearly  so  as  to  occasion  general  re- 
mark. ’’Pelldas’’  In  this  unique  stage 
production  has  indeed  come  nearest  to 
universal  favor  among  the  Metropol- 
itan’s excursions  Into  “modernist" 
works,  ■whether  of  Debussy,  Duka.-,  Ra- 
vel or  Richard  Straus.s.  in  last  night’s 
cast  again  appeared  Bori  and  Johnson. 
Whltehlll,  Rothler.  Howard,  Hunter  and 
Ananlan.  and  Hasselmana  conducted. 


Kd- 

the 
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Charles  Ala.sslnger. . graduale  of  a 
choir  and  mu.«fical  hall,  gave  a song 
J’ecit.al  at  (.’hiokering'  Hall.  1 1 is  ?oice 
filled  llial  intimate  aiiditoiium  pleu.s- 
ingly  and  satisfyingly.  His  experi- 
ence on  the  stage  gave  him  a presence 
which  few  concert  .singers  po.ssess,  a 
presence  which  he  accentuated  at 
times  just  a bit  too  much. 

The  New  York  Chamber  Music  So- 
ciety began  Its  eleventh  season  of 
[concerts  at  tho  Hotel  Plaza.  Coblnu 
(Wright,  a polished  soprano,  who  ■n’ill 
j make  a concert  appearance  here  later 
I In  the  season,  assisted.  | 

, Charlotte  Lund,  assisted  by  N.  Val 
' Pavey,  gave  an  opera  recital  yestcr-, 
[day  afternoon  at  the  Princess  I 
j Theatre.  A comic  opera  by  Smetana.  | 
I "Die  Verkaufte  Braut,’’  tvas  the  sub-  ; 
I .ject  of  their  recital.  ' 


Miss  Doe  in  Good  Voice 
With  ^VelI  Selected  Program 

When  a well  .selecfhtl  program  and 
a good  voice  unite  in  one  recital 
rather  a rare  occurrence  during  the 
hailstorms  of  recitalists  that  sweep' 
over  the  city  at  this  lime  of  year,  the 
critical  bells  deserve  to  sound  merrily. ! 
Miss  Doris  Doe’s  song  recital  at  Town 
Hall  last  evening  brought  about  a 
happy  conjunction  of  these  two; 
requi.sitef!. 

'To  be  sui*o  there  were  the  sfei't-o-  : 
typed  grdups  of  songs,  but  the  Individ-  ! 
ual  offerings  consisted  of  Caldara’s  ; 
l.argo,  .Scarlatti’s  “Lo  Violetfc.”  two 
arias  by  Sibella,  Strau.ss’s  "Buhe. 
meine  Serle,”  number.^  by  Grieg. 
Brnhm.s,  Debussy.  Duparc.  La  Forg" 
and  other  composers.  Mi.ss  I'oe’s 
voice  i.M  not  remarkable  in  material 
nor  is  her  teclinical  equipment  of  su- 
perlative merit.  Her  phra.sing.  her 
sense  of  shading  often  lacks  flnesso 
and  the  roundness  of  her  tone 
is  far  from  being  equally  di.stributed 
between  her  various  registers.  Bui 
her  voice  ■which  ranges  from  a con- 
tralto like  sonority  to  a mezzo-soprano 
brilliance,  is  rich  In  opulent  color;  It 
has  a fine  depth  with  plenty  of  breath 
and  resonance  in  reserve  and  when ' 
she  sang  Grieg  and  Strauss  last  night  ■ 
Hmi'o  was  a .sonorit.v,  a pow<y  of  emo- 
tloo  and  an  intimate  contact  with  the 
emtents  of  the  songs  that  carried  dv-p 
conTictlon. 

-Iflsii  Doe  often  mipears  to  penetrat.- 
de<’|icr  into  her  offerings  than  she 
actuall.v  does  but  her  ?'oice,  .sa?'ing  a 
few  tones.  Is  so  ■well  placed  and  it 
posse.ssed  last  night  so  much  magnet 
ism  and  so  much  fine  sounding  Iona 
that  one  could  forgive  her  fo?'  an 
ah.sencc  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of 
vocal  interpretation^  There  were  sev- 
eral encores  and  Geoi-ge  Vause  as- 
sisted ably  at  the  piano. 


i / 
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The  third  representation  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  Association  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  last  night 
was  Rossini’s  "Barber  of  Seville.” 
Riccardo  Stracclarl,  a baritone  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  and  Elena 
M’alt-Gagliasso,  an  American  color- 
atura soprano  making  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  York,  were  featured 
performers.  Fulgcnzlo  Guerrlerl  con- 
ducted. — 


OTHER  MUSIC 

young  singer  with  a ■>  ric  vol--"?  ' 
of  Irul.v  fine  qualit?  appe; - ^ J y?  ih  ! 
Town  Hall  last  night  in  the  person  • 
of  Doris  Doc.  Mol-e  ih-m  a lift'"  wr 
expccted  of  Miss  Doc,  for  ; ’ o 
reared  here  last  year  with  consider- 
able success,  and  she  didn’t  fail  hei 
admirers.  Her  voice  was  rich  and 
full,  clear  and  true,  well  manoeuvred..  | 
She  delighted  a crowded  ’nail,  so  mud 
so  that  she  had  to  give  several  en- 
cores. 

J’lss  Doe  sang  groups  of  Italian, 
jGennan,  French  a.  -J  English  songs. 

: George  Vause  accompanied  her. 
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Philadelphia  Orchestra’s  Jubilee 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  Plays  Same  Number  He 
Did  in  Initial  Program  25  Years  Ago. 

By  \y.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Years  ago  there  was  a ^violent  rumpus  about  who  wrote 
**Tlock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother,”  but  it  does  not  inatter  now. 
“Make  me  a child  again,  .I'ust  for  to-night”  is  one  of  the  mov- 
ing picture  lines  of  that  domestic  berceuse.  The  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  are  both  trying  to  repro-i 
duce  theii'  infancy.  Both  are  twenty-five  years  old  in  the 
world  of  art  and  both  are  swinging  around  the  circle  in  a' 
series  of  silver  jubilees.  > 1~:  ~ ~ 

New  Tork  had  ita  turn  last  e%^ning  Mis«  Steiner  conducting  the  S ate 
when  tho  program  heard  at  the  first'  Symphony  Orchestra,  took  place  last 
concert  of  the  organization  was  re- 
peated In  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Gabril 


owitsch  was  tho  soloist  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  played  the  same  con- 
certo Tschaikowsky’s  now  familiar  one 
In  B flat  minor.  The  program  began 
with  Carl  Goldmark's  "Im-  Kruehlin^" 
overture,  which  was  followed  by 
Beethoven's  fifth  symphony.  The 
closing  number  w'as  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Wagner's  gods  inl6  Walhalla, 
Thaddeus  Rich,  concertmaster  of  the 
orchestra,  conducted  the  o%'erture,  but 
Mr.  Stokow'ski  was  on  hand  for  the 
Interpretation  of  Bcetlioven. 

AVhen  this  same  program  was  per- 
formed at  the  first  concert  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  conductor  was  Fritz 


night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  soloists  lisfed  were  Mignon 
8utoiius  and  Tvette  Rugel,  sopranos: 
Wing  Tabom  Wetmore,  tenor,  ant 
Enzo  Serafinl,  barytone,  and,  foi 
speakers,  Charles  H.  Isaacson  and 
Marj'  Shaw'.  The  program  included 
vocal  and  orchestral  compositions  b> 
Miss  Steiner,  Irving  Berlin’s  songs  foi 
soprano,  "Remember”  and  “Don’t  Wait 
Too  Icng.”  and  operatic  airs.  Tht 
orchestra  closed  the  program  by  play- 
ing Miss  Steiner’s  “Finale— The  Flag, 
Forever  May  It  Wave,”  Miss  Sutorius, 
a young  American^  singer,  was  new 
here.  Mr.  Seraflni  sang  with  the  San 
Carlos  at  .■isheville,  N.-C.,  last  season. 
Mr.  Berlin  has  shown  his  approval 
and  given  his  support  to  the  two 


five  years  ago  the  conductor  was  fritz  jj^rne  benefits,  now  heard 

Scrteel.  He  bad  already  bad  a note-,  . , p|j.e  Girls 


worthy  career  as  an  orchestra  direc- 
tor and  had  indeed  founded  the  San 
Francisco  orchestra.  He  took  a sum- 
mer engagement  to  condnct  at  Wood- 
side  Park  just  out  of  Philadelphia 
and  his  performances  of  some  of 
Beethoven’s  .symphonies  induced  cer- 
tain influential  Philadelphia  music 


here.  Dkst  night  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
of  America  presented  Mrs.  Oliver' 
Harrlman  with  one  of  the  parterre! 
boxes  and  several  of  the  girls  In  their  ^ 
uniforms  sat  In  an  adjoining  box.  The 
concert  w'as  largely  attended.  Infor-: 
mal  speakers  were  Mr.  Wetmore  and 
Miss  Steiner.  Mayor  Hylan  was  In- 


Idelle  Patterson  in 
Recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 


Tam  iniiuenxiai  x^unaucipina  --  - ... 

lovers  to  found  the  Philadelphia  Or-i  Tlted  to  be  present,  but  sent  regrets 

chestra  Association,  the  backer  of!  *t  the  last  hour.  

the  orchestra. 

From  Mr.  Scheel’s  rather  modest 
beginning.s  and  early  struggles — he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  institution 
•.even  years  till  his  death — developed 
the  famous  band  which  is  now  known 
throughout  the  world  and  about  whic’n 
foreign  critics  have  written  with  re- 
.uctance,  taut  without  reservation.  At 
this  day  Philadelphia  is  prouder  ot 
Its  orchestra  than  It  is  of  Independ- 
ence Hall  or  the  Public  Ledger.  And 
it  is  indeed  a great  orchestra.  It  can 
sing  radiantly  and  mellowly  of  the 
spring  as  it  did  under  'the  excellent 
conducting  of  Mr.  Rich  last  evening, 
or  it  can  range  from  the  storm  amll 
stress  to  the  boding  whisper  aiKlL 
triumphant  finale  of  the  C minor  I 
symphony  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  | 

Btokowski. 

There  is  no  need  of  discussing  Mr. 

Etokov,  ski’s  reading  of  the  fifth. 

There  is  too  much  talk  about  readings. 

Was  there  anything  in  it  to  prevent 
a receptive  listener  from  feeling  the 
greatness  of  the  composer’s  utter 
ance?  Perhaps  in  the  last  movement' 
which  .cool. I have  .shown  a iargej 
majesty:  but  only  a hardened  concert- 
goer  of  more  years  than  the  orchestra; 
could  have  noted  that.  Those  who 
listened  without  troublesome  memo- 
ries d.iubtless  heard  ihe  speech  of  th<! 

■irophet  and  seer  and  arrived  at  the 
Intermission  with  vitalized  Imagina-, 
tloi 

voiih.r  is  It  important  that  dust 
--.ivered  phrases  should  be  got  out  and 
brushed  off  for  record  of  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
wii.S'*  f.  a 


Idelle  Patterson,  colorature  soprano, 
who  sang  here  A\'ith  the  Society  of 
American  Singers  and  has  been  heard 
in  recitals,  appeared  in  a program  of 
airs  and  songs  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hail.  Miss  Patterson  gave  a good 
pcogram  of  much  variety,  ranging 
fi’OBB  Mozart  to  Liszt  and  from  Wolf 
to  Pierne.  There  were  also  tlie 
“Hymme  au  Soleil”  from  “Coq  d’Or  ” 
and  many  American  lyrics  with  Deems 
Tavlor’s  “The  Rivals”  and  Harvey. 
Gaul’s  “Joy.”  All  in  :di  there  were 
some  twenty  song  writBrf  in  her  list 
and  ) m this  sta'ndpoittt.  in  Itself,  the 
reciti  I was  one  calculated  1o  interest 
vocal  students  and  lovers  ot  song.  A 
large  audience  applauded  Miss  Pat- 
terson’s singing.  In  Mozart’s  “II  re 
paetore”  air,  with  violin  obbligato 
played  by  Ruth  Kemper,  and  ’’Alle- 
luja,’’  -also  in  the  air  ‘ II  dolce  foca 
mio”  of  Handel,  her  voice  showed  its 
naturally  charming  quality,  but  her 
coloratura,  while  facile,  was  not  al- 
ways clear  and  her  style  lacked  def- 
inite outlines,  Miss  Patterson’s  voice 
is  not  correctly  placed,  but  her  sense 
of  delicate  mood  is  pleasing  and  her 
artistic  amffitions  avidenyy  aspiring. 
A.  Russ  Patterson,  the  singer’s  hus- 
j band,  played  admirable  piano  accom- 
j paniments. 


which  ^'acefi  it  ^art  from  other  events 
ot  the  kind,  was  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s 
performance  of  the  concerto.  The  work 
Is  famllld.r,  but  in  twenty-five  years  of 
orchestral  concerts  the  writer  has  not 
heard  It  presented  with  the  breadth,  the 
fire  and  the  nobility  of  conception  that 
characterized  it  last  night.  This  im- 
pression was  due  in  part  to  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski. who  collaborated  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable musicianship:  but  the  concerto, 
after  all.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pianist, 
and  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  gave  of  it  a 
fabulous  interpretation.  We  say  "fab- 
ulous” because  this  was  the  kind  of 
playing.  In  its  great  lines,  its  unlimited 
power  and  rich  musical  feeling,  that  is 
said  to  have  been  frequent  in  a former 
day — which  it  certainly  Is  not  in  this 
one.  A Rubinstein  rhight  have  , per- 
formed the  Tschiakowsky  concerto  as 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  performed  it,  with  a 
giant’s  grip  of  Us  material,  a mastery 
an<J  imagination  which  made  the  piano 
as  potent  an  instrument  as  the  orches- 
tra. and  one  with  almost  as  many 
Sonorities  and  colors  at  command.  For 
once  the  lordly  opening  theme  had  its 
proper  breadth ; for  once  the  peroraUon 
of  the  last  movement  had  sufficient 
majesty. 

Pianist  ana"  conuIiCLor,  dy'  vthr  iTtiiUl* 
felicitous  treatment  of  line  and  detail, 
gave  the  composition  the  coherency 
which  it  may  easily  lose,  and  by  subtle 
fluctuations  of  pace,  rhythm  and/phras- 
ing  made  every  measure  an  engross- 
ing experience.  They  held  back  or 
flung  themselves  forward  with  equal 
judgment  and  equal  impetuo.^lty : they 
balanced  orche.stra  and  piano  with  a 
skill  probably  thtf  result  of  deliberation, 
but  ostensibl:^  instinctive  ani  Inspired. 
When  maily  pianists  and  many  con- 
certos have  been  forgotten  this  perform- 
ance will  be  remembered.  It  brought 
Mr.  Gabrilowit.sch  back  to  the  stage  for 
recall  after  recall.  It  delayed  by  many 
minutes  the  end  of  the  concert. 

I Carl  Schaiovitz  m Ueout  nere.  ' | 
i Carl  Schoiovitz,  American  violinist  | 
■ who  has  just  completed  a tour  in  the  ■ 

' West,  gave  his  first  New  York  recital  , 
! at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  He  did  I 
very  well  in  a Handel  sonata,  displa.ving  ! 
a clear,  sweet  tone  in  the  slow  measures  . 
and  a neat  facility  in  the  quick  pa.s- 
sages.  The  style  of  Mozart  in  tlie  E 
Flat  concerts  did  not  suit  the  violinist  ' 
so  well,  pei'hap.s  because  of  the  accom-  j 
paniment  by  the  pianist,  Harry  .■tnilk.  i 
Mr.  Schaiovitz  included  a mixed  group 
of  violin  pieces  in  bis  program  • and 
closed  with  Vieuxtemps  "Fantasia  .\p- 
passionata.” 


The  occasion  that  was  commenioiai-c,, , 
last  night  was  the  first  coiwert  ever] 
given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  i 
It  took  place  on  Friday  evening.  No- 
vember 16,  1900,  at  the  Academy  of  | 
Music  in  Philadelphia.  .f  ' 

was  the  conductor  and  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
witsch, the  soloist,  played  the  same, 
work  that  he  had  played  at  h's  New 
York  debut  and  that  he  played  again 
last  night:  Tchaikovsky’s  Concerto  in 
B-flat  minor.  The  program  .Novem- 
ber 16,  1900,  was  identical  with  tnat 
which  Mr.  Stokowski  conducted  last 
night,  except  that  Weber's  Invitation 
to  the  Dance,”  in  Weingartner  s ar- 
rangement,  was  played 
concerto  and  the  excerpt  from  Ehein- 

^°The  reviewers  next  day,  as  we  learn 
from  Miss  Frances  Wisters  valuable 
history  of  the  0>-<=h.estra,  were  circum- 
spect, but  encouraging.  The  orchestra 
tLy  said,  had  in  it  “the  promise  of  ^ 
new  musical  era,  and  its  work  of  last 
evening  is  an  earnest  of  better  things 
treome.”  But  the  enthusiast  of  the 
audience  was  ‘^unrestrained. 


Mr.  Stokowski  Intorpretcd  the  symj 
Tor  rtx;uiu  wj.  ip  dead  earnest.  There  was  no 

wii.v-.  aii  ■ the  T«chalkowflkj'  miisic.i  thought  of  the  conductor,  only  of  the 
It  wa«  a happy  evening  for  the  piani.stj  rugpdnes.s  sublime 

and  the  audience  apparently  wished  every  sign  the  com- 

to  convey  to  him  Its  readine.ss  to  listen  p^ger  made  in  his  score,  and  at  thd 
To  him  for  another  quarter  of  a cen-  same  time  a flaming  conviction  which 

f fh  th#'  i ntfirDretiition. 


tury. 


gave  white  heat  to  the  Interpretation. 
.A  detail— the  broadening  and  emphasis 
of  the  four-note  motive  in  its  repetitions 
— wa.s  a .slight  and  wholly  Justified  de- 
parture from  tradition.  Again  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski commanded  his  orchestra  des- 
potically: again  Beethoven  stood  four- 
square to  the  universe,  the  most  pas- 
.slonate  revolutionist  of  them  all,  the 

warrior  and  prophet  of  a new  era.  No, 

> benefit  concert  for  the  building  orchestra  could  have  excelled,  and  few 
' o. tTnmp  equalled,  the  technical  qualities  of  this 

fund  ci  the  Emma  R.  Steiner  Home  performance.  For  the  precision  of 

for  ■ e-i  and  Infirm  Musicians,  with  which  this  orchestra  is  capable  is 
for  -ei  ana  jnnrm  .uus  e equalled  by  its  flexibility  and  sensitive- 

ne.ss : anil,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski stood  at  the  right  hand  of  the  com- 


Slate  Symphony  Orchstra 
Gives  Benefit  Concert 


Two  years  elapsed  ^York* 

ful  orchestra  ventured  to  New  York. 
Perkans  its  ffuardians  were  aware  of 
The  open-arm^ed  cordiality  with  which 

New  York  is  in  the 

ing  youthful  orchestras  from  other 
cifies,  and  feared  the  °^.gpder 

passionate  embraces  upon  ^''® 
bones  of  their  young  cl^^rK®’  :®“\go2 
a certain  autumn  evening  in 
(Wednesday,  November  20,  was  the 
precise  date)  the  symphonic  y®“"Sster: 
was  bundled  up  T^^rmly  and  sent 
northward  to  lift  Ms  childish  treble  | 
before  the  seats  of  the  scornful.  i 

Again  the  B-flat  minor 
Tchaikovsky  (which  seems  to  be  im 
movably  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra)  was  the  solo 
p“"ber--but  played  by  a different 
pianist,  Mr.  Mark  .Nnnihourg.  And, 
this  is  a fitting  occasion,  we  think,  for 
printing  the  complete  vrogram  of^he 
first  concert  given  in  New  York, 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which  j 
was  as  follow's:  ^ « i ..i 

1 noifimark  ...Overture  *Tn  the  Spring  ; 

2 Symphony  in  C minor  ^ 

3.  Tchaikovsky ..  Piano  Concerto  n _ 

, ■ Suite  No.  1 

6.  Hungarian 'Rh^  No.  2 1 

Fritz  Scheel  conducted. 

i,  * 

The  visiting  orchestra  was  greeted 
in  tL  customarily  hospitable  New 
York  way— though  possibly  ^*’®.  ' 

delnhians  may  have  thought  that  the 
warm  heart  behind  the  brusque  ex- 
terior was  perhaps  unnecessarily  dis- 
sembled: for  they  might  n'meef  have 

concluded,  from  \4rkl“ 

in  the  papers,  that  the  New  \orker 


were  not  glad  to  sec  them.  'I'here  were 
remarks  about  New  York’s  plethora  of  1 
orchestral  concerts,  and  it  was  hi-  ' 
tlmated  that  the  Philadelphians  came 
less  for  our  enlightenment  than  for ! 
their  own  encouragement.  j 

Yet  they  continued  to  visit  us ; 
occasionally — once  in  1903-’04,  twice  in  ' 
10O6-’O6,  once  in  ly07-’06,  once  in  1908-  j 
‘09;  and  then  not  again  until  five  years  I 
later,  when  the  Orchestra  gave  a mem-  ■ 
orable  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  < 
season  of  1913-’14. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Scheel  had  died,  after 
having  conducted  the  orchestra  from  ' 
1901  till  1907.  Carl  Pohlig  had  sue- 1 
oeeded  him,  and  had  served  through  i 
four  seasons  (from  1907-’08  to  1911-’12).  I 
He  had,  they  say,  a difficult  disposition,  j 
and  so  he  and  the  Orchestra  parted  in 
■Tune,  1912 — like  Abe  Potasn  and  his  ! 
^ oflSce  boy,  “by  mutual  consent.”  | 

4’  * « I 

Then  the  board  of  directors,  scanning 
the  conductorial  field,  heard  well  of 
a young  man  named  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski, who  had  formerly  played  the  or-  ' 
gan  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New 
■Vork,  and  afterward  had  conductc-.d  ; 
the  Cincinnati  Orchestra.  He  was  • 
in  Europe:  but  they  got  his  acceptance  ' 
by  cable,  and  on  October  11,  1912,  ATr 
Stokowski  conducted  his  first  Phila-  ' 
delphia  Orchestra  concert,  playing 
the  Leonore  No.  3,  the  . C minor  : 
(Brahms’s,  of  course),  the  “Caucasian  | 
Sketches”  and  the  Overture  to  “’Tann-  | 
hauser.” 

That  Philadelphia  audience  beheld,  it  I 
was  recorded,  “a  surprisingly  boyish  ; 
and  thoroughly  business-like  figure,  j 
who  was  sure  of  himself,  yet  free  from  I 
eonceit,  who  dispensed  with  the  scor  • | 

by  virture  of  an  infallible  memory, 
and  held  his  men  and  his  audience,  ; 
from  first  note  to  last,  firmly  in  his  ‘ 
grasp” — which  is  about,  when  you  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  what  he  has  been 
doing  ever  since. 

« • * 

It  was  in  his  second  season  with  the  * 
Philadelphians  that  Mr.  Stokowski 
made  his  New  York  debut  as  a conduc- 
tor. At  that  concert,  which  took  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Janu-  | 
ary  21,  1914,  he  led  the  orchestra 
through  the  Overture  to  “The  Marriage 
of  Figaro.”  Brahms’s  First,  and  “Tod  ' 
und  Verklkrung.”  Alma  Gluck,  soloist, , 
sang  airs  by  Mozart  and  Charpentier. 

Again  it  was  courteously  but  firmly 
pointed  out  to  the  Philadelphians 
(“what  I tell  you  three  times  is  true,” 
our  gracicrus  New  Yorkers  seemed  to 
be  insisting)  that  there  were  no  indi- 
cations that  the  musical  public  of  this 
town  was  in  need  of  orchestral  music, 
or  consumed  with  curiosity  to  learn 
what  manner  of  organization  purveyed 
that  class  of  music  to  Philadelphia.  The 
only  people  who  seemed  to  want  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  to  come  this 
way  were  some  intransigent  souls 
among  the  public,  and  more  and  more 
of  them  seemed  to  entertain  that  per- 
verse desire — though  their  appetite 
grew  slowly  enough. 

The  Philadelphians  under  Mr.  Sto- 
I kowski  visited  Carnegie  Hall  once  a 
: season  for  the  next  four  years.  But  in 
the  season  of  1918-’19  they  gave  five  af- 
i ternoon  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall;  in 
1919-’20  the  gave  five  evening  con- 
certs, in  1920-’21  they  gave  eight,  and 
in  1921-’22  they  gave  ten. 

Jurgen’s  Farewell 
to  His  Dreams 
, in  Music_ 


Composer-Critic  Tells 
His  Conception  of 
Cabell’s  Book 


of 


The  new  symphonic.  )ioem,  “Jur- 
gen,’’  by  Deems  Taylor,  compo- 
ser and  former  music  critic  of 
The  World,  will  be  given  its  first  per- 
formances by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Thursday  afternoon 
and  Friday  evening,  in  (.  arnegie  ■ 
Hall.  Wiilter  Damrosch  will  conduct.  ^ 
Mr.  Taylor  gives  this  brief  descrip-  ^ 
tion  of  ills  work.  ' 

“ ’Jurgen’  was  originally  planned  as  > 
an  orchestral  suite  (hot  wuuli  folli'W  j 
■IS  failhfully  as  pos.S^  tho  sequence 
of  events  in  Jamesjfc^ch  Cabell  s 
book.  Rut  when  1 vork  on  ^ 

the  music  it  becajne^^^^fc^ingly  ob- 
vious that  such  a pivWjB  ''-as  not  ' 
only  impracticable,  but  TTbT^ly  to  tin 
point.  It  would  take  a cycle  i f suites 
to  do  adequate  jusuce  to  the  howil- 
derlng  multitude  of  scenes,  charac- 
ters and  episodes  with  winch  the 
pages  of  ‘Jurgen’  .are  crowded.  Mor<-- 
over,  the  importance  of  Oaboll’s  ro- 
mance as  a Ava^rk  6f  art  lic*s.  not  in  its 


ills  ft  •Jjvci’tliiB  lull' 

but  in  Oar  vivldno*^ 

Ibf  ItBlilWP  fflfco  ^ 

fin-l  ittitlietlc  Inaiity  wllto 
t:'  *11  In  bjUL  j 

'Muft-S'B.’  In  l*nnri»  _ 

Ji.is  i»nv’  io  be  cewjfiwtl 

tln'  .1  liiiiii 

bi  1 trl'*d 

.liu'  >1,  tiii  'iu;  th*  iin.ius\v**r- 

Vlcii'*'  I t why  Ihhrcrs  -irt*  as 
Jtir-.i  II  i-L  'l  in  b*’  of  1’*-’ 

H'  ‘I'nari  f-ftJtHb  Ilmni:;li  life. 
£ttln~  ijcctm-lnp.  filth  ring,  loving. 
Itenib’--:  Jui-ion  proclaiming  him- 
t cffii*  '.  (l-ili*-.  'ling,  emperor,  god; 
fgen.  /-cb-n  .‘t  Ia.it  by  ‘.he  pathos 
ni;  '-ry  of  liCe,  bklclins  f.nrewell 
b tha;  i'--  in  u.'  bei'uly  vhlch  ho  had 
..n  lo  s.  ••,  bur  not  the  .strength 
O fitIUn 

(^nk  Sheridan,  Prize  ^ 
l^aer  Soloist,  in  Recital 

Sheridan,  a New  York  plan- 
, who  ht*^  won  succe.ss  here  during 
It  eessons  past  in  various  recitals 
as  -t  prize  winner  soloist  at  a 
jiim  concert,  appeared  at  Towm 
last  night  with  a program  bearing 
5 Aiib'rican  novelties,  one  by  Dan- 
■ Grryi-y  Mason  of  Columbia  Unl- 
ittlH^'s  music  department,  the  other 
<f  At”  .IB  fhaslns.  a ' young  New 
Ifker  >vhOr>  compositions  are  begin- 
wy  h>  ta'n  hearing  in  this  season’s 
HOeris  I'hasins,  by  the  way.  1s  a 

«U1iBcd  Fellowship  winner  in  both 
LBo  and  compo.sitlon,  and  has  been  a 
and  assistant  to  Krnest  Hutche- 
n,  si  ^The  number  by  the  distinguished 
usiF&n.  Ma.son.  was  entitled  "Three 
)hom4tes"  and  proved  to  be  fine 

tuale  of  melody,  originality  and 
anistfe  in  style.  They  should  be 
)i  Edition  to  the  repertoire  of  con- 
prani.sts. 

1-.  Chasins’s  work  was  a cycle  of 
pieces,  of  satiric  purpose,  en- 
i "The  Master  Class.”  The  drawn 
dies  are  of  "embryonic  virtuosi, 
as  a boy  prodigy  (precocity),  a 
bng  vlrtuosa  (dualism),  an  'ex- 
le’  lady  (passionate  austerity)  and 
heroine  of  an  episode  quaintly 
od  ‘Gradus  Ad  Palais  Royale.”' 
uty  be  Inferred  the  originals  of  the 
are  Hutchesonian  followers. 

1 piece  carries  the  initials  of  the 
ent  parodied.  As  a set  they  are 
clever.  w^I  scored  brilliant  music. 
pS  they  made  a hit  with  the  large 
I^lence.  In  the  fourth  of  the  set 
jta  tunes  are  employed  "with  many 
ilMbks  to  George  Gershwin.”  Mr. 
rherldan  played  all  the  new  music 
:autifully.  The  two  composers  were 
■In  hand  and  shared  the  plaudits.  The 
floater”  Hutcheson  was  also  present 
: nd  80  were  three  of  the  honored  stu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Sheridan  played  the  Busoni 
ranscriptlon  of  Bach’s  Chaconne  for 
jlolln  unaccompanied,  a difficult  Schu-  ^ 
^lann  group  and  Chopin’s  B minor 
' onata,  ae  forerunners  of  the  new  j 
iBslc.  fie  showed  the  virtuosic  char- 
cterlstlQs  of  the  Chaconne  to  gfood  de- 
ree,  but  wdth  no  appreciable  breach- 
ing of  the  inartistic  lap  existing  be- 
tween the  original  violin  form  and  the 
iihunderlng  piano  metamorphosis.  His 
i hythm  In  the  Schumann  was  faulty 
'n  spotB,  bu^  his  tone  and  color  were 
J :lways  delightful. 

I Maximilian  Rose,  Viplinist, 
n Good  Form 


y- 


I 


Imilian  Rose  gave  a violin  re- 
# in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
the  inevitable  Bach  G minor 
rheerto.  the  inevitable  Bnlch  L 
or  concerto,  and  the  inevitable 
ini — this  time  Campanella.’ 
Rose  also  played  Ernest  Bloch's 
’!gun,”  and  numbers  by  Sibelius, 
^Tescey  and  Szymanowski, 
j l^lr.  Bose  has  talents  which  have 
' Kracted  considerable  attention,  and 
ije  was  In  good  form  last  evening. 
0e  played  with  a smooth  lyric  tone  of 
nuch  beauty,  and  a facile  finger  tech- 
lilc  which  enabled  him  to  give  a 
^hnically  admirable  performance  of 
!he  Bruch  concerto.  But  Mr.  Rose 
id  Bach  superficially  and  a good 
ill  of  Bruch  In  the  same  'manner. 

certain  types  of  programs  his 
lents  are  adequate  enough,  and  iri- 
id  in  his  shorter  numbers  there 
ijinuch  fine  tone  and  some  brilliant 
ichblcal  fireworks. 

But  Mr.  Rose’s  facile  bow  did  not 
Sfeijfinpt  to  fathom  the  profound  utter- 
ances of  Bach  or  even  the  lyric  musi- 
1 ■- 


By  W.  J:  HENDERSON. 

Josef  Fuchs,  violinist,  gave  a recital  last  evenin.or  in  Aeolian- 
Hall.  Mr.  Fuchs  made  his  debut  on  November  12.  1020,  not 
long  after  his  graduation  from  the  Institute  of  Mu.sical  Art 
Since  then  he  has  been  beard  here  several  times  in  recitals  and 
h--'s  i-iayed  in  several  European  cities  with  much  succes.s.  He 
Is  at  present  concert  master  of  the  Capitol  Theater  orchestra 
and  en.ioys  the  glory  of  the  spotlight  four  times  a day  while 
he  performs  solos,  or  on  occasions  such  extraordinary  cadenzas 
as  that  lately  interpolated  in  Offenbach’s  “Orphee  aux  Enfers 
overture. 

“When  M;'.  Fuchs  m.'uie  his  first  ap  - 
pearance on  the  local  concert  plai- 
. form  it  was  said  here  that  he  needed 
to  learn  that  the  human  mind  «u- 
cltired  calm  better  than  storm.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  realized  this, 
hut  he  has  dertalnly  gained  in  ma- 
turity and  repose  of  style.  Beauty  of 
tone  and  freedom  of  bow  he  had  from 
the  beginning,  together  with  a well 
developed  finger  lechnic. 

> These  and  his  acquired  repose  were 
shown  last  evenlrig  In  his  first  num- 
ber, which  was  Bach's  unaccompanied 
sonata  in  G minor.  Of  course  it  is  un-  | 
fortunate  that  intimate  works  of  this  | ; Mr.  Mason’s  Three  Silhouettes  were 
kind  have  to  be  played  in  auditoriums  | ' also_  distinctly  pieasing-short,  varied, 

I ««  -Hall  A qolltarv  spirited  and  offering  ample  chance  for 

as  large  as  Ae°'lan  Hall  A pUnistic  display  without  any  approach 

man  with  a fiddle  is  for  close<ups  onl.v  I atmosphere  of  the  exercise. 

But  unless  these  fine  sonatas  of  Bacn  gheridan,  who  began  with  Bu- 

are  performed  in  the  great  open  I soni’s  arrangement  of  the  Bach  Cha- 

spaces  they  are  like  ^o  bo  lost  to  the  | ;conne  and  Schumann  pieces,  has  shown 

general  public.  ‘ imaiked  promise  in  previous  appear- 

The  central  number  on  Mr.  Fuchs’s  ahees,  at  the  Stadium  in  1922  and  in 

recital  last  winter,  and  yesterday  he 
seemed  to  have  made  notable  further 
progress.  His  technic  is  polished, 
markedly  brilliant,  especially  in  smooth 
runs  of  rippling  or  fluttering  notes,  as 
in  the  scherzo  of  his  closing  number. 
He  has  ample  expressive  ability,  play- 
ing with  varied  color  and  fortissimos 


subtle  mystery  and  exquisite  coloring 
quietly  unfolded  Itself  scene  upon 
scene  and  so  renewed  upon  the  l.arge 
audience  the  indescribable  impression 
wrought  by  complete  arti.stic  unit>  of 
dreamy  romantic  poetry,  tragic  tale 
and  choicest  musical  harmonies.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Miss  Bori  as  the  ill- 
starred  lovers,  Mr.  Whitehill  as 
Oalaud  and  the  otner  Interpreter-! 
combined  with  the  orchestra  under 
Mr.  Hasselmans’s  baton  in  creating  a 
performance  entirely  lovely. 


program  was  the  F sharp  minc*r  ^ 
sonata  of  Leo  Weimer.  This  is  the  i 
second  sonata  of  this  Hungarian  com-  ' 
poser  for  piano  and  violin  and  it  was  , 
first  performed  here  on  March  17,  1924,  j 
at  a charity  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

I The  violinist  was  Erna  Rubinstein  j 
and  the  pianist  Erno  Balogh.  The 
! sona'ta  created  no  large  stir  at  that 
1 time,  albeit  it  is  the  work  of  a musl- 
I clan  who  has  talent  and  skill.  Mr. 
Fuchs  deserves  praise  for  putting  it  on 
, his  program  instead  of  some  one  of 
the  hackneyed  and  out  of  place  con- 
certos affected  by  recital  performers. 
There  was  also  on  the  list  a new 
"Caprice  Fantastique”  by  Lillian 
■ Fuchs,  a violinist  like  . her  brother, 
Harry  Kaufr^ann  was  the  accom- 
panist. 


cal  thoughts  of  Bruc-h.  In  a dUterein, 
type  of  offering  he  would  have  played 
to  much  better  advantage.  But  there 
•rrtta  plenty  of  enjoyable  playing  and 
a large  audience  to  render  tribute. 
Emil  J.  Polak  assisted  at  the  piano. 


Resident  talent  in  com_position  had 
its  innings  last  night  at  'Town  Hall  in 
the  piano  recital  of  Frank  Sheridan, 
who  introduced  among  names  of  fre- 
quent appearance  on  iiianistic  pro- 
grams, Bach  (in  a Busoni  arrange- 
ment), Schumann  and  Chopin  and  those 
of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  and  Abra- 
ham Chasins,  both  represented  by 
pieces  marked  “first  .time.”  Professor  ; 
Mason  is  far  from  a debutante  on  lo-  , 
cal  concert  programs;  Mr.  Chasms  al- 
most is,  so  far  as  a formal  recital 
is  concerned.  It  is  known  that  he  is 
E very  younff  composer,  is  pronounced 
very  talented  and  has  studied  with 
Ernest  Hutcheson — and  what  one  might 
consider  a pleasant  morning  or  after- 
noon  in  Mr.  Hutcheson’s  studio  was 
described  by  Mr.  Chasins,  via  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, last  night  in  four  pieces  collec- 
tively entitled  "The  Master  Class.  Its 
course  was  further  explained  by  the 
composer  in  program  notes.  . , . 

First  comes  “Precocity,”  the  infant 
prodigy,  who  plays  the  notes  with  most 
luminous  briilance  and  fluency,  but 
just  the  notes,  except  where  the  teach- 
er has  outlined  what  to  do  to  W'ax  eiC- 
pressive.  “Dualism”  portrays  a young 
girl  pianist  of  quite  mature  planism, 
but  flapperish  in  disposition; 
sionate  Austerity"  pictures  another 
feminine  player  whose  disposition  is 
suggested  by  the  title,  “Gradus  ^ ad 
Palais  Royale,”  a budding  technical 
Imaestra  who  cannot  forget  the  seduc- 
Itive  strains  of  George 
(identified  to  us  as  from  the  Rhap- 
sody in  Blue,"  “Innocent  Ingenu* 
Baby”  and  “Do  It  Again”). 

These  were  distinctly  clever,  amus- 
ing pieces— at  a first  hearing  the  most 
effective  satire  seemed  to  be  in  the 
first  sketch,  where  Mr.  Sheridan  -was 
most  notably  realistic  in  growing  in- 
expressively brilliant.  The  last  wove 
in  Gershwinesque  passages  with  bra- 
vura exercises  with  remarkable  **)■“*’ 
and  the  suite  suggested  that  Mr.  Cna- 
sins  is  a composer  who  has  an  un- 
usually promising  future. 


that  have  depth;  he  can  wax  energetic 
without  banging.  Clearness  and  pre- 
cision marked  his  touch.  The  audience 
liked  the  Chasins  pieces,  and  his  “Rush 
Hour  in  Hongkong”  was  offered  as  en- ; 
core.  There  were  other  extra  nnmhera  i 


” I 
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Deems  Taylor’s  New  “Jiitgen 
Produced  by  Damrosch  at 
the  Symphony  Concert 


concert  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
irchestra  Walter  Damroech,  conductor: 
Paul  KochansUI,  soloist.  At  Carnegie  Hall. 
PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  J.  in  G minor.. Kallnnlkow 
■2  Concerto  in  D for  Violin  and  Orchestr^a 

Brahms 

Mr.  KochanskI,  violinist 
S Symphonic  Poem.  Baylor 

Specially  composed  for  the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York 
(First  performance) 


Although  the  Symphony  Society  s 
program  yesterday  afternoon  at  Gar 
negie  Hall  offered  the  greatest  of  all 
concertos  for  the  violin,  and  an  ebU' 
nent  soloist,  and  the  vales  sacer  him- 
self. the  inimitable  Walter  Damrosch, 
the  lodestone  of  the  occasion  was  none 
of  these:  it  was  Deems  Taylor  and  his 
“Jurgen.”  For  Mr.  Taylor  is  no  longer 
a distracted  critic  writing  brillian . 
and  engaging  music  on  the  side  (how 
he  managed  it  we  never  knew),  but ja 
full-time  composer,  with  the  world  well 
lost  and  opera  houses,  and  symphony 
orchestras  standing  in  line  for  nis 
promised  scores. 

♦ • • 

One  of  these  scores  was  ‘'•^“'‘Son'’ 
a new  symphonic  poem,  suggested  by 
the  famous  tale  which  once  so  greatly 
exercised  Mr.  John  S.  Sumner.  The 
music  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  uam- 
rosch,  lord  of  the  Symphony  Society, 
completed  only  a week  or  so  ago  and 
announced  for  disefosure  at  >’ester- , 
day’s  concert.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  ■ 
Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  by  an  eager 
assemblage — including,  we  suspected, 
a detachment  of  plainclothes  men 
from  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  on  the  lookout  for  possible 
naked  fifths  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  score?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  nobody  much 

attention  to  Kalinnikow*s  G nunor 
Symphony  (a  work  of  ungodly  dull- 
ness, anyway)  and  that  even  the  g'^ted 
Kochanski  seemed  to  some  impatient 
souls  to  be  delaying  the  proceedings 
a bit?  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Ko- 
chanski’s  playing  was  not  at  its  best, 
and  so  there  was  some  excuse  lor 
restlessness. 

♦ • ♦ 

According  to  the  program,  Mr.  Tay- 
1 r’s  music  was  “specially  composed 
for  the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
■York.”  In  a wav  of  speaking,  it  doubU 
less  was;  but  actually  nothing  of  the 
sort  can  have  been  true.  Mr.  laylor 
is  a musician  of  sensibility,  a poet  ^of 
true  imaginative  distinction,  an  artist 
of  feeling  and  of  mood.s.  The  truth,  y-e 


fiiiii  , II  tna*  .if.  -T  ’ .1.1 
things  ihi't  !i  w nl  • ^ 

to  in  i-:i,  , ; f-.  '‘‘Ir. 
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1 hclprd  to  uncloie  his  lip-,  b* 

: wi-  bc!if.  ,,  if  tno  way  muili-  g* 

I f rojected. 

. - - • 

Mr.  Taylor  hns  really  conflrm-id  thi* 
view  himself.  He  has  told  op,  in 
that  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  •>  * ; g 
"Jurgen”  ns  a story  in  tonci;  thi-  ■■■? 

. found  himself  cxpri".  .ing  In  termr  of 
music  certain  general  ides  . provch^d  lu 
;his  mind  by  the  mood.s  and  the  philoBo- , 

' phy  of  the  book  itr  wisdom.  Hi  fin-  • 
tasy,  its  tenderness.  Its  humor.  ’V-j 
can  well  believe  him.  Dike  every  ' 
cere  and  sensitive  artist  who  rfls  ov 
to  turn  the  scuff  of  experience  Into 
ordered  and  communicative  beauty,  he 
has  used  "Jurgen”  merely  ac  a pci- 
text  — as  Strauss  used  the  rib=^  J 

■ legend  of  "Till  Eulenspiegel”  to  cloek 
hi  'n.se  of  the  fnthomles".  pity  of  the 
grotesque  in  human  life;  as  W igner 
used  two  images  of  human  passion  to 
carry  the  burdin  of  a sudden  agonizing 
vision  of  immcrtal  loveliness.  And  lo 
Mr.  'Taylor,  quickened  by  some  renewed 
conviction  that  our  existence  is  merely 
1 “a  dream  or  mock-show,”  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  long  ago  remarked,  and  we 
ourselves  but  pantaloons  and  antics, 
saw  in  "Jurgen,”  we  dare  say,  merely 
a peg  upon-  which  to  hang  his  singling 
robes. 

• • • 

He  tells  US,  it  is  true,  that  in  hit 
music  he  has  "tried  to  show 
facing  the  unanswerable  riddle  of  why 
things  are  as  they  are;  Jurgen. 
the  armor  of  his  hurt,  spinning  giddi  y 
through  life,  strutting. 
fighting,  loving.  Pretending;  Jurgen 
proclaiming  himself  count, 
emperor,  god;  Jurgen,  beaten  at  last 
by  the  pathos  and  mystery  of  life,  b d- 
ding  farewell  to  that  dream  of  be®uty 
which  he  had  the  vision  to  see  but  not 
the  strength  to  follow.” 

/ / » • • 

But  we  do  not  quite  believe  him 
For  the  virtue  of  this  symphonic  poem 
that  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Cabell  s 
book  is  that  it  stands  so  self-suffi- 
ciently alone.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  has. 
for  us,  little  to  do  with 
a great  deal  to  do  with  Mr.  Taylor  and 
his  outlook  upon  his  imaginative  world^ 
This  music  moved  us  not  at  all  because 
of  its  presumptive  illustration  of  Jur- 
gen’s defeat,  Jurgens  farewell  to 
beauty;  but  because  we  seemed  to  per- 
ceive in  it  a vivid  and  intimate  dis- 
closure of  the  inside  of  a composer  t 
mind:  a mind  that  J®' ^ 

from  the  tragi-comedy  that  i*.  had  se. 
in  "ones-a  little  detached,  curious, 
tenderly  skeptical  of  the  reality  of 
Jurgen’s  disaster  and  defeat  in  a world 
whe^re,  after  all,  there  is  the 
beauty  of  woven  sound  to  play  with, 
thrioveliness  of  the  tones  of.  oboes 
and  muted  strings  and  the  dying  of 
horns.  ^ , , 

For  Mr.  Taylor  is  first  an  artist  de- 
lighting in  the  manipulation  of  sensu- 
ous  beauty,  as  every  veritable  . artist 
does;  and  then  an  adro^  and  ^‘gi  ant 
craftsman.  There  are  Vo  ineptitudes 
in  his  score,  no  fumblinfes,  no  strayed 
ends.  What  the  music  has  to  say  it 
savs  lucidly,  fully,  persuasively.  There 
beauty  of  color  and  beauty  of 
line  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  score;  his  har- 
monic texture  is  often  exquisite,  the 
design  of  his  melody  flexible  and  ex- 
pressive. The  score  seemed  to  us  yes- 
terday a little  long— we  wondered  if  it 
would  benefit  by  a tautening  of  its 
substance,  by  a general  sharpening  and 
pointing  and  intensification.  But  we 
are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  this 
impression  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor’s best  friends  and  severest  critics, 
we  had  stood  up  through  one  dull  sym- 
phony and  one  of  the  longest  of  con- 
certos by  the  time  Mr.  Damrosch  got 
I around  to  “Jurgen."  Even  the  Ride  of 
the  Valkyries  might  have  seemed  long 
I under  the  circumstances.^ 

Mr  Tavlor.  his  whereabouts  per- 
>fidiously  disclosed  to  the  audience  by 
Mr.  Damrosch,  was  still  bowing  his  lar- 
famed  bow  when  we  left. 

Soprano  Wins  Her  Audience  With 
Max  Bruch’s  “Ave  Maria." 

! Katharine  I’almer.  who  ho-  swcot, 
laoprano  voice,  gave  at  Aeol  an  I all  yes- 
'terdav  afternoon  a recital  which  h .i 
many  pleasurable  moments  The  beau- 
tlful  "Av.  Maria’ --from  Max  Brucli  t 
cantata.  ' Das  Keuerkreiiz."  warmed  oe 
audience  to  the  point  of  sympathy  with 
tissf  QimDlli'liy  and  plnc‘^41., 

rsuccV.^ftrwith 

how.d  her  a-  knowleclgments 
I V"'  T.  hMeoin-  and  "When  Thou  Art 
•.  ‘b^Me--^  M-l.umenn.  who  a<  tod 
net  "•Itli  mueli  f.ivor. 
‘"■’jj-mj^n  Fc.-in.  vi.Uln.  and  Oswal.; 
XI  T.-llo.  Jolne-i  in  fiie  :,m  om- 

pSent^o  Max 


i 


Jliss  Tristorn,  a pianlste  con- 

stdpraW®  of  a reputation  In  her  home- 
land,  Sneden,  grave  a recital  in  Stetn- 
'wav  Hall.  Her  program  was  unusually 
interesting.  coinpo.scd  entirely  of 
iScandinavian  music.  Her  playUig 
was  accomplished. 


Jurgen’  Played 


Symphony  Society  Gives  First  Performance  of\ 
Poetic  and  Colorful  Composition. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  , 

The  distlngrulshed  feature  of  the  Symphony  Society’s  concert 
in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Deems  Taylor’s  symphonic  poem  entitled  “Jurgen.” 
The  history  of  the  composition  is  interesting.  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Taylor’s  confession  that  he  embarked  upon  his  enterprise 
^\^th  the  intention  of  following  in  delineative  detail  the  story 
of  James  Branch  Cabell.  It  required  no  far  adventure  along 
these  lines  to  convince  him  that  the  plan  was  both  too  larg^ 
and  too  small. 


It  Invited  enfilesa  lines  of  cameo 
canring  and  It  confined  the  spirit  of 
the  composer  to  chapter  and  incident. 

So  in  the  end  Mr.  Taylor  concentrated 
on.  the  soul  of  Jurgen,  who  was  deeply 
puzzled  by  the  eternal  and  unanswered 
Viddle  of  things  as  they  are,  and  who 
(Strove  bravely  to  bluff  life  and  the 
vope  weaving  fates  only  to  find  him- 
tself  in  the  finale  vanquished  by  the 
njj'stery  and  pathos  of  existence. 
Then  he  bade  farewell  to  “that  dream 
of  beauty  wliich  he  had  the  vision  to  \ 
flee,  but  not  the  strength  to  follow.’’  j 
There  is  a faintly  apologetic  note  in 
Mr.  Taylor’s  explanation,  a note  quite 
uncalled  for.  In  fact  the  musician’s 
artistic  intuition,  that  thing  Inde- 
ecribable  and  unnamable,  that  drove 
:«im  to  be  a composer,  was  unerring. 
iTor  what  he  did  was  to  pour  into  a 
musical  work  his  own  reactions  to  the 
entry  of  Jurgen  into  his  life.  And 
that  Is  about  the  best  thing  that  any 
composer  can  do  with  a poeih,  a story, 
or  a personage. 

Washington  crossing  the  Delaware 
might  be  an  inspiration  for  a com- 
poser, but  to  sit  down  and  write  a 
■ piece  describing  the  crossing  would  be 
tc  court  certain  commonplace,  where- 
as Just  to  reveal  what  Washington 
reade  you  feel  when  your  vitalized 
.ftiaglnatlon  saw  him  and  his  men 
would,  if  you  happened  to  be  a genius, 
a&V.o  to  a masterpiece. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  Jurgen  Is  neither  a 
photograph  nor  a misty  impression. 

It  Is  a ’deadly  painted  musical  can- 
vas, 'which  loses  itself  Just  a little  too 
much  in  the  philosophical  depths 
of  Jurgen's  nature.  The  reflective 
pages  In  the  score  are  a little  longer 
than  the  reflective  mood  of  a typical 
audience.  These  pages  are  saturated  j 
with  feeling,  with  poetic  character, 
with  musical  emotion;  but  they  are  j 
pages  to  be  read  in  the  shadows  of  the  j 
twilight.  The  public  asks  for  a i 
greater  proportion  of  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  or  the  brave  shrieking  of  the 
pipes  that  went  with  the  sword  play 
of  Jurgen  and  his  bold  tread  in  the 
places  where  renown  was. 

These  pages  Mr.  Taylor  has  com- 
posed with  a splendid  verve,  with  bril- 
liant thematic  conception,  with  opu- 
lence of  color  and  his  hwn  unquench- 
able spirit  of  defiant  humor.  There  is ; 
music  In  every  page,  music  that , 
should  bring  gladness  to  the  Amer- 
ican music  lover  In  that  it  was  made 
by  an  American. 

Beyond  this  we  do  not  feel  painfully 
pressed  to  go.  For  in  the  time  hon- 
ored discussion  of  themes  and  their 
development,  of  harmonic  form  and 
Instrumental  effect  Hils  writer  years 
8-go  learned  that  there  was  little  unto 
edification.  The  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered Is  that  Mr.  Taylor  reacted  with 
imagination  and  emotion  to  Mr.  Ca-  i 
bell’s  novel  and  that  he  has  captured  j 
some  of  Its  deep  and  throbbing  moods  ‘ 
In  a score  which  will  surely  be  heard  j 
again  despite  the  fact  that  it  came 
yesterday  after  Kallinikov’s  G minor 
.''ynrphony  and  the  Brahms  violin  con- 
certo admirably  played  by  Paul  Koch- 
8-iSkl.  That  Is  about  as  much  jnuslc 
as  the  average  human  can  carry  at 
one  meal. 

We  may  recur  to  “Jurgen-’’  It  is 
■worth  while.  We  hope  Mr.  Taylor  will 
shorten  It  or  that  Mr.  Damrosch  will 
let  u.s  hear  It  when  it  ha.s  not  been  so 
tremendously  preceded.  Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  too  long  then.  Meanwhile 
let  It  be  recorded  that  the  audience  of 


yesterday  afternoon  listened  intently 
and  stayed  to  applaud  earnestly  and 
acclaim  the  composer. 


Katherine  Palmer  in  Song  Recital. 

Miss  Katherine  Palme»,  soprano, 
gave  a first  song  recital  here  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This  young 
artist,  of  Philadelphia  and  more  re-  i 
cently  New  York,  has  sung  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  She  Is  the  19  24 
gold  medal  winner  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  she  also 
won  last  year  the  Philadelphia  Music 
Deague  a'ward.  She  proved  to  be  a 
singer  of  personal  charm,  with  a lovely 
voice  and  musical  intelligence  in  no 
small  degree.  She  may  have  been 
ner\'ous,  but  certain  defects  in  her  de- 
livery which  appeared  in  the  first  num- 
bers did  not  wear  away  as  the  pro- 
gram advanced.  Her  production  wasj 
not  always  free  and  even,  hut,  again, | 
she  was  able  to  deliver,  difficult  pas- 
sages -with  complete  smoothness  and 
tonal  clarity.  She  sang  three  Italian 
airs,  the  “Ave  Maria”  from  Max 
Bruch’s  cantate,  “Das  Feuerkreuz.’i 
French  and  German  songs  and  a group 
by  Americans. 

She  showed  skill  In  depleting  moods 
and  sentiments,  but  ■without  complete 
finish  of  either  style  or  diction.  A 
little  more  training  ih  her  art,  and 
then  further  experience  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  Miss  Palmer  will  ho  doubt  take 
a permanent  place  among  pleasing 
American  concert  singers.  She  was 
assisted  in  the  Bruch  excerpt  by  Her- 
man Rosen,  violin ; Oswald  Mazzucchi, 
cello,  and  Miss  Meta  Schumann,  who 
was  at  the  piano  during  the  program, 
and  also  contributed  a song  to  the  list. 
The  German  lieder  were  much  liked 
by  the  audience,  and  the  singer  added 
Brahms’s  “Der  Schmied”  as  an  encore. 


“Melodle”  and  "uavoiLc.  —s, 
attempt  certain  style.s  of  larger  diffi- 
cult classic  works,  but  played  those 
; well  ■^s'hich  he  attempted. 

1 

Vittorio  Fullin,  Tenor,  Make*  Debut. 

A few  days  ago  in  “Aida”  a new 
barytone  was  led  before  the  audience 
in  the  role  of  Amonasro.  At  last 
night’s  repetition  of  Verdi’s  Egyptian 
spectacle  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  a young  tenor,  Vittorio  Fullin, 
made  his  debut  -when  he  entered  the 
gates  of  Memphis  as  the  victorious 
Rhadames. 

This  was  an  ordeal  to  try  even 
royalty — a rather  exacting  role  in  an 
impressive  work  which  is  usually  re- 
served for  those  hardy  creatures  long 
tempered  in  the  operatic  mold.  And 
so  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  new 
conqueror  of  Ethiopia  showed  unmis- 
takable signs  of  nervousness  before 
the  multitudes  of  Memphis  and  Man- 
hattan. Signor  Fullin’s  voice  should 
prove  valuable  in  various  roles.  There 
may  be  some  question  as  to^  his  dra- 
■ matic  ability,  which  was  certainly  not 
revealed  in  a brilliant  light  last  night, 
probably  due  to  his  intense  concen- 
tration on  the  vocal  requirements  of 
his  role.  His  voice  was  full  and  sonor- 
ous, rather  dark  in  tint,  with  a wealth 
of  volume  in  reserve,  and  in  the  dim 
seclusion  of  the  entombment  scene  he 
sang  well.  In  the^  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights, however,  ■^ocal  affairs  fared 
otherwise  for  Mr.  Fullin — high  notes 
•were  often  reached  with  difficulty, 
the  quality  was  poor  and  his  breath 
i control  was  uncertain.  However,  this 
; \vas  obviously  a debut  under  formid- 
' able  conditions,  and  Mr.  Fullin  f®- 
vealed  enough  valuable  vocal  assets 
to  Justify  the  prophecy  that  he  may  in 
time  develop  into  a very  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  house  roster. 

Mme.  Rethberg  was  admirable  In 
the  title  role,  Mme.  Matzenauer’s 
Amneris  was  dramatic  and  impressive 
in  scope,  and  Messrs.'  Gustafson,  Mar- 
dones,  Danise,  Paltrinleri  and  Miss 
Phradie  Wells  were  other  members  of 
the  cast.  And,  of  course,  there  j were 
.incidental  dances  by  Miss  Florence 
Rudolph  and  the  ballet.  Mr.  Serafin 
conducted. 


Charles  Naegele  Pleases. 

Charles  Naegele,  New  York  pianist, 
who  returned  last  season  from  suc- 
cessful recitals  on  the  continent  and  j 
In  Dondon,  gave  a program  of  piano-  | 
forte  music  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  niglif,  i 
when  a large  audience  showed  its  | 
warm  approval  of  all  he  did.  His  se- ; 
lections  comprised  Scarlatti’s  E minor  j 
“Pastoral,”  two  transcriptions  of| 
classic  music — by  Sgambati  and  | 
Brahms — Weber’s  “Perpetual  Motion” 
in  C.  a lone  Chopin  group  Includingj 
the  fantasy,  opus  49,  and  in  the  flna.l 
group  much  up-to-date  music  by  Mil- 
haud, Ravel,  Satie  and  Debussy,  with] 
a closing  piece  do  resistance  in  Diszt’sj 
twelfth  rhapsody.  Satie’s  two”  Gymno-1 
pedies”  (ancient  dances  of  Sparta)] 
and  Milhaud’s  “Leme”  from  Sau- 
dades  do  Brazil”  approached  novel- 
ties as  they  are  not  so  often  played. 

Mr.  Naegele  ^ known  here  as  a 
1 player^ af  giGs  among  which  a good  - 
piano  tone  and  a fluent  technic  stand  , 
forth  among  leading  assets.  His  per-  . 
formances  last  night  showed  tha^  he  is 
forging  ahead  in  his  art.  In  his 
cipal  number,  Chopin’s  fantasy,  > ; 
plaved  with  more  breadth  and  grasp 
of  the  score  as  a whole.  In  spite 
a f»w  obscure  passages  due  to  speoc. , 
he  infused  his  reading  with  fervor, 
poetic  sentiment  and  beauty  of  tone 
coloring.  It  was  an  enjoyable  deliv- 
ery and  the  player  deserved  the  ap- 
preciation given  it.  ’.'V 

start,  and  with  much  charm  of  touch 
and  mood,  the  old  pieces,  including  the 
arrangements  which  were  of  Gluck 


Philharmonic  Concert. 

Three  bright  and  cleverly  orches- 
trated dances  by  the  indefatigable 
Manuel  de  Falla  formed  the  feature  of 
the  Philharmonic’s  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening.  Bright,  but  not' 
brilliant,  and  they  were  selected  from 
the  ballet  "El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos.”  , 
otherwise  known  in  Dos  Estados ; 
Unidos  as  "The  Three  Cornered  Hat.’’| 
They  'were  presented  here  hV  the  Bos-  ■ 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1922  and 
were  played  for  the  first  time  by  the  I 
Philharmonic  last  night.  With  Brahms 
apparently  leading  the  field  of  popu- 
jlar  composers  this  fall,  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg  also  offered  the  Academic  Festi-: 
val  Overture  and  finished  the  evening 
with  Tschaikovsky’s  Fifth  Symphony. 

The  De  Falla  dances,  charmingly  or-j 
chestrated  and  brimful  with  those  cap- 
tivating rhythms  for  which  the  Span- 
ish composer  is  famous,  sounded  well, 
but  there  was  not  much  meat  in  them  i 
The  neighbors  gossiped  a good  dea}, 
but  didn’t  say  much,  and  the  miller 
danced  in  a rather  half  hearted  man- 
ner, probably  with  one  eye  on  the 
clock.  The  final  dance  was,  more  ef- 
fective, full  of  opulent  color  and  fine 
flashes  of  rhythmic  brilliance. 

Mr.  Mengelberg,  after  an  admirable 
performance  of  the  Brahm^'  overture, 
took  unusual  pains  with  the  Tschai- 
kovsky'  symphony,  and,  barring  a little 
oversentimentalizing  in  the  andante 
cantabile,  achieved  generally  praise- 
worthy results. 


Bori  and  Paris  Tenor 

Sing  at  the  Plaza 

Society  Hears  Opera  Artists  at 

‘ Morning  Musicaie 

taf(?.perrS^^ 

e^^^A^edo  cfselK^lUj^^cc^^ 
5JEteven"ptcerf"or  Children,”  composed 
in  1920, 


By  OtIN  DOtVNKB. 


curiosity  a'ssemHled  yesterday  an‘ 
when  the  New  York  Symphony  Ordies 
tra.  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  gavi  ^ 
tlm  first  performance  anywhere  of  th« 
-Symphonic  poem,  “Jurgen,’’  by  Deems 
Taylor,  after  the  celebrated  novel  of 
James  Branch  Cabell.  Mr.  TayloPs: 
distinguished  accompU.®hments  as  com-, 
poser  and  music  reviewer.  Justified  the 
public  Interest  In  his  ne-w  work,  which 
was  gdven  a carefully  prepared  per-j 
formance.  ,.  . f 

The  symphonic  poem.  ‘-Jurgen,  is  no 
attempt  at  literal  tonal  transcription  of| 
episodes  of  the  story,  and  those  who 
hoped  to  find  reference  to  Jurgen’s 
amorous  encounters  in  the  music  "were 
destined  either  to  cheat  themselves  by 
Imagination  or  go  disappointed.  It  is  in 
|a  far  more  ideal  spirit  that  Mr.  Taylor 
has  written.  The  more  he  contemplated 
the  theme  unfolded  in  Cabell’s  fantas- 
tic and  wistful  tale  the  less  it  assumed 
the  character  of  a series  of  actual  epi- 
sodes, and  the  more  a revelation  of  the 
adventures  of  the  spirit. 

"In  brief,”  says  Mr.  Taylor.  "I  have 
tried  to  show  Jurgen  facing  the  unan- 
swerable riddle  of  -why  things  are  a.s 
they  are;  Jurgen  ‘clad  in  the  armor  of 
his  hurt,’  spinning  giddily  through  life, 
j strutting,  posturing,  fighting,  loving, 
j pretending;  Jurgen  proclaiming  himself 
count,  duke,  king,  emperor,  god;  Jurgen 
I beaten  at  last  by  the  pathos  and  mys- 
tery of  life,  bidding  farewell  to  that 
‘ dream  of  beauty  which  he  had  the  vision 
to  see  but  not  the  strength  to  follow.” 

There  is  a large  symphonic  orchestra. 
Jurgen’s  theme— or  his  fir.st  theme— Is 
announced  by  the  bass  clarinet.  ‘There 
are  themes  associated  with  the  figure 
of  Koshchei  the  Deathless,  who  iTiade 
things  as  they  are.  with  Mother  Serada. 
wlUi  Helen  of  Troy— the  vision  of  beauty 
which  haunts  Jurgen,  which  he  peruses, 
which  at  last,  in  despair,  he  abjure.®. 

[We  are  certain,  however,  that  Jurgen, 
willy-nilly,  returned  to  the  quest.  But; 
that  is  another  story,  not  written  by 
Mr.  Cabell  or  Mr.  Taylor  1] 

This  .symphonic  poem,  cast  in  the  larg- 
est form  that  Mr.  Taylor,  to  our  knowl-, 
edge  has  attempted,  shows  his  instlnctj 
for  orchestral  color,  his  technical  com- 
mand of  his  idiom,  -n-hlch  -would  be  high- 1 
ly  creditable  to  any  contemporaneous 
composer,  and  his  poetic  intention.  It  is, 
an  elaborate  and  most  emestly  con-, 
structed  score.  There  are  moods  of[ 
braggadocio  and  heroism,  of  humor.! 
irony,  melancholy — “and  so  fareivell  to 
you.  Queen  Helen : for  I have  failed  in 
the  .service  of  my  vision,  and  1 deny  you 
utterly!" 

The  themes  go  through  ingenious 
transformations,  which  are  not  merelj’ 
j matters  of  technic:  they  are  designed  not 
for  purposes  of  virtuosity,  but  as  the 
expression  of  feeling.  So  much  is 
achieved  in  the  mu.sic.  On  the  otlien 
hand.  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  better  by 
his  talent,  as  it  has  been  revealed  up  tol 
, the  present  time,  in  his  suite,  "Throughl 
the  "Looking  Glass,”  which  has  justlj'! 
gained  a stable  position  in  the  orchestiall 
repertory.  The  shorter  forms  employed| 
in  the  suite  seem  now-  to  become  himj 
better.  The  material  of  the  earlier  work| 

(has  more  saliency ; and.  while  the  or-, 
-chestration  of  "Jurgen”  Is  brilliant  and' 
at  times  of  impressive  sonority,  it  hasi 
not  more  distinction  than  the  "Looking 
Glass’  music.  The  .score  of  ■’Jurgen"  ^ 
has  tracA  of  Strauss,  of  Wagner,  of 
Tschaikow-sky— tokens  of  a composer  { 
reaching  out  for  bigger  things  than  he 
has  yet  attempted,  finding  him.self.  and 
in  the  process  unconsciously  following 
p.-i  rt  way  the  methods  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  him.  It  may  also  be  said  ,! 
that  the  tone  poem  would  gain  by  com-  1 
pensatlon.  il, 

‘■Jurgen.’’  in  brief,  is  less  a complete 
achievement  than  a step  from  earlier 
and  safer  ground  to  greater  horizons. 

In  this  progress  Mr.  Taylor’s  admirers 
will  wish  him  continued  advancement 
and  await  with  undiminished  interest 
•hi.s  next  effort.  The  tone  poem  was  cor- 
dially received.  The  composer  was  pres- 
ent, but  did  not  appear  to  acknowledge 
applause. 

The  rest  of  the  program  consisted  of 
Brahms’s  violin  concerto,  played  by 
■ Paul  Kochanski.  and  the  G minor  sym- 
phony of  Kalinnikow'.  Mr.  Kochanski 
was  fortunate  in  the  brilliancy  and  tonal  i ! 
opulence  of  his  performance,  in  the  fire;  -J 
that  he  combined  with  breadth,  and  the  j- 
feeling  with  which  he  played  the  slow  * ’ 
movement.  We  have  heard  the  finale 
played  w ith  a deeper  grip,  a more  virile 
swing.  As  a whole  the  rea.ling  com-  j 
billed  earnestness  and  convicition  wltii  j 
a freshness  of  feeling  and  a freedom', 
from  tradition,  in  the  academic  sense 
of  the  word,  recognized  and  warrnly  ap- 
proved  by  the  audience.  Few.  indeed, 
are  the  concertos  which  loom  as  this 
one  does  with  the  passage  of  time. 
There  were  many  recalls  for  Mr.  Koch-  ™ ' 
anskl. 

As  for  the  symphony  of  Kallnnikow.  it 
Is  a work  of  pleasant  mediocrity,  pro- 
fessing a Slavic  strain,  with  melodies 
of  a Russian  and  semi-oriental  flavoi'.  [ 

But  the  mind  of  the  composer  is  hope-  i - 
le.s.sly  conventional.  Although  lie  grew  ; £ 

up  In  the  period  when  the  great  ‘Five’’  t ) 
were  formulating  tlie  musical  speech  of  [j 
Russia,  he  only  received  the  most  su- ^ 
perflcial  influence  from  them.  A\’hy 
this  symphony,  when  ther(>  are  at  least  jicH 
such  works  as  Glazounoff’s  "Stenka 
Razine,"  the  C m.ajor  symphony  of  Ba-  s 
lakireff.  which  may  well  have  influ-  , 
enced  Kalinnikow.  and  the  syniphonle.s  ; 
of  Borodin?  The  Kalinnikow  symphon;/  j 
was  at  least  a curtain-raiser,  harmle.ss-  . 

'v  plausible. 
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Kjidkerine  Palmer  Pl<  ^ 

In  First  Recital  Etcre 

Ptiiladelphia  Soprano,  Prize 
Winner,  Shows  Voice  of  Prom* 
ise  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Katherine  Palmer,  a young  eoprano 
from  Philadelphia,  who  ie  now  living 
here,  gave  her  first  local  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  sing- 
ing in  the  standard  four  langruages  of 
recital.  An  unfamiliar  number  of  the 
German  contingent  ‘on  her  program 
«as  “Are  Maria,”  from  Max  Bruch’s 
cantata;  “Das  Fcuerkrout,”  with  an 
additional  accompaniment  furnished  by 
Herman  Rosen,  violinist,  and  Oswaldc 
Mazzucchi,  Philharmonic  cellist.  Mets 
Schumann,  represented  by  "When  Thou 
Art  Nigh,”  in  the  closing  grouts 
English,  was  the  accompanying  pianist'- 

Mies  Palmer’s  singing  betokened 
potentialities,  vocal  and  interpretative' 
and  these  have  been  recognized  ir 
Philadelphia,  where  she  won  the  192^ 
gold  medal  of  that  city’s  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  was  also  last  year’s  win- 
ner of  the  Philadelphia  Music  League 
award.  These  potentialities  are  not  yet 
fully  realized.  She  has  a good  voice 
of  virtues  sometimes  revealed,  some- 
times only  suggested,  by  yesterday’s 
lecital — very  satisfactory  volume  and 
a clear,  smooth,  fresh  quality  of  tone. 
But,  as  yet,  she  was  able  to  produce 
tones  of  such  characteristics  only  at 
times;  at  others  the  clarity  of  tone 
seemed  lost  in  a certain  appearance 
of  effort;  there  were  a few  incursions 
of  vibrato. 

The  indication  of  Miss  Palmer’s 
opening  Italian  numbers  was  one  of 
promise.  In  the  German  numbers,  the 
Bruch  selection  and  songs  by  Hugo 
Wolf,  Brahms  and  Strauss,  her  diction 
did  not  seem  particularly  distinct;  it 
was  notably  better  in  Strauss’s  "Schla- 
gende  Herzen,”  but  here  the  interpre- 
tation seemed  rather  tentative,  not 
very  expressive.  Brahms’s  "Der 
Schmled”  followed  as  encore.  In  French, 
a.s  in  English,  her  enunciation  was  fair, 
tnd  her  smooth,  clear  high  notes  heard} 
to  advantage  in  the  sustained  passages^ 
of  Duparc’s  "Phidyl6.”  Vidal,  Paladilhe/ 
Lalo,  Anne  Stratton,  H.  T.  Burleigh  and' 
Alexander  MacFadyen  were  the  others" 
represented  on  the  set  program.  ^ 

Vittorio  Fullin  Displays  Vigorous 
Stage  Presence  and  Manly 
Voice  at  Metropolitan, 

Vittorio  Phillin,  a robust  Italian  tenor.  ' 
with  a useful  repretory  of  many  operas 
tliat  won  him  a late  engagement  for  the 
Metropolitan  this  Fall,  made  his  Amer- 
ican d£but  here  In  last  evening’s  repeti- 
tion of  ’’Aida.”  He  was  surrounded  by 
notable  cast,  including  Mme.  Reth- 
berg  and  Mme.  Matzenauer.  Danlse, 
Mardones  and  Gustafson,  and  Serafln 
conducted.  An  audience  of  the  usual 
size  and  enthusiasm  for  Verdi's  favorite 
opera  filled  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Kullln,  who  came  unheralded, 
showed  at  once  a vigorous  stage  pres- 
ence an  da  manly  quality  of  voice.  His 
recitative  and  air  of  the  “Celeste  Alda” 
two  minutes  after  the  first  curtain's  rise 
was  commendable  In  design,  though 
drowned  by  the  orchestra  in  quieter 
Intervals,  or  forced  by  the  same  cause  to 
great  stress  in  higher  passages.  The 
lack  of  sensuous  charm  seemed  due  to 
a tightened  throat,  which  meant  first- 
night  “nerves.” 

It  was  evident  that  the  newcomer 
approached  his  task  with  knowledge 
born  of  experience  in  theatres  abroad, 
where  Fullin  has  sung  modestly  in 
varied  rOles  and  in  many  cities.  De- 
scended from  Venetian  stock,  he  is  a 
native  of  Pole,  the  former  Austrian 
naval  port  on  the  Adriatic,  and  is  about 
30  years  old.  He  was  cordially  received 
and  made  considerable  gain  in  favor  and 
poise  as  the  more  lyric  episodes  of  the 
opera's  later  scenes  were  reached  last 
night. 


A new  Radames  accompanied  Aiaa 

0 her  lethal  dungeon  cell  last  night 
fat  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
the  setond  performance  of  the  Verdi 
opera,  which  so  far  this  season  has 
Served  exclusively  as  the  company’s 
vehicle  for  debutants.  The  debutant 
■in  question  was  Vittorio  Fullin,  a tenor 
of  Venetian  lineage  from  Pola,  who  has 
’sung  at  the  Costanzi,  in  Rome,  and 
elsewhere  in  Italy.  Last  night’s  per-  1 
formance  was  his  first  appearance  in 
'America. 

1 “Aida”  provides,  of  course,  taxing 
jvork  for  a debutnat  tenor.  He  must, 
ight  at  the  start,  before  he  has  had 
_ny  chance  to  warm  up  and  overcome 
matural  qualms  at  the  sight  of  a new 
■and,  strange  audience,  plunge  into  the 
^st  known  aria  of  the  opera.  And 

1 hen  his  heavy  work  is  far  from  over. 
IVith  these  conditions  it  were  better 
] ) wait  for  one  or  more  further  appear- 
ed. before  any  thorough  appraisal 


jof  Mr.  Fullin’s  qualities.  Liasi  nii^Kt 

v .ice  undoubtedly  reached  the  re  I 
-molc.t  parts  of  the  house,  but  his  top 
ipt.  .-i  had  a rather  hard,  brassy  qual- 
ty  and  suggested  effort;  lower  and 
tofter  notes  seemed  of  a much  more 
tmenable  timbre.  Nervousness  roust 
liave  r-layed  its  part  in  the  timbre  of 
he  top  notes  in  “Celeste  Aida.”  Mr.  - 
Pullin  fared  rather  better  in  the  third 
let,  though  the  characteristics  men- 
-ioned  above  still  were,  to  some  extent, 
be  noticed.  His  acting  was  earnest 
ind  well  intentioned,  though  seeming 
rather  “stagy,”  and  his  reception  by 
:he  audience  seemed  cordial. 

Elisabeth  Rethberg  sang,  as  usual, 
the  title  role  with  marked  vocal  merit. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  vibrato  in 
top  notes  of  “0  Patria  mia,”  but  her 
singing  in  the  scene  with  Radames 
later  in  that  act  was  something  to  be 
remembered  with  delight,  while  she 
proved  distinctively  effective  histrioni- 
cally. Mar^arete  Matzenauer  was  the 
Amneris;  Giuseppe  Danise  gave  a very 
commendable  performance  of  Amonasro, 
while  Jose  Mardones,  William  Gustaf- 
son, Giordano  Paltrinieri  and  Phradie 
Wells  completed  the  cast  guided  by 
'Tullio  Serafin’s  baton.  F.  D.  P. 

1 The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  offered 
(concert  No.  2,003  last  night  in  a well- 
filled  Carnegie  Hall,  where  Willem 
Mengelberg  set  forth  a program  con- 
servative in  flavor,  although  it  con- 
tained the  first  performance  by  our 
kenior  orchestra  of  three  dances  from 
fhe  ballet  “El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos,” 
pr  “The  Three-Cornered  Hat,”  by  Man- 
pel  de  Falla,  who  is  to  be  represented 
at  greater  length  a few  months  hence 
at  the  Metropolitan,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Mengelberb  himself,  for  the  League  of 
Composers,  in  December.  It  was  not, 
(however,  the  first  performance  of  this 
'ballet  music  in  New  York;  Pierre  Mon- 
teux  played  it  in  Boston  about  two 
and  a half  years  after  the  ballet’s 
London  premiere,  and  later  in  the  same 
season,  1921-’22,  offered  the  dances  in 
Ne_w  York. 

z / ^ ^ Z y~  , 

isy  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Musical  Adaptation  of  ‘Jnrgren. 

The  celebration  of  festivals  Is  al- 
ways Interesting,  but  the  birth  of  new 
I compositions  Is  quite  as  much  so.  It 
j is  always  intriguing  to  meet  a stanger 
who  may  in  the  course  of  time  become 
! a valued  acquaintance  or  perhaps  a 
' friend.  And  it  Is  stimulating  to  the 
’ imagination  to  obseiwe/’the  demeanor 
i and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  people 
suddenly  confronted  with  a Rew  ar- 
tistic riddle. 

The  air  was  Jammed  with  such  mat- 
ters on  Thursday  afternoon  when  Mr. 
Deems  Taylor’s  musical  treatment  of 
James  Branch  Cabell's  “Jurgen”  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Symphony  Society,  for  which  organi- 
zation it  was  written.  In  passing  let 
It  be  recorded  (as  It  was  not  yester- 
day) that  the  composition  was  played 
beautifully.  It  lost  nothing  from  the 
interpretation,  but  it  assuredly  did 
from  coming  after  Kallinikov’s  pleas- 
ant, though  somewhat  prolix  sym- 
phony and  the  prodigious  violin  con- 
certo of  Brahms. 

We  are  tempted  to  say  once  again 
that  new  works  should  be  offered  to 
fresh  minds,  not  to  listeners  who  have 
lost  the  keen  edge  of  attention.  Obvi- 
ously there  was  no  other  position  for 
“Jurgen”  on  that  particular  program 
Ithan  the  final  one.  "Which  to  one 
single  track  mind  proves  that  It 
should  not  have  been  on  that  program 
at  all,  but  on  tome  other  into  which 
It  could  have  been  more  advantage- 
ously fitted.  However,  if  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Daiprosch  were  agreed  about 
it  we  hr.ye  no  standing  in  the  court. 

There  was  one  false  foundation  In 
Mr.  Taylor’s  work.  "Jurgen"  is  a 
philosophical  noveL  It  has  a vast 
amount  to  say  about  the  worth  or  pur- 
pose of  life.  It  Indulges  in  specula- 
tion, sometimes  poetic,  sometimes 
practical.  But  these  things  are  diffi- 
cult to  put  into  music.  Wagner,  for 
example,  wrote  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  philosophizing  Into  the  second 
act  of  “Tri.stan  und  Isolde.”  He  was 
ensnared  in  the  labyrlnthian  thinking 
of  Schopenhauer.  But  when  you 
listen  to  the  music  drama  .you  have 
no  realizing  sense  of  this  text  "What 
you  hear  is  the  advance  and  irre- 
sistible tide  of  a supreme  passion. 
The"  text  talk.s  “wrought  riddles  of  the 
day  and  night.”  The  music  makes 
love  a better  way. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  symphonic  poem,  rich 
In  imagination.  In  aspiration  and  or- 
che.stration,  a fine  stride  forward  into 
the  great  open  spaces  of  music,  -is 
weakened  by  some  spun  out  pages 
which  seem  to  the  sympathetio  listener 


■o  .gr' * for  the  ;)x  _ct  pranotmeeii;,. 
nnoiic.  The  compiaor  chose  Indw^  I 
' '!  ■ rlgh'  path  wlu.'ii  hn  .".Imndoerf  n.S  | 
ld(  ■ of  Iran  ! - lug  Int,-.  miialcal  tirrnla 
the  details  ol  the  novol  ajod  doter- 
mlncd  to  concf  ntrnte  hla  thought  on 
the  pcraonallty  and  ex/  rlence  of 
hero. 

The«e  furnished  him  with  the  grH*±- 
er  and  better  parts  of  his  composition. 
Iv'causo  they  drew  from  him  his  own 
personal  musical  reactions.  But  the 
ponderlngs 'of  Jurgen  probably  oronsed^ 
in  Mr.  Taylor’s  mind  nothin*  more 
than  faint  echoes  of  those  similar 
p'onderlngrs  which  trouble  all  o4  us 
at  times  when  we  wonder  what  and 
why  we  ara  But  questionings  of  that 
kind  do  not  make  opulent  music.  | 

When  Richard  Strauss  In  com  posing  j 
Nietzsche’s  “Zarathustra"  found  him- 
self impelled  to  wrvte  a section  "Von 
dbr  Wlssenschaft”  he  -was  perforce 
driven  to  a fugue.  And  this  Is  tho 
vqry  dullest  portion  of  a prodigious 
composition  which  atacked  an  appall- 
ing subject.  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  betake 
hfmself  to  the  fugue,  b'ut  he  floated 
off  Into  almost  Impalpable  melodlo  so- 
liloquy. 

The  nwt  of  “Jurgen**  Is  exoellsnt 
music.  It  showed  all  of  the  com- 
poser’s skill  In  the  handling  of  the 
masses  of  composition  and  published 
not  only  his  vivacious  fancy  but  also 
his  humor,  always  charming  by  reason 
of  Its  pure  humanity  and  Its  artistic 
delicacy.  We  hope  to  hear  “Jurgen” 
again. 
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jPianist  and  Violinist 
Play  Germar  Works 


I 


Chaliapin  Sings  Familiar 
Of  Boris  GodunofF 


Francis  Moore  and  iTugu  Kortschak 
gave  their  annual  rccltai  oE  piano  and 
' violin  sonatas  last  uiisht  In  Aoollan 
11‘iU.  Tho  program  wu;  one  of  works 
by  German  compoxers.  It  conaL-itud  of 
Brahnifi’s  sonata  In  I)  minor,  opus  108, 
Jlozart’s  In  A.  Koechel  No.  62C  and 
the  K flat  sonata,  opus  18,  by  Richard 
j Str.auss. 

About  the  only  regular  entcrtaln- 
jm'-;:'  of  Its  kind  during  New  York’s 
I flooded  music  season  Is  the  program 
j given  by  Messra  Moore  and  Kort- 
schak. This  fact  makes  their  nKltal 
a rare  event.  ’They  are  prone  to  keep 
largely  to  the  great  standard  master- 
pieces In  their  lists,  but  Introducing 
one  Interesting  work  of  later  tlma 
Liast  night  there  was  no  need  on  the 
part  of  tho  auditors  for  any  brain 
splitting  as  to  what  It  was  all  about 
Each  sonata  came  as  an  old  time 
friend  and,  as  would  go  wlthoht  say- 
ing, tvas  enjoyably  rendered  by  these 
two  performers  of  such  genuine  musi- 
cianship and  admirable  ability. 

Miss  Ca".«elT,  Pianist, 

Pleases  Hearers 


The  familiarity  of  Mr.  Chaliapin’s 
inimitable  portrait  of  Boris  Oodunoff 
in  the  opera  of  that  name  has  robbed 
the  critical  cupboards  of  most  of  the 
meaty  adjectives  that  have  been  fed 
to  hungry  audiences  who  have  ac- 
claimed the  eminent  basso  on  former 
occasions.  The  somber  masterpiece 
by  Moussorgsky  was  given  as  a spe- 
cial matinee  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Southern  Woman’s  Educational 
Alliance,  an  organization  devoted  to 
“helping  girls  and  women  find  them- 
selves vocationally  and  educationally.” 
:^r.  Chaliapin  In  his  first  operatic 
appearance  of  the  season  weis  not  In 
particularly  good  voice  yesterday,  but 
on  this  occasion  discussion  of  his 
vocal  equipment  is  out  of  order.  Such 
discussion  Is  usually  obliterated.  In 
this  role  at  least,  by  the  sheer  force 
of  his  powerful  personality.  High  re- 
solves to  maintain  the  impartial  ease 
of  matinee  nonchalance  melted  at  once 
when  Mr.  Chaliapin  strode  across  tho 
Cathedral  Square  of  Moscow  clad  In  i 
the  royal  robes  of  Russia’s  Czar.  One 
must  bow  down  with  the  peasants  of 
Moscow  and  acclaim  the  dramatic 
masterpiece  of  this  Russian  genius. 

For  w'hat  Mr.  Chaliapin  presented 
yesterday  in"  powerful  and  cumulative 
strokes  demands  the  reiteration  of 
former  praise.  It  is  the  masterly 
portrayal  of  an  overwhelming  psycho- 
logical tragedy,  the  disintegration  of 
a brain  torn  by  terror  and  racked  with 
remose.  The  man’s  mind  Is  afire  with 
the  memory  of  his  criihe — the  murder 
of  the  young  Czare\'ltch.  In  convinc- 
ing development  of  the  usurper’s  men- 
tal convulsions,  in  the  fine  efflores- 
cence of  imaginative  fears  which 
crush  the  unhappy  Czar  under  a bitter 
burden  of  guilt;  above  all.  In  the  final 
agonies  of  death  In  the  hall  of  the 
Duma  this  remarkable  portrait  by  Mr. 
Chaliapin  is  assuredly  unsurpassed  on 
the  stage  to-day. 

There  were  many  others,  of  course, 
who  shone  brightly  in  the  effulgent 
glow  of  Mr.  Chaliapin’s  sun.  Mr. 
Chamlee  was  in  good  voice  as  Dimitri, 
Miss  Telva’s  Afarina  was  well  sung 
and  acted  and  Miss  Delaunols  was  an 
appealing  figure  as  the  little^  son, 
Teodoro.  Indeed  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent bits  of  Impersonation  in  this 
work  worthy  of  mention,  notably  Mr. 
Paltrinieri  as  the  Simpleton,  Miss 
Wakefiejd  as  the  Innkeeper  Mr.  Bada 
as  Prince  Schonisky,  Miss  Howard  as 
the  Nurse  and  Messrs.  Tibbett, 
Rothler,  Ananlan,  Altglass  and  others 
in  various  roles.  The  house  was 
crowded.  Mr.  Papl  conducted  dis- 
creetly and  not  too  brilliantly. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a repeti- 
tion of  “Tannhauser”  with  Mr. 
Taucher  again  In  the  title  role,  Mme. 
Jerltza  as  the  saintly  j iizaheth,  and 


Miss  Marlon  Cassell,  pianist,  gave  a 
program  of  pianoforte  music  last  night 
at  Steinway  Hall,  which  opened  with 
the  Bach-Busonl  chaconne,  followed 
by  Franck’s  prelude,  aria  and  finale 
and  twelve  preludes  by  Debussy  from 
books  I.  and  II.  This  artist  disclosed 
genuine  gifts  for  piano  playing. 

She  penetrated  far  beneath  tho  sur- 
face of  the  music  she  Interpreted,  giv- 
ing a general  performance  of  unusual 
intelligence,  poetlo  insight  and  bril- 
liance. 

CHICAGO  CALLS  MELIUS 
FIRST  RANK  OPERA  STAR 

CHICAGO,  Nov.  20  (/P).— Luclla  Melius, 
native  of  Appleton,  WIs.,  was  hailed 
today  by  Chicago  musical  critics  as  an 
joperatlc  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

! Mme.  Melius,  who  already  has 
recognition  abroad,  made  her  -\merican 
ddbut  last  night  as  a guest  artist  of  the 
(Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  appear- 
‘ Ing  in  the  rdle  of  Gllda  In  ^ erdi  s 
! “Rigoletto,”  In  which  Calll-Curci  scored 
' her  sensational  success  eight  years  ago. 

An  ovation  greeted  her  singing  of  the 
famous  "Caro  Nome,’’  the  performance 
being  stopped  by  the  enthusiasm  of 'the 
audience,  ■which  also  demanded  ten  cur- 
' tain  calls  at  the  end  of  the  act.  Tlif 
demonstration  was  described  by  veteran 
'critics  as  one  of  three  such  in  the  Audl- 
' torium  In  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

1 Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  writing  in  The 
'Herald  and  Examiner,  said  that  Mme. 
i Melius  had  duplicated  the  triumph  of 
iGalll-Curcl  eight  ycar.s  before,  and  de 
scribed  the  singer  as  the  "reigning 
Icoloratura  of  the  moment"  with  exqui- 
site tone  and  “all  the  warmth  of  a lyric 
voice  and  all  of  the  coloratura’.*  agility." 
I'klward  Moore,  In  The  Tribuiif.  called 
I.Mme.  Melius  an  “a.stonlshlng  coloratura 
singer.”  whose  “trill  i.s  something  to 
marvel  at  for  its  accuracy  and  quality."  ■ 
The  singer  began  her  career  in  Chi-  l 
cago.  She  was  first  heard  here  as  ., 
student  in  operatic  performances.  Year.* 
‘of  study  in  Paris  with  c.Ian  de  Ri’.-zke  | 
followed.  Thereafter  came  appearance  I 
In  opera  houses  in  France  and  Italy. 
She  Is  under  five-year  contract  with  the  i 
Paris  Grand  Opera  <”ompany.  and  was  i 
called  to  .America,  b;-  the  llftie.si  and  ; 
I death  of  her  mother,  tlv  wife  of  Dr.  \V  . 
Ih.  Chllson  of  Appleton. 

Miss  Luboschutz,  Talented 
Violinist,  Gives  Recital 

Miss  Lea  Luboschutz,  trho  grave  a 
violin  recital  in  Carnegie  Hail  Satur- 
day afternoon,  will  enjoy  a future  if 
she  a.sslduousIy  cultivates  the  present. 
S’he  gave  two  recitals  In  Aeolian  Hall 
last  season  and  recently  played  a diffi- 
.cult  concerto  by  Prokofieff  with  the 
State  Symphony  Orchestra.  On  each 
occasion  she  has  dhsph-yed  much 
worthy  talent  and  unmistakable  signs 
of  rapid  development. 

Her  program  Saturday  Included 
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Xardinl’s  sonaia  in  jj,  ui«  mi-n  con- 
certo of  Vieuijfemps,  several  numbers 
rransed  by  ^lischa  Elman,  Spalding’s  ] 
“ranjement  of  Weber’s  rondo  and 
<‘'7.inpositlons  by  Gluck.  Bloch.  Wie- 
niawski  and  others.  Miss  Luboschutz  s 
outstanding  talent  is  a beautifully! 
pliant  bowing  arm.  The  result  is  a 
flow  of  tone  pure  and  limpid  in  qual- 
ity Her  excellent  bowing  enabled  her 
to  ’ thread  the  difficult  mazes  of 
Weber’s  "Rondo”  with  ease  and 
matchless  smoothness  of  tone.  She 
did  not  stir  up  any  great  depths  in 
any  of  her  compositions  Saturday, 
although  a Hebrew  song  by  Ejmest 
Bloch  "was  played  with  genuine  emo- 
tion and  a beautiful  tone.  Miss  Lubo- 
sehutz  wa-s  faultless  in  intonation,  in, 
the  executiem  of  - technical  flights,  in 
the-  faultless  flo-vv'  of  a fine  spun 
legato.  There  was  lacking  a certain 
iniaginative  depth  to  her  art.  She  did 
not  stir  any  deep  springs  of  emotiom 
But  in  spite  of  this  she  demonstrated 
bv  lier  'performance  Saturday  that  she 
deserves  a high  place  on  the  roster  of 
talented  violinists  before  the  public 
eye.  Boris  Goldowsky  provided  excel- 
lent accompaniments  at  the  piano. 

O'cin  G’>brnowitach  Gives 
25th  Anniversziry  Concert 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch’s  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
Saturday  evening  rapidly  assumed  the 
aspects  of  an  unparalleled  floral  dis- 
play after  the  conclusion  of  the  Schu- 
mann C minor  fantasia.  There  were 
wreaths,  baskest,  bouquets  and  al’ 
varieties  of  fioral  displays  and  thun 
derous  applause  to  greet  the  artist, 
who  made  his  debut  in  this  country 
in  the  same  hall  in  November.  1900. 


on  opera  ocean,  Br^inuns  ceieDra.nTig' 
mixed  weddin.gs  In  JIadagascar,  and 
many  other  things  of  deep  import. 
However,  all  these  belong  to  the  old 
story  of  the  work. 

Beniamino  Gigli  was  scheduled  to 
sing  “Vasco  di  Gama,”  but  he  became 
incapacitated  at  the  last  moment  and 
Mario  Chamlee  was  substituted.  That 
fact  would  have  had  no  particular  sig- 
nificance in  it.self,  but  it  chanced  that 
Mr.  Chamlee  had  never  before  sung 
the  part  and  that  there  was'no  Ume  to 
give  him  a rehearsal. 

So  he  accomplished  the  courageous 
feat  of  doing  his  first  Vosco  un- 
expectedly and  right  off  the  bat.  He 
did  it  well.  He  was  uncertain  in  only  j 
two  or  three  unimportant  places,  while  i 
In  the  salient  airs  and  duos  he  was  ’ 
e\cellent.  He  quite  stirred  up  the 
audience  with  his  brilliant  delivery  of 
the  “Paradiso”  air.  Also  he  was  a ! 
Tttsco  of  good  appearance  and  bear- 
ing. 

The  other  principals  in  this  per- 
formance were  Rosa  Ponselle,  who 
sang  Helika  well;  Queena  Mario,  who 
was  out  of  voice  and  pitch  as  inezj 
Mr.  de  Luca,  an  admirable  Nelusko; 
Mr.  Rothier,  as  the  Cardinal  and  the 
Brahmin,  and  Mr.  Didur  as  Don  Pedro. 
Mr.  Serafln  conducted  with  great 
faith.  The  audience  seemed  to  be  much 
entertained. 


'Faust’’  was  sun^  in  the  evening  lor 
the  first  time  this  season  with  Alda,  ilar- 
tinelll  and  Mardones  in  the  leading  parts 
and  a large  audience  seemed  much  pleased. 
That  effective  trio  in  the  last  act  was  very 
well  sung  and  brought  a lot  of  applause. 
Last  night  "II  Trovatore”  in  concert  form 
drew  a large  audience  to  a good  per- 
i forma  nee. 

Elsa  Alsen  of  the  vv  agnoi  i-x..  , 

Company  gave  a song  recital  Saturday  ; 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  to  a large  and  , 
appreciative  audience.  It  was  a varied  and  ; 
well  cho.sen  program  and  well  sung.  ■ 


■/ 


Dance  Recital  at  the  Booth  TEeate 

Dorsha,  assisted  by  Paul  Jlayej  a - 
the  Dorsha  Dancers,  v/irh  Gla--'  - 
Okson,  pianist,  gave  a dance  prog-;.- 
last  night  at  the  Booth  ’Theater,  t'  •;  . 
turing  scenes^rom  Omar’s  "Kubaiyat,” 
Javanese  dances,  Oscar  Wilde’s  "Night- 
ingale and  the  Rose/’  an  "Oriental.” 
’’The  Great  God  Drum”  and  a sper  -d 
arrangement  of  an  "Eajst  InCtitm  i 
Nautch.”  Mile.  'Dorsha  in  her  ovin  t 
numbers  danced  with  skill  and  grac.^.  ^ 
and  the  work  of  her  pupils  gave  hc-j 
commendable  support.  The  costum-  J 
ing  while  in  certain  numbers  some- 
what scant  in  design,  wa,s  of  exquisit-- 
coloring  and  texture  and  the  stage 
ighting  was  admirable.  The  audience  ■ 
-illed  the  large  auditorium, 


Two  Prima  Donnas  In  Recitals.  i 

Two  'Drirna  donnas  gave  song  ^ n 
citaTs  in  Aeolian  Hall  on  f^turda.c 
Mme  Charles  Cahier,  formerly  a poP 

S contralto  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Vienna  and  well  t^nown  in  ^or 

the  Friends  of  ^tysic, 
night  ^^%^irheard  here  in' 

, onri  riiRtin-  Txro <rri prifl.n  opera  and 


Jacobi’s  Toet  in  the  Desert’  and  Gallico’s 
Septet  Have  First  Release  on  Stage. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  held  a solemn  session  . 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  ceremonies  in- 
cluded the  presentation  of  three  novelties,  Frederic  Jacobi’s 
“The  Poet  in  the  Desert,”  Ella  Adaiewsky’s  “Horation  Ode 
and  Paolo  Gallico’s  septet  for  voice,  piano,  string  quartet  and 
horn.  The  first  and  third  of  these  were  released  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage.  There  was  also  Mendelssohn  a 

“Walpurgis  Night.”  | whole  ‘h:ng  becomes  a puzzle  to  the 

There  was  an  impressive  marshal-  | patient  and 


Ir.g  of  forces.  Mr.  Tibbett  of  the 
operii  officiate<l  in  th^  work  of  Mr. 
Jacobi  and  3lliss  Telva  and  Mme. 
Adaiewsky,  also  a “grand  opera  star, 


On  onr''S’"n  of  +bo  n**e- 

historic  formulae  might  be  trotted  out. 
I\Ir.  Gallicn  is  a well  schooled  musi- 
cian; he  is  an  experienced  and^  hon- 


v.daiewsky,  also  a “grand  opera  star,  cia.i,  t.tr  pomnosed  sev 

wa.s  heard  in  Mme'.  Adaiewsky’s  ode,  in  orable  ’ X^he  orlz^e  vinninc 

Mr.  Galileo’s  composition  and  in  Mr.  era!  works  no.  ; , ^ which 

- the  latter  Carl  oratorio  "The  .'VpocaliP.se  vmcn 


Mendelsshon’s.  In 
Schlegel  and  Max  Bloch,  likewise  -with 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  permission,  de- 


jammed  with  auditors  and  distin- 
guished musicians  crowded  the  boxes 
to  witness  their  eminent  colleague’s 
silver  anniversary.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch 
offered  a Schumann-Chopin  program 
which  included  in  addition  to  the  C 
major  fantasia  the  G minor  sonata, 
several  Chopin  preludes,  including  the 
C minor,  and  a concluding  group  by 
the  Pole.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  fine  art 
has  been  repeatedly  dissected  and  com- 
mented upon.  He  rose  nobly  to  the 
expectations  of  an  unusual  anniver- 
sary Saturday.  The  Schumann  of  the 
great  fantasia  was  portrayed  with  the 
musical  emphasis  upon  his  contempla- 
tive moods.  The  chumann  of  the  G 
minor  sonata  attained  heights  of  noble 
eloquence,  and  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s 
readings  of  Chopin  were  masterly, 
forceful  and  full  of  fire.  There  was 
also  an  excellent  little  speech  from  the 
hero  of  the  occasion,  in  the  course  of 

which  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  remarked  to 
his  audience:  "Tour  wiarm  applau.se 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  you  are 
very  much  surprised  that  I can  still 
play  after  twenty-five  years,”  and  con- 
cluded with  a tribute  to  the  warm 
support  he  has  always  enjoyed  from 
his  audiences.  His  present  audience 
replied  with  an  ovation  that  presages 
another  twenty-five  years  of  whole 
hearted  devotion  to  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  s 
fine  art. 


Young  Pianist  at  Town  Hall. 

Lucie  Stern,  a 12-year-old  pianist, 
who  played  here  last  April,  gave  a 
recital  in  Town  Hall  Saturday  night. 
Her  talents,  still  obviously  in  the  for- 
. mulative  process,  were  exhibited  m 
such  works  as  Bach’s  fantasy  and 
fugue  in  G minor— this  number  was  , 
! noteworthy  first  of  all  because  it  was 
1 Bach  as  he  composed  and  not  one  of  , 
1 the  many  arrangements  of  his  works  i 
heard  here  in  recent  recital^  lists— ; 
I Beethoven’s  sonata,  opus  57,  "Appas- 
i sionata,”  a long,  difficult  Chopin  group 
'and  so  on  to  th.-  end.  This  young, 
i iiomlsing  pianist  has  won  a scholar- 
i-hip  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
Mn  Philadelphia,  and  with  no  less  a 
i master  than  Josef  Hofmann.  If  she 
would  -fide  her  time  before  appearing 
i public  she  will  no  doubt  become  a 
' iiani-it  ot  importance.  Her  finger 
i t.,chnic  and  seriousness  are  at  present 
! certainly  remarkable  for  her  years. 

Chamlee  Substitutes  for  Gigli. 

I Almost  every  day  .something  hap- 
! pen.s  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se. 

; On  Saturday  afternoon,  for  example, 

; there  wa.s  a performance  of  Meyer- 
- beer'.s  remarkable  travel  picture 
I "L'Africana,”  showing  painted  ships 


leading  ^ «inre  then 

the  Wagnerian  opera  and 

concert  soloist  and  recitalist.  Both 
"ngers  were  giving  their  annual  re- 

“ Mmfrisen.  to  the  excellent  accom 
paniments  ^rankJibV^.^s^ng 

■’Radlmlsto,"  this  thTee 

lorn  heard  air  "Vinto  E L . 

-omrs  by  'Wolf.  Pfitzner  and  Marx  __ 
respectively  "Mignon,”  "Frledem  ! 
"Barcarole"— three  quasi  new  by  | 

George  Liehling  and  American,  French 
and  Spanish  songs.  The  R'ebl'ng  ^ 
songs  were  entitled  "Gewitterschwule  , 
"The  Seeker,”  new  here  and^  ' 

cated  to  Mme.  Alsen,  and  “Du/  The  , 
composer  made  the  trip  from  Chicago 
to  accompany  his  songs.  Each  song 
in  turn  is  effectively  written  for  voice 
W'ith  elaborate  piano  accompainments. 
and  they  were  in 
sung  and  much  liked.  The  Du  Ij 
was  repeated.  Singer  and  composer 
shared  the  applause.  The  other  Ger- 
man songs  also  brought 
they  are  seldom  if  ever  heard  he  , 
and  another  Marx  song  was  added  to  ^ 
the  set  as  an  encore.  Alsen  s j 

fine  powerful  voice  was  hardly  m its 
best  State  for  certain  numbers,  and  j 
frequently  it  fell  below  the  pitch. 
There  were  other  vocal  defects  as  well, 
but  she  was  intensely  dramatic  m all 
she  did,  and  this,  with  her  dignity  an 
intelligence,  carried  conviction  wi  ; 
her  many  hearers.  ; , 

Mme.  Cahier.  always  a remarkably 
fine  program  ma,ker,  also  had  quasi 
and  other  novelties.  Four  songs  by 
Loeffler,  with  viola,  Louis  Badly. - and  | 
the  accompanist  of  the  program,  Kui  ^ 
Ruhrseitz  at  the  piano,  were  La| 
Cloche  Felee,’’  "Dapsons  la  Gique. 

1 "Le  Son  du  Cor  S’afflige”  and  Sere- 
nade ’’  Mme.  Cahier  sang  these  songs 
'recently  in  Berlin,  where  they  won, 
many  laurels  for  their  ATneri^n  com- 
poser They  had  been  heard  at  least 
once  in  New  York.  They  are  all  care- 
fully wro-ught  songs  by  the  imagina- 
five  Loeffler  hand,  and  the  last  two 
df  the  set  especially  touched  with, 
beauty  of  harmony.  They  v^re  per-, 
formed  with  rare  sympathy,  Mr. 
Bailly’s  viola  earning  some  special 

praise.  _ 

Among  Mme.  Cahier’s  many  other 
numbers  bringing  beauty  of  song  or 
novelty  were  lyrics  by  Schnabel,  Ko- 
daly  and  Respighi;  also  love  songs  by 
Wilhelm  Grosz  from  Russia,  'runi.s  and 
the  Hungary.  ^lidway  in  the  list  came 
an  air  from  Charles  Lavade  s ’ Ija 
Reinc  de  Pedauque."  Mme.  Cahier’s 
voice  was  in  good  condition,  and  her 
fine  powers  in  depicting  mood  were 
•vor  present  


^howR  US  what  the  National  Fed?. a- 
tion  of  Musical  Clubs  can  do  when  ii  j 
UveredThems^TeT^Mk  Gallico  played  chqoses.  "But  none  o^^the 

the  piano  par"  of  his  own  music.  The  extracts  Jisguise  the 

New  York  String  Quartet  and  Lorenzo  Babylonian  cri.ics  can  Xti-om  iv 

Steuhen  Townsend’s  trained  chorus  good  where  it 

Li?he  Metropolitan  Opera  House  or-  trefflely  NigbC 

• •hestra  were  also  utilized  and  over  all  Mendelssohn  s ^^rs 
Mr.  Bodanzky,  high  priest  of  these  differs  in  various  ^ 
sabbath  services,  waved  his  magis-  er^  ^XeLd  This  evening  at  the 

J^Ui’s  music  is  a setting  of  a Metropolitan.  No  one  in  any  work  | 
poem  by  Charles  Erskine  Wood  of  of  Mendelssohn  vould  jailty 

San  Francisco^_ana  the  score  is  ap-i  thi 


Lanier,  president  of  the  Friends  of  devil  shatters  egg  it=eP 

Music.  Mr.  Wood’s  poet  confesses  that  the  hid  a harfull  of 

bf. ’has  entered  the  desert,  that  he  But  Mendelfesohn  had  a hag  mu  oi 

Lows  the  desert  is  beautiful  because  , mdodies  ^®XfflnSLiiddlL 

he  has  lain  in  her  arms.  He  com-  had  unmistakable 


plains  bitterly  of  the  state  of  hu 
manlty  and  begs  Truth  to  come  to 
him,  which  she  firomptly  does  with  a 
soprano  voice.  In  the  end  she 
prophesies,  that  the  di-storted  world 
shall  be  destroyed  in  order  “that  an- 
other may  arise  in  beauty  and  the 
little  children  be  born  into  joy.” 

>fr.  Jacobi  caused  Mr.  Tibbett  to  de- 
claim for  a dark  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  less  in  monochrome  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  some  discreetly  polytonal 
chords.  Then  the  chorus  began  the  ,, 
propheev  in  some  remarkably  plain  1 
song,  which  finally  achieved  both  f 
musical  euphony  and  tlie  embodiment 
of  a mood.  Every  one  was  glad  when  . 
the  poet  ceased  grumbling  and  the  ; 
chorus  told  him  that  better  times  and 
better  music  were  ahead  of  him. 

Mme.  Adaiewsky  was  a pupil  of , 
Liszt  and  still  lives.  She  is  an  au-  j 
thority  on  the  music  of  the  Greeks. , 
Her  "Horation  Ode,”Mhough  composed 
in  modern  harmonies,  makes  excur- 
sions  into  the  Greek  scale^  The  set- , 
ting  is  melodious  and  sing%,ble.  It  is 
also  commonplace  and  dull.  ! 

Mr.  Gallico’s  septet  is  in  foijr  move- 
ments each  short,  an  excellent  thing 
in  sep’'ets.  Three  poems  by  Jean  Starr 
Untermever  are  used.  The  third  move- 
ment gets  on  without  the  human  voice.  , 
We  have  the  official  information  that 
'he  voice  is  treated  as  one  of  the  in- 
strurrents.  not  as  a solo.  This  was 
’ndispiitahiy  proved  by  the  last  move- 
ment. The  other  two  afforded  room 
■ >r  d.'ubts 

It  seems  *hat  composers  refuse  to 
■■'■lieve  that  Grey  cannot  make  listen-. 
ers  accept  a human  voice  as  an  instru- 
ment wh-m  it  enunciates  words.  It 
mav  he  recalFd  that  when  Wagner 
wished  a crir  ne‘  to  mitate  a bird 
whose  langiia"'"  became  intcllig-bF  to 
voiinv  S c'ifr  ed  h°  had  to  abandon  the 
instrument  and  bring  in  a voice 
I'lithcr  the  instruments  musL- learn  to 
deliver  text  or  the  voices  must  merely 
intone  melodies  without  words  or  the 


and  ends.  For  which  quite  infantil 
re^ons  even  the  philosophers  of  the 
Friends  of  Music  seemed  to  obtain  a ' 
certain  satisfaction  from  this  retmed  | 
and  venerable  work  rudely  dragged 
into  the  fierce  light  of  twentieth  cen-  j 

tury  publicity.  ; 

The  Rabaud  suite  is  one  of 
series  of  three  arranged  from  Eliza- 
bethan music  for  a French 
of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Walter 
Damrosch  gave  the  first  on  November 
1 in  the  first  New  York  Symphony  con- 
cert at  Mecca  Temple;  this  one,  the 
third,  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Rabaud 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  1919.  It  is  tuneful,  in^atiating 
music,  and  was  one  of  the  bright  spots 
of  last  right’s  program. 

Mr.  Schroeder,  of  Brooklyn,  a pupil, 
of  Rubin  Goldmark,  was  repre^nted 
in  a Philharmonic  concert  under  Henry 
Hadley  in  December,  1923,  by  a rhap- 
sody, “Pan.”  Mr.  Hadley,  it  was  said, 
also  gave  the  first  performance  of  last 
night\  offering,  “The  Emperor  Jones,  j 
in  a summer  concert  in  Philadelphia.  ^ 
It  proved  very  effective  last  night,  vuth  ■ 
touches  of  jazz  and  variously  treated 
extracts  of  familiar  Southern  funes-— 
notably  “Old  Black  Joe,’  and,  of 
course,  the  drum  beats. 


Mr.  Jacobi  has  set  his  score,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  J.  F.  D.  Lanier, 
ihe  president  of  the  Friends  of  Music, 
to  a poem  of  the  same  title,  by  Charles 
Erskine  Wood,  of  San  Francisco.  The 
))oet  (barytone)  asks  for  Truth,  and, 
briefly  answered.  sings_  a “psalm  of 
affliction  and  tears.”  'The  choruses 
closes  the  work  with  a prophecy  and  a 
final  invocation. 

The  opening  measures  suggest  that 
Mr.  Jacobi  is  continuing  in  the  latter- 
day  vein  shown  in  the  Two  Assyrian 
Prayers  given  last  month  in  the  Wash- 
ington festival,  but  the  atmosphere  of 
the  music  accompanying  the  poet’s  ut- 
terances is  generally  of  what  might  be 
called  a conservative  modernism.  The 
setting  of  the  text,  up  to  the  chorus, 
suggests  recitative,  rising  to  declama- 
tory climaxes,  while  the  instrumental 
part  of  the  music  is,  in  general,  rather 
I subdued,  except  for  the  climaxes,  where 
1 short  upsweeping  outbursts  are  a fea- 


took  on  more  of  n late 

T— t 


In  tlic  chorus  Mr.  Jacobi 


iCOblVl: 
ntne- 
v'orinff  I 


tonth  century  Gcrm«n  flavor,  aavorinjt 
•QBMVvhiki  ot*  Mahler.  On  the  whole, 
hia  muaic.  while  not  partirularly  atnk- 
iof,  ;.vi"nied  nul.  ipofTectivo,  and  waa 
itn'  too  riiiliatic;  Mr.  Jacobi  hardly  at- 
tei'  pled  to  reproduce  in  his  acore  the 
“p\ilroscent  march’’  mentioned  in  the 
tr^. 

Work  In  Four  Movements 

r>r.  Gt-llico’a  work  ij  in  four  move- 
mc  t:),  the  lir.>!t,  second  and  fourth 
wit'.i  poems  by  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer 
a:  text.-.,  the  third,  purely  instru- 

n)cntul.  The  septet,  on  a first  hear- 
i*!L.  seemed  ineffective  and  amorphous, 
ro^  exactly  a series  of  sonys  with  in- 
str  imental  accompaniment,  or,  as  in 
a .-schonberg  quartet,  an  instrumental 
work  plus  a voice  used  instrumcntally. 
Its  style  smacked  rather  of  the  latter 
po^  t-romantic,  plus,  in  the  first  sec- 
tion, "Lake  Song,”  a differing,  more 
acid  flavor,  producing  a curiously  un- 
i-.sfimilable.  irritating  effect.  Else- 
where the  music  was  rather  colorless 
The  instrumental  movement  was  f 

most  agreeable;  in  the  vocal  parts 
Miss  Telva  had  a rather 
task  especially  in  the  dun-coloured  first 
scction-^-Mist”  and  “New  Tributes 
were  rather  more  amenable. 

Between  these  numbers  came  the 
Horatian  Ode  by  Ella  Adaiewsky,  who, 
Mr.  Morris  informed  in 
notes,  was  a pupil  and  a 
Liszt,  and  has  specialized 
of  ancient  Greek  music.  The  *» 

Horace’s  nintn  of  his  third  book.  Ad 

Lydam,”  and  is  *"**  J!!®’?he 

iously  set  with  faithfulness  t?  th® 
metre.  Miss  Telva  and  Mr.  T'bbett,  , 
singing  it  in  Latin,  did  some  of  their 
best  vocal  work  of  the  afternoon. 

In  Generally  Good  Voice 
In  the  Galileo  work  Miss  Telva  had 
her  troubles;  there  was  some 
but  otherwise  she  was  in  generally 
good  voice.  Mr.  Tibbett,  after  begin- 
ning with  what  seemed  a certem  re- 
serve, sang  with  eloquence  and  excel- 
1 lent  quality  of  tone  later  m the  Jacobi 
number  and  in  the 

Then  came  the  Mendelssohn  Wal- 
purgis  Night,"  which  the  Friends  had  ! 
offered  last  season,  and  it  /ell  very; 
gratefully  on  the  ear.  Mr.  Bloch  sang  ; 
commendably,  Mr.  Schlegel  highly  ] 
commendabfy,  and  the  chorus  was  , 
spirited  without  departing  froin  its 
high  standard  of  performance.  A»  « ' 
friend  remarked,  the  touchdown  of  the 
•afternoon  was  scored  by  Mendelssohn. 


V 

i|  Dorsha*  Wins  Applause 

Many  strange  things  may  befall  tne 
music  reviewer  on  a busy  Sunday,  out 
surely  the  strangest  of  these  was  the 
entertainment  at  the  Booth  Theater 
last  night,  when  Dorsha  pres^ted  her 
"Art  Theater  of  the  Dance.”  Dorsha  is 
a young  woman  who  possesses  a beau- 
tiful, plastic  body  and  a sense  of 
rhythm,  and  presumably  conducts  a 
school  of  dancing.  Last  night  she  and 
some  of  her  pupils,  by  name  Dee.  Alice, 
Dorothea,  Belle,  Tilda  and  Natahe,  not 
to  mention  a middle-aged  man  in  an 
odd  costume  who  made  the  amiounce- 
menti  in  a lugubrious  voice  accompa- 
nied bf  sttiUble  caperings,  gave  a 
series  of  original  dances.  Including 
one  rather  painful  Incident  from  the 
works  of  Oscar  Wilde. 

The  pupils  juay  b«  pastad  without 
comment,  but  Dorsha  herself  continu- 
ally evoked  the  most  thundering  ap- 
plause. She  has  a distinct  penchant 
for  the  sensational,  whether  dressed 
in  a grape  leaf,  gnawing  a bone  or 
crouched  orer  a lamp,  wearing  a gar- 
ment  which  extended  in  all  directions 
to  the  furthermost  reaches  of  the 
stage.  The  one  really  beautiful  thing 
which  she  did  was  when  she  descended 
from  the  sublime,  which  had  so  peril- 
ously approached  the  ridiculous,  and 
danced  a completely  clothed  flesh-and- 
blood  Ungo.  Mr.  Paul  Hayes  abetted 
her  in  several  of  her  efforts  with  com- 
plete sympathy,  but  the  accompapi- 
ments  of  Miss  Gladys  Olsson  on  a 
piano  in  the  wings  seemed  anemic  and 
-1  inadequate.  W.  | 

Galli-Curci  CharmsJ 

ropolitan;  Rosef  Renda  i 
Gives  Pleasing  Program 


Mme.  Amelita  Galli-Curci  gave  her 
second  recital  of  this  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon.  Her  program  was  of  a 
character  best  calculated  to  please  the 
sudience  which  crowded  orchestra, 
boxes  and  galleries,  overflowing  into 
flose-pressed  rows  on  the  stage.  She 
ivas  in  excellent  voice  and  gracious 
mood,  adding  encore  after  encore. 
Beginning  with  two  old  Italian  airs, 
Star  vicino,  by  Rosa,  and  Pur  dicesti, 
of  Lotti,  she  then  proceeded  to  the 
famous  Dinorah  recitative  and  aria, 
which ’always  has  been  a most  satisfac- 


Mr.  Jacobs’s  orchestra  played  very"]! . oimiey.  H' 

well,  but  a little  less  generosity  In  Us  jj  irft  

length  of  program  ml^t  be  w-oll.  j.  c.'pt 
At  Chickering  Hall  1-ernand  Francell, 
s French  tenor  from  the  Paris  Opera- 
Comique,  who  gars  a reciUl  here  last 
year,  gave  the  first  of  three  Sunday 
looltais  last  night,  beginning  with 
numbers  by  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Salvator 
Rosa  and  Haydn,  sung  in  French,  and 
Balfe’s  “The  Arrow  and  the  Song  In 
English.  At  first  his  voice  was  of 
very  limited  volume  but  gained 
in  volume  and  ease  o.* 
the  fourth  number.  His  diction  was 
remarkably  good,  every  French  word 
could  be  understood,  and,  **®y’*'®.  ? 
slightly  foreign  accent,  every  English 
one.  Eleanor  van  der  Kar,  soprano, 
also  sang  two  groups. 

At  the  Metropolitan  a concert  per- 
formance of  “11  Trovatore’ 
sented  before  a crowded  house  under 
certain  difficulties,  as  Vittorio  FulHn, 
the  Manrico  of  the  evening,  had  a se- 
vere cold.  He  agreed  to  sing,  and  did 
so  with  the  omission  of  one  aria,  while 
his  doctor  was  in  the  house  th/ou^ghout 
1 the  performance.  It  was  well  that  he 
I could  sing,  as  no  substitute  Manricos 
seemed  available.  , t j 

• Rosa  Ponselle  sang  the  role  of  Leon- 
ora. with  Marlon  Telva,  who,  what  with 
the  Friends  of  Music  In  the  afternoon, 
had  a busv  day,  as  Azucena.  Mario 
Basiola  was  the'^Duke,  Grace  Anthony 
and  Messrs.  Martino,  ^rinieri  and 
Reschiglian  had  other  pS«s,  and  Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek  conducted. 

Rivoli  Orchestra  in  Noon  Concert. 

The  Rivoli  Symphony  Orche.stra,  di- 
rected by  Hugo  Riesenteld,  gave  one  of 
Us  popular  Sunday  noon  concerts  at  the 
Rivoli  yesterday.  Beginning  with  Bee- 
thoven’s “Bgmont”  overture,  the  orche.s- 
tra  played  Dukas’s  ‘'Sorcerer’s  Appren- 
tice.” to  which  Maunc  Cass  recited  ver> 
effectively  a dramatic  prologue,  written 
by  R.  A.  Barnet.  The  other  important 
orchestral  number  was  Bizet’s  suite. 

“L’Arlesienne.”  , . „ 

Augu.st  Werner,  a baritone,  made  .a 
good  Impression  in  the  "Evening  Stai 
from  ‘"rannhiiuser.’'  The  program  was 
broadcast  on  the  radio. 


'Diinv  ot  yW!C»'r*'n> 
no  V'Ty  laMtlng  in  (.i*''wion 
tor  it.-  dlsrordant  bm  tarti'  ■ 
orclii'.stnil  effei  iH,  li<  ld  i‘  rth-i  -■  . 
somn  llght-r  hl.lden  for. .-,  ns  U ■ 
string  Ot  gllttprlnu  h.-ads.  ^ 

rhythmic  basis-  of  thla  suro  Is  «ooo. 
-iiid  in  the  .‘.Irong  acrciit  of  Ih'^  t 
Ihy  ilrumH,  liem  and  tin  re.  Ir  reihinlK-  , 
c’.'lit  of  the  empliaals  of  in'cnt  • uin- 
mon  to  .American  Indian  music. 

The  piece  "a.s  finely  played  by  Mr.  , 
Mcngclherg’B  orchestra,  hut  maile  no 
I great  Impression  upon  tho  audience. 
Other  nuniber.s  were  Richard  Btrnu.--^  s 
suite  in  nine  numl>ers--t\vo  were 
.•milted  yesterday— which  the  com- 
poaer  put  together  from  his  IncUlcntal 
' music  to  Moliere's  comedy.  Dc 
Bourgeois  Oentllhonime."  The  parts 
not  played  were  the  “Courante"  and 
“Entrance  of  Cleonte.’’  This  music, 
with  a “Minuet  of  Lully”  find  other 
seventeciitli  century  charm,  touch  up 
with  the  Richard  Strauss  of  modern 
times',  was  introduced  here  by  Mr^ 
Mengelbcrg  during  his  conductor.shlp 
of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  March  13,  1921.  Scored  for  small 
orchestra,  the  music  was  played  yes- 
Urday  with  delightful  finesse  and 
much  enjoyed.  Brahms’.s  second 
symphony,  which  had  ornamented  Mr. 
Mengelberg’s  program  at  the  *oc'cty  s 
first  concert  this  season,  closed  the 
il.st  of  yesterday. 


in  1 urop' . If'.'t  i t. 

< .'nllid  qi"  lion  r<‘' 
liKS  Tuiif.mnn  an  In 
■<ni.  thing  to  xpr...  In  a ni  in— : "'f } 
hi;'  own?  in  the  w-'k  hrnr.  > r ' -y  • 
not,  .since  thh  li  any  fnlrly  f •'“1  P>'‘ 
of  modem  1.  illct  music  coii.p.-  1 | 

young  man  who  know  ; hlr  I'a  ‘-.11(1  w*. 
but  whosi-  Men*  hav, 

thcm-:ind  him-  from  the  production*  oi 
many  of  hi*  fellowr.  It  I"  Juat  " com-  I 


Wilhelm  Bachaus  in 
Recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 


W’hcn  Wilhelm  Bachaus  gives  a re- 
cital he  usually  chooses  a formidable  j 
program,  either  in  the  depth  and  pro-  j 
fundlty  of  its  contents  or  in  their , 
catholicity  of  taste  and  variety  of  j 
mood.  In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af-  1 
ternoon  there  were  offerings  to  appeal 
to  every  musical  palate — Go^owsky’s 
arrangement  of  Bach's  suite  in  D 
minor,  the  eighteen  pieces  of  Schu- 
mann’s “Davidsbundler  Tanze."  three 
intermezzos  and  a romance  by  Brahms, 
Godow.sky’s  arrangement  of  Chopin's 
E flat  minor  study,  op.  10,  No.  6, 
transcribed  for  the  left  hand  alone; 
four  brief  numbers  by  Liszt  and  Fried- 
man’s arrangement,  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Eachuus,  of  Strausr.’  “Fruhlingsstim- 
meii"  waltz. 

[ Either  Mr.  Friedman  had  it  in  for 
' Mr.  Bachaus  or  he  designed  hi.3 
Strauss  transcription  as  a tribute  to 
; the  technical  virtuosity  of  his  friend. 

I It  sounds  as  if  it  had  been  scoijed  for 
I a full  symphony  orchestra  and  Mr. 
Bachaus  played  it  magnificently. 
There  is  little  need  to  recount  the 
prowess  of  Mr.  Bachaus  at  the  key- 
board. He  has  steadily  carved  for 
' himself  a position  of  secure  promi- 
1 nence  in  the  world  of  music.  His 
j playing  wa-s  never  notable  for  its  i 
! brilliance  yesterday,  although  the  | 
i Strauss  waltz  shone  forth  in  resplen-  | 
dent  colors.  But  Mr.  Buchaus  played  I 
with  all  the  rich  beauty  of  bis  familiar  [ 
I art,  an  art  imbued  with  deep  senti- 
ment. with  searching  insight,  and  a 
' wealth  of  warm  color.  His  art  is  a 
i tormidable  synthesis  ot  musical  virtues 
;:esJtiii^  on  sound  foundations. 

Philharmonic  in  Recital  ! 

At  Carnegie  Hall 


I New  York  Symphony 
I Orchestra  Gives  Concert 

Mr.  Damrosch  provided  a v'eritable 
I fe^t  by  way  of  variety  in  the  program 
i offered  at  the  New  York  Symphony 
(Orchestra's  concert  in  Mecca  Temple 
! yesterday.  The  orchestra  for  the  first 
number  repeated  Brahms’s  fourth 
j symphony.  Instead  of  his  second  as  ^ 

’ he  had  first  announced,  from  two  o-  i 
the  society’s  recent  programs.  Then  | 
followed  Reinald  Werrenrath,  as  the  , 
soloist,  in  a rhapsody  for  barytone  i 
and  orchestra,  opus  40.  by  the  late 
Horatio  Parker.  The  title  of  tiia 
rhapsodv  is  “Cabal  Moe  of  the  V,  me 
Red  Hand,”  with  words  (depicting 
the  struggle  of  the  strong  man  in  life)  | 
by  the  poet  James  Qarence  Mangan  j 
Mr.' Werrenrath's  beautiful  voice  land  | 
fine  command  of  diction  in,  for  in- 1 
.stance,  the  opening  lines  “I  walked 
entranced  through  a garden  of  myrrh,  M 
did  all  possible  for  the  vocal  part  I 
and  the  orchestra  played  the  instru-  j 
mental  music  with  great  eloquence. 

'fhe  music  is  of  older  mold  than  the 
composer’s  opera,  "Mona,”  which  was 
f.roduced  at  the  Metropolitan  some 
fourteen  voars  ago.  but  it  recalls  that 
music  in  'its  dramatic  color  and  bears  | 
the  mark  of  the  fine  musician.  It  has  | 
substance  and  was  well  worth  the  ^ 
evident  trouble  given  in  rehearsing. 
The  number  was  marked  as  new  In  : 
New  York.  The  orchestra  played  | 
further  Faure’s  “Pavane”  and  “La  i 
Fileuse.”  from  suite  “Pellans  et  Meli-  | 
sande,”  and  then  Mr.  WArrenrath 
sang  with  rare  beau’y  of  style,  a 
I group  of  songs  with  Herbert  Car-  ; 
i riek  at  the  p^ano.  The  titles  of  the  ' 
were  "Du  Rist  die  Ruh  and 
“Der  Dopn''lgaengcr”  of  Schubert,  ; 
“Laut  der  Wert.”  bv  Grieg  and  “Von  j 
Fwiger  LieVie.”  by  Brahms.  The  pro- 
gram had  a brill'ant  ending  with  Saint 
Saens’s  “Carnival  of  the  Animals  ’ in 
which  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  daugh-  ^ 
ter,  Leopoldine,  were  at  the  second . 
and  first  pianos  respectively  ana 
Rene  Pollain  led  the  orchestra.  | 

I By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


monplace  today  to  Indulgir  In  har*h  and 
aulrlngent  chord*  a*  it  waa  TOmmom  , 
place  In  Mozart  * day  to  write  a L 
m«iJor  acal**— RH'I  It  la  not  any  particular 
Imnrnvcment  either.  ^ 

II  In  the  small  and  friendly  atmosphere 
of  Chickering  Hall  Rosef  Bcrda,  a 
young  singer  new  to  New  York,  wmk  ; 
making  a pleasing  impression  in  i^^ng 
recital  at  the  same  hour.  Although 
her  efforts  did  not  greatly  ruffle  the 
musical  waters  which  flood  Fifty-, 

< seventh  Street,  It  is  probable  that 
j when  she  overcomes  the  nervouone  is 
I which  now  restricts  the  fluency  of  her 
1 delivery  she  will  And  ample  profit  in 
the  possession  of  a light,  sweet  voice  | 
and  an  unusually  good  foreign  diction  i 
Her  program  was  arranged  in  con- 
ventional form,  with  chronological 
i rogress  from  Handel  to  modern  Eng- 
lish. Francis  parsons  was  the  ac- 
companist. 

''rpROVATORE*  arranged  as  a 
A concert,  was  sung  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening,  and 
those  who  enjoy  music  for  its 
own  sake  found  no  fault  with  the 
lack  of  mediaeval  scenery  and 
costumes.  Rosa  Ponselle  sang 
Leonora's  arias;  Marlon  Telva, 

Azucena,  Mr.  Fhillln,  Manrlcoj 

Mr.  Barlola,  Count  dl  Luna;  ^ , 

Anthony  and  Messrs.  Martin 


The  Philharmonic  Society’s  pro- 
gram In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  be- 
1 gan  with  a novelty  by  Alexander  , 
Tansman,  young  Poli.sh  composer,  llv-  ' 
Ing  in  Paris,  bearing  the  title  "Danse 
do  la  Sorciere.”  The  music  Is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  composer’s  ballet  "Le 
Jardin  du  Paradis”  (Ander-son).  Tans- 
nian  had  had  several  smaller  works 
played  here  such  as  a violin  sonata 
and  a string  quartet.  The  Boston  or- 
chestra played  his  "Sinfonietta”  for , 
small  orchestra  in  Boston  on  Novem- 
ber 13  last,  and  Mr.  Gilman  sayo 
this  was  probably  the  first  orchestral 
hearing  'Tansman  had  had  In  this 


PhUharmonlc  Society. 

A considerable  number  of  new  com- 
positions were  heard  yesterday  In  this 
city.  The  Philharmonic  Society,  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  opened  its  program  with 
Alexander  Tansman's  “Danse  de  la 
Sorciere,”  played  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city.  Tansman,  a young  Pole  living 
in  Paris,  has  already  produced  a great 
deal  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music, 
music  for  a ballet,  for  Aristophanes’s 
"Lysistrata,”  for  various  instruments 
and  voice.  Hl.s  industry  has  been  unre- 
mitting. His  Idtom  Is  entirely  modern 
In  the  Parisian  sense  of  the  word ; he 
has  grown  up  cheek  by  jowl  with  “The 
Six”  and  Stravinsky,  and  their  influence 
is  shown  in  his  score. 

The  music  heard  yesterday  is  not 
alarming  as  modern  music  goes.  It  is 
frequently  dissonant  and  orchestrated 
with  that  new  reliance  upon  the  timbers 
of  wind  instruments  which  is  met  with 


Paltrlnlerl  and  Reschiglian  £ 
supporting  characters, 
chorus  and  orchestra  were  ^ 
rected  by  Giuseppe  Bamboch  . ^ 
Saturday  afternoon’s  perfoi  S 3 
ance  of  “Afrlcana”  found  Ma  § ^ 
Chamlee,  the  young  Callfornl  K 
rushed  Into  the  leading  tenor  r o 
(Mr.  Gigli  was  ill)  and  receiv  £ z 
an  ovation  after  every  act.  R o.£ 
Ponselle,  Queena  Mario  (;0  ^ 
Metropolitan’s  latest  bride)  i 
Messrs.  De  Lnca,  Dldur 
Rothler  completed  the  cas 
principals.  ^ _ 

A most  artistic  and  well-'  >-  &- 
anced  performance  of  “Faust”  air 
tracted  a capacity  audience  In  the 
evening.  Frances  Alda's  Msir* 
guerlte  was  superb  In  Its  vocal 
appeal.  Giovanni  Martlnelll  gave 
liberally  of  his  splendid  top  notes. 
Giuseppe  Danlse  made  Valentine’s 
muslo  a most  notable  contribu- 
tion. Jo’se  Mardones,  with  blond 
hair  and  pointed  beard  and  wear- 
ing the  velvet  robes  of  a Burgo- 
master, was  the  Mcphlstophelos, 
and  Elllen  Dalossy  sang  Slebel 
with  velvety  tones. 

I By  Samuel  Chotzinott 
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If  the  FriendB  of  Music  hadn’t  lost 
•heir  .sqnse  of  humor  when  they 
I planned  yesterday's  concert  at  Town 
'Hall.  3 great  many  people  who  came 
to  Il.stcn  might  have  enjoyed  two 
hours  of  h'vely  warm  weatlicr  Instead 
of  being  confined  in  an  airless  audi- 
torium and  wearied  with  some  of 
the  most  Irritating  noises  th.at  ever 
were  miscalled  music.  -After  hearing 
1 wo  excellent  concerts  by  that  splendid 
j organization  It  was  something  of  a 
.diork  to  listen  to  Ibo  fare  they  sciwed 
I up  ycsteolay  and  to  <'onlemph>te  the 
tlm-\  effort  .and  expense  tha*  went 
into  the  pre  paint '.on  O'  sum  futile 
proceedings. 

ThtTcasl  that  was  assembled  w.lli 
-Ur.  Bodanzky  at  the  bead  was  Ksrgc 
and  Important  enough  to  liave  under- 
taken nothing  less  than  the  B minor 
Mass  or  the  Brahms  Requiem.  There 
were  Marlon  Telva,  Carl  Schlegel, 
Lawrence  Tibbett  and  Max  Bloch,  all 
of  them  excellent  artists,  a large 
chorus  and  tho  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  orchestra.  These  latwred  pro- 
digiously but  brought  forth  not  even 
a musical  mouse. 

The  concert  began  with  sometning 
called  "The  Poet  In  the  Desert,”  for 
b,Trllone  chorus  and  orchestra,  toy 
Mr.  Frederick  Jacobi,  a local  musl- 
cmn.  who  i.s  getting  himself  much 
played  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Ja- 


! 4 


I 

col'i’s  tutcsl  Is  rv  setting  of  a poem  bv 
one  Charles  p:rsklne  Wood,  a native 
of  fian  Francl-sco.  The  whole  thing 
was  dedi’aled  to  Mrs.  J.  F.  !>•  Lan'er, 
Imt  I am  almost  certain  it  was  real  y 
meant  for  the  edifleatton  of  ‘ our  lit- 
tle group  of  serious  musical  thinkers, 
many  of  whose  members  were  un- 
doubtedly present  yesterday. 

Ins  the  composition  and  calling  out 
the  composer  to  bow. 

-phe  W'lids  poem,  is  one  of.  these 
free  verse  things  which  tells  voclfer- 
msly  and  in  most  unmusical  accents 
wbout  tlie  open  spaces 
it  .appears 


peared  in  the  finaTe,  but  its  weightier | 
passAgGS  s66tticd  A little  labored. 

The  ensuing  modern  group,  with  Ue- 
bussy'.s  “Reflets  sur  Teau,”  The  Cat 
and  the  Mouse,”  a cleverly  descnptive 
piece  by  Aaron  Copland;  Griselle  ? 
Minuet  and  Bloch’s  “At  Rea,”  was  very 
well  plaved,  and  Mr.  Chapman  fared 
especially  well  in  the  Chopin  group 
closing  the  scheduled  list,  with  ample 
expression  as  well  as  technical  skill 
I and  finish. 


CHAPMAN  RECITAL  PLEASES. 



Southerner  Proves  a Pianist  of 

Taste  as  Well  as  Technical  Skill. 

Walter  Chapman,  who  gave  a first 

1 or  luv  I recital  in  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 

f-mildn't  stand'  noon,  proved  a pianist  of  taste  as  well 
COulQii  to  ( oviii  niTt  withmit  tilatform 


The  poet,  it  .appears,  coman  r „ot  without  platform 

’ife  as  it  is  at  present  any  longer  ana  experience  in  the  South,  where  he  was 
wotnok  himself  to  the  desert  for  com-  ,a,id  to  make  his  home.  His  playing  or 
a In  his  own  words,  "to  be  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  53,  earned 
fort  and.  in  his  own  '^oras.  conviction  of  high  purpose  and  came 

airlted  in  creation  s crucible  anu  lo  breaking  a certain  restraint  of 

he  made  clean."  He  seeks  Truth.  powers.  Debussy’s  ‘‘ Reflets’ 

* slioutcdl  !Mr.  's’jg’gGstsd  s.  finely  lined  etching  niore 

”\\he.''eare  j . nawered  and  than  w’ater  color,  and  the  same  light 

Tibbett,  and  a soprano  touch  marked  Bacht’s  "Ab  Sea”  and 

>iaid  ”I  am  the  torchbearer.  upon  Copland's  amusing  "Cat  and  Mouse.  ’ It 

Mr  Tihbeit  sang  up,  "Of  my  was  in  Chopin’s  grace-note  study, 
whlcii  Ml.  Tibbett  sang  up,  . thst  Mr.  Chapman  won 


...  ..  „ - Op- 

•25  No.  4,,  that  Mr.  Chapman  won  his  \ 
hearers  with  the  dry-point  clarity  of  a- 
perfect  miniature  in  masterly  style.  He 
gave  others  from  a Godowsky  arrange; 
ment  to  a Chopin  bolero  and  polonaise. 


heart.  I desire  you.”  This  started  a 
general  conversation  between  Truth 
and  the  poet,  at  one  point  of  ^^Wch 

Mr.  Tibbett  got  off  these  lines  to 

music  of  the  same  quality:  piavs  at  Aeolian  Hall 

. the  darkened  earth  I see  a marsh  Walter  Chapman  Flaja 


tv,.,  harpsichord.  The  Gigge  is  one 
of  the  gayest  and  most  amusing  pieces 
we  know  in  the  literature  of  the  mstru- 

Spanish  dance,  are  more  d?  ''^^ffe®  in 

StrtS/SaTo'S'bJStili  l.  th.  (MM 

well  on  the  precursor  of  ‘5,®  ' 

which  it  is  ideally  suited.  Edmund  ^r 
ton’.s  brook  could  flow  ^ 1°^  jt  : 

■TtV'rm.wr.’  I 

the  Blirfaces  of  h'.s  waves  of  tone,  in 
Ihis ‘innocence,  this  sunny  gayety^^ud  , 
•winsomeness,  lies  its  pipers 

Hill’’  is  a country  clance^  and  the  p P 

been  bfuer^rranged.  and  Mr.  Richards 

drew-  masterfully  upon  the  mam  r® 
.sources  of  the  iP-^trument  he  plajed,  an 

lT~‘exiVrd^na"n-"vl^ 

rterer'S‘e^wry'‘^di«^^^ 

Everv  effect  of  the  instrurnent  is  his. 
Vnder  his  fingers  the  music  does 

*"MuJG^ut"to’iUngs‘were  accompanied  | 
by  string.quartet,  by  solo  violin,  harpsi  , 
chord  or  a large  ensemble  used  t°r  the 
^IbiT  aria  The  first  two  were  My  t 
i^-eet  llttie  Darling.”  by  Wimani^yrd. 
and  Morlev’s  "Lover  and  His  ^ss. 

with  accompaniment  -1° 


..v;oh  the  darkened  earth  I see  a marsh  Walter  Chapman  ria,s  a. 

^trescent,  ’oubbUng,  vast;  here  and  y ^ Chapman,  a J oung  P was  a stocky  German  soul,  a pupil 

By  OLIN  DOWNES^ j) 


bloom.  „ 

Then  sink  beneath  the  rottenness. 

After  that  the  large  chorus  rose  and 
declaimed  to  an  orchestral  'accompani- 
ment the  fact  that  the  land  shall  be 
made  clean,  and  that  to  do  this  ah; 
the  sky  scrapers  have  to  comV 

down.  They  invoked  as  ®«®Pts 
ihunder  and  lightning  and  asked  the 
.audience  to  behold  two  gT^t  stend- 
ards'  ■a-rlttcn  in  blood.  The  one  is 
.Instlcc  and  the  other,  FP®®f°”'’  ! 

Finally  there  -was  a flourishing  In 
tlmation  by  the  entire  chorus,  solols^ 
iand  orohLtra  that 
will  arise  in  beauty,  and  the  little  I 
! children  be  born  into  joy.  Mr.  , 
I Jacobi’s  setting  of  the  Poem  coulto  L 
1 have  been  happier.  It  was  a musica 
: mirror  for  Mr.  Woods’s  lyric. 

! A septet  for  piano,  string  dP^Ptet, 
horn  and  contralto 

Jacobi’s  Psalm.  But  when  I turned 
to  th6  Poems  which  the  contralto  1 
tones  at  Intera-als  I came  across  these 
lines; 

' •■Goiden-G’.o’v,  I salute  your  aggressive 
1 vdlow 

I I like  the  natural  way  you  flaunt 
; yourselves." 

This  was  a little  too  much,  and  I 
1 -was  forced  to  lea.ve  without  hearing 
Mr.  Galileo’s  septet  and  the  Men- 
! delssohn  "Walpurgis  Xacht.’’ 

Max  Jacobs  and  the  capable  little 
band  of  musicians  he  has  moulded 
into  the  Chamber  Symphony  Orches- 
tra of  New  York  gave  a concert  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night,  -with  the  as- 
sistance of  Bella  Kat’/,  a violinist  of 
some  a»blUty. 

A program  of  many  seldom -neara 
pieces  Vi'as  presented,  the  most  inter- 
esttng  of  which  -a-as  an  impression  of 
“The  Emperor  Jones”  by  1111am 
Schroeder,  played  here  for  the  first 
time.  This  inspiring  subject  was  not 
developed  to  the  full,  though  the  com- 
poser .started  out  well  wit’n  snatches 
of  old  Southern  songs  and  that  re- 
lentless beating  of  the  drums.  Jacobs, 
a little  over-dramatic  in  his  conduct- 
ing. got  splendid  results  from  his  or- 
iC'nestra-  ^ ^ ■ 


Beethoven  Association. 

It  is  a very.  ver>-  old  saw  to  epeak 
of  the  youth  of  old  music  and  the  age 
that  descends  so  rapidly  upon  much 
music  hailed  as  masterly  and  modern 
When  it  appears.  But  it  was  tapos- 
Bihle  to  avoid  the  reflection  at  me, 

VtoTf  n rfeiitury  or  lesb  bacK.  ^ iiie  ^ 
cert  given  by  the  organization  which 
slems^to  excel  itself 

Interest  and  entertainment  of  Its  oiieir 
jpgs  began  with  the  Debussy  QuarmL 

It  proceeded  with  ® p/‘!fnd 

by  John  Bull,  William  B>rd.  Ddmund 
Avrtoii.  Giles  Farnaby  and  J.  S.  Bach, 
played  on  the  harpsiclioid . t'rla^  by 

spending  group  of  Bach 

■Rvrrl  Morlev.  Adam  Kriegei  anu 
It  concluded,  for  good  "i®asup.  with 
Dvorak’s  A major  piano  quintet  , 

The  artists  who  >"t®''P';®.^®Vhertre  pro-  i 
Will  be  mentioned,  as  the  theatie  P 


ir  rte“em‘ed'himself  one.  1^® *‘"®three 
for  hl.s  "arien  for  one,  tvo,  tnree 

iive  voices,  with 

naniment.  The  words  of  the  songs 
?-Say.  "Errbtalichkeit 
Zeit,  ’ "Adonis  Tod  bringt  mich  ini  NoL 


Ernest  Hutcheson  in 
First  Recital  This  Season 

Ernest  Hutcheson’s  first  recital  of , 
the  season  In  Carnegie  Hall  last  ■ 
ning  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  the  ' 
;ert  of  some  musicians  Is  set  forth  to 
i greater  advaij|age  when  they  forsake 
the  somewhat  acadenilc  confines  of 
Forty-third  st**et,  where  Mr.  Hutche- 
son has  held  forth  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  let  their  music  spread  its 
wings  through  the  broad  spaces  of  the 
Fifty-seventh  street  auditorium.  'Mr. 
Hutcheson’^  program  provided  an  ex- 
cellent field  for  his  catholicity  of  taste 
and  w'ide  range  of  accomplishments. 
There  was  Liszt’s  transcription  of 
Bach’s  G minor  fantasia  and  fugue, 
Beethoven’s  E flat  sonata,  quasi- una 
fantasia,  op.  27,  Moussorgsky's  “Tab- 
leaux d’une  Exposition,”  Liszt’s  "Spo- 
zalizlo,”  several  numbers  by  Chasins, 
Grainger'  and  popular  Mendelssohn 
and  ■'fTagner  transcriptions  by  Mr. 
Hutcheson. 

Moussorgsky’s  impressions  have 
doubtless  been  played  with  darker 
surges  of  color  and  imbued  with  more 
somber  tints  than  Mr.  Hutcheson  Im- 
parted to  them  last  night,  but  their 
Individual  characteristics  have  seldom 
been  presented  more  accurately  or 
with  greater  clarity.  They  were  more  ! 
In  th^  nature  of  etchings,  but  beauti- 
fully distinct,  one  from  the  other.  In 
outline,  form  and  design.  In  other ' 
respects  Mr.  Hutcheson’s  performance 
recalls  the  trend  of  former  comments  ! 

I There  was  much  more  flexibility  and  i 

1 color  In  some  of  his  later  offerings,  ' 


bill  "A>1nnis  Tod  bringt  mich  ini  isoi.  ! ........  uhbhhsb, 

and’ "Del-  augen  Schein  sein  Scherz  und  ; although  the  tide  of  Mr.  Hutcheson’s 
rein.”  are  typical.  musical  emotion  always  runs  In  . 

The  style  of  the  mu-'ic.  to  text  not  recognized  and  preordained  channels  , 
of  markedly  '■®Bf’ous  l^n  , of  intellectual  restraint  But  cer-  | 

rternuB  *^'10 u are- toed,’  too.  It  is  good  j talnly  there  was  a breadth  of  style  and  i 
writing  of  its  kind,  it  not  highly  emo-  ; a breath  of  the  open  In  his  playing  I 
— . _.,j  If  iiiiiminea  the  .state  Of  night  that  have  not  always  as- 

sumed such  a prominent  place  In  his 
Interpretations 


irr-Vms  have  it  "in  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance.” The  question  Dtat  precedes 

arushing  comparisons.  T,,-r,rak  i 

S'u.  « S 
■'r°'  J “.vr'M.s't  coC  ’ 

c“U  ^of^pricele.ss  charm  aiid  | 

And  what  of  Bic  Debussy  Qiia.tet.^^^^ 

web°  'T®‘tone  of  ?ho  disquieting. 

Mob  a Sassfge  of  haunting  loveli-’ 
ne?s  the  ecferlfi  an  intox  oat-  ! 

Bft"’toere^.s'’much  f atTsfhfseiictish  j 
-the  Massonet,  j 

certato1ricks-of  composition  ^ 

seem  now  outwoin. 


tional.  and  It  illumines  the  state  of 
music  in  a former  day.  Tlie  Bach  ah 
TB-aa  the  setting  of  the  lines.  "Hort  doch 
der  sanften  Fldten  chon”  from  the  can- 
tata  written  for  the  I 

HI.  It  was  accompanied  b>  the  tlwee 
flutes,  harpsichord  and 
first  and  second  flutes  were  Bhas  Hecht 
flutist  of  the  San  Francisco  Cliamber 
Music  Society,  and  Georges  Bar«re. 
Well  that  real  artists  played  tt>ese 
parts!  Bach’s  demands  are  not  small, 
iir>on  sin^6r  or  plAyor  cither.  i 

The  heart-felt  simplicity  and  the  "'b^' 
man-snip  or  the  two  Englisli  songs  and 
the  noble  florid  lines  of  Bach  s air  were  | 
thi  particular  treasures  S'_°bb- 

Mis.s  Gautier  in  the  early  sonp  had 
good  English  diction,  less  good  Ger- 
man. We  prefer  her  in  music  of  more 
modern  cast,  though  ber  performances 
last  nieht  were  highly  creditable  to  her 
musidanshlp.  her  intelligent  vocalism 
and  versatility  of  style. 

The  Dvorak  quintet  opened  bnlhantlj  , 
with  Harold  Randolph  as  piani.st  and 
toe  quartet  of  string  Pl.avers  alrendi, 
rrientioned ; but  the  music  had  a flat 
flavor  after  what  had  preceded  and  one 
wished  to  keep  fresh  in  the  memory  the 
older  music. 


“The  aulrtot‘was  well  placed  last  mght  . Fantasia”  of  Beethoven.  The 

ot  the  beginning  of  the  program,  tho  g | 


Now  York  Quartet  in  Their  First  Concert 

COMPOSITIONS  in  strong  contrast  were 
played  at  the  recital  of  the  New 
A'ork  String  Quartet  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night.  The  beginning  of  an  interesting  and 
excellently  performed  program  was  tho 
Smetana  “From  My  Life”  quartet  in  E 
minor.  There  w-as  a rarely  developed 
theme  with  delightful  passages  of  melody 
throughout.  Strangely  enough,  the  com- 
poser appeared  to  favor  the  employment 
of  the  viola  in  this  development.  In  the 
allegro  vivo  appassionata  movement  there 
were  tumultuous  passages  for  viola  and 
'cello.  The  second  movement,  the  allegro 
moderate  a la  Polka,  held  elements  of  class- 
ical jazz  and  the  attention  of  popular  com- 
posers (sic)  is  directed  to  it. 

Five  pieces  or  c.*'“angely  Oriental  com- 
position for  strings,  the  work  of  Erwin 
Schulhoff,  filled  the  second  part  of  the 
I program.  Each  held  the  flavor  of  the 

i Orient  and  filled  the  place  of  novelty  as 
_ ui  ^ performance.  The  closing  compo- 

Pianist  Gives  a Postscript  to  s was  Beethoven’s  quartet  In  F major, 

Seven  Historical  Prografns.  opus  18,  No.  1,  brilliantly  and  artistically 
Ernest  Hutcheson,  the  pianist,  played  pi^yed.  The  musicians  Include  Ottokar 
to  a large  audience  at  Canlegie  Hall  ^ader,  first  violinist;  Jaroslav  Siskovsky, 
last  night,  in  what  was  t obe  his  "only  violinist;  Ludvik  Schwab,  viola. 

New  York  recital,"  but  serNcd  « Bedrich  Vaska,  ’cello, 

scripit  to  his  seven  historical  programs 
last  year.  There  were  clas.sics,  a Bach-  i 
Liszt  G minor  fugue  and  the  "Sonata  | 


--T/n/  /f 


r ) 


ERNEST  HUTCHESON  PLAYS. 


this 


'departed  from  tradition.  Thus 
7^!  the‘'sfow\^ove^e^U.Jn^^^^^ 


it 


;tf  (tJ./ 


Chapman  Scores  Success 

Tennessee  Pianist  Displays  Abil- 
ity at  To'wn  Hall 

Walter  Chapman,  pianij't  ^tom  f®"; 
ne«rc<-,  displayed  ability  jesterday 
att^-rnion  at  Town  Hall  m a recit^ 

O ffering  Beethoven’s 
n a-  its  principal  course,  introdu^d 
V ,1  Godowsky  arrangement  of  Uo- 
, -elk’s  Pastorale,  “The  Angelas.  l,he 
‘■r  » characteristic  of  Mr.  Chapman  s 
.laviig  di8clo!cd  through  the  sofiata 
V-  - ia  -k“d  dexterity  of  fingers,  a>Glity 
- nrodjce  runs  of  high  speei?  and 

J-  iwble  moo  hness  and  fluency,  ihere 

■va-  igr.:-  and  shading,  but,  in  aiming 
■ ,:i  ard  achieving  -.onority,  Mr.  J n»P- 
man  seemed  at  one  poin*  to  overdo  the  ^ 
pedalling,  with  a slight  b «rring  of  , 
• 'ietaii.  H’s  technical  skill  ah  o ap-  , 


modern  high-light  ot  Mou.ssorgsky’s 
"Pictures  at  an  Exposition"  led  present- 
ly to  a local  composer  of  interest, 
'Abram  Chasins’s  "Procession”  was 
from  a recently  thrice  heard  ’;Master 
Class"  suite,  while  his  novel  "Flirtation 
in  a Chinese  Garden"  and  "Rush  Hour 
in  Hongkong"  were  both  redemanded  by 
last  evening’s  listener.  Mr.  Chasins’s 
"Flirtation,"  on  toe  yi’hite  keys  alone, 
contrived  ingenious  dissonances  In  C 
major. 

After  both  encore.s,  the  composer 

I.Vwis  ’Bichapds  piayea  uu  bowed  from  a box  where  he  sat  with  his 

barosichord  "A  Gigge  (Dr.  Bull  s own  j ponaroff.  of  the  in.stltute 

Bclfpl  ” b V that  gentleman,  .ms  it  ia T®  1 formerly  a violinist  of  the  Olive  Mead 
rordecl  In*  the  pages  of  the  Quartet,  in  Avhich  she  -«;ucceeded  Eliza- 

VbginM  Book;  the  Fifth  Pavane  and ^ Houghton  and  the  late  Bertha 


,-ane  and  the  Houghton  and  the  late  Bertha 

Galilard  to  that  by^^M  im^^^  R„,„lin. 

?f^'v^'rg\far»;^fAfamniar 

Smi  tuaue  in  C minor  for  the 


and  fugue  in  C mch  ’ 

tempered  Clavichord  , _,o„  from  a 

msmis’crip\^ln 

;s.,  £ - 

r-2  =55 '-B' 

continent  soul,  and  the  L*i  - 


Bucklin.  . , 

Mr.  Hutcheson  concluded  with  two 
folktune  versions  by  Grainger  and  his 
own  transcriptions  of  the  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream"  scherzo,  played  by 
Bachaus  last  year,  and  “The  Valkyries* 
Ride." 

OOL  RtIDBN  Is  a young  New 
O York  violinist  to  whose 
is  written  a first  performance  of 
Tibor  Serly’s  Sonata.  Introduced 
at  the  Town  Hall  last  night. 

After  setting  a pace  for  sm 
cerity  of  endeavor  m that  ainbx 
itous  work,  he  devoted  his  skill 


Geraldine  Farrar  Makes 
Light  Opera  Debut 

H.4RTroRD,  C6nn..  Nov.  25  (A.  P.). — 
Geraldine  F’arrar  made  her  debut  in 
light  opera  here  last  night,  temporar- 
ily forsaking  grand  opera  and  the 
concert  stage  to  appear  in  the  first 
American  presentation  of  Franz 
Lehar’s  operetta,  “The  Love  Spell.” 
A distinguished  audience  that  filled 
Parsons  Theater  to  capacity  welcomed 
her  in  her  new  venture.  ' I 

Miss  Farrar  appeared  to  advantage  | 
in  this  piece,  the  story'of  which  Is  laid  ! 
in  present  day  Spain.  She  is  support- 
ed  by  TVilliam  Kent.  Louise  Browm.  | 
John  Boles,  Florence  O'Denishawn  and  ! 
a companY  of  one  hundred.  Following  ^ 
the  Hartford  engagement  Miss  Farrar 
will  open  in  New  York  in  “The  Love  i 
Spell.”  , i 
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arriet  Eells  in  Song  Recital 

# 

lezzo  Sopranb  From  Cleveland  Appears  in 
Ambitious  Program  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  f 

Miss  Harriet  Eells;  a mezzo  soprano  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
made  her  second  local  appearance  in  song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  prograqi  was  one  of  ambitious 
character,  but  excellent  in  arrangement  except  for  the  want 
of  lytdcs  of  lighter  type  and  gayety  of  mood.  It  may  be  that 
Miss  Eells  is  not  addicted  to  frivolity  of  mind  or  to  intellec- 
tual calisthenics.  At  any  rate  she  seemed  to  hold  herself  from 
beginning  to  end  in  the  realms  of  highly  aesthetic  passions  or 
of  vague  and  elusive  moods. 


t'H).  ■.va  t In  nil  - 
nd.  for  him,  wc  . won 
houUncT  In  -ilri-nuoii!  ti 
ia  loiv lorrPH  on  thi>  : i. 
nng  iiii  n.lod  Miirgli 


Vo| 


ii'l  hplrlta 
a ■ -I,  raii  lj' 

? ti)  ilrii-,  >1  !tU 

■>,  Almi-  Alda 
ila  with  iM!'- 


•harm  niiil  iniddenly  inodp-'v,  and  wa' 
(rood  to  look  upon;  ll  Is  not  ; urpi  adn;: 
ihat  Faust  was  wllllne  to  anil  IiIh  •aoul  f'=r 
puch  a maid.  And  the  rnst  f'dl  into  tho 
.-iltuntlon,  so  n well-rounded  and  entirely 
»atI.sfactory  performance  of  the  Italian 
■'Faust”  was  given  on  a festal  ocnaalon. 


Z-  A i ^ 

Schola  Cantorum  Chorus 
Sings  With  Philharmonic 


r 


When  she  sanft  a year  ago  the  state- 
ments were  made  here  that  her  technic 
while  far  above  the  average  showed 
certain  deflclentles.  She  occasionally 
wandered  from  the  pitch,  and  some- 
times had  dlfflcultles  with  the  pjace- 
ment  of  her  upper  tones.  Miss  Eells 
showed  yesterday  some  improvement 
in  'these  matters,  but  she  can  make 
further  progress.  It  is  a notorious 
'act  that  imperfect  intonation,  both 
ocal  and  Instrumental,  is  lamentably 
•nmon;  but  It  Is  Indisputable  that 
is  undesirable  and  unnecessary, 
ss  Eells  sings  well  and  has  valu- 
jlfts  of  temperament  and  in^ag- 
n.  Her  voice  has  warmth  and 
jV,  and  It  lends  itself  readily  to' 
shadings  of  color,  which  are  of 
^hest  importance  in  the  inter- 
on  of  songs.  The  young  singer 
y comfortable  in  the  lan.guages 


young  mezzo  soprano  deserves  thb 
interest  of  music  lovers.  Her  gifts 
and  her  accomplishments  are  unco;n- 
mon.  Kurt  Schindler  made  one  of  his 
infrequent  appearances  as  accom- 
panist. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  his  isontributton  to  the  entertain- 
ment was  admirable. 


( Jish- 


h,  German,  Italian  and  Eng- 


^'ard  In  her  program  yesterday, 


he  first  there  appears  to  be 
ngularly  well  suited  to  her 
le. 

- ^rmore,  composers  such  as 
I,  . “^®.\nd  Chausson  awaken  all  that 


♦ralte 

Vocal 


' greater 

I faii^g 


Miss  Kennedy,  Violinist, 

In  Recital  at  town  Hfcll 

^ i 

Miss  Daisy  Kennedy,  Australian 
violinist.  In  private  life  Mrs.  John 
Drlnkwater,  returned  to  New  York  In 
a violin  recital  yesterday  at  Town 
Hall.  This  player  was  formerly  heard 
in  two  reclUls  here  In  the  season  of 
1920-2'!,  also  In  a Joint  sonata  recital 
with  the  eminent  pianist  Benno 
Molselwltsch,  whdfee  wife  she  was  at 
that  time.  She  made  then  a good  Im- 
pression by  her  vital  style,  sympa- 1 
thetic  Intelligence  and  .rhythmic 


The  I'hilharmonic  Orchestra,  Wil- 
jlfm  Mengelbcrg  conductor,  assisted  by 
lluth  Rodger.s,  .soprano;  Martha  Offers, 
a new  contralto  from  Holland,  and 
( the  chorus  of  th“  Schola  Cantorum. 

: Kurt  Schindler  director,  performed 
(Gustav  Mahler's  second  symphony 
I Wednesday  es  nnlng  In  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  audience  nearly  filled  the  audito- 
rium. This  .symphony  in  C minor,  .some- 
times called  the  “Resurrection”  sym- 
phony, because  of  certain  use  made  in 
the  finale  of  Klopstock’s  ode  of  like 
t'tle,  and  calling  for  the  stupendous 
combination  in  performance  of  a great 
chorus,  solo  singers,  enlarged  orches- 
tra, organ  bells  and  the  like,  had  re- 
ceived two  performances  liere  from 
Mr.  Mengelberg,  devoted  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  Viennese  composer, 
jlcfet  spring  in  concerts  by  the  society. 
iEefore  that  the  work  had  been  heard 
at  a Symphony  Society  concert  on  De- 
cember S,  190S,  and  under  no  less  a 
baton  than  the  composer’s  own. 

The  first  of  the  score's  five  move- 
ments, of  which  Stefan  explained vthe 
music  “as  portraying  the  death  of  a 
ihero  who  is  fallen  in  Promethean 
! struggle  for  his  ideal,  for  the  knowl- 
|edge  of  life  and  death,”  again  seemed 
the  most  impressive  part  Wednesday 
night.  In  the  fourth  movement  came 


character.  Yesterday  she  played  wlthi  Lj^g  German  folksong  from  "The 


her  powers.  Singers  of  far 
V (pute  than  Miss  Eells  have 
to  publish  the  intensity  and 
/ f.v^^®®tlvnes3  of  Debussy's  “La 
as  arM  Chausson’s  ''Oraison” 

as  she  did.  Shp  had  the’ 
oh  of>  an  audience  of  fair  size, 
houid  . have  been  larger.  This 


There  was  an  element  of 

# +Ke  season  at  Aeolian  Hall 
own  Hall  harbored  the  d4but  here  of 
d Ruden,  a,  young 
[ntly  returned  here  after  fi^e  jears 

Tlfe^?ove®Uy  of  Mr.  Ruden's  prograrr 
g a sonata  by  Tiber  Serly, 
lam,  li  a young  American  comPOser 

Who  haa  met  with  such 

studies  in  Budapest  that  a of 

own  works  ^ | 

he  ["Uupii  of  I 

d.ork  which 

,3rn  flaroL  not  extreme,  with  a me- 
Ivodlous  episode  in  the  slow  ’’^ovemen 
'and  a melodious  element  also  in  the 
finale,  with  a tune  suggesting  a Hun- 

*Ruden  continued  with  ^il- 
lielmj’s  version  of  the 


admirable  confidence  and  tempera- 
ment, but  there  were  some  defects  of 
tone  and  finish  In  her  work  which 
marred  parts  of  her  performance. 
Her  program  was  replete  with  novel- 
ties or  pieces  less  seldom  heard. 

She  began  with  aft  eighteenth  cen- 
tury sonata  in  A minor.  In  four  parts, 
with  composer  anonymous,  and  from 
a manuscript  in  the  private  library  of 
the  Kings  of  Saxony.  The  arrange- 
ment was  by  Ferdinand  David.  The 
music  savored  of  the  great  Bach,  and 
Walter  Oolde,  tlie  pianist  of  the  pro- 
gram, according  to  the  statement  of  a 
musician  In  the  audience,  thinks  it 
may  have  been  written  by  Wilhelm 
Friedemann  Bach,  who  was  at  the 
court  at  the  time.  The  work  was  well 
worth  hearing.  Miss  Kennedy  played 
also  four  dances  from  Bach’s  unac- 
companied suites;  a theme  and  varia- 
tions, in  E minor,  by  Joachim,  which 
was  not  of  special  Interest  except  as 
bearing  the  composer’s  name;  a long 
list  of  arrangements,  Including  two 
"Alrtians’’ — early  seventeenth  century 
English  dances — (H.  Craxton)  and  an 
old  Chiifese  folk  song  fronq,  the  “Yang- 
Tse-Kiang”  (Goossens),  and  Inclosing 
Sarasate’s  Spanish  dance,  “Jota  Na- 
varra.” 


! Boy's  Magic  Horn,”  for  contralto,  and 
. in  the  tremendous  finale  work  for  all  I 
ithe  forces,  including  the  fine  choral  | 
parts.  The.  symphonV,  sounding  no 
note  of  musical  greatness  as  a unified 
whole,  yet  made  impo-sing  dramatic  ; 
'effect  and  brou.ght  great  credit  to  Mr,  | 
Mengelberg  and  his  assistants  for  a 
brilliant  performance. 

The  society'.s  Thur.sAay  evening 
concert  was  advanced  to  Wednesday 
night  because  of  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday.  The  regular  Friday  concert 
this  week  will  take  place  as  usual 
when  the  symphony  will  be  repeated. 


Mme.  Rosanoff,  Cellist, 
Delights  Hearers 


«rto  the  Bkch  aaconne  "and  shorter 
c^erto,  the  BS  i,„pressioii  was 

with  a tone  _ )f  h"?P)MT  ^WAS  A 


pieces. 


‘Mefistofcle”  With  Chaliapin  at  the  Met 
ropolitan  Opera  House 

gala  night  in  more  senses 


strength  and  smoothness,  [I  opera  last  night  for 

its  could  deal  with  thesejwas  not  Chaliapin  making  his  bow  for  the 

with^skhl  and  efficiency.  Harry  — that  special  matinee  of  last  week 

^didn’t  count — and  he  was  making  it  on 
the  night  of  the  week  with  not  only  the 
fery  cream  of  society  to  hear  him,  but  the 


tallan  Debt  Commission  celebrating  the d was  cool  refreshing  color 

refinement  of  mood  that 


man  pUyeTth;' piano ’parts,  before 
wrp  good-sized  audience.  . „ , 

I At  Steinway  Hall  Laurette  Ho’t^rd, 
contralto,  a member  of  the  Sl.iola  Can- 
Ijorum,  shared  the  program  with 
Blanch  Powis,  pianist,  singing  spir- 
ituals and  the  Wyman-Brockway  ar- 
rangements of  two  Kentucky  mountain 
songs,  numbers  by  Tchaikovsky,  Rubin- 
sietn,  Rachmaninoff  and  Balakireff, 

‘and  Spanish  songs,  given  in  costume. 

The  quality  of  her  tone  was  agreeable. 

^ough  there  was  some  occational 

^E^Hs^h.  ‘^'a  ' climactir  high  \wa.  In  excellent  voice  and  gave  of  his  very 
Wote  seemed  a little  too  studied.  Mrs.  |ie6t  in  that  long  prologue,  and  when  the 
Robert  Thrane  accompanied  the  singer,  curtain  fell  to  vociferous  applause  every 

^en  and  Albeniz  and  gave  an  impres-  )ther  scenes  he  was  the  perfect  Devil;  me- 
on  of  technical  competence  — ^ •'  -’  "" * 


There  are  a number  of  good  cellists 
olaying  to-day,  but  few  of  them  are 
interesting  in  recital.  Mme.  Mai  c 
Roemaet  Rosanoff.  who  .played  in 
Aeolian  Hall  Wednesday  evening,  is 
not  only  an  accomplished  musicl.sn 
but  her  interpretations  are  exception- 
ally intere.sting  and  increase  greatly 
in  artistic  stature  with  the 
each  season'.s  ,concerts.  And  Mme 
Rosanoff  was  happy  in  the  ^ 

her  offerings.  They  were  admirably 
adapted  to  her  numerous  talents  a,.d 
included  Valentinl's  sona  a Bacti  s D 
major  -suite,  unaccompanied;  Ha>cln. 
concerto,  and  brief  compositions  by 
Cassado,  Faure,  Godowsky  and  Poi  - 

^%he  balance  between  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  thus 
young  cellist's  art  lends  just  the  Hglu 
much  of  deft  cjharm,  resilient 
.strength,  and  sen.se  of  color,  form  am 
‘restraint  to  her  playing.  She  was  act 
mirable  in  the  Haydn  concerto.  Then 


rUft'ii.  Her  lril(inei!>,n  iS'S  fi.T'l''  ^ 
I tin!  her  font  ; '.n  with  ’• 

1 liurlty.  As  a I'l')  I .l.  ifn- til  1' ‘ 

cello  may  li.-i-  =‘imei|.;t,u  ts  ’ ■ 'i' 
ilrrd,  hut  li  ll' fil  l,  iicloa  .~r"  !'lmo 
lost  siglil  of  wti  'n  11  lii  i'1'j.i  d ii|-"n 
by  such  a delightful  artist  ne  ..itie 
Rosanoff.  Raymond  lU  umi  n was  : n 
able  accompanist. 

Pianist  and  Soprano  in  RecitaL 

There  wa.s  a Joint  rrclfal  in  Town 
Hall  Wedncfiflny  night.  .Mlis  Ha/,” 
Gruppe  played  Llszt'r  'T'cordanz.a,'' 
and  numbers  by  .Schumann.  !-■  i ty. 
Alhenlz  and  others,  and  Mli  s Ad -la  le 
Vllma,  ,a  young  soprano,  sunt-  Bit  hep's 
"Lol  Here  the  Oenlle  Lark,”  "faro^ 
Nome,”  from  Rlgoletto,  and  modern  i 
English  song.s.  1 

Miss  Gruppe’s  piano  playing  was 
notable  for  two  outstanding  character- 
istics. Sometimes  it  was  very  loud 
and  sometimes  it  was  quite  soft.  It 
was  technically  adequate,  but  Schu- 
mann’s "Papillons”  had  a hard  time 
of  it.  Perhaps  they  were  caught  in  a 
hailstorm. 

Then  Ml.ss  Vllma  sang.  One  could 
not  do  better  than  quote  the  modest 
estimate  of  Miss  Vilma's  talents  con- 
tained in  a little  sketch  of  her  ac- 
complishments. "After  hearing  Miss 
Vllma  sing  that  lovely  old  English 
song,  'Lo!  Here  the  Gentle  Lark' 
by  Bishop,”  writes  her  unknown  but 
ardent  admirer,  "one  need  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  such  singing  was  heard 
in  Italy  to-day  It  would  create  a sen- 
sation.” It  certainly  would. 


uccessful  conclusion  of  their  efforts,  so 
,11  those  bock  stage  and  front  put  on 
heir  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  the  band  played 
he  Italian  national  hymn  and  the  “Star 
pangled  Banner,”  while  fair  women  and 
rave  men  stood  at  attention. 

Chaliapin,  still  the  greatest  of  bassos. 


F.  D.  P. 


iodious,  suave  and  vengeful.  The  part  has 
lieldom  been  as  well  sung  within  the  walls 
If  the  Metropolitan. 


— 

blended  admirably  with  her  calm  un 
impassioned  sense  of  style.  ° 
tical  appeals,  no  undue  emotional 
stress  or  dazzling  flights  of  technical 
virtuosity.  Added  to  Mme.  Rosanoff  s 
sound  musicianship  there  Is  an  in- 
valuable sense  of  the  musical  fitness 
of  things  in  matters  of  color,  mood 

and  nuance.  _ 

When  she  played  Bach  s suite  tliers 
was  an  astonishing  depth  of  tone  and 
penetrating  in.slght  concerning  the 
formidable  contents  of  this  composi- 
tion. And  she  proved  adept  at  the 
revelation  of  each  composers  indi- 
viduality In  happy  ' blend  with  her 


American  Composers  Have  Day 
With  Eastman  Orchestra 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  Nov.  25  OP). 

A large  audience,  including  metropol- 
itan music  critics,  to-day  attended  the 
second  concert  of  unpublished  works 
by  American  composers  given  at  the 
Eastman  Theater,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  .le 
University  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Howard 
Hanson,  head  of  the  school,  conducting 
The  program  was  played  twice  to  af- 
ford opportunity  for  more  adequate 
judgment  of  its  content.  The  com- 
posers represented  were  Randall 
Thompson,  of  New  York;  Wesley  La 
Violette  and  Jeanne  Boyd,  of  Chicago; 
Walter  Edward  Howe,  of  Andover, 
Mass.;  Otto  C.  Luening  and  A.  C.  Kroe- 
ger,  of  Rochester.  The  composers  and 
critics  were  entertained  by  officials  of 

I the  Eastman  .School  and  Eastman  The- 
ater. 

Mr.  Paderewski  Gives  an  ' fl- 
ernoon  of  Piano 
Music 


Plano  recital  by  Ignaci  I’--  h rowski,  at 
Carnegie  Hull 

PROGRAM 

1.  Thirty-two  Variations,  C niln'‘,r, 

li  . Ihoi  "a 

2.  Sonata,  Op.  53  i "Will'.  Uln"), 

Hi- 

8.  Carnaval,  Op.  0 r-  . . --■•i 

4.  Nocturne,  E major,  Oji  62.  No.  .. 


Mazurka,  O major.  Op.  50.  No.  1. 

E flat  minor.  Op.  26. 
x\',  '.Vo'.'i.'!'  ' 


6.  Polonaiso, 

No.  2 

7.  V'll.'ic.  A flat.  Op 

8.  No, 'II me  a P.  ojij 

9.  Ily  ;he  llrook....;, 
10.  Ifunguri.n  Ithup 


. ,L 


We  should  think  Mr.  P.;-K , p 
would  be  a perpetual  thorn  in  i- 
of  the  pedagogue.  H:,-r-;  is  r,  ■ la, 
committing  many  of  th-  . in:,  o;  . 
the  conservatory  r ii'il  i“  rn;'  i-d  o -- 
the  knuckle:-  fore',  ; lii  ; . " u 

mercifull.v.  .sacr  ficir  cIpi'  y ' - 

bulence,  distorting  rl.yihm--.  1-  .'p-  ‘ 

lelt  hand  i 's  ■'  n i e 

I playing  of  chord  . ■.•.•’•ich  v e u-:  .1  ;•) ' 

told,  in  our  -tudent  dry.',  was  ti,  1 
word  in  amatt-  i,'  !,p  Y ;ri..i  ',n 

ist,  having  kint  hi  r.  '‘irrec  - ',it>r!( 
with  incredib!:'  docility  aliiiu  ” f*  ti 
an  hour  aftec  th.  'iiiie  At  ■.  ■ic*’  h : 
concert  was  advci.c’  d to  b ■ it-  ; 
not  trnvpr.so  more  'i  .,  ■ ..-  lei  • ' 

his  allotted  numbers  bef,  e ymi  nrt 
ready  to  admit  hat  th  .-  i’  n'l  oip 
you  would  rntlier  in  r , ay  ti  c pi  :.o; 
and  among  ihipt-  v,;  .,  v.ill  h'  " 

most  precipit;  !:-';,  lov  ard  hi  f - i -.ill 
be  our  good  fiimi'  fi  , i dagp' u-  .. 


Now  wht'i  iiinti  pf 
for  a tcact-or  to  h'-’i' 
dents  of  the  pian-.: — ■ 
ous  of  living  virtue 
them  all.  who  ■ t.mc 
the  top  of  the  Ir.ddi-r, 
giddily  above  i,  in  rh 
rcl-crowned  and  intf 
nnv  cons  ',  Va':  y ..  ’ 


up  b 


is  this 
rc  ;tu- 
illustri- 
, Oi  r cl  of 
iicrely' 
•:spor.d-d 

•■ri  .,'1, 

wi.ois 
•»ul(l  riddls 


with  leiilUvi.  criticism? 

For  Mr.  ' .-^ro  .vf  ki  i - not  really  a I 

pood  pianlrl;  hr-  is  only  a preat  one.  ■ 
He  often  'I’.iy.  inn.  enratply  there  ; 
were  m' !•>!,; Vie:.-.  v',y.T-  d notes  at  yester- j' 

' il..y  V reo-i'.al.  !e  oiten  o-f  .;-.  s ' aueiy- 
,:  i;e  w;.s  -n  --.tonishi-.g  amount  of 
ir  his  •‘or  ;i?  = :mi  yes- 
•.er.  .V  r.flcvneo:'  vhe  seems  unable  or 
i V\vifiir--r  ie  me.  1 Lain  a ii.ie  forte). 
As  a le.  ie.I.  ia  ‘ he  has  been  sue.  . .. odea 
e>  t '.ri.eia  -.iua  tens — one  couli!  name 
•e.a.-t  iVii;.-  pianists  who,  for  sheer 
■ i’-  viosity,  car,  play  all  around  him. 

♦ 

Y ' what  other  pianist  can  play  the 
.'  bio  Rondo  theme  of  the  “W  i.ld- 
. , Lir'  Sona:,;  with  Mr.  Paderewski's 
‘ re  -i;t  ee  of  tone  and  phrn.er.g. 

. ler  too  n.dve  nor  too  sophistn  a. ;,-d. 

; ifr  M • timentalized  nor  slipAted? 

' ...i  other  can  play  the  “V'alse  Noble,” 

h.  “Eusebius.”  the  “Florestan”  of 
. cb-ir.i.iiio’s  “Carnival”  wnth  his  su- 
I I'  .rli  i [^.nncLlon  of  style,  his  blende., 
rrc  and  tenderness,  his  irresistible 
i.r.er  ii'.ient  j .here  is  no  other  word 
■ . "it  b.i.f  the  .lid  and  bcdrag;:iled  and 
\ , rent;  ..lie  o;  r that  we  have  used)? 

I V.  -u;  el.-  -1  Can  stvei-p  us  ou;  of  our  seats 
wirh  those  stitinge  acces.tions  of  cliviur 
i .i.dness  chat  seize  upon  this  incom- 
i parable  poet  w-hen  he  is  at  his  great- 
I esl  ? 

] « * ♦ 
i There  were  not  many  of  such  mo- 
' :nents.  ur.  Cortunately,  at  yeste’-day’s  re- 
! ci;..l.  Paderewski  has  played  more 

' inie.esi  ng  programs  here.  If  any  un- 
sopiiis.  icaced  young  student,  after  hear- 
ing Mr.  Paderewski  work  his  way  (as 
; he  did  with  Berserker  vehemence) 

I Yi,i.:.u;;h  the  TJiivty-two  Variations  of 
Beethoven,  ha3  asked  in  amazement, 
"by  whom  is  'hat  nonsense?”  he  (or 
j .she,  more  likely)  would  merely  have 
1 been  echoing  Beethoven’s  own  question 
I ;o  fLoveicher’s  daughter  when  he  heard 
■ her  playing  these  variations.  And  our 
young  student  would  likewise  be  quot- 
j ing  Beethoven’s  very  words  if  she  ini- 
1 politely  remarked,  in  amazement  and 
' irritation,  “0  Beethoven,  what  an  ass 
you  were!”  Such  was  his  exclamation 
in  the  presence  of  thd  daughter  of 
Lb  -richer;  for  Beethoven,  as  Thayer 
tells  us,  would  gladly  have  seen  these 
v-ai'ial.ionK  pass  into  oblivion.  They  be- 
long to  the  year  of  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony, he  Violin  Concerto,  the  G major 
.liano  concerto,  the  Rasoumowski 
quartets  and  the  “Apassionata”  sonata; 
and  Beethoven  wrote  them  for  ainuse- 
n.ent  and  recreation  after  the  fatigue 
:,f  severer  studies. 

With  every  hearing  they  sound  more 
and  more  as  if  they  had  been  written 
for  precisely  that  purpose;  for.  they 
hs.ve  tee  laborious  sterility  ami 
tediuv.-.  that  are  likely  to  characterize 
^iiose  works  which  an  a.'tist  tosses  off 
in  I.;.-.  i;  L ;ts  of  v'cla  Lation . That 
clmTin  ' hich  Von  Biilow  said  they  had 
e;cer  ed  fyr  f-iglity  years  recedes  fur- 
ther ar.d  further  from  our  perception 
fvery  dmc  that  we  hear  the  unheavenly 
lengths  of  the  Thirty-two.  Mr.  Pad- 
-rewski’s  playing  of  them  yesterday 
was  e.t-siting,  but  only  because  one  be 
earns  ingrossed  in  observing  his  as- 
sault upon  thei;'  technical  problems. 

Nor  w'as  'Ir.  Paderewski’s  choice  of 

Chopin  pieces  particularly  happy.  The 
£ major  Nocturne  has  had  many  en- 
tbings  said  of  it 


IN/'ct/.  t-1 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Celebrates  Tlianksgiv- 
ing  in  New  York 

First  New  York  concert  this  season 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge 
Koussevltzky,  conductor;  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

PROG HAM 

1.  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3.  In  G 

major,  for  string  orchestra Bach 

2.  A Chinese  Legend Elchheim 

(First  time  In  New  York) 

3.  Escales  (Ports  of  Call) Ibert 

(First  time  in  New  York) 

4.  Symphony  No.  6,  in  B minor  (Pathetic), 

Tchaikovsky 

Either  Mr.  Koussevitzky  is  still  an 
imperfect  New  Englander,  or  else  he  is 
disposed  to  mockery  and  sardonic  jests. 
Was  he  unaware  that  yesterday  was 
Thanksgiving  Day  when  he  chose  as 
the  principal  number  of  his  program 
for  last  night’s  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert that  most  despairful  of  all  sym- 
phonies, Tchaikovsky’s  “Pathetic”?  Or 
did  it  please  his  humor  to  serve  this 
tonal  tragedy  of  tragedies  to  an  audi- 
ence inflated  with  gratitude  and  pump- 
kin pie? 

• • • 

Perhaps,  after  all,  he  merely  desired 
to  give  a wide  variety  to  his  program. 
If  so,  that  variety  was  wide  indeed.  It 
reminded  us  a little  of  Mr.  Pepys’s  re- 
markable collection  of  old  English 
ballads,  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  were 
arranged  under  various  heads,  among 
others  the  following;  “Devotion  and 
Morality.  Tragedy.  Love,  pleasant; 
Love,  unfortunate.  The  Sea.  Penny 
Witticisms,  Penny  Compliments,  Penny 
Godlinesses.” 

Mr.  Koussevitzsky’s  programmatic 
scheme  covered  almost  as  much  ground. 
There  was  Bach  for  Morality,  and  the 
“Pathetic”  Symphony  for  Tragedy.  Mr. 
Eichheim’s  setting  of  an  ancient  Chi- 
nese tale  of  passion  and  revenge  would 
have  stood  for  Love,  pleasant  and  un- 
fortunate, and  there  was  even  a series 
of  tonal  ballads  of  the  Sea,  represented 
by  Jacques  Ibert’s  three  Mediterranean 
impressions  which  he  entitles  “Port.s 
of  Call”  (“Escales,”  in  the  original 
French).  All  that  the  program  lacked 
were  Witticisms,  Compliments,  and 
Godlinesses — but  those,  of  course,  had 
already  been  supplied  to  the  audience 
by  its  own  Thanksgiving  celebration. 

• • » 

At  all  events,  whatever  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky’s  motives  or  intentions,  it  was 
a promising  list.  The  Third  Branden- 
burg Concerto  is  always  good  to  hear, 
and  last  night  it  served  to  exhibit  the 
sonority  and  power  of  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky’s  enlarged  string  section.  There 
were  two  works  new  to  this  neighbor- 
hood— the  suite  of  Jacques  Ibert  and 
the  “Chinese  Legend”  of  that  inde- 
fatigable Orientalist  in  tone,  Henry 
Eichheim.  And  there  was  the  “Pa- 
thetic”—which,  despite  the  infuriated 
contempt  of  the  sophisticated,  still  has 
a deplorable  power  of  attraction  for 
even  a Boston  Symphony  audience. 


: he 


u ; ouid. 


couraging  things  sam 
siecks  ii-q-atiently  tossed  it  aside  with 
-vclamafr.n  that  its  monotonous 
‘r-ieii’ a L ‘ty  bored  him  so  that  he 
to  discuss  either  its  merits  or 
flci-.erlts.  Mr.  Huneker,  speaking 
- .';v;  iy  for  the  poor,  banal  thing, 
“b:.rdlc,”  and  others  have 
-ce  a leg  up  to  immor- 
t f ji’  us  it  refuses  to  leave 
v;e  rank  it  among  the 
.holly  commonplace  things 
wrote.  Nor  has  Mr. 
‘or;.:-.,  of  the  G major  Ma- 
“h'jaithy”  reconciled  us  to  it.s 

■ maio-'-d  was  the  brilliant  A 

o'  Op.  34-  -which  Mr. 

bj  o’:iv  ■;  as  if  its  title  were 
■”  a d ;he  E-flat  minor  Pol- 
,i  h -iiat  macabre  and  somber 
-vl  Mb  it  apart  among  its 

■ n lv  i;o;,ing  work,  but  scarcely 
; hoi-in. 

• ♦ 

Lo'Lo.cd  two  graceful  and 

■ -hcuir-  ■ by  two  of  Mr. 
iiio  t di.  tiaguished  pupils, 

; • and  ;;i'ri:  mond  Stojow- 

■ i. ; ha,,  iodizing;  and  then 

ho  00  encorclial  audi- 
' ncil  ; >ly  for  more. 

s-  oa  ■ d we  caunoi  say. 


‘of  the  concert  was  that  symphony  "by 
Tchaikovsky  which  no  self-respecting 
musician  will  nowadays  allow  himself  to  ; 
praise,  or  even  hear  without  protest — i 
and  we  do  not  forget  that  last  night’s  i 
program  contained  the  superb  concerto  1 
of  Bach.  Bach  can  stand  alone,  divinely 
uncompanioned  and  incomparable.  He  I 
did  not  surprise  us  last  night,  be-  I 
cause  we  knew  already  what  to  expect 
of  his  serene  magnificence. 

But  it  was  a strange  and  impressive  | 
experience  to  listen  to  the  despised 
“Pathetic”  as  it  unfolded  its  sable 
lengths  and  to  realize  (as  some  long 
have  realized)  that  . this  repudiated 
thing,  degraded  by  a thousand  maul- 
ings,  is  a towering  and  lonely  master- 
piece. Where,  in  music,  is  there  any- 
thing at  all  like  it?  It  has,  heaven 
knows,  its  lower  levels,  its  moments  of 
depletion.  So,  incidentally,  has  any  one 
of  Beethoven’s  Nine. 


It  would  not  be  quite  true  to  say 
that  Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  conveyance  of 
the  great  score  fulfilled  at  every  point 
our  own  notions  as  to  how  this  or  that 
passage  should  be  read.  There  were 
many  divergences  from  the  normal  in 
his  treatment  of  tempi,  of  phrasing, 
of  dynamics,  and  we  are  pretty  sure; 
that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  did  not  intend i 
his  brasses  to  protrude  so  egregiously| 
as  they  djd  in  the  approach  to  the! 
climax  of  the  Finale,  But  we  are 
quite’  willing  to  forget  a blemish  or 
two  of  that  sort.  And  as  for  the  ec- 
centricities of  Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  very 
personal  interpretation,  they  do  not 
really  trouble  us  at  all.  If  that  is  the 
way  he  feels  it,  well  and  good.  The 
point  is  that  he  feels  it,  quite  obvious- 
ly, with  consuming  intensity;  that  he 
makes  a superb  and  living  thing  of 
the  music,  an  overwhelming  communi- 
cation. That  is  enough. 

* • • 

This  music  is  an  unparalleled  utter 
ance  of  that  immortal  dread  which  lies 
within  the  human  spirit.  Listening  to 
it,  you  hear  Tchaikovsky  cry,  with  the 
poet  Beddoes, 

"Let  me  make 

A staircase  of  the  frightened 
breasts  of  men." 

In  its  moments  of  terrible  despair, 
in  the  mighty  lamentation  of  the  Finale,  | 
we  hear,  with  Tchaikovsky,  “the  open- 
ing of  the  nettled  lips  of  graves.”  This  ; 
work  is  heavy  with  mortal  agony; 
and  at  the  end,  as  the  gusts  die  down 
in  the  darkening  street,  and  the  lights 
fade,  and  the  long  night  falls,  you 
know,  beyond  all  doubt  or  contradic- 
tion, that  you  have,  listened  to  one  of 
the  supreme  confessions  of  all  music. 


As  things  panned  out  last  night 
neither  of  the  two  novelties  amounted 
to  much.  Monsieur  Jacques  Ibert  is  a. 
belated  French  Impressionist,  thirty-' 
five  years  old,  a Prix  de  Rome  in  1919. 
He  has  written  much;  though  no  musid 
of  his,  so  far  as  we  can  recall,  had 
been  heard  here  before  last  night; 
There  are  dozens  of  his  kind  in  Europd 
■ — composers  of  taste,  finesse,  skill,  with 
nothing  to  say  and  a quite  exquisite 
grace  in  the  saying  of  it.  His  “Es- 
cales”— a suite  of  three  little  travel 
sketches — are  well  named.  An  “Es-| 
cale,”  says  Mr.  Hale  in  his  note,  is  ai 
port-of-call,  where  vessels  put  in  to 
take  on  coal  or  to  revictual.  Monsieur 
Ibert  has  stopped  frequently  at  such 
spiritual  coaling  stations.  Most  of  them- 
were  on  the  Debussyan  se.acoast,  others 
were  on  the  shores  of  Ravelia.  Mr. 
Ibert  stoked  up  industriously,  and  hi^ 


vessel  is  a pretty  sight  as  she  puts  out 
to  sea.  He  uses  good  coal. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Mr.  Eichheim",  “an  American,  is  not 
unknown  to  local  concertgoers,  who 
have  made  acquaintance  with  his 
talent  and  his  inclination  for  eastern 
Ideas.  The  work  heard  last  evening 
V'as  originally  a ballet  produced  by 
the  Bolm  Ballet  Intime  in  Chicago  last 
January.  There  is  a singula. ly  In- 
teresting and  dramatic  story  at  the 
base  of  the  music.  The  handsomest 
general  in  China  slew  the  ugliest  in 
combat.  Immediately  the  wife  of  the 
ugly  one,  the  most  beautiful  and  popu- 
lar woman  in  China,  appeared  on  the 
scene,  took  up  her  dead  husband’s 
spear  and  fought  the  slayer. 

They  fought  one  another  to  a stand- 
still and  agreed  to  resume  hostilities 
after  a rest  and  the  deatj  man’s 
funeral.  Beginning  the  fight  again, 
they  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes 
end  .saw  the  light  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea.  Then  the  woman  pushed 
the  spear  into  her  own  breast  and  the 
general  drew  the  sword  across  his 
throat.  And  they  died  in  ecstatic  em- 
brace. 

That  is  musical  material  of  the  first 
order.  No  composer  could  ask  for 
anything  better,  and  Mr.  Eichheim  has 
used  his  opportunities  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage. The  music  has  .sharply  de- 
fined character,  great  opulence  of 


Mr.  Eichheira’s  “Chinese  Legend”  is 
a queer  mixture,  half  Oriental  and  cap- 
tivating,  half  Occidental  and  trite.  The  color  and  graphic  value.  , It  is  obviously 
passages  in  which  he  suggests  the  c;pij5odic  and  asks  plainly  for  the  illus- 
Chinese  ritual  of  mourning,  the  later  .(rative  ballet  of  action.  But  It  is 

passage  in  none  the  less  a brilliant  and  effective 

C0IT16S  sl  silver  tintinnabulstion  oi  tem*  i * i • • . , , 

pirbells  and  gongs  and  little  cymbals  orchestral  piece,  in  which  melodies  of 
—these  are  of  rare,  exotic  beauty.  This  Chinese  contour,  harmonies  exotic  and 
is  the  Eichheim  of  the  earlier  “Orien-  gorgeously  modern,  and  .splendors  of 
tal  Impressions”  (which  Mr.  Eichheim  orchestral  sonority  unite  in  producing 
has  not  yet  surpassed  or  even  equaled),  artistic  result.  Mr.  Eichheim  has 
But  the  love  music  is  far  less  costly—  g^^^gd  another  to  his  list  of  Oriental 

oU%\°nd*  m^rkerfown^ucM  ''  ' Impressions  and  one  that  promises  to 
ona  iieiiu,  luai  tv,„  orchestral  rounds  of  the 


Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  his  orchestra 


make  the 
country. 

— . Ibert  was  horn  in  1890  in  Paris 

played  both  novelties  exceedingly  well  vria  "tt.i 

^-brilliantly,  indeed;  and  in  the  sec-  ^ 

ond  movement  of  the  Ibert  suite  (“Tu-  cales  ( Ports  of  Call  ) are  Palermo. 
nis-Nefta”),  the  orchestra’s  new  first  Tunls-Nefta  and  Valencia.  Of  course 
oboe,  Mr.  Gillet,  a successor  to  the  one  expects  local  color  mixed  on  the 
inimitable  Longy,  was  able  to  dis-  modern  palette  and  one  is  not  di.sap- 
close  his  skill,  his  taste,  his  beauty  of  pointed.  In  Palermo  Ihc  hearer  is  re- 
tone.  But  the  amusing  fact  rema^^^^  minded  of  Eola  and  T/uriddu.  though 

by^hosI'who°stayed  to  the ’end  of  the  I'or  the  moment  they  seem  to  be  wan-  ' 
concert— that  the  dominating  feature  | 


dering  in  citron  groves.  in' "Ton<s 
one  hears  the  pipe  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean boatmen,  which  ha.i  strange 
memories  of  the  moaning  of  the 
desert  and  the  Muezzin’s  florid  call 
to  the  faithful.  And  in  Valencia  one 
hears  las  malaguena.s  and  the  bolero 
and  all  the  other  familiars  of  King 
Alfonso’s  realm.  'At  any  rate  one  at 
last  realizes  the  true  purpo.se  of 
Spain.  It  Is  for  composers  of  other 
countries  to  steal  tunes  from. 

M.  Ibert’s  composition  Is  not  im- 
portant. It  Is  well  orchestrated,  but  it 
would  have  sounded  more  ingenious 
If  It  had  not  followed  the  American's 
Work,  which  was  so  much  better  made. 
In  both  compositions  the  Bostonians 
covered  themsel\’es  with  glory.  The 
Chinese  ballet  was  a veritable  triumpii 
of  orchestral  virtuosity,  It  may — it 
should— be  added  that  the  playing  ot 
the  youthful  and  Invigorating  co.o- 
certo  of  Ma.ster  Bach  was  not  the 
least  of  the  delights  of  the  evening. 
The  strings  displayed  a muscularity 
and  a fine  sonority  in  this  music,  and 
Mr.  Koussevltky  plainly  enjoyed  con- 
ducting It.  Also  there  was  no  doubt- 
ing that  the  audience  enjoyed  hear- 
ing IL 


Bt  olin  downbb. 


Pimii  Tiri-i  Piminr 

The  Boston  Symphony. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
some  notable  changes  of  personnel,  gave 
Its  first  New  York  concert  of  the  sea- 
son last  night  In  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr. 
Koussevitsky  introduced  two  composi- 
tions new  to  this  city,  a “Chinese  Leg- 
end” of  Henry  Eichheim  and  “Escales” 
(■‘Ports-of-Call”),  by  Jacques  Ibert.  Of 
these  works.  Indeed  of  the  program  as 
a whole,  the  orchestra  gave  the  most 
brilliant  performances  that  It  has  given 
here  under  its  present  conductorshlp. 

Some  of  the  music  appeared  to  be 
chosen  for  virtuoso  purposes  and  little 
else.  There  was  a sound  and  safe  begin- 
ning with  the  G major  “Brandenburg” 
concerto  of  J.  S.  Bach,  played  ulstily 
and  with  a very  brilliant  sonorous  tone  ; 
by  the  strings.  But  the  works  upon  which 
Mr.  Koussevitsky  trained  his  whole 
arsenal  of  effects  were  the  aforesaid 
novelties  and  Tchaikowsky's  “Pa- 
thetic” symphony.  The  novelties  proved 
cf  uneven  value,  though  they  conspicu- 
nusly  displayed  the  capacities  of  the 
archestra.  In  the  symphony  the  con- 
ductor showed  by  turns  his  fiery  tem- 
perament and  re-creative  power  and  his 
passion  for  effect  at  any  cost,  whether 
«r  jiot  this  reacted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  composer. 

Mr.  Eichlieim  has  lived,  and  felt  and 
dreamed,  in  tlie  Far  East.  ’W'hen  he 
writes  music  suggested  by  Eastern  im- 
pressions or  age-old  legends  it  is  not  ; 
with  the  purpose  of  showing  how  jolly 
Eastern  he  can  be.  He  has  lived  that  ; 
«f  which  he  speaks,  and  he  has  a par- 
ticular gift  of  transcribing  it.  Whether 
the  listener  comes  from  Oshkosh  or 
Jersey  City  the  music  has  the  right  feel ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  It  Is  a genuine 
artistic  result  of  first-hand  contacts. 
And  so  with  that  heard  last  night— a | 
score  with  evident  dificiencles,  but  one  i 
genuinely  expressive  of  the  legends  and  . 
spirit  of  a distant  land.  ' 

The  legend,  dating  from  about  the 
year  600,  is  that  of  the  two  Generals, 
enemies  who  fight  until  one  is 
killed.  The  survivor  faces  his  vic- 

tim’s widow,  who  Is  armed  and  deter- 
mined upon  revenge.  The  two  Join 
battle,  only  to  realize  that  they  love 
each  other.  At  last,  for  honor’s  sake, 
they  take  death  into  their  own  hands. 
This  story  formed  the  basis  of  a ballet. 
■“The  Rivals:  Ancient  Chinese  Legend, 
performed  with  Mr.  Eichheim’s  music, 
last  January  at  the  Eighth  Street  The- 
atre in  Chicago.  . „ 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Eichheim  himself, 
whose  works  are  quot  in  the  invalua- 
ble program  notes  of  Philip  Hale,  that 
“the  music  of  the  drama  begins  with 
Chinese  ceremonial  music  written  h>^  a 
Chinese  Emperor  about  the  year  lOO 
A.  D.  In  memory  of  a slain  and  beloved 

fleneral."  Thereafter  is  the  thought  of 
he  fight,  the  voice  of  the  young  widow 
mourning,  the  beginnings  of  loye_  be- 
tween the  pair,  and  the  other  principal 
phases  of  the  story.  It  Is  a pity  that, 
lacking  the  stage  action,  the  mu.slc  is 
too  long  and  has  no  clear  or  well-bal- 
anced form;  too  bad,  because  this  Is 
among  the  most  interesting  music  Mr. 
Eichheim  has  produced.  It  principally 
requires  condensation. 

His  orchestral  colors  are  often  un- 
precedented and  are  wholly  of  the  dis- 
tant land  of  his  legend.  The  music  feels 
Chinese — as  Chinese  as  a golden  dragon 
or  a pair  of  warriors  fighting  on  a fan. 
There  are  sounds  unprecedented  in  the 
orchestral  repertory:  there  is  genuine 
^rama,  expressed  in  musical  terms  that 
are  not  of  the  West.  Onlj'  at  the  last 
la  seen  suddenly  the  cloven  hoof  of 
Claude  Debussy;  elsew'her  ethere  la  the 
consciousness  of  a composer  who  has 
reallv  bridged  the  gap  between  orienUl 


dPulMl  i-PRarils  a's  »ho  ctNu-arterfM 

of  i-hinrsc  melody.  Mr.  Kou-.'^rvltr.U.v 
i^HducU'd  with  tu.-i  nim.sM-  »ml 

broUKht  out  tl'o  meunlnK  of  the  sci-ro  wltli 
due  iinpi'i  .'islvcnoss. 

The  serond  of  the  evenlusi's  noveUles 
tvn.s  rather  more  pleiminK.  Thin  wa.s  Jiictiuea 
Iberf.s  "Escales.”  Urnt  performed  In 

Paris  In  January,  1!'2‘1.  The  "ports  of 
call"  celebrated  In  the  pii'ce  are  Palermo, 
Tunl.s-N'efta  and  Valencia,  The  mual- 
varies  from  a limpid  smoolhn.  sa  to  a pul- 
sating animation.  It  is  dlstinclly  appeal- 
ing and  wa.s  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  brought  the  members  of  the  or- 
chestra to  their  feel  to  share  formally  in 
the  plaudits.  Both  these  novelties  made 
use  of  instruments  not  ordinarily  called 
on  to  any  great  extent.  The  "Chinese 
Legend"  required  numerous  small  cym- 
bals, gongs  and  other  sound-producing  de- 
vices, while  the  "Escales"  demanded  cas- 
tanets and  the  tomtom. 

The  opening  number  was  Bach’s  Bran- 
denburg Concerto  No.  3 in  tl  major  for 


o caMcteusmM  by 

tr^nilatlna  the  tie«^  created  )g  «« 

»pU  btto  » mcamip'  ajflculate  t'*' 

ilgibW  to«id  othcfc  . . ,. 

rtls  ♦orit  should  faa  eat  amd  revise* 

,’ls  atalnentty  deserving  of  this,  for  n 
' malcrlsl  that  teould  not 
aten.  Tt\o  audience  llkid  Mr.  Llch- 
■lm‘a  music,  long,  cut-up,  superfluous 
j some  of  his  pages  ,ar(^ 

■jlr.  Ibcrt's  •■Porta-ofJJaU 
- , Tunis-Ncfta  and  t nlencia.  TMsc 

i suKgcst  chsracterl.stlc  rhythms 
melodic  turns  utilized  by  the  com- 
ir.  And  there  one  stops.  P®^; 

ins  a slnglu  remark;  that  Mr.  Ib^t 
iws  very  well  the  art  of  Instrumenta- 
^ and  Mr.  Kousscvllsky  the  art  of 
rcheatral  color  and  climax. 

The  contrast  between  these  pieces  and 
■he  evcrplaycd  symphony  of  Tchalkov- 
to  emphasized  the  Inalienable  great- 
ly of  the  Russian.  Tcdmlkov.xky  It 
is»rd  too  often,  but  what  a remarkable 
artist  ho  Is!  His  music  is  never  less 
^Sai  flesh  and  blood,  than 
memories.  Intense  feeling,  the  madness 
of  despair,  the  resignation  of  f''® 

The  march  Is  surely  the  lldcst  In  sym 
phonic  literature.  The  sy'PP*’®"^' » 
matter  how  overplayed  or  maltreat^, 
u\  work  Oiat  commands  admiration  for 
Its  reckless  sincerity  and  Its  musical  In- 
spiration. Tchaikovsky  was  not  a little 

5crT&emly  string  Orchestra.  By  comparison  with  the 

the  offlclou.sness  of  Mr.  Koussevitsky.  closing  number  this  piece  fared  little  bettei 
” than  the  two  novelties,  but  this  is  not 

’surprising,  for  that  closing  number  was 
Tchaikovsky’s  "Pathetic”  symphony.  It 
was  superbly  played,  as  need  not  be  said. 

I An  interesting,  well-balanced  program 
, rendered  after  the  Bo.ston  manner— what 
I more  could  an  audience  ask  for  the  be- 
ginning of  this  orchestra’s  forty-flfth  sea- 
son? 


the  second  ;.neTWl  rtrth  Is  pyTi» 

nv  ans  jo\l'  '.-.  f.i  il>'  's  r‘‘a!ly  8- 

l -iiit  m.  hu'  ''  1 ii"’  bopel^s*  ax 
,•  11  -luctor  wo>.;d  h:ivi'  ■;  belleTUi 


iNir.  tCom  ..  vlt/i. 
«ynii‘h"U>’.  wlUi 
first  p-arl  of  the 
u'lh  v'h'it  ; 11.  (t- 


; ;.ivi  'i  t»,e  •■oflre 
iixi-.  piion  nf  the 
..ond  niov<-ment, 
lan  rail  ”zu  vl»: 


The  second  theme  of  the  flist  0'°^® 
ment  is  sentimental  enough  without  be- 
ing dragged  as  It  was.  The  same  thing 
Is^true  of  the  trio  of  the  second  move- 
ment—the  passage  with  the  recurrent 
drum-beat.  It  was  anticipated  that  hav- 
ing taken  the  greater  part  of  these  two 
movements  too  slowly  Mr.  Kousse^tsto 
would  play  the  march  very  fast,  which 
he  did— so  very  fast  that  it  was  Impos- 
sible tor  the  superb  orchestra  to  P’aV 
rleanlv.  There  are  rights  that  an  in 
dividual  Interpreter  may  *’® 
assume.  The  perfonpance.  however, 
w”  t past  this  polnt.^  It 
some  rather  wantop  “f 

Trrmqsevltskv.  and  proved  at  the  same 
time  tl-.at  Tchaikovsky  Is  Incontrovert- 
Ibly  a great  composer. 

,Vside  from  these  reservations  the 
Playing  of  the  orchestra  was  of  surprls- 
?ng^ merit.  It  is  a better  body  of  musi- 
cians than  It  was  last  season,  and  It 
.has  more  brilliancy,  precision  and  cer- 
tainty of  Itself.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellent players  in  the 
Among  these  Is  the  new  oboe,  Mr.  Glllet. 
•who  fills  a position  that  cannot 
filled— that  vacated  by  Georges 
but  showed  himself  last  night  an  aa- 
mlrable  executant. 

More  than  ever  is  this  a 'r'rtuos®  or- 
chestra, wh  ther  or  not  one  a'wa-ys 
agrees  with  the  conceptions  of  Its  vir- 
tuoso leader. 


Boston  Synipliony  Orchestra  Presents 
Two  Novelties 
INTERESTING  rather  than  inspired  are 
the  two  compositions  which  Kousse- 
litsky  .sprang  on  this  city  at  the  .season's 
ipening  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
asl  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  first  of 
he  two  novelties  is  about  as  new  as  any- 
thing can  be,  having  had  its  initial  per- 
formance at  Chicago,  its  composer’s 
birthplace,  op  New  Year’s  Day  of  the 
pre.sent  year.  The  piece  is  entitled  "A 
thinese  Legend,”  and  a parenthetical  sub- 
title intimates  that  it  goes  back  to 
1600  A.  D.,  which  is  extremely  modern  for 
anything  belonging  to  China. 

The  "Legend”  is  the  work  of  Henry 
Eichheim,  who  shows  what  a native  Amer- 
ican can  do  with  an  Oriental  theme.  The 
music  is  thoroughly  "programmed."  being 
intended  to  represent  the  varying  phases 
of  a couple  of  duels  and  a violent  love 
affair.  The  first  duel  is  between  the 
jaandsomest  man  and  the  ugliest  man  in 
■ he  hi.story  of  China — by  an  interesting 
-■oincidence  they  lived  at  the  same  time. 
The  handsomest  man  triumphs,  but  the 
[widow  of  his  slain  rival  takes  up  the 
luarrel.  The  second  duel  does  not  get 
'ar,  however,  before  the  eyes  of  the  two 

Cmbatants  meet.  Thereafter,  although 
ey  do  their  best  to  feel  as  deadly  foes 
jught  to  feel,  they  are  unable  to  fight 
sffectively,  and  the  strange  combat  ends 
ly  the  lady  seizing  her  opponent’s  spear 
ind  ])Iunging  it  into  her  heart  and  the 
fentleman  tearing  the  sword  from  her 
ijljbis  and  passing  it  across  his  throat, 
die  in  each  other’s  arms  in  an 
of  passion. 

Mr.  Eichheim  has  dealt  skillfully  with 
h^^  unusual  musical  requirements  of  this 
^dy.  hut  the  result  is  rather  a tour 
— Mrce  than  a masterpiece.  Echoes  of 
le^cerenionial  music  in  memory  of  a be- 
“d  general,  with  which  the  composi- 
ion  -)pens,  are  heardijat  appropriate  points 
tawughout  the  piece  and  there  are  mo- 
nents  of  the  kind  olliniuslc  which  is  wel- 
iDitic  to  Occidental  clrs,  but  there  is  also 
t pood  deal  of  the  uiAt^r  which  the  Occi- 


By  Samuel  Chotzinoff 
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editions.) 

Boston  Orchestra  at  Carnegie 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
observed  Thanksgiving  Day  by  de- 
scending on  New  York  with  a pro- 
gram devoted  mainly  to  Tschalkow- 
sky’s  "Pathetique,’’  which,  as  every 
' one  knows,  is  no  hymn  of  joy.  At  least 
i that  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
j popular  work  fostered  by  the  greatest 
amount  of  written  nonsense  ever 
called  forth  by  any  work  of  art. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  its  popu- 
larity is-due  in  a greater  measure  to 
the  lachrymose  theories  ai^out  it, 
which  the  general  public  is  fed  in 
books  and  program  notes  and  muslca! 
biography,  than  to  tha  merits  of  the 
j music  itself.  Tschaikowsky  is  be- 
lUeved  to  have  felt  this  and  that  when 
I he  wrote  it,  and  it  is  even  whispered 
that  he  commitired  suicide  the  moment 
jit  was  finished.  At  the  first  lugubrious 
I notes  of  the  beginning  the  audience 
[settles  down  to  a luxuriant  melan- 
icholy  and  people  furtively  reach  out 
j for  each  other’s  hands  in  mute  sjto- 
pathy  and  understanding. 

Conductors  as  a rule  do  nothing  to 
spoil  this  charming  illusion  and  play 
up  the  melancholy  for  ail  it  is  wmrth. 
Plctorlally  too,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  there  are  any  number  of 
opportunities  for  gestures  and  poses. 

' There  is  no  limit  in  this  piece  to  what 
the  orchestra  can  produce  in  the  mat- 
ter of  tone  and  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive conductorlal  attitudes  is  the  one 
in  whicli  the  men  are  implored  to  give 
more  and  more  of  it. 

Y'esterday  Mr.  Kousse\’1tzky  did  a 
tremendous  amount  of  imploring  and 
there  were  times  when  he  stood 
stock  still  mutely  facing  the  first  fid- 
dles. It  must  be  ,stated  that  the 
orchestra  was  responsive  and  gave 
him  all  they  hod,  to  the  gieat  sat- 
isfaction of  both  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
and  his  audience. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  moment 
a great  work  becomes  really  popular 
it  Is  at  once  deserted  by  musicians  and 
j.  musical  connoisseurs.  The  Pathetique. 
which  wa.s  once  the  Joy  of  the 
understanding.  Is  now  abandoned  by 
• them  for  the  le.ss  popular  Fifth  Sym- 
phony in  E minor.  But  the  Sixth,  In 
spite  of  the  sentimental"  nonsense 
woven  around  it,  remains  an  unpar- 
alleled achievement.  Discard  the  pro- 
gram notes  and  commentaries  and 
whispered  theories  and  listen  to  It 
w'lthout  any  preconceive  ideas, 
simply  as  music,  and  you  will  find 
in  it  a wealth  of  beauty  and  a sincere 
expression  of  some  of  the  states  of  the 
human  soul. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  pathos  and 
melancholy  in  tho  music,  and  one 
long  stretch  in  the  first  movement, 
which  seems  to  express  abysmal  ter- 
ror, but  there  is  charm  In  It,  too,  and 


; ■ • I’el.’’  Ti 
th  Pathetlciue  1> 


•li’.ui.'''  ;i'"  onow  or 
l;:.q  .a-  painting 
the  lily.  Tho  sorrow,  or  vh.itcver  It 
is,  Is  there  In  the  .nuslc  ’.nd  tbfl  com- 
poser has  taken  ctro  to  * n'lancu  it  In 
the  orclicstratlon.  If  anything,  there 
should  bo  a stlffenln).  of  rhythm  and  a 
reticence  in  the  publlca'len  of  obviou."^ 
emotions.  In  fact,  <uoh  on  interpre- 
tation would  make  -whatever  ml.san- 
thropy  and  despair  the  score  contains 
overwlielmlng  In  their  effect,  where-" 
as  a reading  like  Mr.  Koussevltzky’s 
falls  through  overempha.sls. 

Tho  orchestra  is  mucli  improved 
since  it  was  last  heard,  and  showed 
to  advantage  in  a Bacli  Brandenburg 
Concerto  li.  G Major  and  two  novel- 
ties—a Chinese  legend  by  Henry 
Eichheim  and  a suite  called  Escales, 
by  Jacques  Ibert,  a Frenchman  now 
living  in  Paris.  These  latter  are  what 
some  people  call  music  of  escape,  and 
denote  the  efforts  of  modem  compos- 
ers who  are  unable  Jo  write  good 
music  to  hide  their  sterility  by  writ- 
ing music  that  describes  scenes  and 
places.  The  Eichheim  piece  -was 
trivial  and  uninteresting,  but  the  Ibert 
suite  had  certain  merits  of  color  and 
prchestratlon. 

^Parsifal,*  With  Familiar 
Cast,  Sung  at  Opera 


w 

cionro  that  in  miin  r-.i  «i  nlui  n-l*'i  i 
voice  will  t-~>  : ('■  ' 

III  used  it  well  V-  eii'j  ••• 

• '■'"■d  plenty  <i.'  cpp'-Miii  . T"i.-"  i 

leurlng  In  f'lnilllnr  rob  e. 

' avullo’.t  work  lircbui-  d M>  L e !■  /’u 
Borl.  and  .Men.  .Marlin 'lli,  <!■  Lu-  .. 
1‘allrlnerl  eml  I-nxvre  '■  'I  i.h';’-  Mr. 
i’iipl  ■ iindii' led  h'lth  e-  ^lrm  ■ ncr- 1. 


The^  usual  Thanksgiving  perform- 
ance of  Richard  Wagner’s  consecra- 
tlonal  festival  plaV,  "Parsifal,’’  was 
jglven  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  afternoon  with  a 
thoroughly  familiar  cast,  and  this  is 
the  only  presentation  of  the  work  un- 
til Good  Friday. 

There  is  not  much  fresh  comment 
to  bestow  upon  a performance  which, 
with  Mr.  Bodanzky  at  the  orchestral 
helm  and  old  friends  In  more  or  less 
congenial  roles,  presents  little  varia- 
tion in  its  recognized  merits  and  de- 
fects during  several  recent  seasons. 
However  true,  martyrdom  iherits  an 
extra  portion  of  praise,  which  is  here- 
by bestowed  upon  Mr.  Whitehill.  For 
It  was  reported  that  tl)ls  distinguished 
artist,  whose  Amfortas  is  an  outstand- 
ing achievement  of  the  performance, 
was  actually  suffering  from  a shoul- 
der slightly  but  painfully  Injured  the 
other  day  by  rapidly  lowered  scenic 
appliance.  It  certainly  did  not  detract 
from  his  vocal  work. 

Indeed  it  may  have  aided  in  empha- 
alzlne  *!&»  poignancy  of  his  plaint.  He 
■was  m unusually  good  voice,  his  in- 
tonation was  always  accurate  and  the 
artistry  and  fine  dignity  of  his  role 
have  never  been  more  apparent  than 
they  were  yesterday. 

Mme.  Matzenauer’s  Kundrj/  Is  one 
of  her  best  roles  and  she,  too.  reaped 
plenty  of  vocal  honors.  Fortunately 
she  sang  with  more'  restraint  than 
usual  and  In  Kllngsor’s  gardens  there  ■ 
was  a great  deal  of  praiseworthy  i 
singing.  Mr.  Taucher  gave  his  usual 
uninspired  version  of  the  awakened 
Parsifal.  It  is  a pity  that  he  does  ; 
not  possess  the  qualities  for  which  he 
so  sincerely  and  earnestly  strives.  i 
Certainly  he  achieved  his  own  heights  ' 
In  the  garden  scene  struggling  against 
i tho  wiles  of  Ktindry.  Paul  Bender’.^ 
Gurneinaus  was  a noble  patriarch 
who  sang  with  majestic  mien  and 
beautiful  tone.  Mr.  Schnetzendorf 
I was  a not  over  Impressive  Klingsor 
' and  Mr.  Gustafson  as  Tiiurel  and 
' Mmes.  Telva,  Dalossy  and  Hunter 
and  Messrs.  Bada.  Schlegel,  Altglass 
and  Meader  contributed  to  the  per- 
formance. Of  course  there  were  full 
blown  flower  girls  galore  and  Mr, 
Bodanzky  gave  an  admirable  reading 
of  the  score. 

In  the  evening  there  was  that  popu- 
lar and  thoroughly  standardized  doa- 
ble bill  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
"J»agliaccl,”  the  former  with  Mmo. 
Jerltza  as  Santustza,  Mme.  Bourskaya 
M Lola,  Mr.  Tokatvan  a.s  Turiddu. 
Miss  Anthony  as  Lucia  and  the  re- 
cently acquired  barytone.  Mario  Ba- 
eiola,  as  Alflo.  Mr.  Basiola  did  not 
add  to  the  list  of  accomplishments ' 
I which  he  presented  on  his  first  ap-  j 
pearance.  He  gave  a thoroughly  rou- 
tine impersonation,  vocally  and  hlu- 
I trtonlcaJly,  However,  there  Ui  evi- 


Angelina  Triulzio,  Soprano,  ! 
In  Her  First  Recital 

Angelina  Triulzio,  sopran  i,  ;;:ai  her 
flr.st  recital  la.st  ovcnlng  in  Town  Hall, 
when  .ihe  had  tin  ,'iaslHta ni-  of  ; ■ 
Caccamo,  plunl.st;  Giiir.-i  ■ yVdiml, 
violinist,  and  Tcrc.sa  .'iauro,  a- ■ oiu- 
panlst.  Mis.s  Triulzio  w * announced 
on  the  program  as  "lyric  bopr.mo,  th<* 
brilliant  paralyzed  ver.se  writer  of  ?A\ 
Mott  street."  The  young  ilnger’s  bod- 
ily affliction  w-.'.;;  cau.scd  by  a fall  e* 
the  age  of  3,  and  as  she  Is  unable  to 
stand  upon  her  feet  Bhe  -at  in  a high 
backed  chair  with  a large  open  boo’-; 
on  her  lap  while  she  sang.  Her  clfc- 
tions  Included  song-  by  Cadman,  one 
with  words  by  herself,  entitled  "tllosi 
to  My  Heart,"  with  music  by  Triulzio 
(evidently  the  recital  giver),  and 
Drlgo  and  operatic  excerpts  from 
"Amico  Fritz"  and  "Travlata."  She 
also  gave  Massenet’s  "Elegle"  with 
Adaml  playing  the  violin  part.  Miss 
Triulzio  has  evidently  pursued  her  art 
■wdth  earnest  endeavor  and  this  in  spite 
of  her  great  physical  handicap.  Na- 
turally, there  was  lack  of  breath  con-  j 
trol  wi/h  loss  of  pitch.  Her  voice 
grew  clearer  as  she  sang,  and  her  ^ 
work  showed  a knowledge  of  phrasing 
and  a good  memory.  Many  of  her 
neighbors  and  friends  •were  on  hand 
for  the  concert  and  enjoyed  her  sing- 
ing. She  received  many  flowers.  The 
pianist  and  violinist  eac^h  played  solos 
of  good  selection,  one  from  the  for- 
mer being  Paderewski’s  "Minuet." 


Letz  Quartet  in  French  | 

Program  Last  Evening  , 

The  Letz  Quartet,  -wTio.se  meifiber.s 
are  Hans  Letz  and  Edwin  Bachmann. 
violins:  William  Schubert,  viola,  and 
Horace  Britt,  cello,  gave  it.s  flr.st  con- 
cert here  in  two  seasons  last  evfenlng 
at  Aeolian  Hall.  A French  program 
was  offered  consi.sting  of  two  string 
quartets,  Debussy’s,  in  G minor,  and 
i Ravel's,  in  F major,  and  between  these 
’two  works  Faure’s  piano  quartet  in  G , 

I minor.  Clarence  Adler  was  the  assist- 
ing pianist.  The  charming  Faur- 
quartet  was  the  least  familiar  com- 
poaltion  of  the  three,  although  It  ie 
now  some  forty  years  old  and  was 
played  as  recently  as  last  .season  In 
a Beethoven  Association  concert  by 
Messrs.  Letz.  Schubert  and  Britt  of 
the  Letz  Quartet  and  Percy  Grainger 
The  unusual  program  was  in  Itoelf 
full  of  interest  by  way  of  comparison 
of  the  three  greatest  French  com-  '■ 
posers  of  modern  day,  leading  down 
to  present  time  ultramddernism,  .md , 
of  three  writers  who  in  turn  were  : 
called  ultra  but  have  now  given  way  , 
for  the  moment  to  something  in  mus.c  ' 
far  beyond  their  Imaelnaiive  dreams 
Faure’s  music,  of  exquisite  elegance 
and  beauty,  was  excellently  per- 
formed by  the  three  string  players 
concerned  and  that  admirable  ensem- 
ble pianist,  Mr.  Adler.  The  four  Letz 
artists  played  the  delicately  flowing 
Debussy  music  with  charming  finesse. 
The  program  ■was  warmly  received. 

Philharmonic  Orchestra  Gives 
Interesting  Program  in  Sec- 
ond Concert  at  Eastman. 

By  WILLIAM  P.  COSTELLO 
The  second  concert  by  the  Roch- 
ester Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
under  tho  leadership  of  Howard 
Hanson,  in  a pro-  T 

gram  o£  unpuh-  ^ 

lished  works  hy  / | 

American  c o m-  ; ^ • q j 

posers  ■''"s  - ..wi-  i. 

given  in  the  •, 

Eastman  The-,  ‘ J 

ater  this  morning.  ' 

Last  season  the  > ^ 

! first  of  these  con-  • ' 

I certs  was  held  ' | 

and  it  aroused  a a 


j great  deal  of  in- 
> terest,  both  in 
! Rochester  and  in  j 

[ he  large  musical  VI CogttUO  ..  j 
j centers  o£  t h e I 

country.  I 

i It  -was  felt  that  the  Eastman  ^ 
I School  of  Music  was  doing  a great ! 
' thing  in  giving  younm  composers  ' 

; an  opportunity  to  have  their  works  | 

■ performed  under  such  circum-  '• 
1 stances,  and  a large  number  of  I 
I works  were  entered  for  this  per-  j 
j formance  this  morning.  The  six 

j pieces  chosen  for  performance  | 
i seemed  to  me  to  have  a great  deal  | 

’ more  music  in  them  than  the  One  i 
last  year,  and  altofeth^rthis  morn- 
! ing's  concert  was  considerably  of  j 
' an  advance  over  the  first.  I' 

, PLAYED  TWICE  J 

! This  years  Doctor  Hanson  played  j 
; each  piece  twice,  thus  affording  op- , 

: portunity  for  more  adequate  judg-  I 
I ment  of  its  content.  This  seems  to 
! be  a wise  thing  to  do,  since  it  is 
I very  difficult  to  come  to  any  con- 

■ elusion  about  an  entirely  new  pro- 
I gram,  when  it  is  played  only  once. 

I The  concert  was  also  marked  by 
i the  awarding  of  the  Lillian  Fair: 

I child  award,  a cash  prize  for  the 
! best  creative  work  done  by  a Roch- 
' esteriau  during  the  past  year,  to 

A.  C.  Kroeger  for  his  symphonic  | 

■ poem,  “S.  P.  D.  S.,”  which  was  one  J 
: of  the  numbers  on  the  program. 

The  first  selection  was  Randall 
Thompson's  “Pierrot  and  Cother- 
nus,”  a prelude  to  a play  by  Edna 
j St.  Vincent  Millay.  This  piece  won 
I the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1922,  and  was, 
j therefore,  a piece  with  a little  more 
! background  than  the  others.  It  is 
' good  music  and  very  pleasant  to 
! listen  to.  Mr.  Thompson  also  has 
- the  knack  of  orchestrating  well. 
iGETS  RECEPTION 
j Then  came  a symphonic  poem  by 
Otto  C.  Luening,  who  is  now  on  the 
^ faculty  of  the  Eastman  School  of 

■ Music.  Here  is  a well  inadp  bit  of 
' music  which  calls  on  the  entire 
. orchestra  in  its  playing.  Mr.  Luen- 
I ing  was  given  quite  a reception  on 
I its  conclusion. 

; Wesley  La  Violette  contributed  a 
j brief  sketch,  called  "In  Memoriam,’’ 

I which  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
I posed  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
I anniversary  of  Armistice  Day.  Mr. 
La  Violette  has  put  in  it  a telling 
! protest  against  the  horror  of  war, 

' andv the  piece  is,  liabl^  to  add- 
ed to  the.  ^che'^fral  repeftoJ^bf 
the  orchestra  of  this  country.  • ' 

Then  came  another  symphonic 
poem,  this  side  called  ‘ Outside  the 
Tent,"  composed  by  Wa'ter  Edward 
Howe  os  one  uf  thr^e  sketches  for 
orchestra  inspired  by  Synge’s  play, 
“Deirdre  of  the  Snows." 

PIECE  PLEASES 

.Teanne  Boyd,  the  first  woman 
composer  to  be  represented  on 
these  programs,  contributed  an  ex- 
ceedingly graceful  “Andante 
Lamentabile"  from  a “Symphonic 
Suite."  Miss  Boyd  has  written  a 
good  bit  of  music  that  sounded  ex- 
ceedingly smooth  as  it  was  played 
by  the  Philharmonic  this  morning. 

The  final  number  was  Mr.  Kroe- 
■ger’s  composition,  perhaps  the 
\ heaviest  bit  performed.  Mr.  Kroe- 
' ger  really  has  the  gift  of  writing  | 

[ interesting  music,  and  we  shall : 
await  more  of  his  orchestral  coni- 
! positions. 

On  the  whole  the  performance 
showed  that  there  is  a group  of 
young  writers  in  this  country  who 
I : have  .something  to  say.  A number 

■ of  critics  from  New  York  and  other', 
cities  were  in  town  for  the  per- 
formance. 


played  her  piano  accompaniments,  ana 
the  number  as  a whole  was  much 
liked. 

hlr.  Maier  himself  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  a delightful  selection  of  j 
piano  pieces,  around  many  of  which] 
he  wove  talcs  of  truth  or  fancy  before] 
they  were  heard.  For  a surprise  there. 
\jere  two  American  composers  in  the( 
audience,  and  one  of  them,  Abram] 
Phasins,  came  down  from  his  box  at 
hlr.  Maier's  request  to  the  sta^e  and] 
piano  and  played  his  own  listed  “Rush, 
Hour  in  Hongkong.”  and  before  this' 
an  added  piece,  his  "Flirtation  in 
rhinese  Garden.”  Mr.  Maier  had  just 
been  saying  that  it  was  a dreadful 
thing  to  be  a composer,  for  “if  you 
are  good  no  one  plays  your  music  until 
you  are  dead.”  But,  he  also  said,  in 
yir.  Chasins’s  case  it  was  different,  as 
“he  is  a very  brilliant  pianist  and  can 
play  his  own  music." 

It  was  interesting  to  the  audience  to 

get  a look  at  this  up  to  date  young 
modernist,  whose  satire  “The  Master 
Class”  was  played  here  the  othbr  day 
by  Frank  Sheridan  in  Recital,  and  his 
performance  certainly  confirmed  Mr. 
Maier’s  statement  concerning  his  abil- 
ity as  a pianist.  Mr.  Maier  played  two 
pieces  by  Stevens,  another  composer 
of  the  very  latest  style  of  music.  The 
pieces  were  descriptive  ones — of  “Rob- 
inson Crusoe”  trying  In  vain  to  teach 
a wild  "Parrot”  to  say  "Pretty  Polly” 
and  to  teach  his  man  “Friday”  a mod- 
ern dance  of  Charleston  character. 
After  his  piano  solos,  which  also  in- 
cluded MacDowell’s  “To  an  Old  White 
Pine,”  his  own  ai-rangement  of  Faure’s 
"Apres  Un  Reve,”  Bach’s  Garotte, 
Weber’s  "Perpetual  Motion”  and  Schu- 
bert’s “Erlking,”  Mr.  Maier  added  "The 
Crapshooter's  Dance,”  by  Eastwood 
Lane,  who  was  the  other  composer  in 
the  audience. 


There  were  many  technical  defects. 
There  were  dropped  notes,  blurred 
outline,  bad  pedaling,  much  forcing  of 
tone  and  a tone  generally  hard 
and  giving  evidence  of  heavy  finger 
Work.  And  nevcrthless  there  was  a 
great  man  at  the  piano.  Any  one  could 
have  told  that.  A great  man  indeed,  a 
man  who  has  all  his  life  thought 
widely  and  deeply  and  felt  intensely, 
who  has  seen  and  has  been  part  of 
large.^actions  and  known  magnificent 
experiences.  And  he  was  once  a great 
pianist. 

Perhaps  we  sho.uld  also  give  thanks 
that  conductors  cannot  be  made  to 
lose  their  faith  in  Mahler.  Posterity 
will  have  much  for  which  to  thank 
our  orcestral  directors  if  it  turns  out 
that  those  of  us  who  cannot  see  Mahler 
are  blind.  Posterity  can  celebrate  a few 
' Thanksgivings  in  that  the  conductors 
kept  Mahler  alive,  or  at  any  rate  gal- 
vanized, in  this  depressing  post-war 
period. 

Mahler  was  a man  \>t  brains  and 
poptic  imagination.  But  he  lacked 
oria  vital  requisite  of  the  constitution 
of  an  artist— he  had  no  sense  of  pro- 
portion. He  failed  utterly  to  perceive 
the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
'The  result  is  that  in  every  one  of  his 
.ompositions  there  are  waste  pages  in 
|/hich  he  dwells  affectionately  on  in- 
idental  and  subsidiary  thoughts  to 
he  obscuration  of  his  main  line  of  de- 
elopmejit.  And  since  he  lacked  the 
ift  of  thematic  invention  he  fre- 
uently  spent  much  of  this  force  on 
laterial  not  only — to  borrow  terms 
-om  the  lawyers — Irrelevant  and  sec- 
ndary  but  also  incompetent. 


Guy  Maier  in  Concert 
At  Aeolian  Hall  j 

Guy  Maier,  pianist,  with  Mme.  Clara 
( r, omens  singing  a group  of  songs,  gave 
the  third  and  la.st  of  his  young  people’s 
> ccri  : yesterday  morning  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  Mme.  Clemens,  in  a costume  of  , 
r.reen  with  a large  red  ro.se  in  her  dark  , 
hair,  ma,de  a charming  picture  to  the 
I eye  as  she  sang  such  beautiful  songs  as 
i a .Swedish  lullaby,  Bchumann’s  “Spring 
.-.ight,”  Brahms’.s  "Blacksmith”  faid 
I I...SO  Wolf’s  "Mousetrap”  and  "The  Lit- 
’ le  Fish'.'-.  Song”  and  others.  Mr.  Maier 


Maybe  we  should  have  given  thanks 
or  the  revivals  thus  far  effected  at 
he  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  has 
■een  suggested  that  Mr.  Gatti-Caaazza 
■ave  us  "I.<a  Vestale”  in  lieu  of  "Ne- 
one"  on  the  ground  that  the  former 
vas  a good  opera  on  a Roman  subject 
md  the  latter  <a  bad  one.  This  is  pos- 
libly  all  conjcc^re;  but  at  any  rate, 
judging  from  all  that  has  transpired 
i.T  to  the  true  nature  of  "Nerone,”  we 
jught  to  lay  a voti've  offering  on  the 
iltar  of  Vesta. 

Doubtless  we  should  and  indeed  do 
give  thanks  that  Ro.sa  Ponselle  has 
settled  down  earnestly  to  the  business 
of  being  an  artist.  She  has  ceased  to 
content  hu-self  with  .splitting  the  ears 
of  groundlings  and  gone  in  for  real 
singing.  And  when  she  does  real 
singing  what  a gorgeous  voice  she  re- 
j leases  I Hers  is  one  of  the  most  bcau- 
Itlful  organs  of  tone  that  the  Metro- 


PaderewsEiNotmffis  Best  toi 

Playing  of  Pianist  at  Recent  Recital  Lacked 
Former  Marvelous  Witchery  of  Tone^ 

^ 7 ' 

✓ r K V f By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  / 

When  the  traveler  through  the  world  of  music  arose  on 
Thursday  morning  and  endeavored  to  lift  himself  to  the  full 
level  of  the  spirit  of  the  day  he  solemnly  inquired,  “What  have 
I to  be  thankful  for  this  year?”  He  found  himself  soon  im- 
mersed in  a sea  of  speculation.  Of  course  there  were  thousands 
of  reasons  for  gratitude,  but  to  select  the  salient  ones  for  a 
Thanksgiving  celebration  was  by  no  means  so  easy  as  the 
! casual  spectator  might  imagine. 


Naturally  most  of  the  grounds  for 
gratitude  were  to  be  discovered  out- 
side the  world  of  music.  One  is  grate- 
ful for  health  first  of  all  if  he  has  it. 

He  is  grateful  to  dozens  of  fiction 
and  scenario  writers  who  give  him  re- 
laxation. He  gives  due  gratitude  to 
the  jesters  of  the  screen.  One  Is 
thankful  that  the  plotters  make  so 
many  interesting  and  sometimes 
amusing  blunders.  Playwrights  do 
'that,  too.  Tears  ago  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  dramatists  in  this  coun- 
try had  the  President  send  the  Sev- 
enty-first Regiment  to  the  Phlliopines, 
whereas  at  that  time  the  Chief  Exa  u- 
tlve  coqld  not  order  a National  Gui  rd 
regiment  out  of  the  country.  E,.it 
these  weighty  affairs  belong  to 
Brother  Gabriel,  whose  shoulders  are 
young  and  strong. 

One  is  thankful  that  Paderewski  is 
still  with  us,  but  not  that  he  plays  as 
I he  did  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  We 
learn,  that  he  had  a split  finger  nail. 
That  accounts  for  much,  but  not  all. 
This  famous  artist  seems  to  spread 
the  pall  of  dark  mental  confusion  in 
this  community.  There  is  a want  of 
discrimination  in  the  comments  of 
music  lovers.  Of  course,  this  is  largely 
owing  to  the  indisputable  fact  that 
Mr.  Paderewski  attracts  thousands  of 
auiiitors  who  do  not  customarily  at- 
tend piano  recitals.  They  do  not  know 
the  present  state  of  piano  playing. 

Possibly  the  situation  might  be  at 
least  partly  clarified  if  some  of  these 
music  lovers  would  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  nice  shade  of  difference  be- 
tween a great  man  pl.aying  the  piano 
and  a great  pianist.  There  are  some 
I great  pianists  who  are  just-  that  and 
nothing  more.  There  are  others  who  | 
have  the  keenest  artistic  instincts  and 
finely  cultivated  musical  minds,  but 
who  lack  profundity  of  Intellect  and 
breadth  of  Imagination.  There  are 
some  who  perform  exquisitely  on  the 
piano  and  others  who  perform  bril- 
liantly. There  are  sorne  who  deliver 
lectures  on  the  corVect  interpretations 
of  masterpieces,  just  as  Hans  von 
Buelow  did  many  years  ago. 

When  Von  Buelow  gave  his  ex- 
haustive Beethoven  recitals  in  the  old 
Broadway  Theater  the  auditorium 
I was  crowded  with  students  and  teach- 
' ers  armed  with  the  printed  texts  and 
pencils  to  make  notes  on  the  re.ad- 
ir.gs.  But  in  the  playing  of.  Von 
Buelow  there  dwelt  the  force  of  a 
splendid  mind,  analytic,  independent, 
aggressive.  Of  poetic  imagination  and 
of  the  melting  sensuous  qualities  of 
piano  touch  there  was  hardly  a trace. 
One  almost  heard  the  artist  saying, 
“This  is  the  right  accent;  this  is  the 
'correct  phrasing:  this  is  the  tempo,  j 
land  this  is  the  dynamic  range.”  1 
! It  was  the  quintessence  of  pedagogic 
j authority.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
j Paderewski’s  authority  was  questioned 
1 daily.  Commentators  as  well  as  teach- 
ers and  students  doubted  the  authen- 
ticity of  some  of  his  readings.  But  no 
one  questioned  the  conquering  beauty 
of  his  playing.  He  may  have  played 


polltan  has  ever  known.  It  Is  always 
a matter  of  deep  regret  when  she  mis- 
uses it 

Above  all  we  should  'be  grateful  that 
we  still  have  modern  music.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  thfire  would  be  some  very 
bald  spots  In  the  verdant  vales  of  mu- 
sical criticism.  Since  Messrs.  Milhaud 
& Co.  have  so  immodestly  exposed 
their  artistic  nakddness,  and  since 
that  lovable  old  Jester,  Erik  Satie, 
has  passed  even  beyond  the  reach  of 
Carl  van  Vechten’s  adoring  gaze,  we 
ought  to  lift  our  souls  in  paeans  of 
praise  that  we  still  have  our  Honeg- 
ger, our  Hindemith,  our  Schoenberg 
and  our  very  ownest  own  Ruggles. 

The  League  of  Composers  opens 
the  modernistic  rites  of  the  winter 
to-night.  At  least  one  chronicler  of 
musical  doings  in  this  village  of  easy 
marks  throbs  with  expectation.  For 
no  matter  what  the  modernists  bring 


' to  our  doors  it  Is  something  to  talk 
about. 

Oh,  ye  lamentable  shadows  of 
Athenians!  It  is  a base  libel  on  you 
that  you  are  always  seeking  some  new 
thing.  What  you  love  Is  what  you 
have  always  loved — broiled  live  lob- 
ster, a little  game  at  a dollar  a cor- 
ner in  the  back  parlor,  prancing  on 
one  foot  in  an  invaded  home  and  drtr- 
1 ing  young  ladles  to  cabarets,  drinking 
hootch  and  ogling  females  'who  ar,> 
prov'iding  you  with  all  the  ogling  the 
music  lovers  would  learn  to  appre-  Police  will  permit.  But  that  sniall 

ciate  the  nice  shade  of  difference  be-'  and  select  coterie  tvhich  salhes  ou 

'to  the  concerts  of  the  leagues  and 
guilds  lugs  its  lantern  along  search- 
ing for  a new  thing. 

And  returns  glowing  with  happiness 
derived  from  fhe  assurance  that  the 
search  is  ^ot  ended. 

Rosa  Ponselle  Given 
Ovation  in  ‘La  Vestale’ 

That  gorgeous  spectacle  of  ancient 
Rome,  “La  Vestale,”  a joint  product 
in  all  its  regal  display  of  Messrs. 
Spontini,  Gatti-Casazza  and  Joseph 
L'^rban,  enjoyed  a repetition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera'  House  l^st  night 
before  a packed  house. 

And  Miss  Rosa  Ponselle  received  an 
ovation.  She  has  been  justly  praised 
in  the  role  of  the  vestal  G-iuUa.  The 
music  Is  admirably  adapted  to  her 
voice  and  she  sang  with  all  the  fa- 
miliar -wealth  of  golden  tone  and  fluid 
legato  last  night.  Mr.  Johnson  -was  in 
good  voice  as  Licinio,  although  the 
dramatic  demands  of  the  role  are  not 
■wholly  congenial  to  him.  Mme.  Mat— 
zenauer  was  the  lmpres.sive  MigX 
Priestess,  and  Mr.  de  Luca  aus  Anna. 
and  Mr’.  Mardones  as  the  Pontifet 
Maximus,  -were  in  good  vocal  condi- 
tion, while  Mr.  Ananlan  proved  « 
valuable  consul. 


George  Gershwin’s  new  concerto,  -with  the 

false  label  of  "Jazz,”  Is  to  be  played  for 
of  his  playing,  tie  may  nave  piayeu  v*.  ’ 

.some  things  wrongly,  hut  he  made  the  first  time  next  week  by  he  Yo 


them  sound  right. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
played  everything  correctly  on 
M’^ednesday,  but  he  did  not  always 
make  them  sound  so.  One  missed  that 
marvelou.s  witchery  of  tone  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  charms  of  his 
earlier  playing.  When  Huneker  first 
heard  Paderewski  play  a scale  he 
leaned  over  to  this  wu-iten-  and  whis- 
pered "Rainbows!”  There  were  thun- 
der.stprms  on  'fVednesday  but  few  rain- 
lx)wa'.  Perhaps  the  pain  from  the 
injured  nail  induced  an  unfavorable 
nervous  oonrIHion. 


iSymphony  Orchestra.  "Walter  Dainrosch 
calls  it  jazz,  but  Gershwin  does  not,  the 
composer  thus  describing  his  work: 

"The  first  movement  employs  the 
Charleston  rhythm.  It  is  quick  and  pul- 
sating, representing  the  young,  enthusi*f 
tic  spirit  of  American  life.  It  begins  with 
a rhythmic  motif  given  out  by  the  kettle- 
drums, supported  by  other  percussion  in- 
struments, and  with  a Charleston  motive 
introduced  by  bassoons,  horns,  clarinets 
and  violas.  The  principal  theme  is  an- 
nounced by  the  bassoon.  Later,  a second 


'l3  firtreduccd  by  the  piano. 

"The  second  movement  has  a poetic, 
liocturnal  tone.  It  ••lilizes  thn  atmosphere 
ir  what  has  come  to  be  referred  to  us  th» 
^merlcan  blues,  but  in  a purer  form  thJin 
.hat  In  which  they  are  usually  treated. 
Flic  final  movement  reverts  to  the  .style  of 
the  first.  It  Is  an  orfty  of  rhythm,  start- 
fng  violently  and  keeping  to  the  same  pace 
throughout." 

How  they  do  love  that  "Charleston” 
rli.ithm — as  the.v  cull  if.  What  a pity  the 
present-day  Inventor  of  the.  "Charle.ston" 
(lance  couldn't  have  got  a patent.  If  he 
had  It  would  not  have  held,  for  Bonnie 
Maglnn  led  the  Weberfleld  chorus  in  the 
same  thing  a generation  ago  and  they 
called  It  “buck  and  wing"  dancing  then. 

But  MR.  DAMROSCH  calls  it  Jazz. 

This  is  what  he  got  from  the  music; 
“Various  composers  of  today  have  been 
walking  around  jazz  like  a cat  around  a 
jilate  of  very  hot  soup — waiting  for  it  to 
cool  off  so  that  they  could  enjoy  it  with- 
out burning  their  tongues,  hitherto  ac- 
customed only  to  the  more  tepid  liquid 
distilled  by  cooks  of  the  classical  school. 
I.rftdy  Jazz,  adorned  with  her  intriguing 
rhymes,  has  danced  her  way  around  the 
world,  even  as  far  as  the  Eskimos  of  the 
North  and  the  Polynesians  of  the  South 
Sea  Isles.”  But  for  all  her  travels  and 
sweeping  popularity  she  has  encountered 
no  knight  who  could  lift  her  to  a level 
that  would  dnable  her  to  b'e  received  as 
a respectable  member  in  musical  circles. 

'George  Gershwin  seems  to  have  at  last 
accomplished  this  miracle.  He  has  done 
It  by  boldly  dressing  this  extremely  inde- 
pendent and  up  to  date  young  lady  in  the 
classic  garb  of  a concerto.  Yet  he  has 
not  detracted  one  whit  from  her  fascinat- 
ing personality.  He  Is  the  prince  who  has 
taken  Cinderella  by  the  hand  and  openly 
proclaimed  her  a princess  to  the  astonished 
world,  no  doubt  to  the  fury  of  her  envi- 
ous sisters." 

Let  us  ponder  a moment  over  that 
miracle”  of  Gershwin's  and  consider  it  in 
terms  of  John  Alden  Carpenter  with  that 
super-jazz — if  you  will  have  it  so — of  his, 
the  “Krazy  Kat  Ballet,”  which  has  every 
element  of  the  “miracle,”  I'll  be  bound, 
with  the  wonderful  humor  of  that  giggling 
and  cackling  of  the  saxophone  and  trom- 
bone. waking  the  whole  orchestra  into 
■oars  of  laughter.  It's  the  funniest  and 
the  jazziest  thing  ever  written. 


This  is  not  to  find  fault  with  Mr. 

Damrosch's  description  or  with  his 
good  intentions.  He  is  very  much  up  to 
date  in  his  programs.  Who  among  the 
other  conductors  would  have  the  courage 
to  attract  attention  to  tomorrow's  program 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  by 
announcing  .that  it  will  be  composed  of 
"modern  music,  pleasant  and  unpleasant.” 
Just  what  is  pleasant  and  what  unpleas- 
ant in  that  program  is  hard  to  determine. 
Loeffler's  "Memories  or  My  Childhood”  is 
unpleasant  only  in  that  it  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  little  boy's  life  in  Russia 
was  more  drab  than  joyous.  Schonberg's 
orchestral  pieces  are,  perhaps,  on  the  verge 
of  either,  and  so  is  Poulenc's  sonata  for 
clarinet  and  bassoon,  while  the  Prokofieff 
violin  concerto  is  more  modern  than  in- 
teresting. Perhaps,  however,  the  unpleas- 
ant and  pleasant  are  in  "motion.”  which 
Includes  Honegger's  "Pacific  231,"  repre- 
senting "On  the  Rails,"  and  something  to 
be  announced,  by  an  older  modern  composer, 
representing  "Through  the  Air”;  or 
"Dances,"  In  which  Stravinsky  amj  Hinde- 

muth  are  contrasted  with  another  "older 
modern  composer"  to  be  named  at  the  con- 
cert. We  shall  see, 

Roland  Hayes  Delights  a Large  .\udience 
at  Carnegie  Hall 

An  audience  that  taxed  the  capacity 
of  Carnegie  Hall,  filling  the  stage*  as 
well  as  every  available  seat,  heard  Roland 
Hayes,  the  negro  tenor,  last  evening  in  a 
program  of  wide  range  and  unusual 
beauty.  Mr.  Hayes  was  in  much  better 
voice  than  on  the  occasion  of  an  early 
recital  last  season,  and  the  audience  mani- 
fested its  delight  in  his  singing  from  the 
first  number  to  the  last. 

He  began  with  a Mozart  aria,  "Tali  e 
Contanti  Sono,"  which  was  follo"wed  by  a 
group  of  Hugo  Wolf's  songs  in  German 


(rtniTlB?®  of  Grlffcs'  songs.  »f  wlfleh  "HoM 
!of  the  Night"  w.iK  the  best  sung.  The 
,"iiiirtl'  groUV>  w.TS  made-up  of  negro  spir- 
ituals accompanied  by  a string  quirtet 
and  piano. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  at  hl«  best  in  "Some- 
'body's  Knockin'"  und  "Hear  the  Lambs  ii 
Cryln'."  His  interpretation  of  Llt'l  David, 
Play  on  Your  Harp.”  which  Is  often  heard 
in  a more  satisfactory  arrangement,  was 
hai-dly  up  to  the  rest,  lucking  the  joyous 
lilt  and*  swing  that  it  should  have.  The 
.Negro  Quartet"  wus  made  up  of  P'ellx 
Weir  and.  Arthur  Boyd,  violins;  Hall  John- 
son. viola,  and  Martin  Cumbo,  'cello. 

Mr.  Hayes  gave  a number  of  request  en- 
L-ore.s  and  sang  "L«  Reve”  from  "Manon 
most  charmingly.  This  particular  aria 
suits  the  lyric  quality  of  his  rich,  sweet 
voice  peculiarly  well,  and  it  was  given  with 
admirable  expression.  His  diction  in  all  bis 
songs  was,  as  usual,  admirable.  He 
thoughtfully  gave  the  audience  full  In- 
formation about  bis  encores,  an  example 
that  might  well  be  followed. 

He  is  a young  man  to  have  such  excel- 
lent command  of  his  vocal  resources,  and 
a fine  natural  voice  is  steadily  maturing 
into  an  organ  not  only  sweet  and  true, 
but  powerful.  He  is  still  at  his  best  in  the 
lower  and  middle  registers,  although  his 
high  notes  are  improving.  / 

William  Lawrence,  his  accompanist,  de- 
I servedly  shared  the  applause  with  Mr. 
Hayes. 

Colored  Tenor  in  Recital  ; 

^At  Carnegie  Hall 

A huge  audience  greeted  Rolai^ 

Hayes  when  the  popular  colored  tenor 
ijave  his  first  recital  of  the  season  In 
jCarnegle  Hall  last  night.  His  pro- 
j jram  included  Mozart's  aria,  "Tall  e 
|:ontanti  sono”:  several  songs  by  Hugo 
[Wolf,  three  numbers  by  Griffes,  and 
j several  negro  spirituals,  including 
"Somebody's  Knockin',”  “Bye  and 
Bye,"  “Hear  the  Lambs  a Cryin’  ” 

End  others.  And,  of  course,  there  were 
numerous  encores  and  several  "re- 
Iquest”  songs. 

! Mr.  Hayes  was  In  good  voice  and 
It.  is  not  necessary  to  again  dissect 
lis  vocal  art  in  detail.  As  his  many 
idmirers  realize,  Mr.  Hayes  has  a far 
;rom  phenomenal  voice.  He  has  trou- 
Dle  when  he  forces  It,  and  his  fields 
)f  vocal  interpretation  are  therefore 
somewhat  limited.  But  his  genuine 
irtistry,  his  admirable  taste  and  skill 
n tone  spinning  were  never  more  In 
jvldence  than  they  were  last  night. 

Hyman  Rovinsky  Gives 
Piano  Recital 


.'latUmshlp  between  BAllh  «*d  Knufk 
wn.s  given  In  the  former'.s  A minor 
prelude  .niid  fugue.  IranMcrihed  lis 
Liszt,  and  the  latter's  ju-elude  fn-  u< 
and  variation.^.  tran.s(;rlbcd  by  Hamr. 
ihe  Kranek  mn.slc  being  played  Ih;i 
Hcothoven.  with  hl.s  G major  soiia- 
tine,  which  Von  Ruelow  used  to  play, 
w.'t.i  .grouped  with  Bartok's  six  new 


enei  oi  a common  Ideal 
Mr.  Lawrence's  accompan. 
playrd  with  consummate 
modcaty.  The  members  of  the 
quartet,  which  formed  a dlmreet 
background  for  the  "aplrltuaU,"  w 
Felix  Weir  and  Arthur  Boyd,  vlollm 
Hall  Johnson— who  aUo  figured  on  the 
program  as  composer— for  the  viola,  and 
Uounianliin  I)une((.s”  -"folk  tuiieii  .Marion  Cumbo,  cellist.  The  au(Jlen(n) 
with  a touch  of  Hungary" — and  S.itle  pac  ked  the  hall  and  the  sUge.  llstune.1 
Sonatlno  Buretmcratlque,"  with 


Hymnn  Rovinsky  gave  a recital  last 
night  i;'.  Aeojian  Hall,  presenting  “a 
rj/ano  pi-ogram  of  parallels,  hontrasts 
and  conceits”  as  the  hou.se  bill  stated,  j 
The  program  notes  were  by  Sigmund 
Spaeth.  Mr.  Rovinsky  is  a New  York 
player  of  high  artistic  purpose  and ' 
praiseworthy  accomplishment.  His  re- 
citals are  always  of  interest  for  the 
lover  of  piano  music.  He  evidently  ‘ 
felt  it  necessary  to  go  out  of  his  way 
in  search  of  novelty  last  night  for  his 
program  title  and  arrangement  of  | 
selections,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Spaeth’s  explanatory  notes  the  idea 
Was  worth  demonstration.  One  ex- 
tract read  thus;  "The  program  illus- 
trates the  futility  of  the  historical  or 
chronological  approach  to  music,  for  it 
knocks  down  all  the  barz’iers  of  time 
and  proves  that  Beethoven  and  Satie. 
Rameaus  and  Debussy  are  quite  ana- 
logous to  the  Colonel's  lady  and  Judy 
O'Grady.  Out  of  an  apparent  jumble 
of  mood.s.  styles  and  periods  there 
emerges  a thoroughly  logical  and  ex- 1 
ceedingly  fascinating  series  of  paral-  I 
lels,  contra.sts  and  conceits  with  the ! 
audience  automatically  appointed  I 
judge,  jury  and  plaintiff  all  In  one.  The 
defendant  i.s  music  itself,  on  trial  for ! 
its  limitations  and  its  idiosyncrasies, 
and  the  pianist,  as  attorney,  divides 
his  time  with  scrupulous  fairness  be- 
tween the  prosecution  and  the  de- 
fense." 

Contrasting  pieces  of  old  and  mod- 
ern France  were  Rameau’s  "Gavotte 
and  Variations”  and  Debu.ssy’s  "Hom- 
mage  a Rameau.”  Three  Chopin  prel-  1 
udes  were  followed  by  two  Casella  i 
“up  to  date  conceits,”  "Grazioso”  I 
i (“Hommage  a Chopin,"  his  E major  j 
: prelude)  and.  "Anti-Grazloso.”  The  re-  1 


and  Ills 

which  Mr.  Spaeth  nays  Is  a "bltingly  i 
clever  musical  juggling  of  Cloinentl,  | 
Puccini  and  even  the  gentle  Haydn.”  ; 
Liszt’s  "An  Bord  d’nne  Source”  and  1 
Ravel’s  "Jeaux  d’Kau"  were  T>alred,  ' 
and  so  were  laszt's  “Mephlsto  Waltz”  1 
and  Scrlablnes  “I'oemo  Satanique.”  ■ 
The  audience  evidently  found  Interest, 
or  at  least  a part  of  it  did,  in  trying 
to  trace  or  listen  for  "counterparts  In 
spirit  and  form  between  the  old  and 
the  new,”  or  in  looking  for  “conceits,” 
though  Ju.st  what  this  term  hero 
means  was  not  made  quite  clear.  Mr. 
Rovinsky’s  playing  lacked  somewhat 
in  firm  outlines  last  night,  but  he 
otherwise  did  much  in  setting  the 
music  forth  with  color  and  good  fin- 
ger work. 


Roland  Hayea  Sings. 

Not  many  singers  offer  programs  as 
. well  arranged  and  as  thoughtfully  Inter- 
preted as  that  given  by  Roland  H.ayes 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall,  The  opening 
aria’,  "Tali  e contanti  sono,"  was  the 
composition  of  the  11-year-old  Mozart, 
who  wrote  it  in  honor  of  the  Archbishop 
Sigismuncl  of  Sal.sburg.  There  was  a 
group  of  unfamiliar  songs  by  Hugo 
Wolf:  three  songs  by  Charles  Tomlin- 
son Griffes,  the  composer  whose  un- 
timely death  was  an  Irreparable  loss  to 
American  art,  and  finally  a group  of 
negro  spirituals  in  which  Mr.  Hayes 
was  accompanied,  by  William  Lawrence, 
the  excellent  musician  and  pianist,  and 
by  a string  quartet  of  colored  players. 

The  performance  of  Mozart's  music 
emphasizec?.  the  tenor’s  appreciation  of 
melodic  line  and  phrase,  his  careful  con- 
trol of  his  resources,  his  perception  of 
the  classic  style.  Mr.  Hayes  demon- 
strated these  things  by  means  of  a voice 
of  limited  range  and  sonority,  which,  as 
usual,  he  employed  with  admirable  mu- 
sicianship. The  aria  served  as  a vehicle 
for  the  singer’s  art  rather  than  as  emo- 
tional music.  What  more  could  be  ex- 
pected, even  from  an  eleven-year-old 
genius?  The  wonder  is  the  sure  sense  of 
form  and  the  intuitive  symmetry  of  the 
child  Mozart's  melodic  conception— qual- 
ities clearly  revealed  by  the  singer. 

Mr-  Hayes  deserved  special  commen- 
dation for  his  selection  of  the  songs  by 
Wolf.  Singers,  especially  those  who  ad- 
, dress  the  grea\  public  rather  than 
: selected  groups  of  music-lovers,  are  in- 
clined to  fight  shy  of  the  choicer  and 
lesser  known  of  Wolf’s  compositions. 
Mr.  Hayes  did  not  hesitate  to  sing 
'Benedeit  die  -feellge  Mutter,"  "Well  du 
zu  den  Blumen  Gehst,”  "Wer  sein 
hpldes  Lieb  verloren."  and  "Das  doch 
femalt  all  deine  Reize  waren.”  Each 
of  these  songs  is  a perfected  work  of 
art.  In  them,  although  they  lay  none 
too  well  for  his  voice,  Mr.  Hayes  con- 
veyed intimate  and  poignant  feeling 
across  the  footlights.  This  was  made 
possible  by  his  diction  and  bis  care- 
fully adjusted  scale  of  effects.  It  might 
not  have  been  expected  in  so  large  a 
hall,  and  it  was  by  so  much  mors  tri- 
bute to  the  artist. 

It  was  after  these  things,  however, 
that  Mr.  Hayes  came  fully  into  his  own 
from  the  standpoint  of  spontaneous  emo- 
tional expression.  He  began  with  some 
request  songs  that  he  had  been  urged 
to  add  to  the  program.  .Some  of  those 
songs  were  of  slight  value,  but  he  gave 
j ^em  significance.  Jensen's  "Murmuring 
I Zephyrs’^  may  easily  be  the  last  word  in 
' sentimentality.  With  Mr.  Hayes  it  be- 
came a thing  of  ethereal  beauty  arid 
j moonlight.  The  voice  grew  warmer  and 
freer  with  the  re,sponsive  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience.  The  singing  of  "Le  R6ve’’ 
from  Alassenet’s  "Manon,"  brought  the 
most  tumultuous  applause  of  the  eve- 
; ning,  and  indeed  there  are  few  who 
have  given  this  air  as  much  poetic  fe**l- 
j ing  and  refinement  as  Mr.  Hayes  be- 
stowed upon  it  The  songs  of  Griffes, 
lospecially  "Rose  of  the  Night”  and 
‘■The  Dreamy  Lake.”  testify  to  the 
keen  and  exotic  sense  of  beauty  pos- 
I sessed  by  this  rarely  gifted  and  unhsip- 
i pily  fated  composer.  The  sensuous  feel- 
^ jng  and  the  emotional  climax  of  the 
j "Rose  of  the  Night"  was  an  cnitstandlng 
moment  of  the  recital. 

Need  it  be  added  that  Mr.  Hayes  was 
supremely  successful  In  singing  the 
"spirituals"  and  the  secular  negro  song 
'Didn't  It  Rain?"  arranged  by  H.  'T. 
Burleigh?  He  sang  them  In  a manner 
thoroughly  characteristic,  not  refined 
out  of  all  the  resemblance  to  the  orig- 
inal : at  the  same  time  he  observed  a 
continence  and  restraint  In  expression 
which  gave  the  music  the  last  measure 
of  beauty  and  of  emotional  power.  This 
was  more  than  an  Idiomatic  inten>reta- 
tlon  of  negro  folk  airs.  The  perform- 
ance had  ^e  profound  and  mystical 
feeling  that  the  slave  songs  may  pos- 
sess—If  the  Interpreter  understands  them 
-a  splrutuality  and  pathos  given  them 
In  fact  as  well  as  name.  Thus  the  final 
group  was  not  merely  an  expected  item 
of  an  entertainment  It  was  rather  the 
contribution  of  a musician  and  artist 
whose  sincerity  and  fineness  of  feeling 
brought  two  races  together  in  the  pres- 


ROVINSKY  IN  A MUSIC  STUUT 

Pianist  Investigates  Some  Compos- 
ers In  Novel  Program. 

The  program  which  Hyman  Rovinsky 
presented  at  his  Aeolian  Hall  concert 
last  evennlg  was  ingenious  and  well 
played.  His  Intention  wa.s  to  discover  to 
the  audience  the  analogies  and  coinci- 
dences In  the  works  of  widely  separated 
composers.  Thus,  the  severely  clear  ut- 
terance of  Rameau  was  placed  in  direct 
juxtaposition  to  the  confusid  mentality 
of  Ddbussy,  and  yet  someShlng  of  the 
original  grain  could  be  discerned  In 
both.  Three  short  preludes  by  Chopin 
' were  followed  by  two  contrasts  by  Ca- 
sella„  and  nothing  could  have  better 
illustrated  the  singular  grace  of  the  first 
than  the  modern  savagery  of  the  latter’s 
I "Antl-Grazloeo.”  A real,  not  an  ap- 
parent. contact  was  found  In  a prelude, 
fugue  and  variation  by  Franck  and  a 
prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach,  the  one 
transcribed  by  Harold  Bauer,  the  other 
by  Liszt.  C6sar  Franck  Is  a great  com- 
poser, but  Bach  Is  a greater.  Mr.  Ro- 
vinsky reached  the  high-watqr  mark  of 
his  talent  In  this  group  and  was  recalled 
several  times. 

Then'the  pianist  continued  his  inves- 
tigation and  experiments:  he  placed  six 
Rumanian  dances  by  Bartok  between 
Beethoven's  Sonatlne  In  G major  and 
Eric  Satie’s  Sonatlne  Bureauoratique. 
There  was  an  apparent  relation  between 
the  moderate  movements  of  Beethoven 
and  the  andante  movement  of  Satie. 
Otherwise  they  differed  considerably. 
Bartok's  six  Rumanian  dances,  played 
for  the  first  time,  were  short.  Interest- 
ing and  attractive  dance  rythms,  based 
on  traditional  folk  airs  and  with  a Slav- 
Oriental  coloring. 

In  his  fourth  group  Mr.  Rovinsky  strove 
to  show  the  divergent  treatment  of  the 
same  subjects  by  different  composers. 
Liszt's  "Aubord  d'une  Source"  was 
coupled  with  Ravel’s  "Jeiix  d’eau." 
The  former  composer's  "Mephlsto 
Waltz"  preceded  Scriabirae’s  “Poeme 
Satanique.”  Other  times,  other  man- 
ners. It  Is  possible  that  Liszt  was  too 
successful  as  a piano  virtuoso  ever  to 
penetrate  to  the  depths  of  artistic  pain.- 
His  Mephlsto  is  a polite,  civilized  ver- 
sion of  Scriablne’s  Satan.  To  make 
things  more  complete,  Mr.  Rovlnsky’a 
program  notes  had  been  written  by  Sig- 
mund Spaeth. 


Botton'  Symphony  Orehesfba, 

This  writer,  reviewing  the  concert 
I given  by  the  Beston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra last  Thursday  night  in  this  city  and 
failing  to  examine  a proof,  was  made  to 
say  of  the  performances  that  they  were 
of  "surprising  merit.”  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  ''surprising.”  He  meant  to  say 
"surpassing."  The  performances  were  1 
of  surpassing  merit,  but  that  did  not 
take  the  commentator  by  surprise.  The 
way  had  been  prepared  and  such  per- 
formances had  been  drawing  nearer  for 
two  seasons.  Mr.  Monteux,  before  Mr. 
Koussevit.sky,  found  much  to  do  in  the  , 
musical  reorganization  of  the  Boston ' 
ymphony  and  a return.  j 

Mr.  Koussevitsky,  when  he  arrived  in  ' 
Boston,  found  things  still  to  be  done—  I 
mong  them  the  infusing  of  fresh  blood  , 
nto  the  orchestra-  The  fresh  blood  Is  ' 
elt  in  the  playing  this  season.  There 
s a more  vital  response  to  the  wishes 
f a brilliant  and  temperamental  leader, 
'he  playing  has  vividness,  precision  and 
‘electricity.  The  tone  has  not  only  body : 

It  glows  and  shimmers.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Is  again  In  the  position  where 

tt  has  very  few  rivals,  and  their  num- 
ler  Is  rapidly  diminishing. 

The  performances  yesterday  showed 
that  the  demonstration  of  Thursday 
night  was  not  a flash  In  the  pan,  but 
an  enduring  accomplishment.  The 
writer  could  not  hear  the  performance 
of  the  Brahms  Symphony,  which  he  had 
heard  Mr.  Koussevitsky  play  some 
weeks  previous  in  Boston.  In  a truly 
heroic  spirit.  He  heard  the  first  half . 
of  the  program,  consisting  entirely  of 
Russian  compositions.  It  concluded  the . 
symphonic  picture,  “From  the  Apoca-  i 
lypse,”  and  "Kikimora."  an  instru- 1 
mental  folk-tale  by  Lladoff ; also  the ' 
'Tsar  Saltan,"  suite  from  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  opera.  These  compositions, 
of  a gorgeous  and  fantastical  character, 
lerved  as  the  program  of  Thursday 

served  to  display  to  the  utmost  the! 
capacities  of  the  orchestra. 

The  music  of  Lladoff  for  the  Apoca- 1 
lypse  could  hardly  be  called  apocalypti- 
cal. and  one  can  only  woniler  why  any 
composer  pretends  to  such  things.  It  jUi 
music  of  dramatic  or  melo-dramaUeJ 
tone,  scenic  In  character  and  nbt  chearfi 
! or  in.'-incere.  It  was  superbly  playea-f 
j ''Kiklniora”  has  no  more  substancel 
; than  Laidoff’s  “Baba-yaga."  It  is  on(/ 

■ or  his  excursions  Into  Russian  folk-j 
' lore  and  has  charm,  of  an  ephemera  1 


03  there  evident  profouna 
of  invention  in  Rimsity  s 
the  suite  from  “Tsar  Saltan, 
•^re  is  Inexhaustible  ingenuity. 
„..nVss  and  imagination  in  the  in- 
strumentation. T,_„~ 

It  is  not  enough,  in  order  to  know 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  the  master  of  orches- 
tvil  effect,  to  be  acquainted  with  only 
■lis  most  popular  achievements.  ',?ohe- 
herazade.”  the  “Spanish  Caprice  the 
■ Antar"  symphony-less  “^ture  .and 
more  original  in  certain  P^es  than 


^ throbbing  beauties  of  th^^rchesfra- 
r^tributed  the  next  selection,  which  was  lli.at:  f'on  were  brought  out  with  more  mel- 

But  it  was  a very  good 


. was  llnat: 

most  gorgeously  colorful  stiite  from  the  | lo'"’Ties.s. 
opera. 


)rg<?ousiy  coioriui  auue  irum  tiir;  n.  «,  very  gooa 

T.sar  Saltan,  ’ a work  that  impose.sl  P^’o^entatlon  of  the  masterpiece,  which 

remslns  


a severe  test  upon  an  orche.stra  with  it.s 
frequent  climaxes  (and  terrific  blasts  of 
sound  thai  threaten  the  very  rafters.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  kept  every  drop  of  the  color 
and,' all  the  melodic  pattern  as  well,  and 
one  had  an  excellent  illustration  in  this 
number  of  just  how  far  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual players  and  the  ensemble  of  the 


more  original  in  certain  pages  tnan  uie  vidual  players  and  the  ensemme  ot  uie 
'^^~V"'°re°terd^^^^  orohestra  has  progressed  recently, 

pages.  _i  , u:„  T oc-f  tb<»rp  wprft  TCmissflvitzkv 


■ piCVif,  W1 

remains  a masterpiece  despite  the  un- 
ceasing industry  of  composers  during 
thp  last  fifty-seven  years. 

Children's  Orchestra  Stirs 

Heckscher  Theater  Audience 

At  the  theater  of  the  Heckscher 
Foundation  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
Soston  orohestra  has  progressed  recently.  Children’s  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
?hfn1ope.r«olhef  doVr'o^^  Last  season,  there  were  Koussevitzky  of"  a series  o'f  con^X 

h.^use,  and  out  tumblea  an  immense  concei'ts  that  left  nothing  to  be  asked  and  astic  and  deeply  interested  audience  of 
.lowing  mass  of  jewels  of  ^ others  that  were  frankly  disappointing;  «H  ages.  Mr.  Strassner  deserves  con- 

;L"V"nd.e?irhrmormod?^^^^^^^  he  took  over  an  orchestra  which  Pierre  aSy"worre"d°=e»^ 

■ -mi^rsynlXnf  Monteux  had  started  on  the  up-grade,  and  youthful  and  more  or  less  restless 

a orosran®  and  if  played  as  played  re-,  judging  by  Saturday’s  performance,  it  is  material, 
i cen’lv  by  Mr.  Koussevitsky  in  Boston  flj.mly  fixed  now  at  the  top.  The  band  consists  of  players  of  both 

' was'  given  a votable  Interpretation:  but.  R^hma  wioed  out  whatever  doubt  ranging,  it  would  seem  from  ten 

, The  earlier  part  of  the  program  alone  The  Brahms  wipea  out  wnaievei  aouor  contains  a sur- 

1 would  have  sufficed  fora  memorable  ex-  of  that  fact  there  might  have  remained  in  prigjng  number  of  instruments; 

; hifc'tion  of  tonal  magic  and  virtuosity  *■ - 


Koussevitzky  Puts 
His  Own  Ideas  Into 
Brahms  Symphony 

Boston  Conductor  at  First 
Matinee  in  Carnegie  Hall 
Wins  Friends  by  Indepen- 
dence in  Interpretations 

Yesterday’s  first  Boston  Symphony 
matinee  of  the  current  season  at  Car- 
negie  Hall  was  made  noteworthy  by 
Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  conducting  oi 
Brahms’s  C minor  Syipphony,  m w-hich 
he  had  not  before  been  heard  here. 

Mr.  'Koussevitzky  has  his  own  ideas 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  this 
symphony,  as  it  is  right  that  he  should 
hkve  If  he  chooses  to  speed  up  or 
slacken  the  pace  of  the  music  in  places 
where  it  had  not  occurred  to  Brahms 
to  indicate  such  alterations  of  tempi, 
he  does  so.  If  he  chooses  to  readjust 
Brahms’s  crchestral  color  scheme,  he 
I does  so.  And  other  modifications  that 
' evidently  seem  good  to  him  he  puts 
, franklv  into  effect. 

1 Doubtless  there  were  stern  sym- 
phonic detectives  who  followed  Mr. 

' Koussevitzky’s  performance  w’lth  a 
. metronome,  stop  watch  and,  flashlight; 
and  doubtless,  if  they  were  academi- 
cally winded,  they  were  not  wholly 
content.  But  there  were  others  in  Car- 
negie Hall  who  relished  this  strongly  in- 
^ dividualized  reading.  They  liked  Mr. 

; Koussevitzky's  sensitive  phrasing  at 
the  end  of  the  Andante,  w’hich  was 
poetic  w'ithout  being  sentimental.  They 
' liked  his  impressive  conception  of  the  i 
slov/  introduction  to  the  Finale;  they 
were  grateful  to  him  for  giving  due 
weight  and  gravity  to  the  magnificent 
chorale  passage  in  the  coda  (even 


chorale  passage  in  me  euua  Kothner C^rl  semeKei 

though  his  tempo  here  was  not  in  ac- I ^avid 

t- Ahnvo  nil-.  A Vle'hi  Watchman Arnold  Gabor 


cordance  with  the  score).  Above  all»  . 
they  liked  Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  version  1 
of  the  symphony  because  it  was  un-  i 
trammeled  and  alive.  Not  all  of  this 
conductor’s  floutings  of  tradition  are  ^ 
persuasive;  but  on  this  occasion  his  | 
indifferenec  to  the  rules  made  many 
' friends  for  him.  Their  testimony  of 
approval  at  the  close  of  the  perform- 
^ ance  was  unmistakable. 

The  other  numbers  on  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky’s program  were  all  Russian, 
all  familiar,  and  all  inconsequential. 
They  consisted  of  Liadov’s  pretentious- 
ly trivial  “Fragment  From  the  Apoca- 
lypse” (played  hero  by  Damrosch  three 
years  ago);  the  same  composer's 
amiably  grotesque  fairy  tale,  "Kiki- 
mora”; and  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  suite 
from  his  opera,  “The  Tale  of  Czar 

Saltan.”  

liusion  syniplionj  at  Carnegie'  HaU 

q .,.  ‘:usiian.K  had  their  innings  at  the 
sa  -•  aU'dony  Orchestra  program  in 
; a’urday  afternoon,  the 
. . ' ; liderit  and  hi;:  master  de.iglrt- 

^ 1 audl  -iKC  up  to  time  for  the 

“::;mon'y,  when  -Mr.  Koussevitzky^ 
.-.*.h'd  ■-  I’.rahm;,  giving  the  hirst, 

i,;,  h'-  r-'-ad  roldy  and  which  was  played 

.idmirably. 

aiftd!.,.’  in  two  moods  opened  the  after- 
. ,..n  ■li»  firt  con.po.siiion  being  a fi’ag- 
.ent  ' orn  d'o  Iftrge  work  of  his  later' 
e.-. - ,’h.:  ,v.po' alypse,”  whk  h did  not 
.u.'oeed  in  being  .-n  apocalyptic  as  his 
vnter  hoped  it  woMd  be.  although  it  has 
- stirring  moment,-  md  was  played  iMh 
- eat  mlrit.  Thi.s  was  follow,  d by  a beA. 

-.own  = o opo  iition  of  his,  “Kikimora, 
properly  called  a “fairy  folk  tale,”  an  a 
, .o  rning  ok'ce  done  in  a manner  that 
va.s  a ( -rdit  to  both  conductor  and 
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prising  number  of  instruments;  four- 
teen first  violins,  fourteen  seconds, 
five  ’cellos,  two  violas,  two  bass  viols, 
three  flutes,  clarionets,  French  horn, 
piccola,  oboe  and  drums.  The  tone  is 
necessarily  a trifle  stringy,  but  at 
times,  particularly  in  the  Brahms 
Hungarian  dance,  a remarkably  rhyth- 
mic resonance  was  attained. 

The  program  was  simple  and  famil- 
iar, consisting  of  selections  from  El- 
gar, Brahms,  Handel,  Boieldieu,  Verdi, 
and  as  a popular  concession,  one  of 
Sousa’s  marches.  Two  young  soloists, 
flute,  Frances  Blaisdell,  and  violin, 
David  Novisk,  especially  pleased  the 
audience.  m.  'w. 

Katherine  Bacon  Scores 
In  Aeolian  Hall  Recital 

Musical  Artist  in  Only  New  York 
Piano  Appearance  This  Season 
Shows  Technical  Ability 

Katherine  Bacon,  who  was  _ neard 
earlier  in  the  month  at  Carnegie  Hall 
as  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  in  the 
appearance  awarded  her  as  a Stadium 
audition  winner,  gave  her  only  New 
York  piano  recital  this  season  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  with  a 
conservative  list  of  numbers,  three 
Bach  preludes  and  fugues  preceding 
Brahms’s  F minor  sonata,  Op.  B.  A 
Chopin  ballade,  two  Rachmaninoff 
preludes,  Harold  Bauer’s  arrangements 
of  two  eighteenth  century  tunes  and 
two  Liszt  numbers  completed  the 
printed  program. 

Notable  technical  ability  and  fleet- 
ness of  fingers,  familiar  characteristics 
of  Miss  Bacon’s  playing,  were  again  to 
be  noticed  yesterday;  expressive  effec- 
tiveness as  well,  to  a vaiy'ing  extent. 
Her  Bach  numbers  might,  it  sometimes 
seemed,  be  the  opening  group  of  any 
technically  qualified  but  not  exception- 
al recitalist,  but  she  dealt  with  the 
Brahms  sonata  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Shading  and  expression  were  in  i 
evidence.  Sometimes,  in  the  first 
movement.  Miss  Bacon’s  fortissimos 
gave  an  impression  of  striving  for 
depth  and  impressiveness  rather  than 
achieving  it;  at  other  times  this  seemed 
nearly  or  completely  achieved.  A sing- 
ing tone  and  delicacy  of  shading  made 
the  second  movement  most  pleasing; 
the  finale  was  reported  to  be  one  of 

„ I the  best  parts  of  the  recital. 

The  first  of  the  .season’s  perform-  I Miss  Bacon  fared  well  in  Chopin, 
ine  " which  i Rachmaninoff  and  Bauer.  Liszts 

ances  of  Die  Mei.s.er.  ‘S  . ^ “Feux  Follets”  was  marked  by  tech- 

took  place  ;at  the  Metropolitan  up  ^ nical  brilliance,  likewise  the  Mephisto 
Hou.se  on  Saturday  afternoon,  had  cer-  j but  one  or  two  louder  passages 

tain  conspicuous  points  of  excellence,  ggemed  slightly  labored.  This  ended 
Perhaps  the  foremost  was  the  singing  the  list,  but  Miss  Bacon  was  called 
of  the  finale  of  the  second  act,  which  j back  for  more, 
brought  out— the  musical  features  of  1 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
In  Concert  at  Carnegie  Hall 

Mr.  Koussevjtzky’s  program  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Car- 
negie Hall  Saturday  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  suite 
^rom  the  opera  “Tsar  Saltan,"  two 
compositions  'by  Liadev,  including  a 
fragment  of  the  Apocalypse,  op.  Od 
and  the  fairy  folk  tale.  “Kikinora,” 
and  the  monumental  first  symphony 
of  Brahms.  , 

Tho  Russian  numbers  were  charm- 
ingly played,  of  course,  but  intere.st 
was  centered  in  Mr.  Kous.sevitzky’s 
interpretation  of  Brahms.  It  was  ob- 
viously not  one  to  which  stai.l 
Brahmins  are  accustomed  and  cosn- 
mingled  with  fervent  applause  were 
a number  of  dissenting  murmurs.  The 
first  movement  was  conducted  quite 
in  accord  with  conservative  custom. 
But  commencing  with  the  second 
movement  the  Boston  conductor  grad- 
ually developed  an  extensive  range  of 
lempi,  an  elasticity  of  rhythm,  that 
mounted  through  a crescendo  that  ac- 
cumulated an  immense  store  of  emo- 
tional force  and  burst  with  dramatic.; 
and  tempestuous  empnasis  in  the 
Climax  of  the  last  movement.  It  was 
a thrilling  stroke  and  a strangely  in- 
di\tdual  reading  that  achieved  its  pur- 
pose. 

Season’s  First  “Melsterslnger.” 

DIE  MEISTERSINGEK  VON  NUERNBERG, 
lyric  comedy  in  three  cast  and  four 
scenes.  German  text  and  music  by  ^cn- 
ard  Wagner.  At  the  Metropolitafc  Opera 

Ev^.^.  .Elisabeth  Rethberg 

Magdalene 

Walter  von  Stolzlng Rudolph  Laubertthal 

Hans  Sacha. Clarence  WhltehlU 

Beckraesser Gustav  fachuetzendort 

Pnaner  Paul  Bender 

K?.ttneV. .'.  . .Cgrl  Schlegel 

-r-v rionffTfi  Meaner 


A Night  Watchman'. '. . . . .Arnold  Gabor  ^ 
Master  Singers— Max  Bloch,  Angelo  Haaa,  , 
Max  Altglass.  Giordano  Paltrlnieri.  F red-  I 
erlck  Vajda.  Paolo  Ananlan,  James  Woiie,  f 
William  Gustafson.  , 5 

Conductor— Artur  Bodanzky.  | 


ma 


.ter,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  con- 


Uhe  score  clearly  and  with  the  1-riN  , 

I liant  spirit  necessary  to  a vitalizatlou  | 
i of  the'  moonlit  coda  of  the  act,  one  | 

' of  the  most  ineffably  beautiful  pages 
in  all  music  lyric  drama.  The  fi^ie# 
Italian  hand  of  fiiullio  Setti  was  never 
reveA-lcd  in  brighter  light. 

The  forthcoming  principals  were  Mr. 
.Whitehll!  ,in  his  admirable  impersona- 
tion of  linns  Sachs.  Air.  Sc^iuetzen- 
■dorf  as  Ihe  malicious  Bcckmcsser. 
Mr.  Meader  as  the  volatile  David  and  j 
S Marlon  Tel va'  as  Magdalena,  Opera- j 
I goers  are  all  indebted  to  Miss  Telva  I 
for  making  Mapdaicna  a woman  young  , 
enough  to  he  loved  by  David  v’ith  aji 
affection  not  exclusively  filial. 

Miss  Rethberg  is  a correct  Dva,  but 
the  role  is  not  one  which  brings  out 
the  best  qualities  of  her  art.  Mr. 
Laubenthal  is  also  correct  as  the 
young  Franconia  kn'ght,  hut  the 
maker  of  the,  trial  song  and  the 
prize  lied  was  surely  more  romantic. 
Mr.  Bender  as  Poyncr  and  Mr.  Schlegel 
as  Kothner  were  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted,  and  the 
orchestra  played  as  if  It  took  pleas- 
ure in  its  task.  On  the  whole,  hofv- 
ever,  there  have  been  performances 
of  “Die  Mei.ster.singer”  in  which  the 


Week-End  Concerts  and  Recitals 
The  program  of  the  Hart  House  String 
Quartet  of  Toronto.  Saturday  evening,  in 
Aeolian  Hall  was  at  least  varied.  This  seri- 
ous and  well-co-ordinated  group  commenced 
with  Debussy’s  G minor  Quartet,  Opus  10. 
in  which  the  pellucid  andantino  immedi- 
ately following  a plucked-string  move- 
ment well  shows  the  astonishing  elastic 
strength  inherent  to  his  forms  of  ^beauty, 
that  seem  so  frail.  This  gem,  probably 
with  intention,  was  followed  by  Bartok's 
Quartet,  No.  1,  Opus  7,  that  has  at  least  the 
educational  value  of  the  horrible  ex- 
ample. For  while  Debussy,  with  a sinu- 
ous elegance,  evades  and  adapts  formulas 
that  have  become  obsolete,  and  while 
Strauss  simiily  lifts  them  out  of  his  way 
the  shoal  ot  fol^wers  of  the  new  school 
of  musical  thought  have  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  riding  over  accepted  principles  or 
skidding  around  them. 

The  first  violin  was  left  sawing  away  on 
one  note  for  a period  that  seemed  endles.<, 
while  his  three  collaborators  developed 
innumerable  variations  of  radio  static  for 
no  assignable  reason  except  the  surmise 
that  Bartok’s  skidding  facilities  had  broken 
down. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY 
AT  MECCA  AUDITORIOM 

A prn-rani  r. f ' yiud.i.-rt  Ruslc  -I'leaziirt 
And  L*np!*?a  sni.  L,‘*  i"  *•*'*» /■  ltd 
Vo'ic  kymph'.by  '.imliestra.  V.'altsr’ 
loscii  condactine.  '’acl  Kocizru'l:',  ■ toltal*. 
soloist. 

- THE  PROGRAM 
Memories  of  toy  Childhood, 

tJIiaries  Mar-:n  I.soff.er 
(Bite  In  a Russian  Vfilare 

Motion, 

(ai  On  the  Ra ils-"t’acific  cni’’.  .Honeciief 

''bj  Ttiroearh  the  -Ur. 

j By  an  older  »in-dern  cori-u-.iso- 

- I'lve  Orchr.rtral  Pieces s 

j Sonata  for  Ciarin.t  and  tlassoo  - . . . lAjuleno 
! tBxcrrPls  I'rorr.  fionr'a  for  t'vo  claiirets 
I and  Sonata  tor  eia‘  '.net  ato;  ’'jat.eoot..', 

I Concerto  fo  ■ VlcUn  and  Orchestra. 

Pr.jkol  eP" 

I Iiance?. 

fa.t  R.effiiint  kt -a' ins'Kv 

i th*  Nu.S'rh-N'u.t'-'.. -Tan.re . , . Paul  H’ndemitn 
i tr‘  'Valtr....By  an  older  modern  oomposet 

Mr.  Damrosch  Talks,  Plays  and 
I Conducts 

That  wise,  benign  and  tvitty  musi- 
cian. Walter  Damrosch,  held  the  close 
attention  of  an  audience  that  entirely 
filled  the  new  Mecca  Auditorium  yes- 
terday afternoon.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Symphony  Society,  Mr.- 
Damrosch  played  a program  of  mod- 
ern music  advertised  as  pleasant  and 
unpleasan!  and  Paul  Kochansk!  played 
the  new  Prokofflef  violin  concerto. 
But  it  was  really  Mr.  Damrosch  in 
the  role  of  lecturer  who  carried  away 
the  honors  of  the  afternoon.  Music 
Is  supposed  to  begin  -where  speech 
leaves  off.  but  yesterday  it  seemed  to 
I be  the  other  way  around.  When  Mr. 
Damrosch  stopped  speaking  the  or- 
chestra began,  but  with  the  exception 
of  two  pieces  that  were  mysteriously 
billed  as  works  of  ‘wo  “older  mod- 
ern compo.sers”  there  was  no  music. 

•^\Tr.  Damrosch  held  fortii  on  the 
subject  of  ultra-modern  music.  In 
the  kindlie.st  manner  In  the  world, 
with  no  show  of  passion,  nfilhoul  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  any  prejudice  of 
his  own  for  or  against  the  present 
musical  output,  he  told  about  the 
evolution  of  music,  how  musical  forms 
came  into  existence  and  how  o^' 
those  forms  which  were  born  of  a real 
necessity  ever  survived.  He  pointed 
out  how  Beethoven  scandalized  his 
contemporaries  by  using  three  trom- 
bones in  the  finale  of  the  fifth  sym- 
phony, a very  revolutionary  proce- 
dure at  that  time,  and  how  Beethoven 
in  so  doing  had  no  intention  of  shock- 
ing people,  but  employed  the  trom- 
, bones  simply  because  that  particular 
part  of  his  symphony  imperatively 
demanded  their  use.  It  was  the  same 
with  all  the  other  innovations  with 
which  composers  had  startled  the 
world  .since  musical  history  first 
began.  If  the  innovations  had  a 
reason  in  back  of  them  they  almost 
• always  survived  and  became  the  nor- 
mal procedure  of  the  succeeding  era, 
and  if  they  were  thrust  on  music 
from  without  they  eventually  died  of 
what  Mr.  Damro.sch,  appropriating 
the  late  President  Cleveland's  mem- 
orable pliiase,  called  “innocuous 
desuetude.”  “Therefore,’  cautioned 
Mr.  Damrosch,  “the  present  outbreak 
of  music  of  a sort  which  to  roc  at 
least  seems  incomprehensible,  really 
needn’t  worry  anybody,  because  if  it 
Is  a sincere  expression  of  wliat  this 
age  actually  feels  all  our  opposition 
won’t  hurt  it  a bit;  and  if  it  Isn't 
such  ^an  expression,  it  will  surely  die 
of  itself." 

Mr.  Damrosch  began  with  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler’s  "Memories  of  My 
[Childhood,’’  which  he  had  introduced 
at  a concert  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
followed  it  with  Honegger’s  musical 
and  sent  Zabclle  Aram,  a .soprano,  to 
Aeolian  Hall.  She  sang  an  extensive 
portrait  of  a modern  locomotive, 
"Pacific  ”31,”  wltji  which  Mr.  Dam- | 
rosch  sought  to  illustrate  the  ex-  I 
presslon  In  music  of  motion.  Then 
came  a little  surprise,  for  the  second 
piece  ill  this  illustration  was  set 
down  •.n  the  program,  “through  the 
air"  by  . n oiler  .nodern  composer, 
and  there  had  been  much  speculation 
just  what  modernls'  the  unnamed 
composer  would  turn  out  to  be. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Damrosch  and  hi.s 
men  swung  Into  the  “Ride  of  the 
Valkyries”  of  Wagner  to  the  jumuee- 
meni  and  delight  of  himself  and  the 
audience.  Nothing  could  1 v«T  been 
shrewder,  for  in  the  llghr  o{  Wag- 
ner’s melodic  ride  the  photographic 
Iron  and  steel  of  Honegsrer.s’  loconao- 


ah’^nnlmaslha 

,nkln;  of  nic^Hl. 

. then  on  Mr.  Damrasch  did 
(tis  talkm£,  and  the  sp4rlfs  of 
lienee  began  to  sink  lower  and 
■er^  he  led  hi.i  men  through  three 
the  flve  oreheatral  pieces  of  Schoen- 
_ the  flri.t  movement  from  a eon- 
for  two  clarinets  by  Poulenc,  one 
the  Parisian  Six:  the  new  violin 
,„-TtO  of  Prokofflet  and/two  dancc.s 
Stravinsky  and  Hindemith.  At  the 
Mr.  Damrosch  repeated  his 
and  the  "waUz  by  an  older  mod- 
composer,”  though  I couldn’t  stay 
hear  it.  must  have  turned  out  to 
the  "Blue  Panubc”  of  Johann 
,us.=.  The  violin  concerto,  con- 
to  cxpesctatlon.  provde  a mild 
Innocuous  and  ' harmless  piece 
(d  not  (he  bogy  wo  had  all  eg- 
4^ted;  and  ^^r.  Koohan.skl  was  In 
form  and  played  it  well.  T pre- 
tome, But  there  was  altogether  too 
ntiEh  playing  at  the  concert  and  not 
■feongh  talking.  Mr.  Damrosch  in  his 
Jlual  capacity  yesterday  was  a delight 
Uid  did  more  to  ridicule  the  preten- 
^ons  of  the  music  he  played  than  the 
activity  of  the  I,eague  of  Composers 
til  a year. 


B.t  OI.IN  UOWNE.S. 


oflldlv.  sherSPRIVE^  nn  ea^enw. 
hnlf  circus  qiiali^ which  requires  Imdlg' 
In:.;  on  and  charity  on  the  part  of  Uio 
II;  - m 

Tlic  sincerity  of  Schllnberg  Is  felt  In 
1h-  Ihr.-c  of  the  ■Plvo  Orchc.-itral 

I’lc'ccs”  that  were  played.  The  first  of 
these  l.H  of  u nlghtm.-irl.sh  haw.  the  »oc- 
ond,  "The  Changing  Chord,”  hu.-<  an 
elusive  ;ind  fluctuating  beauty.  "The 
Past"  left  us  cold.  The  flr.st  movement 
of  I’oulenc’s  Koiiat.a  was  more  dreary 
foolishness,  and  the  concc*rto  of  I’ro- 
kofleff.  though  admirably  played  by  Mr. 
Koohanski,  wa.s  dlsapiHdntlng.  Did  wo 
not  know  other  niusle  of  l^rokofleff.  as 
for  Instance  the  work.  "Sc-pt,  lls  sont 
sept,”  for  chorus,  solod.st  and  orchestra, 
we  would  take  him.  judged  by  the  music 
heard  yesterday,  h.s  a nincompoop.  The 
music  Is  cither  sln))>le  to  the  point  of 
conventionality  or  it  rides  to  death  a 
rhythmic  niotlvo  which  does  not  become 
fruitful  in  development.  I’rokofleff  has 
written  not  only  better  works,  but  bel- 
ter concertos. 

The  hour  was  late  when  this  compo- 
sition came  to  an  end.  Otherwise  it 
would  no  doubt  ■ have  been  enlivening, 
after  the  labored  "Ragtime”  of  Stravin- 
sky, and  the  iiiodern  speed  and  dis.so- 
nance  of  Hindymllh’s  dance,  first  played 
hero.  It  memoiy  serves,  by  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  to 
have  listened  Ip  the  enchanting  waltz  of 
Strauss.  But  It  was  time  to  go.  When 
we  left  the  audience  was  hanging  on 
Mr.  Damrosch’s  evei-y  word.  Evidently, 
it  felt  the  afternoon  was  one  of  equal 
education  amj  entertainment. 


New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A program  of  music  “pleasant  and  un- 
'Pleasant"  was  given  by  Waiter  Dam- 
rosch  and  the  New  York  S.vmphony  Or- 
efcestra  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mecca 
Auditorium.  The  occasion  was  partly  a 
•OBoert  and  partly  a'  lecture  delivered 
In  Mr.  Dnmroscli's  characteristic  man- 
ner, on  modern  music  and  its  tendencies. 
There  were  musical  comparisons. 
Charles  Martin  Loeffler’s,  "Memories  of 
My  Childhood,"  a symphonic  jx)em  of 
beautiful  thoughts,  was  followed  by  the 
now  famous  locomotive  piece  of  Honeg- 
Sfir-"Paclfic  231."  The  program  pub- 
lished a prefix,  "On  the  Ralls."  This  was 
followed  with  a woilv  "by  an  older  mod- 
ern composer,”  unnamed,  but  hinted  at 
in  its  character.  "Through  the  Air." 
"Through  the  Air”  proved  to  be  Wag- 
Valkyries.”  Three  of 
w,-  Orchestral  Pieces”  of  Schon- 
l^rg  followed  ; then  a first  movement  of 
I clarinets  of  Poulenc; 

I I rokofieff  s concerto  in  D major  for  vio- 
lln  and  orchestra,  played  by  Paul 
<’ances,  Stravin- 
"x-nLv,  Hindemith’s 

Jy  nsch-N  uschi,  and  a waltz,  by  an 
anonymous  "older  modern  composer," 
performance  to  be  the 
Strau.%  of  the  Blue  Danube/' 

In  mti  knows  how  to  say  much 

m little,  and  to  be  entertaining.  He 
-poke  of  young  composers  of  every  age 
nothing  to  say,  and 
busied  themselves  imitating  details  of 
the  works  of  greater  men.  while  entirely 
mi.ssing  the  spirit  responsible  for  great- 
ncK.s  On  the  other  hand,  said  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch, all  of  the  great  composers  set 
the  ear.  taxed  Its 
erthftle  credulity,  employed  new  har- 
moi.ie,.  new  Instruments,  and  what  not, 
found  they  needed  them, 
human  ear  is  accommodating. 

Is  like  the  back  of  a donkey;  if 
pK^pain  r ^ enough  it  becomes  insensible 

“■^Ir.  Damrosch  traced  the  evolution 
^‘atonism  to  chromati- 
“ Magner’s  "Tristan”  prelude, 
tonce  to  polytonallsm,  suggested  by 
^bussy,  practiced,  often  to  absurd  ex- 
^ young  moderns.  In  the  sonata 

1 f/P'cPC  the  tw,o  Clarinets  played  , 
different  keys  ' 

^Is  made  Mr.  Damrosch  feel  aa  if  the 
buttonholed  him  and  ^ 
TOtfd  that  two  and  two  made  five.” 

It  seemed  useless  to  remonstrate.  The 
“I  shrieking,  "I  tell  you.  two 

you  say,  "Yes. 
‘^0  f'^o  do  make 
^^^rosch  had  endeavored  to 
^i^nt  certain  .striking  tendencies  on 
^Pi<*gram,  but  only  novelties  by  com- 
fhe  technic  of 
. j f^erhaps,  by  courtesy,  Poulenc 
Wnc  under  this  heading. 

Invited  to  decide  for  ' 
IgWf  the  value  of  the  music  .submitted 
reviewers  are  accorded  the 
privilege.  Mi-,  laieffler’s  tone  poem 
been  discussed  by  The  Times,  and 
•a  not  be  described  here.  It  is  in 
ate  reminiscent  vein,  full  of  poetic 

from  ' 

remaikable  ‘Pagan  Poem"  recently  ; 
wd  by  Mr.  Gebhard.  Mr.  Honegger’s  i 
one  of  the  musical  tidbits  of  a ■ ' 
son  J>sp.  stands  re-examination  very 
Bfi  y , Honegger  in  hl.s  best  vein 
gtn  his  cha:-acteristic  vitality,  laughter 
*'^®."^P’^nship,  when  he  chooses  to 
pio,'"  It.  as  a composer. 

■_IB  a piece  of  masterly  writing— mas- 
T m Its  development,  its  coherency 
ihe  fact  that  with  all  its  mechanism 
rcmain  .Joyousness  and  spontane- 
the  expression.  Nor,  did  this  music 
fcr  :too  much  by  the  "Ride  of  the 
‘»-nc3"  which  followed  it— a ride  in 
the  horses  of  the  Valkyries  are 
to  be  heavy-footed,  to  put  it 


•>ir.  Dainroscli  Talk.s,  but  Mr.  Kou.s- 
.sevitzky  Conducts 

rjpHE  League  of  Composers’  concert  this 
week  end  differed  vitally  from  the 
Mew  Y’ork  S.vmphony  concert  in  that  the 
first  organization  braved  the  snickering 
and  produced  some  genuine  music,  while 
Mr.  Damrosch  catered  to  the  snickering 
and  played  very  little  music. 

Mr.  Damro.sch  took  it  upon  himself  to 
’^ture  on  the  works  of  the  ultra -moderns, 
and,  after  sprinkling  his  talk  with  a few 
witticisms  demonstrated  the  priciples  of 
polytonality  and  atonaltiy.  Then,  carefully 
making  the  gesture  of  impartial  judgment 
and  pointing  out  that  for  all  he  knew  these 
modern  compositions  might  become  great 
and  standard  works  of  art,  he  proceeded  to 
play  them  in  a wooden,  unthoughtful  and 
unimaginatiye  manner — a manner  which 
if  applied  to  Beethoven  himself  would 
leave  the  master’s  music  meaningless.  . 

To  illustrate  Honegger’s  work,  Mr. 
Damrosch  played  “Pacific  231”  and  demon- 
strated that  though  he  understood  the 
simpler  effort  to  portray  the  laborious, 
giant  breath  of  a locomotive  and  Its  su- 
perficial rhythm  he  either  did  not  under- 
istand  or  did  not  care  to  bring  out  the 
sharp,  jarring,  overwhelming  rhythm  the 
work  develops.  Last  year  Mr.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky  conducted  the  Boston  Orchestra 
in  the  same  work,  and  Honegger’s  concep- 
tion of  relentless,  mechanical  cruelty 
istood  out  alive  and  vital. 

A,^  though  to  prove  his  lagk,  Mr. 
Damrosch  then  played  for  contrast  a work 
of  “an  older  modern  composer”  designed 
to  show  the  pupils  in  the  audience  that 
I motion  could  be  expressed  just  as  well  in 
a more  conservative  medium — and  what 
do  you  think  it  was?  Wagner’s  "Ride  of 
the  Valkyries!”  One  might  just  as  well 
point  to  Corot  to  prove  that  he  could 
paint  gardens  as  well  as  Monet — but  the 
gesture  would  be  pointless. 

Honegger  was  represented  on  Mr. 
Kouesevltzky’s  program  at  the  League  of 
Composers  Saturday  by  a concertino  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  with  Mr.  Jesus 
Sanroma  at  the  piano.  This  work,  played 
subtly  and  conducted  with  finesse,  illus- 
trated a newer  development  in  the  com- 
poser which  takes  him  away  from  heavier, 
slowly  thoughtful  cornjiosition  to  the 
lighter  satirical  vein  of  “The  Six.”  He 
uses  a banal,  simply  melodic  figure  on  the 
piano  'knd  embroiders  it  with  a hee-haw- 
ing, almost  lewd  orchestration  in  the  jazz 
idiom. 

Prokofleff  was  represented  on  both 
programs  with  equal  futility.  Mr.  Paul 
Kochanskl  displayed  some  Manual  fire- 
works as  the  soloist  for  this  composer’s 
Concerto  In  D at  Mr.  Damrosch’s  concert, 
but  the  work  seemed  just  as  vague  and 
tpcklng  in  vibrancj'  as  his  Quintet  on  the 
l.eague’.s  pr  -gram. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  program  included  also 
a new  SInfonietta  by  Alexandre  Tan.sman 
in  the  usual  polyphonic  Idiom.  The  first 
two  movement.s.  an  .Allegro  and  Scherzo, 
had  very  little  to  say.  The  Xolturno  be- 


rSyiTiphony  Society  Presents  an  Educational 
, Prognram  at  M;ecca  Temple. 

* I I I.  !■■  ■ . - I 

By  w.  J.  HI  !:nderson. 

^-•1  the  great  Sura  entitled  “Yjh  Sin”  which  the  prophet  called 
'he  “heart  of  the  Koran”  Mahomet  wrote:  “Let  not  their 
speech  grieve  thee;  we  know  \/v'hat  the.v  hide  and  what  they 
bring  to  light.”  This  might  hi  we  floated  mi.stily  in  the  mind 
in  Mecca  Temple  yesterday  a ifternoon  when  the  Symphony 
Society  gave  an  educational  eWeert  elucidated  by  remarks 
from  Walter  Damrosch.  The  2 subject  of ' the  lesson  was 
“Modern  Music,  Pleasant  and  IJ  npleasant.” 

LoefUer’s  "Memories  of  My  Child-  | fiot  wait  for  tlio  end  of  Mr.  Cop. 

land’s  compo.sitlon.  What  we  did  hear 
■was  better  than  the  Imported  rubbl.sh. 

There  were  a "SInfonietta”  by  Alex-  | 
ander  Tansman.  a concertino  for  piano  ' 
and  orchestra  by  the  redoubtable  Ar- 
thur  Honegger  with  Jesus  Sanroma  at  ! 
tlio  piano:  a quintet  by  Prokofleff,  and  I 
the  other  things  already  mentioned. 
Mr.  Kou.ssevltzky,  specially  engaged  | 
for  this  festival,  led  a section  of  the 
Boston  orchestra  through  the  dust 
'heap.s.  Mr.  Tansman  is  a widely  ao- 
vertised  Pole.  Europe  talks  learnedly 
about  him.  His  "SInfonietta"  would 
never  have  been  performed  ea-st  of 
York  Harbor  if  it  had  been  written  by 
an  American. 

Honeggor’.s  concertino  trotted  out 
all  the.  juggiei-’s  tricks  of  the  woul-1- 
bo  progro.ssive.s.  The  piano  began 
with  a bit  of  bab.v  prattle,  wliich  other 
instruments  afterward  repeated.  Sud- 
den c-ontrast.s  of  liar.sli  polytonal  di.->- 
.sonance.s,  having  no  relation  to  any- 
thing else 'in  the  composition  nor  to 
each  other,  and  obscene  jazz  utter- 
ances by  a trombone  or  trumpets,  but 
■ especially  tlie  former,  provided  the 
shocks  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
new  aesthetic  uplift.  The  degradation 
of  the  once  sacred  trombone  is  one 
of  the  mo.st  signal  achievements  of 
the  new  schqoi  of  composition.  But  if 
there  were  musical  ideas  one  could 
forgive  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  in- 
stant Mr.  Honegger  interrupted  nls 
efforts  to  transfoi-m  a, small  orchestra 
i into  an  instrumental  n^onkey  house  .’-lO 


hood,”  which  apparently  was  spent 
between  going  to  church  and  singing 
~Ay  ouchnem,”  opened  Iho  program 
After  the  Introductory  discourse  of  the 
conductor.  Then  came  two  pieces  il- 
lu.strating  motion.  The  program  set 
£ferth  Honegger’s  "Pacific  231”  and 
'^I'hrough  the  Air”  by  "an  older  jnod- 
ern  composer.”  Tire  aviators  proved 
to  be  the  Valkyr.s.  Three  of  Mr. 
Schoenberg'.s  inconsequential  "Eive 
Pieces  for  Orchestra”  followed.  'I’hese 
were  greatly  aided  by  the  preliminary 
exhibition  of  the  Symphony  Society’s 
Chinese  gong,  which  exudes  more 
music  from  one  stroke  than  there  is 
In  the  whole  Schoenberg  series.  Mr. 
Damrosch  produced  the  gong  as  an 
Illustrator  of  fundamentals  and  over- 
tone^. 

The  first  movement  of  a sonata  for 
two  clarinets  by  Poulenc  was  given 
to  show  the.  art  of  uTiting  in  two  keys 
at  once.  Mr.  Damrosch  omitted  to 
State  that  if  Poulenc  iiad  tried  to 
write  for  only  one  clarinet  euery  one 
viould  have  discovered  that  he  needed 
two.  The  lecturer  should  have  qiioted 
to  the  audience  the  line  above  taken 
from  the  Koran.  Paul  Kochanskl 
played  the  Prokofleff  concerto  once  j 
again  and  the  final  group  consisted  of  I 
three  dances — Stravinsky’s  “Ra^lme,”  | 
Hindemith’s  "Nusch-Nuschl  Dances” 
^nd  a waltz  by  "an  older  modern 
composer.”  Of  course  it  was  “The 
Beautiful  Blue  Danube" — a real  dance, 
j not  a marionette  quadrille,  nor  a cheap 
Russian  bear  masquerading  as  a silver 
I fox  trot. 

Mr.  Damrosch  talked  kindly  to  hi.s 
audience  and  did  some  keyboard  illus- 
trating. He  sounded  the  depths  of 
his  subject  when  he  said  that  the 
progress  in  harmonic  development  was 
Inevitable  and  a logical  movement  in 
musical  art.  He  went  to  the  bottom 
a,gatn  when  he  declared  that  some 
of  the  modernists  were  mep  of  crea- 
tive mind  and  that  what  they  created 
ardused  only  the/same  type  of  hostility 
as  every’  other  forw^ard  step  in  music 
had  aroused  since  the  art  began. 

His  most  suggestive  assertion  was 
that  mere  Imitators  of  the  creativj 
men  had  produced  only  the  idioms 
of  thg  new  art.  They  comiiosed  in 
two  keys  at  once  and  even  harmon- 
ized in  different  planes,  and  nothing 
more.  Mr.  Damrosch  had  already 
[Shown  how  the  trick  was  done  by 
[playing  two  common  melodies  on  a 
piano,  one  with  his  right  liand  and 
the  other  with  his  left,  and  again 
by  transposing  one  half  a lone  and 
then  playing  them  together  again. 

■When  Stravinsky  doe.s  this.  It  is 
Stravinsky.  AVhen  Poulenc  dees  it  It  is 
something  ■which  is  American  .slang 
jand  sounds  a little  like  the  composer’s 
name.  The  audience  manifestly  en- 
joyed the  Illustrated  lecture.  Mr. 
Damrosch  always  talks  well.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  orate  in  Mecca  Temple. 
/Nor  It  Is  easy  to  make  an  orchestra 
play  with  -perfect  balance  and  clarity. 


' exposed  his  utter  want  of  musical  in- 
vention. 

Mr.  Prokofleff  is  another  of  the 
latest  crop  of  celebrities.  The  quintet 
which  unmasked  him  on  Saturday 
evening  is  unworthy  of  description. 
Like  Honegger  he  has  only  his  tricks 
I The  modernist  mo\  ement  has  produceil 
I some  music  of  native  origln.ality  and 
force,  minsic  which  will  live  for  a time. 
The  stuff  heard  Saturday  evening  was 
a collection  of  spasmodic  efforts  to  be 
original  b.v  men  devoid  of  ideas. 
Henry  Eichheim’s  “A  ‘'hincse  Legend” 
j is  worth  a whole  library  of  sneh 
[music.  Wc  .shall  wait  to  hear  about 
Mr.  Kousse\  itzky’s  production  of  tin 
. American  work  in  Paris  or  a per- 
forma,ncc  of  it  by  the  famous  inter- 
national organization  which  bolls  i 
Waipnr.gis  ni.ght  once  a year. 

The  newest  ; :i.-»  before  whom 
Europe  bows  hav  feet  of  clay  ami 
very  poor  clay  at  that.  They  know 
the  methods  of  the  modernists,  bu' 
thex-  have  nothing  to  say.  tVliy  should 
their  inane  prattle  be  broadc.a.st  in  a 
town  already  infested  by  too  many 
noises? 


gan  to  develop  an  exotic-  tf.emo  aiul  ;i 
strange,  heavy  perfume-laden  mood  and 
then  was  frittered  away.  The  final  l-'nguc 
and  Toccata  revealed  a rather  garish  and 
cheap  theme  that  grew  into  a brilliant 
design  which  seemed  to  require  a larger  ' 
orchestra  for  its  full  effect. 

A .series  of  songs  by  Ravel  to  poems  of 
Maliarme  were  sung  delicately,  poignantly 
land  with  competent  phrasing  by  .'  -laia 
Dormont. 

The  finale  of  the  League’s  concert  was 
"Music  for  the  Theatre”  by  Adron  Cop- 
land, a young  American  for  whose  work 
Mr.  Damrosfh  has  already  graciously  and 
superiorly  apologized  In  public.  Far  from 
being  ultra  modern,  thi.s  composition  seems 
to  revert  to  an  impressionist  mood,  al- 
though it  continues  the  polytonal  tradi- 
tion. If  the  work  becomes  famous,  an  en- 
tirely po.ssiblc  development,  it  will  be  due 
to  the  remarkable  sense  of  the  glamour, 


Tn  the  midst  of  the  lamentable 
piffle  which  constituted  the  "enter- 
tainment” offered  by  the  League  of 
Composers  ih  the  Town  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday night  there  was  ojje  piece  of 
music.  Miss  Marla  Dormont  .sang 
Ravel’s  "Trols  Pomes.”  The  Second, 
bearing  the  title  "Placet  futile,”  is  a 
beautiful  song,  fragile  but  exquisite 
In  melodic  harmonics  te.xturo  and 
throbbing  with  poetic  feeling.  The 
other  txvo  are  machine  made  and 
vapid. 

"With  the  exception  of  a modernist 
fox  trot,  which  was  the  second  move- 
ment of  Aaron  Copland's  "Music  for 
the  Theater,”  the  last  number  on  the 
program,  there  was  nothing  to  com- 
mand  flve  minutes’  consideration  from  -w  ^ the  theatre, 

any  serious  lover  of  music.  We  did  ****  ■tfinent  burlesque  and  the  Intense  color 
A - — :j.  ■ . . 


^ CONTKALIO’S UNE  FROGRAM 


nd  dance  ana  munua  n.  coiuams;  ;w  ■ 
these  all  have  the  smell  of  the  theatre,  Us 
foolish  eagerness  and  its  vitality.  Mr. 
Copland  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 
most  melodic  orchestration  at  times — nor 
does  he  balk  at  the  blaring  trumpets  of 
the  "Burlesque"’  and  the  “Prologue.” 

Certainly  Mr.  Copland’s  versatility  here 
should  begin  to  mane  Mr.  Damrosch  sus- 
pect that  he  is  not  explaining  the  bite,  the 
stinging,  acid  life  of  modern  music  by  re- 
peating •■polytohal,  atonal,  polytonal. 
atonal." 

For  purposes  of  record  the  New  York 
Symphony  also  played  Schoenberg’s 
“Five  Orchestral  Pieces,”  Poulenc’s 
"Clarinet  Sonata,”  Stravinsky's  "Rag- 
time,” Hindemuth’s  “Nusch-Nuschi  Tanze,” 
Loeffler’s  "Memories  of  My  Childhood” 
and,  for  some  strange,  weird  reason, 
Strauss’"  "Blue  Danube"  waltz. 


Former  Church  Choir 
i Singer  Gives  Recital 


Miss  Marie  Morrisey  gave  a song 
recital  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall  with; 
Richard  Hageman  as  the  accompanist.! 
This  artist  was  formerly  known  herd 
as  a recital  and  church  choir  singer. 
She  now  lives  in  Chicago.  A large 
banner  hung  from  several  bo.xes  on 
one  side  of  the  hall  bearing  the  in- 
signia of  the  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Society. 
This  note'  of  decoration  was  in  mem- 
ory of  Mi.ss  Morrisey’s  school  days  at 
the  Girls  High  in  Brooklyn,  and  .sev- 
eral of  her  former  associates  there 
occupied  the  aforesaid  boxes. 

Miss  Morrisey  offered  a program  of 
much  taste  in  .selection,  composed  of 
old  Italian  airs,  German  lieder,  French 
songs  and  an  American  group,  includ- 
ing Hageman’s  "Chri.st  Went  Up  Into 
the  HiU.s.”  Her  delivery  seemed  to 
afford  pl^sure.  Her  voice,  de.signated 
“contralto”  on  the  program,  is  rather 
a mezzo-contralto.  It  seemed  yester- 
day as  though  imperfect  placement 
had  now  led  to  a vocal  quality  too  fre- 
quently without  fullness  and  re^;o- 
nance.  Her  knowledge  of  certain  mat- 
ter.s  of  .style,  especially  in  the  old  airs, 
was  indis-putably  correct.  She  showed 
much  taste  and  phrased  well.  In  such 
songs  as  Strauss’s  “Cacaelie”  her  limi- 
tations of  voice  were  considerably 
notable. -but  in  an  encore  given  after 
the  German  group— the  charming 
light  .song  to  a Chopin  waltz — her  de- 
liverj-  had  altogether  much  charm  of 
mood. 


Mme.  Morrisey  Gives  Wide  Range 
of  Songs  With  Dramatic  Effect. 
Marie  Morrisey,  a mezzo-contralto., 
gave  a song  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
teSrday  afternoon.  In  the  audience  was 
a contingent  from  the  Brooklyn  High 
School  for  Girls,  whose  Phi  Beta  Sigma 
pennon  hung  from  the  baldony.  Mme. 
Morrisey,  who  is  best  known  in  Chicago 
and  the  neighboring  territJry,  presented 
a well  selected  program  y^lch  she  sang 
with  considerable  dramatic  effect.  There 
•were  Italian  songs  irorf  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  nineteen#!,  among  them 
a i-eii  ana  a Palsiello.  These  numbers  | 
written  with  due  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  voice,  were  among  the 
best  offerings  of  the  afternoon. 

A fine  group  in  the  German  language 
gave  the  singer  in  emotional  outlet. 
The  tone,  however,  was  lacking  in 
resonance  and  depth.  French  modern 
composers  were  represented  by  Rhen6- 
Baton,  sad  but  tuneful ; Moret,  who 

I successfully  imitated  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury pastoral ; Duparc,  with  a remarka- 
ble descriptive  tone  picture,  and  Salnt- 
Saens,  a.s  modern  as  any  of  the  fore- 
going. The  modern  Americans  included 
Hageman’s  "Christ  Went  Up  Into  the 
Hills,”  Hadley’s  "My  True  Love”  and 
Carpenter’s  Serenade. 

Mme.  Morrisey  was  encored  after 
every  group.  Richard  Hageman  played 
the  accomnanimeiits. 

Three  Orchestral  Concerts 

Given  at  Carnegie  Hall 


Julian  Huarte;  wmae  v-wo  wongs 
drigal  Espanol”  ahd  "Cubande”  were! 
in  the  group.  - Otherwise  Edoardo 
Angliimclli  was  the  piano  accompan- 
i.st  and  he  contributed  further  several 
group.s  of  solos.  The  singer  was  at 
her  best,  perhap.s  in  her  nsttive  song.s, 
although  certarin  instincts  of  .spirit 
and  accentuation  were  well  placed  in 
her  singing  of  such  numibers  as  Bizet’s 
"OUvre  Ton  Coeiir.”  The  flutist  was 
Frederico  di  Salle.  i 


The  Rivoli  Orchestra 
In  Noonday  Concert 


Dr.  Hugo  Riesenfeld  and  his  sym- 
phony orchestra  at  the  Rivoli  Theater 
yesterday  provided  an  interesting  pro- 
gram for  their  regular  Sunday  noon- 
day concert.  Tschaikowsky’s  "Pa- 
ih'Mc”  symphony  got"  a hearing,  or 
at  least  a part  of  it  did,  and  in  two 
c.-'iitrasting  movements  bringing  la- 
ment and  a scherzo  march.  This  was' 
the  third  time  that  the  tragic  music 
had  been  played  in  New  York  andi 
Brooklj-n— ’oy  the  Boston  Orchestra — 
during  +he  short  period  of  Ihcj 
Thanksgiving  holiday.  Milton  Feher 
and  I.ouis  Kaufman,  both  good  vio- 
lin;-is,  were  the  soloists  in  a rarely 
heard  flm  nt  and  melodioua  "Sym- 
phonie  Concertente”  by  the  French 
Delphin  Alard,  1815-1888.  This  se- 
lection made  a very  pleasing  Impres- 
H >n.  Other  works  for  the  orchestra 
ali.ne  were  Ethelbert  Kevin’s  "Slum- 
l)er  Song.  ” .MacDowell’s  "To  a Wild 
Ttoso,"  Liszt’s  first  rhapsody  and  a 
group  of  pieces  illustrating  dance 
riivthm.s.  Three  eharrrring  j)ieces  were 
the  min.iet  from  Massenet’s  “.Manon,” 
'd  leg’s  ’’Y-irweglan  Dance,”  German’s 
"Shepherd’s  Dance.”  a polonaise  by 
Chopin  and  the  "Emperor  Waltz”  of 
Johann  Strauss.  Dr.  Riesenfeld’s 
orchestra  plays  with  rhythmic  excel- 
lenci  and  tonai  brilliance.  It  can  still 
gain  'n  elasticity  and  finesse.  The 
r '-7C  audience  was  generally  enthusi- 
aatia 


Of  the  three  orchestral  concerts 
given  on  Saturday  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
two  were  by  home  orchestras,  playing 
to  sold  out  houses.  In  the  forenoon 
the  New  York  Symphony  gave  its 
legular  children’s  concert  with  a pro- 
gram illustrating  the  brass  wind  in- 
struments— trumpets,  trombones,  bass 
tubas,  horns.  In  turn,  Mr,  Damrosch 
had  the  solo  player  of  each  class  come 
to  .the  front  of  the  stage  and  show 
just  what  his  instrument  can  do.  It 
,was  really  like  having  four  soloists  on 
one  program,  and  the  children  were 
quick  and  alive  to  the  beautiful  art  of 
each  player. 

Mr.  Damrosch  sp,oke  of  the  trumpet 
as  the  call  of  triumph,  as  in  the 
“Leonore”  No.  3 overture  of  Beq- 
thoven,  and  that  this  master  had  used 
It  in  his  fifth,  sixth  "Pastoral,”  in  the 
thunder  storm — and  ninth  symphon- 
ies. He  told  about  the  brilliant  trom- 
bone, which  is  of  two  kinds,  “lip 
pressure"  and  "valve”  trombone,  the 
latter  being  in  general  use  in  Italy, 
and  he  said  the  bass  tuba  at  is  which 
speaks  for  the  “Siegfried”  dragon 
Mr.  Damro.sch  said  the  walls  of 
Jerico  are  ^aid  to  have  trembled  from 
the  blast  of  trumpets.  bu»  that  he 
believed  it  was  from  the  bla.st  of  bass”^ 
tubas. 

After  Mr.  Sidow  showed  what  the 
deepest  bass  notes  of  the  tuBa  really 
sound  like,  Mr.  Damrosch  said,  "Now 
just  imagine  the  result  against  the 
Woolworth  Building  of  the  notes  from' 

lineup  of  bass  tubas!”  The  French 
born,  called  "French”  beca’Jse  Prance 
added  the  valves  whereby,  for  in- 
stance, a chromatic  scale  can’  be 
played  on  the  instrument,  had  two 
illustrative  excerpts,  played  by  the 
orchestra  and  taken  from  Tschal- 
kovsky’.s  fifth  symphony  and  Weber's 
"Der  Freischuetz.”  Illustrating  the 
br.aas  choir  came,  as  the  opening 
number,  the  “Triumphal  March” 
from  "Aida.” 

In  the  evening,  following  the  Bos- 
tonians in  the  afternoon,  the  Phil- 
harmonic, under  INIr.  Mengelberg’a 
baton,  gave  its  fourth  stuefents’  con- 
cert with  a program  of  familiar  music 
from  the  society’s  repertoire.  The 
.selections  were  Brahms’s  "Academic’’ 
overture,  the  andante  from  Mahler’s 
second  symphony,  Tschaikovsky's 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  fantasy  and  the 
some  master’s  fifth  symphony; ^ 

Armenian  Soprano  in  Recital.  | 

Mi.ss  Zabelle  Aaram,  Armenian  so- ! 
prano,  gave  her  anual  program  in  i 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night,  with  k largo  I 
number  of  Armenians  in  the  audience,  j 
She  gave  Greek  and  Armenian  folk 
songs,  Mozart’s  "Vol  che  Sapete”  air, 
the  mad  scene  from  "Lucia”  with 
flute  obbligato,  English  and  French 
lyrics  and  a group  of  Spanish  song.s 
sung  In  costume.  The  Spanish  songs 
were  accompanied  by  the  composer, 


The  League  of  Composers 

Tlic  League  of  Composers  took  ad-  ' 
vantage  of  Mr.  Serge  Koussevitzky’s . 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra’s  i 
pre,sence  in  town  by  staging  last  night 
the  first  of  its  evening  comedies  at 
Town  Hall,  with  the  eminent  conduc- 
tor and  a specially  picked  contingent 
of  his  men  as  dramatis  personae. 

The  new  business  of  the  evening 
began  with  a sinfonietta  by  Alexandre 
Tansman  for  a double  quintet  of  wind 
and  string  instruments,  piano, 
trumpet,  two  trombones,  kettle  drums 
and  other  percussion  Instrument.^.  This 
Tansman  is  the  same  young  Polish 
composer  whose  "Sorcerers’  Dance” 
Mr.  Mengelberg  played  last  week  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert. 

The  difference  between  the  "Sorcer- 
ers’ Dance”  and  the  sinfonietta 
turned  out  to  be  simply  the  difference 
between  a full  orchestra  and  a small 
one.  In  fact,  the  difference  between 
the  Tansman  work  and  the  rest  of 
last  night's  program,  which  espoused 
compo.sitions  by  Honegger,  Prokofleft, 
Ravel  and  Aaron  Copland,  was  hardly 
perceptible,  and  if  the  league  had  for- 
gotten to  print  programs  the  audience 
might  easily  have  concluded  that  the 
entire  concert,  witli#  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Ravel  piece,  had  been 
written  hr'  one  man. 

This  work  of  Ravel’.s,  a setting  of 
three  poems  of  Mallai-me  for  soprano  j 
and  string  quartet,  two  clarinets,  t-wo  : 
flutes  and  harp,  is  unmistakably  Ra-  j 
vcllsh  In  manner,  but  it  bears  very  lit-  ; 
tie  artistic  relation  to  the  Frenchman’s  ' 
string  quartet.  "Mother  Goose  Suite’’  j 
or  "La  iraisc.”  The  voice  Intones  at  | 
intervals  and  the  orchestra  contributes  | 
the  customary  effects,  but  the  com- 


po.sttion  didn’t  seem  to  get  anywhere. 
These  poems,  I imagine,  -n-ould  sound  a 
great  deal  better  if  there  were  no 
mu.sical  .setting  at  all. 

Mr.  Rothier,  the  French  bas.so  of 
tlie  JTetropolltan.  who  recited  the  nar- 
rative portions  of  Honneger’s  "Le  Roi 
David”  at  the  Friends  of  Music  concert 
recently,  ought  to  have  been  engaged 
last  night  to  speak  the  Mallarme 
stanzas. 

I should  like  very  much  to  describe 
each  of  the  compositions  on  last 
night's  program  in  detail,  but  even 
with  the  aid  of  program  notes  I can’t, 
for  the  life  of  me.  remember  •which 
was  which.  There  were  several  trom- 
bone slides  in  one  of  the  pieces,  at 
which  the  audience  laughed  as  if  they 
hadn’t  heard  trombone  slides  since  the 
beginning  of  jazz  in  the  old  Negro 
joints  (V  Sixth  Avenue  many  years 
before  the  war.  "VVas  It  In  the  Tans- 
man Sinfonietta  or  the  Prokofieff 
Quintet? 

Mr.  K:ousse^■1^zky  conducted  the 
changing  Instrumental  combinations 
with  much  skill  and  great  relish.  He 
has  been,  it  is  rumored,  a great  cham- 
pion of  the  -new  music  in  Paris  and 
has  assisted  at  the  birth  of  much  of 
it.  Last  night  he  smiled  as  he  con- 
dneted.  and  seemed  to  bo  in  on  some- 
thing that  the  rest  of  us  didn’t  know. 
If  ho  did  know  what  it  was  all  about, 
it  would  have  been  an  act  of  kindness 
to  preface  his  interpretations  with  a 
few  spoken  words  to  the  audience.  As 
it  was.  the  many  serious  souls  ■who 
rushed  to  the  league's  concert  like 
desert  travelers  In  search  of  an  oasis 
found,  last  night,  the  usual  mirage. 


Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  j 
Give  Favorite  Program 

Distinguished  Audience  Hears 
Final  Concert;  Another  Tour 
Already  Planned 

yesterdav*s  late  editions) 
^ the  Steinway  auditorium  last  eve- 
ning a distinguished  audience,  which 
included  many  well  known  musicians, 

1 .1  J.U ..  i-Via  aoA.dnn's  concerts 


by  the  Fisk  Jubilee  SYngeraf. 
gram  was  made  up  of  favorite  tram- 
bers, . including,  of  course,  Burleigh’l 
“Deep  River,”  “Shout  All  Over  GoiPf 
Heaven”  and  “Swing  Low,  Sweet. 
Chariot.”  There  were  three  group* 
given  over  to  these  and  other  of  their 
inimitably  sung  “epirituals,”  and  one 
which  contained  pleasing,  but  intrin- 
sically less  effective,  selections  from 
Rhodes,  La  Forge,  Johnson  and  Jarvis. 

These  singers — four  men  and  a 
Woman  contralto — project  with  a mel- 
low, smooth,  peculiarly  moving  har- 
mo»y,  all  the  traditional  pathos,  senti- 
ment, aspiration  and  chilcf-like  faith  of 
their  race  at  the  time  when  these  songs 
were  born  out  of  their  yearning  for! 
freedom.  The  sincerity  of  emotion] 
with  which  they  sing  is  always  deeply 
impressive. 

After  this  concert  they  will  make 
another  tour  abroad.  M.  W. 


' STARS  HAIL  CENTENARY 
OF  ITALIAN  OPERA 


Jeritza  Among  Singers  on  Gala 
Program  Celebrating  the 
Garcias*  Advent  in  1825. 


Three  generations  after  the  famous 
Garcias  brought  Italian  opera  to  New 
York,  and  three  miles  north,  as  the 
town  has  grown  from  the  old  Park  The- 
atre near  the  City  Hall,  this  season’s 
greatest  crush  at  the  Metropolitan  Oi>era 
House  celebrated  last  night  a centennial 
of  America’s  first  "foreign  language” 
performance  of  Rossini’s  ”11  B.arbierc  di 
Siviglia.”  The  work  had  been  written 
for  Manuel  Garcia,  the  elder,  as  Alma' 
viva,  at  Naples  in  1810.  Within  tliree 
years  it  had  reached  old  Manhattan  in 
English,  as  “The  Barber  of  Seville.”  By 
that  easier  name,  but  In  its  original 
tongue,  it  held  the  boards  Into  a neti^ 
century. 

The  Garcias  were,  with  two  notable^ 
exceptions,  not  a long-lived  family 
Marie,  the  17-year-old  Rosina  of  182.5, 
who  became  here  Mme.  Mallbran,  diet 
abroad  before  she  was  30.  Manuel, 
the  younger,  who  was  the  modest  Figart 
of  the  troupe,  retired  early;  but  he  sur- 
vived to  be  the  teacher  of  Jenny  Line 
and  Mathilde  Marches!,  and  had  passei 
a century’s  span  when  he  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1906.  Pauline,  a baby  when  the 
family  came  here,  long  taught  In  Paris 
as  Mme,  Vlardot-Garcia. 

It  was  Figaro’s  air  from  Rossini’s 
classic  comedy  that  marked  the  memo- 
rial character  of  last  evening’s  huge 
Metropolitan  program,  with  the  help  of 
the  accomplished  Mr.  De  Luca  in  Gar- 
cia’s r61e  and  Mr.  Papi  at  the  baton. 
One  other  opera  of  the  eleven  that  the 
Garcias  had  sung  here  was  represented 
in  the  little  overture  to  “La  Ceneren- 
tola,”  midway  in  the  bill,  w’nile  at  the 
start  there  was  Rossini’s  most  la.stin 
mufical  favorite,  the  overture  of  "Wil- 
liam Tell.” 

For  the  rest.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  gela 
testimony  was  as  ixilyglot  a.s  Manvel 
Garcia’s  own  stage  works,  which  had 
numbered  no  fewer  than  seventeen  in 
his  native  Spanish,  nineteen  In  Italian 
and  seven  In  French.  France  was  in  the 
running  last  night,  with  Gounod’s 
•’RomSo  et  Juliette”  duet,  sung  by  Borl 
and  Johnson,  and  the  "Faust”  trio,  by 
Alda.  Tokatyan  and  Mardones,  both  led 
by  Hasselmans,  and  Berlioz’s  "Rakoezy 
March.”  conducted  by  Bamboschek. 

Mme.  Jeritza  was  star  of  the  eve- 
ning’s second  half  In  the  "Adieu, 
Forets.”  from  Tchaikovsky’s  "Jeanne 
d’Arc.”  There  were  airs  from  "Die 
Walkuere”  for  Bender  and  "Der  Frei- 
schuetz” for  Mme.  Rethberg.  From  the 
Italian  were  the  "Forza  del  Destino” 
duet  by-  JIartinelll  .md  Danise,  a trio  of 
Verdi’s  "I  Lombardi”  by  Ponselle.  Gigli 
and  Mardones:  Miss  Ponselle’s  solo  air 
from  "Ernani.”  Mr.  Gigli’s  from”Marta” 
and  the  first  scene  from  "La  Boheme.” 
with  Mme.  Alda  and  Mr.  MartinelU. 
There  were,  as  the  program  added, 
"positively  no  encores." 

The  great  theatre’s  4,100  capacity  was 
early  filled,  and  demands  for  program 
souvenirs  exhausted  that  actual  number 
printed  long  before  the  crowd  got  in- 
■■'ide.  At  the  gallery  doors  in  Fortieth 
Street,  the  waiting  line  just  before  8:30 
was  the  biggest  this  year.  The  Broad- 
way'"queque”  at  higher  rates  reached 
around  Thirty-ninth  Street  to  Seventh 

venue,  where  the  lines  met. 

The  usual  police  and  fire  guards  were 
able  to  keep  the  orderly  throng  within 
legal  limits  of  admission.  At  a ?o  scale 
prices  the  house  receipts  were  about 

iO.nOO,  from  which  it  was  unders',.ord 
v.ould  come  some  of  the  Metropolitan's 
annual  gifts  to  operatic  charities  abreau. 


Talented  Cellist  Attracts  | 
l-And  Holds  Large  Audience  | 

Maurice  Brown,  a New  York  celll-*!!, . 
of  Russian  parentage,  gave  a recital  in  ' 
Town  • Hall  yesterday.  This  young  | 
player  has  not  only  musical  ambition. 
He  is  at  present  a student  at  the  Col-  • 
umbia  Law  School.  He  is  a taienli’d  , 


,rhyt 

whfcl^ttracis  aoi  liolda 
ah’  aC&BO«r  Oi»  couUi  m>t  have 
6Tanfl*rtd  tUe'wllo  yesterday  for  be- 
ts? on  unlnteroetlng  Inatrumcnt  and 
without  drawins  power  at  the  box 
ofllce  unless  handled  by  an  artist  of 
renown.  The  audlenco  w'as  large  and 
b.  was  composed  of  evident  mustc- 
lovers. 

Mr.  Brown  played  for  his  second 
mimher  ICugen  d'Albert.s's  concerto. 
Nol  a great  work,  there  are  enjoyable 
l..:.-isages  In  the  .score;  and  the  pla/er’s 
performance  of  the  music  showed -skill 
in  bravura,  musical  Insight  and  tech- 
nical ability,  generally.  delightful 
piece  wa.s  an  Iptermezzo  of  Gmna- 
dos  arranged  diy  Gasado.  .\inong 
other  .seloelions  seldom  heard  were  a 
mazurka  by  Klengel  and  a scherzo 
fey  Reinecke.  Bach's  G major  suite. 
N'o.  1.  was  in  the  list  and  well  played 
by  iff.  Brown.  The  recital  opened 
v'ith  Boccherini's  A 'major  sonata 
end  closed  w*ith  Brucl.'s  "Kol  Nldrce. 
and  Popper's  "Kfrentanz.’'  Harry 
Kaufman  was  at  the  ipl^no  and  gave 
his  cu.stomary  efilcient  support  to  the 
solo  player. 

pVudience  Storms  Pianist 
fter  Regular  Program 


with  pose,  dahe*  «nd  gesture  and,  lUcF 
M isB  KntoTB,  repeated  one  number  and 
was  vainly  urged  to  repeat  his  "Fir* 
Dimue." 

Madeleine  Marshall  Simon,  pianist, 
provided  the  music  for  both  oencers 
and  opened  the  entertainment  by 
Kavel's  Sonutine. 

At  Aeolian  Hall  Zabello  Aram,  an 
Armenian  soprano  who  has  been  heard 
here  before,  offered  songs  in  Italian, 
trench  and  English,  a Greek  and  two 
Armenian  folksongs,  the  Mad^  Scene 
from  "Lucia”  and  a closing  Spani  h 
group  sung  in  costume.  For  the  Mad 
Scene,  in  which  Frederico  dl  Salle 
played  the  pacemaking  flute,  her  tones 
did  not,  except  in  a high  note  or  two, 
lack  volume,  but  wete  often  hampered 
by  a rather  metallic  timbre,  Julian 
Huartc,  two  of  whose  songs  appeared 
in  the  Spanish  group,  accompanied  that 
part  of  the  program;  elsewhere  the 
accompanist  was  Edoardo  Mino  Anghi- 
nelli,  who  also  gave  piano  solos  by 
Liszt,  Chopin  and  himself. 


[Maier  and  Pattison  in  Coi. 

Artists  Give  'Pleasing  Rendition  of  Program 
. n for  Two  Pianos  at  Aeolian  Hall.  j 

^ ; 

• l l't'v  By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Guy  Maidr  and  I^ee  Patti.son  gave  one  of  their  inimitable 
concerts  of  music  for  two  pianos  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening. 
It  is  not  the  least  difficult  of  their  undertakings  to  arrange  a 
good  program  of  such  music,  but  the  list  of  this  particular 
concert  was  pleasing  and  varied.  It  began  ■with  a soneta  in  B 
flat  by  Muzio  Clementi.  This  is  the  sonato  which  Clen.enti 
played  in  1781  in  the  famous  piano  combat  between  him  and 
Mozart,  instigated  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  and  engineered  by 
Haydn.  i 


Musical  report  cards  for  Monday 
light  editions  will  soon  be  necessary 
lif  the  Jury  of  New  York'.s  weekly 
maelstrom  -of  music  continue.s  unbated. 
This  is  hardly  a fitting  introduction 
to  the  statement  that  the  dis- 
Itinguished  Russian  pianl.st,  Sergei 
[Rachmaninoff,  gave  a,  recital  In  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  a 
house  that  caused  fire  inspectors  to 
pace  uneasily  in  the  corridors  and 
brought  about  a storming  of  tlie  foot- 
lights after  the  regular  program.  But 
I;  it  is  a necessary  alibi,  for  Mr.  Ra<’h 
maninoff's  recital  deserves  far  more 
comment  than  it  can  receive.  His  pro- 
gram included  Bach’s  D major.  No.-  4.; 
.Schubert's  impromtu  ^nd  the  pianist's 
own  transcription  of  "The  Brooklet," 
Chopin’s  B minor  sonata,  a group  of 
I.lszt,  N.  MecHner's  E minor  Fairy 
Tale,  and  etude  tableau  and  prelude 
by  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  and  tho  pian- 
ist’s transcription  of  Kreisler’s  "Liebcs  i 
I Freud."  . " ' 

The  eminent  Russian  was  mo.st  im-  j 
pressive  in  Bach  and  least  convincing  i 
in  Chopin  yesterday.  He  was  not  ar.  | 
his  best  for  one  occasionally  senses . 
conscious  effort.s  to  attain  a brilliance 
|[  which  was  not  ajways  genuine.  And  | 
||  his  tone  was  often  crisp  to  the  point  | 
I of  brittlene.ss.  notably  in  the  Cliopin  ; 
sonat.-r.  where  the  interpretation  field  ' 
■was  limited'  to  a rather  conservative,' 
even  academic  reading.  But  there  was 
all  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff’s  familiar 
glamor  of  tone,  a sultry  authority  in 
style,  and  n fine  distinguished  depth 
pf  penetration  whicdi,  in  the  Bach 
partita  especially  wrought  musical 
structures  of  rugged  beauty,  and  flash - 
I ing  colors.  Schubert's  two  numbers 
I were  rendered  with  a delightful  sense 
[of  singing  tone  and  sparkling  lyricism. 

I There  were  encores,  the  inevitable  C 
I sharp  minor  classic,  a determined 
gentleman,  -who  turned  down  the 
I lights,  and  at  a late  hour  ushers  were, 
still  removing  the  faithful  from  thei 

Augna  Enters  and  itow  ! 
Give  Program  of  Dance! 

Charming  Characterizationg  in  | 
Costume  and  Oriental  Num- 
bers at  48th  St.  Theater 


'Mme.  Jeritza  Carries  Off 
Vocal  Honors  at  Opera 

j Tile  two  piano  arrangement  proved 

The  repetition  of  "Lohengrin”  at  tho  to  be  excellent  and  tho  playing  of  it 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve-  something  to  be  remembered  in 
nlng  revealed  for  the  first  time  this  The  arUsts  leaped  from  tlvs 

season  Mme.  Jeritza’s  striking  por-  „ , j .• 

t.ayal  of  EUa  of  Brahant.  with  Mr.  Brahm.s  "LiebesHeder.  - origin. 

Taucher.  of  course,  in  the  title  role  ifiHy  written  for  piano  duet  and  voices 
histrionicaljy  and  out  of  it  vocally,  j aj  libitum.  The  first  group  ended 
The  Elsas  of  recent  reasons  have  tjjg  Bach  fantasia  and  fugue  'n 

varied  greatly  in  their  psychological  . ^ ..  , v, 

concepts  of  the  weak  sister  of  Bra-  minor,  tianscri  e y 

bant,  and  Mme.  Jeritza’s  portrayal  is  j:  Bauer.  Franck’s  prelude  fugue  anil 
not  the  least  interesting  of  them.  I j variation,  Saint-Saens’s  scherzo  opus 


' Certainly  she  carried  oft  the  vocaT 
honors  last  evening,  for  the  singing, 
wlUi  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  not 
■what  it  should  have  been.  Curiously 
enough,  where  most  artists  attempt  to 
lend  undue  emphasis  to  Elsa's  lack  of 
character  and  essential  stupidity  Mme. 
Jeritza  is  inclined  to  endow  the  in- 
sistent lady  with  too  much  perception, 
too  much  convincing  majesty  and  re- 
finement of  spirit.  Thus  she  does  not 
always  convince  one  of  Elsa’s  pitiable 
pliability  and  stubborn  insistence 
upon  forbidden  knowledge.  However, 
in  pulchritude  and  multitudinous 
charms  she  Is  one  of  t^e  most  pre- 
possessing of  lov’ely  -visions — a delight 
to  the  eye,  and  last  night  she  sang 
with  admirable  Intonation  and  bril- 
; llant  color. 

I Mr.  Taucher,  of  course,  was  in  the 
title  role  and  arrived  on  time  via  the 
! Swan  ferry.  He  sang  dutifully  and 
v/ith  better  Intonation  than  usual.  Mr. 
WhltehlU’s  Telramund  was  an  admir- 
ablv  sinister  portrait,  but  he  was  obvi- 
ously not  In  good  voice.  Mme.  Mat- 
zenaur’s  Ortrud  Is  familiar,  and  Mr. 
Bender’s  impressive  King  Henry  and 
Mr.  Tlbbett’s  fine  singing  as  the 
Herald  were  enjoyable  contributions 
ti-  a far  from  brilliant  performance. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

Helen  Jeffrey,  Violinist, 

Heard  in  Recital  juf,  / 


from  geaterday’s  late  editions) 
Angna  Enters,  a dancer  who  has  made 
previous  appearances  here  in  her  “com 
positions  in  dance  form,”  and  Michio 
Itow,  the  Japanese  dancer,  shared  the 
evening  yesterday  at  the  Forty-eighth 
Street  Theater,  in  an  entertainment  of 
considerable  variety.  Mr.  Itow  confined 
himself  to  the  Oriental,  while  Miss 
Enters  offered  widely  differing  charac- 
terizations, ranging  from  “Tales  from 
the  Vienna  Woods”  to  the  Strauss  waltz, 
of  that  title,  to  the  Middle  Ages  with 
“Moyen  Age”  and  back  to  the  present. 

Miss  Lnters’s  characterizations — a 
better  term  than  dances — ha'd  little  or 
no  dancing,  but  were  generally  effec- 
tive. Gesture,  expression,  motion  and 
costume  played  their  part  in  conveying 
the  idea  which  she  wished  to  express 
with  comparative  economy  of  means. 
She  ventured  one  number  without 
music,  “Dance  of  Death,”  but  this 
i seemed  less  effective  than  some  of  the 
! others — the  closing  “Cakewalk  Charles- 
; ton  Blues,”  with  her  aptly  chosen 
I group  of  jazz  tunes,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Itow,  vigorous  and  agile,  scored 


Helen  Jeffrey,  violinist,  gave  a re- 
cital last  evening  in  Town  Hall,  as- 
sisted by  Harry  Kaufman  as  the  pi- 
anist. This  American  trained  violinist, 
who  comes  from  Albany,  is  not  heard 
here  now  so  frequently  as  during  the 
past.  The  first  number  was  Ottorino 
Respighi’s  sonata  In  B minor  for  pi- 
ano and  violin,  a composition  intro- 
duced four  seasons  ago,  when  the  com- 
poser was  largely  new  here,  by  Bron- 
islaw Huberman.  The  sonta,  with  a 
somewhat  rhapsodic  melodic  character 
and  elaborate  ornamentation  for  both 
piano  and  violin,  received  a perform- 
ance bringing  both  players  back  to 
the  platform  several  times  at  the  close. 
The  violin  part  received  hardly  all  the 
requisite  coloring  and  thus  the  whole 
was  a little  too  calm  and  lacking  in 
impassionate  warmth.  But  otherwise 
the  work  was  ve^-y  well  played.  After 
the  Italian  sonata  Miss  Jeffrey  was 
heard  in  Max  Bruch’s  “Scotch  Fan- 
tasia,” This  work,  calling  for  beauti- 
ful tone,  rhythmic  beat,  plastic  style 
and  brilliant  bravuro,  never  fails  to 
make  popular  appeal  and  showed  the 
violinist  at  her  best.  She  has  im- 
proved her  style,  playing  with  more 
symmetry  ^f  musical  culture  and  pol- 
than  she  was  wont  to  display  in 


Mischa  Elman's  String  Quartet 
Gives  Its  First  Concert 


ish 


.'ormer  seasons.  There  was  much  to 
enjoy  in  her  delivery  of  this  music. 
\'Xher  works  on  her  list  included  a new 
piece)  “My  Garden,”  by  Dorothie  Bige- 
low, toe  “La  nhase”  of  Cartier-Kreis- 
ler,  ^d  thV  “Carmen”  fantasie  of 
Bizet.]'  Saratf/ta, 


Mischa  Elman's  String  Qu.artet, 
■with  the  famous  violinist  himself  sit-' 
ting  at  the  first  desk,  gave  Its  open- 
ing concert  of  chamber  music  for  this 
I season  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

I The  program  presented  three  quar- 
tets. Beethoveh’s  opus  18.  No.  2: 
Schubert’s  opus  29,  and  Debussy’s 
opus  10.  the  last  named  work  receiv- 
ing. Incidentally,  a third  hearing  here 
within  a week's  time.  Mr.  Elman's 
arrangement  of  his  program  was  de- 
lightful, affording  a sweeping  view  of 
clsasi.c  romantic  and  modern  chamber 
music  quartets.  Last  season  his 
organization  entei-ed  the  arena  of 
local  concerts,  devoted  to  this  higher 
form  of  musical  performance  and  by 
i giving  three  programs  won  artistic 
results,  w'hlch  placed  the  organization 
,|  amottg  the  best  of  its  class. 

II  A principal  feature  at  the  concerts 


87,  Pattison's  arrangement  of  tho 
coronation  scene  from  "Boris  Godu- 
nov” and  Abraham  Chassins’s  two 
piano  decoration  of  the  Schulz-Evler 
expoliation  of  Strauss  “Beautiful  | 
;Blue  Danube”  were  other  things,  not  ] 
forgetting  Mr.  Pattison’s  illumination  | 
Of  tho  ribald  “Arkansaw  Traveler.”  ' 

It  was  an  evening  of  pleasure  for 
the  audience,  albeit  the  program 
demonstrated  the  limits-  of  the  two 
piano  field.  But  when  this  type  of 
ensemble  playing  is  brought  to  such 
a high  level  of  excellence  as  that  to 
which  Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison 
bring  it  the  hearer  experience  Uttle 
doubt  even  about  new  versions  of 
venerable  compositions. 

Nor  need  the  concerts  of  these  two 
be  considered  wholly  as  achievements 
in  ensemble.  Their  playing  is  tac- 
quisite  piano  art  and  would  glorify 
the  appearances  of  many  of  the  solo 
players.  They  produce  from  two 
pianos  a bewildering  richness  and 
variety  of  tone,  always  held  well 
■within  the  bounds  of  dynamic  pro- 
priety. They  phrase  fastidiously. 
They  excel  in  delicacy  and  range  of 
accent,  in  color,  in  finish  of  unan- 
imity, In  taste. 

And  they  are,  to  put  it  literally, 
masters  of  style.  Here  are  two  men 
palpably  different  in  personality  who 
have  30  completely  fused  themselves 
in  singleness  of  artistic  conception 
that  their  performances  emerge  as  I 
apparently  the  product  of  one  indi-  ] 
■viduality.  And  it  is  a thoroughly  j 
sensitive  art  personality.  It  is  the 
dominance  of  the  artistic  ideal  tliat 
vivifies  every  one  of  their  readings. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a more 
poelic  and  understanding  delivery  A 
the  "LiebeeliedeF’  waltzes.  The  con- 
cert "vi'as  in  conclusive  and  concluding 
English  a sheer  joy. 


was  Mr.  Elman,  one  of  the  most  i>n«-  j 
I'ant  violin  soloists  of  the  present  ' 
time,  who.  submerging  all  dazzling  j 
persona!  ttfributes  a piayer,  by  the 
fineness  of  his  musicianship  helped, 
with  Ills  three  associate.^,  to  ■■•/olve  a 
solidified  and  artistic  ensemble.  T'  <■ 
pleasures  of  last  evening’s  perform-  , 
ance  again  furnished  the  charm  of 
spirited  Intelligence,  sympathv  of 
mood  and  elegance  of  technical  skill  ^ 
combined.  Mr.  Elman’s  violin,  with  | 
rich  measure  of  rhythmic  and  tonal  ’ 
beauty,  took  the  lead  and  wl‘hoi.‘  in- 
trusion blended  In  a harmonic  scheme,  | 
showing  excellent  understanding  of  | 
chamber  music  ensemble.  The  omis- 
sion of  any  novelty  ii  the  compo.sl- 
tions  offered  arou.std  no  dlminuti-ui  of  ■ 

I intere.st  on'tJie  part  of  the  many  audt-  1 
[tors.  The  mighty  Beethoven  came. 

bringing  the  Imaginative  figures  of 
' his  great  quartet  and  p-ived  the  way  : 

I for  melody  laden  Schubert,  also  'h ; 
gentle  Debussy  of  shimmering  tonal 
schemes.  ! 

Following  the  performance  of  1ne| 
Beethoven  work  the  four  players  were  : 
recalled  several  times.  Schubert’c , 

! quartet  afforded  some  special  opportu- 
I nlty  for  a display  of  Mr.  Elman’s  skill . 
1 in  carrying  melodic  outlines,  and  ini:  ] 
number  also  won  much  favor.  One  | 
1 Important  change  in  the  fluartet’s  per- 
sonnel this  season  brings  Louis  Bailly, 
viola  player,  and  formerly  of  the  Flon- 
zaleyo.  In  place  of  Nicolas  Moldovan. 
Mr.  Elman’s  other  players  are  Edwin 
Bachmann,  second  violin,  and  Horace 
Britt,  cello.  The  audience  crowded  the 
hall. 

Harold  Henry  Impresse:^ 

In  Spirited  Piano  Reeital 

American  Artist  Plays  Ma<- 
Dowell’s  “Keltic”  With 
Vigor  and  Devotion 

Harold  Henry,  an  American  Pj-;’  - 

who  has  been  acliv.  abroad  in 
seasonu,  made  what,  “ 

Chickering  Hall  recital  la  - 
to  fill  a breach  caused  b.,  ' « -am- 

Schnilzer's  illness,  was  bii-  nre- 
I pearance  here  in  six  yeai-. 

I nounced  propagandn'i.  of  aiaci-- 
.Mr  Henry  gave  that  c-mposers  Ke- 
ltic,” for ’his  major  sonata,  preci 

I by  Liszt's  prelude  on  Bash 
j "Weinen,  Klagen,  f-org.:ii, 

.Scarlatti  mm  la  in  D jiu  y ■ - . 

' Seis^'i  arrangement  of  . 

[(Jei  man  Dancei-,  ■ hubi  “ , - ima 

i and  Chopin. 

! Taking  the  i - ■ ' 1 rt^  - , 

I performance  a - thf  c\  luOin-e.  Mi 
.should,  it  seemid,  be  ra-,  a . - 

tinctlv  good  piani!-!,  "clinoall.i  - 
I and  capable  of  expres -ion  I 

I v.-ii-iety,  though  ; o-  one  -f 

'number  gcnor.-illy  ra  s “c  , 

1 But  the  Chopin  ,;ch=-.--o,  Op.  -<l.  m h 
clo--d  hia  romaitic  group,  fe'  ■ ■ 

nlK  .iiandard  o'  :h.  ; -ece<I--g  muioi...  , 
unlike  the  nc;i  iy,  h.-ppily  .■•ici  u,| 
Choi>iii  etude  earlier  in  r g -n.p,  e 
played  )he  mher  o a Ji  nav.g  g not 
compl-iUiy  ; nown  -.iHiimtic  wate..-, 
with  s ! thcr  lat  ’ eh  ;Cl  He  playeu 
!•  V.  . vigor  and  • - 

th  i-e  wae  S'-;  -■ 
impre-  don  of  eff'-  ''  i'"’ 

(pial  ri-vuit,  --lii'iv.  ie  pm 
i:;  it,  .'■  . CoS,  largely  of 


ell, 


chorai- 

Ziu''-ii, 


-linelly  h„jipy 
rup  -f  .um- 


i) 


I , 


fill 


ish 

; spii  ii  ■ 

1 Play -d."  -rv." 

I "Asai.e^s  se« 
: oiiK,"  it  ">■ 
flavor.  aiTo-.d-d 
elo.e  of  Ci'Afiii.' 
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f.  I 


Prelude  of  Debussy  and  the  tone- 1 
poem  of  Strauss— and  tried  to  discover  I 
what  it  was  in  them  that  had  brougW 


i • . what  It  was  in 

I 1 them  into  the  repertoire  and  kept  them 

1 Fifth  Symphony  of  Jan  Sibelius  Included  in  US 


Program  at  Carnegie  Hall. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  which 
awoke  the  reverberations  of  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  reactions 
of  another  great  audience  last  evening  was  conspicuous  for 
its  excursion  into  the  unfamiliar  realms  of  the  hardy  North. 

It  displayed  no  appetite  for  perilous  adventures  in  the  land  woum 

of  hj-perprisms,  and  yet  not  many  years  back  it  would  have|  ^een^a  dispiay^of^iiy^m^ 

been  pronounced  modernistic. 


The  compositions  presented  were  a 
prelude  by  the  Finn  Jaernfelt,  the  fifth 
symphony  of  Jan  Sibelius,  the  more 
eminent  Finnish  ma-ster;  Debussy’s, 
“Afternoon  of  a Faun”  and  Strauss’s 
“Death  and  Transfiguration."  Within 
the  memory  of  women  not  too  old  to 
wear  bobbed  hair  the  last  two  works 
were  pronounced  revolutionary. 
day  they  are  accepted  as  the  songs  of 
Yesterday.  The  felicitous  musical  tran- 
k-ription  of  Mallanne's  poem  is  already 
almost  a classic. 

The  fifth  .symphony  of  Sibelius  was 
flr.st  performed  in  this  city  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society^  on  November  10, 

It  bad  been  given  for  the  first 
I time  anvwhere  at  a Queen’s  Hall  con- 
i cert  in  I.ondon  in  the  previous  Feb- 
‘ roary.  Much  of  the  music  of  this 
1 master  has  e.Kcited  wra‘'h  because  of 
' its  grand  glooms  and  poignant  plaints. 

' Hamlet”  has  been  censured  for  cer- 
tain similar  characteristics— mercifully 
i softened  by  the  judicious  use  of  con- 
temporaneous costume. 

The  latest  symphony  of  the  Finn 
will  in  time  perhaps  be  less  disliked 
because  it  is  less  remote  and  less  sonri- 
ber  in  mood  than  some  others.  It  is 
in  four  movements,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond united  by  a clearly  proclaimed 
theme  heard  at  the  opening.  A slow 
mov'emeiit  and  a brilliant  finale  aie 
the  other  sections.  The  technical 
structure  of  the  work  is  admirable 
I and  there  are  numerous  original  de- 
vices  of  development  and  instrumen- 
tation as  well  as  of  ha’rmonic  plan. 

■ As  a whole  the  symphony  makes 
! heavy  demands  upon  an  audience  be- 
cause of  its  closely  woven  texture  and 

' its  largeness  of  design.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  a man  of  ability,  a 

■ composer  who  has  musical  ideas  and 
. know.s  how  to  raise  from  them  fruit- 
' ful  pages  of  score.  The  scherzo,  for 

example,  is  a hrilliant  demonstration 
of  the  individual  style  of  .Sibelius,  and 
shows  hoyv  a master  can  produce 
something  novel  without  the  use  of 
laborious  contrivances  and  distortions 
It  is  beautiful  and  it  is  musical. 

, The  finale  is  broad  and  imposing 
' and  opulently  orchestrated.  The  pre 
vailing  spirit  of  the  symphony  is 
; rv.rkly  emotional,  yet  governed  by  ar 
i :;^..;c  dignity.  There  are  finely  con- 

■ trastPd  portions  of  virility  and  grace. 

' Bui  because  the  compo.sition  reflects 
, the  singular  Finnish  character  of 

■ I :<  h -ve  .\mericans  know  so  little 
5,  rv  r.re  not  a race  of  Paavo  Nurmi.s 

' lureause  of  Sibelius’s  individual 

•i»aiment  of  the  form  we  shall  in  all 
likelihood  have  to  learn  to  love  It.  For 
most  mu.sic  lovers  it  will  not  be  a 

■ ta.  e of  love  at  first  hearing.  The  per- 
j forma  nee  was  a real  PhikKlelphia  Or- 
! - h-sstra  performance,  glowing  in  color 

an-!  in  dynamic  variety.  Mr.  Sto- 
; k-iw.  ki  undoubtedly  enjoyed  his  own 
reading  of  it.  which  is  by  no  means  to 
. hi:,  -liseredit. 

Concert  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Li-upuld  Stokowski,  conductor,  at  Carnegie 
Hall. 

1 Praeludlum  Jaernefelt 

2.  Symphony  No,  6,  in  E flat Sibelius 

3.  Prelude  to  • L'Apres-mldl  d’un  Faunc,’’ 

Debussy 

1.  Tone-poem,  "Tod  und  Verkiairung.” 

Strauss 

Listening  to  Mr.  Stokowski’s  program 
last  night,  we  were  reminded  of  a dis- 
cu.‘;jion  that  has  lately  been  agitating 
'Y.'-  lords  of  British  musical  opinion. 
They  have  been  asking  In  London  what 
■ : ose  qualities  are  that  get  a work  into 
orcnestral  repertoire.  Apparently 
:he  answer  Is  not  that  which  was  made 
.y  Mr.  Weber  to  the  ancient  conun- 
-rum,  “What  must  a man  be  in  order 
■-‘j  have  a funeral  with  military 
iionors?”  Mr.  Weber  said  that  he 


thought  he  must  be  dead.  But  you 
do  not  have  to  be  dead  in  order  to 
awake  the  drums  and  trumpets  of 
the  world’s  orchestras.  Mr.  Newman, 
who  took  part  in  the  English  dis- 
cussion, gave  up  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  was  posed.  “What  those 
qualities  are,”  he  said  frankly,  “it 
i would  puzzle  any  of  us  to  say”;  but 
he  declared  his  belief  that  they  are  a 
1 very  definite  set  of  qualities,  could  we 
1 but  isolate  them. 


As  a case  in  point,  consider  the  pro- 
gram of  last  night’s  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra concert.  What  Is  it  that  has 
kept  the  symphonies  of  Sibelius  out  of 
the  standard  orchestral  repertoire? 


nano,  mat  iiau  i.ch-'  - --r  - . 

phony  of  Sibelius  out  of  that  desirable 

^Ys^tt  a matter  of  tunes?  Well,  Sibe- 
lius’s symphony  has  tunes,  and  not  all 
of  them  are  esoteric  (one  of  them,  in- 
deed,  b’rings  up  disturbing  memories  of  ; 
“O  Dry  Those  Tears”).  Yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess  why  conductors  have  | 
not  fallen  over  themselves  to  play  this  | 
score,  and  why  subscribers  do  not 
clamor  for  it  Mr.  Stokowski  made 
. but  the  briefest  of  pauses  last  nignt 
between  the  movements;  but  even  if  he 

K.  rii.K-0 ’o-r  ZTr?”  .’:™ 

withdrawn.  There  is  drama  and  emo- 
tion in  the  music,  but  they  are  vdiod 
and  inaccessible.  Si^behus  does  not  , 
XVPZ.T  his  heart  upon  his  cellos.  He  can 
write  a chromatic 

it  sound  sensuous.  Recall  that  re 
markable  passage  for  the  bassoon  in 
ihe  first  movement  that 
“natetico  ” It  is  pathetic;  but  how 
nfany  leagues  removed  from  the  pathos, 
of  Wagner  or  of  Tchai-covsky. 

You  must  meet  this  composer  more 
than  half  way  if  you  ^°uld  share  his 
communicated  moods.  Even  tn®. 

,unerb  finale  of  the  E flat  symphony, 
witrL  chanting  brass. and  its  cumu- 
lative exultation,  there  is  a noble  con- 
straint! a passion  that  is  grave  and 
mastered. 


And  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  rea-; 
sons  why  the  average  concertgoer  does  j 
not  take  these  symphonies  to  his 


the  stanaara  orcnesrrai  reperi^unc ; « taKe  oj- -- 

The  Fifth,  which  Mr.  Stokowski  played  bosom.  close 

last  night,  had  been  heard  only  once  the^e^was^im^^^ 
before  in  New  York  since  the  publics-  , ' . night  than  one  usually  hears  after 
tion  of  the  score  in  1921— Mr.  Stransky  1 ^ sibelius  Symphony.  But  part  of  that, 
performed  it  with  the  Philharmonic  no  doubt,  was  a tribute  to  the  | 

N.„»ber  .0,  1921.  Th.. 

terpiece,  the  somber,  magnificent  eloquent  projection  of  the 

Fourth,  has  not  been  played  here  in  ,^ugic  in  all  its  phases. 

• • • 

years-  , , • * 

Do  those  epithets  that  we  have  just  nnes  the  exquisite  prelude  of  Debussy ! 

used  hold  the  key  to  the  . mystery 7 of  its  perfection  of 

Hardly;  for  the  copcert-going  pubhc  consummate  felicity  of  ! 

thrives  on  musical  tragedy,  revels  in  . , jg  pleasant  at  least  to  think 

tonal  somberness  and  cries  hungrily  ‘ this  is  the  most  ravish-  j 

for  more-as  witness  YchaikovskYs  i so_ 

“Pathetic.”  As  witness,  .*|g  *j,at  is  to  be  found  outside  the  ! 

“Death  and  Transfiguration  gg'^  ^ the  second  act  of  “Tristan.”! 

closed  Mr.  Stokowskis  concert  ig  bound  to  wither  it  and  repe- ; 

voked  the  most  fervent  Lontale^^^^^  dcHcate  enchantments,; 

evening:  this,  too,  is  scarcely  | thing  is  still  exempt.! 

roses  and  raptures  and  lasc.vious  plea  I „,usic  is  thirty-three  years  old,: 

ings.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  music  filled  rnic-ht  have  left  Debussy’s  hand' 

Sh  Ih.  .i.n.  •;  L',V  w”k  tr..E  »d  .hiim.ring 

SiiyoFtoJS.  'S'ii  . p”f  Uod-l  .„d  limpid  i.  U.  l.e..ly,  ..  ». 

ing^  with  awe  and  pity,  with  eyes  doivn- , charm.  , , , 

cast  upon  the  shadow  that  is  at  his  . ^ 

feet’  “where  in  their  graves  the  dead  --paath  and  Transfiguration, 

are  shut  like  seeds.”  And  even  his  jg  perhaps  less  of  mystery  in  its 

chantings  at  the  end  are  m PP'f'®®  nearly  forty  years  of  popularity  than 
other-worldly  triumphs.  Yet  this  -nork  thought.  Some  of  it  has  worn 

is  the  most  widely  beloved  ^f  Strauss  s ^ pyg  g^g  iggg  p^pressed  bj'i 

scores;  it  is  one  of  the  staples  of  -he  sonorous  religiosity  of  the  Tranks- 1 
orchestral  repertoire.  figuration  section  than  we  used  to  be. 

« * * Xhe  great  cages  of  the  score  are  those 

•r.  t 1-^,1  will  sav  a work  gets  in  which  Strauss  deals  with  the  idea  of 

Perhaps,  > stavs  there,  be-  death  as  the  ancient  enemy,  the  king 

into  the  repertoire,  and  St  ^h^  terrors,  the  minister  of  anguish  and. 

It  IS  true  of  that  consternation  and  despair.  A genera-  > 

tion.  But  -utokowski’s  pro-  tion  ago,  when  “Death  and  Tians  . 

other  work  “P°^^  j^g  ^g  often  as  figuration”  was  new  to  America,  these 

Verkliirung”— that  enchant-  earlier  portions  of  the  work  were  re- 
‘ Tod  und  Verklarung  ^ty,  De-  garded  with  abhorrence  as  products  of 

,ng  fabric  Faune,”  I charnel-house  morbidity  of  'magina- 

-.L  ?trwlv  into  the  hearts  tion.  But  those  stupidities  are  of  the 
which  piped  its  way  in  which  once  seemed  morbid 

of  and^  haa  a^d  outrageous  has  faded  out  of  the 

Tulg  there  Iver  sin'^^e  . , music:  that  which  is  tender  and  pitiful 

Is  it,  P®*'^®P^’j^  ®kg®e®p’s  it'^aHve  ‘^^ATnot  in  its  moments  of  somewhat 

quality  of  a ggt^^^  its  in-  banal  apotheosis  that  this  music 

in  the  repertoire  its  grea  ’ . -seizes  one-  it  is  rather  in  its  moments 

spiration  its  what  is  of  stil'ness  and  brooding  and  mysterious 

transcendent  that  it  turns  the  heart  to 

“beauty  agreed  that  water— as  if  Strauss  himself  were  say- 

i S\raussT"“Don  a far  mg:  “I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of 

g™r  work  than  his  “Tod  und  Ver-  toar.s 
fllrung,”  yet  “Don  Quixot^’  L, 

nrilv  once  in  a blue  moon.  Ana 
Sibelius's  “Finlandia,"  which  is 

; with  us,  an  incomparably  greater  wor 

than  the  superb  Fourth  Symphonj,, 
which  we  never  hear?  And  why  m the 

I S.l,ml  .»?  B-«,;  sjmph..y 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


Fhiladclpliia  Orchestra. 

- , , J • K-flat  svmpuu--^  Mr.  Stokowski  and  the  Phlladelpliial 

!f^crindv"laid^on  the  shelf,  while  the  Orchestra,  whose  programs,  in  contrast 
tinsel  glories  of  “Les  Preludes”  are  im-  many  given  by  orchestral  organ- 
mortal?  , , Izatlons  In  this  city,  are  almost  in- 
to conclude  when  g,  interest  and  distinction,  per- 


IWJ  I.C4  4 . 

What,  then,  are  we 


..  «„a,th.i  tkp.  •FpPi.t'? 

i'.rs“‘s  rriLsfm'p.10. 

at  ail? 

• • * 

We  listened  last  night  with  what  we 
hoped  was  a philosophizing  ear  to 
those  two  works  upon  Mr.  Stokowski  s 
program  whicl.  undoubtedly,  in  t 

old  Phrase,  have  come  to  stay 


formed  last  night  the  Fifth  Sjunphony 
®f  Jean  Sibelius.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  has  more  than  once  marveled  why. 
In  a period  vv-hen  every  Tom,  Dick  and  j 
Harry  of  modern  music  is  gladly  given, 
•.  hearing,  the  symphonies  of  Sibelius,  ^ 
the  most  heroic  spirit  In  the  music  of , 
today,  go  so  generally  ignored.  Is  it 
that  neither  conductors  nor  audience 
want  the  expression  of  a great  and  sim-  j 
pie  man  in  music?  Is  It  that  conduc-  ■ 
?ors  establish  a fasl-lon  ! 

follow  the  cond-iciors?  Or 
because  audiences,  having  i 

generally  In  Ignorance  of 
Sibelius,  do  not  know  how  de.slrable  It 


would  be  to  add  fils  wcSESToTIie  reper- 
tory? 

This  much  Is  certain ; Slbellue  Is  not  a 
eomposer  who  Is  easy  to  play,  or  who 
writes  in  a picturesque  manner  for  the 
Tlrtuoso  conductor.  There  is  no  gad- 
dlug,  only  meaning,  in  his  music.  He 
has  -written  five  symphonies  and  a sixtn 
was  announced  for  performance  In  Eng- 
land this  Fall.  He  has  produced  sym- 
phonic poems  of  much  importance.  His 
position  is  unique,  totally  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  composer  of  this  age. 
The  originality  and  power  of  his  music, 

■o  often  as  It  Is  vouchsafed  a hearing, 
grow  upon  us.  The  later  symphonies 
differ  markedly  in  their  qualities  from 
the  earlier  ones.  The  earlier  ones  are 
heroic,  dramatic,  and  are  also  charac- 
terized by  mighty  landscape  painting.  ' 
In  these  works  the  ins^roentatlon 
of  Sibelius,  as  Philip  Hale  once  re- 
marked, is  as  nature’s  instrumentation 
of  a tempest.  These  early  works  also  are 
more  legendary  and  racial  than  personal 
In  character.  But  in  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  symphonies  Sibelius  has  be- 
come extremely  introspective,  more  dis- 
tinguished and  uncompromisingly  indl- 
■vldual  in  his  style,  more  solitary  and 
oblivious  of  all  the  world  in  his  expres- 1 
Sion.  The  Fourth  symphony  is  a grim  ' 
and  bitter  soMloquy,  The  Fifth  sym- 
phony is  by  comparison  more  lyrical  and 
frankly  einotlondV  It  is  the  last  word 
In  economy  and  gimpBoity  of  material.  , 
and  a magnificent  illustration  of  what, 
a master  can  do  with  the  smallest 
means. 

"Tills  sy-mphony  opdts  in  a pastoral 
Vein— a horn  call  and  a response  of 
sweetness  and  melancholy  from  -wind 
instruments.  Thereafter  aTtf  sounds  that 
become  more  and  more  cnSu-acteiistic 
of  Sibelius’s  later  pages — the  ponstant) 
Whirring  of  strings  like  the  soiT^iuK  of  - 
winds  or  rustling  of  leaves,  the  ga,unds 
and  respirations  of  nature.  There  if-re 
acrid  calls  from  the  woodwinds:  mutte»- 
Ings  or  forious  outbursts  of  brass;  the 
persistent  play  of  certain  motives,  either 
In  repetition  or  finely  resourceful  devel-  ^ 
«pment ; the  long  accumulation  of  , 
climaxes  held  back  and  prepared  with 
the  reserve  of  Immense  power.  The  ( 
Fifth  Symphony  is  not  formal,  but  it  is 
aymphonic,  %-ery  logical  in  development,  ' 
Sometimes  impressionistic  in  color.  ! 

Pages  of  this  score  are  very  Innocent  | 
In  appearance.  The  pen  strokes  are 
few,  but  how  amazingly  they  tell!  And  . 
what  do  these  later  symphonies  “mean”?  ■ 
Every  explanation  has  been  given.  It  ’ 
is  unquestionable  that  they  reflect,  in  ' 
a more  introspective  manner  than  the  i 
earlier  ones.  Impressions  of  Northern  ‘ 
nature  and  the  pent-up  emotions  of  a i 
man  cast  in  no  ordinary  mold — a giant.  ; 
Indeed  a kind  of  barbarian  dazed  and 
astray  In  a Lilliputian  age.  But  it  is 
their  highest  compliment  that  by  and 
large  tliey  are  music,  nothing  else, 
needing  no  explanation,  comparable  to 
nothing  outside  themselves,  save  that  i 
they  obviously  reflect  in  an  idealized  j 
manner  environment  and  a profoundly  | 
Individual  temperament.  This  tempera-  j 
ment  is  melancholy  and  aloof,  very  pow-  j 
erful,  of  the  North  and  of  another  time.  ’ 
It  is  not  explained ; it  is  merely  ex- 
pressed, without  diagram  or  literary'  i 
device,  by  the  music.  I 

Mr.  Stokow-ski  gave  the  most  remark-  1 
able  reading  of  this  symphony^  that  we  j 
remember.  We  have  heard  It  in  an-  i 
other  city  under  two  different  conduc- 
tors. The  performance  last  night,  raak-  ! 
Ing  possible  allowance  for  the  better  ef-  i 
feet  of  music  through  better  acquaint- 
ance -with  it  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  j 
was  undoubtedly  the  nearest  to  the  spirit  I 
of  the  composer.  And  this  is  no  simple  ij 
task  for  a conductor.  Sibelius  does  not  . 
give  an  atom  of  assistance  to  the  or-  ■ 
chestra  or  the  man  with  the  baton.  He 
must  be  met,  especially  in  the  later  ; 
works,  more  than  half-way.  The  con-  ! 
ductor  must  look  far  beneath  the  notes,  t 
end  has  often  an  eixtremely  difficult  : 
task  in  making  coherent  and  connected  a : 
sty'le  that  utilizes  short  thematic  frag-  ; 
ments  and  that  takes  no  pains  to  pro-  i 
i-ide  contrast  of  color  *f or  the  mere  sake  , 
of  sound  or  to  assist  an  unaccustomed  | 
audience.  The  continuity  of  the  com-  • 
poser’s  thought  -was  self-evident.  The  j 
climaxes  were  prepared  and  accom-  , 
plished  with  superb  and  controlled 
power.  The  final  climax  of  the  syro-  ^ 
phony,  at  the  end  of  the  last  movement,  ; 
Is  one  of  the  most  simpl«  and  impres-  i 
»ive  in  modem  music.  I 

If  public  approval  Is  a sufficient  return  i 
for  the  work  of  an  artist  Mr.  Stokowski 
was  well  rewarded  for  his  courage  and 
his  insight  in  performing  this  unfamiliar  j 
w-ork.  It  w-as  applauded  long  and  . 
heartily.  The  performance  had  particu-  | 
lar  appropriateness.  Sibelius  will  have  | 
reached  his  sixtieth  birthday  in  a week—  j 
on  tlie  8th  of  December.  He  Is  now  in 
straitened  circumstances  in  Finland.  ■ 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  a , 
fund  for  his  as&Istance  hera  There  -will  | 
be  occasion  next  Sunday  to  refer  to  • 
other  works  of  Sibelius.  ; 

The  remainder  of  last  night’s  program  ; 
was  not  less  Impressive  because  it  -was 
familiar,  ff  exception  be  made  of  the 
prelude  of  Jamefeldt  which  opened  the 
concert — neat  music  of  no  jiarticular  ac- 
count. probably  put  where  it  was  by  in- 
tention in  order  that  the  audience,  duly 
aeated,  might  not  be  distracted  from  the 
music  of  Sibelius.  The  other  works  wero 
Debussy’s  ever-miraculous  “L’AprAs- 
mldi  d’un  Faune”  and  the  great  early 
tone  poem  of  Richard  Strauss,  ’’Death 
and  Transfiguration.”  music  of  a flam- 
ing sincerity  Uiat  no  one  can  feel  and 
I rema,[n  unmoved,  however  much  certain 


featifces  of  the  composer's  methods  may 
be  “dating.”  It  took  Strauss,  and  only 
Straif-ss  of  his  generation,  to  plan  -tills 
tremondous  canvas  and  carry  it  6ut  -wii- 
•uch  thrilling  effect.  The  final  pag-c- 
re-aain  monumental  in  their  long  ascent 
* 1 c imax  that  spreads  over  the  orches- 


iL 


lik«  rainbow  aecoas  a rfV- 
Stokowfkl  responded  to  this  music,  driv- 
ing th«  orchestra  to  Its  utmost,  but  thli 
■ With  dramatic  and  legitimate  purpose. 

' “Ti'Aprtls-mldl  d'un  Faune”  was  tech- 
‘ BiesLlly  an  excellent  attainment,  and  the 
beauty  of  Mr.  Kincaid's  flute-playing 
was  one  of  Its  features.  On  the  other 
hand  we  did  not  agree  with  the  Inter- 
pretation. It  had  too  clear  llnc-v  and  too 
.much  feeling.  It  was  not  sufflclenUy 
eolatlle  and  elusive  in  ka  essence,  for 
It  Is  properly  a muelcal  vision  as  baf- 
Ulng  and  Intangible  as  the  dream  of 
Mallarme's  faun.  The  concert  as  a whole 
was  one  of  the  most  Interesting  that 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  has  given, 
• and  Its  public  knows  what  that  means. 


kspiring  Young 
lArtist  In  Recital 


vfo 


Mh.c  Rosen'.s  program  of  violin  music 
In  t’arnegio  Hall  last  evening  provided 
[plenty  of  substantial  food  for  that 
aspiring  young  artist. 

Till'  offerings  Incluih'd  the  Brahms 
D minor  sonat.a.  the  difficult  Ernst  F 
sharp  minor  concerto,  the  violinist's 
' own  arrangement  of  Franz’s  "Rose’s 
: Complaint,"  a burlesque  by  Wladigc- 
|row,  marked  first  time  in  America,  and 
several  brief  numbers. 

1 >fr.  Rosen  has  not  yet  attained  that 
maturity  of  style  for  which  he  is  so 
obviously  striving.  At  present  his  art 
is  compounded  of  a formidable  technic, 
a degree  too  much  of  lush  sentiment 
and  a silver  toned  facility  of  execution 
which  often  makes  his  readings  sound 
much  more  impressive  than  their  echo- 
ing strains  do  in  retrospect.  Certainly 
he  attained  considerable  orilliance  in 
the  Ernst  concerto,  his  intonation  was 
faultless  and  his  tone  generally  sonor- 
ous and  significant.  He  tries  to  play 
deeply,  but  last  night,  at  least,  it  did' 
not  seem  as  If  he  aroused  the  emotions 
which  ho  outlined  so  carefully.  His 
technical  pa.ssages  were  always  ad- 
mirable, but  his  lyric  work  was  ^ 
shade  too  sentimental.  He  had  an  able 
accompanist  in  Richard  Wilens.  Per- 
haps it  is  a problem  of  natural  de- 
velopment, for  he  has  plenty  of 
genuine  feeling,  which  needs  to  be 
tempered  and  intellectualized  to  give 
It  lorce  arid  marked  distinction.  Un- 
fortunately the  new'  composition  W'as 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  program,  and 
the  demon  linotypes  will  not  waif. 


V«rrl*d  It  toth^brSJeiTcortW 

wnii  A frank  atvd  wholo«>ine  person- 
wts^ln  her  favor.  While  hor 

arUculatlon 

M v-irdlot  waa 

gtrcmgly  lor  wroup  two  com- 

In  the  which  were 

poelUon.  by  ^ most  ap- 

very  «*l,°'Hh^Garman  group  Mlf»  Kcn- 
plauae.  In  tM  Germi^  ^ 

yon'e  more  oheerfui  nun  ^ 

^^ITcSin'^aSSiSf^^nipanlea  at 
the  piano,  n.  - - 

.Max  Rosen,  who  has  himself  billed 
as  ’’The  Poet  of  the  Violin,’’  ap- 
peared In  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night  and  at  le.ost  Justified  a 
claim  to  poetic  Interpretation.  He 
played  with  a fine  sense  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy,  as  well  as 
with  an  excellent  technique.  A large 
audieiwe  found  his  playing  warm  and 
sensitwe,  meaningful. 

The  "most  Important  features  of 
Rosen’s  program  con.slsled  of 
Brahms's  sonata  In  D minor  Ernst  s 
concerto  in  F sharp  minor  and  a 
piece  by  Wladigerow  entitled  "Bur- 
lesque,” played  for  the  first  time  in 
' this  country.  He  seemed  to  present 
I each  Willi  freshness  and  interest. 

I Richard  IVllens  accompanied  Rosen 
in  a truly  sympathetic  manner. 


iand 

[and  Waltcfli'H,  hi  their  rc.Hp.'Ctlve 
1 parts. 

And  an  InteregtlnK  and  enlhuaia.stic 
I countryman  of  Mr.  I'hfillapln  wn-i 
(present  In  the  per.-on  of  Vladimir  dn 
' Mcmlrovltcli  - IianU-lienko,  impresario 
j fo  the  music  .studio  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Tliento,-. 


j Miss  Cortez  Gives  a 
First  Successful  Recital 


The  parade  of  pianists  through  the 
Forty. third  .street  music  halls  this 
season  has  been  formidable  in  num- 
bers at  least,  and  every  once  in  a 
musical  moon  there  is  an  interesting 
art  a.l.  Miss  Leonora  Cortez  gave 
I a successful  first  recital  in  Aeolian 
I Hall  la.st  evening,  playing  Bach’s  D 
I niajor  prelude  and  I-’ugue,  two  so- 
I iiatas,  the  G minor  and  D major,  the 
I Brahm.s  v.ariations  on  a theme  by 
Paganini,  two  new  compositions  by 
Albert  Jonas,  and  the  usual  repre.sen- 
tations  of  Arensky,  Smetana  and 
Liszt. 

. Miss  Cortz  revealed  a number  of 
talented  characteri.stics  last  night, 
notably  a praiseworthy  musical  foun- 
dation for  sound  development  in  th’e 
future.  There  wa.s  .a  finely  woven 
balance  and  emotional  response,  of 
icfined  restraint  and  an  impressive 
emotional  equipment  in  her  art  that 
ought  to  produce  some  piano  playing 
of  a higher  order  some  day.  And 
there  was  much  to  enjoy  la.st  nighi. 
There  was  for  instance  a fine  sing- 
ing tone,  .resonant  in  the  bass,  clari- 
fied and  brilliantly  colored  In  the 
treble.  Her  poise  and  assurance  were 
unusual  and  they  lent  an  authoritj' 
and  weight  to  her  playing  far  be- 
yond the  average  attainments  of 
young  artists. 

Some  of  her  playing  was  executed 
a little  bit  too  deftly,  for  her  techni- 
cal virtuosity  occasionally  tempted  her 
to  indulge  in  haste  and  superficial 
brilliartce.  All  in  all,  however,  her 
playing  M'as  distinguished  by  its  deft 
charm  and  virility,  itg  rich  color  atid 
an  unusual  degree  of  genuine  musical 
feeling.  She  should  play  again,  and 
in  the  near  future. 

SUZANNE  KENYOFTFECiTALj’ 

Proaram  at  Town  Hall 
Provo.  Highly  Entertain, ng. 
Soxam^  Kenyon  gave  much  pleasure 
•t  her  song  recital  m TowTHali  , ! 

I •venhjg.  Her  xown  Hall  last 

' and  Oos*e«ei 

Pos«<«ed  a tone  quality;  whfch 


Leonora  Cortez,  a young  American 
pianist,  made  her  debut  in  Aeoljan 
Hall  last  night  and  proved  a welcome 
surprise.  She  Is  a performer  with 
polish  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a 
sense  of  deptli  that  is  rare  in  a new- 
comer. Miss  Cortez’s  program  iVas 
varied,  beginning  ^'Ith  Mozart  s 
sonata  In  G major  and  extending 
through  Bach  and  Cropin  and 
Urahms  to  Arensky,  Smetana  and 
Liszt.  She  seemed  equally  friendly 
with  all  classes,  and  her  next  con- 
cert here  will  be  awaited  with  Inter- 
est. 

Suzanne  Kenyon,  a soprano,  also 
appeared  here  for  the  first  time  last 
night,  treading  the  stage  at  Town 
Hall.  She  sang  familiar  groups  of 
selections  with  signs  of  promise,  but 
her  voice  Is  patently  still  immature 
and  undeveloped.  _ 

Ihaliapin  Imp 

Feodor  Chaliapin  reappear.ee 
ing  impersonation  of  the  Rus 
i“Boris  Godunov”  last  night  at 
It  was  the'  first  evening  pei'fori 
sky’s  splendid  music  drama. 

As  It  had  done  before  in  many  pre- 
vious performances  of  score,  so 

again  the  towering  personality  of 
Chaliapin,  great  singing  actor,  domi- 
nated the  stage,  whether  invisible  or 
visible,  from  start  to  fini.sh,  through- 
out the  representation.  Were  it  in.  the 
pomp  and  brilliance  of  the  coronation 
scene,  the  charming  nursery  .scene,  his 
portiayal  of  con.science  stricken  an- 
gui.'-h  in  the  ghost  monologue,  or. 
again,  his  terror  at  the  sudden  ad- 
vancing upon  him  of  death  at  the  end. 
the  episodes,  many  and  all,  brought  to 
the  eye  and  ear  the  conviction  of  im- 
pressiveness wrought  by  an  imposing, 
unbroken  and  triumphant  impersona- 
tmo.  The  part  of  Bori:i,  a largely  act- 
ing part,  adapts  itself  always,  it  would 
seem,  with  arUstic  perfection  to  this 
singer’s  indivicrnal  theatrical  gifts. 

-And  so  again  last  night.  tHis  rich 
supply  of  vocal  coloring  and  fines.se 
of  accent,  his  unlimited  command  of 
facial  expression,  pose  and  gesture, 
and  the  authentic  note  of  his  Russian 
co.stumes,  combined,  all  in  one,  to 
afford  a national  picture  of  uncom- 
mon magnificence.  Mous.sourgsky  and 
his  dramatic  music — which  failed,  it 
must  be  said,  under  Mr.  Papi’s  baton 
to  receive  full  recognition — Pouschkin, 
who  told  the  story,  and  Chaliapin, 
powerful  impersonator,  this  mighty 
Russian  trio,  succeeded.  Indeed,  in 
furnishing  an  evening  of  cngro.ssing 
pleasure.  And  there  were  many  sing- 
er.s  in  fhq  cast  who  gave  efficient  sup- 
port. Edward  Johnson  was  admirable 
as  Dimitri,  Jeanne  Gordon  was  an  ef- 
(fective  Mariim.  and,  among  others, 
iwero  Messrs.  Bada,  Ananian.  Mardones 


Gershwin  Concerto  in  F Played 

Symphony  Society  Includes  Composition  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  in  Program. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  | 
yesterday  afternoon  acquired  special  interest  from  the  pro-, 
duction  of- George  Gershwin’s  concerto  in  F for  piano  and 
lorchestra,  written  for  the  Symphony  organization  at  the, 
request  of  that  progressive  young  musician,  Walter  Dam- 
|rosch.  'There  was  room  for  regret  that  the  conductor  had 
hot  planned  his  program  so  that  the  novelty  did  not  come  at 
the  end  after  the  audience  had  exhausted  most  of  its  powers 
of  concentration  listening  to  Glazounov’s  fifth  symphony  and 
Rabaud’s  “Suite  Anglaise.”  

This  new  invofttion  of  the  talejited  | This  is  truly  , a concerto  for  piano 
Mr.  Gershwin  is  the  product  of  con-  and  orchestra,  for  the  latter  has  quite 
victions  backed  - by  courage.  GentlS’- 
inanlik^  musicians  have  eyed  askance 
the  popularity  of  jazz,  hut  have  failed 
to  perceive  any  method  of  utilizing 
this  singularly  characteristic  pirocla- 
ination  of  young  America.  Mr.  Stra- 
vipsky  rode  at  the  hurdle,  but  came  a 
cropper.  Mr.  Danirosch  has  thrust 
out  into  the  other  the  Infonhatlop  that 
Mr.  Gershwin  bravely  seized  tlie  child 
of  the  unknown  and  shackled  it  to  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  classic  Concerto 
instead  of  to  modernistic  impression- 
ism. Says  the  greatest  orator  among 
conductors: 

“He  is  the  prince  who  has  , taken 
Cinderella  by  the  hand  and  openly 
proclaimed  her  a princess  to  the 
astonished  world,  no  doubt  to  the  fury 
of  her  envious  sisters.” 

The  modest  young  composer  has 
urnished  the  customary  account  of 
lis  own  creation.  First  movement, 
lharleston  rhythm.  Quick,  pulsating, 

•epresenting'  the  spirit  of  young 
mericari  life.  “It  begins  with  a 
rhythmic  motive  given  out  by  the 
Utettledrums,  supported  by  other  per- 
Icussion  instruments,  and  with  a 
Charleston  motive  introduced  by 
(bassoons,  horns,  clarinets  and  violins.” 

No  saxophones — that  is  the  subtly 
highbrow  touch. 

The  second  movement  is  nocturnal 
and  has  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ameri- 
can ’’blues.”  The  finale  is  an  orgy  of 
rhythms  ’’starting  violently  and  keep- 
ing to  the  same  pace  throughout.” 

For  all  of  which  enlightenment  we  are 
duly  thankful.  The  pregnant  fact  is 
still  that  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch,  to  writ,  that  this  is  a union  of 
jazz  and  cla.ssic  form.  Nothing  is  new. 

There  was  a day  when  the  folk  song 
wedded  the  fugue.  Are  w;e  better  than 
our  fathers? 

When  George  Gershw-in’s  "Rhap- 
sody in  BltiP”  was  produced  by  Paul 
Vfhiteman  in  his  memorable  jazz  con- 
cert in  Aeolian  Hall  there  was  a de- 
lightful stirring  of  stagnant  waters, 
and  wise  men  prophesied  in  type  that 
this  young  person  would  in  all  prob- 
ability show  musicians  how  to  make 
artistic  music  out  of  the  intoxicating 
product  of  our  own  .soil.  The  rhap- 
sody revealed  the  existence  of  a gen- 
uine talent  and  an  interesting  bent. 

The  concerto  performed  yesterday 
leans  toward  the  classic  sonata  in  the 
form  of  the  first  movement,  but  with 
departures  demanded  by  the  nature  of 


as  much  to  say  as  the  foi-mer  and  j 
says  it  more  characteristically.  In-  j . 
deed,  it  is  in  the  orchestral  portlon.s;’ 
Af  the  wbrk  that  the  purely  jazz 
Americanism  of  the  thing  proclaims . 
Itself.  It  peals  in  the  stopped  trumpet  j 
theme  of  the  middle  section,  in  the  : 
shattered  rhythms  of  the  first  and  last 
moveme.nt,  in  the  harmonic  vagaries 
which  brilliantly  call  to  mind  the  fre-  | 
netlc  doings  of  the  Whiteman  in.stru-i 
mental  acrobats  and  in  the  clear  ’ 
echoes  of  long  dead  plantation  strains  | 
and  even  of  the  barber  shop  quartets  ■ 
that  created  the  famous  chords.  j 

The  piano  is  silent  for  long  perloda  j 
and  at  other  times  decorate.s  the  or-  | 
chestral  song  with  lacelike  filigrees  of  : 
tone.  ’The  piano  only  occasionally  j 
takes  a commanding  lead  in  the  proc-  i 
lamation  of  the  principal  subjects,  j 
The  passage  work  is  largely  episodic 
and  unimportant.  In  short  the  com-  | 
pj  ition  as  a whole  is  loosely  knit  : 
and  deficient  in  homogeneity.  I 

But  of  its  Americanism  there  can  ^ 
be  no  question.  It  is  a direct  outcome 
of  the  jazz  grow-th.  It  shouts  the  ^ 
voice  of  the  ja-zz  orchestra.  It  revels  ; 
in  discord  at  times  and  it  is  bold,  bols-  ' 
terous,  plangent  and  even  defiant.  It 
has  the  moods  of  the  contemporaneous 
dance  without  their  banality.  It  has  - 
lifted  their  means  and  left  their  sub  j 
stance. 

It  is  too  soon  now  to  mount  the  j 
judicial  bench  and  lay  down  any  law. 
This  is  something  in  the  line  of  a ' 
new  venture.  It  will  have  to  face  the 
test  of  repetition  before  Its  position 
v.lll  be  assured,  whether  good  or  bad.  . 
Put  it  can  bo  said  th-it  It  is  Intere.stlng  | 
and  individual  and  that  strangely  . 
enc.ugh  It  very  frequently  reminds  one  1 
of  the  frantic  efforts  of  certain  mod-  ' 
erns.  It  drops  into  their  languag-* 
.sometimes,  but  it  has  more  to  say.  Mr.  ■ 
Gershwin  was  cordially  received  by 
the  audience  and  heartily  applauded. 
The  experiment  proved  well  worth 
while  and  the  musicians  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society  Orchestra  played  as 
they  were  assisting  In  the  revelatloi 
of  a new  gospel. 

Jazz  rhythms  In  the  afternoon  ami 
jazz  "vision.s”  la.st  night  must  have 
given  the  ghosts  of  Carnegie  Hall 
something  to  chatter  about  yesterday. 
The  venerable  auditorium  had  a hectic 
day.  George  Gershwin's  concerto  In 
and  Hans  Wetzler’s 


.the  afternoon  , 

the  subject  matter  as  well  as  by  the 'visions  In  the  cverling.  Mr.  Mengel 


I 


inclination  of  the  composer. 

The  second  movement  Is  in  what 
some  older  writers  denominated  the 
cavatina  form.  Mr.  Gershwin,  names 
it  a three  part  song  form.  The  finale 
is  a rondo,  of  which  the  principal  sub- 
ject Is  announced  by  the  orchestra 
and  Immediately  repeated  by  the 
piano.  There  is  a rhythmic  variant 
of  the  second  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  rondo  theme  returns  to 
lead  to  a new  Idea.  Several  episodes, 
together  with  transformations  of 
themes  from  the  first  and  second 
movements  and  a fugato  on  the  second 
, theme  of  the  finale  lead  to  the  blaring 
Inclose  of  the  section. 


berg  and  the  PWlharmonic  Orchestra; 
undertook  Mr.  Wetzler’s  soul  strug- 
gles, consisting  of  sl.x  symphonic, 
movements  tor  orchestra,  marked  opus 
12.  The  more  mundane  musical  por-  , 
Uons  of  tho  fare  Included  Beethoven’s  I 
Coriolanug  overture  and  a strong,  col- 
orful reading  of  the  Grieg  piano  con-  ■ 
certo  by  Percy  Grainger.  ^ 

Seasoned  concertgoers  may  remem-  i 
her  Mr.  Wetzler  as  a colleague  of  j 
Richard  Strauss  in  the  organization  | 
of  an  orche.stra  conducted  by  tho  lat- 
ter in  this  country  for  a scries  of  con-  j 
certs  during\the  season  of  1903-1904.  | 
According  fo\  Mr.  Gilman’s  copious' 


notes  V.e  was  organist  of  Trinity 
Church  from  1S97  to  1901.  an#  after 
conciucsir.a  extensively  in  Europe  re- 
mained at  the  conductor’s  post  of  the 
Municipal  Opera  House  in  Cologne 
from  1919  to  1923.  Mr.  Wetzler’s 
“Visions.”  published  In  1924,  depict  In 
the  composer's  own  words  "spiritual 
visions  arising  from  the  life  of  the 
soul,”  and  there  are  six  of  these  ex- 
cursions Into  mystic  realms,  marked 
introdinioiie.  adagio,  bearing  a sonnet 
of  Michael  Angelo  as  its  motto, 
scherzo  demoniaco,  intermezzo  ironico, 
iugato  and  risonanza  estrema.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wetzler  s pronuncia- 
mento  In  this  disturbing  music  the 
spiritual  world  is  also  undergoing  a 
post-war  period  of  raucous  disinte- 
gration. The  harps  are  out  of  tune 
and  heaven  has  become  a lively  place. 

It  sounded  suspiciously  as  if  Mr. 
tVetzler’s  "ferment  of  forces  and  cur- 
rents stirring  in  the  subconscious 
mind”  were  the.  products  of  mental  in- 
digestion induced  by  Mr.  Gershwin’s 
orgy  of  rhythms  in  the  afternoon. 
But  this,  of-  course,  was  chronologi- 
cal impossible.  In  short,  Mr.  Wetzler 
projected  some  rather  protracted 
seances.  They  seldom  conveyed  the 
essence  of  spirituality  and  too  often 
they  bore  the  Straussian  stamp  of  his 
master’s  voice.  But  they  were  admir- 
ably orchestrated,  often  brilliant  and 
I occasionally  original  in  color,  and  they 
contained  several  good  themes  devel- 
oped with  great  force  and  effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  Graiingsr  played  the  concerto 
with  fine  clarity  and  with  a refresh- 
ing, vigorous  style.  The  orchestra’s 
performance  of  the  overture  was  dra- 
matic and  masterly. 


Concert  by  the  Symphony  Society 
New  York,  Walter  Damroach.  conducting: 
George  Gerahwln.  soloist.  At  Carnegie  Hall. 
PROOHAM 

1.  Symphony  No.  5,  in  B flat . . . . Glazounow 

2.  Suit  Anglalae  (arranged  from  music' 

v.'rltten  by  composer  at  the  Court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth) :...Rabaudj 

3.  Concerto  in  F.  for  piano  and  orchestra.  ^ 

George  Gershwin 

^'Specially  composed  for  the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York:  first  performance.) 

I.  Allegro. 

II.  Andante, 
til.  Allegro  agitato. 

Mr.  Gershwin. 


.Although  both  the  program  and  the 
program-notes  at  yesterday  afternoon  s 
Symphony  concert  austerely  forbore 
to  mention  the  fact,  Mr.  Gershwin  s 
Concerto  in  ?"  for  piano  and  orchestra,  i 
was,  of  course,  none  other  than  the  | 
already  famous  "Jazz  Concerto”  about 
which  every  one  has  been  talking  since 
it  became  known  that  ’Walter  Dam- 
rosch  had  commissioned  the  illustrious' 
composer  of  the  "Rhapsody  in  Blue 
to  write  a work  of  symphonic  scops 
for  performance  under  his  direction.  A 
crowd  of  almost  Paderewskinn  propor- 
tions sloshed  in  out  of  the  deluge  to 
witness  Mr.  Gershv/in’s  nuptials  with 
the  symphonic  Muse.  Mr,  Gershwin 
^■as  thunderously  acclaimed.  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  popular'^ 
delight  in  his  achievement. 

« • * 

.Mr.  Damrosch,  with  his  customary 
genialiry,  had  welcomed  the  young 
lovers  far  down  the  street.  Moreover, 
he  had  explained  and  justified  the 
match  to  possibly  dubious  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  bride  and  groom. 

“Various  composers,”  he  had  told  us, 
“have  been  walking  around  jazz  like  a 
cat  around  a plate  of  very  hot  soup, 
w&itini^  for  it  to  cool  off,  so  that  they 
'.,uld  enjoy  it  without  burning  their 
f.ngues,  hitherto  accustomed  only  to 
'■  ne  more  -epid  liquid  distilled  by  cooks 
-*.f  the  classical  school.  Lady  Jazz, 
adorned  with  her  intriguing  rhythms, 
h ^ danced  her  way  around  the  world, 
- e:  as  :ar  as  the  Eskimos  of  the 

. . r*Ii  and  the  Polynesians  of  the  South 
-a  Isles.  But  for  all  her  travels  and 
• it,  sweeping  popularity,  she  has  en- 
countered no  knight  who  could  lift 
to  a level  that  would  enable  her  to 
be  received  as  a respectable  member 
in  musical  circles. 

"George  Gershwin  seems  to  have  ac- 
complished th;s  miracle.  He  has  done 
It  by  boldly  dressing  this  extremely 
independent  and  up-to-date  young  lady 
the  classic  garb  of  a concerto. 
Vel  he  has  not  detracted  one  whit  from 
tor  fascinating  personality.  He  is  the 
~ r'.r  n;  who  has  taken  Cinderella  by 
the  ;iand  and  openly  proclaimed  her  a 
rlncess  to  the  astonished  world,  no 
rout’  to  the  fury  of  her  envious  sis- 


pany  with  the  lady  whom  we  may  can, , 
not  Cinderella,  but  Jazzerella,  for  quite 
a while.  But  now,  desirous  of  moving 
in  rather  more  genteel  musical  circles,! 
and  abetted  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Dam- 
losch,  he  seems  to  have  stowed  Jazz- 
erjlla  away  in  a flat  in  136th  Street, 
and  to  have  sued  successfully  for  the 
hand  of  a more  patrician  damsel  further 
downtown — Euterpe,  no  less;  and,  un- 
less we  are  a very  poor  reporter,  it 
was  Mr.  Gershwin’s  marriage  with  this 
lady  that  we  were  privileged  to  witness 
yesterda'j’. 

• <1  * 

To  be  sure,  Jazzerella  had  left  her 
mark  bn  Mr.  Gershwin  (they  usually 
do,  the  Jazzarellas  of  this  world).  A 
self-willed  and  strong-minded  lady, 
■he  had  not  yielded  him  to  gentility 
without  a struggle;  and  Mr.  Gershwin 
— a likable  and  manlv  Prince  they 
say — has  not  attempted  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  he  owes  her  more  than  a 
little.  But.  to  be  quite  frank,  we  can- 
Koln  wLshing  that  the  insidious  Mr 
! Damrosch  had  left  them  alone,  the  . 

! Prince  and  Jazzerella.  A handsome  and  j 
I congenial  pair,  they  were  self-sufficient,  j 
! adequately  contributive  to  their  world. 

Mr.  Damrosch.  we  fear,  has  succeeded 
' only  too  well  in  his  subtle  scheme  of 
uplift. 

s:  -1  * 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Gershwin  in 
this  new  phase  of  his  is  that  in  achiev- 
ing respectability  he  has  achieved 
tameness  and  conventionality,  which, 
as  he  should  know,  so  often  happens. 
We  need  not  discuss  the  question 
whether  his  Concerto  in  F is  good  jazz 
or  not;  that  seems  to  us  relatively  un- 
important beside  the  question  ^’hether 
it  is  good  music  or  not;  and  we  think 
it  is  only  fairish  music— conventional, 
trite,  at  its  worst  a little  dull. 

We  listened  with 
strained  ears  to  catch  a 
self,  confident  and  untrammeled  Young 
America  which  should  long  since  have 
been  striding  over  the  hill.  We  wanted 
to  hear  a new  sort  of  melodic  line  far 
flung,  daring,  individual,  full  of  tang 
and  savor.  We  wanted  to  find  an  har- 
monic texture  rich  in  new  colors,  fresh 
significations.  Above  all  we  wanted 
and  hoped  to  discover  a manipulation 
of  characteristic  rhythms  which  should 
emancipate  them  from  the  rigidity  and 
monotony  of  the  formulas  of  our  time. 

We  wanted,  in  short,  to  hear  a young 
American  composer  talking  confidently, 
bravely,  irrepressively,  of  himself.  In- 
stead we  heard  a facile  and  anxiously 
conformist  youth  talking  the  stale  plati- 
tudes of  the  symphonic  concert  hall — 
retailing  exhausted  cliches  which  were 
none  too  fresh  when  Rachmaninoff  used 
them;  remembering  Tchaikovsky;  re- 
membering, discreetly,  Stravinsky;  not 
scrupling  to  relapse  upon  harmonic  ba- 
nalities, offering  us  the  common  coin 
of  sentimental  melody;  using  the  old 
jazz  meters  in  the  familiar  ways;  and 
scoring  all  this  for  an  orchestra  singu- 
larly blatant,  thick  and  inexpressive. 


f sr.ft.i  -enture  to  amend  Mr.  Dam- 
engaging  metaphor.  Mr.  Gersh- 
ha”.  of  course  been  keeping  com- 


Wlth  Mr.  Gershwin’s  desire  to  write 
what  is  called  "serious”  music  (as  op- 
posed to  what  is  called  "popular” 
music)  one  has  the  liveliest  sympathy. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  what  is,  after 
all,  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two.  The  difference  between  "seri- 
ous” music  and  "popular”  music  is 
not  in  any  degree  a difference  in  form 
or  purpose  or  scope:  it  is  nothing 

more  portentous  than  a difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  musical  ideas  in- 
volved. The  waltz  in  “Die  Meister- 
singer”  is  a far  gayer  and  lighter 
thing  than  the  waltz  in  “The  Merry 
Widow,”  which  is  heavy  footed  by 
comparison;  yet  Wagner’s  waltz  Is 
called  "serious”  music,  and  Debar  s , 
“popular,”  for  no  better  reason  than  I 
because  the  first  has  distinction  of  ] 
musical  thought  and  the  second  has 
merely  adhesiveness. 

• * * 

If  Mr.  Gershwin  is  seeking  what  Mr. 
Damrosch  calls  “musical  respectabiMyi^ 
and  what  others  call  "recognition  as  a 
serious  composer,”  he  will  not  attain 
it  merely  by  the  seductively  simple 
method  described  by  Mr.  Damrosch:  by 
adopting  "the  classic  garb  of  the  con- 
certo” or  the  symphony  or  sonata  or 
suite.  It  Is  not  so  easy  as  aU  that. 
He  can  attain  it,  we  think,  only  by  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  those  who  warn  him  to 
be  discreet  and  well  mannered.  He 
does  not  need  a course  in  tonal  eti- 
quette. Learning  which  symphonic  fork  ,i 
I to  use  and  what  to  say  to  the  double  :i 
' basses  while  advancing  toward  your ; 

I hat  and  coda»  and  ’’vhen  a perfect  ca* 

’ dence  is  a little  vulgar — these  things  , 

' will  not  suffle*. 

i „ » . 

1 What  Mr.  Gershwin  needs  is  to  for-  | 

I get  what  other  "respectable”  composers  i 
inave  said  before  him  in  the  conven- 
; tional  forms.  If  Rachmaninoff  has 
^ used  the  fork  on  the  extreme  left,  let  Mr. 
Gershwin  clamor  for  chopsticks,  or  use 
his  knife.  Let  him  forget  to  be  polite. , 
.conformist.  Let  him  build  a cabin  on  i 
; some  distant  hilltop  and  soak  his  spirit 
' In  the  wind  and  sun  and  rain,  renounc- 
I intr  the  ways  of  sophisticates  and  rou-  . 


tiniers,  listening  for  the  voice  tEat  may,  i 
some  day,  apeak  to  him  out  of  the  lone- 
liness—his  own  voice,  usin^  his  own 
idiom,  which  we  like  to  think  would  • 
be  clear,  and  racy,  an4  perturbmg, , 
and  altogether  welcome  and  reassuring.  ; 

The  long  and  eagerly  awaited  “Con- 
certo in  F”  by  George  Gershwin 
Jammed  Carnegie  Hall  to  its  capacity 
ye.sterday  afternoon  w'hen  it  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
Damrosch  and  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Gershwnn's  concerto,  like 
Deems  Taylor’s  symphonic  poem 
•’Jurgen,’’  was  commissioned  by  the 
Symphony  Society;  but  Mr.  Taylor  s 
poem,  except  for  the  interest  of  its 
title,  did  not  cause  the  anticipatory- 
excitement  that  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  commissioning  of 
Mr.  Gershwin’s  first  attempt  at  sym- 
phonic form. 

Every  day  sees  the  presentation  of 
some  novelty  and  there  are  many 
organizations  in  New  York  for  en- 
couragement of  ne-ft'  works;  but  so 
far,  in  spite  of  numerous  alarms, 
nothing  of  any  real  value  ha.s 
emerged.  Last  year  Mr.  Gershwin 
came  .straight  from  Tinpan  Alley  to 
a Wblteman  concert  of  jazz  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall  -with  a “Rhapsody  In  Blue." 
which  set  everybody  by  the  ears  and 
gave  to  the  future  of  American 
music  an  unexpected  twist. 

The  excellence  of  the  rhapsody  was 
a bolt  from  the  blue,  for  Mr.  Gersh- 
win was  widely  known  as  a good 
musical -comedy  compo.ser.  a writer  o( 
fetching  tunes  and  rhythms  in  the 
prevailing  fa.shion.  The  piece  was  q' 
lengthy  flight  compared  to  the  com! 
poser’s  musical-comedy  numbers,  bu| 
there  were  those,  even  among  hi: 
admirers,  w’ho  considered  the  rhap-.  ^ 
sody  one  of  those  accidents  whic!| 
happen  once  in  a lifetime  something 
that  cannot  be  explained  and  certainl; 
cannot  be  repeated. 

When  Mr.  Damrosch  rashly  or 
dered  the  concerto  there  was  i 
great  (leal  of  headshakiiig  and  In  , 
riuiries  about  where  Mr.  Gershwii 
would  get  the  knowledge  requlrec 
for  the  handling-  of  a symphonic  work 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  his  ma- 
terial, &c.;  and.  aS  a matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Gershwin  himself  modestly  dis- 
claimed any  knowiedge  of  musical 
form.  But,  after  all,  there  -was  the 
1 “Rhaiisody  In  Blue,’’  w’hich  -w'as  as  big 
an  advance  over  his  previous  w'ork 
as  the  concerto  would  be  over  the 
rhapsody.  Mr.  Gersh-wln  intimated; 
that  he  would  trust  to  luck.  r 

But  it  was  not  luck  that  carried| 
j the  composer  of  the  rhapsody  to  suc-j 
cess,  and  luck  alone  would  never  have! 
created  the  ‘-Concerto  in  J ’”  heard  yea-j 
terday  afternoon.  The  truth  is  that 
George  Gershwin  is  a genius  per- 
haps the  only  one  of  all  the  younger 
men  w-ho  are  trying  w-ith  might  an(3 
main  to  express  the  modern  spirit. 
You  may  cite  his  deficiencies  as  evi- 
denced by  his  latest  work— they  are 
obvious.  He  is  not  a master  of  form; 
he  is  audaciously  irresponsible  and 
writes  down,  apparently,  whatever  he 
feels.  indiscriminately.  He  lacks 
depth,  and  it  .seems  that  because  of 

his  lifelong  environment  he  never  will ; 

be  able  to  rid  himself  of  jazz,  no  mat- 
ter how  he  sublimates  it. 

But  all  his  shortcomings  are  noth- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  one  thing  he 
alone  of  all  those  writing  the  music 
of  to-day  possesses.  He  alone 
actually  expresses  us.  He  is  the 
present,  with  all  its  audacity, 
impertinence,  its  feverish  delight  in  its 
motion,  its  lapses  into  rhythmically 
exotic  melancholy.  He  writes  with- 
out the  smallest  hint  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  with  unabashed  delight  in 
the  stridency,  the  gauchcries,  the  joy 
and  excitement  of  life  as  it  is  li\ed 
right  here  and  now.  But  that  is  not 
all,  since  every  jazz  band  in  every 
night  club  In  America  does  just  this. 

And  here  is  whfere  his  genius  comes 
in,  fo“  George  Gershwin  is  an  instinc- 
tive artist  who  has  that  talent  for  the 
right  manipulation  of  the  crude  ma- 
terial he  starts  out  with  that  a life- 
long study  of  form  and  harmony  and 
counterpoint  and  fugue  never  can  give 
to  one  who  Is  not  born  with  it. 

The  composition  begins  with  a pas- 
sage on  the  kettledrums  exactly  like 
the  Beethoven  violin  "Concerto.”  But 
whereas  Bee’hoven’s  drums  Intone 
.their  four  bet  s modestly.  Mr.  Ger.sh- 


win’s  drummers  do  not  roar  like  suck- 
ing doves  but  smash  away  boldly  and 
challengingly,  as  they  should  in  this 
age.  There  follows  a broad  and  in- 
sistent melody  with  shifting  harmonies 
underneath  it,  and  orchestra  and  piano 
break  into  a magnificent  Charleston, 
a-.d  the  Charleston,  by  the  -way, 
seemed  last  night  as  good  and  au- 
thentic material  for  symphonic  treat- 
ment as  anything  that  was  ever  used. 

This  first  movement  moved  along 
almost  always  with  broad  fervor  and 
genuine  -\-ltality,  though  at  moments 
the  composer's  powers  for  thematic 
development  dropped  to  zero.  But  it 
is  to  Mr.  Gershwins  great  credit  that 
he  didn’t  resort  In  these  crises  to 
padding,  but  calmly  began  on  some- 
thing else,  so  that  the  composition 
never  lagged,  but  was  continually  re-  i 
vitalized. 

The  slow  movement,  a Blues  whose 
themes-  closely  resembled  the  fine 
Negrro  improvisations  of  that  name, 
notably  the  "St.  Louis  Gal,”  is  to  my 
mind  a masterpiece.  I can  recall 
nothing  in  modem ‘music  so  beauti- 
ful, so  haunting,  so  “kiddlngly” 
melancholy.  In  It  Mr.  Gershwin  re- 
vealed a delicate  Imaglnatio  and  a re- 
markable sense  for  mood.  I am  not 
quite  sure  of  the  enduring  quality  of 
the  concerto  as  a whole,  but  It  seems 
to  rrvo  that  the  ,4ndante  of  Mr. 
Ger.shwin’s  concerto  will  remain 
lieautlful  for  a very  long  time. 

The  last  movement  is  an  impetuous 
rondo  that  only  lets  up  momentarily 

!or  a restatement  of  the  first  broad 
theme  of  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Gershwin  played  his  concerto 
e.xcellently  and  simply  and  disposed 
of  Its  difflcultles  as  if  he  had  been 
a concert  pianist  all  his  life.  He 
'■itallzes  his  music  with  an  Inborn 
(natural  rythm,  and  his  flair  for  jazz 
\ playing  and  a peculiar  langorous 
though  rj-tamic  manner  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  Blues,  made  his  con- 
tribution to  the  performance  a de- 
light. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  JNir. 
Damroscii  and  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, who  apparently  didn't  know 
exactly  what  to  do  wdtli  the  strange 
work.  Mr.  Damrosch  should  have 
visited  "Connies”  in  Harlem  to  find 
out  just  how  to  play  a Charleston. 

: and  the  only  resemblance  of  the 
trumpet  played  yesterday  to  the  same 
instrument  in  a good  .jazz  band 
cwhich  would  have  played  the  music 
perfectly)  was  the  derby  hat  w'hich 
covered  It. 

Altogether  the  orcnestral  portion  of 
Mr.  Gershwin’s  work  was  hardly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  composition.  There 
was  no  finesse  and  a great  deal  ot 
noise.  Perhaps  the  right  accKimpani- 
ment  could  only  have  been  supplied 
by  Paul  Whiteman,  whose  interpreta- 
tive flair  for  just  such  music  is  akin 
to  Mr.  Gershwin’s.  ' 

OTHER  MUSIC 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  ap- 
, reared  in  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall ; 
last  night  presenting  three  familial  ; 
works  and  one  new  to  New  York.  , 
■•Visions.”  by  Hermann  Hans  etz- , 
ler.  a modern  Carman  conductor  and 
composer  who  appeared  here  with 
Richard  Strauss  in  1903. 

‘Wislons”  is  a work  m six  s. 
phonic  movements  intended  ^o  depict 
spiritual  vision’s  arising  from  the  lif 
of  the  soul.  The  work  was  almos. 
constantly  interesting. 

The  other  selections  were  Beetho- 
ven’s overture  to  "Conolanus.  y\g-l>- 
e..,  overture  to  “Der  Freischutz  and 
Griegr’s  concerto  in  minor  for  piano 
and  orchestra.  Percy  Grainger  wa.s 
the  soloist  for  the  concert  . 

Florence  Page  Kimball,  a soprano 
.Uirrsoft  voicfe.  quite  charming. 

tenderly  and  swcetl\  . 

! pHma  donna 

including  .he  Turkish  appeared 

rco  B:rd^ti^^  4 - 

I Chaliapin:  a violinist  nsme_dD.  ,A^ 


lonitis  m^d  Several  of  her  pupils.^_ 


Br  OLIN  DOWWBIr^*- 


From  Times, 

The  New  York  Symphony. 

Tha  niuch-luTalded  piano  concerto  o 
George  Gershwin  wn.s  played  for  th 
' first  time  anj'where  at  the  concert  glvei 
by  tha  New  York  Symphony  Society 
YValter  Damrosch,  conductor,  yc.sterdaj 
afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hull.  Mr.  Dam- 
roach  had  commissioned  Mr.  Gershwin, 
as  he  had  commissioned  Mr.  Taylor  be- 
fore Mr.  Gershwin  to  write  some  music 
for  him.  Mr.  Taylor  adopted  tho  for- 
mula of  the  symphonic  poem  In  which 
he  portrayed  the  wanderllngs  and  ad- 
ventures of  one  Jurgen.  Mr.  Gershwin 
chose  the  form  of  the  classic  piano  con- 
certo In  three  movements,  and  there  was 
great  excitement  about  It.  There  would 
not  have  been  as  much  excitement  If ' 
Brahms  had  come  to  town,  although  | 
Brahms  also  wrote  piano  concertos.  But ! 
then,  he  did  not  employ  "Jazz.”  The : 
writer  of  these  lines  believes  strongly,  i 
seriously  In  "jazz.”  He  thinks  It  has 
a future  as  well  as  a past,  and  marked  ^ 
possibilities  for  the  serious  composer. 
So  he.  too.  repaired  with  curiosity  and 
anticipation  to  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  rhythms  employed  by  Mr.  Gersh- 
win are  principally  those  of  popular 
dances  and  songs.  Including  the 
"Charleston”  of  recent  rage  .and  various 
aspects  of  "blues."  Lusty  blows  upon 
the  drum  announce  tlie  rhythms  and 
pace  of  what  is  to  follow.  There  is  con- 
siderable orchestral  preparation  before 
•the  piano  enters.  The  piano  is  given  an 
Importtant  part,  but  its  rOle  is  not  vain- 
glorious. Mr.  Gershwin  played  the 
piano,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  but  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  written  for  it  as  for 
one  of  a number  of  instruments  with 
something  important  to  say.  Two  of  the 
three  movements,  the  first  and  last,  are 
In  a lively  vein.  The  middle  movement 
Is  more  tropical  and  nocturnal,  a 
stopped  trumpet  playing  a "blue"  mel- 
ody against  a sensuous  harmonic  back- 
ground, and  this  passage  is  perhaps  the 
best  part  of  the  concerto. 

Throughout  Mr.  Gershwin'  has  tried 
earnestly  and  sincerely  to  compose  a 
work  of  eyniphonlc  dimensions.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  succeeded.  | 
He  has  not  succeeded  first  of  all  because 
the  form  he  employs  is  not  native  to  a 
composer  of  his  experience,  and  he  has 
neither  the  instinct  nor  the  technical 
equipment  to  be  at  ease  in  it;  and  also 
because  of  the  rather  obvious  limita- 
tions of  his  orchestral  scheme.  Some- 
times the  color  scheme  turns  from  clasdc, 
symphonic  standards  toward  the  "jazz"' 
orchestration  that  Is  so  striking  a fea- 
ture of  our  isopular  music  of  today.  But 
this  is  done  half-heartedly,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  instrumentation  is  neither 
flesh,  fowl  nor  good  red  herring.  And 
this  is  in  turn  an  indication  of  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  composition. 

The  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  was  slangj% 
sentimental,  audacious  and  vulgar  in 
Its  essential  ideas.  It  was  not  respec- 
table and  did  not  aspire  to  be.  It  had 
a cheerful  Broadway  Insousciance,  and 
a certain  raciness  and  ginger  in  its 
principal  ideas.  Moreover,  these  ideas 
•were  well  contrasted.  There  is  no  such 
[effective  contrast  in  the  themes  of  the 
concerto. 

The  themes  of  the  concerto  are  de- 
natured. They  lack  inherent  energy  an'l 
physiognomy,  and  are  tinctured  with  a 
kind  of  harmony  v/hich  frequently 
sounds  forceil  and  dry,  in  place  of  tlie 
richness  and  occasional  chromaticism  of 
the  rhapsody.  And  tvhy  did  not  a wi.se 
friend  advise  Mr.  Gershwin  not  to  write 
a work,  based  on  rhythms  that  are  prin- 
cipally in  double  measure,  in  three 
movements.  Another  ihapsody  or  one 
movement  concerto — Liszt  wrote  one- 
movement  concertos — might  have  been  a 
marked  step  in  advance,  whereas  the 
three-movement  concerto  is  a new  and 
a dubious  experiment.  In  the  three 
movements  heard  yesterday,  the  devel- 
opment ftagai  indeed,  there  is  not  often 
very  mu^  of  it.  but  rather  the  repeti- 
tion of  figures  and  melodies.  There  arc 
effects  that  the  hearer  begins  to  antici- 
pate, such  ^ as  giving  a melody  first  to 
the  piano  or  another  solo  instrument, 
tlien  to  the  orchestra,  forte  or  fortissi- 
mo, over  the  accompaniment  of  the 
piano.  There  Is  evident  a lack  of  tech- 
nical resource. 

In  essence,  this  Is  a more  ambitious 
and  less  original  piece  of  music  than  the 
one  which  first  brought  Mr.  Gershwin  to 
the  attention  of  the  orchestral  public. 
It  is  not  only  immature— which  need  be 
no  crime— but  It  is  self-conscious,  lack- 
ing the  esprit  and  the  felicit:-  of  touch 
that  he  shows  when  he  is  truly  In  the 
creative  vein.  I 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  American  ; 
popular  music  is  necessarily  less  rich  In 
artistic  possibilities  than  has  been 
Jlaimed  for  It,  or  that  Mr.  Gershwin's 
Indubitable  talent  has  suddenly  and  mys- 
teriously wasted  away  in  the  night.  It 
5nly  means  that  it  requires  more  ex- , 
perience  and  skill  than  Ger.shwln  now 
possesses  to  accomplish  what  he  at- 
tempted. 

At  the  end  of  the  performance  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  composer  was  attested  in 
long  and  vehement  applause,  so  that  Mr. 
Sershwin  was  kept  bowing  for  some  min- 
utes from  the  stage.  The  remainder  of 
the  concert  was  not  of  a nature  to  excite 
extended  comment.  It  opened  with  the 
tacile,  endless  platitudes  of  Glazounoffr 
Fifth  Symphony,  a symphony  whlclj  has 
one  vital  movement- the  last.  Between 
this  work  and  the  composition  of  Gersh- 
win came  the  ‘'Sul-;e  Anglaise"  arranged 
by  Henrf  Rabaud  from  old  English  mu- 
sic. a performance  in  which  Mr.  Dam- 
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In  « throbbing.  paMfig  of  melody  . 

Every  now  iUid  uspln  during  the  whob 
* OrM  movement  thni  ivuiiilful  linunt.n-. 
im-lody  pop.^  ni,.  now  crooned,  new  diinc‘-d 
■ it  mUM'  be  on  the  b vee.  e en  b'  the  com- 
po.ser  didn't  know  it  now  linkbd  out  by 
tripping  toes  on  the  piano  a.-l  now  drl\eii 
t.=  its  utmost  liy  tin  .suundlni.  brn.‘<s,  the 
l)lare  of  the  drum?  and  the  walling  of 
tlie  strings.  It  is  tl,.-  lx  .1  movment  of 
tb-’  ilirec,  a gi-in  in  oG  he.  ^rat'.on  arid  .lonf. 

Tlie  finale  Is  a perfect  orgy  of  riiythmlo 
I dance.  The  jazz  Is  all  there.  The  per- 
cussions lead  In  tiie  fury  and  the  tempo 
for  a time  is  ot  the  march.  Tlien  they 
j slide  into  the  buck  and  wing  dancing,  tho 
piano  takes  up  the  air.  while  the  strings 
follow  in  pizzicato.  Riotous  feet  are  fly- 
ing now,  and  as  the  dancer.s  cease,  ex- 
hausted, the  strings  come  in  with  a lovely 
legato  and  all  Is  peace. 

It  doesn't  last  long,  for  the  tumult  be- 
gins again,  the  whole  orchestra  joining 
In  a perfect  fury  of  sound  as  they  sweep 
I the  lone-poem— for  that's  what  it  is— to 
' a glorious  climax  in  which  the  themes 
of  all  the  movements  blend  in  be^iuty.  Its 
a charming  conception,  charmingly  devel- 
oped and  delightfully  told. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  program 
were  Glazounov's  Symphony  in  B flat 
and  Rabaud's  "Suite  Anglaise,"  the  lat- 
ter being  best  iiked  by  the  audience.  Mr 
Gershwin's  piece,  however,  was  the  slgna. 
for  tumultuous  and  long  applause,  whic.i 
was  well  deserved. 


Philharmonic  Introduces  Wetzler  s 
“Visions” 

It  is  well  that  Hermann  Wetzler  supphed 
some  literary  guidance  to  his  six  sym- 
phonic movements  for  orchestra,  "Visions. 
Without  the  written  explanation  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  hearer  would  be  far  lonelier 
than  any  little  girl  alone  in  the  heart  of 
a big  city. 

This  work,  which  ■was  introduced  to  , ew 
York  bv  Mr.  Mengelberg  and  the  Philhar- 
monic last  night,  is  a tone  painting  depict- 
in-^  "spiritual  visions  arising  from  the  lite 
of°lhe  soul."  TO  say  that  it  is  imitation 
of  Richard  Strauss  probably  would  not  dis- 
please its  composer  who  organized  the  or- 
chestra which  had  Strauss'  personal  assist- 
ance In  1903-1P04  in  presenting  his  work 
i to  America.  The  imitation,  however,  de- 
spite a certain  repose  in  its  melodic  con- 
tent and  an  instrumental  versatility  thar 
arises  from  familiarity  with  the  orchestral 
machine,  lacks  spiritual  depth.  Certainly 
it  Is  well/  supplied  with  length,  spiritual, 
material  and  every  other  kind,  to  the  point 
of  tediousnes.s. 

The  be.st  oC  the  six  movements  are  the 
Intermezzo  ironico.  which  achieves  a cer 
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George  Gershwin’s  New  Piano  Concert- 
Heard  for  the  First  Time 

Delightful  in  almost  every  respec 
is  Mr.  George  Gershwin's  third  effor 
at  serious  compo.sitlon,  his  piano  concert 
in  F which  was  the  principal  number  o: 
the  concert  ot  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon,  under  t le 
direction  of  Walter  Damrosch.  with  the| 
composer  himself  at  the  piano. 

But  it  Is  far  removed  from  a-  concerto 
To  a certain  extent  it  follows  the  classical 
models  in  form,  and  the  first  movement,  he 
says.  "Is  in  sonata  form,  but—”  And  it  s 
a big  but.  The  second  movement  is  a sort 
of  extended  three-part  song-form  and  thf 
finale  is.  in  principle,  a rondo;  that  is,  at 
cording  to  Mr.  Gershwin,  but  he  has  so 
changed  things  about  to  conform  to 
what  is  called  and  known  by  the  term  ol 
modern  music  and  bis  own  personal  equa 
tlon,  which  is  one  of  melody  disguised  a-? 
it  may  be  by  the  modernist  in  compositionj 
And  so  the  whole  thing  means  just  what 

von  want  it  to  mean;  that  is  to  say,  what-  ; mterrnezzo  ironico.  wnicn  ac.uevex  - |then  tinally  gave  up,  'wu 

„.n,  .0  ,rc„  m«=.cll  wrf  "f  “h'.'t 


III  ( ,.'i-man.  had  thi  ir  ihlrd  hoorin*  a 
.1  pair  of  foinc'ly  twins  ln^i  f *. enm 
at  the  Mi'tropiilltnn  opera  lioiiao.  Lki  c 
ni  w (lonblu  hill  seems  to  be  boldink  f 
own  as  an  effectlv<‘  operatic  colnblni  * 
lion.  The  hfiivlcr  comic  strok*«  of 
the  Teuton  «core.  brnc'-d  up  by  njUj  oh 
sumptuou.sne.ss  of  f^rlentiO  sfittlr  KH, 
proved  to  be  quite  n good  foil  to  I h- 
sparkling  dialogue  and  mualc  of  I'ho 
French  work,  set  with  such  plquoAt 
fa.sclnatlons  on  the  noli  of  Spain.  Tiro 
singers  In  the  caats  were  Identically 
I tho  same  oii  at  each  previous  perform- 
ance. Miss  Borl.  Me.ssr.s.  Tlbbett.  Lr- 
rolle,  Bada  and  Dldur,  with  Mr.  Has- 
selmHn.s  conducting,  gave  the  French 
opera,  and  Mkss  Rethberg.  Mls" 
kaya  and  Messrs.  Bender.  In  the  title 
role-  Laubenthal  Meader  and  Schuet- 
zendorf,  with  Mr.  Bodanzky  conduct- 
ing. tho  German  opera. 

I Florence  Kimball 

Last  night  at  JEolian  HalT  Florence 
Page  Kimball  sang  to  a distinguished  ^ 
audience  in  a recital  far  above  the  av-  • 
erage  in  interest  and  charm.  In  the  ^ 
first  place,  some  one  with  a happy 
instinct  for  the  decorative  had  placed 
an  enormous  screen  of  shimmering  ' 
peacock  blue  behind  the  piano  which 
was  further  embellished  with  a great  , 
jar  of  calla  lilies  and  flanked  by  tall  ^ 
clipped  yew-tree  in  pots.  In  fhj® 
fective  sotting  Miss  Kimball  exhibited  j 
her  art  with  crisp,  sure  method. 

Her  voice  may  have  moments  oi 
hardness  and  a hint  of  strain,  but  on 
the  whole  Is  of  an  alluring  timbre 
faintly  suggestive  of  Mary  Garden  at 
hei  cocal  best.  This  was  particul^ly  | 
striking  in  the  group  devoted  to  De- 
bussy, Ravel,  Faure,  and  Grovlez, 
whicn  music  seemed  to  fit  most  per- 
fectly into  her  individual  tapabilitie.v. 
Her  German  diction  was  good,  her 
iFrench  excellent,  tier  English  ne^li-  ■ 
,gible.  Her  personality  is  interesting 
'and  her  power  to  invoke  a mood  quite 
exceptional.  The  program  included  in 
other  groups  rrngs  by  Schumann  and 
Bach,  some  modern  English,  and  two 
1 Russian  numbers,  follows ..  by  Grieg. 

I Blair  Neale  at  the  piano  gars  the  im- 
pression of  greater  talents  than  hi'- 
1 opportunities  afforded. 

\,  At  Town  HsH  a perfonal  celebration 
was  in  progreaa-  Madame  Marica  Fal- 
esti,  late  of  the  Moscow  Opera  and  now 
a teacher  in  this  city,  commemorated 
her  own  tenth  professional  anniversa^ 
by  exhibiting  in  a linguistic  tour  de 
force,  a list  of  songs  in  English,  French. 
Italian,  Hebrew,  Russian,  Greek  and 
Turkish.  The  latter,  although  thej 
seemed  to  be  two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing selections  upon  the  program,  proved 
to  be  her  urdoing,  -for  a cold  which  had 
been  hampering  her  efforts  here  seized 
her  so  violently  in  Its  grip  that  she 
first  stopped,  craved  the  indulgence  of 
the  audience,  weu't  on  a little  further, 
then  finally  gave  up,  with  the  song  still 


ever  JOU  acem  w o*- , I**  . r*ari 

as  vou  follow  the  mood  of  the  composer]  | ^ures  of  the  world  of  reality  . ■ - car 

in  your  own  wav.  More  than  likely  you||  catured  silhouettes  from  the  masque  o 
will  get  from  it  ide.is  he  didn't  intend  youjl  ufe,”  and  the  Scherzo  Demonlaco,  vvh.ch 
to  have  but,  at  the  same  time,  those!  portrays  Charon  huddling  lost  souls 
!cLs  are  bound  to  come.  ji  their  last  journey.  Both  movements,  one 

For  instance,  the  second  movement—  observes,  are  descriptive  works  rathei  than 


It  may  be  said,  however,  that  after 
a brief  rest,  which  time  was  taken  wp 
by  the  playing  of  Mr.  Avlonitis,  violin- 
ist, she  made  a valiant  recovery  and 
finished  her  program  as  per  schedule. 
Under  these  conditions  comment  or . 
criticism  would  be  to  no  purpose,  but  i 
it  was  easily  remarked  that  her  voice. 


, mo  secoiiu  ooserve??,  — ■-  - ^ - — — ’ 

dance.  There  is  a charming  melody  by  , than  the  attemp  lonitis  her  other  assistants  were  he'- . 

the  inuted  trumpet  with  the  'cellos  ; gj|,pgg.jjng  spirit”  or  to  interpret  the  no  pupils,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Buchaikin  aiiu 

Pizzicato  and  the  violins  following  suit  in  ggntiments  of  Michelangelo  embodied  in  Miss  Hilda  Raout.  both  apparently  in 

pizzicato  ana  la  i the  class  of  fairly  talented  amateurs, 

weird  rendering,  after  which  theie  - | ^j.,g  program  notes.  . , , — . .. 


tt,  

almost  a pastoral  on  the  pipe  and  then  ! 
there  surely  must  he  a dance  in  the 
barnyard  and  the  steppers  have  waked 
the  inhabitants. 

But  the  mood  quickly  changes.  T a 
melody  turns  into  an  exquisite,  dreamy 
waltz  in  absolutely  pure  tempo,  and  then 
svncopatlon  pokes  up  its  head  and  there 
is  a wild  yvhirl  ot  flying  legs  and  arms. 
You  can  almost  hear  those  dancers  shout 
—they  don't  care  if  they  yvake  the  neigh- 
borhood. When  suddenly  all  is  stiU  an 
the  movement  closes  in  a dainty,  dreamy 

pianissimo.  . , 

The  first  movement,  with  a “Chailes  o 
motive,  opens  with  a bang  and  blare  that 
is  almost  deafening,  the  kettledrums 
thundering  while  the  other  percussions 
i fairly  yell  in  their  frenzy.  Then  the 
bassoon  announces  the  theme,  which  • 

! broad  in  style,  moderate  in  tempo  and 
somewhat  elemental  but  pleasing  as  1 is 
developed  by  the  piano.  Then  the  ^ngh- 
I horn  picks  it  up.  accompanied  by  the 
violas,  and  soon  the  full  orchestra  joins 


the  clasis  of  fairly  talented  amateurs. 
Accompaniments  were  contributed  by 
Leon  Berdltchkefski.  M.  \V. 

Florence  Page  Kimoais 
Gives  Song  Recital 

Miss  Florence  Page  Kimball,  so- 
(prano,  gave  a song  recital  in  Aeoli.an 
'Hall  last  evening.  This  artist  is  not 
(entirely  unknown  here  in  certain  voi-iil 
circles  and  more  recently  she  has  l>ecn 
devoting  herself  to  study  with  Mme. 
Marcella  Sembrich.  She  had  shown 
much  taste  about  fho  selection  of  her 
numbers.  choo.>ang  B.ach's  atr.  "My 
' Heart  Ever  Faithful."  for  her  opening 


The  most  applauded  event  of  last  eve- 
ning was  Mr.  Percy  Grainger's  display  at 
the  piano  in  the  Grieg  concerto  in 
minor.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that 
Mr.  Mengelberg  permitted  the  soloists 
dexterity  and  fortissimo  to  outshine  the 
orchestral  efforts,  for  the  Grieg  composi- 
tion sounded  a little  empty,  except  for  the 
Adagio  of  immortal  beauty.  Mr.  Gr.-Unger. 
rest  assured,  left  nothing  undone  to  im- 
part his  familiar  vigor  to  the  proceedings 
but  occasionally  his  tone  wa.s  rather  hard 

and  metallic.  

The  program  opened  with  that  , ( number  and  completing  the  group 

struggle  in  the  soul  of  Corlolanus  ma  . Schumann  lyrics,  “Die 

classic  in  Beethoven's  overture.  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg's  direction  here  was  sensitive  and 
1 architecturally  beautiful;  and  to  close  the 
1 concert  he  gave  us  a reading  of  ^ 

j "Freischuetz”  Overture,  -which  seem  i 
perfect. 

French  and  German  Operas 
At  the  Metropolitan 

Maurice  rI^b  acT  opera.  "The 
Spanish  Hour."  sung  in  French,  pre-- 
ceded  by  I’eter  Cornelius’s  two  ac 
«nera.  "The  Barber  of  Bagdad.”  sung 


with  three  Schumann  lyrics,  “Die 
Lotosblume."  "Roeselein.  Roeseleln" 
and  "Auftraego."  Choice  French  and 
Spanish  songs  formed  the  second 
group,  and  then  came  four  .Amerlcitn, 
songs  and  Gretchanlnov’s  "II  e’est  lu, 
le  charmant  Rosslgnol.”  Tschalkov- 
sky’s  "Pendant  le  bal"  and  two  songs 
by  Grieg.  Miss  Kimliall  proved  to  l>e 
an  admirable  singer.  There  i.s  hardl; 
need  to  go  into  a detailed  analysis  of 
'•'ir  delivery.  She  has  natural  glft.-= 
and  she  knew  how  to  use  them  to  goof 
purpose.  In  her  first  and  most  dlf 


I The  audience  received^  Miss  Ponselle 

. ' cordially,  applauded  her  long  and  re- 

jC  li  Mine.  Scliiimann-Heiiik  Kecital  called  her  repeatedly  after  the  first 

It  group  she  disclosed  a light;  Mme.  Schuniann-Heink  appeared  in  a scane  in^the^fourm^ 

lonely  voice  which  she  used  generally  song  recital,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  con-  there  were  no  very  surprising  mo- 

wlth  freedcm.  ease  and  agility.  Hei  sUered  as  a reception,  .at  the  Steinway  ments  of  a production  that  is  well 
I tower  notes  are  not  full  bodied,  bui  salon  last  night.  In  rich  voice  the  famous  X h^^^^ 

jthis  was  apparentlj  due  J’®’’  b^t^  contralto  moved  her  group  of  hearers  to  stage  and  begun  to  move  away  frag- 
iural  range,  which  seemed  to  be  a high  , onnrecialion  that  was  genuine  ments  of  scenery  when  the  curtain  inad- 

! soprano.  Her  fine  knowledge  of  style  >iPP‘ause  of  api  vertently  rose  and  destroyed  any  illu- 

ilent  character  and  spirit  to  everyi  and  spontaneous.  Beginning  with  ana.s  3;^,,  that  the  ^®®nery-wWch  ^ 

phrase  she  sang.  She  tvas  nervous  from  the  operas  of  Rossi,  Suint-Saens  and  much  illusion  anyway  in  the  Metropoli- 
1 at  first,  but  any  perceptible  hint  of  the  Mendelssohn  "Klijah,'’  she  sang  on 
I this  soon  wore  away.  Her  singing  through  a fine  Gorman  group,  ending  with 
' was  as  the  song  of  a sweet  voiced  gome  in  Knglish  and  a finale,  ‘^Bolero,"  by 
bird  and  the  pleasing  effect  gave  full 
' reward  to  those  who  braved  the  storm 


....  - . , ^ , . cu  j It  niav  be  said  that  rarely  has  the 

Of  the  night  to  hear  her.  She  had  . gchubert  been  sung  with 

I excellent  support  In  her  accompanist  , mi 

!— Blair  Ne^l.  The  American  com-  n'-O''®  dramatic  and  musical  effect.  Th . 

; posers  and  their  song's  chosen  by  Miss  gieat  singer  rose  splendidly  to  it,  and  sd  overflowed  the  capacity  of  the  house  and 
; Kimball  for  representation  in  her  third  did  her  hearers.  She  was  in  her  happiest  | took  vast  pleasure  in  Verdis  music. 

I group  were  Carpenter,  “When  I Bring  mood,  and  on  one  of  her  recalls  to  the  I _ 

! to  Tou  Colored  Toys” ; La  Forge — “I 


much  illusion  anyway  in  the  Metropoli 
tan  .sets  for  this  opera— may  have  had 
for  the  romantically  minded.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinelli,  of  course,  sang  as  loudly  as  he 
could.  Miss  Rethberg  and  Mr.  de  Luca, 
in  leading  rdles,  were  the  most  accom- 
pli-shed  singers  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Sera- 
fin’s  conducting  was  of  a kind  that 
makes  .much  of  the  score,  though  his 
performance  has  become  in  a measure 
infected  with  routine.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  a matinee  audience 


j Came  With  a Song,”  Deems  Taylor 
j “A  May  Day  Carol,”  and  Mary  Turner 
[Salter — “The  Lamp  of  Love." 

jud  r ' ^ ^ 

I Chaliapin  Appe 

Last  night  at  the  Metropolita 
of  two  days  only  to  make  the  cj 
greatest  of  singing  actors,  tocj 
Goethe-Boito  arch  fiend,  that  “t 
one  of  "Boris,”  murderous  yet 
had  held  his  attention  on  the  sj 

“Meflstofele,"  opera  in  three  acts, 
W'ith  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  other- 
wise beginning  with  a German  peasant 
i dance  and  ending  with  a Greek  dance, 

! now  received  its  second  performance 
' of  the  season.  The  opera  of  spectac-  j 
ular  scenic  splendors  climaxing  in  one 
part  on  Brocken’s  heights  in  the  Harz 
Mountains  and  in  the  second  part  far 
removed  in  action  to  the  placid  beauty 
of  Grecian  vales  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Penejos,  attracted,  as  is  its  j 
wont  with  Chaliapin  in  the  title  part, 
an  audience  crowding  the  auditorium. 

I The  Russian  singer  made  again  a 
'superb  devil,  effective  in  singing  and 
parlando  speech  and  powerfully  sin- 
ister in  demoniacal  action.  The  Faust 

was  Mr.  Gigli — the  role,,  by  the  way,  ^ 
in  which  he  made  his  New  York  debut 
several  years  back;  Mme.  Alda  was 
the  German  Margherita — that  fair  j 
young  damsel  who  is  made  to  sing  in 
Italian  in  this  opera,  and  Miss  Peralto 
the  stately  Grecian  ifeien.  These  sing- 
ers, all,  with  the  several  others  in 
the  cast,  gave  Mr..  Chaliapin  able 
support  in  a picturesque  performance 
which  was  much  applauded  under  Mr. 
Serafin’s  leadenship. 

In  the  afternoon  a special  perform- 
ance of  “Tosca,”  with  Mme.  Jeritza 
as  the  Roman  singer,  was  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Greenwich  House 
Music  School.  Mr.  Martinelli  as 
CavaradOHSi  and  Mr.  Scotti  as  Scarpia 
were  the  other  principal  singers  in  a 
brill^nt  representation  of  the  popular 
Puccini  opera.  Mr.  Serafln,  in  the 
first  half  of  a hard  working  day,  con- 
ducted. The  proceeds  of  a house, 
practically  sold  out.  netted  a hand- 
some sum  for  the  cause. 


stage  spoke  with  deep  affection  qf  Mme. 
Marcella  Senibrich.  who  was  in  the  audi- 
ence. Later  .Mme,  Schumann-Heink  pre- 
sented one,  of  her  bouquets  of  roses  to 
.Mme.  Senibrich,  the  recital  actually  be- 
coming a delightful  and  intimate  party  in 
which  the  singer  and  her  hearers  found 
I equal  delight.  Florence  Hardeman,  violin- 
ist. assisted,  and  Kleanor  ■Scheib  proved 
more  than  capable  as  an  accompanist. 


MISS  VALENTINE’S  RECITAL 


By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

A COSMOPOLITAN  trio  of 
musicians  entertained  a large 
audience  of  Americana  at  yester- 
day’s morning  musicale  at  the 
Blltmore. 

Elvira  de  Hidalgo,  a soprano 
from  Spain,  sang  some  songs 
from  her  native  land  and  also 
encompassed  florid  flights  of  col- 
oratura in  operatic  arias  from 
“Lakme"  and  “Romeo  et  Jul- 
iette.” 

Alberto  Salvi,  a harpist  from 
Italy,  plucked  the  responsive 
strings  of  a golden  Instrument  to 
delicate  airs  by  Handel  and  Bach 
and  rhythmic  music  by  Chopin, 
Cadi  and  himself. 

Mlscha  Leon,  a tenor  from 
Denmark,  sang  in  that  suave,  ex- 
aulsite  manner  so  beloved  by  the 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


Jen  Levitzky,  Violinist, 

>ffe*  an  Ambitiovia  Program 

Ben  Levitzky,  who  gave  a concert  In 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  offered  an 
ambitious  program  consisting  of 
Bach’s  B major  concerto.  Paganini  s 
D major  concerfb,  LIU  Boulanger’s 
“Cortege”  and  numbers  by  Faure, 
Ravel,  Brahms  and  others. 

Mr.  Levitzky  was  not  one  by  tem- 
perament or  attainment  to  proclaim 
the  utterances  of  Bach  or  Paganini. 
His  bowing  was  ragged  and  there  was 
little  distinction  either  In  his  tone  or 


Carmela  ronselle  in  Debnt. 

AIDA,  operat  in  four  acts  and  seven  s^nes. 
Book  in  Italian  by  A.  Ghislanzonl.  Music 
by  Giuseppe  Verdi.  At  the  Metropolitan 

. . .carmela  Ponselle  (debut)  ; 
tbJa  -EUsabeth  Rethberg: 

RadameV"  ’ Giovanni  Martinelli 

RamfU  • .mse  Mardones 

4™nasro"  Giuseppe  De  Luca 

Tim  King.  William  Gustafson 

A Mpssenrer  Angelo  IBada. 

A PHestcfl  . l>aura  Robertson  1 

con™  / : TuUIo  Serafin 

i 

Verdi's  "AYda”  was  performed  yes-; 
terday  afternoon  in  the  MetropolltaJi 
Opera  House  with  Carmela  Ponselle, 

sister  of  Rosa  Ponselle,  making  her  dd- 
, but  in  opera  as  Amnerls.  The  elder  of  ( 
I the  two  singers,  who  formerly  sang  In 
I vaudeville,  thus  made  her  d6but  in 

grand  opera  on  the  same  stage  which 
saw  the  d^but  of  Rosa  Ponselle,  in 
“Forza  del  Destino”  in  1918,  Carmela 
Ponselle  had  made  public  appearances 
in  New  York,  previous  to  yesterday’s 
performance,  in  recital  and  at  one  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  concerto 
last  season.  It  was  known  that  she 
had  also  aspirations  toward  grand  op- 
era and  had  been  studying  assiduously 
toward  that  end.  . 

Miss  Ponselle  .showed  a voice  of  good 
though  not  phenomenal  quality  and  al- 
ways an  intelligent  conception  of  her 
part.  Nervousness  interfered  conslder- 
•ably  with  her  performance  in  the  early 
scenes;  later  she  gained  more  ease,  and 
hence  more  effectiveness  in  perform- 


3tyle  of  playing.  He  was  facile  enough;  nencu  the  fourth  act, 

in  lighter  numbers  and  his  technic  .^vllgn  Amneris  pleads  with  Rodmes  and 
Lund  and  quite  adequate  for  the!  his  Judges,  was  interpreted  by  Miss 
was  sou  nroeram  There  I Ponselle  with  unmistakable  feeling  and 

requirements  of  his  program.  ! sincerity.  A creditable  performance  un- 

waa  a large  audience  that  applauded  1 circumstances,  but  nM  in 

on  any  and  all  occasions.  , itself  enough  to  establish  clearly  Car- 
on any  ana  a Ponselle’s  artistic  status  or  to  do 

i complete  justice  to  the  possibilities  of 
I the  part.  It  will  not  be  until  this  singer 
i lias  become  better  acclimated  to  tne 
' metropolitan  stage  and  audience  that  a 
; just  estimate  of  her  talent  can  be  made. 


Pianist  a Worthy  Interpreter  of 
Brahms,  Chopin  and  Schumann. 
Marguerite  Valentine’s  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  j'csterday  afternoon  proved 
her  a worthy  interpreter  of  Brahms, 
Chopin  and  Schumann.  Her  Brahms 
belonged  to  the  romantlq^  order.  Senti- 
ment there  was,  but  not  of  too  pro- 
nounced a type.  She  played  with  s 
' sensitive  alternation  of  light  and  shade 
Two  of  the  simpler  Chopin  numbers 
paved  the  way  for  a more  elaborate 
pianistic  display  in  one  or  his  fantasies. 
Here  again  Miss  Valentine’s  musical  ; 
sense  was  not  at  fault  and  she  read  her 
Chopin  with  clear  intention  and  good  , 
effect.  I 

Schumann’s  “Etude  Symphonique 
gave  the  audience  a further  opportunity 
to  appreciate  the  artist’s  versatility.  She 
had  the  correct  design  and  emotional 
index  of  each  of  her  comp»sers  at  her 
fingers’  ends,  and  the  particular  and 
peculiar  .savor  of  Schumann  foqnd  a 
faithful  interpreter.  Miss  Valentine’s 
audience  applauded  her  warmly. 

Marguerite  Valentine  Gives 

Another  Pleasing  Recital 

Marguerite  Valentine,  a New  York 
pianist,  who  had  given  a debut  recital 
at  Aeolian  Hall  last  February,  reap- 
peared there  yesterday  afternoon  to 
offer  a program  beginning  ■with  Brahms 
numbers,  followed  by  three  Chopin  of- 
ferings, Schumann’s  “Etudes  Sympho- 
n'ques”  and  shorter  pieces  by  Hugo 
Kaun,  Emile  Sauret,  De  Falla  and  Stan- 
ford-Grainger.  . . 

Miss  Valentine  sustained  the  impres- 
sion of  talent  made  last  year,  display- 
ing vigor  judiciously  applied,  and  ex- 
pressive ability.  There  seemed,  in  the 
Schumann  number,  a passage  or  two 
not  particularly  clear-cut,  somewhat 
0ver-pedalled,  at  other  times  in  this 
work  the  pianist’s  technical  ability 
geemed  to  serve  its  purpose. 

Beethoven’s  “Greatest  Opera” 
Cut  in  Musical  Hash 
for  Young  People 

In  certain  aspects  Beethoven*s  “Fi- 
delio”  would  seem  rather  heavy  fare 
for  the  average  adolescent,  and  it  la  a 
question  whether  cutting  it  up  into 
toothsome  morsels  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  assimilation  justifies  the 
musical  hash  which  Mr.  Damrosch  of- 
fered his  young  people  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  many 
older  hearers  who  were  present  might 
very  pardonably  deplore  that  thei 
1 course  of  their  own  reminiscent  en- 
joyment was  so  constantly  interrupted 
bv  explanatory  remarks  upon  the  plot; 
(not  the  music),  and  it  would  seemi 
that  the  childish  imagination  invoked; 
by  the  genial  conductor  may  have  suf- 
fered likewise.  . j 

Far  more  effective  was  the  treat-  : 
ment  of  Act  II,  which  was  preceded  by 
a synopsis  and  then  alloived  a freer 
sweep  and  flow  of  its  majestic  beau-] 
ties.  Concert  form^  however,  cannot, 
be  said  to  enhance  the  glory  of  this 
“greatest  of  operas,”  as  Mr.  Damrosch 

described  it.  j 

Florence  Easton  as  Leonora  seemed 
at  times  to  he  feeling  her  way,  and 
did  not  always  reveal  her  fullest  ar- 
tistic powers.  Della  Baker’s  voice  was 
light  and  agreeable,  but  not  sufnci- 
eiitly  sprightly  for  the  music  of  Mar- 
celline.  Richard  Crooks  as  Florestan 
and  Frederick  Baer  as  Don  Pizarro 
were  the  most  successful  interpreta- 
tions of  the  afternoon,  although  Ar- 
thur Michaud  as  Jaquino  and  Fred- 
erick  Patton  as  Rocco  did  some  excel- 
lent singing.  . , 

j In  certain  scenes  the  absence  of  the 
I chorus  left  a painful  void,  and  at  all 
I times  one  wished  to  hear  more  of  the 
; orchestral  web.  The  omission  of  the 
‘ Leonora  Overture  No.  3 froni  any  place 
upon  the  program  seemed  to  leave  it 
incomplete  and  unsatisfying.  It  will 
be  added  as  a finale  this  afternoon 
when  the  program  wnll  be  reputed  at 
the  Mecca  Auditorium.  M.  R- 


'■“CarriTila  Ponselle  made  imir  i^eratic  (' 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  ! 
yesterday  afternoon  as  Amnerls  in 
“Aida.”  Rosa  Ponselle  was  to  have 
completed  the  day  by  appearing  as 
' Leonora  In  “II  Trovatore”  in  the  even-  j 
ing, butthe  germs  of  coryza,  or  catarrh,! 
ruled  otherwise,  and  prevented  the  use  j 
of  a phrase  that  would  have  aptly  de- 
scribed the  day  as  planned — that  yes- 
terday was  the  day  of  the  Ponselle 
sisters  and  Giuseppe  Verdi.  Frances 
Peralta  appeared  as  the  heroine  of 
“Trovatore.” 

The  tale  of  Carmela  Ponselle  s ef- 
forts in  furthering  her  sister’s  career 
has  been  told  before.  She  made  her 
j own  first  appearances  in  opera  and  ne- 
cital  here  about  three  seasons  ago,  and 
is  no  stranger  to  the  part  of  Amneris. 
Yesterday’s  appearance  was  not  her 
first  on  the  Metropolitan  stage,  where 
she  had  sung  last  season  in  a Sunday 
night  concert,  but  it  was  her  first  there 
in  the  trappings  of  an  operatic  char- 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  natural 
and  almost  inevitable  nervousness  ger- 
mane to  the  occasion.  Miss  Ponselle  did 
very  creditable  work.  The  effects  of 
what  might  be  called  debutitis  seemed 
responsible  for  a volume  of  tone,  in 
earlier  acts,  apparently  smaller  than 
what  she  proved  able  to  produce  on 
some  earlier  occasions,  not  always  able 
to  prevail  over  the  orchestra  or  hold 
its  own  with  two  of  the  Metropolitan  s 
most  potent  singers  as  fellow-principals. 

1 Some  vibrato  and  hardness  of  tone  in 
I some  upper  notes  alsd  appeared,  but 
still  there  was  enough  to  imply  that 
Miss  Ponselle’s  voice  has  its  assets— 
its  lower  register  proved  distinctly 
pleasing,  with  a warm,  smooth  quality 
of  tone,  and  her  singing  showed  a 
marked  gain  in  volume  in  her  scene  in 
the  last  act.  She  looked  well,  and  while 
her  acting  was  anything  but  perfunc- 
tory, it  seemed  the  performance  of  one 
who  thoroughly  felt  the  dramatic  aspect 
of  the  part. 

The  audience  provided  warm  support, 
i with  several  curtain  calls  after  the 
first  scene  in  the  fourth  act — for  the 
first  of  these  the  curtain  parted,  it 
seemed,  a little  too  soon,  disclosing , 
Miss  Ponselle  before  a background  of : 
hustling  gentlemen  in‘ civilian  clothes; 
moving  the  scenery.  . , 

' ^ BOY  WHO  PLAYS  LIKE  A Maim  , 

A boy  of  fourteen  oi-  so.  in  short  ^ 
trousers,  whose  large  and  studious 
lieud.  it  is  iiuc.  belies  lii-s  ye.i..s.  gaVu 
pianu  reeital  in  the  Town  Hull  l..sl  . 

I night.  Vel  there  is  no  noea  to  :tp- 
I praise  Fhura  G'uer’aassky  as  a hoy 
i'piodiev.  He  pla.v.s  like  u.  man,  like  a 
1 man  of  rank  and  no'oimy  in  the  realm 
J:  music. 

This  ho>  has  an  amazing  pair  of 
hands,  astounding  teehnique.  vi.sion.  , 
understanding  far  beyond  his  years.' 
He  plays  with  snbliine  deliot.cy  and] 
rare  coloring.  tVithrl.  lie  ha.s  strlk-| 
irg  orignhlity.  wheh  he  exercises 
without  distorting  the  niasterpiedes  lo] 
has  taken  in  his  care.  Here,  truly,  is 
I geniu.s! 

1 Shura  Cherka.s.sky  e.s.<-ayed  a mauire 
Lvo'-v^n-'“well.  Chopin’s  S A'i 
ninor  sonata,  which  J 

■clebrated  funeral  march. 
vith  a depth  and  feeling  that  wa.A 
raite  gripping.  .V  final  sroug  jt 
ighter  pieces  he  presented  a knov- 
ng  artist:  the  Albeniz  - Godow  sk> 

•‘Tango.’’  for  instanct,  with  throbbing 
sensuousness,  the  Mana-Zucca.  Zou- 
ave’s Drill”  with  extraordinarj  tech- 
nical skill,  von  Dohnanyi  s Naila 
AValtz”  with  a delicious  swing. 

••Liebestraum”  was  one  of  man. 
flnelv  played  encores'  tvhich  kept  a 
crowded  hall  calUns  for  more. 

.vmong  the  other  musical  events  of 
the  evening  was  a concert  bj  le 
State  Symphony  at  Carnegie  Hall 
the  assistance  of  the  Tale  Glee 
at  which  the  ’’Faust”  symphony  was 
plaved.  "II  Trovatore”  was  the  opera 
at  the  Metropolitan,  repeated  with  a 
familiar  cast.  TIaud  Morgan  gave  a 
harp  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  and  Zofia 
Naimska  and  Slarya  Naimska  gat  e 
sonata  recital  at  Steinway  Hall 

Carl  Flesch.  a violinist  of  conmder- 
able  reputation,  appeared  at  the  Town 
Hall  yesterday,  prasenting 
and  fairly  difflcult  progrant.  ^ 
among  his  offerings  ■nere  Bach  ■ 
Sonata  in  G Jtinor.  Bloch  s Be '.if 
Shem”  in  its  entirety.  Chausson  s 
"Poeme”  and  Ernst’s  Concerto  m I- 
Sharp  Minor.  His  playing 
ously  uneven,  parts  of  it  exqulsitel. 
loveiy  and  others  quite  dlscon^^r^g. 


iiijr  OrrliMaBBft  Y 

The  fJQiis  Sympluiny  Orchet***.  Bl 
1-r.n  Pohnany  l 

■onc.'i-t  of  th»r  sertson  lut^t  night  In  caM 
Hull.  The  or.hj-.tra  wu» 
iMv  thi'  Yrtle  xrnlvcrsiiy  Glee  ciuo.  oi- 
^oni  thf  leader  is  Marshall  Borthole^ 

‘ The  pros'll,  m consisted  of 
Bwliius's  • Acuaemic"  overture ; several 
part  .'ongs  sung  with  ' 

and  -soil  It  by  the  glee  club,  and  Lilsi« 
••Kaii.er  symphony,  the  s'®®  o’"'*  ?*lhur 
ins  In  the  Hnal  movement,  with  Arinur 
Ki^rt  as  ."^olo  tenor.  . 

There  was  a rousing 
the  overture,  after  which  Colone  Monte 
flori  Kahn  ;ipp<j^lcd  for  c.ontributlons  to 
go  to  the  expenses  of  the  orchestra.  It 
-would  seem  a pity  If  Us  concerts  nUa 
to  bo  discontinued  for  lack  of  funds 
since  the  orchestra  has  ao'P'y . I 

its  artistic  Justification  and  right  to  ' 
1st  by  the  concerts  given  thus  far  this 
ItUn.Tnd  has  ItseU  ^ 

conductors  of  unusual  sUts  and  repu 
latlons-Mr.  Dohnanyi.  "l^o  co^ucw 
fnnr  more  concerts,  and  Alfredo  c^eiia, 
-who  will  conduct  the  following, 
furthermore  be  said  that  Hi^ere  Is 
for  three  permanent  orchestras  in  a city 
ot  the  population  ot  New  iork.  and  that 
the  nrograms  of  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestra  have  been  among  t^® 
ceresUng  given  by  any  New  York  orches 

^■■^hl"‘fcature°"of  the  concert  wsa  Mr^ 

of  it  as  could  bo  heard  by  the  writer 
following  the  time  consumed  by  |P®®®''®® 
♦ind  contributions.  If  he  had  done  no 
mora  than  canduct  the  first  njav^ent 

UrJ.'  ™«- 

tation.  For  Mr.  Dohnanyi 
the  fires  of  Dlszt  s inspiration.  He 
neglected  no  dramatic  detail  of  the  mu- 
sic- he  characterized  In  tones  ine 
dreams,  the  pride,  the  self-duest^nings 
and  the  eternal  restlessness  of  the  fig 
lire  conceived  by  Goethe.  Perhaps  only 
iwlg^ef  equalled  Llizt  among  musicians 
in  his  comprehension  of  the  poem.  Cer- 
tainly th^re  Is  in  Llszfs  score  the  qual- 
ity a mind  profoundly  ®y"JP®*il®y° 
to  the  composer’s  thought  Me.  Doh- 
nanvi  Showed  that  not  a phrase  of  the 
symphony  had  escaped  his  penetrating 
Svation  and  his  >c‘"dling  ®nthusias^^ 
Mr.  Kraft  and  the  members  of  the  Yai« 
hniversity  Glee  Club  adequately  ful 
Ifilled  their  responsibilities  In  this  Pce* 
forn^ance  A large  audience  showed  its 
! pleasure. 

Carl  Flestli,  Violinist, 

Gives  Generous  Program 

Philadelphian  Exhibits  Artistry 
and  Technique  in  Season’s 
First  A|Jpearance  Here 

Carl  Flesch,  who  heads  the  violin 
department  in  the  Curtis  ^institute  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia,  made  his  first 
New  York  'appearance  of  the  season 
yesterday  afternoon  in  a recital  at 
Town  Hall  in  a generous  program,  with 
Bach’s  unaccompanied  G minor  sonata, 
Ernest  Bloch’s  “Baal  Shem’’  and  Chau- 
son’s  F sh^rp  minor  concerto.  Harry 
Kaufman  was  the  co-operating  pianist. 

Mr.  Flesih  gave,  as  usual,  an  artis- 
tic performance  marked  by  technical 
mastery — which  does  not  mean  that 
his  playing  is  inexpressive.  His  tone 
is  not  of  the  lyrically  fluent  type  as- 
sociated with  Jascha  Heifetz  for  in- 
stance, though  it  is  the  tone  of  an 
expert  violinist,  and  did  not  lack  song- 
fulness in  numbers  such  as  his  two 
Chopin  offerings,  a prelude  well  ar- 
ranged by  Emil  Telmanyi,  marked  as 
a first  performance  here,  and  the  fa- 
miliar Wilhelmj  transcription  of  the 
nocturne,  Op.  27.  No.  2.  The  Bach  > 
sonata,  even  in  Mr.  Flesch’s  expert  per- 
formance, -seemed  a little  long. 

Bloch’s  ^'Baal  Shem,”  or  Three  Pic- 
tures of  Chassidic  Life,  was  announced 
as  a first  performance  here  in  full,  but. 
if  our  records  are  right,  Bronislaw 
Huberman  played  it  at  Carnegie  Hall 
on  March  21,  1924.  In  attending  two 
^ halls  alternately,  two  of  these  were 
missed,  the  third,  “Rejoicing”  effec- 
tively combined  rejoicing  with  the  sug- 
] gestion  of  a religious  atmosphere.  An- 
' other  work  marked  as  a first  perform- 
3 ance  here  was  Wilhelm  Grosz’s  “Jazz 
Band.”  The  audience  was  of  good  size, 
considering  the  weather,  and  in  an  ap- 
plausive mood.  _ 


forced  her  tonea.  but  that  fault,  wflicn 
her  sister  had  :md  Is  t-radv.>illy  eliminating, 
wlU  probably  be  oveniome. 

It  eeemtd  a pity  that  ehe  had  to  be 
pitted  aK:dn^.t  that  glorious-voiced  almf-  *’. 

Elizabeth  R.-thbers,  whose  Alda  was  what  ^ 

It  always  haa  been,  a rare  treat  and  aga  net  attf-mpts  to  symphonic 


li  aiiK-nt.  Tbfv  s-sib-d  a'7"*- 
cb-  ‘ k by  Jowl.  Ill:  ’’or  sm'  ut'  d” 

Vi'it'  d ’ .ir  combined  oi‘  trnnii"'  - o,  in  i 
Ihl:  without  u.:t(lii-r  anywher...  ate  to.^ 
. -ioniil  l>hi'  < whon  ■ tlvm-'.  a It 
w.^ro,  to.)k  the  bit  In  h’  b-.  th  rut  iP'd 
forward  for  a qi  ic  In  ll>'  r l alllon 
Jazz  manner.  M'lu-n  this  hi  f rened 
h.-.pi'.' . 


'1sj- 


Ihu  Jazz  sounded  Idiotically  facile  sot* 


Martlnelll.  who  was  in  nne  voice  and 

. «,/Mdii  h«  BO  much  more  umo  oiui  unu  a um, 

- -Jt  would  oe  unconvlntlni:.  The  J"zz  symphony  Is 

enjoyable  If  he  would  not  raise  his  voice  ^ w hich  go.  .;  to  show 

—to  say  the  least— at  times.  I how  utterly  separate  from  each  other 


h.  ~ou.a  ^ 

.glib  I'lece  of  work 
how  utterly  separe  _ . 

— .,  - «venlnE' and  how  tar  apart,  at  their  roots 

"Trovutore”  was  sung  In  the  even  qg,  popular  mu.slo.  aii.l  symphonic 

with  Mnu.  F»ralta  as  Leonora,  Rosa  composition.  The  first  "''°'’vment  of  >e 

Wlin  AJn.i..  e.riui  symphony  was  comluctt  d by  Ur. 

««ne  being  IIU  *" 
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By  OLIM 


Yerkes,  the  other  three  movements  by 
Mr.  rhlaftanlll.  Tlic  assisting  soloist 
at  this  concert  was  Miss  Hazel  Glen. 


In  other  f 'Crr.  .. 
■ ihwln’s  ree'-nt  m d 
for  pUno  tnd  or- 


Another  Ponselle  Makes  Her  Debut 
the  Metropolitan 

¥T  would  bo  manifestly  unfair  to  pass 
final  judgment  upon  the  singing  of 
Sarmela  Ponselle.  who  JoJned  her  dis- 
tinguished sister,  Rosa,  as  a member  of 
the  forces  of  Gatti-Casazza  in  the  Metro- 
lolltan  Opera  House  on  Saturday  after- 
■Doa  as  Amneris  In  “Aida.”  for  her 
Beres  were  unstrung  and  she  did  not  do 
;fcrself  Justice. 

kShe  was,  however,  most  Impressive  In 
Ser  opulent  beauty  and  fitted  well  Into  the 
jlcture.  It  seemed  at  times  as  If  she  would 
lave  been  more  satisfactory  had  she  not 


“Fldcllo”  In  Concert  Form. 
Beethoven's  opera,  “Fldcllo.”  or  a 
largo  part  of  It,  was  given  In  concert 
form  and  In  English  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  with  assisting  soloists  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Mecca  Auditorium. 
The  soloists  were  Frederick  Baer,  Pl- 
zarro ; Richard  Crooks,  Florestan ; 
Florence  Easton,  Leonore;  Frederick 
Patton.  Rocco;  Della  Baker,  Marcel- 
line, and  Albert  W.  Barber,  Jacqulno. 

A male  quartet  consisting  of  Louis 
Yaccel,  Irvin  Fisher.  Paul  Parkes  and 
Franklin  Fltzsimones  sang  a few  of  the 
chorus  passages  when  these  occurred  In 
connection  with  the  performances  of 
the  soloists. 

Beethoven’s  opera  Is  not  effective 
throughout  on  the  stage ; Beethoven  s 
music  for  "Fldelio”  Is  only  in  part  the  ^ 
great  Beethoven  and  in  part  after  tra- 
ditional models  of  his  time.  The  sec- 
ond act  Is  dramatically  the  outstanding 
one.  and  here  Beethoven’s  orchestra  is 
more  impressive,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
parts  for  the  singers,  notwithstanding 
certain  great  arias  and  concerted  pas- 
sages. At  the  same  time  the  opera  does 
not  gain  with  concert  performance, 
particularly  if  that  performance  Is 
necessarily  cut,  as  the  performance  was 
yesterday,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  a chorus  and  in  consideration  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  concert  hall.  The 
music  may  not  be  good  theatre  In  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  yet  It  was 
conceived  for  the  theater,  however 
Ineptly,  and  the  performance  of  set 
numbers  on  a bare  concert  stage,  with 
pauses  as  one  singer  rises  and  another 
sits  down  and  the  audience  bestows  ap- 
plause. takes  away  the  last  vestige  of 
dramatic  seeming  and  gives  us  a work 
which  sounds  like  a semi-dramatic 
oratorio. 

Yesterday’s  performance  did  offer  some 
good  singing,  as  Miss  Easton  gave  the  | 
performance  expected  of  her,  one  that  l 
combined  excellent  vocalism  with  expe-  j 
rienced  musicianship  and  that  made  I 
much  of  Beethoven’s  music,  though  not 
so  much  ot  the  text.  Mr.  Crooks  has  a 
very  beautiful  voice  and  employs  it  with 
brilliant  and  emotional  effect,  but  nei- 
ther did  he  do  what  might  have  been 
done  from  the  standpoint  of  diction.  Mr. 
Baer’s  Plzarro  was  Interpreted  with 
sonorous  tone  and  dramatic  feeling.  Mr. 
Patton  bestowed  thought  on  word  as  well 
as  tone,  and  Miss  Balrer,  with  a voice 
well  suited  to-  the  fOle  of  Marcedine. 
sang  her  music  prettily.  Mr.  fcarber's 
performance  was  also  In  place  and  com- 
petent. But  scene,  action,  a part  of  the 
orchestral  score  were  lacking,  with  re- 
sult of  piecemeal  and  fragmentary  effect. 

I The  third  Leonore  overture  was  played 
; in  place  of  the  last  scene  of  the  I '.st  act. 
i It  is,  of  course,  a synthesis  of  the  whole 
j drama,  and  a far  mightier  and  more 
moving  expression  of  it  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  opera.  Its  position  has  been  va- 
rious In  performances  of  “Fldelio,"  its 
place  coming  oftenest  before  the  last  act. 
the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  ver- 
ture  thus  preparing  the  listener  for  the 
scenes  of  Florestan’s  deliverance  and  tri- 
umph. Lacking  the  final  scene,  the 
overture  was  no  doubt  well  placed,  and 
was  certainly  more  celeritous  and  con- 
summately dramatic  than  the  rather 
conventional  pages  at  the  end  of  the 
opera. ' 

“Syncopating  Symphonists.” 

A concert  was  given  by  Han-y  K. 
Yerkes  and  an  orchestra  rejoicing  in 
the  title  of  “Syncopating  Symphonists” 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  occasion  served  as  Introduction  of 
a symphony,  “Jazz  America,”  by  Alfred 
Chlaffarelli,  an  orchestral  player  of  this 
city,  who  knows  both  “Jazz”  and 
Tchaikovsky  very  well.  Mr.  Chlaf- 
farelli, desiring  to  give  Jazz  the  treat- 
ment that  can  be  accorded  it  by  an 
experienced  musician,  chose  three  tunes, 
the  “St.  Louis”  and  “Beale  Street 
Blues.”  by  Willian  Handy,  and  the 
“Limehouse  Blues,”  by  Philip  Breham. 
as  basis  for  a symphony  in  four  move- 
ments. 

The  effect  was  funny.  Mr.  Chlaffarelli 
has  a practiced  hand  with  the  orchestra 
and  is  accustomed,  evidently,  to  all  the 
symphonic  formulas,  but  he  has  not  done 
very  much  that  Is  creative  or  original 
with  his  tunes.  Instead,  they  are 
comically  fitted  into  the  symphonic 
straitjacket.  while  the  Instrumental 
scheme  Is  that  of  Tchaikovsky.  The 
ludicrous  thing  was  the  manner  in  which 
(these  themes,  otherwise  impudent  and 
feet-tingling,  became  most  glibly,  ortho- 
doxically  symphonic  under  Mr.  Chiaf- 


"Fidelio”  was  last  heard  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  in  1917,  bill  the 
late  Wagnerian  company  gave  it  twice 
at  the  Lexington  ’Theater  in  March, 
1923.  The  New  York  Symphony  con- 
cert performance  offered  the  first  hcar- 
i ings  of  the  work  since  then,  and  prob- 
lably  its  first  production  here  in  con- 
jeert  form. 

; The  opera  seemed  much  better  off 
'in  Mecca  Temple  than  it  had  before 
!the  juniors  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Having 
(referred  his  hearers  to  Mr.  La  Prade’s 
lexcellent  program  notes,  ’ 

I By  F.  D.  Perkins 

Jazz,  and  the  possibility  of  estab- 
shing  an  intimate  acquaintance  be- 
ween  the  musical  offspring  of  Broad- 
vay  and  points  South  and  West  and 
nusic  more  indigenous  to  the  concert 
lalls,  figured  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  where  Harry  Yerkes  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  an  orchestra 
designated  as  “syncopating  sympho- 
nists” in  a program  divided  between 
miscellaneous  popular  numbers  and  a 
symphony  in  G major  by  Albert  Chi- 
afarelli,  formerly  one  of  the  Philhar- 
monic’s clarinetists. 

The  symphony,  entitled  “Jazz  Amer- 
ica,” uses  themes  that  are  undoubtedly 
“jazz”  coming  from  three  “Blues” — 
William  C.  Handy’s  “St.  Louis”  and 
“Beale  Street  Blues”  and  Philip  Rre- 
ham’s  “Limehouse  Blues” — and  WillianT" 
J.  Guard,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  prefaced  the  performance  by 
observing  that  Mr.  C'niafarelli  an- 
nounced whence  he  had  borrowed  his 
themes  instead  of  letting  it  lie  as-  j 
sumed  that  they  were  his  own.  I 

The  Chiafarelli  work,  the  first  "jazz 
symphony”  to  be  played  here,  though 
not  the  first  using  such  material— a 
symphony  by  Eric  Delamarter,  using 
jazz  tunes  for  its  thematic  material, 
was  played  in  Philadelphia  last  June— 
while  not  a work  of  genius,  or  of  equal 
merit  and  interest  throughout,  proved 
a very  interesting  experiment,  and  the 
work  of  an  experienced  musician.  Mr. 
Chiafarelli,  observing  the  conventional 
symphonic  form,  accomplished  a very 
workmanlike  job  in  constructing  an  al- 
legro, andante,  scherzo  and  finale  from 
his  “Blues,”  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
George  Gershwin’s  concerto,  the  result 
was  sometimes  too  respectable,  with 
the  the  essential  azure  flavor  of  the 
theme  lost  or  swamped  by  respectable,- 
not  remarkable  Carnegie  Hall  music.) 
'The  andante  seemed  long  drawn  out, 
the  theme  bleached  into  conformity 
with  music  sometimes  smacking  of  the 
Tchaikovskyesque.  The  scherzo  was 
undoubtedly  a scherzo,  with  its  theme  • 
turned  into  triple  time,  something  jazz 
rarely,  it  seems,  attempts,  and  _ the 
lusty  undisguised  offering  of  the  “Lime- 
house Blues”  in  the  finale,  pleased  as  a 
contrast  with  the  preceding  dressing 
and  disflavoring. 

Mr.  Yerkes  conducted  the  first  move- 
ment, Mr.  Chiafarelli  the  rest,  with  an 
orchestra  much  nearer  to  the  sym- 
phonic than  to  the  Whitemanesque  type. 
The  first  part  of  the  concert  brought 
Hazel  Glen  in  songs,  including  Mayor- 
elect  Walker’s  “Will  you  love  me  in 
December,”  ets.,  and  a first  perform- 
ance of  Cadman’s  “Moon  Madness,” 
and,  among  "popular”  instrumental 
numbers,  Mr.  Yerkes’s  camouflaging  of 
“Gallagher  and  Shean”  in  the  guise  of 
Liszt,  Johann  Strauss,  Wagner  and 
ISousa.  The  concert,  especially  the  sym- 
phony, seemed  enthusiastically  received. 


I'  Tternoon  in  ’ eollH!.  I- 
j(lr.:n  jazz  nymphony  > 

[have  been,  of  c>>ur  *, 
l-erlmento  with  < >/.  h. 
for  oxaniplo,  G<'nn;> 

Interertlng  ft  me  to 
chestra. 

Mr.  ChlfifTcr-'illl  ha.«  taken  three  of  the 
beet  ot  all  the  1-azz  pUfc;-  ind  u.^ed  tb'im 
f-eely  to  make  a symphony,  tw-j  '.i  th>  ;i! 
W.  C.  Handy’s,  who  has  riften  h<  ki 
edged  his  indebtediif  ts  to  iiegro  folk  lonr: 
the  third,  I’hllip  Hreham’.s  ’’Llmeht.ii’o 
Blues,”  a f.-..-if  Inatlng  composition,  bui 
further  removed  from  the  original  ::ourco 
of  Jazz  than  Mr.  Handy’s. 

Mr.  Handy’s  ”St.  Louis  Blues”  and  “Th'' 
Beale  Street  Blues”  were  played  In  tlw. 
South  years  ago  during  the  ragtime  craze. 
Mr  Breham’s  piece  came  to  us  through  ‘.hr 
first  production  of  the  Chariot  Revue. 

Mr.  ChlafCerelll’s  symphony  Is  more  con- 
ventional in  manner  than  one  might  ex- 
pect. Played  as  it  was  yesterday  by  a full 
orchestra,  there  were  moments  when  ons 
nrdght  have  been  listening  to  a work  by 
some  one  who  had  never  heard  ot  jazz. 
At  others  it  caught  the  full  spirit  of 
Handy  and  Breham.  It  dlspla*’fd  an  ad- 
mirable command  of  orchestral  Idiom,  al- 
though one  might  have  wished  for  more 
of  the  peculiar  color  of  Jazz  imparted  by 
the  saxophone,  the  muted  trumpets  and 
trombones  and  the  snare  drum.  These 
were  used,  but  not  especially  emphasized. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  a muslclanly  attempt 
to  write  a symphony  on  genuinely  Ameri- 
can themes — Afro-American,  as  It  happens, 
but  the  nearest  thing  we  have  to  folk- 
music.  It  should  be  heard  on  the  pro- 
grams of  one  of  the  more  Important  sym- 
phony orchestras,  and  that  soon.  One 
would  naturally  have  a much  better  op- 
portunity there  to  assess  Its  real  value. 

The  orchestra  was  Harry  Y'erkes’  "Syn- 
copating Symphonists”  considerably  aug- 
mented for  the  symphony,  and  preceding 
its  performance  there  were  a number  of 
other  more  or  less  familiar  Jazz  pieces  and 
jazzed  classics.  Mr.  Yerkes  conducted  the 
first  movement  of  the  .symphony,  Mr. 
Chiafferelli  the  other  three. 

The  audience  was  highly  enthusiastic 
over  the  symphony,  which  richly  deserves 
repetition,  not  only  because  It  is  the  first 
attempt  at  anything  so  important  with 
jazz  themes,  but  because  of  what  ap- 
peared to  this  hearer  to  be  Its  Intrinsic 
merit.  Certainly  it  Is  Interesting  both  for 
Its  own  sake  and  because  It  Is  a mile- 
stone along  the  path  of  the  use  of  native 
material  for  our  more  serious  music. 


Mr.  Chlafferelli’s  Jazz  Cymphony 
Only  yesterday  Jazz  was  anathema 
the  more  serious-minded  students  of  music,  the  blue.  i(r.  Veik 
Today  one  hears  It  spoken  of  as  Amei-lca’s  American  Jazz  and  point  out 
chief  contribution  to  art.  The  truth  prob-  lit  was  leading, 
ably  lies,  as  usual,  somewhere  between  out-  -\ftcr  a number  of  popiil.ar  -..deo- 
right  condemnation  and  over-enthusiasm,  tiun.s,  including  that  divertin','  duty  • ,y 
But  even  the  most  conservative  critics 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  und  ' 
the  watchful  baton  of  W'illoin  .Mcii:,--;- 
iberg,  gave  a concert  in  t'anieg’..  Ha” 
yesterday  afternoon  with  U.  -h'  '’h'- 
Ibrilowitsch  a.--  assisting  a;tl.->t.  W'tli 
the  noted  pianist,  the  I ■li  lln  nnoud 
preoenteU  .Mozart's  Concerto  u-r  jiiatio 
and  Urclic-stra  in  D .Minor,  lu-Mliaa-li 
aiiii  learnedlj . (lluck'.s  ()v>i  .t.ic  . 
"Iphigenia  in  .\ulis.’’  with  liu  clo.-. 
Wagner  l ompo.sed  to  it.  and  the  f un-  , 
iliar  Tchaikow.sky  riiTli  .styinphony  , 
coniiileted  the  program. 

Despite  the  balmy  wiatlp-r  iti:«  .j.- j 
and  the  presence  of  Reil  (trunge  in  this  ; 
city , . Ciirneglc  H id  was  ptickeH  i.i  tie  ' 
door.s  with  a gratified  audh  iiee. 

I’rubobly  not  unminiifn:  of  m're  t 
g.nint  d l.nto  i>olite  nuisicei  s<a  e 'y  b: 
one  I’lutl  Wiilteinun  the  I'-siill  e-f 
a modest  concert  in  .teobaii  H.i  i ..c 
.lay.  Harry  Verke-  brought  oo  -,l  cf  \ 
”S’y ncop.it ing  Syinidioni.sl ■”  to  ll.i  uj*  I 
the  small  stage  of  tha  auoit.iriuin 
yesterday  afternoon.  I.ilie  a bolt  fi  oin 
was  to  show  real 
hitler 


must  recognize  that  Jazz  as  we  know  It 
today — there  is  a wide  gulf  between  pres- 


.•he  .Mn,v..r  ' «■  . .1 

-entitled  ''Will  You 


ceiniier  n." 


\'ou 


V-*Thes  (,>TCht;v'Ua  prcHiuu.i  lor  xno 
first  tmif  liei-  - H' w jazi  symphony. 

‘'Jr.ar.  America.'’  hy  Alhei'1  t litaf- 

farelli.  i 

Tlie  symphony  wa.s  I'raiikly  roareu 
upon  the  St.  l.ouis,  Iteale  Street  and 
Llmehousc  Blues,  and  it  was  almost  ; 
always  interestins;  and  .sonmtimos 
quite  lovely.  But  it  wa.s  not  jazz.  ; 

The  first  movement  \va.s  but  an  ar- 
ranifement  o£  the  .-^t.  Boui.s  and  Beale 
Street  Blues;  the  la-st  little  more  than 
an  arrangement,  none  too  .stlrnn.g.  ot 
the.  Bimehouse  piece.  The  two  move- 
ments in  l.etween  .seemed  rmlectums 
,.f  the  blues  deliterately  de-jazz,  d 
Ko  amount  of  twass  or  traps  could 
ma'..  z o;-,'.  m .Uv.  ( 'n.a .■,arelU  s 

symphony,  imi  even  the  amo\mt  put 
in  yosterda.v. 

North  Carolina  Music  by  Yale  Glee  Out 
A.  remarkably  interesting  program  has 
been  prepared  for  the  third  annual  recita 
in  this  city  of  the  Y’ale  University  Gle< 
Club,  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kinc 
in  the  country.  Saturday  evening  in 
Town  Hall.  The  club  is  composed  oi 
eighty-five  men  and  won  the  annua 
intercollegiate  contest  last  March  in  Car 
negie  Hall  for  the  second  year  in  succes 
sion,  this  time  from  over  forty  contestants. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  group  ol 
mountain  songs  of  North  Carolina  and 
of  plantation  songs  arranged  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  the  director,  who  spent  two 
summers  ii  the  North  Carolina  mountains 
collecting  the  songs.  There  will  also  be  a 
group  of  Christmas  carols,  American 
songs  of  1850,  Yale  songs  and  the  finale 
from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  “The  Gondo- 
liers.” 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Monday  night  subscribers  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  had  their  opportunity  last  evening  to  behold  the  glories 
of  ancient  Rome.  To  them  came  Spontini’s  venerable  lyric 
drama,  “La  Vestale.”  The  theater  was  crowded.  There  were 
numerous  foot  auditors  and  there  was  plenteous  applause. 
Without  doubt  the  public,  trained  to  spectacular  displays,  has 
taken  “La  Vestale”  with  avidity. 

Some  one  has  told  us  that  the  period 


Fernand  Fran  cell  ConcludesI 
Series  at  Chick ering  Salon; 
Charlotte  Lund  at  Princess^ 

Two  recitals  overflowed  the  accom- 
modations of  New  Y'ork’s  major  con-, 
cert  halls  yesterday  afternoon.  At  the  j 
diminutive  Chickering  Salon  Fernand’ 
Francell,  tenor  of  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique,  gave  the  third  and  last  of 
his  current  series  to  a most  friendly 
audience,  which  included  his  distin- 
guished compatriot,  Leon  Rothier.  Mr. 
Francell’s  program  was,  with  one  ex- 
ception, exclusively  • in  his  native 
tongue,  once  more  exhibiting  a flaw- 
less and  charming  diction.  His  voice, 
agreeable  when  not  forced  to  the 
dangerous  edge  of  a tremolo,  was  har- 
moniously united  to  an  individual  and 
deliciously  Gallic  interpretive  artistry. 

The  program  ranged  from  the  more 
subtle  and  delicate  works  of  Schumann, 
Brahms  and  Franck,  to  Ravel,  Faure 
and  Koechlin.  Miss  Paula  Hemming- 
haus  contributed  a final  group  as  as- 
sisting artist,  and  Madame  Francell 
Fernet  was  the  accompanist. 

At  the  Princess  Theater  Charlotte 
Lund  held  another  of  her  “Opera  Re- 
citals,” in  meticulous  preparation  of 
her  devoted  followers  for  the  imminent 
.-evival  of  “The  Jewell  of  the  Madonna” 
at  the  Metropolitan^  Mme.  Lund’s  serv 
ices  as  an  animated  libretto  are  becom- 
ing a local  institution,  and  yesterday 
she  was  ably  seconded,  as  usual,  by 
the  versatile  N.  Val  Pavey,  who  played 
accompaniments  and  sang  male  parts 
and  impersonated  an  orchestra  with 
equal  fluency.  Mme.  Lund  as  usual, 
lightened  the  weight  of  any  histrionic 
or  other  limitations  by  a saving  and 
gracefuj^sense  of  humor.  M.  W. 

•J5ver  since  Percy  GromgeF  came  to, 
this  .ountry,”  .says  Mr.  ChiaffareUl,  "I 
have  been  interested  in  what  Is  now  called 
'modern-popular  music.’  Grainger  proved 
sometiuriK  new  to  me  In  the  musical  world, 
and  I happened  to  be  a member  of  an 
organization  to  give  some  of  his  first 
V. -,rk3.  A little  later  on  certain  American 
;.or;4  wrif=-rs  brought  forth  what  was 
called  ‘rag-time’  and  ‘J.azz.’  I found  that 
iiiost  of  H was  based  upon  )iegro  folk-lore. 
Then  earn©  John  Powell  with  a suite  'At 
the  Fair'  and  the  'Rha.psodie  Negre.’ 
.‘■’  <•1.  . Yer’.t  ; inclurcd  me  to  write  a 

-;z  S'  ; ■pho.iy  ; cast  around  for  sorne- 
i.iay  Arr;eri<  an  upon  w hich  it  ' ould  be 
. • ■ ai.-l  1 hi.  upon  She  'St.  Loui.s  Blues' 

: nd  'oe  Beale  S'reet  Blue:-’  and  In  a year 
e - • '.-e  V . omi/lete” 


of  this  work  is  269  B.  C.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  bq,lieve  it.  One  would  like  tP 
hear  from  the  author  of  “The  Rom.*in 
Traitor”  or  from  Dean  West.  We  can- 
not fix  the  war  in  which  Licinius 
gained  the  honor  of  a triumph.  The 
time  w'as  that  of  the  great  Italian 
subjugation,  the  period  in  which  Um- 
bria and  Etruria  after  long  struggles 
bowed  their  knees  to  imperial  Rome. 
Perhaps  he  defeated  Pyrrhus  once. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  hardy 
warrior  of  that  era  ever  saw'  .such 
' gaudy  trappings  on  their  consuls  or 
such  lascivious  fetes  in  honor  of  their 
heroe.s.  But  after  all  the  w-hole  thing 
, happens  in  opera  land,  where,  as  all 
know,  Alice’s  slumber  resort  is  al- 
ways completely  outdone.  The  opera 
of  Spontini  has  two  ballets  and  a pro- 
cession, choruses  and  bravura  airs  and 
even  duos  of  no  mean  order.  And  at 
the  Metropolitan  it  is  splendidly 
clothed. 

The  performance  of  la.st  evening  did 
not  carry  Miss  Ponselle’s  lucky  num- 
ber. She  achieved  a triumph  at  the 
first  disclosure  of  the  work,  but  it  will 
be  recalled  that  la.st  Saturday  jlie  was 
ill  and  unable  either  to  sing  ;n  “II 
Trovatore”  or  to  witnes.s  the  debut  of 
her  sister  Carmela  as  Amiieris  in 
“Aida.”  Ixist  evening  it  was  clear 
' that  the  cold  had  not  entirely  deser\'d 
the  neighborhood  of  the  prima  donna  s 
vocal  cords.  Sl\e  sang  laboviou.sly  and 
sometimes  off  the  key.  But  she 
preserved  her  know'ledge  of  the  style 
and  at  times  rose  to  her  own  level. 
Edward  Johnson  was  again  a hand- 
some young  Licinius  and  he  sang  lii.s 
music  with  more  freedom  than  at  the 
first  performance.  He,  too,  showed 
knowledge  of  the  style.  Mme.  Matz- 
enauer  filled  the  stage  with  authoritj 
as  the  presiding  vestal  and  Mr.  do 
Luca  as  the  particular  friend  of  tnp 
young  Roman  was  most  commendable. 
The  performance  was  somewhat  dull 
and  heavy  in  the  early  scenes,  douljt- 
less  because  of  Miss  Ponselle'.s  luc’x  of 
brilliance;  but  it  improved  :t3  'he  eve- 
ning advanced.  Mr.  Serafin  con- 
ducted. 


Hoses”  by  Pierre  Alin— and  a group 
of  American  lyrics,  including  Megley’s 
"Memory”  and  Hadley’s  "The  Time  of 
Parting.”  Edward  Hart  was  a good 
piano  accompanist. 


Reappears  After  Absence 
Of  Nearly  Eight  Years 


Mme.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey  reap- 
peared here  in  a song  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after  an 
absence  of  some  eight  years.  This 
Bo^irano  enjoyed  here  formerly  high 
standing  as  a recitalist."  She  was 
much  sought  as  an  oratorio  soloist 
and  she  was  at  one  time  the.highe.^t 
paid  church  ‘choir  singer  in  New  York. 
Her  return  recital  w'as  attended  by 
fitlicitous  success.  The  event  was  a 
rare  ope,  first  of  all,  as  it  called  for 
scarcely  other  than  comments  of 
prTtlse.  Her  voice  has  taken  on  a | 
w’aVmer  color  than  when  she  used  to ' 
sinlt  here,  a condition  which  served 
to  chhance  her  admirable  use  of  the! 
organ. 

In  fact,  the  recital  would  have 
served  as  an  excellent  vocal  lesson  for 
those  students  and  “arrived”  singers; 
■trho  wished  to  follow  a public  demon- 
rtration  of  fine  voice  placement  and 
beautiful  style.  Her  work  for  the 
most  part  was  smooth  and  well  bal- 
anced in  Handel’s  difficult  florid  air, 
"Lusinghe  Plu  Care,”  while  her  ex- 
quisite delivery  of  Brahms’s  “Mat- 
nacht,”  which  opened  the  following 
ggoup,  furnished  pure  artistic  delight. 
She  sang  with  admirable  tone  and 
finish  at  the  beginning  difficult 
airs  from  Bononcini.  Bach  and 
Donaudy,  and  later  other  German 
lieder.  French  songs — with  one  "Les 


Mme.  Attwood,  Lyric 
Soprano,  in  Recital 

Mme.  Martha  Attw'ood,  a young 
lyric  soprano  who  sang  here  several 
seasons  ago  and  has  since  studied 
abroad,  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening.  Her  program  included 
several  airs  by  Francisco  Sanboliquido, 
Resplgli  and  Franco  Alfino  and  three 
groups  of  French,  German  and  Eng- 
lish songs. 

Mme.  Attwood’s  voice  is  of  good  ser- 
viceable material.  It  is  used  well  and 
yet  It  lacks  several  important  rfequire- 
ments  of  fine  singing.  She  sang  a 
wide  range  of  Interpretations  equally 
well  last  night  and  her  faults  weye 
also  'just  as  evident  in  the  various 
groups.  Her  French  arias  were  quite 
deficient  in  the  subtle  shades  of 
nuance  that  suggest  rather  thaA  de- 
lineate. and  indeed  these  finer  distinc- 
tions In  style  and  instinctive  propor- 
tion were  noticeably  absent  in  most 
of  her  work.  Most  of  her  singing 
was  a stralghtforxvard  proclamation 
of  words  and  phrases,  sung  with  good 
tone  and  adequate  finish,  but  con- 
veying little  magnetism  or  sense  of 
emotional  depth.  She  can  be  and 
often  was  quite  dramatic,  singing  with 
vigor,  color  and  force.  But  Mme.  Att- 
wood  lacked  the  imaginative  qualities 
of  mind  that  are  quite  as  necessary 
as  good  vocal  material  In  rendering 
effectively  and  convincingly  the  stir- 
ring messages  of  genuine  composers. 

. Unfortunately  those  qualities  of 
mind  are  gifts  and  not  acquisitions. 
Giuseppe  Bamboschek  was  an  able 
accompamist. 

Soprano  Especially  Charming  In  a 
Number  by  Brahms. 

Mme,  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  soprano, 
kept  ah  audience  at  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  enthusiastic  through  a 
program  which  held  more  that  the  usual 
proportion  of  beautiful  songs.  Her 
style  seemed  especially  adapted  to  the 
Brahms  numbers,  which  she  sang  with 
charm.  One  of  them,  "Der  gang  zum 
Liebchen.”  hAd  to  b erepeated.  Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey  did  not  ulte  catch  the 
heroic  quality  in  the  beautiful  'Heim- 
liche  Aufforderung,”  by  Richard 
Strauss.  She  gave  as  an  encore  the 
Aame  composer's  "Zu  Engnung.  The 
favorite  in  the  French  group  ^s  a 
simple  ballad,  “Les  Roses,”  by  Pierre 
Alin,  which  won  a repetition.  iwo 
songs  In  the  fourth  group  were  com- 
plimented in  the  same  manner.  Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco's  rythmical  setting  or 
“Under  a Greenwood  Tree,”  and  Henry 
Hadley’s  “The  Time  of  Parting. 
first  named  was  particularly  ^ effective. 
Edward  Hart  gave  great  assistance  at 
the  piano. 


but  a bit  'Barsh  when  lorcea  to  iiie  j 
exigencies  of  aria.  However,  she 
had  a splendid  stage  iiersonallty  and 
her  program  was  applauded  by  a con- 
slerablfe  group  of  admirers.  Giuseppe 
Bamboschek  accompanied  Mme.  Att- 
wood  and  rendered  aaslstanc©  of  a 
high  order. 

Corinne  HUder-Kelsey,  known  to 
New  York  musical  circles  from  years 
back,  despite  the  fact  that  she  haa 
not  been  heard  here  recently,  gave  a 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  In  the  after-  j 
uoon.  Her  voice  seemed  unexpectedly  j 
fresh  and  vibrant,  although  It  can  j 
hardly  bo  as  pliant  and  responsive' 

'1  as  It  was  when  she  scored  her  first  | 
j success  here.  j 

Paul  Roes,  Dutch  Pianist, 

In  Recital  at  Tovm  Hall 

Paul  Roes,  a Dutch  pianist,  whose 
art  reveals  several  picturesque  cle-  i 
ments,  gave  a recital  in  Town  Hall  . 
yesterday.  His  offerings  included  the  ' 
Busoni  transcription  of  Bach’s  D 
major  prelude  and  fugue  and  the  I 
Beethoven  sonata,  op.  27,  No.  2.  Not  i 
content  with  this  impressive  begin-  ' 
ning.  Mr.  Roes,  whose  pVmo  stool  was 
I a comfortable  chair  upholstered  with  : 

I cushions,  offered  the  nine  parts  of 
1 Liszt’s  seldom  played  ‘'Armees  de 
1 Pelerinage”  and  Albeniz’s  “Iberia.” 

Sharp  dynamic  contrasts,  restless  ^ 
moods  and  a turbulent  flow  of  shifting  j 
colors  characterized  his  art.  Mr.  Roes 
is  adept  In  depicting  musical  land- 
scapes. He  played  like  a sensitive 
weathervane,  perhaps  too  responsive 
to  the  shifting  scenes  evolved  by  vari- 
able temperaments.  He  -was  often  er-  ' 
ratic  in  matters  of  tempo  and  rhythm 
and  his  interpretations,  especially  of 
’ Liszt,  were  decidedly  individual.  Too 
’ many  liberties  were  taken  with  techni- 
; cal  requirements  and  there  were  a good 
many  dull  wastes  of  poor  tone  and 
’ disjointed  phrasing.  But  for  all  that  | 
j Mr.  Roes  made  his  impress,  the  im-  | 
pre.sa  of  an  interesting  personality, 

I with  some  striking  ideas  in  interpre-  . 
j tation  and  the  ability  to  convey  them  1 
! with  force  and  conviction.  , j 


Paul  Roes,  a young  pianist  and 
composer  from  Holland,  gave  his 
first  New  York  reclUl  in  Town  Hall 
last  night  and  made  himself  a ■wel- 
come visitor.  He  Is  an  artist  with 
style  and  Imagination,  one  able  to  bold 
the  attention  of  an  audience  with  ; 
more  than  mere  technical  skill  He 
gave  pleasure  to  a large  audience. 

Naturally,  from  this  brief  descrip- 
tion of  his  playing.  Roes  Is  no  novice. 
He  has  studied  with  some  of  the 
masters  of  Europe  and  made  his  first 
ajipearance  in  London  Just  before  t :ie  * 
war.  He  is  now  verge  of  an  f 

American  tour.  _ , 

On  the  progranr  were  the  Bach- 
Busonl  prelude  and  fugme  In  D 
major,  tlm  Beethoven  "Sonata  Quasi 
una  Fantasia”  In  C sharp  minor,  the 
little  heard  “Annees  de  Pelerinage” 
by  Llzst  and  "Iberia”  by  Albenl*. 

Martha  Attwood,  fresh  from  four 
years  of  opera  singling  la  Italy,  came 
to  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  with  a voice 
quite  mellow  and  alluring  In  song, 


Jacques  Jolas’s  Recital. 

The  program  given  by  Jacques  Jolas 
last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall  offered  for 
unfainlliar  music  a Chaconne  by  Carl 
Nielsen,  a "Poem”  by  Dwight  Fiske; 
two  "Visions  Fugitives”  and  the  Third 
Sonata  of  Prokofieff.  The  classicists 
were  represented  by  Mozart's  A minor 
Rondo ; Schubert’s  German  Dances, 
Brahms’s  F minor  sonata.  A group  of 
pieces  by  Debussy  and  Albeniz  com- 
pleted the  list.  Playing  the  Brahms 
sonata  Mr.  Jolas  showed  his  extensh  e 
technique,  his  physical  power  and  a mu- 
sician's grip  of  hi.s  subject  matter.  He 
forced  tone  and  his  left  band  was  too 
powerful  for  the  best  good  of  the  right. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  sonata  is 
more  orchestral  than  pianistic  and  that. 
In  attempting  to  approximate  the  com- 
poser's intention,  the  pianist  finds  him- 
self overtaxing  his  instrument.  This 
T.'ould  be  a reason  but  not  an  excuse  for 
methods  that  were  at  times  disagree- 
able to  the  ear.  The  finished  artist  finds 
a way  to  gain  the  most  dramatic  ef- 
fects, not  by  physical  force,  but  by 
contrasts  and  gradatioi^  of  tone  with- 
In  the  dynamic  limitations  that  an  In-  ^ 
ttrument  enforces.  The  fact  that  Mr.  t 
Jolas  proved  his  musician.ship  and  his  ; 
technical  resource  made  his  exaggera-  \ 
tions  the  more  superfluous.  ...  ’ 

Of  the  new  music  tha  Prokofieff  pieces 
were  the  best,  though  the  question  of 
their  ultimate  value  is  one  that  may 
well  be  begged  for  the  present.  The 
two  "Visions”  have  a certain  esprit  and 
mood.  The  energy  and  conciseness  of 
the  sonata,  commend  it.  even  though  the 
musical  beauty  of,  inherent  originality 
of  the  ideas  are  not  striking  on  first  i 
.acquaintance.  The  pieces  by  Nielsen  I 

'and  Fiske  are  Inconsequential;  the  first 
Is  academic,  the  second  vague  and  ten- 
tative in  Its  m.anner.  Mr.  Jol^  has 
qualities  which  may  ripen  into  ^h<^«  jr 
a significant  art.  At  present  he 
of  a brilliant  technician  than  an 
preter  of  beauty.  He  had  a coidialb 
disposed  audience  of  good  size. 

Frances  Hall  in  Recital^ 


pianist  Pleases  Her  Audience  at 
Annual  Event 

Frances  Hall,  pianist,  made  her  an. 
*10 al  appearance  in  recital  at  Town 


H»ll  last  ^irht.  With  u nrogrro  mr- 
■fined  to  the  clusalcs  of  Sehu- 

aiann,  Rrnjimg  and  Chopin  thcM  waa 
HCTfe  to  excite  extenaive  comment.  The 
excelIcncix'S  of  her  technique,  her 
!>eeuUnr  eiiau  and  fluency  have  already 
Doen  noted  here.  Her  manner  last 
Trii;ht  seemed  especially  grentio  and  in- 
trospective, nlniost  devout,  producinjr 
in  her  playing;  a certain  laclc  of  elo- 
quence. 

Through  the  program  there  wa.s 


the  ofteTtioon  fBr  tlie  iiom 

I’t'-ilon  ;i>  .\i‘oll!in  llftH  mwl  pln.M’  l 
I'ranck'r'  pri'hific  aria  and  llniile. 
Schuniann'a  "Carnavitl.’*  Stojowskl’s 
■■I’reliide"  and  oilxT  plefoa,  .-iliowliu? 

fcoen  noted  here.  Her  manner  last  „.^„c\ind  piano  tone.  A small 

aiidlcncfi  applauded  her  efforts. 

•U  Town  Hall  in  the  evening  Ml.s.s 
Krances  Hall,  coming  fronj  ICrle,  I’a.. 
j appeared  for  the  third  time  in  New 
cloudiness  and  diffusion:  at  times  she  i York,  and  Included  In  her  list  Schu- 
might  have  been  playing  upon  muted  li^Kmn'.s  fantasy  for  her  principal  num- 
strings.  This  calm  and  represston,  i This  player  hus  gifts  of  musical 

however,  were  not  without  their  own  . . ,1  , i,  . 

beauty;  the  beauty  pf  untroubled  ' '’kicked  by  technical 

water.-!  reflecting  trees  and  sky.  It  j ability,  and  she  seems  bent  upon  get- 
suited  best  the  last  movement  of  the  ting  up  toward  the  front  rank  of 
Schumann  Phantasie,  the  Chopin  Walts,  U younger  players.  lalst  night  she  was. 
and  the  Nocturne  in  B flat  minor,  but  however,  not  always  at  her  best, 
deprived  the  Brahnis  group  of  essen- 
tial vitality.  The  hall  was  well  filled 
and  the  applause  testified  genuine 
enjoyment.  M.  W. 


one  u.i-in'i  quite  snr-  o'  tie-  thln^ 
»>Hild  stand  or  rollup  Tin  W -In- i 
ph . w."“  ehi'.rming  and  nn^orc  '-l,  ^ 
somctliing  cuilte  um-siml  In  a novelty.  ^ 
.Mr.  Jo  iiT  Malkin,  lir.-i  ’collt“l  ee  tin 
orgtinUallon.  play  <1  f'  bi.-.ullful 
Haydn  concerto,  bnt  If  tb  p-rtor- 
mance  was  labor  oi  love  11  .'■a.i  tin 
labor  Un>*  w.i.;  most  In  e%idpnc>i. 


Jolas  and  Sonya  Mitchell 
_Give  Recitals. oWPiano 

I'wo  pianists  furnished  last  night’s 
purely  instrumental  recitals.  Jacques 
Jolas,  -who  had  appeared  earlier  this  | 
season,  divided,  his  program  at  Town  j 
tlall  among  a Mozart  rondo,  Schu-  i 
bcrt’.<  German  dances.  Op.  33,  and  the 


There  was  too  much  Introspection  In 
'her  reading  of  the  fanta.sy  and  Insuf- 
• fleient  ■ .'!wecp  and  brilliance  of  tone 
;in  .such  numbers  as  the  K flat  minor 
.polonaise  of  Chopin.  But  then. 
Ipianists,  like  singers,  have  their  off 
Inighte.  An  audience  of  good  slzo 
teemed  to  enjoy  all  it  lioardL 


THE  STATE  ORCHESTRA 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 
Tho  State  Symphony  Orchestra,  uuder  the 


Brahms  F minor  sonata,  preceding  “ of  Kriieat  von  Dohnonyl,  appears 

- - — . » V 1,,  concert  with  Joseph  MhIJciii  as  soloist. 


flhaconne  by  Carl  Nielsen,  a ‘'poem 
marked  "first  performance,”  by  Dwight 
Fisko,  Prokofieff,  Debussy  and  Albeniz. 

As  before,  Mr.  Jolas  seemed  to  have 
two  moods.  In  softer  passages  he  had 
marked  technical  skill  and  fluency, 
lightness  of  touch  and  no  lack  of  shad- 
ing, but  in  fortissimos  he  seemed  to  un- 
leash all  his  energy,  with  crashes  some- 
times too  thunderous,  and.  it  seemed, 
a sacrifice  of  technical  finish  and  ac 
curacy.  There  were  notes  that  seemed 
wrong  ones.  The  Fiske  "Poem”  proved 
modernistic,  with  discord  not  always 
of  the  most  pleasing  kind;  the  Nielson 
Chaconne  showed  the  technical  assets 
to  advantage,  calling  mostly  on  his 
lighter  mood. 

.\t  Chickering  Hall  Sonya  Michell,  a 
young  American  pianist  who  has 
studied  and  played  abroad  and  gave  a 
Town  Hall  recital  in  March,  1924,  be- 
gan with  Liszt  and  Chopin  and  later 
was  joined  by  Mayo  Wadler  In  a violin  gosslnier  music, 
and  piano  sonata  by  Pizzetto.  In  he 
early  numbers  Miss  Michell  gave  ai 
impression  of  technical  skill  and  ampl 
energy,  ■with  pedaling  that  seeme. 
lather  overdone,  producing  some  over 
sustained  sounds  emphasized,  perhapi 
in  the  small  hall.  Severac,  Moussorg 
sky  and  De  Falla  provided  the  closin 
piano  numbers. 


The  program: 

Kuachliig  llumoreskc I.eo  Weiner 

l-'lrat  time  In  New  York. 

Cello  Concerto  In  D Haydn 

Mr.  Malkin. 

Bymphony  Xo.  fi  In  F IPastoral) . .Beethoven 


I 


It  looked  very  much  as  If  Mr.  Von  ; 
Dohiianyi  had  anticipated  last  night’s 
weather  when  ho  made  the  program ' 
for  yesterday  evening’s  program  of 
the  State  Symphony  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
for  every  number  that  was  played 
was  an  antidote  for  the  bitter  wind 
that  lurked  around  57th  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  Inside  the  hafl 
everything  was  summery,  even  the 
novelty  of  the  evening,  Leo  Weiner’s 
"Fasching,”  de.seribcd  as  a humor-' 
esque  for  a little  orchestra.  The  i 
Haydn  'cello  concerto  in  D Major,  the  j 
second  piece  on  the  program,  is  not ' 
yet  it  is  warmed , 
through  by  the  "heat  o'  the  sun,” 
while  the  pastoral  symphony  of  Bee-  j 
thoven,  which  came  at  tlie  end.  Is  the  ; 
history  of  a summer  day  by  Bee-  ! 
thoven’s  own  indication.  i 

The  sixth  symphony,  known  as 
the  pastoral,  Is  the  one  splurge  into 
frankly  descriptive  music  ot  a master 
who  believed  that  music  should  be ; 
kept  clear  of  entangling  alliances  with  i 
the  other  arts,  with  painting  espe-  I 
cially,  an  art  into  which  people  who 
don’t  know  much  about  either  arts 
believe  all  music  can  be  translated. 

nroenm  in  • r-  The  impulse  to  set  a summer  day  to 

J J T Hall  last  evening  music  was  apparently  too  much  for 

Beethoven.  But  the  great  master’s 
musical  instinct  ivas  impeccable  even 
in  the  face  of  such  a temptation  and 
he  wrote  a short  note  on  the  title  page 
of  the  .score  explaining  that  the  music 
. must  > be  considered  the  emotions  of 

Mr.  Weiner’s  bright  carnival,  marked  i c<Jfnposer  rather  than  the  attempt 
a first  performance  by  the  or 

,o*_„  - ! short  sentence,  which  sounds 

almost  like  Beethoven’s  apology  to 
his  conscience,  seems  to  me  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  nature  of  music  and 
its  proper  boundaries.  A thing  by 
it.self  Ls  no  subject  for  musical  treat- 


^tate  Symphony  ^i^^ 

Gives  Interesting  Concert 
/ f 

The  State  Symphony  Orcheetra's 


included  Leo  Weiner's  ‘‘Lakchlng  ■■  a 
humoresque  written  for  small  ’or- 
chestra, Haydn’s  D major  cello  con- 
certo played  by  Joseph  Malkin,  and 
Beethoven's  sixth  symphony. 


chestra,  was  innocuous,  pleasant  a?d 
conservatively  scored’  with  some 
charming  bite  of  humor  In  the  instra 
|«entation.  It  adequately  lived  up^o' 
ds  name  and  .sounded  quite  as  if  Mr. 

o einer  had  tossed  it  off  in  a hannv  iw  luuaicai  ireac- 

nour  of  youthful  exuberance— some  emotions  It  engenders 


time  ago.  ■'■u-jcmuce  some 

Symphony,  played  the  Haydn 
m^^r”  ^ disUnctly  individual 

manner,  and  certainly  far  from  the 

which“‘^‘’  ‘"terpretation  to 

ppnai  bieadth,  m unusuaiiv  i 


sign  it. 

unusually  free  bow 

*'=^^caed  tempi,  which  lent 

sentimentality  to 

utteran^<>.  p-* 
Walktn's  tone  was  generally 


which  are  always  twice  wei 
ome  in  the  art  of  a cellist. 

Mr  Dohnanyi's  reading  of  the  sixth 

oun?aSr\!.rnu^"  e^f  ^ 

and  precisLTof 

Se?®"®  hitherto  rarfi; 

o Piano  Recitals 
ease  Hearers 


pianists  gave  their  annual  re- 
s yesterday  in  Forty-third  street. 
^ Constance  McGlinchee  came  in 


may  be  expressed  in  music.  The 
modernist.s  apparently  do  not  know  it. 
Honneger  .sets  out  to  give  an  Im- 
pression of  a locomotive  and  expends 
■his  ingenuity  in  making  the  music 
■ look  and  .sound  like  a steam  engine, 
ilnstead  of  reproducing  the  feeling  a 
locomotive  in  action  gives  one. 

I Beethoven  in  his  symphony  indl-. 
Cates  a brook  slnrply  and  unmistak- 
lably.  But  when  you  listen  you  do 
not  exclaim,  "This  Is  really  a brook,’’ 
but  "This  Is  how  one  feels  watching 
|a  brook.  This  Is  the  curious  emo- 
tion, wistful  and  pathetic,  that  steals 
over  one  while  watching  and  listen- 
ing *0  a little  brook.” 

- So  the  entire  pastoral  .symphony  ex 

pres.ses  the  emotions  ot  a finely  tuned 
.)  and  .sensitive  nature  in  the  prc.sence  of 
! natural  scenery  and  .soun<ls.  All  the 
Islghts  and  .sound.s  are  shown  enveloped 
I in  an  aura  of  human  response.  Kven 
; the  one  attempt  at  tho  exact  imitation 
of  the  notes  of  a cuckoo  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a phrase  of  deep 
feeling  as  if  the  composer  said, 
"These  are  the  notes  of  a cuckoo,  but 
this  Is  what  It  makes  me  feel.’’ 

Mr.  Dohnanyl  and  his  orchestra 
'were  well  Intentioned  but,  they  built 
the  symphony  like  a house  of  cards — 


kill. 

have 

hue 


Stnto  Sj-niplionjr  Orrhratru.  yt 

A novelty  by  Leo  Weiner.  "Fasching." 
opened  tho  concert  of  the  State  Sym— 
phony  Orchestra  last  night  In  Camcgl%  j„.;a  n 
Hall.  It  Is  a short  piece  and,  following  |of‘'he 
Its  title,  one  in  festive  vein,  employing  '.k-n.;! 
a small  orchestra  and  Inaugurating  snt- 
l.sfactorlly  If  not  In  a breath-taking 
manner  a number  of  orchestral  perform- 
ances. Tho  remainder  of  the  program 
was  devoted  to  classics:  Haydn  ot 

the  D major  'cello  concerto,  played  by 
Josef  Malkin,  first  'cellist  of  the  or- 
chestra. and  Beethoven  of  the  “Pas- 
toral’’ Symphony.  Mr.  Malkin's  perform- 
once  of  the  Haydn  concerto  was  one 
which,  as  a matter  of  course,  reflected 
1,1s  experience  and  his  musicianship. 

There  arc  tew  ’cellists  gifted  at  bne  and 
the  same  time  with  the  technical  mas- 
tery of  routine  and  the  attlstlo  finish 
which  are  Mr.  Malkin’s  ■n-hen  he  Is  In 
his  best  foriii.  He  has.  however,  played 
•with  more  certainty  and  polish  than 
last  night,  and  for  this  writer  the  tempi 
taken  were  Inclined  to  be  slow  and  the 
I music  to  lose  a corresponding  measure 
of  its  vivacity  and  lightness  of  spirit. 

The  feature  of  the  concert,  as  It  turned 
cut.  was  the  Beethoven  symphony.  It  Is 
a symphony  which  a conductor  of  Mr. 
Dohnanyi’s  muslcalfty  and  frank  tem- 
■ perament  is  especially  fitted  to  play.  He 
gave  a score  which  is  beginning  to  fade 
. spontaneity,  freshness,  movement  from 
! the  first  note  to  the  last.  Beethoven's 
brook  did  not  appear  to  babble  unend- 
ingly, as  it  often  does  In  the  hands  of 
routine  or  academic  conductors.  There 
I ■was  delightful,  unforced  simplicity,  a 
■Bweet  breath  of  the  countryside.  So 
played,  without  pedantry  or  ostentation, 
the  symphony  charmed  the  audience  and 
was  refreshing  to  hear.  Such  an  ac- 
complishment sounds  much  easier  than  it 
j is  to  do.  There  are,  indeed,  few  con- 
ductors today  who  would  dare  give  such 
j an  unimbellished  performance  of  the 
' "Pastoral”  symphony  and  who  could 
] have  so  succeeded  in  making  a work  that 
is  long  and  na'ive  a delight  to  a modern 
^audience. 

There  ■was  occasion  again  to  marvel  at 
Beethoven’s  intensive  treatment  ofc.  his 
, Ideas  and  the  wondrous  clarity  and  bal- 


•>(  P V- r n oiiounr!  , iibou*  -*r. 

' V -i  ’,-,  wnich  lb  . bore,  b*  h' 

li  111  al  lr;t  I one  rrvi  •*  -r. 

■ il,<- . ‘ban  "r.<ii-.t**i«nly” 
p ■ ’ " 1 

j.Ioi-  -h  M-ilkin,  first  cellist  ’ i t • 
of  h he  sob  t in  I ' o'* 

1>  m crnri.  An  exptt  s-  c i c 

Lit  -A  a ‘"r  i number  o > f'  a 
• ,-’ii,  1 in  tho  B..  lion  •■>>  ■ i 

■ ’ll.  - cond  term  of  Ur.  Mu  h 

;-.ok  : 'J  1<;  while  to  get  i: 

ir  km  after  'irne  inoasur'  n ;;  yd 
■i*h  ' ■'■  of  I .her  varii-bl,  q a t he 
I /.  iirm  that  mark  d the  r-  t 
. . peer;  with  a tone  of  m-  ■{  . 

and  ampl'  ’O'-^  ■ 1 

The  performance  evemed  to 
c'Tliiin  M-'ber  hue.  iio-  s 
'■■freqi  ''ly  attends  hi  ; I'l 
of  ci-llo  C')i  certo^i.  He  was  app  an  .i--- 
ut  mark.  1 Irr.glh. 

r;cpilioVi-n’»  Pa:,toral  Symphony  ^ • 
pletid  the  evening.  The  Srat.-  a m 
■piiony  ib  to  be  heard  again  thir  w<  ok 
on  Si  liirday  night,  with  Alei  -oer 
f’^ailov.  ky  as  soloist  in  Liszt’s  E flat 
piano  concerto. 


Cobina  Wright  Givets 
r,  Variecl  Song  Program 

Cobina  Wright,  soprano,  who  uck-,. 
her  second  /Eolian  Hall  recital  'ust 
night  at  the  unusual  hour  of  9-  ic.-,- 
urusual  this  season-  offered  a varied 
program  of  eighteenth  century  num- 
bers, German  liedcr,  modern  numbers 
in  hrench  and  Italian,  and.  in  Engliah, 
spirituals  and  Winter  Watts’s  "Joy.” 
The  program  was  adorned  with  engag- 
ing program  notes;  the  stage,  as  for 
her  appearance  of  last  December,  with  ' 
evergreens,  and  further  decked  with  u 
candle  in  a tall  candlestick  at  either  , 
side. 

This  proved  an  effectively  contrast-  I 
ed  background  for  Mme.  'Wright  (non-  : 
Professionally  Mrs.  William  May  : 
Wright),  who,  in  a long  red  gown  : 
seeming  of  slightly  medieval  aspect,’ 
presented  a figure  very  attractive  to 
the  eye.  But  Mme.  Wright’s  singing : 
proved  less  effective  than  her  appear-  ■ 
ance,  her  voice  seemed  of  rather  limit-  . 
ed  size  with,  at  least  in  the  third 
group,  a quality  of  tone  somewhat  sub- 
ject to  cloudiness  and  sometimes  ham- 
pered by  vibrato.  Mme.  Wright  proved 
to  be  not  without  interpretative  abil- 
ity and  artistic  phrasing;  “Oh  1« 
p^itoyable  aventure,”  from  "L’Heure 

ance  of  his  Instrumentation,  which  serves  i prete^'^mid  ^ncore*d””lfi?t^*  inter- 
him  so  well  In  his  simple,  unsophlstl- ! encored,  but  her  voice 

cated  scene  painting.  The  orchestra  re- 
sponded admirably  to  the  leader’s 
wishes:  but  this  program  should  have 
had  more  variety  and  contrast. 

Constance  McGllnchee’s  Recital. 

A piano  recital  was  given  by  Miss 
Constance  McGlinchee  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall.  She  played  the 
Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale  of  Cesar 
Franck,  Mozart’s  A minor  Rondo,  the 
Schumann  "Carnaval,”  shorter  pieces 
by  Liszt.  Stojowski,  de  Severac  and 
Chopin.  Miss  McGlinchee  has  In  the 
past  shown  the  results  of  careful,  con- 
scientious study.  Yesterday  she  played 
with  much  more  warmth  and  Individual- 
ity than  had  been  hers.  The  Schumann 
‘'Carnaval’’  was  a vivid  series  of  tone 
pictures.  The  style  of  composers  was 
differentiated  so  that  the  Liszt  P minor 
6tudo  and  tlie  excellently  written  Prelude 
of  Stojowski  were  not  the  same  In  style 
or  treatment  as  the  group  by  Chopin 
that  followed.  The  recifal  had  certain 
defects  of  its  virtues,  among  which  ■was 
the  tendency  to  technical  Inaccuracy, 
occasional  forcing  to  tone  and  blurring 
with  the  pedal.  These  were  deficiencies 
of  the  moment  more  readily  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  than  cold  or  stiff  Interpre-  I 
tations.  ] 

Miss  McGlinchee  played  Chopin  poet- ' 
ically.  with  an  excellent  appreciation  of 
melodic  line  In  the  F minor  ballade  and 
with  real  mood,  tonal  beauty,  rhythmic 
caprice  In  the  curious  A minor  mazurka. 


lacked  the  volume  to  give  De  Falla’s 
■ Scguidilla”  its  expected  lively  effec-  I 
kiveness.  j 

The  last  group,  with  two  Cimara  ’ 
numbers  and  a Tuscan  folksong  pr*. 
■ceding  the  spirituals,  found  the  singer 
lin  steadier  voice,  faring  better  in  au«- 

itained  passages.  p.  xj.  p,  ' 

Metropolitan  Opera  Houae:  •Die 
RlchlrU  Wagner”''  bv 

CAST 

MaertktkAl Elisabeth  Rethberg 

Curt  Ta  ucher 

Hans  Sachs Clarence  WhIteniM 

PoSoA-'*'®*’'' Gustav  Sch 'Izenrtorf  : 

S“ib...  r Carl  schleitel  ' 

Elesiinger i,'.' • AItglass  I 


— Giordano  Paltrinierl  ' 

Nacmlgall  Louis  D'Angelo  ! 

Paolo  Ananlan  I 

irxfvm  William  Gustafson, 

■s  Miii-’.'L'-  '.'t George  Meader 

]A  Night  Watchman Arnold  Gabor 

1 Artur  Bodsnzky 

Stave  Director.  .Wilhelm  von  Wymetsl 
I Chorus  Master Glullo  SetH 

Mine.  Robenne  Sparkles 
I In  “The  Waltz  in  Re'view” 

Throughout  her  perlormances  reflected  I nieht  to^!!o  filled  last 

conviction,  comprehension  of  different  Jo*’  . ° preet  Mme.  Anna  Robenne,  the 
moods  and  idioms,  phrasing  that  was  | Russian  dancer,  who  made  hor  u . 

I Interesting  without  being  mannered.  The  here  at  the  oebut 

recital  was  a promising  If  not  a finished  i.  . -lannattan  Opera  IIousi 

'■‘TheTH-  cnied 

[Robenne  spent  her  ail  to.-  hrL-f  ' 
ments  between  interludes  furnished  bv 


demonstration. 


Erns'  von  Dohiianyi  offered  a novelty 
by  a fellow  Hungarian,  Leo  Weiner, 
yesfccrii^iy  at  Carnegie  Hall  to  open  his 
third  Wednesday  soiree  with  tho 
St.-.tu  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  was 
"Fasching,”  a humoresque  for  a small 
orchestra,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  not  been  given  in  New  York  before, 
but  is  a comparatively  early  work  of 
this  composer,  who  is  perhaps  best 


! Arcadie  Birkenholz. 


violinist,  and  JI- 


,Robinowits.h,  pianist,  in  setting’f ‘ith  ' 
all  tho  varied,  lovely  and  grreefu; 

lihings  that  can  he  done  in  three-four  i 
lime.  This  was  obviou.-,:y  not  inter-' 
pretive  dancing,  but  a shining  examnie  , 

_ ...  uest  :for  aspiring  ballerinas  of  • 

known  here  as  the  composer  of  a icharm  which  st  11  r-m ‘ 'll  ' 

quartet  which  won  the  Coolidge  prize  Itificial  or  clalsic  sch)>n’  T ' 

and  was  played  at  the  1922  Pittsfield  'cision,  rhythm  and  Po’rihed"?"h 

festiv.  I.  The  Philha-monic  gave  an  , Po...-hed  tc-hniquc 

ot^-liestral  work  of  his  earlier  that  ye.ir  ' ^ount  more  heavily  than  tne  bizarre 
'.the  nn  dc  was  agreeable,  con wn-a-  and  the  exotic, 
e ye  and  not  undcocriptive  of  its  title.  MaHnme  PobA-..  i 

•■Carnival,”  with  spirited  passaged  j Robenne  was  lovely  to  look  • 

Si^ie  music  of  engaging  tunefulness.  entrancingiy  costumed.  She 

sijggestion  of  carnival  quips,  especially  .dances  better  with  her  feet  than  w th 
in,  a spr  ghtly  littl[e  theme  brought  in  I arms  and  hands,  althougn  in  the  li-  i 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  work,  but  number  • If  * 

tl)e  carnival  thus  musically  suggested  I o “B^oad- 

(4s: . iiung  from  the  title  that  the  com-  s"®-  "’‘‘h  the  Samsonesque  ■. 

pp.sc^  meant  to  suggest  onei  seemed  instance  of  Alexis  Gagarin,  brouv^hi 
:a' rather  m Id  one;  there  appeared  to  whole  bndv  into  -.i  :*  - v,"  ■ i* 
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ela;:  which  would  have  done  a contor- 
tionist credit.  She  has,  itowever  one 
quality  which  sits  like  a benediction 
,J.  on  .1  dancer;  she  can  contrive  to  re- 
maiii  detached  in  vhe  atmosphere  just  I ; 
a moment  longer  than  is  compatible  I , 
with  the  ordinary  haws  of  gravity.  i 
The  accompaniments  were  played  I or 

witn  lilt  and  siivit  by  Mr  Habino  ® 

tvitsch,  and  the  otner  incidental  music  | 

..’US  agiecabk  if  so.newhat  overplenti-  j 
ul.  It  would  seem  that  in  a dance 
p’Ogr.am  it  might  be  more  acccpi,,..ie  ' 
if  other  dancers  could  be  used  to  cover 
the  necessary  pauses  for  dressing 
lather  than  mar  the  continuity  of  mood 
with’  such  distinct  breaks.  Tnere  was; 
much  enthusiasm  and  many  appropriate 
flowers  at  the  close  of  eveiy  num- 
ber. M.  W. 


Breton,  Violinist,  Pleases 

Artist  Shows  Individuality  in  Her 
Playing  of  Varied  Progn^am. 


I Anna  Robenne.  the  Russian  dancer. 
I who  appeared  here  Independently  while 
her  husband,  a Swedish  tenor,  was  at 
. the  Metropolitan  last  season,  returned 
' In  a “waltz  recital’*  last  evening  at 
' Carnegie  Hall.  Assisting  her  were 
Alexis  Gagarin  and  Arvin  Wayne  as 
dancing  partners,  Arcadie  Birkenhoiz  in 
violin  solos  and  Max  Rabinowitch  at 
the  piano.  The  entertainment  was 
timely  to  the  centenary  year  of  Jo- 
hann Strauss. 

An  old  Vienna  waltz  in  crinolines. 
Chopin  in  chiffons,  the  “Blue  Danube” 
in  sapphire  voile  were  among  the  star’s 
quick  changes.  The  waltz  with  its  evo- 
lutions. both  sentimental  and  saltatory, 
was  modernized  to  Include  a “Valse  Ro- 
mantique”  of  Debussy  and  “Valse 
. Triste"  of  Sibelius.  Mme.  Robenne  her- 
self kept  well  between  extremes  of  tech- 
' nical  and  free  dancing,  though  a final 
I Herbert  number  was  frankly  entitled 
j “Broadway.”  But  the  best  of  the 
• waltzes  were  classic  already  to  a new 
. generation,  just  as  to  its  mothers  would 
have  been  a stately  minuet. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  I 

When  Ruth  Breton,  violinist,  made  her  debut  in  recital  on 
October  22,  1924,  she  awakened  the  interest  of  music  lovers 
and  evoked  expressions  of  hope  that  her  future  would  be  im- 
portant. At  that  time  she  showed  clearly  the  training  of  her 
eminent  master,  Leopold  Auer,  not  only  in  technic  and  geneial 
style,  but  also , in  her  interpretations.  That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected.  Young  players  usually  lean  heavily  on  some  wise 


Beloussoft  and  Gabrilowitsch. 

Evsei  Beloussoff  and  Ossip  Gabrilo-, 
w'itsch  played  a program  of  sonatas  for, 
’cello  and  piano  last  night  In  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  composers  represented  were| 
Beethoven,  by  his  sonota  in  A major,', 
Op.  90,  Brahms,  sonata  in  E minor.  Op. 
3S;  Saint-SaSns.  sonata  in  C minor.  Op. 
32.  These  sonatas  Could  have  been  bet- 
ter contrasted,  and  a program  of  noth- 
ing but  sonatas  for  ’cello  and  piano  Is 
in  any  case  much  of  a color.  A group 
of  piano  compositions  or  of  short  pieces 
for  solo  ’cello  would  have  given  variety 
to  the  offerings  of  the  evening.  Nor 
need  the  lengthy  sonata  of  Brahms  have 
been  played  with  repeats,  for  it  is  a 
work  which  has  passages  of  conven- 
tional development  by  the  side  of  ideas 
of  strength  and  vitality,  and  the  ten- 
dency in  performance  should  be  toward' 
conciseness  rather  than  length. 

Interpreting  this  program,  Mr.  Belous- 
soff and  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  collaborated 
earnestly  and  as  musicians.  At  f.’.e 
same  time,  the  scoring  of  Brahms  is 
none  too  light  for  the  piano  or  too  well 
j adjusted  for  the  ’cello,  and  Mr.  Gabril- 
owitsch, with  all  his  care,  could  not 
entirely  match  his  tone  to  the  rather 
dry  and  at  times  unresonant  tone  of 
i the  ’cellist.  There  was  conscientious 
I observation  of  the  laws  of  ensemble,  but 
1 there  was  not  the  feeling  of  two  en- 
thusiastic and  inspired  players  present- 
ing, as  it  they  were  one  man,  the 
thought  of  the  composer.  The  playing 


- -f  Mr.  Beloussoff,  a well-equlppea  anu 
/utined  player,  stood  on  one  side  of  a 
I nne,  that  of  Jtr.  Gabrilowitsch  on  the 
i other. 

The  .sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
made  their  mark,  as  expected,  through 
' the  distinctive  physiognomies  of  the 
’ principal  motives,  and  tlieir  substantial 
treatment.  Saint  Safins' s sonata  is  of 
quite  a different  order.  It  has  its 
platitudes,  notably  in  the  final  move- 
ment, but  it  is  an  impressive  illustration 
of  the  art  of  a modem  composer,  a 
’ Gaul  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  a 
j master  of  classic  form.  The  C minor 
onata,  by  the  side  of  two  works  by 
gre.ater  masters,  stood  out  clearly  and 
well  by  reason  of  its  fine  balance,  its 
clarity  and  lucidity,  its  very  tactful 
sroring  for  the  two  instruments.  Here 
the  balance  between  ’cellist  and  pianist 
w'a.s  best,  and  the  performance  of 


counselor. 

I Miss  Breton  wa.s  .subsequently  heard 
' as  a solo  performer  at  a Philharmonic 
concert,  and  yesterday  afternoon  she 
; rcp.ppeared  in  a recital  in  Aeolian  H»1I. 

, Violinists  have  their  troubles  in  mak- 
i ing  programs,  and  the  presence  of 
I well  thumbed  works  Is  inevitable. 
[Miss  Breton  played  (SoreUi’s  .sonata 'in 
C and  the  Chausson’s  “Poeme.”  The 
latter  has  not  yet  revealed  all  its: 
elusive  qualities  to  the  typical  attend- 
ants at  recitals.  ! 

The  older  and  more  experienced  lis- 
teners who  have  heard-  the  composi- 
tion many  times  must  have  recognized 
an  advance  in  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  artist.  The  interpretation 
was  not  evidently  the  result  of 
anxious  coaching.  There  was  mora 
of  the  freedom  of  the  player’s  fancy 
in  it  than  that.  It  .sounded  as  if  it 
were  delivered  pretty  much  in  Miss 
Breton’s  own  way,  and  it  was  a good 
way.  It  w’a.s  musical,  finely  planned 
and  in  certain  ' passages  exquisitelj] 
rendered.  It  lacked  the  final  accent  of] 
authority,  but  there  are  few  indeed 
who  have  that. 

The  Corelli  sonata  was  also  inclined 
toward  individuality.  It  would  pos- 
sibly have  been  improved  by  more  re- 
pose, but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  vitality  in  the  performance.  Much 
of  this  was  due  not  only  to  the  violin- 
ist’s incisive  rhythm,  but  also  to  the 
;:ounclness  of  her  finger  work  in  botiij 
intonation  and  tone  formation.  Her 
bow  arm  is  elastic  and  vigorous  and 
the  lady  gets  a large  though  not  yet 
perfectly  pure  tone  from  an  uncom- 
monly good  violin.  j 

A Spanish  group  comprising  pieces! 
by  Ranzato,  Juan  Manen  and  Sara-| 
sate  added  spice  to  the  entertainment,’ 
which  closed  with  compositions  by  Liii’ 
Boulanger,  Albert  Spalding  and  Hu-' 
bay.  Mt  is  a pleasure  to  observe  the: 
progress  of  this  young  artist,  whose! 
serious  aim.s  and  steadfastness  on 
purpose  are.  worthy  of  the  warmest! 
sympathy.  The  violinist  received 
good  assistance  yesterday  from  'VValter! 
Golde,  who  was  at  the  piano. 


Ill 


Kaufman,  pianist.  The  program  oe-! 
gan  with  Brahms’s  F minor  sonnla 
for  piano  and  violin,  opus  120,  No.  1., 
and  then  continued  with  d’Ambrosio’." 
B minor  concerto,  Bach’s  unaccom- 
panied prelude  and  fugue  in  O minor 
and  a clo.sing  group,  including  Jougen's, 
’’Legende  Naive,”  Clerbois’s  ”In  a Chi-I 
nose  Temple”  and  the  “ficherzo‘-Tar? 
antelle”  by  Wieniawski. 

There  were  no  startling  feature.-^ 
connected  with  Mr.  White’s  program. 
I)ut  it  afforded  artistic  pleasure  of  a 
normal  sort.  A pupil  of  Cesar  Thom-, 


I 


son,  his  playing  again  gained  favoi; 
warmer  and  more  interesting  character  for  him  as  one  of  the  most  serious  and 


tli-'in  what  had  gone  previotisly.  It  goes  ; best  equipped  of  the  younger  Ameri- 
: :^^r^hl^rsfage"jusrik  I niglV, 


to  take  pnsitters  brilliantly  into  his  | 
own  hands. 

• t is  the  more  to  his  credit  that  on 

^‘.MueT'^fhe  ’cHlist'^n'^hrplXhMdi  tiling  perhaps,  on  the  emotional  .side. 


in  which  excellent  intonation  was  a| 
feature,  gave  good  display  of  hi.s  fine' 
intelligence  and  while  it  lacked  some- 


I served  to  win  many  plaudits  for  him, 


ill;  own.  The  sonata  proved  again 
grateful  piece  of  chamber  music,  and  I from  an  audience  of  good  size, 
one  to  Incite  admiration  for  its  com- 
poser. A large  audience  was  present  ‘ 
at  tlii.s  conermt.  It  showed  by  long  ap- 
plause its  .ipprcclatlon. 


, I 


ivcaenck  White  Gives 
Violin  Recital 


Mifs  Meyer,  Soprano, 
Gives  ‘Concert  Intime’ 


Roderick  White  gave  his  annu.  1 
iolin  recital  in  New  York  ia.st  v.i-  , 
ing  O’  Town  Ha;;,  as.sisted  by  H-irry  Hall. 


i Mis.s  Marjorie  Meyer,  a young  New  1 
I York  soprano,  who  has  been  heard  ii 
: here  in  concert  and  recitals,  gave  a j 
t "concert  intime”  last  evening  in  Stein-  ,j 
She  wa.s  a.ssisted  by  Prince  !j 


Sheris  Mohiuddin,  cellist,  of  Syria,  and  j, 
Frederick  Persson,  piano  accompanist.  | 

Mis.s  Meyer  presented  a difficult  selec-  I 
tion  of  standard  airs  and  songs,  j 
Prince  Sheris  Mohiuddin,  appearing  i 
in  courtesy  to  Mis.s  Meyer,  played  ]] 
with  much  taste  cello  obligatos  to  her  ■ 
.singing  in  two  numbers,  one,  the  reel- 
tative  c,”(l  aria  kn  -wn  asjhe  ’’Largo.’’  i 
from  Handel’s  “Xerxes,”  and  the 
I other,  Schubert's  ”Ave  Maria.”  The 
! Prince  received  some  special  applause,  ' 

1 but,  indeed  the  program  as  a whole  : 

I seemed  to  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
! auditors. 

Miss  Meyer  has  a light  soprano  of  ' 
agreeable  quality  and  as  she  sings  | 
here  from  reason  to  season,  her  use  of  ;| 
her  vocal  powers  show.s  the  advance-  || 
mient  gained  from  cultivation.  Her, 
voice  last  night  was  not  always  steady  ; 
and  thi.s  defect  she  will  no  doubt  cor-  j 
rect.  She  showed  intelligence  and 
taste  In  the  difficult  Handel  air  and 
her  Intonation  was  always  admirable,  i 
.She  sang  first  the  “Deh  vieni.  non  i 
tardar"  air  from  Mozart’s  “Figaro.” 

■ nd  among  later  numbers,  Beethoven's 
’Adelaide,”  Hummel’s  “Hallelujah”  ] 
md  lieder  by  Brahms,  'Wolf  and  Mah-  j 

^ i| 

^ By  Samuel  Qhotzinoff  j, 

“FAUST” 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 

Opera  in  five  acts  by  p”ay^ 

Barbier  and  Cane  based  on  Goethe  s may. 

First  produced  in  Pans.  Maich  19. 

‘ *^'^^!^Edward  Johnson 

K.iopheies- 

' .James  Wolfe 

I' ; ' ..  Frances  Alda 

Mai-iJuentc  Dalossy 

‘ . . Kathleen  Hotvard 

Co'nduclor— Louis  Hasselmans. 

The  claque  helped  matters  consid- 
erably at  the  Metropolitan’s  first 
Faust  last  night.  Disposed  in  unusual 
strategic  positions  they  seemed  to  pos- 
sess an  uncanny  and  most  musical 
instinct  for  tlie  weakest  spots  of  the 
perforinance  and  they  picked  out  un- 
erringly each'  off-key  finish  for  a noi.sy 
demonstration.  If  the  truth  must  he 
told  they  were  sorely  needed  last  night 
and  made  an  unusually  handsome  job 
of  it.  There  is  a tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  inveigh  against  the  claque 
at  the  Operu  Hoi.se. 

A little  icllectiori  will  show  that 
they  arc  entirely  necessary,  so  longjj- 
as  things*  at  the  Metropolitan  are  as 
they  are.  For  instance,  the  audience 
last  night  .seemed  absolutely  at  a b s- 
to  know  just  when  and  whore  they 
wore  to  applaud,  except,  of  course,; 
in  the  case  of  Chaliapin.  Each  fin- 
ish of  an  aria  or  duet  threatened  lor, 
i moment  to  be  met  with  silence, 
which  would  baVe  worked  (ho  devil 
with  the  morale  of  the  audience  and 
•he  singers.  The  claque,  which  is.  1 
am  given  to  understand,  compo.scd,  of 
sincere  music  lovers,  seemed  to  an- 1 
licipato  the  exact  effect  of  each  artist 
",n  the  audience.  Tiiey  worked  haid 
lo  maintain  a decent  level  of  enthusi- 
asm and  took  a well-earned  rest 
whenever  Chaliapin  held  the  stage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  Iwsso, 
for  all  the  pleasure  he  gives,  is  dis- 
tinctly a bad  influence  at  the  '^^etro- 
politan.  His  prestige  has  reached 
inch  proportions  that  the  simple  .’'u- 
noiincement  of  I'.i.s  appearance  draws 
1 full  house  and  relieves  the  manage- 
ment from  'any  serious  couc'cTn  .about 
the  rest  of  the  cast.  M’ha lever  open 


mat’eallv  a one-r.i'.Ti  show. 

.^reat  and  nohF  work  Hke  Bort* 
Godimoff  is  deuvterat.'l'-  aacrifi'’ed  to 
make  T" Chaliapin  holiday,  and  the 
fact  that  the  singia  mar'Xlv'.^  Impar- 
sonotion  is  'vorth  traveling  mites  to 
see  cannot  atrme  f-ar  fve  second  rate 
support  it  is  given.  T'e“  same  was 
true  of  Faust  l.ast  night.  The  show] 
had  about  as  much  il'iision  :s  the. 
old-time  pri  ■ se-ue  tle-t  o-f  ua-.-J 
to  see  in  vairleville  sand*  “ehed  le-  j 
tween  a Japanes'--  a id  an  ••.n'm  art.  I 
Madame  A.Ma  jong  the  -nfir-;; 
“King  of  Thule”  aria  a quarter  of  a ) 
•one  flat.  Now  s'  ging  a half  ‘"'-I 
off  key  is  a definite  proceduie  i 
once  you  get  u.=e,’  *o  if.  e.  '^■sn’i  S‘  in'i 
half  bad.  but  a quarter  of  a -one  is 
neither  here  nor  there  and  is  'a  erm-  ! 
stant  irritation.  Mi.ss  Howard  issued  ; 
metallic  sounds,  as  if  she  were  a.n  ] 

ing  a“'ain“t  a c^iper  soupding-horwd.  I 

and  'Miss  Dalossy.  the  Siebel,  left  one  | 
uncertain  as  to  whfit  notes  -she  raally 
wa.s  .singing.  Mr.  Johnson’.s  voice  is 
not  one  to  ring  bells  about  and  be 
made  liberal  use  of  the  good  old 
operatic  gestures. 

Chaliapin  was  not  in  very  good  voice 
last  night  and  did  .some  clever  sleight- 
of-throat  tricks  in  the  serenade  *to 
hide  his  deficiency.  His  aAing  often 
was  superb,  although  ho  resorted  fre- 
quently to  hurlr.sque  mimicry. 

Altogether,  a pretty  poor  perform- 
apce  and  one  unworthy  of  the  Metro- 
politan’s fine  record  so  far  this  season. 


A Mendelssohn  Symphony  at 
the  Philharmonic 

Concert  | 

Two  thousand  and  sixteenth  concert  of  i 
the  Phltharmonlo  Society,  ^ 

berg,  conductor.  Ernest  Schelllngt  soloist. 
A.t  Carnegie  Hall.  ' 

PROGRAM  ; 

1.  Mendelssohn — Symphony  No.  4.  in  A . 
major  (Italian)*  Op.  90  ^ ^ 

Schelllng — “Impressions  from  an  Artist  s • 
Life”:  variations  for  orchestra  and, 

piano.  j 

L Ernest  Schelllng  ,,  j 

Wagner Overture  to  "Tannhiuser  , 


Mendelssohn  has  been  dead  for  sev-  j 
enty-eight  years,  and  it  is  high  time  • 
ihat  something  should  be  done  about 
fixing  his  place  in  musical  history.  That  , 
task  we  hasten  to  sidestep.  But  it  may  ] 
be  said  that  if  Mendelssohn  has  been  ! 
blackballed  at  the  Olympus  Club  it  is  j 
not  because  Sir  George  Grove  did  not  | 

I do  his  best  to  get  him  through.  Turn  | 
j to  the  great  and  famous  Dictionary  j 
: which  bears  Sir  George’s  name  (specifi-  . 
cally,  to  the  revised  edition  of  1910)-  j 
Therein  you  will  discover  that  the  in-  i 
effable  Felix  gets  sixty-six  pages.  Wag-  j 
ner  thirty-two  and  a half,  and  Brahms  | 
nine  and  a half.  Sterndale  Bennett— 
“Mendelssohn’s  maiden  aunt,”  as  Ernest 
Newman  called  him— gets  four  and  a 
half  pages,  and  Debussy  forty-two 
lines. 

• • • 

Sir  George  Grove  in  this  amazing  dic- 
tionary reminds  us  that  “it  is  well  in 
these  agitated  modern  days  to  be  able 
to  point  to  one  perfecMy  balanced  na- 
ture in  whose  life,  whose  letters  and 
whose  music  alike  all  is  at  once 
and  refined,  clever  and  pure,  brilliant 
and  solid.  For  the  enjoyment  of  such 
shining  heights  of  goodness  we  may  well 
forego  for  once  the  depths  of  inisery 
'and  sorrow.”  The  perfect  tribute. 
“Never,  perhaps,”  added  Sir  George, 
“could  any  man  be  found  in  whose  life 
were  so  few  things  to  conceal  and  to 
regret.”  Which  explains,  with  exquis- 
ite neatness  and  in  less  than  twenty 
words,  why  Mendelssohn’s  music  is— 

*^*Yet \t  should  perhaps  be  observed  that 
'f  anyone  wishes  to  counteract  Sir 
George’s  portrait  of  Felix  as  an  amiable 
mollycoddle  very  inuch  at  ease  in^  Zion 
and  reclining  placidly  upon  his  shin- 
ing heights  of  goodness,  he  need  only 
recall  the  picture  of  him  painted  by 
Eduard  Devrient,  who  at  one  time  l^ew 
him  well.  Mendelssohn  was,  says  Dev- 
rient, a man  “of  uncommon  muscular 
power,  a capital  gymnast,  /wimmej-, 
walker,  rider  and  dancer, 
almost  Rooseveltian. 


It  sounds 


The  Mendelssohn  problem  is.  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  this  com- 
poser has  become  rather  smart  of  late 
among  the  tonal  jeunesse.  One  fancies 
Mendelssohn  himself  snickering  with 
polite  enjoyment  over  the  fact  that 
some  of  his  piano  works  have  been 
edited  by  Maurice  Ravel. 

How  many  of  Mendelssohn  s in- 
numerable  works  (there  are  121  opus 
numbers  in  Groves’s  catalogue,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  works  that  are 
bered),  have  escaped  the  dustb.n 


f cn^,  but  It  ^ **.51 

nme  ? In  this' country,  at  least.  I an>l  n<’t  dlV  "lib  ^ 

_V„1,„  „,Cc.„uo,  U"«  «jS  ,hc  ' 

Sarasiito'fl  the  p<'rformer 

V\fhhni\cv  cIjxti  xHhs 

^^''''’^ainlst-con.^ 

a<\>lecl  ‘-nco"-*  ‘?„a  viduallty.  sincerity, 

vnmlatakablo  n U' 

talent,  and  should  g 


ure,  "Elijah.”  the  unstated 
for  "A  Midsummer  Nig.’t's 
m,”  _ and  those  two  symphoi  ies 
:e  titles  so  quaintly  recall  the 
outh  and  whisky  of  an  officially 
ished  day.  Are  there  others  that 
Jiave  overlooked?  Did  some  one 
ion  "On  Wings  of  Song”? 
et  how  many  are  the  surviving 
•M^s  of,  for  example,  Weber,  a far 
rtratcr  genius  than  Mendelssohn?  In 
taerican  concert  halls  and  opera 
bWBES/>Weber  lives  by  virtue  of  three 
WBtures,  one  opera,  and  the  "Invita- 
ilaa  to  the  Dance.”  Considering  that 
lendelssohn  was  not  kneehigh  to  him 
U a composer,  hasn't  he  done  rather 
ill? 

* * • 

Hearing  last  night  his  Italian  Syn- 
pliony  at  the  Philharmonic  concert,  we 
nsdered  that  it  is  not  more  often 
llgyed.  It  has  grace,  fancy,  lucidity, 

||  charm,  distinction  and  finesse  of  work- 
manship. How  much  Mendelssohn 
makes  of  the  rather  unnourishing  D 
minor  theme  of  the  Andante,  after  the 
introductory  measures  that  fantastic- 
ally reminded  Sir  George  Grove  of  the 
cry  of  a muezzin  from  his  minaret! 
The  E major  subject  for  horns  and 
bassoons  in  the  third  movement  re- 
calls the  youthful  romanticist  of  the 
“Dream”  music,  though  it  lacl(s  the 
felicity  of  the  earlier  work. 

But  the  "Saltarello,”  with  its  gayety 
and  blitheness,  its  dancing  triolets  for 
the  woodwinds  in  thirds,  is  authenti- 
cally charming.  Some  of  it  echoed  in 
Tchaikovsky’s  mind  sixty  years  later, 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  it. 


Yes,  this  symphony  is  still  viable. 
And  as  Mr.  Mengelberg  played  it  last 
i.ight,  with  beautiful  justness  and  con- 
tinence and  poise,  a finely  sensitive 
instinct  for  its  style  and  period,  we 
began  to  feel  a little  more  kindly 
toward  Sir  George  and  his  mastodonic 
eulogy. 


SE|ItCi 


CONDUCTS  ‘GIOCONDA.’ 

V 

Takes  Serafin’t  Place  at  Brilliant 
Choral  Performance. 

Glulio  Settl  conducted  a choral  per- 
formance In  "La  Gioconda”  at  yester- 
day's special  opera  matinee  such  as  the 
Metropolitan  or  arty  other  sUge  rarely 
can  offer.  Tlie  hundred  chorus  singers 
were  on  their  mettle  to  make  a success 
of  their  devoted  leader’s  task  when  he 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  orchestra  pit. 
He  took  tlie  place  of  Mr.  Serafin,  "who 
was  reported  to  be"restlng  -cobifortably 


Mr,  Ernest  Schelling,  the  soloist  of 
the  evening,  made  his  first  appearance 
here  this  season,  contributing  the  pi- 
ano part  in  “Impressions  From  an  Ar- 
tist’s Life,”  a familiar  number  on  Phil- 
harmonic programs.  He  played  it,  as 
he  always  does,  with  infectious  gusto 
and  elan,  and  Mr.  Mengelberg  followed 
him  in  his  journeyings  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  Wartburg  with  that  blend 
[of  tact  and  zeal  which  makes  him  the 
Teat  accompanist  that  he  is. 

Schelling  Plays  With  Philliarmonic 
Ernest  Schelling's  ’'Impressions  From 
an  Ageist’s  Life,”  first  played  in  New 
York  ,hy  the  Boston  Sj'mphony  Orchestra 
in  January,  191G,  was  the  feature  of  the; 
Philharmonic’s  program  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening.  Mr.  Schelling's  work  is  sub- 
titled "Variations  for  Orchestra  and 
Piano,”  and  lie  was  the  pianist. 


rrhome  afW  being  run  dowir  by  a 
motor  car  on  West  End  Avenue  last 
redneaday.  Mr  Settl  after  the  opera  s 
third  act  received  a bouquet  of  flowers 
handed  over  the  footll^ta  by  Rosa  Po 

^^Guseppe  Bamboschek  in  turn  f®** 
Serafln’s  place  In  the  ”lp®iorce 

"Falstaft”  last  evening,  a 
for  the  younger  conducotr.  Again  tne 
artists  of  the  stage  eav®  special  heed  to 
support  their  leader  with  a letter  per 

feet  Msemble.  Mr.  Butter* 

also  announced  to  direct  Mme.  Butter 
fly”  this  evening.  , 

Titta  Ruffo  made  his  re-entrance  at 
the  matinee  performance  yesterday, 
singing  a familiar  rdle 
PonchielU’s  opera,  in  which  the  other 
stars  were  Ponselle,  Gordon  and  Alcock, 

Gigli  and  Rothler  Blrl  Telva 

last  night  comprised  Alda, 
and  Howard,  ScottI,  Tlbbett,  Tokatyan, 
Bada  and  Didur. 

Mme.  Claussen  Sings  Songs 
Dedicated  to  Her 


RiMh-iro  <,  T)lny 
iilnr  nt:.  In  til"  .^onr  t, 

'j  .Mr.  Dfnijrt,  who  hiul  1..  cti  Ii-  '‘I 
,V-'re  ; "M  ral  tlm<-H  with  Mi  n- .-ll'  ■ ■ , 

* ii.;  Philharmonic  .soloist  iind  In  hi.'  own  j 
! recent  recital,  lirought  mui;h  ta.  to  «o  | 
h!r,  selection  of  ;ongs  for  last  've- 
I ning’s  program.  They  Inehided  such 
Myrle.c  at;  ''fier  Llndenbnum”  and  ’’lih 
I Post”  from  tho  former  named  oyclo 
I and  from  tho  latter  "Trock’ne  Blum- 
cu”  and  "Oes  Huches  Wleg'  nlled”-  - 
two  songs  by  tho  way  which  wore 
among  tho.so  ho  sang  best.  Tho  two 
sets  of  songs  'were  contrasted  from 
one  of  rather  somber  mood  to  one 
of  more  cheerful  expression. 

Mr.  Denljs  was  In  deep  sympathy 
with  each  lyric  ho  gave'  although  he 
was  not  always  at  his  best  in  his  de- 
livery. His  fine  voice  was  In  good 
condition  and  he  was  quick  to  Inter- 
pret tho  text,  by  a German  diction, 
usually  clear,  and  dramatic  variations 
of  phra.se-  and  empha.sls.  An  overuse  - 
of  ■ pianlssimos  and  sharpness  of  ac- 
cent, however,  frequently  marred  the 
symmetry  of  his  musical  outlines.  His' 
part  of  the  program  was  greatly  liked 
— was  It  not  largely  a song  recital  af- 
ter all? — and  at  its  close  he  added  as 
encores  "Dio  Forelle”  and  "Dor  Dop- 
pclgaenger.”  Ho  shared  the  applause 
with  Mr.  Glome. 

The  closing  trio  put  th^  composer  of 
tho  evening  in  a happy  light  as  a. 
maker  of  graceful  and  lovely  instru- 
mental patterns  and  served  well  to 
display  tho  Elshuoos’  admired  art 
' in  ensemble  performance.  / 


EUhucO  Trio  and  DenIJs, 

From  Late  Edition  of  Yesterdays  Times. 
The  second  of  the  concerts  of  Schu- 
bert's chamber  music  given  this  season 


1 TT- d.-rn  trines,  G-nv  iyie.  . 

I' of  . travln  .ky,  ,;nd  f.,r  th.  Iien-nir  4t' 
l<i  ■ brngramatlc  mlmi  enlltb  1, 

;l.iu  ;.(,”  "iliinior  at  the  i l | 

_'  Pr..v'er  In  Doubt,"  "'I'lmid 
I "bpltofulnr;  and  "te  ,puir.  ’ rti.-y  ' 
Were  wedl  orchest  r.iti'd,  klllfiilly 
handlid  and  not  very  Imp-.ilanf.  Mr. 
Ilrallow.sky  received  an  ovt.’lon  ! g 
share  In  th©  concert  and  upon  n gr*  ’©- 
Ifiil  geeturo  from  Mr.  Itohnanyl  hu 
ldtyi-<l  two  brief  eneorrs.  The  young 
Russian  In  the  delightful  elarllv,  rnn'I- 
henco  of  style  and  preelnlon  of  hit 
eehnic  lo  a vorlluble  Heifetz  of  the 
teyboard. 

FRANCES  NASH  PLEASES. 


Pianist  Give*  Earneat  Performance 
In  Varying  Vein. 

Frances  Nash  In  her  piano  recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  showed 
that  she  had  considered  her  composerr. 
In  detail  rather  than  In  their  general 
aspect.  She  w as  so  intent  on  seizing  the 
theme  and  presenting  it — in  evolving  a 
mental  atmosphere — that  she  occasioniU- 
ly  sacrificed  rythm  and  phrasing.  She 
brought  a great  deal  of  earnestness  and 
conscience  to  her  performance. 

To  the  Cesar  Franck  prelude  and 
choral  she  succeeded  In  Imparting  a 
brooding  apd  haunting  e^ment,  the 
fugue  was  not  so  satisfactory.  The 
Brahms  group  was  more  In  keeping 
with  her  temperament  and  drew  two 
recalls  from  the  audience. 

Amlxed  group  consisted  of  pieces  by 
Barbok,  de  Falla  and  Debussy.  When 
Miss  Nash  came  to  tho  Salnt-Saens 
Tocatto  she  played  it  in  a lively,  ills- 
curslve  vein,  quite  In  contrast  with  her 
previous  manner.  The  auditors  gave  her 
prolonged  applause. 


^eceed'ngs  really  commenced  with  ' 
Mwidel.esohn's  fourth  symphony,  of 
''T’alian"  parentage.  In  general  it  was 
played  with  a nice  balance  of  tonal 
values  and  the  strings  eang  as  one 
man,  but  the  Saltarello,  the  final 
movement,  did  not  arrive  with  all  the 
pristine  freshness  and  vigor  of  rhythm 
presaged  by  the  preceding  sections 
Perhaps  Mr.  Mengelberg  was  in  a 
hurry  to  return  to  Amsterdam  and  the 
^bering  air  of  the  North. 

By  OUN  DOWNES.  I 


! There  was  plenty  of  entertaining 
material  in  Mme.  Julia  Claussen’s  pro- 
gram of  songs  presented  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening.  Most  of  her  offer- 
ings were  old  favorites,  but  mellowed 
rather  than  staled  by  time.  Some  of 
them  were  Handel's  "O  Sleep! 

Dost  Thou  Leave  Me?”  Haydn’s  My 
Mother  Bids  Be  Bind  My  Hair.”  a ne-w 
song  by  Peterson-Berger  entitled 
Vainos’s  song  from  “Arnlot,”  num- 
bers by  Erich  J.  Wolff.  Brahms  and 
a special  group  by  Miss  Florabel 
Blackwell  dedicated  to  Mme.  Claussen, 
and  Mednikoff’s  “To  Stay  at  Home  Is 
Best,”  also  dedicated  to  the  singer. 

Not  only  was  Mme.  Claussen  in 
good  voice  last  night,  but  the  color  a.nd 
timbre  of  her  tone  shone  with  greater 


by  the  Elshuco  Trio  canio  to  pa.As  last 
niglit  in  Aeolian  Hall.  But  this  was 
scatcely  a concert  of  chamber  music: 
it  wa.s  rather  a song  recital  with  on' 
instrumental  composition  thrown  in. 
That  composition  was  the  Trio  in  E 
flat,  op.  100.  It  was  preceded  by  two 
groups  of  songs  from  the  "Wintcrrels'e” 
and  "Schono  MUllct'ln”  cycles,  sung  by 
the  Dutch  baritone.  Thomas  De'ijs, 
whom  Mr.  Mengelberg  Introduced  to 
American  audiences  last  .season  in  per- 
formances of  Bach's  "Passion  Accordini', 
to  St.  Matthew.”  Since  then  Mr.  DenLs 
has  been  heard  in  recital. 

Last  night,  according  to  a statement 
In  the  program,  his  services  were  en- 
gagetl  in  order  that  the  audience  should  i 
liave  illustrated  in  one  concert  the  lyr-  ' 
ical  style  of  Schubert  as  set  forth 
botli  in  his  songs  and  his  chamber  mu- 
sic. This  was  a plausible  explanation, 
although  wo  submit  that  Schubert’s 
songs  are  sufficiently  well  known  and 
Uie  character  of  Schubert’s  inspiration 
sufficiently  evident  for  chamber  imfelc 
programs  of  his  composition  to  stand  by 
themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
singer.  However,  there  Is  chamber  mu- 
sic of  Scliubert  which  is  none  luo  inter- 
esting today  and  possibly  the  .songs  by 
Mr.  Denijs  w'ould  in  any  event  have 
been  preferable  to  a merely  chrono- 
logical success  of  his  works  in  instru- 
mental forms. 

Mr.  Denijs  is  an  accomplished  interpre- 
ter, with  certain  mannerisms.  He  dotes 
on  mezza  voce  and  pianlssimos.  He  is 


0^  < n ' 7'Z  / 

Paderewski  Recital 
Aids  Legion 

Mr.  Paderewski’s  recital  in  Camegli 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon  Is  now 
more  a matter  of  musical  history  than 
strictly  fresh  meat  for  the  Monday 
night  news  column.  But  tho  occasion 
was  momentous  and  fraught  with 
a dozen  threads  of  unusual  appeal  and 
significance.  Mr.  Paderewski  is  con- 
tributing his  services  in  four  recitals 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Legion 
endowment  fund.  This  was  the  first 
concert,  and  It  netted  the  legion  J9,600. 
The  grateful  officials  of  that  organ  I-  i 
zatlon  rendered  tribute  to  the  distln-j 
gulshed  statesman  pianist  In  a manner  i 
Impressive  and  becomingly  mode.st.  j 
Four  generals  were  named  to  head  the . 
reception  committee  which  greeted  Mr.  | 
Paderewski  at  the  FTfty-slxth  street  j 
entrance  to  the  hall:  James  G.  Har-[ 
bord,  Charles'  P.  Summerall,  Preston' 
Brown  and  Palmer  W.  Pierce.  Gps. - 
Harbord  and  Summerall  were  unable  | 
to  attend.  The  endowment  fund  'was 
represented  by  Major  Robert  E.  Con-  , 
don,  chairman,  and  Philip  B.  Stapp. 
national  field  secretary.  Facing  the 
reception  committee  on  Fifty-sixth 
street  was  a color  guard  composed  of 


Ruth  Breton’s  Violin  Recital. 

Miss  Ruth  Breton,  violinist,  made  her 
second  public  appearance  in  New  York 
yesterday  afternoon.  A season  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  d^but,  she  made  evi- 
dent the  warmth  and  sensitiveness  of  her 
terperament  and  the  soundness  of  her 
preparation  in  point  of  technic  an^  mu- 
sical knowledge.  Yesterday’s  recital 
was  emphatic  of  the  same  qualities,  and 
Miss  Breton  had  apparently  more  self- 
confidence  than  wjien  first  she  braved 
|the  trial  by  jury  that  a public  recital  of 
a young  artist  In  this  city  becomes. 
Among  those  who  undergo  these  trials, 
who  seek  such  tests  of  their  talents  even 
though  so  many  call  and  so  few  are 
chosen.  Miss  Breton  has  made  an  en- 
.iable  impression. 

Yesterday  she  played  Corelli’s  Sonata 
in  C and  Chausson’s  “ Poeme”  for  works 
’n  the  larger  forms.  Shorter  pieces  by 
Ranzato,  Joan  Manen,  Sarasate,  Llll 
Boulanger,  Albert  Spalding  and  Hubay 
completed  her  program.  The  pieces  by 
Spaniards  gave  the  player  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  observance  of  dance  rhythms 
and  displayed  the  sensuousness  of  her 
tohe  on  the  lower  strings.  On  the  up- 
per strings  and  in  certain  positions  Miss 
Breton  tended  momentarily  to  play 
aharp.  It  is  a tendency  very  common 
today  and  unfortunately  nurtured  by 
"le  roodern  desire  for  brilliancy  at  any 


clarity  and  brilliance  than  they  have  ^ 

for  many  moons.  The  faults  of  other  jj,,.ijned  to  mouth  text  to  the  extent  of 

do  vs  were  there,  the  tremolo,  the  oc-  cutting  up  a n^elodic  line,  and  to  fall 

, , int'enntion  espccial-  into  set  rhythms  and  regular  accents  of 

caslonal  lapses  of  intonation  espec  ai  o^^ 

ly  in  the  higher  reaches  of  tne  up-  such  a .song  •as  ‘‘Dio 

per  register,  and  an  uneven  produc-  j-orelle,”  which  he  sang  as  an  encore.  

Gnn  nnd  flaw  of  tone  in  dramatic  iThoro  were,  however,  deeply  emotional  members  of  Lexington  Post.  108.  a.s- 

- by  member,  of  the  !«..  P.b.b 

encore,  was  sung  with  true  dramatic  ef-  Veterans  Club. 

traveu  uu.c.us=..b..y  feet,  and  this  within  a carefully  propor-  After  welcoming  Mr.  Paderewski  the 

, wrmie-ht  in  their  sensitive  flair  iioned  scale  of  dynomics.  Mr.  Denijs  guard,  bearing  American  and  Poli.sh 

^ As  tor  the  E flat  trio.  It  is  pleasant  planted  the  standards  on  each  slda  of 
music  if  one  Is  content  -nilh  melodic  ^^e  stage.  The  audience  arose  to  its 
grace  and  the  fluency  which  Is  Schu-  and  rose  again  when  the  great  | 

Slace''\‘e^fe3‘’V*scale3^  Uting  Pianist  crossed  a darkened 
down  a genuine  and  Immortal  melody,  fe’w  minutes  later  and  prepared  to  play 
The  trio  has  grace,  charm,  movement,  y^j^g  p minor  fantasy.  For  It  wasj 
The  middle  of  tho  second  part  becomes  q{  course — four  preludes,  tlfc’o 

.b.  b m,...  .m 

the  trio  Is  superficial,  in  Schubert's  intermission,  the  . pre.lentatlon  of  a ; 
lighter  vein  and  of  historical  rather  than  huge  wreath  and  then  tho  F minor ' 


recitative.  But  Mme.  Claussen’s  in- 
terpretations were  artistically  por- 
trayed, intelligently  conceived  and 
finely  wrought  in  thi 
for  varying  shades  o 
tional  weight.  She  has  a surprising 
amount  of  dramatic  force  always  re- 
strained and  always  unleashed,  with  a 
keen  perception  of  its  invaluable  ef- 
fect when  used  sparingly.  Her  lower 
register  was  warm  and  rich  through- 
out and  doubly  effective  in  her  lyrics, 
marked  by  repose  and  tranquillity. 

Nicolai  Mednikoff.  the  composer,  who 

was  represented  on  the  progra^  ac  importance  in  a survey  of  his  haUade  the  C sharp  minor  scherzo,  a, 

companied  Mme.  Claus5sen  in  the  ah-  (jg^elopment.  The  two  song  groups  rep-  miiitarv  nolonalse  a 

sence  of  Mr.  Bamboschek,  whose  .resented  the  musical  meat  of  the  eve-  mazurka,  the  military  polonaise,  a 

duties  unexpectedly  called  nlng.  The  trio,  well  played  by  Messrs  walt^-and  encore  upon  encore,  ft  i. 

operatic^  duties  unexpM^^^^  ' Kroll.,  Wllleke  and  Glorni...  was  some-  unnece.asary-even  If  space 


him  to  the  conductor’s  post. 

Elshuco  Trio  Pleases 
In  Second  Concert 


The  Elshuco  Trio  gave  the  second 
of  their  six  concerts  of  chamber  music 
by  Schubert  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Kail.  The  program  consisted  of  six 
songs  from  “Die  Winterreise”  and^ 
seven  from  “Die  Schoene  Mucilerin”' 
cycles,  all  words  by  Mueller,  and  the 
trio  in  E flat,  opus  100.  Thom  Denijs. 
Dutch  barytone,  was  the  assisting 
singer.  Aurelio  GlornI,  withdrawing 
for  the  hour  from  his  place  among 


It  is 
were , 

available — to  record  the  moods  and  | 
emotions  aroused  by  this  remarkable  I 
D •!  I . 'personality  who  so  unstintlngly  poured ; 

With  ttrailo'Wbky  in  Program  his  own  powers  of  genius  Into  the  lm-| 

, ~ — r; ; ,,  mortal  music  of  another  great  patriot,; 

Alexander  Brailow.sky,  the  talented  g^,^^  j^^g^  of  Poland-Frederic  j 

Russian  pianist,  and  the  State  SymJ  ^ ‘ ^ ‘ 


In  the  nature  of  an  aftermath. 

State  Symphony  Unites  / ’ 


rvuasiaii  pmjiiaL,  anu  Ui«  oiace  oym*J 

phony  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Dohnanyf ' op.  Js: 

united  in  an  interesting  program  ii  1''.  ub,  two  Niioi 

ZJAII  Oof., .-So,,  ni~kf  Op.  3."> ; BallaUf.  K 


Carnegie  Hall  Saturday  night.  Therj 
was  a novelty.  Six  Bagatelles,  bj 
Georg  Ko.sa,  a young  Hungarian  com 
po.s?r;  Mr.  Brailowsky  played  thi 
Liszt  E flat  major  concerto  and  Mr 
Dohnanyl  wrought  a strong,  emphatii; 
reading  of  the  Brahms  third  sym. 
phony.  ' 

Mr.  Kosa’.s  bagatelles  were  mildly 


four  Preludo.B.  Xoa.  i...  ■ 
Nooiurnaa,  Op.  I.".:  .Son.aia,  ! 
Op.  3.1 : Balladf.  K minor:  three  Etiiden.  i 
No».  13.  7,  :i.  Op.  10:  Si'herzo,  C.  nhiirp  f 
minor.  Op.  .'IP:  .Mazurka,  P sharp  minor,  j 
Op.  30:  Polonaise,  A major.  Op.  anJ  I 

Valsi',  Op.  T3.  1 

Fives  Final  Enrores.  | 

To  his  armounoed  list.  Mr.  raderewski  | 
added  as  final  ancorea  Chopin’s  C-.shnrp  i 
minor  study,  from  Opos  and  waltz  ' 
In  the  same  key:  the  favorite  "Cradle  I 
Song”  and  "Butterfly”  .Btiidy.  the  A- 
minor  mazurka  and  the  .\-flat  Valsel 
Brlllante."  — - ■ - 


)0 

Impersonation  of  Malliela  by  Versatile  Soprano 
Has  Striking  Merit. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

V/olf-Ferrari’s  opera,  “The  Jewel?  of  the  Madonna,”  was 
introduced  into  the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  It  had  been  revealed  there  on  March 
5,  1912,  by  the  Chicago  company,  but  Saturday’s  wa?  the  first 
attack  of  the  work  by  the  Metropolitan  forces.  The  opera  is 
sufficiently  well  known  to  render  a critical  examination  of  it  at, 
t>.is  time  unnecessary.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  re- 
«aind  music  lovers  of  the  basis  of  the  composer’s  musical  plan. 

has  to  paint  a carnal  tragedy  | 

Jjtainst  a background  of  carnival  fes- 
t*^ties  in  Naples.  Result,  much 


Neapolitan  song  and  dance  with  typi- 
Italian  opera  music  parading  be- 
V*^  it.  A silhouette  of  dark  cypress 
(tfrainst  a sunlit  background.  It  is 
done,  but  the  second  act  fails  to 


Mme.  Maria  Jeritza  received  ans  ova- 1 
liosn  rarely  equalled  in  the  Metropoli-  > 
tan  Opera  Houe  yesterday  afternoon 
when  she  appeared  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan’s first  production  of  Wolf -Ferrari’s 
melodramatic  opera  “I  Gioielli  Della 


the  shadows  of  sinister  passion  Madonna."  Whirling  .through 


JfttU  strength.  They  are  quite  dead 
Neapolitan  serenade,  banality 
fc,-r.«rfined  by  good  musicianship,,  is 
the  summit  of  the  act.  The  emotioral 
situation,  strange,  revolting,  but 
plausible,  is  tense,  but  in  drama,  not 
in  music. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  may 
concern  ourselves  with  the  production 
at  the  Metropolitan,  made  plainly 
enough  to  furnish  new  material  for 
that  somewhat  exigent  person,  Maria 
Jeritza.  This  soprano  has  acquired 
popularity  not  only  as  saintly  Eliza- 
tcth  and  stupid  Elsa,  but  also  in 
vamp  roles.  An  elongated  Theda 
Bara  of  the  lyric  stage,  she  has  trod- 
den the  boards  as  the  unvirtuous  Bel- 
gian lady  in  "Die  Tote  Stadf,”  ^s 
Alexandrian  Thais,  Russian  Fedora  and. 
Roman  Tosca.  Malliela,  the  heroine 
of  'Wolf-Ferrari’s  opera,  is  a girl  of 
the  streets,  irresponsible  clear  through, 
abandoned  to  temper  and  passion,  un- 
moral and  destroyed  by  her  own  in- 
fatuation for  a Neapolitan  rotter  of 
the  lowest  type.  It  is  a good  pa.rt 
for  Mme.  Jeritza,  though  she  will 
probably  enact  it  better  in  the  future 
than  she  did  Saturday,  when  nervous 
?agernefes  caused  her  to  perform  all 
over  the  stage  and  flourish  her  arms 
ike  tree  branches  in  a gale. 

But  on  the  whole  her  impersonation 
'.lad  striking  merit.  Vocally  the  role  is 
favorable  to  her  strident  utterance 
and  her  habitual  outbursts  of  volume. 


scenes  clad  in  a reddish  brown  wig, 
white  blouse,  a scarlet  skirt  and  red- 
heeled  slippers,  Mme.  Jeritza  com- 
pletely captured  the  audience.  ‘ 

At  the  end  of  the  performance  the 


tFe  SesTshows  in  EbWir,-ana  we  nesimy 
r^ommend  it  to  all  those  for  whom 
Tristan  und  Isolde”  is  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation. 

V V w ' 

It  .l“  iu  the  day  to  discuss  the 
qualities  of  "The  Jewels  of  the  5Ia- 
donna”  as  mere  music,  and  we  have 
no  intention  of  wasting  much  space  on 
that  theme.  If  we  could  forget  a few 
transcendent  things  like  "La  Gioconda’' 
and  ‘Andrea  Chenier”  and  “Giovanni 
Gallurese”  and  “Der  Evangelimann” 
and  "Thais,”  we  should  be  tempted  to 
say  that  it  is  the  worst  opera  score 
we  know — the  hollowest,  the' least  gen- 
uine, the  most  cheaply  pretentious. 
The  music,  barring  its  Neapolitan  folk 
elements  (which  may  or  may  not  be 
authentic),  is  a pretentious  aesthetic’ 
blend  of  emotional  thimble- 
rigging,  sham  sentiment,  m.ock  piety,, 
spurious  eloquence.  The  score  is  sat- 
urated with  bootleg  Wagner,  synthetic 
Strauss._  But  some  of  it  is  only  Mas- 
cagni with  a college  education,  sophis- 
ticated Puccini,  Poncbielli  k la  Ehein- 
berger. 

Yet  all  this  sham  music-making  is  so 
speciously  presented,  so  cunningly  cal- 
OTlated  to  excite  the  groundlings  (for  ■ 
Wolf-Ferrari  is  an  admirable  and  wily 
-craftsman,  with  a keen  instinct  for  the 
theater),  that  its  effect  upon  the  inno- 
cent-minded is  irresistible. 

* V »■  ! 

The  Metropolitan’s  production  gets 
across.  There  are  ineptitudes,  to  be 
sure.  Mr.  Danise  is  miscast  as 
Bafaele;  Mr.  Martinelli  makes  little  of 
the  role  of  Gennaro;  Mr.  Papi's  lack  of 


crowd  broke  into  wild  applause,  and;  authority  and  musical’  temperament 
nineteen  times  Mme.  Jeritza  was  led  was  disturbingly  evident  on  Saturday, 


before  the  curtain  by  her  co-stars, 
Martinelli  and  Danise.  Then  the 
lights  were  lowered,  but  the  devotees 
of  opera  in  the  orchestra  pit  and  in 
the  boxes  and  galleries  would  not  be 
quieted.  They  stood  and  called  inces- 
santly for  ‘‘Jeritza!’’  The  footlights 
were  relit  and  for  the  twentieth  time 
'.he  soprano  was  compelled  to  come  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  bow  her  thanks 
and  appreciation. 

Mme.  Jeritza  made  the  role  her  own 
from  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
as  a Neapolitan  hoyden,  swaggering, 
flirting,  threatening  her  suitor  with  a 
knife,  prancing  about  the  stage,  a 
man’s  silk  hat  upon  her  head,  her  red 
heels  clicking  in  a step  suggestive  of 
:he  Charleston. 

In  the  final  act,  dqshing  into  the 
Hall  of  the  Cammorrists,  Mme.  Jeritza 
pleaded  in  vain  for  forgiveness  by  her 
over,  singing  one  of  her  arias  while 
ying  on  the  floor.  Finally  she  flung 
herself  out  of  the  room  and  plunged 
nto  the  Bay  of  Naples,  leaving  behind 
ler  a gasping  audience  watching  Mar- 
linelli,  as  the  rejected  suitor,  kill  him- 
lelf  in  remorse  for  a sacrilegicfus  pil- 
aging  of  the  Madonna’s  shrine. 


"I  Gioielli  della  Madonna"  ( The  Jew- 
els  of  the  Madonna"):  Opera  In  three 

1.,=.  — acts,  plot  and  music  by  Ermanno  w olf - 

She  is  preeminently  the  sforzando  so-  , the'^firn 

prano.  She  W'as  best  in  the  firs-  act,  < Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 

which,  however,  is  the  best  of  the  ( pany.  Saturday  afternoon,  December  1-. 

opera.  In  the  second  she  went  far  | CAS'T 

toward  a bold,  but  not  subtle  delinea-  G^naro  v- 

tion  of  the  hypnotized  passion  of  the  I Maimila.’.'.'.’. . Maria  Jeritza 

girl  w'ho,  aroused  by  one  man,  fell  a 1;  Rafaele 

prey  to  another.  In  the  third  act  she 
was  baldly  melodramatic. 

Mr.  Martinelli  made  much  of  the 
role  of  Gennaro.  the  desperate  weak- 
ling, who  stole  the  jewels  for  the  sake 
of  the  worthless  girl.  He  sang  the 
inusic  creditably.  Mr.  Danise  was  ca.st 
for  the  Neapolitan  "sport,”  Raffaelo. 

He  portrayed  a rather  jaded  roue, 


none  too  young,  and  lacking  most  of 
the  visible  attributes  and  methods  of  a 
sheik.  The  fuss  made  over  him  in  the 
l.'-;st  .scene  seemed  to  be  highly  exag- 
gerated. Half  a score  of  the  girls  on 
fhe  stage  could  have  done  much  bet- 
‘er  without  crossing  the  footlights. 
The  famous  and  ribald  serenade  of  the 
;;pcond  act  dragged  Us  pedals  and  the 
spectacle  of  this  beetle-browed  and 
weighty  libertine  setting  fire  to  the  ■ 
•..lood  of  a girl  by  ki.sslng  her  through 
the  bars  of  a locked  gate  was  not, 
entirely  convincing. 

But  the  staging  of  the  opera  was 
a triumph  for  all  concerned.  First  of 
all,  Wilhelm  von  Fymetal  must  aej 
tv.nnked  for  creating  action  both 
pl-'-uresque  and  illusioning.  The  first 
act  was  a brilliant  achievement.  The 
act  was  as  good  as  possible,  but 
thf  first  gavr  more  scope  and  the 
imgp  manager  let  his  imagination  and 
-:iK  knowledge  of  technic  have  full 

pAy.  . , , 

Tht  scenes  were  well  painted  and 
!-a=l  character,  while  the  costumes 
r -rnlaimed  the  fact  that  the  Metro- 
' -iitan  an  TtaVan  opera  house.  Al' 

, jjucla  wa.-,  on  the  stage  ant 
• '.he  manner  born.  Mr.  Papl  con- 
tncted  and  und  r bis  baton  the  per- 
moved  smoothly.  The  audi 
- : ** ,-:med  to  like  it  greatly. 

J 


Angelo  Bada  1 

Clccilio.  " Giordano  Paltrlnieri  | 

Paolo  Ananlan  j 

Stella.'.'.'.'.'.'. Nanette  Guilford 

Serena Henriett©  Wakeflold 

CoDcetta Charlotte  Kyan 

Totonno Max  Altglass  [ 

First  Girl Grace  Anthony 

Second  Girl Phradie  Wells 

Third  Girl.' Mary  Bonettl 

Dancing  scene  of  the  Camorrlsts  in  Act 
in  by  Florence  Rudolph.  Albert  Troy  and 
corps  de  ballet.  Arranged  by  August 
Berger. 

Conductor Gennaro  Paplj 

Stage  director Wilhelm  von  Wymetal 

Chorus  master .Glullo  Settl 

Stage  manager Armando  Agnlnl 

Scenic  production  by  Antonio  Rovescalll. 
Milan. 


Wolf-Ferrari’s  opera  belongs  to  that 
considerable  class  of  works  which  are 
“novelties”  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  but  old  stories  for  everybody 
else.  “The  Jewels  of  the  M?donna” 
was  done  here  as  long  ago  as  1912  by 
the  Chicaeo-Philadelphia  Opera  Com- 
pany, on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly heard  in  New  York  since  then.  Itl^ 

has  even  been  introduced  into  the  re-  The  s ry,  - tragic  re- 

pertoire of  that  indispensable  institution  .American,  IS  founded  o 

of  public  welfare,  the  San  Carlo  Opera  iniance  of  Japanese  origin.  Aiao  rr 

Company;  and  its  famous  intermezzo naturalized  American  from  uaij, 
is  as  familiar  in  our  restaurants  ' ^jy^gte' the  score  and  conducted  the  per- 
tbe  couvert  charge.  - | Tamaki  Miura,  Japanese 


But  the  familiarity  of  the  work  is  no  !:formance.  . 

why  the  Metropolitan  should  notj  prima  donna,  created  the  • 

" an  American  institution,  the  Chicago] 


reason 

gather  this  opera  unto  its  august 
bosom.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  why  it  should.  “The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna”  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
that  will  make  two  railbirds 


by 

has  English 


Civic  Opera  Company,  ‘ to 

It  was  the  first  opera  m English  to 
be  presented  here  of  i 

a forerunner  of  at  least  two  otheM,  . 
grow  at  the  Metropolitan  where  oniy  ::  ,vhicU  "W-  Erank  Harling^^^^ 
one  had  been  before,  and  that  will  send  st.  o^ly 

the  more  affluent  opera-goer  post-haste  Madden  1 
to  the  nearest  branch  of  McTyson’s.  ^ 

The  opera  in  itself  is  nearly  surefire.  >>)  "^Ich  the 
And  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  . composer 


shared 


when  his  orchestra  was  often  ragged 
and  slovenly  in  performance;  and  the! 
stage  direction  was  not  always  adroit. 
Yet  so  shrewdly  calculated  are  Wolf- 
Ferrari’s  musical  and  dramatic  effects, 
so  compulsive  was  Mme.  Jeritza’s  em- 
bodiment of  the  irrepressible  Maliella, 
that  there  was  no  question  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  production.  If  it  does  not 
prove  to  be  the  best  seller  of  the  sea-  " 
son,  then  we  have  never  seen  an  audi- 
ence  register  naive  and  unconstrained 
delight.  j 

It  was  Jeritza's  afternoon.  No  one' 
sise  mattered  much.  She  was  a vivid 
figure  at  every  moment.  She  filled  the 
eye,  the  ear.  Yet  she  would  have  ac- 
complished more,  would  have  enhanced 
the  truthfulness  and  poignancy  of  her 
acting^  if  she  had  been  less  extravagant 
in  action.  There  were  times  when  one 
eoald  not  help  wondering  if  Mme. 

Jeritza  does  not  set  too  high  a value 
on  the  efficacy  of  mere  contortion  as  a 
^ medium  for  the  suggestion  of  passion- 
ate emotion.  In  spite  of  her  astonish- 
ing bodily  writhings,  she  was  never 
persuasively  the  impulsive  south  Ital- 
ian, ungovernable  in  sensuality.  She 
was  extremely  salient  and  engrossing, 
but  she  was  about  as  Neapolitan  as  ’ 
the  beautiful  blue  Danube.  i 


Perhaps  Mr.  Danise’s  Rafaele  made  i 
her  conscious  of  the  need  of  extraordi-  i 
nary  exertions.  The  text  of  the  opera  i 
describes  that  depli^able  cut-up  as  ^ 
‘‘bello,  alto,  imponente.”  That  means,  ■ 
we  gather,  that  Rafaele  should  be  a 
tall,  handsome  young  blood,  smartly 
dressed  and  boldly  impudent.  He  ' 
should  be  dashing  and  irresistible.  But 
; Mr.  Danise  evoked'  for  us  rather  the 
I image  of  a butter-and-egg  man  from 
Bologna  out  for  a time.  Mr.  Martinelli 
j was  much  more  in  the  picture,  but  he 
I projected  the  character  of  the  pitiful 
! Gennaro  only  in  outline.  Miss  Marion 
I Telva  was  conventional  in  a lifeless 
role. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  was  ad- 
mirable, the  dances  in  the  last  act  in- 
geniously devised,  the  scenery  new  and 
adequate.  The  production  as  a whole 
was  unstinted  and  painstaking.  Ther-s 
was  no  doubt  of  its  popular  success.  | 

Critics  Predict  That  ‘l^amiko-Sm  ’ 
Given  in  English,  Is  Destined 

CHICAGO,  Deo.  12  (>). -Artists  of 

four-  major  nations  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  new  opera  In  Engli-h, 
"Namlko-San,"  which  won  popu.ar  ap- 
,-al  in  its  world  premier  last  night. 

by  Leo  Duran,  Franoo- 


— . waa  die^ne4'  tq  ^ 

Pan  of  the  score  Is  baaed  on 
airs,  while  some  is  Italian  Id 
effective. 

The  story,  a pathetic  incident  la 
life  of  a geisha  girl,  was  unfolded 
fore  novel  .scenic  effects. 

The  critic  of  The  Herald  and  t=hr«p 
says  that  "those  members  of  the 
who  have  proved  that  they  can  uu 
clearly  articulated  Italian  also  sate 
English  that  was  perfectly  intelligiblej 
wjiilc  tho.se  whom  no  one  has  been  aht« 
to  understand  In  Italian  were  just  t 
slovenly  in  the  English  enunciation." 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra 

i The  Cleveland  Orchestra  paid  us  )-es- 
terday  one  of  its  w^come  and  too  in- 
frequent visits.  These  visits  of  the 
' orchestra  from  the  Middle  West  are 
welcome,  first,  because  its  conductor  is 
a musician  who  is  absorbed  by  the 
j score  that  hs  is  interpreting,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  consideration 
—his  entire  lack  of  bunk  and  self- 
consciousness  approaches  the  patho- 
logical. Second,  because  Mr.  Sokoloff 
is  an  exceptionaly  interesting  and  re- 
sourceful program-maker.  Third,  be- 
cause he  has  an  e.v.cellent  orchestra. 

It  is  an  effective  combination.  and  it 
makes  for  stimulating  concerts.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall,  for 
example,  Mr.  Sokoloff  and  his  orchestra 
played  this  program:  Three  Dances 

from  Grdtry's  "Cephale  et  Procris,”  in 
the  deftly  enhancing  arrangement  of 
Felix  Mottl;  the  first  Sympnony  (C 
minor)  of  Sibelius;  Respighi's  “Fon- 
tane  di  Roma,”  and  the  superb  Polo- 
vetskian  Dances  from  Borodin’s  “Prince 
Igor.” 

None  of  this  music  waa  unfamiliar 
here,  but  none  of  it  was  hackneyed,  and 
it  was  skillfully  assembled  by  Mr.  Soko- 
loffi  The  First  Symphony  of  Sibelius 
is  not  one'  of  his  strongest  and  most 
j individual  works.  It  is  at  times  banal, 
sentimental,  imitative.  It  suggests  sur- 
! prising  influences — the  theme  for  the 
I low  strings  in  the  Finale,  for  instance. 

I might  alm.ost  have  been  conceived  by 
j Saint-Saens.  On  the  whole  we  ^re  far 
jhere  from  the  great  Sibelius — the 
! Sibelius  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sym- 1 
1 phonies.  Yet  this  music  was  worth 
{playing  (we  heard  it  here  last  under! 

I Pierre  Monteux  two  seasons  ago).  Its 
1 best  pages  are  stirring,  it  is  at  times  [ 
' poetical.  Mr.  Sokoloff  read  it  eloquently. 
He  captured  the  true  Sibelius  as  he 
emerges  from  time  to  time  in  this 
early  music.  He  was  applauded  at  the 
end  with  a fervor  that  was  unmistak- 
ably genuine. 

Mottl’s  arrangements  of  the  dances 
by  Gr^try  were  delightfully  played. 
Mr.  Sokoloff  might  well  have  been 
proud  of  the  delicacy,  the  finesse  and 
grace  and  elegance,  the  lightness  of 
touch,  with  which  his  orchestra  per- 
; formed  the  exquisite  old  music. 

Respighi's  “Fountains  of  Rome”  are 
I drying  up.  They  were  piped  from  dis- 
tant springs — French  springs,  chiefly: 
though  some  beer  from  Munich  found 
its  way  into  the  stream.  This  music 
now  seems  merely  pretty,  not  truly 
imaginative;  and  only  a very  plausible 
imitation  of  the  real  thing.  Yet  it  is 
I ingenious,  and  it  invariably  captivates 
an  audience,  as  it  did  yesterday.  , 
j The  magnificent  dances  from  Boro- 
i din’s  opera  (incomparably  the  best 
music  on  the  program)  were  played 
j with  irresistible  dash  and  fire.  A 
I memorable  reading.  : 

I 'The  orchestra  has  improved  since  it  j 
i was  last  heard  here.  It  plays  with  I 
I more  beauty  and  transparency  of  tone;  , 
its  attack  is  now  crisp,  incisive;  it  is  a I 
; more  flexible,  a more  responsive  in-  | 

I strument.  The  woodwind  w-ere  rot ! 

- always  in  tune  yesterday,  especially  in  ' 
the  Polovetskian  Dancer;  and  Mr.  So- 
: koloff  should  lay  a gently  restraining 
hand  on'his  brasses,  which  seemed  yes- 
terday to  be  afflicted  with  a Jericho 
complex, 

It  will  be  a pleasure  to  welcome  the 
orchestra  when  it  returns  to  town  in 
January — bearing,  it  is  whispered,  the 
score  and  parts  of  an  important  con-’ 
temporary  symphony  that  is  as  yet  un- 
known to  New  York. 


L 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


Cleveland  SjTnpUony  Orchestra. 

The  predominating  feature  of  the  con- 
cert given  by  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Nicolai  Sokoloff,  conductor, 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
was  the  performance  of  that  First 
Syunphony  of  Jean  Sibelius.  This 
sj-mphony,  with  its  melancholy  and  its 
wild  grandeur  first  astonished  an  au- 
dience unaccustimed  to  the  music,  and  ^ 
then  absorbed  ;t.  The  work  was  played., 
by  Mr.  Sokoloff  without  pause  for  ap- 
plause  between  the  movements.  Only  at ; 
‘he  end  could  enthusiasm  take  form  in 
peated  recalls  for  the  conductor.  i 

his  Is  a relatively  eaiOy  though  heroic 


ind  V‘Cturesqt>e  rxpi<eFslon  <rfVliB2HBly 
gUted  compos cr.  A few  derlvaflons,  a 
llUIe  of  cntdcncas  are  evident  In  It.  The 
vei-y  erudein>S3  emphasizes  the  power, 
the  overwhelming  virility  of  the  score.. 
Thn  essence  of  what  Sibelius  became  In 
later  works  Is  in  the  symphony.  The 
grlmness  and  Introspection  of  later 


Damrosch  Appears 
With  Paul  Kochanski 

Mr.  Damroia'h  co-itinues  .luring  the 
ftill  months  to  exhibit  hia  dazzling 
versatility  with  unabated  eattiu.slasni. 
This  lightning  change  artl.-^t  has  ap- 


workj!  are  here  le.ss  granatlc,  more  ro- | conductor  of  tho  Symphony 


nsintic  and  Immediately  communicative 
to  the  listener.  Two  symphonies  of  Sibe- 
lius—the  Fifth  played  recently  by  Mr. 
Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. and  the  First,  from  the  baton  of 
Mr.  Sokoloff,  have  now  been  heard  here. 
How  much  longer  will  It  be  before  other 
magnificent  pages  by  this  composer  are 
made  ' nown  in  New  York? 


Society,  accompanist,  expounded  of 
modern  music,  lecturer  and  paternal 
chaperon  for  deserving  young  com- 
posers. In  Mecca  Temple  auditorium 
j'esterday  afternoon  he  appeared  In  a 
Joint  recital  with  Paul  Koclianskl. 


mir  ; be  aiUiched  To  the  brtwflSt'  TB* 

' reservations  Include  tho  Prince  Igor 
^dances,  ivhlch  were  played  with  ^pl^tt, 
i with  nno  rhythms  and  a dramatic  cli- 
max. Mr.  Sbkoloft  did  not  have  much 
opportunity  to  glow  In  tonal  colors, 
but  In  this  personality  conducted  town 
he  faces  a great  deal  of  competition  In  ^ 
that  Held.  In  tho  broad  lines  of  the  I 
conductor's  art  he  was  admirable,  but' 
in  Respighi’s  ■•Fountains,"  In  the  i 
symphony,  too,  he  failed  to  furbish 
phrases,  to  give  due  regard  to  orches- 
tral details  which  would  have  greatly 


•inn 


assisted  by  a small  string  orchestra  i enhanced  the  resulting 


cuued  from  the  orchestral  panks. 

The  progrram  Included  Bach  s con- 
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careful  study  and  devotion  to  his  task  ii 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sokoloff.  and  it  ’ 
brought  to  light  everything  in  a re- 
markable score.  There  are  always  in- 
dividual shades  of  opinion  concerning 
tempi  and  emphasis  in  an  orchestral  In- 
terpretation. but  the  true  quality  of  the 
symphony  was  grasped  and  was  worthily 
conveyed.  It  was  a performance  which 
displayed  musicianship  on  the  part  of 
the  conductor  and  a high  technical  ac- 
complishment on  the  part  of  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  program  of  the  concert  contained, 
In  addition  to  Sibelius’s  symphony,  the 
Gretry-MottI  suite  from  "C^phale  et 
Procrls,’’  Respighi's  beautiful  and  Ital- 
ianato  ‘‘Fountains  of  Rome,”  and  the 
.-thrlng.  elemental  Polovskian  Dances 
from  ’’Prince  Igor."  The  technical 
quality  of  the  orchestra  was  also  shown 
In  the  suite  of  old  ballet-music,  although 
thl.s  performance  was  heavy-footed  and 
painstaking  rather  than  witty,  and 
spiritually  Gallic  in  the  manner  of  the 
music.  There  wks  an  audience  of  good 
.-size,  which  had  reason  to  Rejoice  in 
highly  creditable  performances  and  in 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  recently  given  by 
orcliestras  in  this  city. 


Elena  Gerhardt  Gives 
Farewell  Recital 


Paired  with  many  manifestations  of 
Joy,  no  doubt  there  were  feelings  of' 
deep  regret  among  the  many  audi- 
tors who  assembled  In  Aeolian  Hallj 
last  evening  to  hear  the  distinguished 
lleder  singer,  Elena  Gerhardt,  in  her 
last  recital  here  until  two  years  hence.’ 
Miss  Gerhardt  h'os  just  been  touring, 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  South.  In 
two  weeks  she  will  sail  for  Europe 
where  many  engagements  await  her. 
Earlier  this  season  the  singer  was 
heard  here  In  a Brahms-Schubert 
progrram.  Last  evening  she  took  up 
lyrics  by  Schumann,  Erich  Wolff, 
Tschalkovsky,  Hugo  Wolf  and 
jStrauss. 

The  familiar  characteristics  of  this 
soprano’s  art  were  reproduced  in  her 
Interpretation  of  her  program.  A 
dignified  yet  eloquent  style,  a fine 
conception  of  mood  and  a clear  pro- 
nunciation of  text  were  assets  which 
lent  no  little  beauty  to  her  Interpreta- 
tions. Her  breath  control  was  not 
always  what  It  should  have  been  and 
this  with  some  forcing  lent  frequent 
harshness  and  unsteadiness  to  cer- 
tain tones.  But  her  general  delivery 
was  evidently  backed  by  high  ideals 
and  purposes  and  as  such  brought 
substantial  pleasure  to  her  admirers. 
Following  the  Schumann  group, 
which  ended  with  ’’In’s  Freie,"  the 
singer  was  recalled  again  and  again 
and  she  finally  added  as  an  encore 
"Du  Blst  Wie  Eine  Blume.’’  Carroll 
Hollister  was  at  the  piano. 

Philharmonic  Concert 
Crowds  the  Metropolitan 

A sold  out  house  greeted  M’r.  Men- 
gelberg  In  the  Philharmonic’s  concert 
yesterday  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  when  the  popular  Dutch  con- 
ductor appeared  to  lead  his  orchestra 
through  a program  of  favorite  selec- 
tions from  Rimsky -Korsakov,  who 
contributed  his 


certo  in  E,  accompanied  by  strings; 
Beethoven's  Kreutzer  sonata,  arranged 
with  a string  orchestra  accompani- 
ment by  Mr.  Damrosch,  and  several 
brief  numbers  by  Pugnanl.  Chopin, 
Wagner,  Brahms,  Mou.ssorgsky  and 
Sarasate.  Mr.  Damrosch’s  string  ac- 
companiment for  the  Kreutzer  sonata 
was  undeniably  effective.  It  enhanced 
the  general  proportions  of  tho  com- 
position without  marring  melodic 
lines  or  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  purity  and  sequence  of  thematic 
development  in  the  solo  Instrument. 
Mr.  Kochanski  played  admirably, 
although  In  the  Bach  concerto  the  t 
proportions  of  his  tone  and  his  style  | 
did  not  quite  meet  the  exacting  de- 
mands of  that  Impressive  composition. 
Mr.  Damrosch.  of  course,  was  far  more 
than  a “sympathetic  accompanist.” 

Gitta  Gradova  Displays 
Rare  Talent  at  Piano 

Scarcely  20,  Her  Aeolian  Hall 
Recital  Is  Made  Notable  by^ 
Individual  Qualities 

Gitta  Gradova.  pianist,  gave  her  first  i 
recital  of  this  season  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  arousing  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  interest  which  have 
greeted  her  appearances  ever  since  her 
auspicious  debut  two  years 
Scarcely  twenty,  she  plays  with  the 
mature  perceptions  and  marked  in- 
dividuality of  the  seasoned  artist.  Her 
style  is  vivid,  her  imagination  active 
and  her  interpretations  often  inotensely 
original,  although  none  of  these  rare 
qualities  is  allowed  for  a moment  to 
intrude  upon  or  mat  the  perfections  of 
her  technique. 

The  program  "was  chosen  with  a 
merciful  gesture  toward  the  recital 
audiences,  overfed  with  monotonous 
standard  reper*'oire.  Opening  wirt  the 
Bach-Busoni  “Now  Comes  the  Gentle 
Saviour”  and  “In  Thee  Is  Joy,”  she  pro- 
ceeded with  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Op.  31, 
No.  2.  In  the  next  group,  however,  she 
left  the  classics  and  devoted  her  elo- 
quence to  the  so-called  moderns.  Her 
first  number  from  Stravinsky’s  Pc- 
troushka,  was  admirably  enunciated,  and 
the  “Episode”  of  Mr.  Cowell  was  effee- 
tivc  without  once  demanding  the  use  of 
her  elbows.  A descriptive  bre\dty  by 
Goosens  called  “The  Tug”  followed,  and 
then  Ruth  Crawford’s  sensational, 
pugnacious,  curt  “Prelude,’  played  for. 
the  first  time.  Then  came  another  first 
hearing,  “Stars,”  from  the  “Moments” 
of  Mr.  Rudhyar,  the  Californian  com- 
poser, who  was  apparently  present  in  a 
box  to  share  the  applause.  Bela  Bar- 
tok’s  Allegro  Barbaro,  well-named  with 
its  persistent  tom-tommings,  concluded 
the  group.  Returning  to  the  older 
masters,  Miss  Grado'ca  rounded  out  her 
concert  with  Chopin  and  Scriabine, 
which  probably  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  her  afternoon  s worl^ 

M.  W . 


product. 

Concert  or  pricnos  or  Music  by 
Eminent  Soloists. 

The  program  given  by  the  Friends  ol 
Music  yesterday  aftenioon  in  Town  Hall 
was  one  that  engaged  the  services  of 
eminent  soloists  whose  Individual  per- 
formances replaced  the  customary  pro- 
duction of  entire  choral  or  orchestral 
works  of  length  which  these  concert.', 
usually  afford.  The  soloists  were  Carl 
Flesch,  noted  violinist  and  pedagogue: 
Felix  Salmond,  one  of  the  flnst  'cellists 
known  to  the  American  public,  and 
Carlos  Salzedo,  whose  harp-playing  re- 
mains phenomenal  In  its  field. 

The  new  music  on  the  program,  or 
music  heard  for  the  first  time  in  -^nier- 
i?a.  was  Herman  Hans  Wetzler -s  suite 


: I ' i!v  ■■ment.  111  . 
i.i  "I  Got  o Vionn’ 

. ti.  ,11,  ,•  I . 

’’,  .J-Uf.ltl' 

Tavlo.  . Af  C 

Bolto’"  "Nerone,”  It  will  b*  remont- 
il  WH,.  produc'  d Ia  ;l  M ar  at  La 
.K,  ala.  ‘•’ho  i xccrpt  hc-.ni  * Saturday 
Ihurdlv  pos:  cssad  tho  Inter-  it  r.ilItUB 
for  a .second  hearing,  at  least  If  away 
tfrom  Ita  original  sitting. 

Mr.  Hale  has  a fine,  powerful  voice. 
A little  more  pllnhillty  |n  li  i uaa  and 


performance  of  Shake- 
As  Yof^lkc  It."  The  suite  i-s 


written  for 

ffslx  numtlrs^  uopTeien tious;  melodious 
well  calculated  to  establish  a •inuslcM 
backeround  for  a drama.  It  is  not  epoch- 
rnakmg  music,  or  distinguished  by  spe- 
cial strokes  of  originality,  but  It  is  music 
written  naturally,  wthout  strain  or  m 
tense,  and  as  such  to  be  enjojed  ana 


more  colorful  .tylo  would  • nhanc' 
hi.s  general  delivery.  

Baritone,  In  Aeolian  Hall  Prosjcam, 
Catches  Compo-ers’  Spirit. 
Richard  Hah,-,  a baritone,  kum  a ong 
recital  at  Aeolltn  Hall  lest  iro  y nf  r- 
noon.  His  [.'  • :ram  lnclu<’.  -I  \V  df-i  ■ r- 
rarl’s  “Vita  Nuova,”  an  air  from  It-.t  i’.- 
i"Norone,”  and  a M iussoni  iky  In  a . ,in- 
llar  vein.  He  has  :hr-  vocal  m-.nr.or  of 
the  i-antor.  H-  wc*  surprli  ingly  b rU' 
in  songs  that  required  a Ih  ht  trea  t. 
Debussy’s  ‘'Mandoline''  r imc  thrm>gh 
with  more  coinplt-t'incsf!  lb  ui  aomi  ’.-niis 
happens  with  slngei  i '-f  cxcepllonallj 
Ifine  voice.  So  did  Rie,.  ,’d  Strau.-.ii 
;".Stfin,lchen."  Mr.  Hale  had  <»ught  th- 
spii'it  and  repro'luo;  d It  with  marke,, 
isucc..i?.  Of  the  three  Hugo  Wolf  plec^ 
two  illustrated  Mr.  Hale’s  partiality  foi 
the  solemn.  ....  , , , 

Tae  closing  group  In  English  Included 
a song  by  Deems  Taylor,  "Caputln 
’ to  *ur. 


"iT  pfesch  takes  such  a work  as  the  Stratton’s  Fancy,"  dedicated 

Bach  Chaconne,  not  ^ The  baritone  wa.*!  on  excellent 

for  vainglory,  but  as  occaslonjo^lay  aU  thi  ou  th.nit  th  ■ afwr- 


SLt'^Sl^'T'he  Brahms^  noon.  Helen 

1 1 most  brilliant  exemplification  In  its  puno. 

performance  l»y  the 

lohorated  as  one.  and  breathed  Into  tne 
music  thefr  enthusiasm  and  reverence 
'for  the  composer.  The  exotic  dances 
Debussy  were  espe^cially 
lUarnlst  as  Mr.  Salzedo  and  are 
tcUve  because  of  the  scoring.  Not  often 
Le'  there  found  virtuosi  ^ f 

tion  as  modest  /PProachmg.their^ 

The  hall  was  sold  out  for  tlii.s  conceit, 
in"  advance  of  Us  beginning  and  the  au- 
dience was  lavish  in  its  applause. 


Chase  pre-ldcd  at  the 


Cleveland  Orchestra  Plays 
At  Carnegie  Hall 


Nicolai  Sokoloff's  Cleveland  Orche.s 
tra  Invaded  Manhattan’s  musical 
maelstrom  yesterday  afternoori  and 
^ played  a conservative  and  far  from 
’Scheherazade”  suite  idistincUve  program  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  Richard  Wagner,  with  his  three  The  list  of  offerings  included  <j retry’s 
preludes  to  "Parsifal,”  “Loihengrln”  | ballet  suite  from  “Cephale  et  i^ocrls,” 
and,  with  the  finale,  “Tristan  und  i arranged  by  Felix  Mottl,  the  first  sym- 
Isolde.”  The  pictorial  music  of  thejiphony  of  Sibelius;  Respighi’s  sym- 
Russlan  “Thousand  and  One  Nights’^  phonic  poem,  "The  Fountains  of 


suite  afforded  the  orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Guidi’s  beautiful  violin  playing, 
full  opportunity  for  a display  of  gor- 
geous Oriental  color  under  Mengel- 
berg’s  baton,  and  likewise  in  the  Ger- 
man excerpts,  though  now  tempered 
with  calmer  occidental  spirit.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Philharmonic’s  edu- 
cational policy  for  students,  four  In- 
'stltutions  cooperated  in  yesterday’s 
concert  by  attendance.  The  institu- 
.tions  were  Barnard  College,  Manual 
Training  H.  S.  of  Brooklyn,  Morris 
High  School  and  Stuyvesant  High 
School. 


Rome,"  and  the  Polovstlan  dances 
|from  Borodin’s  Prince  Igor. 

Students  and  others  interested  in 
ithe  Finnish  composer  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  appreciate  and  note 
|the  growth  and  development  of  this 
Italented  musician,  for  his  fifth  sym- 
hony  was  recently  performed  in 
own  and  there  seems  to  be  a definite 
lovemcnt  on  foot  to  present  more  of 
is  mu.slc  and  appraise  him  anew.  The 
Cleveland  Orchestra  did  not  distinguish 
itself  yesterday.  It  played  with  au- 
hority,  confidence  and  .smooth  assur- 
ance. but  there  w'as  little  luster  or 
brilliance  in  the  strings  and.  with  res- 
,rvation.s,  that  tattered  term  "sluggish” 


Wetzler  Suite  Given 
! At  Friends  of  Music  Concert  1 

The  third  concert  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music  interested  a large 
' audience  in  the  Town  Hall  yesterday 
1 afternoon.  Three  solo  performers  and 
a novelty  were  provided.  The  novelty, 
which  began  the  entertainment,  was 
the  “As  You  Like  It”  suite  of  Herman 
Hans  Wetzler,  composed  for  a produc- 
ion  of  th*  picy  in  Lubeck  in  1917. 
Mr.  Wetzler  used  to  be  a familiar  fig- 
ure in  New  York,  to  which  village  he 
Introduced  Richard  Strauss. 

He  turned  his  face  eastward  in  1905 
and  the  places  that  once  knew  him 
know  him  no  more.  But  in  Europe  he 
enjoys  much  popularity  as  a composer. 
There  is  even  a golden  legend  that  he 
lives  on  his  royalties.  To  novelists, 
scenario  writers  and  Avery  Hopwoods 
this  may  not  sound  large,  but  tell  it  to 
any  musician  outside  of  Tin  Pan  Al- 
ley and  he  will  utter  exclamations  of 
distrust. 

Mr.  Wetzler’s  suite  is  excellent  the- 
ater music.  It  has  six  parts — a page’s 
song,  a ItJve  scene,  a shepherd’s  song, 
horn  fanfare,  adagio  (Rosalind’s  adieu 
to  her  father’s  court)  and  a second 
Shepherd’s  dance.  This  la'st  repeats 
suggestively  the  initial  theme  of  the 
J page’s  music.  All  the  movements  are 
(melodious  and  breathe  modestly  the 
[woodland  spirit  of  the  sweetest  of 
Shake.spearean  comedies.  The  solo  In- 
struments are  utilized  with  skill  and 
there  i.s  sorrte  very  pretty  instrumenta- 
tion. The  suite  as  a whole  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a good  musician  working  in  a 
congenial  field,  but  perhaps  not  quite 
equal  to  the  task  of  translating 
Shakespeare  ihto  tones. 

After  the  suite  Carl  Flesch,  violinist, 
performed  the  formidable  chaconne  of 
Bach:  Carlos  Salzedo  played  on  hU 
harp  Debussy’s  sacred  and  profane 
dances,  with  orchestra,  and  the  con- 
cert arrived  at  an  imposing  conclusion 
|with  the  Brahms  concerto  for  violin 
and  'cello,  Mr.  Flesch  and  Felix  Sal- 
mond being  the  soloists.  The  audi- 
torium -si-as  filled. 


Richard  Hale,  Barytone, 
jPIeases  at  Recital 


j Richard  Hale,  New  Y'ork  baryfone 
;iv'ir,  is  known  in  oratorio  and  recita 
I fields,  gave  a program  of  airs  am 


In  arranging  the  Kreutzer  boimin  ■ 
for  an  accompaniment  by  a fn*®** 
string  ochestra — yesterday’s  auxibary 
players  numbered  sixteen  H®®)”  , 

resell,  remarked  Ernest  La  Pratte  in  , 
his  program  notes,  carried  out  Beet- 
hoven’s own  original  intention  of  mak-  i 
ing  the  work  resemble  a concerto,  as 
is  shown  by  the  original  title  and  its  i 
direction  “in  uno  stile  molto  con-  | 
certantc  quasi  come  d’un  Concerto. 

Mr.  Damrosch  has  announced  a further 
reason  for  his  work — that  he  feels  that 
in  certain  places  the  solo  violin  for  | 

I ■which,  with  the  piano,  Beethoven  wrote  : 
the  sonata,  was  not  sufficient  ade- 
quately to  reproduco_  the  tumultous 
character  of  the  music.  He  has  pot- 1 
he  adds,  changed  a note  of  the  original 
score,  but  ina  few  places  has  assigned 
parts  of  the  solo  to  the  orchestra. 

Scores  Discreetly 

Mr.  Damrosch  has  scored  discreetly, 
and  thoroughly  prcsen’cd  the  spirit  of 
the  music.  While  at  a point  or  two 
the  solo  violin  seemed  absorbed  uy  the 
ensemble,  his  intensification  seemed  j 
Well  wrought  and  effective.  But  it 
Would  be  interesting,  before  venturing  ; 

> comparison  between  the  original  and 
|lie  Damoschized  dress  of  the  senate,  . 
lO  hear  it  performed  both  ways  in  the 
same  concert,  or  within  a short  period. 

' In  the  earlier  part  of  the  program, 
(Mr.  Kochanski  did  not  seem  at  his 
best,  there  were  times  in  the  Bach 
Voncerto  when  his  lone  seemed  only 
moderate  volume,  not  always  of  the 
clearest  quality;  it  was  b it  in  the 
adagio,  having  here  a clarity  and 
strength  sometimes  lost  in  faster 
movements.  The  first  movement  of  'he 
Krutzer  sonata  fared  rather  better 
than  its  counterpart  of  the  Bach  work, 
though  a series  of  strong  note.'-  had  a 
rather  harsh  timbre.  But  the  recital 
also  brought  tone  of  good  qualit:  , 
lower  notes  of  pleasing  mellowne.;-. 
Mr.  Damrosch,  who  proved  an  excel- 
lent cooperating  pianist,  war  sucreeth  -t 
by  Gregory ' Ashman  for  the  shorter 
numbers  with  piano  accompaninieit 
following  the  sonata. 

The  Society  of  the  Friend;  of  Mucic 
held  its  third  matinee  of  the  season  ’a 
Town  Hall  with  Artur  Bodansky  a, 
usual  leading  the  Metropolitan  Opei  ; 
Orchestra  and  Carl  Flesch,  violini 
Carlos  Salzedo,  harpist,  and  Felix  - 
iiiond,  'cellitt.  as  t'tc  soloist:  et  • c 

afternoon.  Mr.  Bodanzky  opened  - ' 
program  with  a no'clty.  the  -uilc 
Hermann  Hans  Wetzler'-  incident  I 
music  to  “As  Tou  Like  It.  An  o-'':- 
ture  by  Mr.  Wetzler  bearing  the  title 
of  this  Shakespearian  comedy  w.i  giveif 
here  by  the  Philharmonic  in  Febcuar  •, 
1923,  but  the  suite  was  probably  of 
tered  for  the  first  time  in  America 

yesterday.  , v . 

Mr.  Wetzler,  who  was  active  her> 
twenty-odd  years  ago,  but  since  thcr 
has  pursued  his  career  in  Germany,  haf 
provided  for  “As  You  Like  It  agree- 
able not  remarkable,  thoroughly  con- 
tcrvative  music,  not.  attempting  an 
PC  tatic  climaxj  in  the  manner  ot  hi; 
‘■Vitrions.”  played  by  the  Philharmonic 


hfs  month.  The  opening  Page's 
Song  is  melodious,  but  its  mildness 
hardly  reproduced  the  sprightliness  of 
the  wo-rds.  The  music  for  the  lo\e 
scene  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  was  agree- 
able,  the  Shepherds’  Song  and  Dance  ^ 
pleasing.  ; 

Concludes  Tuneful  Work  j 

A horn  fanfare  and  two  more  num- 
bers concluded  a work  which  was  quite 
tuneful,  unoriginal  in  flayor--tne  au- 
iective  Mr.  Krehbiel  used  for  the  over- 
ture. "platitudinous”  seems  rather  ap- 
propriate for  the  suite — not  very  inter- 
esting or  significant. 

I The  skilful  Mr.  Flesch  played  Bach  s 
unaccompanied  "Chaconne”  with  some 
vigorous  bowings,  giving  a rather  sud- 
den effect  toward  the  start;  his  per- 
formance was  applauded 
length.  Carlos  Salzedo  took  advantage 
of  the  ample  opportunity  to  display  his 

■ mastery  of  his  instrument  as  ^soloist 
with  the  orchestra  in  Debussy  s Danse 

‘ Sacre”  and  “Danse  Profane  and  the 
, afternoon  was  well  concluded  with  the 
i Brahms  double  concerto  for  violm  and 

■ cello,  with  Messrs.  Hesch  and  Salmond 
; as  soloists,  the  English  cellist  pro\id- 
• inflr  many  mellow  tio^es. 

1 Next  Sunday  the  Friends  wUl  repeat 

■ Honegger’s  "Le  Eoi  David,”  which  they 

first  offered  in  a special  concert  last 
October.  

II  r 

I By  OBIN  DOVTNES.  I 


I GIOJCLLI  DPT^LA  MADONNA,  opera  In 
throe  acts.  Book  In  Italian  by  C.  Zaji- 
garini  and  K.  Golisciani.  Music  by 
Krmanno  Wolf-Ferrari.  At  the  Metro- 
politan Opera.  House. 

Gennarti Giovanni  MartinetU 

C''rmr’la Mniiou  Telva 

Mail:  Ila Maria  Jerit-7  \ 

n ifacle. Giuseppe  Danlso 

15 ■.“.S' Angelo  Bad  a 

O.ccLlo Giordano  I’a’trinierl 

r*''rro Paolo  An  an  Ian 

Stella Narettp  Gulirord 

r.cr.na Henriette  WnkefieM 

r*'  'r-  “a Ch'^rlotte  Ryan 

onno >Tax  AH'^lnss 

• r?t  (iiid Grace  Anthony 

•-“cond  <■>! Phradio  Wei’s 

riiird-  Gil  l Mary  Bor  'dtt 

T’'cidcntal  dances  by  Florence  Rn(l''lph, 
r^ert  Troy  and  Corps  de  Ba’let.  Conductor, 
!cnnaro  Papl 

Ermano-tVolf-Ferrari’s  "Jewels  of  the 
Madonna,”  an  opera  sordid,  sensational 
and  brilliantly  effective  in  the  theatre, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  ye.sterday 
.'afternoon.  The  opera  bids  fair  to  be- 
J’omc  One  of  the  most  successful  offer- 
lings  thus  far  In  the  season,  and  it  re- 
Wealed  Mme.  Jeritza  in  one  of  her  most 
dramatic  interpretations.  She  was  the 
recipient  of  a prolonged  demonstration 
after  the  final  curtain— an  impeisonatlon 
and  a demonstration  worthy  of  a better 
cause. 

j There  is  no  need  to  take  this  opera  to 
I heart,  or  pull  the  long  face  over  ugly 
details  of  the  plot.  "The  Jewels  of  the 
' Madonna”  is  a sensational  and  w’holly 
insincere  affair  from  the  first  note  to 
the  last  We  are  told  by  Italians  that 
in  spite  of  some  exterior  idoms  of  Nea- 
I politan  folksong  which  are  gratefully 
employed  in  the  score.  It  is  no  more  of 
Naples,  where  the  action  Is  supposed  to 
take  place,  than  it  is  of  Home.  A Mas- 
cagni writes  of  SIclllty,  and  the  accents 
of  Sicily  are  In  his  music.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  Wolf-Ferrarl’s  score  Is 
no  more  faithful  to  its  locale  than  it  is 
faithful  to  anything  that  has  to  do  with 
Idealism  or  sincerity  in  the  lyrical  the- 
atre. This  can  be  said:  The  musical 
writing  is  adept  for  the  stage.  It  fol- 
lows aptly  a libretto  skillfully  made  up 
to  appeal  to  the  more  meretricious  ele- 
ments of  public  taste.  hTe  thing  goes. 
There  are  no  moments  to  tax  the  Intel- 
lect or  to  merit  serious  discussion.  There 
Is  pient  yof  dramatic  pageantry,  move- 
ment, noise,  religiosity,  orchestration 
I that  accompanies  the  procession  of  the 
I Virgin  with  whacks  of  drums  and  cym- 
bals. and  a climax  ostensibly  half-psy- 
5 chologlcal,  actually  a somewhat  varied 
! departure  from  the  ordinarily  salacious, 
; all'  served  up  piping  hot  by  a composer 
who  had  no  principles  or  Ideals  to  cn- 
^ cumber  him,  who  knew  w^hat  the  public 
wanted,  and  handed  it  to  them  In  the 
• most  expert  manner. 

But  .-.'ly  take  the  opera  seriously?  If 
■ it  were  so  to  be  taken  it  Is  quite  prob- 
able '.hat  the  public,  especially  Catholics, 
who  must  be  somewhat  put  about  at  a 
scene  of  religious  destruction,  would 
take  a hand.  The  public  quite  sensibly 
goes  to  opera,  outside  of  Wagner,  De- 
fcuoiy,  Moiis8or!:;iky,  the  later  Verdi  and 
a very  few  others,  as  a show,  a dlstrac- 
'Uon,  a n'.n-reallty,  discoursed  In  a lang- 
uage of  which  It  knows  little,  set  to 


music  that  may  proidde  little  nervous 
tltillaUon.  What  It  Is  all  about  Is  a 
secondary  affair.  This  opera  Is  a per- 
fectly good  job  of  Its  kind— a kind  upon 
which  no  lover  or  student  of  music  need 
waste  a moment’s  reflection. 

1 We  here  retail  news,  hot  artistic  dis- 
cussion. The  performance  would  have 
been  carried  along  by  the  Impersonation 
o-f  hime.  Jeritza  alone.  It  need  not  be 
claimed  that  she  Is  the  Ncopolitan  girl 
of  the  gutter  represented  by  the  libret- 
tists. Here  is  the  figure,  literally,  of 
a "Nordic,”  in  spite  of  the  frowsiness 
and  the  dark  hair.  It  does  not  matter. 
What  liiterested  the  public,  and  what  Is 
wholly  legitimate  In  this  place,  was  a 
Mabiella,  a big-framed  hoyden  and 
worse,  wltli  lot,  rank  blood  in  her  veins 
and  of  a lawlessness  that  would  have 
been  rather  fine  under  the  Circum- 
stances. For  a tall  woman  Mme.  Jeritza 
was  far  less  inept  and  far  -n-orse  In 
character  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  first  act,  wher  her  vul- 
garity was  amusing  vvithout  being  over- 
drawn. Elizabeth,  Elsa,  the  Princess  of  : 
the  Rose- Cavalier,  even  Tosca.  Fedora 
and  Thais  had  thrown  dignity,  distinc-  j 
Blood  called  to  blood.  The  faithful 
Gennaro  was  wasting  his  time,  even  > 
' when  he  at  last  committed  the  final 
' sacrilege  and  robbed  the  Virgin  of  her 
jewels  for  Malliella’s  love.  Malliela 
1 was  the  possession  of  Rafaelo  as  soon 
as  she  saw  him.  In  spite  of  the  bravado 
and  the  fin-frieh  of  the  ittle  duel.  She 
was  for  him.  We  know  no  other  artist 
of  the  operatic  stage  who  has  given 
such  genuineness  and  passion  to  the 
love  scene.  Nor  was  heights,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  part  permitted,  of 
dramatic  realization.  It  is  also  true  that 
her  voice  has  never  been  freer,  warmer, 
or  more  capable  of  electrifying  effect 
than  It  was  yesterday.  The  color  was 


ers'  revivar  of  "Fashion.”  'rlie  moirntain 
songs  arc  nov . Th''}'  were  collected  by 

Marshall  Bartholoniew.  director  of  the  club, 
and  Miss  t^iisannah  AVetniore.  and  the  ar- 
rangements, Cor  which  Mr.  Eartholoinew  is 
responsible,  arc  admirable. 

The  program  doe.s  not  furnish  the  name 
of  the  young  man  who  did  c"  amusing, 
burlesque  of  the  “War  Song  of  the  Teouia 
Rangers.”  R.  iO.  Conrad  won  aptdanse  for 
his  yodeling  in  "Matin  Bell.”  while  B.  C. 
flit  lor  did  well  by  the  two  mountain 
songs. 

DAMFOSCH  EXPLAINS  DRUM. 

Percussion  Instruments  to  the  Fore 
at  Children's  Concert, 

Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  concentrated  on 
the  percussion  instruments  at  the  chil- 
dren’s concert  In  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
day morning.  For  once  these  Instru- 
ments took  froilt  positlon.s  on  the  stage 
; —drums,  cymbals,  triangle  tam-tam  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Damrosch  showed  the  children  thej 
difference  between  the  Chinese  and  Oc- 
cidental scales,  taught  them  how  to  beat 
time  and  kept  them  amused  and  In- 
structed at  the  same  time.  He  told  a 
descriptive  stoyy  before  each  piece  and 
picked  out  the  principal  themes  on  the 
piano  In  Ravel's  "Laideronnette."  Thej 
use  of  tlie  Chinese  scale  was  the  centre 


J ' c>^  I Vi  1 son , a ne 


iDTst'  oi 

considtrahli  promis'',  appe,iSnl  i.n  re- 
; c;ta!  at  the  Town  H.-jII.  .'^iie  essay'd 
'a  fairly  conip.’-ehe'i.'sivo  pr-igram,  !n- 
ciiid  j g .‘'^amn'tart lip' j .sonula.  in  G. 
‘ Saint-, Sae.'isV  cuncert-o  in  A miuoi. 
find  liacir.-;  suit* *.-  in  f major,  pre.sent- 
ii>g  her  HPp'Ction.s'  uiili  a bne  that 
wa'S  It  times  quite  irr-uly.  .Miss  Wil- 
. sen  i.s  not  yet,  'lowe.ver.  a matu; 

, arlkst.  n./,  p.  V. 


of  interest  and  the  youngsters  .sang  a 
tune  to  this  impromptu  verso  of  the 
promised  " but'  Tareiy  " fulfuied  by  the  poet  on  the  platform : 


score  but  was  In  Mme.  Jerltza’s  voice 
always  sensuous,  full-blooded,  capable 
of  the  whole  gamut  of  emotional  ex- 
pression, changing  momentarily. 

Of  the  other  principals  the  best  was 

Mr.  Bada  in  the  small  part  of  the  letter- 
writer  and  the  butt  of  Mallialla  and  the 
crowd.  Mu'.  Mai'tinelli's  German  had  the 
simplicity  of  that  badly  treated  man, 
and  a degree  of  forgiving  in  the  last 
act,  but  not  the  psychology  that  could 
be  given  the  fearful  struggle  in  Gen- 
naro s heart  between  paslon  and  sacri- 
lege. Perhaps  It  is  asking  too  much 
of  the  idle,  which'  i.s  purely  melodram- 
atic. Need  it  be  added  that  Mr.  Martin- 
elli  sang  sonorously?  Cr.rmela  was  con- 
scientious ; not,  however,  that  of  a 
Neapol.tan  mother  it  should  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Carmela  Is  a lay-figuro  in 
the  opera,  that  its  composer  gave  her 
no  real  thought,  merely  providing  a few 
solo  and  concerted  passages,  for  a i dle  j 
that  has  no  psychology.  Nor  had  Mr. 
Da'hise's  Rafaelo  the  dlvelltry  the  part 
requires.  It  was  in  the  manner  of  a 
sucec.-.sfal  restaurant  keeper.  What  of 
Rafaelo,  the  spark,  the  bravo,  the  load- 
er of  a gang  of  Cammorists?  No!  Of 
the  principals  Mme.  Peritsa  'w’as  the 
show,  and  the  others  the  furniture  of 
the  occasion. 

The  scenic  setting  was  elaborate  and ! 
best  in  the  second  and  third  acts.  There 
wr.s  the  employment  of  a young  woman, 
not  a -statue,  to  represent  the  Virgin  in 
the  first  ac^.  Perhaps  thought  had  been 
taken  by  the  management  of  the  "Mira- 
cle.” Ordinarily  there  was  good  group- 
ing and  mis-en-scene,  although,  as  is 
.sometimes  the  case  in  the  Metropolitan 
presentations,  there  was  a tendency  to 
unnecessary  detail  of  action  and  exces- 
sive crowding  of  the  stage,  and  some 
other  evidences  of  old-fashioned  and 
Ic.ig  outmoded  conventions— as  when  Mr. 
Martinelli  and  Mias  Telva, ' the  sorrow-  , 
Ing  son  and  mother,  stood  deliberately  i 
before  the  footlights  and  sang  at  the, 
audience ; as  when  the  final  tableau  of . 
Act  I packed  the  stage  with  so  many  I 
figures  that  the  effect  was  partly  lost,  ; 
the  curtain  going  down  on  a spectacle  | 
like  the  triumphal  scene  of  Aida  and  not  I 
at  all  like  the  population  of  an  Italian  i 
sseaport  city  caught  unawares  and  j 
transfixed  for  an  Instant  as  a curtain 
fell.  The  spectacle  as  a whole  needed  , 
more  of  the  capricious  movement  and 
fluctuation  of  crowds.  There  was  no 
visible  tonal  reaction  from  the  doings  of 
a gentleman  who  played  a serenade  on 
an  accordeon  while  the  orchestra  sup- 
plied a pianissimo  postlude  to  one  of 
the  outburstss  of  the  soloists.  There  was 
the  excellent  singing  of  the  chorus  which 
Is  almost  proverbial  at  the  Metropolitan, 
and  the  dancing  of  the  ballet,  reason- 
ably in  character.  In  the  Comorrist  scene 
with  the  hand-organ,  and  the  suppos- 
edly risque  exhibitions  of  the  figurantes. 
An  opera  intended  to  be  fool-proof  and 
to  entertain,  whatever  else  It  did  not  do. 
was  given  a rendering  in  some  respects 
of  a special  brilliancy,  at  least  equal  to 
Its  deserts,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  Mme.  Je- 
ritza conveying  an  Impersonation  that 
will  remain  In  the  memory. 


Hear  the  song 
of  the  gong 
From  Shanghai 
And  HongKong. 

Even  children  less  than  5 years  old 
seemed  to  take  an  Intelligent  Interest 
In  the  proceedings.  thanks_  to  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's  unapproaciiable  platform  man- 
ner. All  of  the  youngsters  approved  of 
Von  Blon’s  "Whispering  of  the  Flow- 
ers." The  next  piece  in  point  of  pop- 
ularity was  Ra  .'el's  "Laideronnette." 
The  audience  was  greatly  animated  oy 
a Strauss  "Galop,"  with  fine  thunder 
effects  on  the  bass-drum. 


[ T I r 

Chaliapin  to  Form  His  Own  Opera 

eminent 


James  Wolfe  in  Song  Recital 
All  the  richness  of  voice  possessed  by 
James  Wolfe,  the  basso  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  was  displayed  at  his  first  J 
recital  held  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  j " 
He  brought  elements  of  the  operatic  stage  • 
Into  play  to  delightfully  color  and  imparl 
added  expression  to  his  songs,  which  were 
sufficiently  varied  to  show  the  capabilities 
of  the  artist.  Beginning  with  three 
operatic  numbers — “Vulcan’s  Song’’  from 
"Philemon  et  Baucis"  of  Gounod,  "I 
Lacorato  Spirito"  from  the  ’’.Simon  Boc- 
canegra”  of  Verdi  and  the  “SI  La  Rlgeur” 
from  "La  Juive"  of  Halevy — he  moved  on 
to  more  lyrical  compositions.  Easily  the 
best  of  his  opening  numbers  'ivas  the  Verdi 
selection,  which  for  smoothness  of  velvety 
tones  and  expression  .surpassed  the  others. 

His  second  group  was  a number  of  Rus- 
sian compositions  beginning  with  the 
’Song  of  the  \ olga  Boatmen’’  and  ending 
witli  the  delightful  liit,  "The  Flea,”  by 
Jloussorgsky.  Then  follotved  a German 
group,  including  songs  by  Simon,  Liszt  and 
Hermans.  The  fourth  group  began  w-ith 
organ  acconipaniinent  for  two  sacred  num- 
bers by  Papst.  Tills  group  included  compo- 
sitions liy  ,.'l.arke,  AVard-Stephens,  Silberta 
and  Folman. 

//  < ‘j  r 

Christian  Science  Institute  j 
Oratorio  Society  in  Concert  j 


Company 

CHALIAPIN, 


the 


Vale  Glee  Club  in  Town  Hall 
The  A'ale  (lies  Club,  winner  of  last  year’s 
intercollegiate  conte.st,  gave  a concert  in 
Town  Hall  Saturday  ctening  before  a 
largo  and  brilliant  andience.  It  is  a well- 
trained  (-)ioriis,  witli  an  c.xcellcnt  director, 
and  one  did  not  have  to  have  the  Vale 
l.ackgroiind  to  enjoy  the  performance. 

'I'licre  '.sere  three  features,  a group  of 
( liri.slnias  songs,  n group  of  North  I'aro- 
lina  mountain  "balleis"  and  three  songs 
fr'am  1 51.10.  including  "Call  Me  Ret  Names.” 
made  famotis  by  the  i’rovincctowii  Play- 


FEODOB 

Russian  basso,  will  organize  his  own 
opera  company  under  the  business  m^- 
agement  of  S,  Hurok,  his  manager  for  thej 
last  three  years. 

Since  his  arrival  here  in  1921,  penniless.  1 
a fugitive  from  his  ' own  country,  M. 
Chaliapin  has  been  able  to  rehabilitate 
himself  financially  and  in  partial  repay- 
ment to  this  country  will  make  his  com- 
pany as  American  as  possible. 

The  season  of  the  new  company  will 
open  -with  "The  Barber  of  Seville.”  In, 
which  Mr.  Chaliapin  first  appeared  twenty 
years  ago  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera.  He 
will  appear  in  that  opera  in  May  in  Lon- 
don. then  make  a tour  of  Australia  and 
return  to  New  York  to  prepare  for  his 
season,  which  will  begin  November  1. 

1926.  , .1079 

Chaliapin  'was  born  in  Kazan  in  1ST 

and  started  life  as  a poor  peasant  bby, 
often  lackiag  the  common  necessities  of 
life.  Then  he  became  a longshoreman  on 
the  Volga  River,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  witnessed  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  wretched  creatures  who  towed  the 
barges  along  the  famous  Russian  stream. 

Later  he  -was  to  give  his  remarkable  and 
now  well  kno-wn  interpretation  of  the 
Volga  Boat  Song.  He  first  appeared  pub- 
licly as  a singer  In  a church  choir  m 
Kazan,  with  his  father’s  disapproval 
but  with  his  mother’s  encouragement, 
which  doubtless  did  much  to  develop  and 
preserve  his  art.  Still  later  came  the  first 
opportunity  to  appear  In  opera  at  Moscow 
with  the  aid  of  Mamontoff.  His  career 
since  is  well  known. 

I ntrv  ivloaiG 

Clara,  Bloomfield,  daughtei  ol  tb- 
onop  famou.i  pism-st,  T^aimie  Dloom- 
ncid-Zei,sler.  came  to  Aeohan  Hi  11 
vwitordav  vv;t;i  a progv  i.m  of  ml 

sourin' 

-songs  and  mr.s.  f’l'c  i-- 
willi  a b-:i  vo'c'-.  •'?  ‘1’"”'.' 

and  I.  flair  for  interp-'elat;o:i  v,  ai  •- 
was  anui.'iiirt  and  interos  mg  to  s<  - 
and  rather  dull  to  onters.^^NR^ 

Rloomfield  sang  Engli.  u.  ^ 

Russian,  Bolisb  and  Ukrainian  sung. 

L. of  weightier  works  ml 


and 


^Madeleine  Marshall  .Simon  (in  pri- 
vate Hfe  the  wife  of  Bob  Simon)  ac- 
companied Mi.ss  Bloomfield  in  a man- 
ner quite  charming,  with  fine  sjm- 
iiritliv  and  restraint.  //  / 


The  Oratorio  Society  of  the  New 
York  City  Christian  Science  Institute, 
John  VTarren  Erb  conductor,  gave  its  ( 
annual  concert,  bearing  on  the  ap-  ! 

I 

proachlng  Christmas  observance,  last  i 
evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  ' 
House.  The  society  was  assisted  by 
i sixty-two  .members  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  Mrs.  Augu.sta  E. 
•Stetson,  principal  of  the  institute, 
acted  as  reader,  and.  robed  in  white, 
was  seated  on  a dais  draped  with 
ermine  to  the  front  of  the  stage  on 
the  left.  Soloists  from  the  society 
were  Kitty  Cheatham,  Vida  Mil- 

holland,  Marion  C.  Kenez,  Esth-r 
Wendell,  Violet  Parish-Watson.  Alice 
Osborn  Madden,  sopranos;  Harriet 
Foster,  Mina  Hager,  contraltos;  J. 
Steel  Jamison,  tenor,  and  Dari  Beth- 
man,  barytone.  The  elaborate  and  in- 
teresting program  was  headed  by  the 
scriptural  text;  “I  will  sing  with  the 
spirit,  ^d  I will  sing  with  the  under- 
standing also.  I.  Corinthians  xiv ; 15. 

Three  poems  read  by  Mrs.  Stetson 
from  iiiry  Baker  Eddy  were  entitled 
"Communion  HjTnn,”  "Christmas 
Morn.”  "Christ  My  Refuge.”  The  mu- 
sical selections -opened  with  the  Lairds 
Prayer,  adapted  by  Miss  Cheatham  to 
Handel’s  "Largo,”  arranged  for  chorus 
by  Frederick  E.  Scarlett  and  accom- 
panied by  violin  and  harp  obligatos. 
Other  numbers  included  “The  Vision,” 
for  chorus,  tenor  and  soprano  solos,] 
composed  by  Edna  Gordon ; The 
Scientific  Statement  of  Being,”  for 
chorus,  words  by  Mrs.  Eddy  and  music 
by  Erb;  Percy  Grainger’s  arrange 
ment  of  Miss  Cheatham's  setting  to 
Mrs.  Stetson's  poem,  "Harvest  Song," 
for  chorus  with  soprano  solo,  sung  by 
the  composer,  and  the  “Messiah”  ex- 
cerpt, "O  Thou  That  Tellest  (Good  Tid- 
ings to  Zion,”  sung  by  Miss  Hager. 
Two  larger  numbers  in  part  two  were 
Franklin  Fords  cantata,  "The  Second 
Appearing  of  Christ,”  and  three  ex- 
cerpts, “The  Delectable  Mountains,” 
’’The  Celestial  City”  and  “The  Song 
of  the  Shepherd  Boy,”  from  Edgar 
Stillman  Kelley’s  "musical  miracle 
play.”  entitled  ‘”The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress.” 

This  last  named  work,  which  In  Its 
entirety  -takes  two  hours  and  a quarter 
to  perform,  and  with  text  taken  partly 
from  Banyan’s  work  and  party  origi- 
nal, had  a hearing  in  New  Y'ork  in  a 
concert  of  the  Oratorio  Society’s  mu- 
sic festival  on  April  9,  1920.  The  first 
of  the  two  sections  in  last  night’s 


lish  lJumbers  and  a final  group  of  Ger- 
man lleder  by  Hermann,  Strauss  and 
Fleischmann. 

Mr.  Salzlnger  has  a number  of  en- 
gaging qualities  as  an  interpretative 


artist.  There  were  parts  of  his  upper 
register  which  he  should  have  avoided 
using  last  night,  and  when  he  forced 
his  tone,  especially  in  those  high 
places  when  the-  atmosphere  Is  pro- 
verbially thin,  the  results  were  not 
pleasant.  But  the  Invaluable  quality 
of  imagination  was  present.  He  caught 
and  portrayed  the  moods  of  his  songs 
with  conviction  and  he  sang  some  of 
them  with  skill  and  all  of  them  with 
good  taste.  Some  of  the  lyrics  and 
lighter  ballads  were  charmingly  ren- 
dered. He  always  seized  upon  the 
right  shade  of^  tone  color,  he  Judged 
the  expression  of  sentiment  to  a nicety 
and  his  phrasing  and  spinning  of  tone 
were-  generally  admirable.  Emil  J. 
Polak  provided  some  able  accompani- 
ments and  also  a new  song  of  his  en- 
titled "A  Thought,”  which  had  to  be 
repeated. 


Mme.  Rosamond  and 
Miss  Silberta  in  Recital 


pro^am  was  omitted  in  the  festival 
performance.  It  was  then  said  of 
the  score,  consisting  of  an  array  of 
choral  and  solo  parts,  that  it  would 
probably  be  accepted  as  an  Interesting 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  works 
by  native  cpmpo-sers.  The  perfor- 
mance last  night  on  the  part  of  chorus 
soloists  and  orchestra,  showed  care- 
ful rehearsing  and  was  imbued  by  .a 
sympathetic  devotional  spirit,  at  once 
uplifting  and  far  reaching.  A bril- 
liant audience  filled  the  auditorium 
According  to  the  custom  at  these  con- 
certs there  was  no  applause.  The 
closing  number  was  the  "national  an- 
Aif”  -A^merlca,"  with  poem  by 

Alice  Morgan  Harrison  and  music  by 
Augusta  E.’  Stetson. 


Salzingcr  Gives  • 

Song  Recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 

Marcel  Salzinger’s  song  recital  in 
^eollan  HalHast  night  provided  plenty 
^f  enjoyable  music  for  an  appreciative 
audience.  His  program  included  airs 
by  Martini,  Gluck,  Durante  and  .Verdi 
«ongs  by  .Brahms,  R.  Franz  and 
[Locwe,  a French  group,  '=gveral  Eng- 


The home  of  Joint  recitals,  1*0'^ 
Hall,  entertained  another  musical 
team  last  evening  when  Mme.  Maria 
Rosamond,  soprano,  and  Miss  Rhea 
Silberta,  pianist,  offered  a varied 
menu  for  a hungry  audience.  Mme. 
Rosamond,  who  is  in  no  danger  of 
losing  her  voice,  sdng  songs  by  Rach- 
maninoff, Schubert,  Wagner,  several 
Spanish  numbers  and  a final  group  of 
compositions  by  her  colleague.  Miss 
Silberta,  Power,  volume  and  good 
breath  control  were  her  outstanding 
vocal  characteristics,  although  she 
sang  many  of  her  offerings  with  wel- 
come restraint  and  good  taste.  She 
had  a good  sense  of  dramatic  values, 
but  too  many  of  her  tones  were  used 
os  resting  places  instead  of  stepping 
stones. 

Miss  Silberta’s  contributions  ranged 
from  the  Beethoven  sonata,  op.  57.  to 
Whithorne,  Nefinl,  Chopin  and  her 
own  compositions.  The  latter  were 
not  Important,  but  they  afforded 
ample  opportunities  for  vocal  displays 
arid  Mme.  Rosamond  made  the  most  of 
them.  And  Miss  Silberta  played, 
j sometimes  apathetically  and  some- 
jtimes  dashingly,  always,  however, 
Iwlth  a delightfully  original  concep-  ; 
tion  of  the  composer's  music  and  Its 
interpretation. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  concert  given  by  tlie  Fhiladelphia 
Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski,  conduct, 
or,  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall,  intro- 
duced to  the  public  of  this  city  the 
violinist.  Joseph  Szigetl,  for  sea.sons  past 
a prominent  figure  of  European  concert 
halls  and  undertaking  this  Winter  his 
first  American  appearance.  Jlr.  Szigetl 
played  the  Beethoven  concerto,  He  has 
a rather  small  but  beautiful  tone,  ele- 
gance, finish.  He  played  with  a quiet 
sincerity  which  grew  upon  the  audience, 
though  not  w'ith  the  virility  and  sweep 
which  other  violinists  find,  and  some 
striking  exemplification  in  this  concerto. 
There  has  been  more  breadth  in  the ! 
opening  allegro,  more  profound  feeling 
In  the  slow  movement,  even  though  both 
of  these  movements  revealed  a violinist 
of  fine  technical  equipment  and  taste, 

and  ope  who  made  no  concessions  to 
sensationalism. 

The  Beethoven  concerto,  of  course,  is 
not  the  composition  to  encourage  the 
latter  tendency.  Had  there  been  such 
opportunKS^  the  modesty  and  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Szigeti  would  have  forbidden  it.  To 


Hungarian  VioUnlsT  Xiive»  flTgmy  rinwii^v*  ' 
Performance  With  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which  took  | 
place  in  Carnegie  Hilll  last  evening,  introduced  to  this  city  the;» 
distinguished  Hungarian  violinist,  Joseph  Szigeti.  This  player  || 
was  born  in  Budapest  and  studied  with  Hubay.  He  made  his 
debut  as  a boy  wonder,  which  might  have  marred  his  career 
I had  he  not  possessed  a sound  head.  The  favor  which  he 
quickly  gained  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Hamilton  Harty 
and  Busoni  dedicated  their  violjin  concertos  to  him. 

He  presented  himself  last  evening 
0£  an  artist  with  the  highest  ideals. 

! choosing  the  Beethoven  concerto  for 
I his  Introduction.  The  reading  was 
that  of  an  interpreter  of  taste  and  In- 
isight.  It  is  possible  that  deeper  Im- 
jpressions  are  made  by  violinists  hav- 
ing richer  tone  than  Mr.  Szigeti's. 

I His  is  not  of  the  robust  type.  It  is 
fine,  clear,  penetrating  and  pure,  but 
' In  certain  crucial  moments  a trifle 
shallow. 

' But  his  perfonnance  was  one  of 
I great  finish.  His  technic  was  clean 
and  fluent.  With  an  apparently 
I restrained  bow  arm  he  produced  crisp 
staccati  and  a,  firm,  strong  and 
smooth  long  stroke.  His  cantilena 
was  marked  by  an  exquisite  legato 
and  a muslcisunly  treatment  of  the 
phrase.  The  whole  performance  was 
reposeful  and  dignified  except  in  a few 
Instance-s  in  which  a tendency  to  ex- 
aggerated accent  betrayed  Itself.  Bui 
even  this  should  be  regarded  as  a 
Hungarian  characteristic  rather  than 
a blemish.  A German  would  have 
given  the  same  accents  less  promi- 
nence principally  because  he  was  a 
German. 

Mr.  Szigetl  on  the  whole  proved 
himself  to  be  a violinist  of  high  rank, 
a player  combining  adequate  technical 
equipment  with  intellectual  and  poetic 
qualities.  The  Beethoven  concerto 
jdoes  not  lend  Itself  to  virtuoso  dis- 
Iplay,  albeit  It  needs  the  skill  of  a 
'virtuoso  to  play  It.  But  it  has  to  bo 
(treated  as  a great  composition  and 
presented  with  a vision  that  perceives 
1 its  details  in  their  relation  to  the 
■w’hole,  Mr.  Szigeti  so  presented  't.  In 
the  cadenzas  he  had  his  opportunity  to 
i exhibit  some  of  his  mastery  of  dif- 
ficulties and  here  his  accurate  finger 
work  and  strong  bowing  accomplished 
some  admirable  things. 

Not  the  least  praiseworthy  feature; 
in  the  Beethoven  concerto  was  the  ac-1 
companlment,  which  was  not  of  the^ 

[too  common  type,  but  as  carefully! 
done  as  the  solo  part.  The  whole  work 
stood  forth  in  its  authority.  It  had 
been  well  prefaced  by  a vigorous  and 
richly  colored  performance  of  Handel’s 
joverture  In  D minor.  The  other  num 
bers  on  the  list  were  two  excerpts  from 
iMoussorgsky’s  "Khovantchina”  and 
Stravinsky’s  "L’Oiseau  de  Feu.”  The 
-audience  was  a typical  Philadelphia 
[Orchestra  audience,  which  received  the 
■soloist  politely  and  dismissed  him 
with  every  jjvidence  of  approval. 


- lliHi  -way  i 
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Inillvtdmillty  un<l  the  quiillll 
an  auill'Mi-i-  niMV  be  lietl.-r 
wlu-n  he  ha.'  been  hoard  here  In  recital,  a.; 
hi-  will  be  sonn.  In  tin  nn-antlinc  It  I.'  clear 
that  .Mr.  .‘Szigetl  Is  a player  to  command 
eatocm.  and  reapBct  for  hl.s  nnialclaii;  ’i!;i 
for  the  genulnenc.v  of  lilc  aentiinent,  ami 
hi:,  artistic  .'tyle. 

MarccI  Salzlnger  Song  Recital 
Mr.  Salzlnger,  baritone  of  the  Royal 
Viennese  Opera,  gave  a song  recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night  of  "International” 
character,  comprising  groups  of  Italian, 
German,  SYench  and  TSngllsh  pieces,  two 
of  which,  liajos  Shuk’s  "Nocturnal  Jour- 
ney" and  E.  Polak’s  Thought."  were 
marked  "first  performance.”  Both  of  these 
novelties  were  good;  the  Shuk  offering 
had  a dimpling  austerity  that  was  fine. 

Mr.  Salzlnger  is  not  content  with  a 
rich  and  flexible  voice  and  a fair  mastery, 
in  song  at  least,  of  many  languages.  He 
is  astonishingly  at  home  throughout  the 
vocal  spectrum,  as  he  illustrated  by  ills 
singing  of  the  Infra-dramatic  "Der  Woy- 
wode”  (C.  Ixtewe)  in  contr.adistlnctlon 
to  Farrarl’s  ultra-lyric  "Le  Mlrolr.” 

Manifestly,  too,  be  is  a notable  actor. 
He  and  his  audience  rapidly  established 
a mutual  good  will,  and  there  were  nu- 
merous encores  and  repetitions. 

The  pianist,  Mr.  Emil  J.  Polak,  came  In 
for  his  share  of  the  applause,  particularly 

i Concert  by  the  Philadelphia  tJrJhestra.  i 
Leopold  Stokowski  conductor;  soloist,  Josef 
Szigetl,  violinist.  | 

PROGRAM  I 

1.  Overture  In  D minor Handel' 

Violin  Concerto  In  D ;...  Beethoven 

Mr.  Szigetl. 

0.  Prelude  and  Entr'acte  from  "Kho- 

yantchina"  Tiloussorgsky 

4,  Suite  fi‘;om  "L'OIseau  de  Eeu” . .Stravinsky 

Mr.  Stokowski  shared,  his  Vallom- 
brosian  honors  last  night  with  a 
violinist  well  known  abroad  but  un- 
heard in  New.  York  before  last  evening. 
This  was  the  Hungarian  virtuoso  Josef 
Szigeti,..  who  was  born  at  Budapest 
thirty-three-  years  ago,  -studied  with 
Huba^,  made  his  debut  in  1905,  dwelt 
in  England  for  eight  years  before  the 
war,  and  now  goes  about  Europe  col- 
lecting musical  dedications  as  rapidly 
as  critics  collect  enemies.  He  comes  to 
our  kraal  by  way  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  made  his  American  debut  De- 
cember 11. 

He  -played  last  night  the  Beethoven 
Concerto,  and  there  need  be  no  time 
wasted  in  saying  that  he  played  it 
often  exquisitely,  and  always  like  a 
musician  of  scrupulous  taste.  Mr. 
Szigeti  has  none  of  the  patina  of  the 
virtuoso.  His  modesty  is  flagrant  and 
embarrassing — one  almost  hesitates  to 
lister^  to  him  for  fear  of  being  sus- 
pected of  eavesdropping.  He  stands 
half  turned  toward  the  conductor,  as  if 
appealing  to  him  for  protection  from 
some,  savagery  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  Yet  seldom  does  an  audience 
listen  so  closely  and  applqud  with  so 
warm  a sincerity  as  the  lustrous  Phila- 
gothamites  did  last  night.  ■ j 


Mr.  • Szigeti  won  a substantial  and 
enviable  success.  His  modesty  of 
bearing,  his  evident  sensibility,  his 
uncorrupted  sincerity  are  paired  with 
the  beauty  of  a tone  which  is  fine- 
grained' rather  than  large  or  brilliant, 

I with  poise  and  dignity  of  address.  He 
plays  with  an  exceptional  intimacy  of 
style;  and  after  he  had  conquered  the 
greateri  part  of  his  nervousness,  he 
read  memorably  the  beautiful  but  long- 
winded  and  repetitious  concerto.  'When 
will  some  virtuoso  or  conductor  have 
the  courage  to  cut  the  padding  in  that 
interminable  rondo;  with  its  forty  un- 
changed repetitions  of  one  figure? 

• * • 

The  Handel  music  played  by  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski might  serve  as  a text  for  an' 
irreverent  discourse  on  the  light-heart- 
ed manner  in  which  the  magnificent' 
George  Frederic  made  one  hand  wash 
the  other  in  his  musical  undertakings. 
Like  Bach,  he  had  a keen  sense  of  the 
■V'orth  of  his  own  inventions  (as  well 
as  of  other  men’s),  and  when  he  hit  on 
t.  good  thing  he  left  it  as  dry  as  an 
orange  at  a cocktail  party  before  he 
was  through  with  it. 

The  work  on  last  night’s  program  is 
a diverting  instance  of  the  old  scamp’s 
native  frugality.  It  exists  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  at  leastthree  different  forms, 
devised  for  three  amusingly  different 
purposes. 

• • • 

While  Handel  was  living  with  the 
Duke  of  Chandos  at  Cannons  in  1718-’20 
he  composed  a series  of  anthems  which 
contain  some  of  his  noblest  writing. 
For  one  of  them,  "In  the  Lord  Put  I 
My  Ti’u'.st,”  a setting  of  passages  from 
the  Nirtth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth' Psalmk;  Handel  wrote  a superb 
introductory  movement  in  D minor  for 
strings  and  oboe,  consisting  of  an 
opening  slow  movement  followed  by 
a fugued  allegro.  It  is  sovereign 
wjitling,  almost  in  Handel's  lordliest 
vein,  and  the  old  fascal  undoubtedly 

aOnreciateil  tViot  far*  Vnr-  if  tbft  stu- 


:<C(r  w II  tom  to 
.rifth  ' thi  ’.'ftncertl  iTro.'si  of  fi'  .i 
' Ih)  .1  knov.n  s ilondi -r«  C'--. 

■;!i<|',”  .ltho"-7h  fk.  oh-j'-'  bi.vi-  r- 
tively  incon:ipicuoui  part'  in’  t!  -mi, 
he  will  find  thi  in‘  -d'-  'oiv  mov  -l 
to  that  : handos  Anthem  c*-oi!'.'  rr.-.s 
, queradlng  there  a the  fi  v .i:n!  .rind 
mo'.cmenti  of  an  unn.«‘  itr.edl;.'  i'’';lr 
! v.'or'.  for  strings  and  wind,  with  e 
the  key  unOhniiged. 

• • • 

Which  came  first  -whither  the  in- 
troduction to  the  anthem  woi.  thi- 
. chicken  or  the  egg  -it  would  be  h..rd 
to  say. 

But  we  have  not  yet  go"  to  thi  nnd 
of  thir.  little  tale  of  H-ndclinn  f^u 
gniity.  Turn  to  the  F sharp  min..  ■ 
Suite  (No.  6)  in  Handcl’a  first  -e'.  o' 
harpsichord  lessons,  published  in  1720 
at  "Sui'es  de  Pieces  pour  Clavecin,” 
while  Handel  was  still  livinir  nt  ’’an- 
nons.  The  pieces  were  adver;V-:ed  to 
be  sold  "at  Mr.  Christopher  S.:r.irh’>(, 
the  Sign  of  the  Hand  and  Mu  .o-k-i  ■ ok, 
in  Coventry  Street,  and  at  Mr.  Ki  .-h. 
Mcare’s,  price  one  guine.i.”  It  ;m  mi; 
a rather  steep  price  considering  that 
some  of  the  music  was  old  stuff:  ' - 
the  fugued  allegro  that  forme  the  third 
movement  of  the  F sharp  minor  lui’e 
is  nothing  but  our  old  friend,  the 
fugued  allegro  of  the  Chandoa  Anthem 
and  the  fifth  oboe  concerto. 

Furthermore,  did  not  Handel  use  the 
opening  movement  of  this  same  oboe 
concerto  at  the  production  of  his  opera 
“Ottone”  a while  later— in  1723  7 
* * • 

That  portion  of  Handel’s  prptean 
music  which  we  heard  last  night  was 
an  opening  maestoso,  a free  prelude 
in  3-4  time  upon  the  motive  in  triplets 
vhich  is  announced  at  the  beginning. 
Then  came  the  fugued  allegro,  a brilliant 
movement  in  common  time.  But  in-  • 
stead  of  ending,  as  Handel’s  Chandos 
overture  does,  with  a couple  of  adagio 
measures,  the  version  used  last  night 
closed  with  a dozen  or  so  mgestoso 
bars  derived  from  the  opening  pre'ude 
The  overture  was  not  performed  in 
the  thinly  scored  version  of  Han  lei, 
but  in  an  arrangement  by  an  anony- 
mous transcriber  for  a full  modem 
oi'chestra  of  wood,  brass,  strings  an. I ' 
timpani  (though  without  tr-jmpels). 

Doubtless  there  were  squeamish  souls 
in  the  audience  who  were  no  more 
Pleased  by  this  enrichment  of  H.and«>l 
-han  they  were  by  Mr.  Stokowski’s 
magnificent  transcription  of  Bach's 
Passacaglia. 

Our  mind  does  not  go  along  with 
theirs  in  this  matter.  Handel’s  strid- 
ing and  full  throated  music,  music  in 
■the  grand  style  if  ever  there  was  any, 
invites,  such  enrichment  and  ampli- 
fication, and  thrives  .upon  it.  The  na- 
tural singing-robes  of  this  music  are 
' of  an  august  splendor,  and,  hearing 
j the  work  thus  caparisoned,  we  shall  not 
] with  entire  satisfaction  hear  it  in 
j the  tenuous  garments  of  Handel’s  orig- 
1 inal  instrumentation, 
i It  should  be  noted  that  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  arranged  this  Chandos  pre-  I 
, lude  for  full  orchestra,  including  cym-  I 
I bals  and  an  ad  libitum  .organ  part,  in  ; 
'1923;  but  his  arrangement  has  not  the  ; 

^ admirable  taste  of  that  by  the  un-  ; 
j known  musician  which  Mr.  Stokowski 
performed  last  night. 

• * * I 

Mr.  Stoko-wski  ended  his  concert  in 
a blaze  of  Slavic  glory:  he  followed, 
the  somber  and  poignant  excerpts; 
from  Moussorgsky’s  “Khovantchina”  , 
with  that  work  by  Stravinsky  which  he 
wrote  when  he  was  merely  a carefree  ; 
genius  and  not  an  anxious  neo-classio  I 
reaction.sry — the  radiant  "Firebird" 
Suite,  with  its  undiminished  glamour,  i 
its  prgeous  fantasy,  its  irresistible  ! 
poetic  charm'.  'We  may  h.sve  heard  a ' 
more  stunning  perfoirnance  of  this  ! 
work  than  Mr.  Stokowski  gives, , but  * 
we  can’t  recall  it.  ■ 


X^C  / 


c ' 

Very  Noisy  ".-\iulrea 


Chenier  ai 
Metropolitan 

IT  W.AS  a great  contest  while  It  lasted — 
just  about  an  hour — and  In  tlie  end 
Giuseppe  Bamboschek  reigned  supreme. 
He  had  defeated  everybod.v,  over-wnelmed 
the  seat-slamming  late  comers  and  ihe 
mi.sgulded  singers  on  the  stage,  W'ho  per- 
sisted in  trying  to  make  themselves  heard 
above  the  din.  It  was  a brave  effort,  any- 
way, that  tliey  made. 

Once  in  a wliile  Beniamino  Gigli  succeed- 
ed in  attracting  the  attention  of  those  out 
in  front  wltn  his  powerful  voice,  which  rang 
out  clear  and  true  in  the  aria  of  the  first 
pct.  telling  of  the  ecstasies  of  love;  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  aisles  next  tlie 
proscenium  awoke  tlie  echoes  with  shout- 
ing for  several  minutes.  That  claque 
wanted  to  be  In  on  the  nol.se  too. 

Even  when  Hie  curtain  rose  on  the  sec- 
ond act,  at  iiearly  9 o’clock,  the  no'sy  late 
comers  were  getting  in  their  work;  but  all 


was  comparatively  still,  except  In  tlia 
nrohestra  pit.  when  Chenier  reached  his 
second  aria,  so  he  did  not  have  to  exert 
himself  as  much  as  earlier  in  the  evening 
to  make  himself  lieard. 

But  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  cast  -it 
wan  the  same  as  last  year  in  most  cases 
was  concerned,  that  first  act  was  almost 
dumb  show.  Titta  Ruffe's  apostrophe  and 
complaint  against  the  fate  that  made  him 
a menial  went  almost  unheard,  and  even 
Rosa  Ponselle  could  hardly  be  heard  above 
the  noise,  while  Ina  Bourskaya,  Ellen  Da- 
lossy  and  Lawrence  Tibbett  were  practi- 
cally pantomimists. 

Taken  by  and  large,  however,  that  part 
of  the  somewhat  uninteresting  opera,  was 
■well  sung  and  capably  acted,  and  when 
the  singers  did  manage  to  raise  their  voices 
above  the  orchestra  they  seemed  in  good 
voice.  But  only  the  more  powerful  sing- 
ers won;  and  Mr.  Tibbett  tvas  not  one  of 
them,  although  his  acting  was  excellent. 


I'mborto  Giordano’s  opera  in  four  acts. 

' p.  .-'icnted  in  Italian.  This  opera  first  pro- 
' duced  ar  L.a  Scaia.  Milan,  March  -d.  ISiH': 
fi.r:  heard  in  New  Yorir  :it  the  Academy  of 

■ Music  ui.dcr  Mapleson.  Nov.  Id.  1S9U. 

j THE  CAST  „ 

tChiu-Iea  Gerard Thta  Rufto 

’ Countesp  de  Coigny Ina  Bhurskaya 

Madeleine,  ner  daughter Ro.sa  Ponselle 

Bersi.  a mulatto ....Ellen  Dal^oesy 

I'Tevillc  Lawrence  ribbett 

The  Abbe  Giordano  Paltrinleri 

Atidrea  Chenier  Beniamino_ Gigli  , 

Major-Domo  Vincenzo  Re.schiglian 

I Ntathieu  Didur  | 

' .\  Governmental  Spy Angelo  Batl  v ; 

, An  OlJ  Woman Telva  | 

l-'niiquier  Paolo  Ananian 

Dumas  Louus  d .vngelo 

■ ilunidt. "a 'jailer Pompillo  Malatc-sta  j 

! incidental  dance  by  Corps  de  Ballet. 

Conductor — Tullio  Serafin. 


By  W.  J.‘ HENDERSON. 

The  French  revolution  and  all  its  operatic  possibilities  swept; 
triumphantly  back  to  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House  last  evening  when  Umberto  Giordano’s  “Andre  Chenier’’  | 
enjoyed  its  first  performance  of  the  curi'ent  season.  The  workj 
has’ become  one  of  the  stock  features  of  the  local  repertoire! 
and  that  despite  its  failure  to  interest  its  first  audiences.  j 

Here  arises  the  temptation  to  emit 


Superb  singing  by  Rosa  Ponselle 
.and  Gigli  made  the  season’.s  first 
perfoiTnance  of  “Andrea  Chenier  * at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night  a musical  event  of  true  delight 
and  seeming  impoi'tance.  These  two, 
principals  in  the  opera,  were  in  such 
excellent  voice  that  a house  jammed 
to  the  doors  was  in  a constant  state 
of  excitement. 

There  are  many  among  niusival, 
sophisticates  -who  finds  •“Andrea  Chen-- 
ier”  anathema.  Though  It  is  un-. 
doubtedly  true  that  its  music  is  ndt| 
great  and  certainly  not  blessed  (orj 
cursed)  with  popularity,  this  opera  of 
the  French  revolution  is  intensely  dra- 
matic, with  a rising  interest  finely 
ustained,  and  is  never  musically  che:  p 
or  even  dull.  Furthermore,  it  piv- 
senls  magnificent  vocal  opportunities 
tc-  its  leading  characters. 

Ponselle  and  Gi.gli  accepted  these  op- 
ortunities  and  gave  their  best  to  them. 
The  result  came  in  clear  crystaline 
'.tones  tliat  floated  to  the  top  galleries 
;Of  the  Met  on  thrilling  wlngsi-  Pos- 
isihlv  Ponselle  .gave  too  much.  Vor  her 
I voice  : ined  to  lire  at  the  end  when 

she  and  her  lover  were  sent  to  face 
their  scaffold. 

Unfortunately,  Ruffo  wa.s  not  po.s- 
sessed  last  niglrt  of  a voice  comparable. 
He  was. frequently  off  key  and  inclined 
a little  too  much  toward  the  traditional 
grand  manner  of  acting  opera.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  it  didn’t 
iseem  to  bother  the  audience  particu- 
larly. Ruffo  got  his  “bravos”  with 
' the  rest. 

. Some  of  the  minor  parts  were  ad- 
' rnirably  taken,  panieularly  Mathieu 
! by  Didur,  who  sang  with  zest  and  fer- 
I vor  and  acted  with  intelligenoe. 

1 Bamboschek,  youngest  of  the  Met- 
iropolltan  conductors,  directed  the  per- 
I formance  with  skill.  He  -was  com- 
! pletely  successful  in  building  up  tlie 
musical  climaxes  of  the  opera  and  do- 
I serves,  no  doubt,  no  small  measure  <>f 
'the  credit  fee  the  success  of  last 
night's  performance. 

i — ■ 

' The  Sittig  Trio  gave  a coiice.rt  of 
ciiamber  mu-lc  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
j night.  Mu-  h of  their  playing  was 
quite  ehairnlng.  but  here  and  there 
ijome  slight  lack  of  co-operation  in- 
trcK'icc<l  a Jarring  note.  The  trio, 
■;  iw*  ver,  ,.s  not  witiioiit  many  quali- 
ties t-iai  make  up  musiclanshli). 

P.  V. 


a few  discursive  comments  on  the 
strange  fate  of  operas.  But  the  lure 
of  the  dlsgression  rhust  be  withstood. 
It  is  enough  to  note  that  this  par- 
ticular work  without  doubt  owes  its 
sun'ival  to  the  lyric  oration  eloquently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Gigli  as  the  derided 
Chenier  in  the  first  act.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  since  this  admired  tenor 
made  this  passage  famous  it  receives 
loud  plaudits  even  when  some  other 
tenor  sings  it. 

The  revolutionary  poet  is  one  of 
Mr.  Gigli’s  best  parts.  He  is  not 
temperamentally  'revolutionary,  but  h.e 
can  sing  this  music  well  and  he  wears 
the  costume  becomingly.  The  per- 
formance of  the  familiar  opera  last 
night  acquired  additional  point  from 
the  reappearance  of  Titta  Ruffo,  who 
impersonated  (}crq,rd,  the  trouble 
maker.  Mr.  Ruffo  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  this  part  in  previous  eeason.s, 
and  his  methods  fit  into  it  very  well. 
He  was  in  possession  of  most  of  his 
; accustomed  sonority  last  evening,  and 
I the  standing  army  expressed  itself  in 
rapturous  approval. 

Mies  Rosa  Ponselle  was  the  heroine 
of  the  tragedj'.  She,  too.  is  not  new 
to  the  work  and  in  it  she  does  some  of 
I her  best  singing.  She  was  praise- 
’ worthy  last  e\  ening.  Dime.  Bourskaya 
was  presented  as  the  Countess.  Some- 
thing of  the  air  of  dksUnguished 
aristocracy  was  wanting  in  her  lm-» 
personation. 

Mr.  Tibbett  as  Fleville.  Mr,  Paltri- 
nieri  as  the  Ahhc.  and  Miss  Dalossy 
as  Bersi,  repeated  things  they  had 
done  before.  Mr^  Bada  ats  the  Spy 
again  showed  his  skill  in  character 
impersonation.  Mr.  Serafin  was  not 


yet  able  to  resume  his  duties  as  con- 
ductor and  the  baton  was  swung  by 
Giuseppe  Bamboschek.  There  was  a 
large  audience.  There  usually  is 
when  Mr.  Gigli  and  Mr.  Ruffo  co- 
operate, not  to  speak  of  Miss  Ponselle. 
This  evening  the  German  art  battalion 
will  be  paraded  in  “Lohengrin." 


At  Aeolian  Hall,  the  Sittig  'frio,  witlH 
Frederick  'V.  Sittig  as  pianist,  Margaret  I 
Sittig  as  violinist  and  Edgar  H.  Sittig  , 
as  ’cellist,  mode  its  first  appearance 
here  of  the  season,  with  a trio  by  Alex. 

\ oormolen,  a Dutch  composer  born  in 
1895,  in  its  first  American  performance, 
coming  between  trios  by  Beethoven  and 
Brahms.  The  French  musical  directions, 
of  the  Voormolen  work  proved  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  music — French  in  a 
somewhat  post-Franckian  manner,  of 
what  might  be  called  a veiled  melodi- 
ousness, well  written  and  very  agree- 
ohle — a little  too  sober  in  hue  and  per- 
iiaps  not  quite  enough  varied  to  make 
a striking  impression. 

The  three  Sittigs  kept  very  well  to- 
gether, but  their  tone  did  not  always 
seem  completely  blended,  and  at  times 
the  piano’s  pianissimos  seemed  notably 
less  pianissimo'"  than  those  of  the 
strings.  They  fared  very  well  in  the 
Dutch  number.  F.  D.  P. 

Sigrid  Onegin  Sings 

! I By  Samuel  Chotzinoff 


that  is  just  what  Mile.  Onegin’s  voice, 
e.speoially  in  the  upper  regi-ster, 
seemed  to  lack. 

The  very  low  tones  were  admirable. ' 
They  had  sonority  and  were  alwaysl 
evenly  rounded.  But  the  moment  Mile. 
Onegin  pa.ssed  beyond  the  octave  above 
middle  C the  tones  came  out  hard  and 
hollow.  They  had  no  intensity,  no 
qualHy  of  beauty,  and  the  only  dis- 
cernible attribute  about  them  was  that, 
of  sheer  volume.  Then,  too,  Mile. 
Onegin,  like  many"  other  contraltos 
heard  in  these  parts,  slides  up  to  her 
note.s  and  swoops  down  to  them  when 
the  occasion  demands  and  when  it 
doesn’t.  This  may  be  for  some  people 
an  evidence  of  a good  legato. 

But  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  a slijle  and  legato. 
In  legato  you  pass  from  one  note  to 
another  smoothly  and  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  friction,  but  a 
slide  i.s  simply  the  degeneration  of 
one  tone  into  another. 

The  “Furibundo  Spiro  11  Vento"  of 
Handel,  a group  by  Peter  Cornelius, 
whose  “Barber  of  Bagdad’’  was  re- 
cently revived  at  the  Metropolitan; 
four  songs  of  Brahms,  the  like  num- 
ber of  songs  from  the  ' Hursery 
Cycle’’  of  Moussorgsky  and  two  Eng- 
lish songs  by  Martin  Shaw  and  Frank 
La  Forge,  formed  Mile.  Onegin’s  pro- 
gram. I thought  the  Cornelius  pieces 
came  off  better  than  the  others. 
They  are  harmless  songs  that  carr.v 
with  them  faint  echoes  of  the  earlj’' 
Schumann,  ami  Dllle.  Onegin  sang 
tl'.em  with  Simplicity-  The  Brahms 
were  stronger  meat,  and  the  labor  the 
singer  expended  on  them  seemed  In- 
commensurate with  the  results  she 
achieved. 


a wagonload  cBTHokw*)  and  BFoui3irup"In 
the  nursery  established  by  Mou«a-g.sky. 

simple,  childlike.  Machiavellian  plofc 
Kot  to  show  that  she  knen'  her  Brahms, 
without  w'hom  no  program  Is  (Ids  .vear 
valid,  nor  yet  to  show  that  a voice  tlial 
might  engage  the  attention  of  a aups"- 
power  promoter  can  drop  into  the  highly 
specialized  baby  talk  of  the  “Xursery 
Cycle.” 

For  of  course  her  message  was  that  wiiile 
it  might  be  pleasant  and  even  highly  edifj- 
■ Ing  to  be  engaged  to  a blond  .soprano, 
the  pai'ticular  person  will  be  careful  to 
marrj-  a brunette  contralto. 

The  phrasing  by  Mr.  Franz  Dorfm’Jeller 
(at  the  piano)  of  the  Moussorgsky  instru- 
mentation was  a rare  treat. 

‘ Schumann  and  Paderewski  at 
I i^ie  New  York  Symphony 
Concert 


Sittig  Trio  in  Recital 
At  Aeolian  Hall 


. , _ eftWTns.j 

5^  t ‘ 

Mile.  Sigrid  Onegin,  a contralto  who 
excited  the  opera  going  public  several 
years  ago  by  singing  Ortrud  in 
engrln”  and  Brangaena  In  "Tristan” 
with  unusual  plentitude  of  voice  and 
•at  least  I am 
recital  last 


The  Sittig  Trio’s  program  in  Aeoliai 
Hall  last  evening  Included  Beethoven’; 

I D majoV  trio,  played  in  commeraora 
1 tlon  of  the  composer’s  birthday.  De 
! cember  16,  a new  trio  by  the  > ounj 
' Dutch  composer,  Alexander  1 eer 
moleri,  and  the  Brahms  C minor  trio 
! Mr.  Veermolen’s  trio  contained  somt 
j skillful  instrumentation,  some  pleas- 
1 ant  experiments  in  modulations,  anq 
i in  the  final  movement  a melody  which) 
j with  a little  tinkering,  would  make  a 
most  attractive  concert  waltz.  It  was 
lall  superficial  music,  and  quite  pleas- 
' ant  to  hear. 

As  for  the  performance  of  the  other 
two  numbers  it  ■was  quite  apparent 
that  the  Sittigs  have  often  played  bet- 
ter than  they  did  last  night.,  A eer- 
molen’B  tuneful  music  wa*  t'-eU  played, 
but  the  ensemble  in  tbe  Brahms  trio 
was  poor.  The  piano  assumed  entirely 
too  much  prominence  in  the  proceed- 
ings. with  some  additional  bad  peda.l- 
ing.  and  the  sensitive  phrasing  and 


great  dramatic  power 
told  .she  did — gave  a song 
night  .in  Carnegie  Hall  and  was  ap 
Dlauded  loudly  by  a pretty  good  sized  careful  outlining  of  melodic  details  was 

audience  which,  if  it  didn’t  exactly  often  lost  in  a cloud  of  obscuro_ over- 


know what  it  heard,  showed  plainly- 
it  knew  what  It  liked.  It  almost; 
sounded  like  an  English  a'udience— one 
which  makes  up  Us  mind  beforehand; 
whether  the  artist  is  good  and  sticks 
to  its  story  in  the  face  of  all  evidence] 
to  the  contrary. 

Mile.  Onegin  may  have  been  stun- 
ning in  opera,  but  her  recital  last 
night  was  di.stinctly  disappointing. 
Contraltos,  even  the  best,  arc  gener- ' 
ally  handicapped  by  the  unwieldy] 
nature  of  their  'vocal  register.  -What 
they  miss  in  the  matter  of  lightness 
and  velocity  they  are  obliged  to  malce 
up  by  volume  and  intensity.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  a contralto 
^-nlcp  should  not  have  quality.  Anfi 


tones  The  Beethoven  trio  was  played; 
with  force  and  dignity  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Sittig’s  cello  contributions  were 
always  admirable  in  tone  and  restraint 
The  Pittig/s  are  all  sound  intelligent 
musicians,  who  usually  atmin  a better 
knit  ensemble  than  they  did  last  night. 

Mias  Margaret  Sittig  Is  the  violinist 
and  Edgar  Sittig  is  at  the  piano. 

SlSiTffDnegln.  Coniraito,  at  carnegie  «ai* 

The  splendors  of  Madame  Onegins  \olce 
have  perhaps  come  to  her  from  past  gen- 
erations of  sea  rovers,  but  the  delicate 
haze  that  veils  them  is  made  up  from  her 
own  sheer  artistry. 

Her  programme  last  night  took  oft  from 
Haendel’s  “Furibundo”;  moved  lightly 
through  a series  of  Peter  Cornelius’  love-; 
philandering.s  (two  encores),  threaded  a: 
thicket  of  Brahms  (two  more  encores  and 


'’onr^rt  by  tb6  York  Symphony  ; 

Orchi^Htra,  Walter  Dainrosch.  conductor . 

I.  soloist.  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski: 

PROGRAM 

i Si'mphony  Xo.  1.  in  C minor Ura'n 

I Piano  concerto  in  A minor St  humann 

Mr.  Paderewski 

j It  was'  about  seventy  years  ago  that 
I one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Victorian 
i music  critics  announced  that  Schumann 
was  done  kr  as  a composer.  “Schu- 
: mann  has  had  his  innings,  and  has 
' been  bowled  out — like  Richard  Wag- 
ner,” wrote  the  ineffable  J.  W.  Davi- 
son, critic  of  “The  London  Times,”  in 
the  summer  of  1856.  This  music,  he 
announced,  “has  gone  to  the  tomb  of 
the  ‘Lohengrins.’  ” 

Among  others,  Mr.  Paderewski  seems 
not  to  have  heard  of  this  entombment; 
for  he  played  the  piano  concerto  of 
Schumann  at  yesterday’s  Symphony 
concert  as  if  he  thought  that  this  bur- 
ied music  were  still  in  the  land  of  liv- 
ing thought  and  articulate  beauty.  The 
ghost  of  Davison  must  have  been  vexed 
with  Mr.  Paderewski. 

* » 

But  poor  Schumann  is  always  being 
entombed — and  always  bursting  through 
the  doors  of  his  mausoleum  as  if  he 
didn’t  know  he  were  dead.  In  the  old 
days  they  pronounced  obituaries  over 
him,  because,  they  said,  he  had  died  of 
the  extravagance  of  his  own  ultra-mod- 
ernism. To-day  they  bury  him  because, 
they  say,  he  is  old  hat.  It  was  only 
last  winter  that  Mr.  Stravinsky  almost 
choked  over  an  oyster  when  a dinner 
companion  asked  him — with  the  das- 
tardly purpose  of  starting  something — 
what  he  thought  of  Schumann.  Mr. 
Stravinsky  did  not,  of  course,  think  of 
him  at  all.  Thus  the  wheel  of  innova- 
tion comes  full  circle  in  the  course 
of  the  avenging  years;  and  so  Stravin- 
sky, the  radical  of  to-day,  will  be  a by- 
word and  a merry  jest  at  some  dinner 
party  in  the  winter  of  2000. 

But  Schumann  is  not  a hy-word  and 
a jest  for  those  to  whom  it  is  of  no 
importance  whether  a composer  is  of 
the  present  or  of  the  past,  so  long  as 
his  music  lives  and  breathes.  Nor  will 
Stravinsky,  we  fancy,  be  a by-word  for 
the  quietly  considerate  music  lover  of 
2000  who  listens  to  that  naive  and 
limpid  classic,  “Le  Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps,”  and  relishes  its  clear  beauty 
and  its  enduring  charm. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  Schu- 
mann, or  all  of  his  piano  concerto,  are 
entirely  without  bald  sphts  and  crow’s 
feet.  'There  are  wrinkles  on  the  once 
firm  skin  of  this  romantic  singer,  and 
his  song  does  not  at  every  moment 
spell  delight.  But  it  is  cheering  to  run 
over  in  one’s  mind  the  whole  corpus 
of  this  master’s  work  and  realize  that 
he  stiltijves,  that  he  can  still  persuade 
and  move  us — as  he  did  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon, when  Mr.  Paderewski  played  j 
with  so  enlivening  a gusto  and  vitality, 
and  with  a beauty  windswept  and  ex- 
hilarating, this  concerto  of  Schumann  s 
that  is  now  more  than  eighty  years  old. 

Mr.  Paderewski  has  the  power  oi 
rekindlement.  He  can  touch  no  music 
without  awakening  it  to  warmer  life. 

. Even  when  he  treats  Euterpe  as  rough- 
ly  as  he  did  at  times,  yesterday — step- 
ping on  her  toes,  mussing  her  hair,; 
nullifying  .her  celestial  lipstick  by  the 
exuberance  of  his  salutes— even  then  i 
she  forgives  him,  for  she  knows  tnat  j 
she  never  looks  quite  so  well  as  on  ^ 
those  evenings  when  he  takes  her  out. 


"Vesterday,  to  he  sure,  he  was  now 
and  again,  we  thought,  unnecessarily 
brusQue.  His  ton6,  cveii  in  piano  and 
mezzoforte  i)assage‘^,  was  occasionally 
harsh  and  wiry.  We  have  heard  more 
poetical  readings  of  the  exquisite  A 
flat  dialogue  of  the  piano  and  clarinet 
at  the  beginning  of  the  free  fantasi  i. 
And  Mr.  Paderewski  quite  frequently 
played  hob  with  rhythmical  mttern-. 
and  disregarded  the  probability  that 
when  Schumann  marked  .-.  pns.s.age  to  ,>e 
nlaved  “niano”  as  in  the  G major  ra  ’- 


ittn  ti«ct:t>n  Oi^C  moveiOWtl 
muint  "p«u»t^*nd  not  "foeto." 

But  Me.  Pailerewaki  Im$  rrated  to  bo 
«rcly  a great  orti^  subject  to  ordinary 
" rtic  judgmet^;  he  has  bpeoma 
,t|t  emfeidied  L^end,  an  Institution,  n 
ibalncd  Rite,  rndinnt  with  a light  that 
.aver  was  on  sea  or  land.  The  audi- 
now  habitually  risot;  for  him,  as 
for  the  National  Anthem,  Criticism  of 
his  playing  has  become  a gratuitous 
impertinence  and  a waste  of  time.  One 
might  n.s  well  criticise  Mont  Blanc, 
shining  in  the  evening  light.  If  you 
happen  to  have  noticed  that  the  giant 
has  it.s  off  days,  and  is  sometimes 
under  a cloud,  is  it  worth  mentioning? 
After  all,  it  is  the  highest  mountain 
you  are  ever  likely  to  see;  and  as  you 
watch  it  lifting  its  snows  into  the  blue 
as  you  go  down  the  valley  toward  Com- 
bieux,  you  will  pray  Heaven  to  grant 
you  a tenacious  memory  and  a thank- 
ful heart.  

, The  New  Vork  Symphony. 

For  the  public  that  crowded  into 
Earnegle  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  when 
in  orchestral  concert  was  half  over  the 
great  fact  was  the  appearance  of  Ignace 
todeivrwskl  as  soloist  with  the  New 
rerk  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Dam- 
posBh,  ■ well  aware  that  this  would  be 
case,  had  built  a program  for  and 
wound  the  famous  virtuoso.  The 
Brahms  C minor  symphony  was  fol- 
I'wyd  by  Mr.  Paderewski  and  the 
Schumann  A minor  piano  _ concerto. 
There  was  no  other  orchestral  music. 
Ifor  the  last  part  of  the  concert  'the 
lights  on  the  stage  were  lowered,  and 
.Mr.  Paderewski,  with  Mr.  Damrosch 
and  a few  players  behind  him,  and  ad- 
mirers of  borti  sexes  crowding  up  to 
tte  stage,  playeu  encores.  Each  one 
brought  salvos  of  applause.  Three  had 
been  played  when  we  left  the  hall,  an^ 
ho  audience  in  the  great  majority 
showed  no  signs  of  departure. 

The  magic  of  a name  and  personality 
was  as  much  in  evidence  as  ever.  The 
performance  was  in  Mr.  Paderewski’s 
characteristic  vein— full  of  fire  and  vir- 
tuoso feeling,  brilliant  passages  alter- 
nating with  the  most  eloquent  and  mas- 
terly phrasing  of  melodies  and  command 
of  tone  color.  Some  may  have  felt  that 
the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  was 
given  bigger  lines  and  broader  treat- 
ment than  the  intimate  and  sensitive 
Schumann  Intended,  but  certainly  this 
Sid  not  make  the  music  less  impressive. 
Then-,  were  momentary  technical  defect.s 
in  the  performance— the  blurring  of  a 
rapid  passage  of  figure  work,  the  oc- 
casional evidence  of  physical  effort.  The 
pt-rformance  In  Its  essential  character 
wa.«  one  that  only  Mr.  Paderewski  can 
give.  It  was  creative  in  its  spirit,  noble 
and  romantic  in  feeling,  the  expression 
of  an  artistic  individuality  that  stands 
by  itself  in  the  world  of  today. 

Bruckner  and  Ziniballst. 

In  the  evening  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. 'Willem  Mengelberg  conducting, 
played  Bruckner’s  Second  Symphony  as 
lu  principal  offering.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Mendelssohn  violin  concerto.  In- 
terpreted by  Efrem  Zimbalist,  and  the 
Third  "Leonore”  Overture.  It  might  have 
been  ashed.  If  Bruckner,  why  not  the 
Eighth  or  Ninth  Symphony,  consider- 
ing that  the  Seventh  ■was  performed 
here  last  season  by  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. and  that  the  Third,  introduced 
In  the  same  season  by  Josef  Stransky, 
proved  obviously  immature  and  espe- 
cially imitative  of  Wagner  and  Beetho- 
ven? One  answer  Is  that  Bruckner's 
development  as  a composer  was  not  al- 
ways by  consecutive  or  apparently  logi- 
cal steps. 

The  Second  Symphony  proved  consid- 
erably fresher  and  less  indebted  to 
other  composers  than  the  Third.  It  is 
simpler  and  more  spontaneous  in  its 
manner,  the  instrumentation  Is  clearer, 
the  ideas  are  often  anticipatlve  of  the 
best  passages  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Symphonies.  But  the  faults  that  ac- 
company Bruckner’s  virtues,  and  are  al- 
ways present  in  his  big  orchestral 
works,  are  also  In  evidence.  Most  of 
titt  themes  have  an  ideality  and  an 
ample  melodic  outline  that  a composer 
of  the  first  rank  could  unblushingly  ac- 
fciowledge.  But  their  effect  ends  with 
^eir  statement.  Bruckner  cannot  de- 
oi>,  only  grope  and  repeat  himself, 
there  is  not  the  saving  grace  of  the 
occasional  vast  accumulation  of  music 
and  feeling  which  transfigure  certain 
pages  of  his  later  works.  Therefore, 
the  Second  Symphony  is  very  long,  and 
L J Increases  In  aimle|^ness  as  it  increa.ses 
05  in  length— this  is  the  face  of  the 
strength  of  many  of  the  ideas  and  a 
final  movement  proportionately  stronger 
than  the  finale  of  any  one  of  the  last 
orchestral  compositions.  Much  of  the 
Interest  and  pleasure  in  this  perform- 
ance was  due  to  the  very  finished  and 
sympathetic  Interpretation  of  Mr.  Men- 
gelbcrg.  who  was  unsparing  of  his  best 
qualities  and  gave  the  composer  an  ex- 
emplary presentation. 

Of  an  entirely  different  color  was  the 
'oelightfui  reading  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn concerto  gh-on  by  Mr.  Zimbalist. 


No  hiippv  mlJu.Hlment  of  lnleH>re- 

tivo  qunlttl.  i to  the  < x lOt  I.  ilur.-  find 
demands  of  a alven  comp. -dtlon  • ■■ui' 
be  .1.  alia  d.  T1  .Ti-  w 1.  tile  imridgi'.'d 
pl.’usiire  of  Hie  s.dol.at  in  the  mm'lo.  hW 
clean  le  ■linle.  ill.'  beniitlful  and  .sonorous 
tones,  hl.a  Infnlllbte  feeling  for  the  e.vnot 
turn  ninl  of  phraar 

ve  iled  .Memlelsi.ohn.  Tlil.a  perforin  ipce 
was  an  M.al  and  triumphant  bnliincc 
of  the  element.s  that  go  to  an  nrtl.stlc 
achievomont.  nnd  the  enihusla.sm  that  H 
arou.sed  was  rlehly  deaerved.  Mr. 
bnllst  was  long  and  loudly  applnudeU. 
Kew  wlio  have  appeared  this  .season 
have  contributed  more  pleasurably  to  its 
proRi*e?K.  


Former  Wife  of  Premier 
Stratos  of  Greece  in  Recital 


The  first  number  oil  the  progrram  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society’s  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  might  be 
regarded  as  a musical  curiosity.  It 
was  the  second  symphony  of  Anton 
Bruckner,  one  of  three  which  this 
composer  made  in  the  key  of  C 
minor.  Brucluier’.s  works  are  per- 
formed seldoin.  This  one  had  prob- 
obly  . never  b^cn  heard  by  those  who 
listened  to  it  last  evening.  The  in- 
troduction of  it  to  present  day  con- 
i"'rtgosrs  wae  another  evidence  of  the 
wideness  of  the  search  of  conductors 
for  something  not  played  too  often. 

This  symphony  possesses  some  of 
the  familiar  characteristics  of  the  com- 
poser. Bruckner  was  a pathetic  fig- 
ure. He  was  a man  of  great  talent, 
but  lacking  the  power  of  self-britl- 
clsm.  He  struck  out  some  very  beau- 
tiful. musical  Ideas,  but  habitually 
elaborated  them  so  mercilessly  that 
he  wore  their  substance  to  a shadow- 
before  the  close  of  a composition.  In 
his  works  are  some  of  the  finest  pages 
< ' er  written,  but  they  nre  enmeshed 
in  tangled  webs  of  pointless  develop- 
ment ai«a  prosaic  episodes. 

His  second  symiihony  is  easier 
inusic  to  listen  to  than  some  of  his 
laier  works.  Fortunately  for  last 
bight’s  audience,  Brucknbr,  In  the 
brehlstorlo  days  oF  the  early  seven- 
:iesi  when  this  symphony  was  scored, 
had  not  fully  developed  his  involved 
elaboration,  his  devious  resourceful-  j 
ress,  his  endless  efflorescence  In  the- 1 
h'.n.i!  variations  that  reniier  so  much 
«•  his  It’er  work  interminable  and 
N .'■ferably  dull.  More  than 
o In  ■ symphony  Bruckner  spoke 

,inc!;i  , w’ith  vigor,  conciseness, 

a clar  ‘ . There  arc  a number  of 
b.i.,,^  beacons  oji  a sea  of  aimless 
SI  rivings,  noticeably  in  the  climax  and 
<.ida  of  Uie  second  movement.  In  the 
rhythmic^ vivacity  of  the  scherzo,  in 
the  last  passages  of  the  final  move- 
ment, and  several  themes  scattered 
throughout  the  work  that  contain 
some  of  the  substance  of  beauty. 

But  Bruchner  is  always  like  a man 
gazing  through  a window  at  distant 
mountain  top.  He  describes,  often 
with  convincing  illusion,  what,hls  vic- 
tory would  be  were  he  to  concentrate 
his  energies  on  the  steep  ascent.  _But 
he  never  gels  there.  He  talks,  talks, 
talks.  And  though  he  has  the  vision 

; to  see  what  is  up  there,  on  the  snow- 
! clad  summit,  he  has  to  rest  coIUent 
with  interminable  description.  He 
and  his  audience  miss  the  reality  of 
achievement. 

For  over  an  hour  Mr.  Mengelberg 
and  his  men  lovingly  nourished  the 
prolific  elaborations  of  Bruchner’s 
music.  There  were  many  passages 
that  sounded  sui-prisingly  fresh,  the 
orchestration  was  rich,  and  a wealth 
of  care  and  good  playing  was  lavished 
upon  an  endless  array  of  m'elodic  de- 
tail. 

The  last  two  movements  were 
more  closely  knit  than  the  rest  of  the 
w'ork  and  were  thereby  doubly  effec- 
tive. The  audience  listened  with  in- 
terest and  applauded  with  polite  gen- 
erosity, but  unfortunately,  after  an 
hour’s  careful  application  of  all  the 
Philharmonic  pulmotors,  the  corpse  1 
failed  to  respond.  Perhaps  the  shade  I 
of  Brahms,  his  ancient  enemy,  should  ■ 
shoulder  some  blame,  for  he,  too,  wrotei, 
a C minor  symphony,  and  it  had  been 
played  in  the  same  hall  in  the  after* 
noon. 

There  were  two  of  Mr.  Mengelberg’s 
familiar  novelties  on  the  program. 
Efrem  Zimbalist  seized  upon  the 
Jlendels.sohn  violin  concerto  and  gave 
it  a.  reading,  which  for  vigorous,  color- 
ful tone,  for  precise  technic  and  ad- 
ndrable  bowing  could  hardly  b6  sur- 
passed. It  w'as  a fine,  impressive  per- 
formance of  a wear  and  tear  resisting 
masterpiece.  For  a final  number  the 
i orchestra  played  Beethoven’s  "Eeo- 
nore”  overture,  No.  3. 


.Mmc.  Maria  n.iromilM.'-S'* 
prano,  tave  o song  riii'al  undei  'he 
patronage  of  Prince  I’r-al  of  Ore^'e. 
who  is  now  in  this  roimtry.  md  other 
dlBtlugulshP'’  patron."  last  cvenln:^  "i 
Aeolian  Hail.  A lab  of  pi.trkiUc 
trnged;'  sili  cher  itself  to  thl«  i<  Hs* 
for  alie  was  the  wife  of  formal 
Premier  Stratos.  of  Greece,  who  was 
murdered  by  the  Bovolutlonary  Qoy- 
ornment  established  In  Greece  ehortly 
after  the  Asia  Minor  disaster  In  19.2. 
an  outrage  condemned  at  the  time 
throughout  the  world. 

Mme.  Stratos  Is  In  this  country  for 
a series  of  recitals  and  the  one  of  la*t 
evening  wa.s  her  only  appearance  in 
New  York. 

"With  Olga  de  StroumlUo  at  tn© 
piano.  Mme.  Stratos  sang  a progiam 
of  songs  and  airs  In  Greek 
and  German.  The  songs 
were  four  by  Samara, 

“Mother  and  Son,”  ”My  Oalh,_ 
“Idvl”  and  ’’The  Girl  at  the  Well, 
dedicated  to  Mme  Stratos:  one  by 
Lamhelot.  with  the  title  "I  Trusted] 
Vou*';  t'^'o  by  Loutos.  "A  Truth  ana 
“Revprle.”  and  several  folk  songs,  in- 
eluding  ’’The  Ee^le  of  Olympus”  and 
"Old  Demos.”  One  of  the  French 
numbers  was  the  "Air  de  Brunehild 
from  Beyer’s  “Sigurd.”  and  » J^ng  In 
German,  Bohm’8”Stlll  Wle  «‘e  ^acht. 
In  the  operatic  excerpt  and  in  tno 
songs  Mme.  Stratos  disclosed  marked 
dramatic  Instincts.  Her  voice  Is  not 
well  placed,  but  In  Its  nat^al  state 
there  is  beauty  of  quality.  Her  stage 
presence  was  winsome  and  her  man- 
ner that  of  the  singer  born  to  the  call- 
ing Manv  of  her  countrymen  were 
in  ihe  audience  and  they  showed  en- 
i thu.siastio  approval  of  all  she  did. 


FTcncip 
in  Qreek 
' entitled 


D.  Sterkiu,  ViolinUt,  Makes  Debut. 

David  Sterkin,  New  York,  violinist, 
gave  his  first  recital  here  last  evening 

in  Town  Hall.  Beethoven  s sonata  in 

F for  piano,  and  violin,  followed  b. 
Spohr’s  concerto  No  8 < 
scene”),  some  shorter  pieces  and  end- 
ing with  Hubay’s  "Carmen”  fantasy, 
comprised  the  program.  Harry  Anlk 
was  the  pianist.  The  violinist  dis- 
closed talent,  but  there  was  room  for 
?Iirthcr  study.  Neither  his  tone  nor 
his  technic  were  of  finished  tjpe.  but 
his  rhythm  and  spirit  ^ei-e  notably 
Igood.  He  seemed  to  know  what  he  1 y 
about  a-nd  If  total  results  were  not  the 
best  he  certainly  infused  his  vvork 

S some  individuality.  He  had  a 
large  audience. 

Big  Audience  Hears  “Lohengrin." 

“Lohengrin”  was  sung  for  the  third 
time  in  the  Metropolitan’s  most  pros- 
perous season  last  evening.  There  was 
again  a large  attendance,  in  spite  of 
Christmas  preparations  now  occupying 
Kew  York  society.  Those  in  the  cast 
were  Mmes.  Roeseler  and  Matzen^er 
and  Messrs.  Laubenthal,  Whitchiil.  Tib- 
bett  and  Bender.  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
ducted 'Wagner’s  melodious  score. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Louise  Alice  Williams  gave  a Christmas 
recital  of  Southern  songs  and  stories  at  the 
Chickering  salon  last  evening. 

The  Women’s  University  Glee  Club  led  by 
Gerald  Reynold.s.  held-  a concert  last  night 
in  the  Hnsine^iting  Club’s  hall, 

PONSELLEINlAJVlVt 
MOVES  BIG  AUDIENCE 
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TOLLEFSEN  TRIO  PLEASES.  ' 

Gives  Well-Balanced  Program  for 
Strings  in  Only  Appearance  Here. 

Tlie  ’roIll;f^<■n  Trio  made  liuli  only 
N' w York  nppi-ni  inoe  of  this  r ni  m at 
Town  Hall  Inst  nlirlit.  Th«-  iiK-mbcra  of 
tlic  trio  urn  .\ugu.stn  Tollcf^s-m,  planlit; 
(lari  II.  Tollnfnen,  vlollnlit,  ood  Pniilo. 
Gruppe,  ctllirt.  Their  progr  m Con-j 
siHtnd  of  Leon  Boellmiinn’s  Trio  in  <?  ' 
major,  tlirco  settings  of  Snaniilnfivlan 
Folk  miiKie  by  Herman  .“undby,  ami 
Ernest  Cliausson’ ; Trio  In  G minor. 
Material  .sufficiently  wide  urni  t to  offer 
the  need.  i1  nontra.st  for  an  evening  of 
chamber  mu.sle. 

The  mu.siclans  were  e.nniy  matched 
an<l  played  with  tlie  nmoolline."  of  en- 
semble that  comes  of  long  prantl.  : to- 
gether. The  Hoellmann  trio,  written 
e.specially  for  the  .string.-;  by  an  expert 
string  player,  wa.s  a repreaentative 
specimen  of  a period  when  melody  wai 
the  prerogative  of  the  violin  and  ’cello. 

Boelimann  favored  the  ’rello,  and  tliere 
were  some  fine  passages  for  this  Instru- 
ment. especially  in  the  andante.  The 
finale— allegro— gave  the  players  an  op- 
portunity to  drive  up  to  an  effective 
climax.  Two  recall.s  rewarded  their 
effort.*. 

The  three  .setting.*  of  .'Scandinavian 
folk  music  by  Sandhy  arou.ied  the  audi- 
ence to  enthusla.”ni.  The  fir.*t  w».- 
Dariish,  the  .second  Swedish,  and  tlie 
third  Norwegian.  Each  number,  built 
on  some  characteristic  folk-air,  had  been 
harmonized  with  a great  deal  of  dexter- 
ity and  origlncllty.  The  Norwegian 
.Spring  Dance,  which  began  and  ended 
on  a marked  rythm.  had  to  be  repeated. 
The  compo.ser  .seated  In  the  body  of  the 
hall,  rose  at  the  continued  applause. 

The  Chausson  Trio  was  played  with 
animation  and  .sustained  emotion.  The 
tone  colors  of  the  instruments  appeared 
more  intense  than  in  the  preceding 
works  and  gave  the  audience  a favorable 
impression  of  this  beautiful  composition. 
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I Tollefsen  Trio  Gives  Its 
Only  Concert  in  New  York 


Soprano  Essays  Role  of  ‘RacheV 
for  First  Time  Since  She  Sang  ; 
With  Caruso. 


"La  Juive”  was  sung  at  the  Metropol- 
itan last  night  for  the  flr.st  time  this 
season  and,  as  it  has  been  for  some 
years  now,  to  a sold-out  house.  Rose 
Ponselle  in  the  title  I'file  appeared  under 
circumstances  that  prompted  a deeply 
moving  perform.ance.  Few  In  the  au- 
dience were  aware  that  it  was  the  so- 
prano’s first  essay  of  "Rachel,’’  daugh- 
ter of  “Eleazar."  since  a memorable 
Chri.stmas  Eve.  1020,  when  she  had 
.shared  in  this  work  tlie  last  public  ap- 
pearance of  Enrico  Caruso. 

Halevy’.s  opera  had  since  inspired 
stories  of  HI  luck,  as  when  It  was  simi- 
larly associated  with  Mr.  Martlnelll’s 
serious  illness  last  year,  and  again  when 
Jfi.ss  Ponselle  was  to  have  .sung  it  In  the 
Spring  at  Atlanta.  These  two  artists 
were  the  centre  of  a repeated  ovation 
last  night  and  both  contributed  to  a 
notable  ensemble.  Mr.  ROthier  returned 


The  Tollefsen  Trio,  composed  of 
Carl  Tollefson,  violinist;  his  wife, 
Augusta,  pianist,  and  Paulo  Gruppe. 
cellist,  gave  its  only  concert  In  New 
York  this  season  last  evening  at  Town 
Hall.  This  organization  for  twenty 
years  past  has  unceasingly  worked 
th:*oughout  the  country  to  spread 
knowledge  of  the  highest  form  of  In- 
strumental art,  namely,  chamber  mu- 
sic, and  Its  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with,  genuine  success.  Last  night  the 
three  players  brought  forward  two 
trios,  Boeilmann’s  In  Q,  opus  18.  and 
I Chausson's  In  O minor,  opus  8.  and 
between  these  two  three  settings  of 
j Scandinavian  folk  music  by  Herman  i 
j Sandby,  one  time  solo  cellist  of  the  j 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  who  hjis  re-  j 
I cently  returned  to  this  dbuntry  from  | 
Europe.  These  pieces  had  the  titles, 
"Riding  Messenger.”  Danish;  "Song  , 
of  the  Dale,”  Swedish,  and  "Spring  ' 
Dance,”  Norwegian.  1 

The  trio  played  this  Scandinavian 
music  with  rare  sympathy  and  ad-  • 
mlrable  finish.  The  melodic  pieces  in  ; 
turn  are  delightfully  adapted  and  are  ! 
saturated  with  the  Invigorating  at-  * 
mosphere  and  spirit  of  northern  Eu- 
rope. At  the  close  the  players  were 
repeatedly  brought  back  to  the  pWi- 
form  and  finally  Mr.  Tollefsen  said,  "I 
promised  faithfully  that  I would  not 
announce  that  tho  composer,  Mr.  Her- 
man Sandby,  Is  In  the  audience.  I , 
will  now  announce  that  Mr.  Sandby  Is 


In  the  audience.”  There  was  now  a 


showing  of  enthusiasm  such  as  com-  ! 
patriots  know  how  to  show  one  of ; 
their  own  who  has  accomplished  some-  1 
thing  worth  while.  Following  all  fil.*  i 
applause  the  trio  repeated  the  Nor-  : 
weglan  "Spring  Dance.”  The  two  ' 
other  workis  In  the  list,  not  being  ! 
heavy,  made  good  balance  for  the 
Scandinavian  muslo  and  served  to  i 
show  further  the  praotlcal  skill  and  ■ 
vibrantly  rich  tone  of  the  three  play-  | 
era — each  one  la  a concert  soloist — In  | 
snssmbls  performance. 


consists  of  nearly^ 


^ Joseph  KecUal. 

De  Musset  remarked  tliat  tvhlle  his 
glass  ts-as  small  it  was  his  own.  An 
artist’s  style  may  be  Intimate  or  com- 
manding. he  may  deal  in  broad  brush- 
strokes or  effects  of  miniature ; the 
first  and  last  requisite  is  that  he  do  a 
beautiful  thing  and  reveal  himself  in 

^ ThLr'cogitatlons  are  Induced  by  the 
violin  recital  of  Joseph  Szigetl  last 
night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This  was  Mr 
Szlgetl’s  first  appearance  in  recital  in 
Xew  York.  He  had  performed  several 
days  previous  in  Carnegie  Hall  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  his  per- 
formance on  that  occasion  had  bred 
curiosity  to  hear  him  under  '"oje  ' 
mate  circumstances.  The  result  justi- 
fied e-vpectatlons.  Mr.  Szigetl  appears 
to  be  most  hln,self.  and  to  show  most 
effecUvely  the  different  phases  of  his 
artistic  personality,  when  he  can  get 
close  to  his  audience  and  discourse  the 
music  of  different  composers.  He  played 
last  night  Tartinl.  Bach.  Mozart,  Bloch,  , 
Prokofieff.  Veraclnl,  Dvorak-Kreisler 
and  Paganini.  He  met  each  of  these 
creative  personalities  on  his  own  ground, 
yet  with  individual  perspective,  and-, 
within  a self-appointed  scale  of  values, 
achieved  effects  of  much  variety  and 
artistic  value.  Mr.  Szigetl  never  relied 
upon  superficial  means  for  his 
He  T\*as  always  the  finished  virtuoso, 
the  distinctive  musician. 

The  violinist  found  lyricism  In 
as  well  as  Mozart.  Some  may  have 
wished  for  more  breadth  and  ^^fsedne  s 
in  moments  of  the  G minor  sonata , none 
would  claim  that  the  music  sonata 
lacked  line,  or  dignity,  or  rare  tonal 
beauty.  Mozart’s  concerto  seemed  an 
ideal  means  for  the  expression  s"ch  a 
talent  Not  only  was  the  technical 

method  more  than  adequate  in  P°  ish,  m 
perfection  of  legato,  in  the  splendid  con 
trol  of  many  shades  of  tone  and  color, 

lut  there  was  the  the 

spirit— the  mercurial  lightness,  ine 

transparency,  the  warmth  a® 
grace  in  the  singing 

Vivacity  and  rhythmic  life  demanded^ 
by  a Mozart  finale.  There  was  phrasing  j 
to  delight  the  classicist  but  ^ 

nf  the  dry  classicism  that  somt? 
mistake  for  an  authentic  representation 
St  uaditicn.  This  was  violin  pla-yms 
and  Mozart  playing  of  an  exceptlona 

. ° There  was  a lightning  change  from  the 
I radiant  Mozart  to  the  savage,  r^P®°^ 

' Orientalism  of  Krnest  Bloch.  His 
1 pieces  ’’Vidul”  and  "Nlgum,  are  nias- 
terly  in  their  brevity  and  intensification 
nf  mood  They  say  much  in  little,  and 
are  Hebraic  in  the  emotional  force  and 
, the  jagged  contour  of  the  melodies. 
They  were  given  their  true  character, 

I their  utmost  significance,  , i 

! Szigeti,  and  this  without  an  instant  of 
■ ugliness,  roughness  or  bad  taste.  The 
; tone  assumed  a new  ® 

there  was  a dramatic  accent  that 
I have  been  unexpected  in  a less  intuitive 

' ^ Th^Vecltal  had  these  and  other  dis- 
tinctions. It  proved  the  appearance  of  a 

; violinist  whose  art  is  more  than  an  epl- 
I sole  of  a season.  Mr.  Szigetl  is  an  indl- 
viduality  among  his  colleagues,  a 

' musician  of  a fine  grain,  with  things 
; indubitably  his  own  to  say. 


The  other  side 

every  one  else.  , 

Gustav  Mahler,  with  the  aid  ‘ 
same  Philharmonic 
to  drum  the  symphonies 
into  the  public  mind  time  and  again. 

And  now  Mr.  Mengelberg  shows  the 
same  alarming  smyptom.s.  ^rucknu. 
like  Beethoven,  -wrote  c-'"®  ^ ^ 

nles  but  the  resemblance  stops  llmre. 

H M,  Mengelberg’s  infatuation  con- 
tinue.s  there  is  no  telling  how  ' ■ 
of  them  we  shall  be  forced  to  llMen 
to  before  the  season  is  over.  . 

is  no  denying  that  there  is  some  goo 
music  in  Bruckner:  anyone  so  pio-x 
as  he  is  sure  to  hit  upon  something 
rLlly  fine  once  in  a while.  Just  as  a 
garrulous  talker  simply  canno.  avoid 
saving  something  clever  at  times.  But 
it  is  too  much  to  spend  three-quarter.s 
of  an  hour  with  the  expectation  of 
being  rewarded  by  a total  of 
minutes  of  good  music.  ^ ~ 

The  Bruckner  was  •followed  hy 
substantial  intermission  and  ™any  in 
the  audience  gratefully  filed  into  the 
lobby  to  stretch  their  legs  and  try  and 
forget  all  about  it.  So  that  by  the 
time  Mr.  Zimtaalist  appeared  to  play 
the  Mendelssohn  violin  concerto  e 
audience  liad  gained  second  wind,  -t 
was  Mr.  Zimbalist’s  first  appearance 
of  \he  sea.son  and  the  .spontaneou.s 
greeting  he  received  was  a plain  In- 
dicatlpn  of  the  affection  the  audience 
felt  for  him. 

Mr.  Zlmbalist  seemed  last  nignt 
startlingly  nqature,  but  he  w'as 
mature  when  he  made  his  debut 
thirteen  years  ago.  He  possesses  n 
an  extraordinary  degree  all  the  Qual  - 
ties  required  for  the  happy  Interpre-  , 
tation  of  good  music.  All  ^>8  | 

sources  are  quietly  under  his  control. 
He  has  depth  and  nobility  and  sen- 
suousness. but  these  qualities  are 
blended  together  by  the  supervising 
activity  of  a matter-of-fact  mind_ 
Sometimes  this  matter-of-fact  mind 
leads  him  into  an  excess  of  delibera- 
tion, as  in  the  slow  movement  of  the 
concerto  where  his  too  accentuated  re- 
pose often  bordered  on  sluggishness. 

Then  too,  Mr.  Zlmbalist  indulges 
too  freely  in  slides.^  An  occasmnal 
slide  adds  flavor,  ■ like  a pinch  of 
paprika.  But  there  can  be  too  much 
of  it  and  Mr.  Zimbalist  certairtly  over- 
does it.  However,  his  other  qualities 
are  so  numerous  and  important  that 
one  is  inclined  to  overlook  both  the 
slide.s  and  the  deliberation.  Las. 
night  Mr.  Zimbalist’s  lone  was  big 
and  warm  and  his  handling  of  the, 
intricacies  of  the  Mendelssohn  wasi 
virtuosity  of  the  highest  order. 

The  concert  closed  w’ith  Beetho- 
ven's third  ’’Beonora”  overtiir«> 


day  afternoon.  Mr.  Schenkman^  pro- ' 
gram  included  two  Bach  preludes  and 
fugues,  Mendelssohn’s  variations  sen- 
euses  Schumann’s  G minor  sonata, 
numbers  by'  Chopin,  Brahms  and 
cthei-s. 

' One  might  easily  tabulate  a -num- 
ber of  technical  deficiences  exhibited 
by  this  young  arti.st.  His  pedalling 
was  not  always  judicious,  his  cm-  , 
phasis  on  dynamic  contrasts  and  his 
excessive  use  of  fortes  and  pianissi- 
mos  were  sometimes  crude  and  im- 
mature. And  there  were  other  simi- 
lar matters  of  minor  importance.  But 
pianists  of  genuine  imagination  coupled 
1 with  intelligent  restraint  are  so  rare 
i that  Mr.  Schenkmah  doubly  deserves 
^ a good  word  or  two  for  the  possession 
of  that  valuable  gift  and  its  -wise  use. 

He  played  Schumann  with  delicacy 
and  a keen  perception  of  those  invis- 
ible and  important - boundaries  tha*. 
exist  between  sentiment  and  senti- 
mentality. He  played  with  spirit, 

force  and  a genuine  essence  of  musi- 
1 Clanship  in  all  he  did  that  raised  his 
performance  far  above  that  dead  y 
level  attained  by  good  and  uninterest- 
ing  pianists.  He  should  be  heard 
again. 


iHt  te  { r 

I Henry  Hadley  Conducts  His 
! Own  Tone  Poem,  ‘Lucifet 


EFREM  ZIMBALIST  PLAYS 
at  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Screen  win  re  re- 

eated  this  atternoon. 

THE  PKOan.VM 

. Bruckner.... Symphony  No.  2.  m C inlno 
I.  Moderato  . * 

II.  Ffcierllch.  otwas  bewegt 
III.  Maesla  schiieU  , 

IV  Finale : Zlcmlich  schi«n. 

^ intermission 

" Con«rw"for  Violin,  in  E minor.  Op.  64 
I.  Alleero  molto  appassionato 

in’-  AUe^rno  non  troppol  Allesro  molto 

'efrem  zimbalist 

3.  Beethov;e^..^^  ■’Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  T2 

More  than  half  of  last  night’s  l^U- 
harmonlc  concert  at  Carnegie  Hal 
was  given  over  to  the  exploitation  of 
Anton  Bruckner’s  second  symphony 
la  C minor.  Who  can  tell  -why?  'There  is 
supposed  to  be  a great  dispute  about, 
the  music  of  this  Austrian  contem- 
I porary  of  Brahms  and  Wagner;  one 
1 Bide  bolding  that  it  is  the  very  apex 
of  sublimity,  the  other  pooh-poohing 
the  idea  of  any  merit  in  U whatso- 
ever. But  as  far  as  I can  make  out 
( the  favorable  side  Is  composed  exclu- 
' B-.vely  of  a few  orche.stral  conductors. 


! Henry  Hadley  took  over  the  reins  of 
Ithc  Philharmonic  orchestra  in  Car- 
rugie  Hall  Saturday  long  enough  to 
I conduct  his'own  tone  poem,  “Lucifer,’ 

‘ which  the  Philharmonic  tvill  ^lay 
’ again  next  week.  Mr.  Hadley  won  an 
ovation  from  a packed  house.  He  has 
used  as  a poetic  basis  for  his  com- 
position g five  act  tragedy.  “Lucifer, 


Mmeu  Cahier  Pleases 

At  Second  Recital 

Cahier.  contralto,  gave 
Mmc.  Cah^^ 

the  second  of  her  Aeolian 

recitals  Saturday  night  , 

Hall.^  She  sang 

•with  accompaniment  of 

Lachens,  ‘ „nd  harpsichord 

. ^that  during  this  first  group  “no  . 
stated  that  dur  F 

Ce^'caWeS  always  a program  maker 
- «’hfiice  and  unusual  selections,  fp 
f*  ^ ^ach  group  -with  auch  num- 

Tpa^ad^^  -t' 

StonSs  bytrthur  Perleberg  of  Berlin  , 
nnri  a Rlchard  Strauss  group.  1 

Aition  and  her  singing  was  of  a di 
dltlon  character,  based  upon  a I 

oboe-  Conrad  Forsberg,  organ,  and 
Ruhrseitz,  at  the  piano. 

Christmas  Carols  Sung 
By  Mount  Holyoke  Choir 

The  third  annual  concert  of  the 
Tne  , Choir  of  Mount 

9 f'  z rrss 

I — f ” 'ss  Sisfr-uS 

f S*TraSlonH 

son.,  of  th.  o«o.o 

Bcrlbers,  'wer  „ Harvey  Gaul; 


^Mr  Hadley’s  “Lucifer”  is  ndf~H 
novelty— Mr.  Stransky  introduced  U 
here  at  a Philharmonic  concert  m 
1914;  but  it  was  at  least  unfamiliar. 
Mr.  Hadley  has  used  as  its  poetic  basi» 
the  five-act  tragedy,  “Lucifer,”  by  the 
old  Dutch  poet  Joost  van  den  \ ondci 
Vondel  conceived  his  figure  of  Lucifer 
as  a projection  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
whom  Vondel  did  not  love— he  de- 
clared, In  an  introduction  to  the  play, 
that  the  spectacle  of  Lucifer  “stricken 
at  last  by  the  thunderbolt  of  God, 
should  be  viewed  as  “a  sjgnel  example 
to  all  thankless  and  ambitious  persons 
who  audaciously  dare  to  rise  up 

against  the  sacred  powers  and  majes- 
ties and  lawful  authorities.” 

Mr.  Hadley’s  music  is  a tone-picture 
of  the  cosmic  warfare  between  Lucifer 
and  the  angels  of  lig'nt,  ending  with  the 
defeat  of  the  great  disturber  of  the 

Nineteen-year-Old  Pianist,  Born , 
Here,  Plays  Bach  With 
Skill  and  Spirit 

Irvin  Schenkman,  a nineteen-year-old 
pianist  of  New  Market,  N.  J..  who  was 
born  in  New  York  City  and  is  a pupil 
of  Paolo  Gallico,  made  his  recital  debut 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
His  program  was  conservative,  two 
Bach  preludes  and  fugues,  Mendels- 
sohn’s Variations  Serieuses,  Schu- 
mann’s G minor  sonata  and  groups  of 
Brahms  and  Chopin. 

Mr.  Schenkman’s  playing  suggested 
talent,  enough  in  its  present  state  to 
stamp  him  as  an  able  young  musician, 
though  not  unusually  so.  His  playing 
of  Bach  seemed  musicianly,  suggesting 
understanding  of  the  chosen  works. 
The  Mendelssohn  number  gave  an  im- 
pression  of  technical  skill  arid  spirit. 
The  first  movement  of  the  sonata 
seemed  rather  overpedaled,  with  shad- 
ing somewhat  of  the  black  and  white 
type,  earnestly  aiming  at  expressive 
effectiveness  rather  than  achieving  it. 
In  the  Brahms  capriccios  in  the  nexi 
group  the  pedaling  was  not  overdone 
and  the  result  was  a clear  cut,  ver> 
Commendable  performance.  The  asser- 
five  opening  of  the  E flat  rhapsodj 
Was  played  -with  a vigor  producing  s 
slight  hardness  of  tone  at  one  point 
S>ut  with  notable  spirit. 


by 


the  Dutch  poet,  Joost  van  den 
Vondel,  who  had  in  mind  as  his  ov  n 
subject,  the  rebellious  figure  ofOliven 
Cromwell.'  Four,  trumpets  uniquely 
placed  in  the  dress  circle  are  employed 
bv  Mr.  Hadley  to  blow  the  arch  rebel . 

; to  his  native  haunt.s-an  effective  and ; 

. someivhat  artificial  device. 

I The  composition,  itself,  depicting  a.| 
titanic  struggle  .between  Lucifer  anc  | 
the  Angels  of  God.  is  richly  orches-i 
' irated,  and  if  it  occasionally  sounds  a, 
;bit  more  impressive  than  it  actually  i.s: 

; there  are  yet  many  stirring  moments 
!a  climax  of  undeniable  force  and 
1 color,  and  a number  of  intcre-sting 
aspects  -n-hich  require  more  extended 
I comment  than  it  can  receive  here  to- 

' Tile  other  offerings,  conducted  hy  , 
i Mr.  Mengelberg,  included  Beeihoven  .s  ■ 

. -Corioiamis’’  overture,  wliich  is  work- 
I ing  overtime  with  the  Philhai-monic,  ; 
! and  nimsky-Kor.sakoff’s  ever  popular  | 
' ‘-.Scheherazade.”  i 

; Talented  Yo’W Pianixt  Makes  Debut  | 

■ A talented  young  pianist  Trwiii 
Schenkmaiv  a nineteen, year  oW  m«® - 
cian  of  New  Market,  N.  J ® 

debut  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  Satur 


sari:” 

Shepherds  etched, 

Clarence  Dickinson, 

Forest.”  Derbyshire,  t.  ^.''1'^'”®’ 

r-iiristmas”  Dickinson,  tra- 
Joyous  Carol”  David 

Sey  SmUh;"’’Carol  of  tke 
^ildren,”  from 

pjid  the  old  Spanish,  O Bethlehem, 


Tillingha.st.  Adam’s  anthem,  “O  Holj 
Night,”  iiad  a place  of  honor  nam  t e 
end,  and  Mr.  Hammond  himself  tui- 
Iher  enhanced  the  list  with  Ravels 
“Pastorale”  and  other  solos. 

The  choristers  brought  highest  ^ 
to  Dr.  Hammond’s  training.  T - 
spirit  was  delightful  their  voi^  of 
fresh  youthful  quality,  ivere. 
to  the  ear,  .and  their  general  ^^olk 
showed  a finish  in  choral  enseu^^e 
remarkably  good.  The, 
crowded  and  conductor  and  -'/ns®'® 
reaped  a rich  harvest  of  approvab 

The  name  of  the  J’®"''- ot 
did  good  work  at  the  pumo  was  not 

given  on  the  program. 

IHiJ  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 Symphonic  Opens  ^eason 

1 The  Sunday  Symphonic  Society,  con- 
I ducted  by  its  founder, 

opened  Us  third  .season  o c 


“MARTA”  SUNG  AT  MATINEE. 

Mme.  Alda  and  Gigli  In  Flotow’a , 
Opera — “Meisterslnger" 

"Marta”  and  "Meisterslnger”  divided 
a long  day  at  the  Metropolitan  yester- 
day. The  matinee  brought  forward  Mr. 
Gattl’s  twenty-sixth  prod  .iction  In  the 
season’s  repertory,  when  Flotow’s  tune- 
ful opera  was  sung  by  a long-familiar 

'^^Ime.  Alda,  returning  in  the  title  rCle, 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Howard  as  Nancy, 
Gigli  as  Lionel  and  De  Luca  as  Plun- 
kett. Messrs.  Malatesta,  d’ Angelo  and 
Reschiglian  were  others  in  the  ensenfiile, 
and  the  Misses  Flora  Gingolani,  Lavinla 
Puglioll  and  Agnes  Moore  headed  the 
housemaids  at  Richmond  Fair,  Mr.  Papi 
conducted.  , . 

Mr.  Gigli  sang  the  tenor  air  ^ -^P' 
pari,”  to  the  usual  applause  and  with 
the  usual  by-play  of  bows  and  mimic 
handshakes  to  his  more  vociferous  ad- 
mirers, while  the  opera  waited  to  go  on. 

In  Wagner’s  comedy  last  evening,  the 
artists  were  Mmes.  Roeseler  and  Telva, 
Messrs.  Taucher,  Whitehill,  Meader, 
Schuetzendorf  and  Rothier,  and  Mr. 
Bodanzky  conducted. 

Miss  Winetzkaja  in  Song  Recital. 

Miss  Maria  -Winetzkaja  gave  a song 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
terrtbon.,  Her  program  included  Sgam- 
bati’s  "Separazlone,"  Spanish  and  Rus- 
sian airs,  a^^roup  of  German  lieder,  a 
number  of  Russian  songs,  and  others 
by  Mana  Zucca,  Deems  Taylor,  Rhea 
Silberta  and  A.  TV.  Binder. 

Miss  Winetzkaja  revealed  moderate 
talents,  sufficient  to  render  her  pro- 


gram  agreeable.  Her  voice  was  w-oll 
' placed,  consistently  developed  in  ail 
registers  and  she- sang  with  an  intelli- 
gent conception  of  her  subjects.  But 
she  did  not  demonstrate  any  great 
gifts  of  imagination  or  any  maikeJ 
appreciation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
her  offerings.  Some  of  her  songs  -were 
quite  beyond  her  vocal  capacities  anJ  u 
she  was  not  equal  to  many  of  the  J . 
mbre  serious  demands  of  her  arL 

i ter  Broadwav  and  Sixty-second  sireeR 
where  it  had  migrated  from  the  finaller 
■ quarters  of  the  Criterion.  The  p?o- 
I gram,  Bach’s  Air  on  the  G string, 

' thoven’s  First  Symphony  and 
' kov.sky’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet,"  wa.s  very' 
well  p'laved  bv  the  niusieians  who 
. nraii- seWice;  free  . and  entnusiasticall 

' Zuro.  who  thanked  Walter  HaM 

den  for  his  donation  »f  th.  tlWiSta 

o *4  n An  tri&t-  thf 


pManils  of  Music  Repeat 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Mu.sic  was  sulhcii  ntly  well 
pleased  with  its  venture  in  producing  Arthur  Honegger’s 
‘’Le  Roi  David”  to  repeat  the  w’ork  yesterday  afternoon.  A 
disquieting  rumor  is  abroad  that  modernist  music  is  becom- 
ing fashionable,  by  which  is  meant  that  it  is  gaining  the  favor 
of  smart  societ}^  Whether  this  is  an  unmixed  blessing  can 
be  determined  only  in  the  course  of  time.  But  experience 
teaciies  us  that  whether  it  be  pingpong,  cubist  painting,  vers 
libre,  treasure  hunting  or  the  Charleston,  all  amusements 
slowly  pass  out  of  the  favor  of  society  except  bridge. 

A typical  Friends  of  Music  audience  ,< 
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contains  every  on^  of  the  elements 
that  flow  to  the  ineltinp  pot  of  appro 
elation.  Testerday  "one  saw  all  Xcw 
Tork,  from  famous  Wall  Street  ama- 
teurs of  arts  and  letters  to  profc"- 
sional  slnprer.s  and  in.structor.s  in  the 
technic  of  composition.  Some  had 
heard  Honegger's  vividly  contempo- 
I'aneous  oratorio  before  and  to  some 
jlt  was  new.  Some  hastened  away  af- 
^;er  part  .1,  thereby  nils.sir.g  the  most 
jidmirable  pages  of  the  work. 

To  bring  one’s  seif  into  a receptive 
attitude  toward  this  new  thing  one' 
must  void  the  mind  of  all  conception.s 
pf  oratorio  founded"  on  the  creations 
„of  the  old  masters.  Except  in  a few 
‘ scattered  bits,  it  is  all  foreign  to  ora- 
torio as  we  have  understood  it.  and 
.Honegger  him.self  has  written  noth- 
ing else  that  marches  beside  this. 
’’I’here  is  a friendly  remembrance  of 
1‘urcoll  in  one  place,  or  is  it  Bach's 
adaptation  of  Purcell’s  medium''  Did 
Bach  know  anything  about  Purcell’s 
trumpet  aria.s?  Did  Honegger  know 
them?  What  matters  it?  The  flavor 
of  a sudden  and  refreshing  antiquity 
is  thus  injected  into  the  score  in  the 
instrumental  postlude  of  the  short 
ehoru.s  "All  Praise  to  Him."  It  is  de- 
lightful and  it  adds  zest  to  the  march 
and  the  song  of  victory. 

The  greater  pages  of  the  compo.si- 
tlon  are  those  bearing  the  dance  be- 
fore the  ark  and  the  dramatic  finale.  | 
For  the  most  part  this  is  music  brist- 
ling with  the  familiar  devices  of  the 
modernists.  The  gentle  art  of  play- 
ing in  two  keys  at  once,  lately  illus- 
trated at  the  piano  with  charming 
. bumor  and  illumining  cleverness  by: 
Walter  Damrosch,  is  here  practiced  ' 
by  one  of  its  mastcr.s.  But  while  one 
feels  that  the  might  of  the  minor  sec- 
ond Is  radiantly  and  opulently  dis- 
played, one  confesses  that  it  is  not 
all  merely  that.  Mr.  Honegger  in  this 
composition  is  authoritative  and  con- 
vincing In  bis  employment  of  dis- 
sonance. He  instruments  it  at  times 
so  that  it  ife  sweet  upon  the  ear  and 
for  the  most  part  he  exhibits  a nice  • 
i sen^e  of  appropriateness. 

Doubtless  some  will  question  the 
propriety  of  his  Philistine  march,  but 
surely  these  were  lewd  and  captious 
persons  fairly  to  be  characterized  by 
the  vulgarity  of  jazz  portamenti  for 
trombones  and  tuba.  It  is  undeniable 
that  in  some  other  places  there  is  a 
genuinely  fine  quality  in  Honeggers 
music,  and  that  it  generally  comports 
well  with  the  narrative  delivered  in 
plain  speech  and  communicated  to  the 
audience  yesterday  by  M.  Leon  Rothier 
with  an  elocutionary  art  of  supreme 
excellence. 

On  the  whole,  a second  hearing  of 
the  oratorio  confirmed  the  Impressions 
made  by  the  flr.st.  There  may  in- 
deed be  nothing  epoch  making  about  it 
and  perhaps  the  French  were  unduly 
; moved ; but  it  is  a brave  and  spirited 
gesture  in  a novel  manner  and  it  re- 
■veals  the  temperament  of^nn  ardent 
' and  independent  writer,  "iouth,  con- 
fident and  aggressive,  stalks  unhesitat- 
: ing  through  its  measures  and  the 
shadow  of  an  artistic  maturity  falls 
: close  to  some  passages. 

( The  performance  was  a replica  of  Its 
■ predecessor.  Queena  Mario,  soprano  i 
i Marion  Telva,  contralto,  and  Armand 
; Tokatyan,  tenor,  were  the  soloists.  As 
' he  did  before,  the  latter  again  reached 
the  highest  level.  The  chorus,  trained 
by  Stephen  Townsend,  sang  very  well, 
and  the  opera  scarred  veterans  of  the 
Metropolitan  orchestra  ably  disposed 
of  the  Instrumental  portion.  Mr.  Bo- 
danjiky,  .high  priest  of  all  friends  of 
I music  rites,  conducted  admirably. 


[Tt.ommittee  Is  f ormed 

To  Aid  Jean  Sibelius 


Prominent  Men  and  Women  in 
Group  to  Raise  Fund^  for 
Noted  Finnish  Composer 

A committee  to  raise  a fund  to  re- 
lieve the  material  needs  of  Jean  Sibe- 
lius, the  great  Finnish  composer,  was 
formed  at  Kurt  Schindler’s  home  last 
Friday,  and  appeals  to  musicians  and 
those  interested  in  music  to  subscribe 
to  a work  not  so  much  philanthropic 
as  an  earnest  endeavor  to  further  the  J 
cause  of  creative  music.  The  Finnish 
government,  through  the  offices  of  the 
Finnish  Consul  General  here,  Karl 
Altio,  has  been  officially  notified  of  this 
movement. 

The  commmittee  of  the  Sibelius  fund 
includes  Mr.  Altio,  honorary  chairman; 
Mr.  Schindler,  chairman;  Wilhelm 
Bachaus,  Mrs.  Linzee  Blagden,  Sam 
Bottenheim,  Artur  Bodanzky,  Alfredo 
Casella,  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Walter 
Damrosch,  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  Ruth 
Draper,  Mrs.  Newbold  LeRoy  Edgar, 
Mrs.  Reginald  Fincke,  Eugene  Goossens, 
Katherine  Ruth  Heyman,  Franz  Knei- 
sel,  Ellin  Mackay,  Willem  Mengelberg, 
Leopold  Stokowski,  Joseph  Szigeti, 
Frederick  T.  Steinway,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Woods,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  William  B. 
Murray  and  William  H.  Hamilton, 

Checks  should  be  made  to  the  order 
of  the  Sibelius  fund,  William  H.  Ham- 
ilton, treasurer,  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth 
Street. 

Maria  Winetzkaja  Heard  in 
Aeolian  Hall  Recital 

Maria  Winetzkaja,  a Russian  singer, 
gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  capably  assisted  by  May 
Fine  at  the  piano.  Beginning  with  an 
interesting  group  of  varied  folksongs, 
she  proceeded  to  lieder  of  Schubert, 
Hugo  Wolf  and  Brahms,  followed  by  an 
entirely  Russian  group,  sung  in  the 
original  tongue  and  in  which  she  was 
obviously  most  at  home.  Her  last  num- 
bers were  in  English  by  contemporary 
composers. 

Mme.  Winetzkaja’s  voice  is  a clear 
mezzo  of  pleasing  roundness  and  ample 
volume.  Her  legato,  especially  in  the 
headtones,  is  particularly  fine,  al- 
though some  lower  notes  show  a ten- 
dency toward  constriction.  However, 
lit  is  only  when  the  music  demands 
lightness  and  flexibility  that  her  tech- 
nique becomes  diffused  and  inadequate. 
Songs  like  Schubert’s  “Der  Linden- 
baum”  or  the  modern  Greek  song  f 
iKarganoff,  which  she  had  to  repeat, 
revealed  her  fullest  powers  and  were 
'an  artistic  delight.  Her  interpretations 
were  consistently  intelligent,  and  the 
sympathetic  mood  in  which  she  ap- 
I proached  the  works  of  her  country- 
men was  refreshing  and  stimulating. 
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His  own  emnpositloii  In  t!i< 
was  .six  ex‘  vrpta  from  the  balh-.t 
of  nerrotte,”  a pantomime,  wri 
some  ten  years  ago.  and  whlb 
I'cre  hiul  been  performed  In  Europe 
In  Us  original  setting  with  the  com- 
poser’.s  wife  creating  the  chief  ii.'irt. 
And  hero  it  m;iy  be  .stated  that  this 
composer  gels  frequent  hearings  In 
Europe  against  few  In  this  country, 
and  now  following  his  approaching  re- 
turn to  that  land  a week's  fo.stlv.sl  of 
his  works  is  to  be  held  in  Berlin.  "I  es- 
terday’s  “Pierrette"  mu.sic  was  fasci- 
natingly conceived  and  beautifully 
written,  ami  It  Is  amazing  that  It  had 
not  been  hoard  here  before.  The  e.x- 
cerpts  played  were  "Pierrette’s  Love 
I-Kament,"  "Processional  \\’altz,"  "Merry 
Funeral  March,”  "Wedding  Waltz, 
“Menuett,”  "Dance  of  the  Crazeil  Pier- 
rette.” This  last  dance  seemed  to  be 
a brilliant  travesty  on  modern  com- 
posers of  the  Richard  Strauss  Ilk.  The 
program  began  with  Dvorak’s  Incon- 
sequential ’’Othello’’  overture,  which 
the  orchestra  played  well,  and  Included 
also  Volkmann’s  "Serenade  for  Strings 
In  F,  No.  2.”  After  the  piano  con- 
certo a large  laurel  wreath  bearing 
the  inscription  "Master  conductor, 
master  composer,  , master  pianist,” 
from  Chickering  A Sons,  w'as  given  i 
Mr.  Dohnanyi.  1 
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Appears  as  Leader, 
Composer  and  Piano  Soloist 


Ernest  von  Dohnanyi,  closing  his 
term  a-s  conductor  of  'the  State  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  with  two  concerts 
this  -week,  gave  the  fir.st  and.  inci- 
dentally, the  State's  only  Sunday  con- 
cert tlius  far  this  sea.son,  in  Carnegie 
Hajl  yesterday,  when  he  appeared 
siihultaneously  as  loader,  composer 
and  piano  soloist.  As  distinguished, 
perhaps,  in  all  three  fields  alike,  he 
had  not  been  Iieard  as  orchestral  solo- 
ist before  this  -season.  . He  played 
Beethoven’s  G major,  concerto.  N*.  4. 
directing  his  orchestra  from  the  piano 
in  an  admirable  accompaniment.  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  lovely  concerto  has 
ever  received  a more  beautiful  per- 
formance here  than  Mr.  Dohanyi's  of 
yesterday.  All  the  rare  poetic  and 
lovely  beauty  of  the  score  he  brought 
to  the.  surface  by  means  of  a finely 


Sunday  Symphonic  Society 
In  Noonday  Free  Concert 


The  Sunday  Symphonic  Society, 
Josiali  Zuro,  founder  and  conductor, 
opened  its  third  sea.son  of  Sunday 
bi-monthly  noonday  free  concerts  yes- . 
terday  at  the  Hampden  Theater.  Hav- 
ing outgrown  their  former  smaller 
quarters  • at  the  Criterion.  Walter 
Hampden  has  generou.sly  donated  his 
larger  theater  to  the  society  in  or  iev 
that  the  many  hundreds  turned  away 
froi^  the  concerts  during  last  season 
may  now  be  accommodated.  The  or- 
chestra of  eighty-five  players,  al.so 
tlie  outside  soloists  and  speakers  usu- 
ally heard  at  these  concerts,  give  their 
services  free.  Two  changes  at  desks 
were  noted  in  the  orchestra,  Leon 
Trebaez  has  moved  up  from  second 
to  first  concertmaster  and  Emil 
Barsody,  who  "was  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  is  tl^  new 
1 .solo  cellist. 

Walter  Damrosch  Conducts 
‘Gala  Wagner  Program’ 


Neighborhood  Music  School 
Dedicates  New  Auditorium 

Unijer  the  patronage  of  an  auxillarv 
board  con.slstlng  of  no  less  fiimour 
artists  than  Me.s.srs.  Harold  Bauer. 
I’ablo  Ca'^al-s,  Henr>"  H<-id1y.  Erltz 
Krelsler,  Felix  Salmond.  Ernest  Schell- 
Ing  and  Louis  SvecenskI,  the  Xeinh- 
borhood  Music  .‘'Chool.  238  East  105th 
jstreet,  gave  a convert  yesterday  after- 
moon  to  dedicate  the  new  audliorliim 
1 which  a. few  friends  have  presented  to 
tthe  Institqtiorf.  Many  of  the  si'hopi'- 
'i2G0  students  and  others  interested  in 
the  .school  attended  the  concert,  hear- 
ing an  elaborate  program  of  ■ tandard 
composition.?  which  in  their  perform- 
ance called  for  full  orche.stra  or  again 
for  t'arious  instrumental  soloists.  The 
work  of  the  students  as  a whole  piade 
an  admirable  Impression,  sliowing  good 
technical  training  Ijackcd  by  genuin- 
musical  appreciation.  One  little  violin- 
ist, &y  name  Jules  Seldman  and  inipil 
of  Hugo  Kortsc.halk,  shone  as  oulte  a 
'musical  star  in  his  pl.-iying  of  Hulxiy’'- 
"Ilungarian  Poem."  The  .school  board 
.lof  tru.stees  includes  Mr.s.  Donn  Barber, 
'president;  Mrs.  Benson  Flagg,  lere- 
tary;  Mr.s.  Janet  D.  Schenck.  diicci"i"; 
Mr.s.  .Andre  do  Coppet.  AIis-»  Gertrude 
Freeman,  Mrs.  Otto  II.  Kahn.  Mi 
Martha  Schirmor  and  inauv  others. 


Walter  Damrosch  conducted  a "gala 
Wagner  program"  at  the  concert  yes- 
terday by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Mecca  Temple.  lie  was 
assisted  by  a chorus  of  300  Brooklyn 
singers,  representing  the  Brooklyn 
Morning  Choral  Club,  conductor  Her- 
bert S.  Sammond ; the  Brooklyn  Apollo 
Club,  conductor  Dr.  John  Hyatt  Brew- 
er. and  the  University  Glee  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  conductor  E.  .1.  A.  Zeiner. 
The  solo  singers  were  Della  Baker,  so- 
frano;  Kathryn  Aleisie,  contralto; 
Ernest  Davis,  tenor,  and  Frederic 
Baer,  barytone.  Six  excerpts  from 
"Rienzi,”  including  the  overture  and 
"Battle  Hymn."  formed  the  first  part 
of  the  program  and  the  entire  "Temple 
Scene,"  act  1 from  “Parsifal,"  the  sec- 
ond part.  The  program  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  large  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Damrosch  is  a leading 
Wagner  authority,  so  Uiere  is  nothing 
to  be  said  about  his  management  of 
the  socres.  Soloists,  choruses  and 
orchestra  cooperated  -well  in  their 
sympathy  with  the  splendid  music 
they  gave  under  their  leader’s  baton 
and  the  results  ranged  from  those 
very  impressive  to  others  quite  thrill- 
ing in  effect. 


Strauss  s lOOtH  Birthday  Observed 

The  hundredth  birthday  of  Johann  ; 
Strauss  was  observed  in  last  night’s  ! 
; opera  concert  at  the  -Metropolitan.  1 
'The  numbers  given  ip  hohor  of  the  j 
great  Vienese  waltz  king  were  the" 
overture  to  "Die  Fledermau-V  the  j 
"Roses  From  the  South"  waltz.  "I>er 
Zigeunerbaron’’  gi-psy  song,  sung  l>y ' 
Aliss  Dalossy,  the  waltz  song,  "S'oice.s 
of  Spring,"  sung  in-  .Mi.s.s  Mar 
"Der  Zigeunerbaron.”  entr’acte  and 
trio,  Mine.s.  Dalossy.  Toiva  and  .Mr. 
Meader,  and  "The  Blue  Danulie 
Waltz.”  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
[gram  consisted  of  AVagner  e.xcerpts 


By  KICH.ARD  ALDRICH. 


Philharmonic  Gives  All  Beethov«n. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  gave 
an  all  Beethoven  program  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se  yesterday 
afternoon,  with  Ossip  Gabrilowltsch 
p.3.yinff  the  ‘‘JDrnperor"  concert.  The 
other  offerings  were  the  "Corlolanus" 
'overture,  and  the  fifth  symphony. 
Naturally  there  is  not  much  fresh 
comment  to  bestow  upon  these  well 
establi.shed  favorites,  most  of  which' 


The  State  Symphony, 

It  Is  near  the  end  of  Ernst  von 
Dohnanyl’s  term  as  conductor  of  the 
State  Symphony  Orchestra.  Tlie  con- 
cert of  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  and  the  one  to  be  given  there  to- 
morrow evening  are  the  last  he  Is  to 
ponduct.  The  orchestra  has  made  great 
strides  under  his  direction  in  the  matters 
of  routine,  finish,  precision  and  style. 
There  Is  still  something— a good  deal— to 
be  done  In  the  Improvement  of  Us  tone. 
It  has  been  a hard  task  for  Mr.  Doh- 
nanyi, perhaps  also  an  Interesting  one; 

been  all  the  harder  l^cause 
of  the  limited  number  of  rehearsals 
possible  In  the  circumstances  In  which 
the  .Qi-chestra  Is  placed. 

There  still  remains  the  question  of  how 
! urgent  a public  demand  exists  In  New 
York  for  a third  symphony  orchestra 
of  large  dimensions  and  high  ambitions, 
the  looks  of  the  house  yesterday  did 
not  seem  to  suggest  great  urgency  on 
the  part  of  music  lovers.  Yet  there  are 
many  people  who  do  not  go  to  orchestral 
concerts  In  this  city  and  the  number  of 
them  is  steadily  Increasing  every  year. 

A great  many  of  them  are  music  lovers. 
I^rhaps  when  the  State  Symphony  Or- 
chestra makes  further  Improvement,  and 
the  fact  becomes  definitely  and  widely 
known,  there  will  be  such  an  accession 
to  the  number  of  listeners  as  the  per- 
formance yesterday  afternoon  really 
seemed  to  deserve. 

® "Sunday  afternoon’'  program : 
a light  one.  with  no  symphony.  It  of- 
fered a remarkable  feature  In  that  Mr 
Dohnanyi  appeared  In  It  at  the  same 
time  as  conductor  and  pianist.  He 
played  ^ethoven’s  fourth  pianoforte 
concerto  in  G and  directed  the  orchestr.a 
irom  nis  seat  at  the  Instrument  so  far 
as  hts  preoccupation  with  the  piano- 

whit  a 

what  doubtful  experiment.  Von  BOIow 
Meinlngcn  orche^ 
tra  that  was,  in  those  days  the  lam 
word  in  technical  perfection;  and.  of 


course,  lessor  men  have  clone  it  -since. 
But  most  pl.nnists  have  enough  to  do  In 
■ achieving  Beethoven's  music,  and  most 
conductors  enough  in  securing  a fine  en- 
.«emble  from  even  a highly  trained  or- 
chc'tra  with  Innumerable  rehearsals. 

What  Mr.  Dohnanyl  and  his  men  did 
in  this  performance  was  really  re- 
markable. It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
his  playing  of  the  composition  was  a 
finely  poetical,  deeply  felt  and  scien- 
tific^ly  clear  realization  of  this  most 
poetical  of  all  Beethoven’s  concertos,  ex- 
quisitely and  delicately  proportioned. 
■The  orchestral  part  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, excellent,  and  especially  so 
in  its  rhythmical  quality,  which,  under 
those  circumstances,  might  have  failed. 
The  concerto  is  all  too  seldom  heard  in 
these  days — pianists  prefer  the  more 
brilliant  one  in  E flat  and  play  it.  as 
they  do  everj'thing  they  prefer  as  more 
brilliant,  almost  to  death.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  relegate  the  G ma.ior  concerto 
to  the  curiosity  shop  with  the  one  in  C 
minor  and  its  predecessors  as  an  "early 
work."  It  belongs  to  Beethoven’s  ripest 
period  and  contains  some  of  his  warmest 
and  most  heartfelt  inspiration ; and  the 
suggestion  of  the  little  emotional  drama 
in  the  slow  movement,  the  conflict  and 
the  final  triumph  of  the  still,  small 
voice  of  good,  is.  for  all  its  simplicity, 
one  of  the  most  touching  of  Beethoven's 
conceptions. 

Mr.  Dohnanyl  was.  deservedly  much  ap- 
plauded at  the  end  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  performances  the  work  has 
had  in  recent  years— though  to  be  sure 
they  have  not  been  many— and  finally 
played  as  an  encore  a tender  little  piece 
by  Beethoven  called  "An  Elise.” 

The  concert  opened  with  Dvorak’s 
overture,  "Otello” ; a member  of  that 
singularly  assorted  trilogj'.  "Carnaval,” 
"In  der  Natur"  and  ’’Otello,"  to  which 
he  has  given  a certain  connection  by 
the  use  of  a certain  theme  through  all 
three ; though  any  other  connection, 
poetical  or  musical,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  "Otello"  is  not  the  most  success- 
ful one  of  the  three  overtures ; and, 
though  it  was  played  with  much  en- 
ergy, it  failed  to  make  an  impression 
commensurate  with  its  vehemence. 

Later  came  the  serenade  for  strings  in' 
F by  Mr.  Dohnanyi’s  countryman,  Rob- 
ert Volkmann,  whose  music,  once  popu-i 
lar,  has  so  nearly  disappeared  in  these 
days  beneath  the  musical  horizon.  It  isj 
in  four  not  very  significant  movements. 
The  w'altz,  w'hich  is  the  third,  is  naively 
pretty,  and  thirty  years  ago  or  more 
made  frequent  appearances  on  the  pro- 
grams of  Sunday  night  popular  con- 
certs. The  last  movement,  a march,  haas 
a brief  snatch  of  tune  that  might  be 
from  a Southern  ditty  by  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  But  on  the  whole  the  serenade 
seemed  hardly  worth  resurrecting,  even 
for  a Sunday  afternoon  concert. 

The  program  closed  with  six  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Dohnanyi’s  ballet,  "Vert  of 
Pierrette.’’  ’These  are  light  and  gay  in 
I mood,  except  for  the  heavy-hearted 
I "Pierette’s  Love  Lament"  at  the  be- 
! ginning  and  the  excited  “Dance  of  the 
I Crazed  Pierette"  at  the  end.  But  the 
heavy-heartedness  is  not  so  very  heavy, 

I and  the  excitement  not  so  very  wild, 

: nor  is  the  “Merry  Funeral  March"  so 
very  merry,  nor  the  “Wedding  Waltz’’ 
so  very  seductive  in  its  Straussian 
rhythms.  Such  music,  destined,  no 
doubt,  for  the  stage,  necessarily  loses 
much,  or  at  least  something,  of  its  value 
when  transferred  to  the  concert  plat- 
form. As  so  heard  yesterday  it  . seemed 
light  music  of  not  quite  distinction 
enough  to  make  its  weight  on  a sup- 
posedly symphonic  program. 

Mr.  Dohnanyl  was  much  applauded 
throughout.  He  tried  to  make  the  or- 
chestra share  the  applause  with  him 
after  the  concerts,  but,  with  a sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  it  refused  to. 


R.  STRAUSS  AS  DIRECTOR. 

Composer  to  Conduct  the  Viennese 
V^''  Opera  for  a Month. 

’ : . ■ it.  i??."),  hy  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
By  ’.Vlreles.s  to  Tub  Neiv  York  Times. 
Itl.VXA.  Dec.  21.— Richard  Strauss 
r ill  direct  the  orchestra  at  the  Viennese 
Op' I a foi-  a month,  beginning  in  the  i 
mid'lle  of  January,  as  a guest  of  the  ^ 
management.  It  wa.s  announced  today. 
It  i.c  planned  during  the  period  to  have  [ 
*'•  f'trau,s<  festival  week,  the  compo.ser ' 
to  direct  his  most  famous  works,  Mr.  j 
.Strau.ss  recently  returned  to  Vienna  an'l 
i.s  moving  into  a new  home,  land  for  | 
I which  was  given  to  him  by  the  State.  . 


Young  American  Barytone 
In  His  Debut  Recital 


Jeritza  Wins  Plaudits  in  New  Role,  Happily 
Displaying  Her  Talents  at  Metropolitan. 

‘Lzr  — 

/ By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

It  was  not  quite  the  night  before  the  Christmas  nor  was 
the  house  either  silent  or  empty.  The  house  was  the  Metro- 
politan, the  opera  was  “The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna”  and  there 
was  much  vociferation  on  and  off  stage.  The  introduction  of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  hazardous  work  into  the  repertory  of  the  local 
theater,  which  was  shocked  hr  “Salome,”  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  suciessful  ventures  into  the  realm 
of  the  has  been.  ' 

'Slndlng  were  the  writers  of  the  first 
group,  followed  by  the  monologue  “Le 
Songe,’’  and  air  from  Gluck's  opera, 
"Iphigenle  En  Taurlde,"  the  third 
group  was  composed  of  songs  by 
Milhaud.  Georges,  Chausson,  De  Falla 
and  Duparc  and  then  three  closing 
lleder,  by  Hugo  Wolf  and  two  by 
George  Schumann  — his  ''Maedchen 
Lied,’’  No.  6 and  No.  7,  which  were  an- 
nounced as  new  here. 

Mme.  Greenfield’s  singing  gave  much 
pleasure  evldentally  to  a friendly  audi- 
ence. Her  charm  and  ease  of  stage 
bearing  were  in  her  favor  and  her 
general  delivery  had  the  Interest 
aroused  by  a musical  personality.  She 
Is  evldentally  a hard  working,  serious 
artist,  not  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are.  She  has  Improved  her  meth- 
ods in  some  respects  since  she  was 
heard  here,  gaining  always  a surer 
and  firmer  knowledge  of  the  songs 
she  interprets.  Her  natural  voice  is 
a mezzo  and  evldentally  of  far  bet- 
ter quality  in  the  lower  reaches  than 
in  the  upper,  where  shrillness  of  lone 
too  frequently  prevails.  She  has  emo- 
tional power,  clear  enunciation  and  in- 
telligence in  her  favor.  In  Milhaud’s 
"Chant  de  Nourrlce”  she  gave  genuine 
pleasure.  The  song  lay  within  her 
best  range,  and  any  lack  of  coloring 
was  largely  obviated  by  beautiful 
French  diction  and  understanding  of 
word.  Walter  Golde  at  the  piano  gave 
excellent  aid  to  the  singer. 


A new  singer  of  importance  arose 
over  the  musical  horizon  in  Fifty- 
seventh  street  yestqrday  afternoon, 
when  Kenyon  Congdon,  young  Amer- 
ican barytone,  gave  his  debut  recital 
In  New  T'irk  at  Steinway  Hal!,  with 
a large  audience  in  attendance.  It 
was  in  his  group  of  difficult  ain  at 
the  start  that  he  was  able  to  show 
at  once  what  he  could  do.  A little 
nervous  perhaps,  he  had  his  voice 
for  the  most  part  under  good  control 
and  his  fine  command  of  style  and 
diction  were  e.erywhero  apparent 


At  any  rate,  the  work  provides  Mme. 
Jeritza  with  a new  role  in  which  her 
talents  are  happily  displayed.  It  is 
not  perhaps  possible  for  all  to  discern 
such  tran.scendent  heights  of  dramatic 
insipration  in  her  impersonation  as 
•ome  have  perceived,  but  not  all  who 
enter  a theater  have  the  priceless  gift 
of  vision.  To  the  hardened  observer  of 
lyric  drama  it  continues  to  appear  that 
Mme.  Jeritza  is  more  ingenious  than 
inspired. 

That  she  brings  to  the  role  of  Mal- 
lieJa  well  planned  methods  is  clear 
and  that  she  sings  most  of  the  music 
as  well  as  it  needs  to  be  sung  is  cer- 
tain. Who  can  remember  anything  of 
brilliant  lyrite  flame  in  the  part?  What 
does  Malliela  sing  that  haunts  the 
memory?  This  is  chiefiy  an  acting 
role.  And  Mme.  Jeritza’s  glory  in  it 
is  her  picturesque  quality.  She  is 
vivid  to  the  eye  and  flashes  about  the 
stage  like  a fitful  spirit  of  evil.  There 
are  moments  when  the  veteran  ob- 
server can  believe  the  probability  that 
the  Martinelli  Gemtaro  would  commit 
an  unspeakable  sacrilege  to  gain  the 
favor  of  the  Jeritza  Malliela. 

One  wishes  that  Mr.  Danise  were 
more  of  a sport.  Of  course  Raffaelo 
was  not  a bootlegger.  They  never  had 
them  in  Italy.  But  he  makes  one 
think  of  that  kind  of  bad  man.  Any- 
how the  performance  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  avid  public  of  last  eve- 
ning seemed  satisfying.  There  was 
much  applause.  There  ^were  no 
changes  in  the  cast.  The  handling  of 
the  groups  in  the  first  and  third  acts 
again  reflected  great  Credit  on  Mr.  von 
Wymetal.  It  is  a pity  that  an  opera 
stage  manager  has  not  more  control 
of  the  actions  of  principals.  Some 
things  might  be  improved.  The  calm 
Italian  hand  of  Mr.  Papi  held  the  con- 
ductor’s baton.  Musically  the  per- 
formance was  smooth. 


Long  a pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  ms 
singing  did  honor  to  his  late  dis- 
tinguished master. 

The  airs  were  by  Handel  Paleoniere, 
with  operatic  excerpts  from  Mczart’jj 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  Verdfis  ‘’Balia 
in  Maschera."  Mr.  Oongdon  sang 
further  a group  of  songs  hy  Dvorak 
and  standard  Russians,  in  French;! 
a group  by  Widor,  Faure  and  Duparc, 
and,  in  closing,  English  and  Ameri- 
can songs,  including  Edward  Morris’g 
"The , Wandering  Jew.”  His  voice  is 
a barytone  of  power,  and,  while  he 
already  uses  it  with  much  skill,  his', 
extent  tof  tonal  finesse  did  not  seem 
to  be  complete  -at  all  times.  In  the, 
French  lyrics  his  excellent  enuncia- 
tion was  again  noteworthy.  His  gen- 
eral delivery  was,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  and  contained  not  only  fine 
ulnderstandlng  of  text  but  a good 
supply  of  dramatic  intelligence. 

He  seemed  to  be  not  only  a gifted 
singer  of  songs  but  one  possessing 
unmistakable  talent  for  operatic  iin- 
terpretation.  In  the  latter  field  he 
has  already  been  engaged  for  next 
season  at  the  opera  house  in  Nice. 
Miss  Genevieve  Fitot  played  the  pia(no 
accompaniments  in  a spirited  manner, 
and,  to  her  credit,  without  the  aid 
of  printed  notes.  The  singer 'had  suc- 
cess with  his  auditors,  who  were  of 
discrmlnatJng  type. 


j tent  i^  the  ’’Cli^'cbhne^Tiut  he  wasi  ' 
! impressive  in  the  intelligent  dignity 
of  his  reading.  He  was  admirably 
confident  and  beautifully  accurate;’ 
and  his  sense  of  rhythm,  here  and 
elsewhere,  was  faultless. 

He  rarely  attained  any  scintillating 
brilliance  of  tone  in  the  technical 
heights  of  his  show  pieces,  but  he 
scaled  those  heights  with  admirable 
ease.  His  harmonies  were  bell  like  and 
translucent,  and  his  phrasing  fine)-, 
polished.  Emil  Friedberger,  a good 
pianist,  was  not  the  most  adaptable 
accompanist,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Mr.  Peuermann  led  him 
an  exceedingly  difficult  chase  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  program. 

Mme.  Mauret  Appears 

Subscription  Dance 

Artist  Gives  Classical  Program  j 
With  Pianist  and  Soprano 


Herr  Feuermann,  Au3ir»t». 
Violinist,  Makes  Debut 


Mme.  Greenfield  Pleases 
A Friendly  Audience 

Mme.  Flora  Greenfield,  a young 
New  York  soprano,  who  was  first 
heard  here  two  seasons  ago,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening  in  Town  Hall. 
Twelve  composers  furnished  song.i  for 
her  program,  either  German  or 
French,  and  excellent  variety  was 
shown  in  the  songs  they  gave.  Erich 
■Wolff  Loewe,  Mahler,  Strauss  and 


Sometimes  it  rains  pianists  ant 
rometimes  it  pours  violinists,  but 
there  is  always  the  deluge.  Occa- 
■sionally  there  are  a few  rainbows  to 
brighten  the  vista  and  the  violinists 
have  supplied  two  fairly  bright  ones 
in  the  last  week.  One  of  them  was 
young  Mr.  Szigeti  from  Hungary,  and 
the  latest  is  a political  neighbor,  Herr' 
Sigimund  Feuermann  from  Austria, 
who  made  his  American  debut  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night. 

Mr.  Feuermann  chose  to  impress 
the  new  world  w.th  Respighi’s  B mi- 
nor sonata,  the  Bach  “Chaconne”  for 
violin  alone,  and  a number  of  concert 
pieces  by  Tschalkowsky.  Schubert, 
Mozart,  Kreisler  and  others,  includ- 
ing Paganini’s  seldom  played  ’’Myj 
Country”  and  Sarasate’s  "Carmen” 
fantasy. 

A graph  of  Mr.  Feuermann’s  artistic 
achievements  last  night  would  com- 
mence upon  a fairly  high  level  of  ac- 
complishment and  sweep  upward  to  a 
small  blaze  of  glory.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  w'atch  the  varying  phases  of 
this  violinist’s  wide  range  of  mood  and 
interpretation.  There  were  a few 
mor.sels  for  the  carpers,  of  course,  but 
mo.st  of  the  happenings  served  to  re- 
veal an  accomplished  artist,  a sound 
musician  with  a welcome  sobriety  in 
taste  and  a breadth  of  style  equally 
impressive  in  Bach’s  "Chaconne”  and 
fiarasate’s  fantasy. 

There  are  graceful  lindens  and 
sturdy  oaks  in  the  world’s  forest  of 
violinist  and  Mr.  Peuermann  has 
all  of  the  characteristic.s  of  the  latter 
species.  He  played  with  great  firm- 
ness, depth  of  tone  and  a biting  bow 
arm  that  occasionally  snarled  too 
much  on  the  strings.  In  Respighl’.'= 
sonata,  curiously  enough,  he  played 
with  a honeyed  tone  that  too  often 
cloyed,  but  these  were  the  only  traces 
of  undue  sweetness  and  sentimentality 
in  his  work.  The  rest  of  has  per-( 
formance  deserved  much  praise.  It 
did  nofahvays  appear  as  if  Mr.  Feuer- 
mann employed  his  powers  of  emo- 
tional penetration  to  their  greatest  ex- 


as  Assistants 

Virginie  Mauret,  a dancer 
appeared  with  the  New  'Vork  Symphony,  ■ 
gave  the  first  of  two  holiday  subscrip- j 
tion  matinees  yesterday  at  the  Fifty-  , 
second  Street  'Theater,  with  a chrono-  ' 
logically  arranged  program  i f music 
by  Romposers  ranging  from  Bach  to 
Brahms  and  played  by  Gregoire  Alex-  i 
andresco,  Roumanian  pianist.  Sara  ' 
Setti,  soprano,  also  made  two  appear-  ; 
ances.  j 

Mme.  Mauret,  who  prefaced  her  ap- 
pearance with  short  explanatory  >-e-  , 
marks,  began  with  a Bach  sarabanda,  a I 
Mozart  gavotte  and  the  Beethoven  min-  - 
uet,  playing  both  partners  during  its 
course — this  accomplished  with  very  ^ 
little  time  offstage  for  a quick  change 
and  no  halting  of  the  music.  A Schu-  | 
maun  number  and  a Chopin  mazurka 
formed  the  next  group.  'The  last  v.v.) 
brought  dances  by  Johann  Strauss,  Rii-  i 
binstein  and  Brahms.^  Mr.  Alexan-  1 
dresco  did'^very  satisfactory  work  at  ■ 
the  piano.  • 

I Miss  Setti  displayed  a voice  of  con- | 

1 siderable  volume  and  a quality  of  tone  t 
suggesting  promise,  but  at  present  with  i 
some  occasional  cloudinet.s.  She  sang  ! 
a group  of  songs  and  the  Ballatella  | 
from  “Pagliacci.”  _ I, 

Sigmund  Feuermann  Recital 
■Vniile  dexterity,  technique,  and  scholarly 
attainments  were  evident  in  the  recital 
of  Sigmund  Feuermann,  the  Austrian 
violinist,  at  his  American  debut  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night,  there  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  other  ways.  Feuermann  has 
played  considerably  in  Europe  and  in  con- 
cert -has  achieved  praise  of  a high  order. 
For  one  thing  the  weather  was  against 
the  stringed  Instrument.  In  his  opening 
number,  the  sonata  in  B minor  by 
Respighi,  there  was  lack  of  lyric  qualities 
so  essential  to  the  music.  His  andante 
expressive,  the  second  movement  with  a 
theme  of  melody,  was  easily  his  best.  As 
for  the  others  there  was  harshness  of 
tone,  a wiry  element  that  was  far  from 
the  abilities  of  the  artist.  The  balance  of 
the  program  included  the  Chaconne  of 
Bach,  and  six  numbers  in  the  closing  group, 
of  which  the  “Serenade  Melancolique,” 
of  Tschaikovsky  and  the  “Carmen”  fantasy 
of  Sarasate  were  the  best.  Emil  FTied- 
berger  was  at  the  piano.  z ^ 


KENYON  CONGDON'S  DEBUT. 


Baritone  Makes  a Favorable  Im- 
pression in  Aeoiian  Hall  Recital. 

Kenyon  Congdon,  a young  American 
baritone,  made  a favorable  recital  debut 
at  Steinway  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Despite  an  apparent  cold,  he  used  his 
voice,  on  the  whole,  with  commendable 
mastery.  His  songs  In  Italian  were  the 
best  in  style  and  finish,  and  his  dramatic 
delivery  in  an  air  from  t^rdi’s  "Ballo 
in  Maschera”  was  according  to  the  best 
operatic  tradition. 

The  singer  seemed  to  have  a partiality 
for  French,  for  he  sang  two  groups  in 
that  language.  The  composers  of  one 
group  were  TVidor,  Faur4  and  Duparc, 
and  those  of  the  other,  Dvorak,  Gretcha- 
ninov  and  Rachmaninoff.  Among  them 
all,  the  charm  of  Faur^’s  ’’Clair  de  lune" 
stood  out  with  singular  attraction.  It  | 
even  overtopped  that  curiously  descrlp-  I 
tive  song.  “Vague  ct  la  cloche,”  by  ! 
Duparc,  for  which  Mr.  Congdon  sang  an 
encore.  j 

Mention  must  be  made  of  Genevieve  I 
Pitot’s  accompaniments.  Miss  Pitot  f 
played  them  all  by  heart,  which  -fact  S 
made  them  doubly  effective.  5 


iFLORAGREENFIELD  RETURNS 


In  America.  It  Ir  m rour  rnoviniem^. 
unprctentl*U8.  melodious.  Hpaikllm;  In 
the  manner  clinrai  ti  rl.-«tlc  ot  Haydn. 


misUe'S  of  her  Instr'.  . 
;hit*  .1  meticulou"  techii' 


8.pr.„0  win.  Appl....  in  rUn,' " b,.k.  it- 

! and  German  Songt.  ',;and  convlnclnu  for  that.  I'or  Mr.  I>oh- , use  of  itope,  wh  ch 

' ....  In  \lnanvl  Is  no  blind  follower  ot  precedent.,  smooth  progre  sion  hi  I'*; 


i 


:()V 


and  German  Songt.  jjand  convlnclnj?  for  that.  Kor  Mr.  : use  of  stops,  wh 

«t  t 1 ^ rf'tiirnrd  In  \*nanyl  is  no  blind  follower  of  prco‘*dent,  . smooth  progn-  sion  ti 

Flor.1  t.reenflcld.  soprano,  return  inor  is  he  dominated  by  so-called  tra- ] effect  of  too  studied 

1 recital  of  French  .ind  German  songs  at  ijmQns_  ^ work  by  a clasde  ma.ster  l.s  ' 

(he  Town  Hall  last  evening,  after  two  great  for  him  not  bec.auso  It  has  been  ■ 

, . - hinh  she  has  ad-  approved  and  sanctioned,  but  becau.se  he  I 

yar.s’  ab.A.-nce.  In  which  she  has  believes  In  It  and  feels  It  to  the  bottoin 

meed  hei.sclf  measurably  a.s  an  artist.  - --  --i 


\ meed  neracir  measui  umij  bis  soul.  Hence  the  energy  and 

To  an  animated  and  Intelligent  .style  she  humor,  as  well  as  olghteentli-ccntury 
loanannmi  breeding  of  his  Haydn;  the  vigor,  the' 

brlnr>  a;^  set  something  ic  . I rhythmic  life  and  the  lyrical  stre.is  of, 

C”"-  sti  tnl'hedScal  cZ^rol.  his  Mozart.  and  thc.lofty.  dramaUc  em^^^^ 


■'.None  the  le.A.s.  the  singer  Pav® 

In  niflcrn  airs  of  Krlch  SNolff.  Hugo 
■\V.iU.  Hoewe.  SInding.  Richard 
and  rhorge  Schuinafm.  She  met  with 
much  suooess  the  ambitious  , 

am  ela.sslc  air  from  Gluck  s 

IHtn  'V'" 

VON  DOHNANYI’S  FAREWELL 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

■;rnst  von  Dohnanyl  conducts  his  last  con- 
c.  c;  i>f  the  season  with  the  State  Symphony 
Or  ’' -.^tra  at  Carneele  Hall. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Symphony  In  B major Havdn 

Symphony  In  D major Moiart 

Symphony  No.  5.  In  G minor Beethoven 

The  concert  of  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestra  In  Carnegde  Hall  last  night 
was  less  a concert  than  a fond  and 
lingering  farewell  to  Elrnst  von  Doh- 
nanji,  Its  conductor,  who  leaves  his 
po.st  as  head  of  this  youngest  of  New 
York’s  Important  syninphonlc  organi- 
zations after  half  a season  of  dicta- 
torship. Indeed,  the  farewell  was  so  ’ 
reckle-ssly  sincere  that  the  concert  was 
halted  in  its  middle  to  permit  a speech 
and  the  presentation  of  a momento — 

a cigaret  case — to  Mr.  Von  Dohnanyl  v < 

by  Sigmund  Spaeth  on  behalf  of  the\ 

men  of  the  orchestra.  season  as  conductor  of  the  State  sy  j 

Mr.  Spaeth  hailed  this  hero  of  the  phony  Orchestra  last  night  at  Car- , 
evening  as  one  of  the  greatest  mas-  negie  Hall,  to  a manual  and  verbal , 
Iters  of  the  profession— a trl-headed  ovation  during  and  after  a program  of ; 
riant,  eomnoser.  nianlst  =.nd  gymphonies.  one  by  Haydn  in  B , 

major,  one  by  Mozart  in  D and  j 
Beethoven’s  Fifth.  . . • ' 

The  verbal  ovation  was  given  during 
WHO  ai  great  saermee  to  nimseir  gaved  t^e  intermission  by  Dr.  Sigmund 
the  State  Symphony  the  "most  artis-f  Spaeth,  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Dohnanyi’s 
'^Ic  season”  it  has  yet  enjoyed.  (Loud  o'TPnt.nc.sa  in  his  three  capacitie8_as 
applause.) 

Then  Mr.  Spaeth  chose  to  call  Mr. 
von  Dohnanyl  "the  most  human  of 
all  conductors,”  and  not  alone  did  a 


tion  In  the  reading  of  tho  FIttb 
Symphony.  Mr.  Dolmanyl  as  a con- 
ductor Is  not  a Bcnaatlonallst,  but.  one 
who  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
music.  He  communicates  his  convictions 
to  his  players  and  carries  them  with 
him.  There  Is  that  lii  the  man  whlcli 
brings  from  the  musicians  the  best  they 
have  to  give,  and  that  best  is  most 
heartily  given. 

These  and  other  merited  words  ot 
praise  were  said  by  Sigmund  Spaeth 
after  the  performance  of  the  Mozart 
symphony,  when  he  presented  Mr. 
Dohnanyl,  In  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
men ot  the  orchestra,  with  an  inscribed 
cigarette  case.  Air,  Spaeth  praisdd  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Dohnanyl's  programs  of 
music,  which  every  one  should  know,  and 
anticipated  hts  return  next  season.  The 
orchestra  rose  and  Mr.  Dohnanyl  was 
visibly  moved  as  he  acknowledged  Its 
tribute.  , .. 

Mr.  Dohnanyl,  a classicist  rather  than 
a modern  In  his  tastes,  gives  place  as 
conductor  of  the  State  Symphony  to 
Alfredo  Casella.  a brilliantly  equipped 
and  modern-spirited  musician,  who  has 
arranged  an  uncommonly  provocative  set 
of  programs.  No  better  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  Mr.  Casella  could  have 
been  provided  than  by  precisely  a con- 
ductor of  Mr.  Dohnanyi’s  tendencies  ana 
achievements.  Few  orchestra  leaders  in 
this  city  have  so  completely  won  the 
esteem  of  the  men  they  lead ; few  have 
labored  against  as  serious  odds  as  those 
i which  have  confronted  Mr.  Dohnanyl 
and  accomplished  such  substantial  prog- 
ress in  the  face  of 


work  with  ' 

1 elicct  01  loo  »vuu.«iiA 

Her  program  was  .’t  of 

well  planm  d to  hold  Iht  A imu, ' 
those  unfamiliar  with  tho  possibilHles 
of  an  organ,  removed  from  ‘•h' 
phero  of  church  or  ' 

Beginning  with  Franck  and  • ' 'i 

who  probably  provided  the 
joyment,  she  went  on  to  compositlom. 
by  a local  collcoguo  and  . 

Fontana,  which  seemed  more  P«P“' 
with  the  audience,  and  “ ^ 

the  Fifth  Symphony  of  CharUs  ■ 

Two  brief  selections  of  her  Yn- 1 

ilieht*’  and  ‘‘Prelude,  followed  tn®  in 

termission,  and  *’**®  “ fon- ' 

ment  of  Debussy.  and  Mr.  bon  , 

tana,  again,  concluded  the  UsL  ^ 


iki 


“MARTA" 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 

Tho  Metropolitan  Opi'ra  Company  presents 
for  the  fli*si  time  this  season  “Maria."  a 
four-act  opera  In  Italian,  by  Krtedrlch  von 
Klotow,  with  words  by  Wilhelm  Friedrich 
Rleso.  First  produced  In  V'lenna  Nov.  25. 
1847. 

THE  CAST 

Lady  Harrlot.v France.^  Alda, 

Nancy Kathleen  Howard 

Lionel Benlar' 

nillannr«n  ...mvi* 

Malatesta 


Lionel Beniamino  GIkU, 

Plunkett Olusoppo  Uc  Luca 

Sir  Tristan PompUlo  Malate«ta 

The  Sheriff Louis  D'An***!© 


giant,  comp.oser,  pianist  and  conduc- 
tor. Ke  called  him  an  inspiring 
] teacher  of  the  younger  generation  of 
muslcian.s,  ,a  mo^st,  inspiring  arttet 
who  at  great  sacrifice  to  himself  gavei 


half-fined  hall  break  forth  in  such  a 
racket  that  one  might  have  thought 
the  place  Jammed,  but  the  men  of  the 
orchestra  rose,  beamed,  applauded 
vigorously  «nd  pushed  forward  to 
press  that  ahlef’s  hand.  Mr.  von 
Dohnanyl  has  evidently  done  more  in 
ithe  last  few  months  than  improve  the 
? State  Symphony. 

Then,  as  if  further  to  prove  its 
sincerity,  the  orchestra,  which  had 
given  Haydn  and  Mozart  rather  lack- 
adaisical Interpretations,  played  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth  Symphony  with  a 
stirring  vigor.  True,  it  did  not  give 
a fine  performance,  for  Its  accents 
were  heavy  and  its  horns  rather 
muddy,  the  andante  was  languid  and 
the  finale  a bit  excited.  But  the  per- 
formance was  ' nevertheless  rugged 
and  well, worthy  of  Mr.  von  Doh- 
nanyi’s humanltjr  toward  a young  or- 
ganization. 


Anna  Carbone,  a young  organist, 
gave  In  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  a 
recital  that  showed  commendable 
progress  on  the  part  of  one  who  I 
musically  is  still  Immature.  She 
played  a program  that  ranged  from 
Bach  to  Debussy  and  included  two 
Short  pieces  of  her  own.  “Crepus- 
colo”  and  a prelude.  P.  V. 


By  ODIN  DOWNES. 


Von  Dohnanyl’s  East  Concert. 

Ernest  von  Dohnanyl  gave  his  final 
concert  of  the  season  as  conductor  of 
the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  dimension^ 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience, 
which  was  a large  one.  testified  to  the 
ground  that  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
won  with  the  public.  Characteristically 
Mr.  Dohnanyl  elected  to  end  his  present 
series  of  concerts  with  three  classic 
lymphonies  by  Haydn  in  the  key,  un- 
asual  for  that  composer,  of  B major;  a 
pSymphony  of  Mozart  in  D major  and  the 
symphony  of  Beethoven  known  and  num- 
Wred  as  the  Fifth.  The  Haydn  symphony 
r was  played  probably  for  the  first  time  j 


apaein,  wiio  oj/un-c  — -----  - 

greatness  in  his  three  capacities  as 
conductor,  pianist  and  composer.  The 
orchestra  showed  its  appreciation  of  | 
his  leadership  by  presenting  , 

a gold  cigarette  case,  and  si^aled  his  i 
reappearance  to  conduct  the  Beethoven 
sym^phony  with  a fanfare,  while  the 

audience  rose.  , , 

The  opening  Haydn  symphony, 
marked  No.  1 on  the  program,  is  dis- 
tinctly unfamiliar,  besides  employing 
a key  which  rarely,  if  ever,  is  used 
for  this  form  of  work.  The  manuscript, 
said  Mr.  Dohnanyi  after 
is  kept  on  the  Esterhazy  esta-e  in  Hun- . 
gary,  while  the  work  itself  has  been 
published  by  Franz  Wullner,  but  is 
hardly  ever  played.  In  performance, 
it  sounded  very  typical  of  its  cornposer. 
The  Mozart  symphony,  listed  as  No.  ss, 
is,  if  we  remember  rightly,  played  oc- 

*^*The  ^orchestra  played  the  eighteenth 
century  works  with  spirit  and  praise- 
worthy finish.  Mr.  Dohnanyi’s  reading 
of  the  Beethoven  Fifth  was  s^aight- 
forward  and  conservative,  effective, 
spirited  and  eloquent,  and  yr&tm  ap- 
plause and  recalls  followed  in  its  train. 
The  evening  indicated  the  artis.ic  ad- 
vance made  by  the  orchestra  in  its,  half 
season  under  the  Hungarian  musiman. 
Before  returning  to  Europe  _ in  Feb- 
ruary Mr.  Dohnanyi  will  give  some 
piano  recitals,  and  is  also  scheduDd 
to  reappear  with  the  State  Symphony 
January  20.  conducting  his  own  violin 
concerto,  with  Spalding  as  soloist.  The 
orchestra,  which  is  to  give  a reading 
rehearsal”  of  American  works  next 
Saturday  morning,  has  its  first  concert, 
under  Alfredo  Casella,  set  for  Jan- 

The  American  Orchestral  Society, 
conducted  by  Chalmers  Clifton,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  at  'Town  Hall  for 
the  Hall’s  members  and  friends,  with 
two  Juilliard  Foundation  students  as 
soloists.  Marie  Edelle,  soprano,  who 
had  sung  Sunday  with  the  society  at 

Cooper  Union,  sang  an  ana  from  Der 

Freischiitz,”  showing  vocal  promise, 
r.nd  Jerome  Kappaporl  played  ee- 
thoven’s  little  heard  third  piano  ..on- 
! certo  in  C minor.  This  young  pianist, 
'who  has  already  made  several  recital 
1 appearances  here,  gave  a fluent,  techn 
r.ically  laudable  performance,  the  ex4 
pressiveness  of  his  interpretation  beni 
living  his  short  trousers.  The  work  o^ 
U’he  training  orchestra  under  Mn  l.t-| 
Iron  also  deserved  praise.  f.  u.  r.  j 

! Anna  Carbone,  Organist,^ 

' Anna  Carbone,  a Focal  organist,  gave 
a recital  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall 


which  confirmed  the  excellent  inipres-  ^ _ 

sion  made  a year  ago.  She  is  complete  J entire  performance. 


1 ne  oimrixi i^ouis  anz-xxo 

A Servant Vincenzo  Roschicllan 

Conductor.  Gennaro  Fapl. 

The  other  night  Paul  Whiteman, 
during  a rehearsal  of  his  forthcom- 
ing concert  stopped  his  band  and 
shouted:  ’’Come  on.  boysl  Let’s 

have  some  rhythm.  What  do  you 
think  you  are — a symphony  orchestra 
or  something?” 

He  might  have  added:  ”Or  a per- 
formance at  the  Metropolitan?”  . 
Especially  the  performance  of 
“Marta”  which  had  its  first  presen- 
tation of  the  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Papi  conducted,  and  It 
became  evident  that  "Boris  Godu- 1 
noff”  is  not  the  only  opera  he  emas- 
culates. “Marta”  Is  a rarity  among 
operas.  It  is  a charming  and  witty  I 
comedy  set  to  music  which  sparkles 
and  gives  point  to  the  story. 

It  is  as  full  of  melodies  as  "Le 
Heure  Espagno!”  is  destitute  of  them. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  melodies  are  as 
familiar  as  Bible  quotations.  For  this 
very  reason  the  work  needs  vltaliza- 
tion:  but  all  that  Mr.  Papi  did  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  to  allow  it  to 
pursue  its  perfunctory  course  unim- 
peded. The  scene  of  the  Richmond 
Fair  in  the  second  act.  certainly  one 
of  the  brightest  and  sclntUiating  in 
comic  opera,  nearly  died  for  iac'x  of 
vitality. 

Mr.  Papi  evldentally  conceives  mu- 
sic to  bo  a series  of  spineless  waves. 
Ha  has  yet  to  learn  that  not  only 
the  music  of  the  church  bells  in  the 
coronation  scene  in  Boris  has  back- 
bone. but  that  the  most  fragile  mel- 
ody is  built  over  good,  stout,  ribs 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  a conductor 
to  indicate,  at  least  occasionally. 

The  rest  of  the  performance  was 
in  no  way  distinguished.  Mr.  Gigli, 
who  impersonated  Lionel,  the  shy 
farmer  who  turns  out  to  be  the  l^st 
Earl  of  Derby,  for  operative  pur- 
poses was  very  uneven.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act  he  sang 
his  short  aria  falsetto,  and  very 
beautifully  too.  with  excellent  re- 
straint. But  often  he  marred 
some  really  tine  singing  by  Che  in- 
jection ot  misplaced  sobs.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  other  way  to 
indicate  emotion.  Or,  If  one  must 
sob.  why  not  wait  for  the  end  of  an 
aria  and  then  go  in  for  a good  cry. 

Mr.  De  Luca  was  an  excellent 
Plunkett,  the  only  member  of  the 
cast  who  was  able  to  convey  comedy. 
But  the  selection  of  Mmc.  Alda  for 
the  part  of  Lady  Harriet  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
opera.  Her  voice  yt^sterday  was 
plnclicd  and  hard  and  frequently  un- 
true. And  in  her  Impersonation 
there  was  no  suspicion  that  the  Lady 
Harriet  was  a piquant  and  witty  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mmc.  Alda  and  Signor  Gigli  cx- 
{ liiliited  operatic  graclousness  during 
' tho  curtain  calls  after  the  third  act, 
each  insisting  that  the  other  take  a 
1 bow  alone.  The  audlencn  seemed  de- 
lighted with  this  and  also  'with  the 
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ERNST  VON  DOHNANYI 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 
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CnrnrtiA  Mali  with  i.uidt  -jn  T' a ■ , na 
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lly  SHniucI  rhot/liion 

The  nttllude  of  lh»  n -rli!  !u  <•  ’ r 
day  afternoon  nl  lliu  Stain  .-->in 
l)li»ny’n  concert  nt  •'n'Hf-z'.c  Hnll  -e 
nilniled  me  i,f  u similar  uifitudi-  .it  n ^ 
I’llllhnrmonlc  concei  1 Ui  ‘-hoHe  dli^-nt  i 
days  when  Gustav  Mahler  w.i,  it. 
passionate  leiuier  and  outraor'-d  that  ; 
organlzatloh  female  Boanl  of  Dlrcc-  | 
tors  by  playing  a lot  of  Hcelhoi.'n  anti  i 
Mozart  Instead  of  Wagner  and  Tsch  il-  j 
kciwsky.  ‘ 

.At  the  concert  1 li.ive  In  mind 
Mahler  played  a Hnoii  suite  with  hlo  - 
self  at  the  Injprovlsed  hurpnichord. 
and  tho  Unflnl.shed  .Symphony  of  Shu-  j 
lieiT.  If  I onj  not  mlsLaken.  The  hull  j 
was  half  empty,  just  as  it  wa.s  at  Mr.  1 
Dohnanyl’s  concert  yesterday.  Mahler 
played  away  at  the  harpslehorU  with 
great  fervor,  waving  Indication:-;  to  the 
orchesira  when  he  wa.s  n u playing. 
and  the  orchestra  walchetl  lih;  every  , 
motion,  eager  to  uiiproxlmiilc  lili 
wishes.  I 

It  wa.s  r vldent  that  both  orchestr  ■ 
and  leader  were,  aiiim.ated  liy  an 
Idealistic  desire  1o  bring  to  light  th>  ! 
Innei-most  slgnlflcance  of  the  music 
ivllhout  regard  to  the.  effect  or  the 
absenoe  of  it  on  tho  aiidh  nee.  An 
he^ audience  seemed  entirely  en-rap- 
poVl  with  the  perfoniier.4  on  lie 
stage,  and  In  their  eager  attention 
they  appeared  almost  to  lulau-  with  L 
players.  Their  tense  attitude  scem<-o  . 
to  tell  Mr.  Mahler  and  his  nnti  that 
they  were  he.irt  and  soul  with  him. 
that  they  did  not  mind  what  technical 
irapcrfeetlons  would  occur,  that  In 
very  truth  they  behoved  In  him  and 
Ills  message  utterly  and  whatever  he 
chose  to  do  would  be  right  wMth  them. 

-A  like  audleiiCQ  li.atene<l  raptly  to 
iMr.  Dohnanyl’s  playing  of  the  Bee- 
thoven G major  piano  Concerto  ye.s- 
.erday  afternoon,  and  exhibited  the 
;ame  uncritical  devotion.  Mr.  Dohn- 
uiyi  was  his  own  soloist  and  his  own 
onductor,  and  the  spectacle  of  his 
lual  performance  wa.s.  to  an  unbiased 
sye  and  ear.  often  ridiculous,  but  the 
audience  looked  and  li.stened  as  If 
they  were  attending  high  moss  in  St. 
I’eter’s  at  Rome. 

When  the  orchestra  w.as  required 
to  come  In  forte  after  a soft  piano 
passage,  Mr.  Dohnanyl,  to  Indicate  the 
entrance,  would  be  forced  to  cut  short 
!hls  last  note  and  shoot  out  his  arms 
jat  tho  orchestra,  a gesture  whlcli  was 
not  only  slightly  funny  but  had  the 
[effect  of  throwing  both  the  piano  pas- 
sage and  the  orche.stral  "tuttl”  out 
j of  locus.  It  would  have  been  so 
much  simpler  to  lot  the  concert  mas- 
ter lead  the  orchestra  while  .Mr.  Doh- 
nanj"!  concentrated  on  the  same  pa"-!, 

A piano  concerto  is  absorbing  enough 
work  for  one  man.  j 

Even  if  the  results  always  had  been  i 
happy,  tl-.e  sigiit  of  the  solo;st  ’iirn.nf  | 
now  to  the  strings,  now  the  brasses, 
his  head  in  constant  rotation,  his 
hands  leaving  the  keys  to  form  occult 
gestures  In  the  air,  was  sufficient  to 
distract  the  ordinary  concert  goer 
j from  the  music  which  was  so  vividly  i 
being  made  for  him.  But  yesterday'  I 
audience  was  apparently  not  ordinary 
and  yir.  Dohnanyl  was  given  one  of 
the  most  sincere  and  adoring  ovations 
of  tho  season. 

However,  Mr.  Dohnanyl  Is  an  ex- 
celleJil  pianist  and  played  tho  Con- 
certo with  a full  knowledge  of  its 
jStyle  and  beauty.  It  was  a great  pity 
'that  he  couldn't  devoto  all  of  hIs 
energies  to  the  actual  piano  playing. 
But  in  spite  of  everything  the  per- 
formance wa.s  noteworthy  and  the 
delicate  and  often  Introspective  mnsl< 
was  communicated  with  all  Its  quail - 
Itles  intact. 

The  concert  began  with  Dvora’..’.- 
seldom  played  Otello  overture  and  thi 
Hecthoven  was  followed  by  Volkmari  - 
very  pleasant  "Serenade"  for  strings, 
a work  which  ought  to  have  mor 
frequent  performances.  .At  tlie  P.ni.s'n 
Mr.  Dohn.suyl  played  ".veerpts  from 
( his  own  ballet.  Veil  ot  Fiej-iatta.  ' 
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tinjrUtiUA 

The  IMoscow  Art  Theater 
Musical  Studio  Gives 
Offenbach 

VT-ftrinrtion  by  the  Moscow  Art  Theater 

M^^^arsludlo  ot 

\°8d-mir^  NemTrovitch-Dantchenko  and 
ivfUvhail  Galperin,  adapted  from  the  original 
rJlnch  verLlon  of  Mellhac  and  Halevy.  At 
JolBon’a  ritty-ninth  Street  Theater. 

CAS't 

» T>  Olga  Baklanova 

‘ . Ivan  Yagodkln 

yinmlln* VTadimlr  Lossky 

Bon  AUgueT.®  ■. Sey  m on  Rak  h manort , 
Bon  Pedro  of  Hinojosa 

spreei  Obraztsoff 

p;7n^Vof•AVapulVo^:Dml;rJ^^^^^^^ 

.Nikolai  Kursky 

Conductor.'  Vladimir  Bakaleynlkoft 


The  Moscow  Art  Theater  Musicah 
Btudio  gave  us  last  night  a French, 
opera-bouffe  composed  by  » 

Jew  on  a Spanish-Peruvian  subject  sung 
in  Russian  before  an 
ence  If  this  was  not  a triuniph  of  In 
ternationalism  beside  -hich  the  d^eanis 

of  the  Soviet  VUlage' 

dacious  as  the  projects  of  the  V^illage^ 

Improvement  Society  of 
then  we  don’t  know  an  international 
triumph  when  we  see  one. 

Offenbach’s  merry  tale  of  the  romancj 
of  two  street  singers  .m  Peru  under  t d 
Spanish  occupation  is  based  on  an  i j 
efdent  in  the  husy  life  of  Miquita  o^ 
Clara  Gazul,  a beautiful  Peruvian 
actress  who  became  the  mistress  of 
Amat.  the  elderly  ^;iceroy  ^t  Lima  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  .This  sprightly  lady 

of  Lima,  perhaps  ^taned 

frivolous  association  of  ideas,  beane 
the  Viceroy  in  public  u"der  cHCun 
stances  that  were  not  to  t^®. 
of  his  dignity,  because,  as  she  saia,  no 
had  fnsufted  her.  It  was  u««X^n 

£a^ 

the  history  of  the  easel  Perichoii. 

a word  more  expressive  than  polite 

Toeanirg  ‘I  have  done  with  you. 

?hc  \keroy  forgave  Miquita,  and  she 

_“as  uncrowned  queen  of  Lim  . 
valorous  lady  died  in  181- 

In  Offenbach’s  opera,  the 
Peru  Don  Andreas,  a pompous.,  vain 
L“^“cowmrd.yphiU^^^^^^^^^ 

kis&°on  the  PuW’®,X"rblu^i7:il 
encounters  La  „ i.ft  „i<,ne 

street  singer,  who  has  been  left  a 
hv  hL  sweetheart.  Piquillo.  while  he 
gLs  elsewhere  to  win  by  his  ®^uging 
t^he  four  piastres  which  will  pay  lor 
their  marriage  ceremony.  For  we  learn 
i „ official  Muscovian  exegesis 

that  Messrs.  Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 

fnd'  Mikhail  Galperin,  i"  Uie- I 

tion  of  the  original  Lbretto  have 
metamorphosed  La  Rericno 
Piouello  from  a pair  of  sophisticatea 
TtrTet  singers,  “whose  relationship  m.ay 
be  tTken  for  granted,’’  into  “two  naive 
v^uSers?  who  cannot  kms  because 
they  haven’t  the  money  "'l?®®,®"'.'^'l A® 
buy^ a marriage  l’®®"^®.r"'‘y^'®peVuv^^^^^ 
baps  prettier  than  it  is  Peru 
(though  you  cannot,  bf  course,  alwajs 

'■^But  anyway,  the  Viceroy  is  capti- 
vated by  La  P^r‘®h®l®f  ti.°''pa[ace 

enjoy  her  companionship  .t”®  P®‘^®® 
without  violating  court  etiquette  by 
having  unwedded  beauties  hanging 
about,  he  has  her  married  to  her  sweet- 
heart, Piquillo,  while  the  two  innocents; 
are  under  what  the  elder  moralists, 
would  have  called  The  Influence  of 
Brink  (though  La  Perichole  is  keni 
aware  of  what  she  is  doing).  IVhenI 
the  lovers  come  to  and  find 
inmates  of  the  palace,  she  as  the  Vice- 
r^’s  favorite,  he  as  the  newly  created, 
Marquis  of  Mansanares,  Ad 

anger  upon  discovering  the 

their  subsequem  P'®*''''"fh:A®yAn  \*h"e 
in  prison.  By  a ruse  they  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Viceroy  (who  has  dis- 
guised himself  as  their  jailor),  make 
their  escape  and  barricade  themselves 
at  the  “Tavern  of  the  Three  Sisters. 

They  are  pursued  by  the  Viceroy  and 
his  soldiers,  and  your  heart  is  in  your 
irouth  over  their  imminent  execution, 
when  suddenly  the  lovers  surrender^ 

oTid  la  Perichole  and  Piquillo  sing  fori 
the  vfeeroy  their  Song  of  the  Singing, 
Birdr  “Whv,’’  says  the  Governor  of 
Lima  to  the  Viceroy,  “be  a second 
He^ty  the  Fowler?  Open  the  cage  for 
Oies7birds!’’  And  the  Viceroys  heart 
A turned  to  wax,  and  the  cage  is 
opened?%nd  the  lovers  set  free  for 
their  untroubled  honeymoon. 


their  will  upon  the  book  of  La  P6ri 
cholc.’’  They  have,  in  accordance  wit.h 
iheir  customary  procedure,  heightened 
and  intensified  it  at  every  point,  made 
it  more  telling  and  vivid,  at  oijce  irere 
richly  amusing  and  more  fr“"“*y  I'"  ' 
tional  in  its  implications. 
bach's  score  has  been 
this  new  form  of  the  book, 

Bakalevnoff,  . the  studio  s conductoi 
(who  directed  last  night’s  Performance^ 

I'.as  cut,  transposed  .and  amplified  the 
music  as  he  saw  fit.  A Spanish  semg 
has  been  added  to  the  first  act  for 
Piquillo,  and  an  intermezzo  m tnc 

stAe  of  Offenbach’’  Af  rhAd 

the  first  and  third  scenes  of  the  third 

act.  ^ , 

The  result  may  be  disturbing  to  the 

more  fanatical  type  of  /A  ®iU 

we  can  hardly  conceive  it)  but  it  will 
surely  be  welcomed  by  those  who  re- 
member that  Offenbach  IS  no  sacrosanct 

classic,  but  a light-hearted,  9y"'®A  Kis 
none  too  scrupulous  entertainer  ®t  jus  i 
best,  an  inventor  of  good  tunes  »"d 
.master  of  burlesque,  with  about  asj 

much  artistic  conscience  as  a tenor-] 

We  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  m jbe 
world  that  Offenbach  would  have  been 
enchanted  by  what  be  saw  and  heard 
last  night  at  Jolson  s Theater.  j 

As  a matter  of  fact,  he  got  a good 
deal  more  than  his  deserts;  for  Ha 
Perichole”  is  not  one  of  his  happiest 
scores.  The  tunes  are  not  so  fr®fi®®r‘ 
as  they  are  in  other  operettas  of  his, 
and  they  are  not  so  well  invented.  A 
good  deal  of  the  score  sounds  t®P>^^  | 

ftale  and  “"Ahat ' 

found  ourselves  wishing  at  Dmes  that 
Vladimir  Nemviovitch-Dantchenko  had 
bAdly  cut  it  out  altogether  and  given 
us  “La  Pdricholc”  as  a musicless 
operetta.  » ' » 


i Kurt  Schindler  Presedt^  program  Witfi-^joine 
New  Music  Which  Charms  Hearers. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON,  I *\  U^ 

■When  Kurt  Schindler  sets  sail  for  Bendigo  or  Trincomalee, 
i like  the  young  and  rosy  Harry  Hartley  of  “Rajah’s  Diamond 
I fame  he  may  come  back  laden  with  more  swag  than  he  now 
’ gets  out  of  Russia  and  Spain.  But  it  seems  inconceivable 
The  program  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  first  concert  of 
the  Schola  Cantorum  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  wias 
formidable.  It  began  with  wondrous  displays  of  Moufl- 
sorgsky  and  ended  with  Rimsky-Korsakovian  delights. 

The  appetizer  was  Moussorgsky’s 


Nor  is  the  performance  of  the  music 
anything  to  get  out  an  extra  about. 
But  to  stress  that  fact  is  to  be  u 
perceptive  about  the  special  virtue  of 
t^his  amalgam.  Fine  J®'?®®.  . ®®' 

complished  singing  are  desirable  tbmgs. 
and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  meet  with 
them  on  the  stage  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theater  Musical  Studio  in  its  Fiftj 
ninth  Street  incarnation— as  it  wo^ 
have  added  to  one’s  pleasure  if 
Bakaleynikoff  had  had  a better  orches- 
tra last  night.  Music  is  undeniably 
the  weak  sister  in  this  aesthetic  al- 
liance. But  she  has  been  for  so  many, 
many  years  the  domineering  and  out- 
rageously inconsiderate  sister  in  the 
household  where  drama  and  music  have 
long  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  wat 
it  is  only  fair  that  she  should  take 
a back  seat  on  occasion— especially 
when  it  is  no  one  more  imporUnt 
than  Offenbach  who  has  to  suffer. 
When  the  Moscow  Art  Theater  Musical 
Studio  gets  around  to  producing  Die 
Meistersinger,”  say,  or  “Don  Giovanni, 
it  will  be  time  to  retune  the  critical 

^'sut  what  one  cared  about  last  night 
was  that  a witty  and  engaging  thing, 
came  to  life  before  us.  It  came  to  life,, 
chiefly,  as  drama — through  the  vital- 
izing intensity  of  Olga  Baklanova  and 
the  superb  performance  of  an  admir-, 
able  Russian,  Vladimir  Lossky,  who 
made  his  debut  here  last  night  as  Don 
Andreas,  the  Viceroy;  and  through  the 
gusto  and  the  genius  for  comedy  that 
every  one  of  these  astonishing  artists 
displays.  « » * 

U is  a delectable  thing,  this  Slavic 
Offenbach,  with  its  fusion  of  buffoon- 
ery  and  grace,  high  spirits  and  gro- 
tesquerie,  its  necromantic  stage  direc- 
tion, its  amusing  scenery  and  costumes 
by  Pierre  Kontchalovsky. 

It  may  not  have  been  opera  houffe, 
and  the  music  was  so  unintrusive  that 
even  a dramatic  critic  would  not  nave 
minded  it.  But,  whatever  it  should 
be  called,  it  was  something  the  like 
of  which  New  York  had  not  seen 
before.  . 


sonorous  and  picturesque  setting  of 
Byron’s  “Destruction  of  Sennacherib,” 
new  to  this  town.  After  that  came 
large  slices  of  the  same  composer’s 
•opera  “Khovantchina,”  never  beforfe 
I given  In  this  country.  The  second 
half  of  the  concert  was  devoted  to 
two  pictures  from  Rlmsky-Korsakov’s 
"Sadko,”  of  which  some  portions  had 
been  heard.  There  was  enough  ma- 
terial in  the  entertainment  to  bind 
a chronicler  to  his  typewriter  for 
hours.  But  the  moving  picture  has 
not  educated  us  all  to  a love  of  de- 
tails. So  a close  up  and  a fade  away 
of  critical  observation  may  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  day’s  news. 

“Khovantchina”  is  all  about  the  op- 
position of  the  militia  and  the  "Old 
Believers”  to  the  reform  Ideas  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  populace,  represented 
by  the  chorus,  publishes  Its  sentiments 
interminably  and  the  principals  emit 
lengthy  religious,  didactic  and  politi- 
cal addresses.  Doubtless  It  is  all  tre- 
mendously Interesting  to  Russians. 

■ But  suppose  an  American  opera,  seeth- 
ing with  the  conflicting  emotloAs  of 


Benefit  Concert  Held 
For  Mme.  Aus  Der  Oho 

A concert  for  the  benefit  of  Aflele 
Aua  Der  Ohe,  pupil  of  Liszt  for  aevan 
years  and  well  known  pianist  of  a | 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  itook  place 
last  night  in  Town  Hall.  Volunteer 
artists  were  Mmes.  Alda  and  Alcock  i 
of  the  Metropolitan  opera,  Rosamunde  | 
Eustls  Corcoran  and  Hyman  Rovln-  , 
sky.  pianists ; Mayo  Wadler,  violinist,  , 
and  Gunda  Mordhurst,  reader  and : 
dancer.  Mme.  Matzenauer  of 
opera  had  been  announced  to  Smg.  j 
but,  detained  In  Chicago,  she  was  un-  ' 
able  to  appear  and  Mme.  Alcock  was  1 
beard  In  her  place.  I 

Mme.  Aus  Der  Ohe  was  the  soloist  j 
in  one  of  the  dedication  concerts  of  , 
Carnegie  Hall  playing  Tschaikovsky’s  j 
concerto  under  the  baton  of  the  com-  j 
poser,  who  had  come  to  this  country  , 
for  the  occasion.  It  is  tw'enty  years  j 
since  she  last  played  in  this  country.  | 
ing  with  the  coniiioung  emoLiuns  i She  has  been  teaching  more  recently  , 
Republicans,  Democrats  and  middle  of  jn  Berlin  and  a letter  received  > 
the  road  Populists,  were  offered  to  a ! Rovinsky  has  stated  that  she  is  . 
Moscow  audience,  what  would  be  the  j ^qw  too  ill  to  take  pupils. 

reaction?  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  con- 

One  perceives  In  the  music  of  | (.grt  last  night  consisted  of  A. 
"Khovantchina’’'  the  shadow  of  the  | Bagby,  Richard  Copley,  TValter  Dam- 
genius  ivho  wrote  "Boris  Godunov.”  ■ rosch,  Rodman  Gilder, 

The  score  contains  many  of  the  same 
stylistic  features,  and  Indeed  the 
Boyar  Charlovlty,  praying  for  Russia, 
is  a Jmrytone  Boris.  As  Ivon  Ivant- 
zoff  sang  the  prayer  it  sounded  like 
Chaliapin.  And  he  sang  it  extremely 
well,  too.  An  opera  singer  ill  at  ease 
under, the  restraints  of  the  concert 
platform,  he  succeeded  in  creating  a 
vividly  dramatic  impression  with  one 
of  the  few  passages  possessed  of  real 
dramatic  quality.  The  lament  of  the 
people  proved  to  be  the  finest  part  of 
the  excerpt.  The  orchestral  delinea- 
tion of  troopers’  horses  was  fhe  most 
antiquated,  was  doln^ 

much  the  same  thing  in  his ‘”rancred” 
over  three  hundred  years  Wgq. 

Of  "Sadko”  Mr.  Schindler  presented 
the  Novgorod  fair  scene,  which  he 
Introduced  to  us  last  season,  and  the 
sixth  picture,  "The  Palace  of  the 
Ocean  King,”  which  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  In  concert  form.  Give 
Rimsky -Korsakov  anything  with  a 
I distinctly  thousand  and  one  nights  at- 
I mosphere  and  he  was  happy-  He  was 
1 never  as  brutally  Russian  as  Mous- 
1 sorgsky,  po.ssihly  because  he  had  ac- 
1 ( iiirfed  more  of  the  cosmopolitanism  of 
1 the  intelligentsia  and  his  music  never 

trolls  the  accents  of  barbari.cm 

I . . . i.-  .an,.- 


TVic 


Noteworthy  ‘La  Gioconda 
Presentation 

jlCsa  Ponselle  Sings  Role  of 
Heroine  With  Brilliance; 
Beniamino  Gigli  Scores 

Christmas  Eve  V the  opera,  while  , 
not  conspicuous  for  a crowded  house 
i was  on  the  other  hand  noteworthy  for 
I several  features  upon  the  stage.  ^1 
1 was  the  familiar  Ponchielli  work.  La 
I Gioconda,”  with  which  the  season 
' opened,  but  given  with  some  changes 
in  the  original  cast.  Rosa  Ponselle 
was^gain  the  self-abnegating  heroine 

Tinging  with  a brilliance  and  power 
wTfch^he  has  hardly  equaled  this 
year,  and  Beniamino  Gigh  as  Hnzo 
brought  down  the  raptu^us  thi^der 
as  usual  after  his  aria,  Cielo  e 
Pitta  Ruffo,  billed  as 
prevented  at  the  last 
' “indisposition”  and  gave  over  the  role 
an  ^inexoected  Christmas  present  to 
MaHo  Basiola  the  newest  of  the  com- 
pany's blrytoAes.  Never  having  sung 
th^part  before  on  .this,  stage,  he  ac- , 


Moussorgnky  at'  the  summit  of  his 
power  -l-s  almost  terrible.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  at  his  worst  Is  still  an  officer 
and  a gentleman.  "Sadko"  is  better 
opera  music  than  "Khovantchina,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  pages  In  the 
latter  which  emit  lightning,  and  that 
I unfortunately  makes  the  darkness  of 
j the  rest  more  gloomy. 


wood  Johnson,  Marie  Kieckhoefer, 
Alexander  Lambert  and  Ernest  Urchs. 
The  treasurer  Is  Mrs.  Philip  LeWlsohm 
Steinway  Hall.  Among  those  who  h^ 
already  contributed  to  a fund  to  aid 
Mme.  Aus  Der  Ohe  are  J.  Francis  Cook, 
the  Bohemians,  Walter  Naumherg, 
Frank  Damrosch.  A.  Vletor.  Fredrick 
Jacobi,  Berta  Pagenstecher,  Harry' 
Harkness  Flagler,  Frederick  Stelnway^ 
I.ady  Edgar  Speyer,  Mrs.  Randolph 
Guggenheimer,  Mrs.  P.  Wolfsohn  and 
Steinway  & Sons.  , 

The  interesting  program,  including 
novelties,  began  with  two  favorite 
pieces  of  Mme.  Aus  Der  Ohe.  Brahmsn 
D minor  ballade  and  Schumann  s 
"AufBchwung."  also  two  pieces  by 
Debussy,  and  included  further  a group 
of  songs  for  each  singer;  SaUes 
■Three  Small  Pieces”  for  piano,  ^th 
gpoken  words-Rovlnsky  and  M.ss 
Mordhurst:  several  pieces  ^r  four 

hands  by  Stravdnskf — Miss  Corcoran 
and  Rovinsky,  and  for  a third  number, 
announced  as  a novelty,  a “S°«^e 
"La  Deesse  Nue,"  by  Paola  Lltta.  for 

piano— Rovinsky— violin,  dancer  and 
triangle.  Harry  Hirt  w-as  at  the  piano 
for  Miss  Alcock  and  Frank  La  Forge 
for  Mme.  Alda.  The  program  was  en- 
joyed by  a large  audience. 


Soprano  to  Make  Debut. 

Mme.  Alma  Dormagen.  American 
soprano,  will  make  her  debu^t  at  the 
Aeolian  Hall  on  Monday  night.  ML-. 
Dormagen  is  a pupil  of  Mme.  \lrglnla 
Colombatl,  with  whom  she  has  been 

,e  rest  more  gloomy.  | studying  for  the  last 

Mr.  Schindler's  chorus  sang  very  | j,,  taking  a course  In  dian 

/I  lost  evening.  In  ! with  Mme.  Pllar-lMorin. 


well  indeed  last  evening.  ^®®® 

days  such  singing  Is  most 
to  the  singers.  Most  pqople  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  study  choral  v orka 
■■I'he  Philharmonic  Society 
the  orchestra  and  t^® 

Mr.  Ivantzoff  were  Flora  ' 

prano;  Mina  Hager,  contralto.  Colm 
O’More,  tenor;  Nicholas  ^ 
tenor-  Carlton  Boxill.  tenor:  Freci- 
erlo  Baer,  barytone,  and  .Tames  Wolfe, 
t>asso.  

1 *.4.^a  With  distinction,  tne  1 1 

UiVtues  M his  Binging  exceeding; 

-lightly  his  histrionic  malevolence. 

I Jeanne  Gordon  resumed  the  role  of  ^ j 
Laura  with  success  somewhat  marred  ^ 

I an  annoying  tremolo,,  and  Merle  ! 


Alcbck’s  L,a  Hieca  was  not  insignihcant.  i 
Messrs.  Reschilian,  Altglass,  D An- 
selo,  Mardones  and  Gabor  filled  other  i 
roles,  and  the  Ballet  of  the  Hours,' 
caused  the  usual  ripple  of  enthusiasm. 
Tullio  Serafin  wielded  a spirited  baton, 
and  has  apparently  fully  recovered  i| 
from  his  recent  accident.  M.  n . j; 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 
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From  Late  Edition  ot  Yesterdaj-s  Timks.  « 
Concert  of  Russian  yfuslo. 

The  concert  given  by  Kurt  Schindler  | 
and  the  Schola  Cantorum  last  night  In 
Carnegie  Hall  'ivas  devoted  to  Rl's^an  : 
choral  and  operatic  music,  mucUjrf  U | 


bsiu*cl  ftrr  tnc  Mwc  xim«-  m 
In  producing  this  music,  and 
stimulating  a largo  audience  In 
liw  process,  the  Schola  Cantorum  only 
lOftlnialned  the  reputation  Mr.  Schlndle^ 
i|ta  made  for  It  Would  there  were 
moa*  conductors  with  his  musical  Judg- 
ment and  enterprise  1 As  It  is  the  con- 
eerta  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  are  among 
the  comparatively  few  events  which  may 
be  attended,  even  by  calloused 
reviewers,  with  the  certainty  of  hearing 
performances  of  unhackneyed  and  In- 
twestlng  music. 

Fitst  performances  were  given  last 
night  of  the  choral  piece  of  Moussorgsky, 

I "The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,"  of 
the  Muscovite  march  from  the  first  act 
I .Tnd  scenes  from  the  third  act  of  the 
‘ same  composer’s  opera,  "Khovant- 

chliiar' : and  the  sixth  tableau  from  Riiii- 
iiySEorsakoff’s  "Sadko."  The  fourth 
tahlcau  from  this  legendary  opera  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Schindler  in  concert 
form  last  season  and  was  repeated  with 
tlw  now  excerpt  last  night. 

Three  verses  of  Byron’s  poem  were 
set  by  Moussorgsky.  and  found  by 
Smsky-Korsakoff  among  Moussorg- 

skyis  papers  after  he  had  died.  Rlmsky- 
Eorsakoff  orchestrated  the  music,  as  he 
•fas  orchestrated  *’Khovantchlna."  The 
Sennacherib  fragment  Is  short,  but  of 
auurb  simplicity,  strength  and  drama- 
tic force.  Moussorgsky  does  not  use 
the  choitis  for  pictorial  effect,  as  Rim- 
sky-Korsalvoff  often  does.  He  writes 
with  a savage  eloquence  and  directness 
of  the  descending  cohorts  with  their 

hsnners,  of  the  shock  of  battle  and  the 
pale  triumph  of  death.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  point  to  this  chord  or  that 
nranterpoint  in  a composition  and  desig- 
mte  it  as  the  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
the  music.  Music  Is  not  so  easily  out- 
lined, and  many  passages  that  tell  in 
performance  may  look  quite  common- 
place on  paper.  There  is  that  in  this 

(fragment  of  Moussorgsky  which  is 

gigantic. 

It  has  been  advanced  that  a carefully 
amdensed  version  of  “Khovantchlna" 
might  prove  highly  effective  on  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Possibly.  The  #lot  Is  very  tortuous  and 
loaded  yith  historical  detail.  Tlie  music 
is  to  our  mind  uneven,  though  we  speak 
only  from  a reading  of  the  piano  score 
and  of  a highly  inferior  performance  at 
the  OpSra  In  Paris.  Mr.  Schindler’s 
success  with  the  fragments  he  performed 
last  night  may  or  may  not  indicate  the 
potentiality  of  the  complete  work  in  the 
theatre.  He  has  an  instinct  for  the  best 
in  a score.  He  had  put  his  selected  frag- 
ments vei'y  prettily  together.  Tt  would 
be  a weariness  to  the  flesh  to  tell  in 
detail  the  complicated  story  of  the 
opera. 

The  plot,  outlined  to  Moussorgsky  by 
Stassoff,  represented  phases  of  Russia 
18G2,  under  Peter  the  Great— old  Rus- 
sia, reflected  by  Prince  Khovantsky  and 
his  soldiers ; new  Russia  in  the  person 
of  the  young  Liberal,  Prince  Golitsin,  who 
is  led  off  to  Siberia;  sectarian  Russia, 
exemplified  byvthe  ecclesiast,  DosUheus, 
who  encountering  the  strong  hand  of 
Peter  meets  voluntary  martyrdom  on  a 
funeral  pyre.  This  plot  has  counter- 
plots. a love  story,  a strange  scene  of 
divination  by  Martha,  who  reads  the 
future  of  Golitsin  In  a bowl  of  water  and 
predicts  his  fate. 

Meanwhile  Emma,  a young  Lutheran, 
is  pursued  by  Khovantsky,  who  also  Is 
finally  murdered.  The  Muscovite  March 
and  the  attendant  choruses  and  solos 
sung  last  night  are  music  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Prince  Khovantsky  with  his 
soldiers  before  the  people,  the  words  of 
the  prince  to  the  people,  the  rejoinders 
of  the  obsequious  and  trembling  crowd. 
The  eelectiona  from  the  third  act  con- 
sist of  the  prayer  of  the  Boyar  Shak- 
lovlty  for  Russia,  one 'of  the  noblest  pas- 
sages  in  the  opera;  scenes  between  the 
1»sple  and  the  cruel  Strelitski ; the 
scene  between  a trembling  rcrivener  and 
the  same  ; a scene  between  Khovantskj' 
and  a beseeching  crowd,  and  a lament 
of  the  people. 

Virtually  all  of  this  music  Is  concen- 
trated Moussorgsky,  with  his  character- 
istics of  terseness,  of  novel  rhythmical 
accentuations  due  to  the  needs  of  true 
dramatic  dclamation  and  the  Russian 
tongue;  of  stark  and  powerful  recita- 
tives, and  many  melodic  and  choral 
passages  in  the  folk-manner,  which  Is 
here  full  of  pathos  and  emotional  in- 
tensity. The  music  held  the  audiences 
as  much  as  or  more  than  a spectacle  on 
I the  stage  would  have  done. 

-■V  better  contrast,  one  more  suggestive  ' 

; effective  In  the  concert  room 

than  this  music  and  the  gorgeous  color, 
me  fantasy,  the  pictorial  effect  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’.s  Sadko  could  hardly 
|be  li^gincd.  .Straightway  Rlmsky-Kor- 
^koft  leaves  the  realities  of  human  ex- 
istence behind  him  and  departs  on  a 
Journey  through  the  enchanted  domains 
of  Russian  folk-lore.  This  is  faithfully  ! 
Md  wonderfully  reflected  in  his  score. 

He  never  secured  more  varied  and  utter-  , 
ly  gorgeous  coloring  from  his  instrument,  | 
more  beauty  and  expressiveness  for  his 
chorus.  The  solo  passages  are  sometimes 
a little  Inferior,  the  recitatives  dry.  the 
melodies  occasionally  stiff. 

I The  second  tableau  heard  Isist  night— 
Ithe  Sea  King's  palace— fs  from  the 
■heerly  musical  standpoint  a little  less 
Substantial  than  the  tableau  of  the  mar- 
ketplace.  It  is  more  spectacular  and  less 
swressivR— appropriately  to  the  scene. 
But'  taken  as  a whole  the  score  Is  full 
of  genuine  invention,  of  imagination,  of 
a wonderful  inventive  fertility.  There 
are  few  pas.sagcs  in  his  music  as  en- 
^ossing  as  the  concerted  effects  that 
Rlmsky^orsakoff  gains  with  his  en- 
stembli?*.  In  them  i.s  orchestration  for 


choni.s  ns  well  us  lnstrumehtn,  ninl  an 
expression  of  both  Indlvldunl  and  col- 
loctlvo  sentiment,  teohnicuily  a tour  da 
force,  expressively  cUiu-aclorlsMc  of  the 
Russian  people. 

The  performance  enlisted  a large  cast 
of  solo  uingers.  Ivan  Ivantiioff,  for- 
merly leading  baritone  of  the  Imperial 
Opera  in  Petrograd.  made  hla  first  op- 
penrance  In  America.  With  him  were 
Nicholas  Vasllleff,  also  a newcomer  if 
Wo  do  not  mistake,  ns  the  Town  Scribe 
in  ‘’Khovantchlna."  In  Itlmsky-Korsa- 
koff’s  opera  were  Colin  O’.More  for  the 
title  part  and  Flora  Negri  us  the  Sen 
Princess.  Nyerhntn  was  sung  b.v  Mina 
Hager;  Duda  and  Voyevoda  bv  Frederic 
Baer,  barytone;  Sopyel  and  ' Starshinn 
by  Carlton  Boxlll.  Jam('.s  ^\’olfe,  basso, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  was 
the  Viking  Merchant  in  the  fourth  act 
and  the  King  of  the  Sea  In  the  sixth  act, 
and  Mr.  Ivantzotf  sang  the  rOles  of  the 
Venetian  Merchant  In  the  fourth  act  and 
the  r61e  of  St.  Nicholas  In  the  sixth  act. 
The  famous  "Song  of  India’’  In  the 
fourth  act  was  sung  by  the  tenor,  Mr. 
vasilieff.  in  accordance  with  the  score, 
although  In  the  past  this  number  has 
usually  been  sung  on  the  concert  plat- 
form by  sopranos.  The  Schola  Cantorum 
had  the  assistance  of  the  full  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

The  performances  of  the  choru.«,  espe- 
cially in  ’’Sadko.”  were  In  general  spir- 
ited and  sincere,  and  usually  sonorous, 
brilliant  In  tone  quality.  A certain  ten- 
tativeness In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  singers  were  pronouncing 
Russian  text  and  interpreting  new  mu- 
sic, was  explicable.  There  was  reason 
for  congratulation  upon  the  performance 
of  difficult  choral  and  concerted  pas- 
sages. Mr.  Ivantzoff's  appearance  was 
awaited  with  special  interest.  He  has 
a manly,  resonant  voice,  somewhat 
rough,  not  wholly  equalized  in  its  dif- 
ferent registers,  but  one  that  is  essen- 
tially a voice  for  the  stage  and  dramatic 
music.  He  sang  wtih  a virility  and 
breadth  of  style  that  disdained  finical 
polish  and  achieved  greater  ends.  His 
personality,  like  his  singing,  set  him 
apart  from  his  fellows. 

Mr.  Vassllleft  was  not  so  fortunate  In 
song,  although  the  audience  applauded 
heartily  his  Imuan  merchant’s  air  in 
“Sadko."  Mr.  O More’s  voice,  that  of  a. 
lyric  tenor,  was  light  for  the  demand.s 
of  his  r61e,  which  caused  him  to  drive  It 
to  secure  effects  that  he  logically  .de- 
sired. Mr.  Baer  performed  with  com- 
mendable resonance  and  animation.  Miss 
Negri  and  the  deep-voiced  Mr.  Wolfe 
were  In  place.  Others,  with  vocal  limita- 
tions, nevertheless  contributed  to  an  ex- 
pressive ensemble  and  served  the  com- 
poser’* cause. 

Concert  in  Aid  of  Pianist,  Now 
III  in  Germany,  a Pupil 
of  Liszt. 


fit  l(»  FanioiiH 


More  than  .$1,200  was  realized  by  the 
stars  in  a concert  at  the  Town  Hall  last 
evening  in  aid  of  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe,  the 
pianist  and  pupil  of  Liszt.  Mme.  Alda 
and  Miss  Alcock  of  the  Metropolitan 
sang,  the  contralto  appearing  for  Mme. 
Matzenauer,  delayed  in  Chicago.  Gunda 
Mordhurst  gave  the  spoken  words  to 
Satie’s  "Marchand  d’Or,”  “Danse  Cui- 
rass6"  and  "Defaite  des  Cimbres,” 
played  by  Hyman  Rovinsky,  and  she 
also  danced  to  Litta’s  sonata,  "La 
D6esse  Nue,”  with  Rovinsky  and  Mayo  j 
Wadler.  Rosamunde  Bustis  Corcoran  ' 
assisted  Mr.  Rovinsky  in  duets  of  Satie  j 
and  Stravinsky. 

Apart  from  a preliminary  piano  group 
of  Mme.  Aus  der  Ohe’s  favorite  clas- 
sics, the  music  was  all  of  the  new  day. 
It  ■would  have  been  strange  to  hear  a 
generation  ago,  when  the  young  Adele 
played  a Tchaikovsky  concerto  under 
the  composer’s  direction  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Carnegie  Hall.  Mme.  Aus  der 
Ohe  still  earlier  had  made  her  American 
d6but,  in  1886,  in  the  old  Steinway  Hall, 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Kikisch.  Since  her  last  visit 
twenty  years  ago.  -she  has  lived  and 
taught  in  Germany,  -where  she  now  Is 
ill  and  unable  to  carry  on  her  -work 
with  young  musicians. 

Maurice  Halpersen  wrote  an  ''appre- 
ciation” of  the  remembered  artist  in 
last  evening's  program.  The  committee 
for  the  benefit  consisted  of  A.  Morris 
Bagby,  Richard  Copley,  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  Rodman  Gilder.  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson,  Miss  Marie  Kieckhoefer. 
Alexander  Lambert,  E | est  Urchs  and 
Mrs.  J?hlllp  Lewisohn. 

The  Bohemians  Club,  Frank  Dam- 
rosch,  Walter  Nauniberg,  A.  Victor, 
Frederick  Jacobi.  Berta  Pagenstecher. 
Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  Frederick 
Steinway,  Mrs.  Randolph  Guggenheimer. 
Mrs.  Wolfsohn  and  others  were  among 
the  boxholders  and  contributors  to  the 
fund.  • 

Frederick  IVoIkow  Sings. 
Frederick  Wolkow,  cantor-tenor  from 
Rockaway,  gawe  a song  recital  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall  last  evening.  Mr.  Wolkow, 
who  has  studied  music  in  Vienna,  was 
suffering  from  a cold  which  affected 
some  of  his  notes.  He  pleased  his  audi- 
ence most  in  a group  of  German  Ijieder 
by  Hugo  Wolf  and  gave  two  additional 
encores.  He  was  equally  generous  after 
the  Meyerbeer  aria.  Mr.  Wolkow 
closed  his  program  with  Hebrew  songs 
by  S.  Zilberts  and  A.  S.  Ellstein. 


At  Town  Hall  liiat  n'ghl  a luiMO,' ' 
performance  was  given  for  Mi  us  .\'ii’l* 
Aus  Her  Ohe.  famour  pianisi,  whn  v:; 
roiiipicHous  in  mir  ical  .N'ew  York  om 
yoar.s  ago  and  who.  it  i under  tood,  ■ 
now  in  dire  cirruni  .! anc.- . iiliroad.  'I'hi 
program  was  n varied  one  ui  unusual 
interesS,  .several  well  known  artli.i  . 
giving  their  .'■crvlce-..  including  Mme  . 
Frances  Alda  and  .Merle  Alcoek,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera;  Frank  La  Forge, 
pianist;  Rosamunde  Eusti.s  Corcoran, 
piani.si ; Hyman  Bovinsky,  p’iani  t; 
Gunda  Mordhurst,  dancer  and  diseu.sc, 
and  Mayo  Wadler,  violinist. 

The  program  ^opened  with  Brahms,  i 
Schumann  and  Debussy  numbers  by  ' 
Mr  RovinsT.y,  which  were  followed  by 
a group  of  songs  by  Mias  Alcock,  tak-  ! 
ing  the  place  of  Mme.  Matzenauer  as 
previously  announced.  'The  next  group 
was  startling  and  of  unsual  appeal. 
Miss  Mordhurst,  who  was  billed  “cour- 
tesy of  the  Opera  Players,  Inc."  read 
in  French,  to  music  by  Satie,  three 
sketches,  or,  more  accurately,  indica- 
tions, called  Vieux  Sequins  et  Vieillcs 
Cuirasses.  The  music  was  typical  of 
Mr.  Satie’s  mock-ingenuousness,  but 
the  spirit,  veiled  humor  and  personal 
charm  of  Miss  Mordhurst  put  them  | 
across  with  elan.  , 

The  next  offering,  another  Satie,  and 
two  Stravinsky  compositions  for  four 
hands,  played  by  Miss  Corcoran  and 
Mr.  Rovinsky,  were  less  interesting, 
perhaps  because  of  the  sentimental 
tone  of  their  interpretation  when  sen- 
timent seemed  the  last  thing  demanded. 
Mme.  Alda  followed  with  three  con- 
temporary, French  songs  and  “Un  Bel 
Di,’’  from  “Butter'fly,"  as  encore.  She 
was  a radiant  picture,  but  an  apparent 
hoarseness  sometimes  marred  the  qual- 
ity of  certain  tones. 

The  final  number  of  the  program  de- 
manded the  services  of  piano,  violin, 
triangle  and  dancer.  Miss  Mordhurst 
obliged  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Robinsky  and  Mr. 
Wadler  and  a spot-light  sought  to  in- 
terpret a rather  vague  composition  of 
Paola  Litta  concerning  four  episodes  in 
the  life  of  Psyche,  La  Ddsse  Nue.  The 
episodes  seemed  not  particularly  en- 
grossing, but  Miss  Mordhurst  showed’ 
herself  as  much  at  home  in  the  tech- 
nique of  interpretive  dancing  as  in  thei 
vein  of  the  diseuse,  and  her  rhythmic 
moods  were  graceful  and  never  over- 
wrought. 

A large  audience  augmented  the  fund 
and  reacted  to  the  various  offerings 
with  evident  delight. 


lijQ  |.ll. 


At  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  Frederick 
Wolkow,  a tenor,  gave  a song  recital, 
assisted  by  Frederick  Persson  at  the 
piano.  His  program  opened  with  the 
usual  early  Italians,  proceeded  to  Hugo 
Wolf,  then  suddenly  threw  restraint 
to  the  winds  and  admitted  the  aria 
‘‘0  Paradiso,”  from  “L’Africana.”  After 
an  operatic  encore  he  returned  to  con- 
cluding groups  of  songs  by  Rasbach, 
Sieyeking,  Manney,  Zilberts  and  Ell- 
stein. Mr.  Wolkow  obviously  enjoys 
the  practice  of  his  art  and  is  able  to 
give  pleasure  to  his  hearers  in  some 
measure.  His  sense  of  pitch  is  not  im- 
peccable and  he  resorts  with  frequency 
to  the  “swoop,”  but  after  he  had  over- 
come a nervousness  which  choked  his 
opening  numbers  he  was  able  to  give 
a better  account  of  himself,  and  the 
laria  was  sung  with  some  freedom -and 
power.  M.  W. 


THE  SCHOLA  CANTORUM 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

. The  Schola  Cantorum.  with  a choru.e  of 
200,  conducted  by  Kurt  Schindler,  with 
orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  and  soloists 
including  Flora  Negri,  Mina  Hager.  Niehmas 
Vasilieff,  Ivan  Ovanzoff.  Colin  O More. 
Carlton  Boxlll,  Frederic  Baer  and  lames 
Wolfe. 

THK  PP.OGU.VM 

Muscovite  march  from  Act  1 and  scenes 
from  Act  3 of  'he  oaora  "Jyiiovaet- 

china"  (new) Mmissorgsky 

'Destruction  of  Sennach  O'.O  nie,'  ;.  . 

Moussorgsky 

■ Novgorod  Fair.  Scene  4.  and  1‘alace  of 
! the  Ocean  King  (new).  Scene  t>.  from 

opera  "Sadko"  Kimeky-Norsakeff 

I It  Is  a curious  fact  that  for  all  our 
boasted  love  of  music,  we  had  to  wait 
until  last  night  to  hear  one  of  the 
finest  operas  extant,  the  "Khovantch- 
ina"  of  Moussorgsky.  We  had  liad 
to  -wait  for  Mou.ssorgsky’s  master- 
piece, "Boris  GodunofC,”  nearly  a.s 
long,  but  when  that  opera  finally  ar- 
rlve(3  it  had  a proper  prosenta,tion. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  in  the  ca^t 
of  Chaliapin  et  its  premiere  at  the 
Metropolitan,  it  probably  had  never 
had  a better  all-around  performanoe, 
due  entirely  to  the  presence  of  Toii- 
canlni  in  the  conductor’s  stand.  Bvi 
the  arrival  of  "Khovantchlna”  Ia« 
night  among  us  was  not  so  auspicious 


Th-  .M'-tiuj, I }f. 

I"!'  ,ii,h  c,;itwi.rii  .!■ 

:'nd  bOijb  liil'.Irrg 
j It'  I .,f  "Ti...  ji-,!!  i ,.r 
j ( ’i.:;  ,cqiii'n' I V iii:t  ■■.■.■i'  n 
Ki;i!  S'  liln'll' r,  •>. mi.l  v ■ -ul  ...'t  'Sfttlif 
any  lonc.'r  .und  ilr.  i=;v.-  )«r 

much  of  it  ii.s  could  lie  i untiri  '.m''!  la 
the  lime  limits  of  a roni  ■' 

Mr.  Schindler  v,:  m tlii  nr.sl.  1 hr  = 
llcvc.  lo  make  nr  ; , qiialnti  <1  w;i|-  i ,•? 
Klorlc  of  Hr  dan  tnUHlr  cud  ,.11  tiie 
tidbit;  from  "L'oq  d’Or"  and  ’’.'-'.i  ;ko" 
with  which  w«  now  have  a v'li.n;- 
Inlg  aqnalntuncc,  u ■ •.vll  a;,  il.-i  j 
more  serious  i ong.'.  n.’  .M''UKC.org-i!y_  , 
Borodlnl,  Rimsky  N-  irsaltiiff,  < Hi. 
BalaklerofT  and  others  were  in  d.  ' 
brought  to  our  attention  throu,Tb  G e 
publication  by  him  of  anthologle"  of 
Russian  mii.slc.  Mir  la.it  eveti;t,i.-’.i 
undertaking  was  in  the  niiture  r,i  a 
cru.sade  and  it  was  gratliylng  lo  ■<  e 
the  capacity  audience  which  greet,  d 
hlfl  effort  and  alcndoned  itself  to  tie 
glory  of  the  rnu/ilc. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  ,^e',,,ia 
Cantorum  and  the  Phllharinonlr  < 'r 
cheslra,  Mr.  Schindler  prci.ented  I'-.r 
the  first  time  in  America  Mon;  vorg- 
.skj’’s  setting  of  Byron’.s  "The  De- 
struction of  Sennachrrlb’'  for  chorus 
and  orchestra.  This  was  in  the.n.’ilir' 
of  a curlaln  raiser  for  "Khovanti.iil- 
na"  which  followed. 

Air.  Schindler  wa.s  evidently  ani- 
mated by  a desire  to  give  as  much 
unfamiliar  Ruslan  music  as  he  po.,- 
sibly  could,  and  much  of  the  Mous- 
sorgsky opera  wa-s  omitted  to  enable 
the  chorus,  soloists  and  orehiv’r.i 
to  present  portlon.s  of  Rimsky's 
"Sadko,”  another  'masterpiece  wlilch  ' 
should  be  In  the  repertoire  of  thi 
Metropolitan.  It  might  have  been  i 
better  to  have  iieard  a more  eomplele  j 
"Khovantchlna”  or  an  entire  epneert  ^ 
of  "Sadko.”  but  Mr.  Schindler’s  zeal  1 
was  altogether  admlralde,  and  the 
evening’s  entertainment  can  bo  looked 
upon  simply  as  another  of  his  anthol- 
ogie.s. 

The  portions  of  "Khovantchina” 
heard  last  night  bore  the  authentic 
stamp  of  Aloussorgsky’s  genius.  There 
were  the  same  qualitlc.s  inherent  In 
"Boris’'  — the  high  .seriousness,  the 
tragic  pathos,  the  grand  manner,  the 
broad  and  deep  melodic  line  of  Qio 
earlier  work.  Even  wlicn  lie  is  not 
frankly  utilizing  national  tune.*, 
Moussorgsky's  music  seems  alw.iys 
rooted  in  the  Russian  soil.  His  pcas-ant 
and  hlB  noble  get  their  emotions  from 
a common  .source,  and  it  is  just  the 
simplicity  and  universality  of  these 
emotions  that  make  Mou.s.sorgsky’.s 
preoccupa/tion  -with  the  troubles  of  the 
ruling  class  as  tragic  and  a.s  Immed- 
iate as  the  crazy  whimpering  of  the  I 
village  idiot  in  "Boris." 

The  “Sadko"  is  a different  stucy. 
Rimsky-Korsakoft  never  grew  np  and 
all  of  his  work  is  a musical  fairy  talc.  ; 
He  was  probably  the  safety  valve  of 
the  grim  Riis.sia  of  his  time  and  in  his  ' 
music  one  could  find  release  from  the 
agpnizing  futility  of  life  with  whU*i 
Moussorgsky  was  preoccupied.  "Rad- 
ko"  is  biz-arre,  charming,  fanciful  .ind 
naive. 

Mr.  Schindler  and  his  chorus  did 
well,  though  there  might  liavr  been 
a greater  infusion  of  riiythm  In  tlie 
■performance.  The  -soloists  were  in 
the  main  excellent  and  a young  Kiis-  ' 
Sian.  Nicholas  Vasilieff,  who  sang  tlici 
famous  "Hindu  Merchant’s  Song"  I 
from  “Sadko"  — we  are  used  to 
It  only  in  the  .•■oprajio  version — tlld  it 
so  lieaiitifuliy,  with  sncli  .■l^•n.s.  Ive  ar- 
tistry and  intelligence  that  hi  com- 
pletely captivated  the  audience,  widch 
couldn’t  stop  applauding.  Something 
ought  lo  be  done  about  lilm. 

Other  musical  event.s  yr‘'ers  v In- 
cluded an  interesting  concert  b>  I'l-'d- 
erick  Walkow,  cantor-tenor.  popnlar 
through  tlio  South  Shore  of  i.nn).  ‘ 
Island;  a conceit  of  chamber  nins'.  ■ 
by  the  Helen  Tcschner  Tas  Sii  ;ng 
(juartet  at  the  Civic  Cluti.  and  a P'  ' - 
} fcrmance  of  "Tannliaii.- er"  h>  n f i- 
mlliar  cast  at  tlic  Melropolltan  I'o-r;  j 
!jlcu,';c.  r.  V.  I 

A new  violinist  from  Austria,  Sig- 
mund Feurmann,  made  his  American 
I debut  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  He 
Is  an  accomplished  artLst,  with  a rig- 
orous spirit,  style.  Individuality  and 
a technical  equipment  to  be  proud  , 
of.  His  concert  last  night  could  not  ' 
truthfully  be  described  as  sensa-  ' 


I i 
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llonal,  Tjut  it  certainly  was  deeply 
impressive.  |l 

This  young’  man  in  his  middle  i 
i twenties  is.  of  course,  no  novice.  ]| 
j That  was  apparent  at  once  from  the  j 
: understanding  he  brought  to  Respighi  j 
land  Bach  and  the  amazing  pyrotech-  i’ 
nlcs  with  which  he  essayed  an  as-  i 
I founding  Paganini  number,  "My 
' Country,”  .seldom  heard  here.  It 
might  have  been  guessed  from  tlie  1 
fact  that  ’!ie  made  his  first  appear-  ! 
ance  in  Vienna  at  the  age  of  nine  [ 
and  when  ten  played  with  the  Lon-  ' 
don  Philharmonic  under  Niklsch.  j 
Now,  his  debut  was  not  perfect.  I 
In  his  fin, 'll  number,  a “Carmen”  , 
fantasy  by  Sarasate,  there  was  con- 
siderable disagreement  between  him 
and  his  accompanist.  At  times  his 
harmonics  jvere  scratchy.  How- 
ever, so  much  of  his  playing  was 
fine  and  stylish  that  Mr.  Feurmann 
will  be  well  worth  hearing  some 
time  when  he  hasn’t  the  additional 
handicap  of  a debut  on  his  shoulders- 

Flora  Greenfield  appeared  last 
night  in  an  agreeable  song  recital  in 
Town  Hall.  Her  voice  was  free  and 
unrestrained  and  well  adapted  to  the 
songs  and  airs  she  placed  on  her 
program.  Her  most  ambitious  of- 
fering was  from  Gluck's  ’Tphigenie 
and  Tauride." 


The  second  performance  of  "The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  was  last 
night’s  event  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  with  Jeritza  heading 
the  cast.  The  opera  was  received 
with  salvos  of  applause. 


PENSION  FOR  MINNE  HAUCK 


Artistic  V^alue  of  Russian  Music 


Connoisseurs 
^ f Works 


Sometimes  Carried  A\^^ay  by 
Brought  From  Abroad. 


^ 'i 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

James  Huneker  always  stoutly  maintained  that  forty  years 
ago  Henry  Edward  iCrehbiel  wrote  "Beware  of  the  Musco- 
vite!” Mr.  Krehbiel  as  stoutly  declared  that  he  never  said 
anything  of  the  sort.  If  he  did  not,  he  should  have,  Kussians 
to  right  of  us,  Russians  to  left  of  us  volley  and  thunder.  This 
is  not  a reference  to  the  debut  of  Ivan  Ivantzoif,  late  of  the 
Moscow  opera,  who  achieved  a real  success  with  his  fervent 
and  impressive  singing  at  the  Schola  Cantoinim  concert  on 
Wednesday  night.  The  thought  is  of  Russian  musical  and  dra- 
matic art.  of  which  this  town  has  in  recent  years  received  a , 
ivast  amount. 


Music  Lovers’  Foundation  Aids  First 
/^American  Carmen,  t J J\ 

Minnie  Hauck,  famous  Carnfen  of 
years  ago,  for  whom  Geraldine  Farrar 
raised  a relief  fund  during  the  war.  has 
been  made  the  first  beneficiary  of  a 
pension  award  from  the  Music  Lovers’ 
Foundation  of  this  city.  The  founda- 
tion Is  the  result  of  300  "musical  morn- 
ings" at  ‘the  Waldorf,  and  numbers 
among  its  officers,  in  addition  to  a social 
committee  of  women,  a special  boai'd  of 
trustees,  Including  Albert  Morris  Bagby, 
Edward  Ziegler.  Charles  Tressler  Lark, 
William  Matheus  Sullivan  and  Harry  H| 
Martin.  ’ 

The  Music  Lovers’  Foundation  has  re- 
ceived contributions  to  date  aggregat- 
ing ?31,000.  Mr.  Bagby  in  his  statement 
to  the  subscribers,  said  in  part,  ".Some 
of  our  old-time  favorites,  through  no) 
fault  of  their  own,  have  lost  the  savings) 
of  a lifetime  and  are  without  provision 
for  their  declining  years.”  He  found 
many  patrons  prompt  in  seconding  his 
idea  of  a permanent  endowment. 

The  Income  of  the  fund  is  applied  to 
pensions  approved  by  the  governing 
body.  In  the  case  of  Mme.  Hauck.  the 
singer’s  financial  ^stress  had  been  made 
more  urgent  by  Uie  fact  that  the  firsti 
•Vmerlcan  Cai-men  had  become  nearly 
blind  at  her  present  home  in  Vienna. 


Of  the  quantity  and  the  singularly 
iri’oresting  racial  and  national  char- 
! acterl-stics  ot  the  mu.=ic  there  Is  no 
' question.  About  the  quality  certain 
; mi^^giving3  b'  :^n  to  ap^ar.  Mr. 

S'  hindler,  an  earnest  and  mdefatiga- 
’ collector  of  musical  novelties,  in- 
. ti  • Miiced  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  con- 
) r.  rt  some  excerpts  from  Mourssorg- 
: ky’s  opera,  “Khovantchina.”  In  the 
•rief  extr.acts  one  found  some  out- 
^ I ..-i;..,  of  that  s imber  power  which 
- "Bori.s  Godunov”  to  the  level  of 
•j'.;  ratio  mi  - terpi; ees,  but  those  who' 
1-  ve  heard  the  entire  score  of  "Kho- ' 
/^nLchina”  say  that  it  in  a very  dull , 
creation.  f i 

Y-t  in  the  end  the  music  lover  l.s, 
lik-iy  to  beli^.v  that  Mou-s.sorgsky 
es  the  outstanding  genius  of  Rus- . 
iic.  opera,  , His  works  proclaim  his 
r;  ege  per.sona.Mty.  Also  they  follow! 
a '.istic  theories.  He  held  that  it 
; the  most  precious  privilege  of 
'.,e  niU-sicai  cretjtor  to  probe  the  souls 
ot  C'jmmon  paoiile,  io  study  their  emo- 
'Jont,  to  voice  their  aspirations. 


and  he  made  his  masses  speak  as  a 
tremendous  human  entity.  Rosa  Ne’w-) 
march,  who  has  written  of  Russian 
operas  better  than  any  other  author,, 
says  that  if  the  literary  and  art  treas- 
ures of  Moussorgsky’s  time  were  wiped 
out  one  might  still  reconstruct  the 
character  of  the  jperiod  from  the 
works  of  the  composer. 

And  yet  when  Mr.  Krehbiel  wa,s 
supposed  to  be  uttering  his  a^vipe  to 
other  musicians  to  beware  of  the  Rus-; 
sians,  Moussorg.sky  was  entirely  un- 
kno-vs’ii  to  us  and  the  .prophet  of' the 
north  was  Tschaikowsky.  To  what 
proportions  has  he  shrunk?  Does  any 
, one  novf^  on  hearing  the  E minor  or 
the  “Pathetique”  or  the  "Romeo  and 
.Tuliet"  fantasy  cifution  the  world  to 
uard  it.self ? And  what  are  the  brave 
young  spirits  of  the  press  telling  us 
about  the  latest  Muscovite  revela- 
tionr,? 

What  has  happened'.’  The  Stravin- 
sky debacle  was  so  .swift  that  we  are 
still  breathless  from  its  effect.  We 
rose  rapturously  to  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
spring,  and  doubtless  we  were  not 
gre'atly  misled.  Stravinsky  certainly 
had  something  to  -say  'when  he  wrote 
thoso  compositions.  But  w'hat  of  the 
octuor  and  the  piano  concerto?  These 
were  no  mere  accidents.  They  were 
purposeful  embodiments  of  theories  of 
art  conceived  later  than  those  -which 
produced  "Le  Chant  du  Rossignol”  and, 
"Le  SacTre  du  Printemps.”  Stravinsky 
w.as  not  making  mistakes;  he  knew 
precisely  what  he  was  doing.  And  he 
did  things  empty  and  trifling. 

Lived  Out.slde  Russia. 


Cborur;  Prominent  Factor. 

Th;;,  is  -wh','  the  chorus  become* 
n'.eh  a ;>!  eminent  factor  in  the  operas 
rii  iht.  compo.ser.  The  huge,  uncouth, i 
-n-;;  -rr-r.j  of  the  popular] 

!.  ii.i  arou-ed  hi  • profoundest  interest! 


None  of  u.s  Americans  is  sufficiently 
well  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
present  Russian  life  and  thought  to| 
estimate  it^  influence  on  the  art  of 
Russian  composers.  And  indeed  since, 
some  of  them  (notably  Stravinsky) ' 
have  lived  outside  Russia,  absorbing 
perhaps  unconsciously  the  spirit  of! 
foreign  thought  and  style,  the  waver-! 
ings  of  their  minds  may  be  attributed 
to  causes  in  no  ivay  connected  with 
Soviet  rule  domination. 

%If  they  have  lost  some  of  the  vigor, 
/,f  the  cave  man  and  buried  their  rude 
-musical  thought  under  a veneer  of  met- 
ropolitan manners  they  have  merely 
reverted  to  type,  for,  as  w'e  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  a few  days  ago, 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  center  of  the 
five,  always  composed  like  an  officer 
and  a gentleman.  Also  he  remains 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
dreaded  Muscovites.  He  is  welcome  in 
any  society.  He  dearly  loves  the  le- 
gends not  only  of  his  own  land  but 
those  of  others.  He  is  just  as  much 
at  home  in  Bagdad  as  in  Novgorod. 
Of  course  he  l.s  always  a Russian  to 
the  extent  that  he  draws  colpr  from 
the  incxhau.stible  treasury  of  his  coun- 
try’s folk  music.  And  he  makes  cap- 
tivating melodies  which  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  blow  to  the  four  quarters; 
of  the  globe.  ; 

But  what  are  ti'e  Americans  goingl 
to  do  with  all  this  Russian  art?  Just 
what  has  it  to  do  with  our  popular 
life?  The  European  -who  visits  us 
goes  home  and  says  that  w'e_  are  not 
merely  a nation  of  dollar  .seekers — 
that  wo.  arc-  idealists.  Once  in  a while 
j one  denies  this  and  declares  that  we 
I are  commerciali'zed  to  the  very  mar- 
' row.  But  in  either  case  what  are  we 
i doing  with  all  this  Imjiorted  caviar? 


Is  there  not  room  for  a faint  suspicion 
that  some  one  perceives  good  business 
in  the  importation? 

Secret  Spirit  of  Americana. 

No  one  makes  a fuss  when  Henry, 
Eichheim  puts  forth  a work  like  <his 
"Chinese  Legend,”  perhaps  because 
that,  too,  is  devoid  of  appeal  to  the 
secret  spirit  of  the  American  people. 
Have  we  any  such  secret  spirit  or  aj-e 
■we  just  a hotchpotch  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  ■without  definite  artistic 
quality?  It  is  a very  big  subject, 
much  too  big  for  adequate  discussion 
in  a daily  newspaper  article.  But 
Eichheim.  for  example,  is  quite  as  in- 
teresting as  Borodin  or  Arensky  or 
Ippolitov-Ivanov  and  much  more  so 
than  the  latest  Stravinsky.  And  no 
one  tells  us  to  beware  of  him. 

■With  all  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  before  him  the  present  writer 
would  like  to  go  on  record  as  of  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Eichheim’s  "Chinese 
Legend”  is  worth  a hundred  such 
compositions  as  Stravinsky’s'  “Sym- 
phonies for  Wind  Instruments”  or 
piano  concerto.  Furthermore,  Deems 
Tayl-or’s  ".Turgen”  and  George  Gersh- 
w'iu’s  piano  concerto,  with  all  their 
faults,  are  infinitely  more  important, 
not  merely  as  expressions  of  Ameri- 
can artistic  thought,  but  as  musical  , 
compositions  without  consideration  of 

race  or  country,  than  dozens  of  the 
things  which  have  been  hurled  at  us 
from  abroad  in  these  barren  years 
since  the  -war  transformed  Europe  into 
- a Vegion  of  opportunists. 

It  is  no  secret  that  thousands  of 
American  citizens  of  foreign  birth  be- 
lieve sincerely  that  what  originate^  in 
their  native  countries  is  better  than 
that  which  emerges  from  our  soil.  It  l 
does  not  happen  always  to  be  true. 
Before  the  prohibition  act  w'as  born 
the_  Swiss  colony  in  California  was 
making  w'hite  wines  quite  as  good  as 
those  of  Prance,  but  the  “imported 
article”  had  the  favor  of  the  public. 
It  was  recorded  a day  or  two  ago 
that  the  Moscow  players  were  attract- 
ing chiefly  audiences  of  their  own 
countrymen.  To  this  there  can  be  no 
objection.  But  connoisseurs  are  some- 
times carried  away  by  the  hubbub 
raised  over  all  art  works  brought  frljm 
abroad,  and  much  too  often  profound 
impressions  are  made  by  the  quota- 
tion of  prices. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  Is 
human  to  magnify  distant  celebritiea 
at  the  expense  of  the  neighbor  one 
sees  passing  one^s.  door  every  day. 
But  there  might  be  a lesson  in  the 
rather  irritated  comments  of  an  Eng- 
lishman the  other  day  to  the  effect 
trtat  all  the  good  things  In  the  London 
theater  came  from  the  United  States. 
Undeniably  we  have  not  yet  rivaled 
Europe  in  music,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  whatever  is  ours  Is  inferior. 
And  the  Russian  Importations  -will 
bear  close  watching. 

1 


Next  Week’s  Concerts 

. 7 

^’NDAT  — PhilharTnonic  Society, 
Carnegie  Hall,  3 ; New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mecca  TempJe,  3 ; 
’I'hq-ddeus  Rich,  viole  d'amore:  An- 
ton Tdrello,  contrabass,  free  concert, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  lecture 
hall,  4;  Magcleleine  Brard,  piano, 
Aeolian  Hall.  3;  International  Com- 
posers Guild,  Aeolian  Hall,  8:30;  J. 
Rosamond  Johnson,  Taylor  Gordon, 


I-  i®lritual.'^.  Town  HallT  3;  "Chns 
carols.  Cathedral  of.  SL  John  tfco. 
vine,  4 ; Vital!  Koretzky,  tenor.  Car 
negie  Chamber  music  Hall,  8:15. 
i.  ’‘MONDAY— William  Murdock,  p!-‘ 
ano,  Aeolian  Hall,  3;  Alma  Domageii, 
•songs,  Aeolian  Hall,  8:30  ;.  Beethoven 
Association.  Town  Hall,  8:30:  Mar.e 
Theresa,  dancer,  Carnegie  HalJ,  8:30. 
^ ^TUESDAY — League  of  Composers, 
'Town  Hall,  9 ; Paul  Whiteman’s  or- 
chestra, Carnegie  Hall,  8:30;  Wini- 
fred MacBride,  pianist,  Aeolian  Hall, 
3;  Percy  Grainger’s  orchestral  and 
choral  concert,  Aeolian  Hall,  8:15. 
j AVEDNE.SDAY  — P.oland  Hayes, 
tenor,  Carnegie  Hall,  8:30;  Adam 
Kuryllo,  violin,  Aeolian  Hall,  8:13; 
John  Coates,  Christmas  and  other 
ive  songs.  Town  Hall,  8:30;  Iliff 
ison,  piano,  Chickering  Hall,  8:15. 
HURSDAY  — Philharmonic  So- 
ty,  Carnegie  Hall,  8:30;  Ellen  Pql- 
.pcon,  Katherine  Fowler,  organ.  Town 
IpHall,  8:30. 

FRIDAY  — Philharmonic  Society, 
i Carnegie  Hall,  2:30.  / 

SATURDAY  — Children’s  concert, 
11:  Florence  Austral,  soprano,  Car- 
negie Hall,  2:30;  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, Carnegie  Hall,  8:30;  Cornell 
University  Musical  Clubs,  Town  Hall, 
8:30;  Edwin  Swain,  songs,  Aeolian 
Hall,  3.  ^ 
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T!;-  Oratorio  Society  of  New  Tori 
- celebrated  Cb"  istmas  as  usual  j ester- 
: day  by  prc.senting  Handel's  "Messiah" 

7 ax  Ca -negie  Hall.  This  majestic  work 
’ was  first  presented  by  the  Society  in 
j the  old  Steinwajf  Hall  In  18f4.  Tl^e 
'■  porf'irmance  yesterday  -wa-s  its  102nd. 
i AllK-rt  Stoessel  conducted  a quar- 
tet of  sortsts,  a chorus  of  250,  and 
the  orchestra  oi  the  New  York  Sjnn- 
j phony  Society  yesterday  with  tellini 
! effect  before  a host  of  Handel, 
i The  music  was  sutg  with  fine  feel- 
I im  and  almost  reverential  fevor  both 
! i.y  soloists — Etliyl  Hayden,  Nevada 
i Van  Dor  yeer,  Judson  House  ant 
I William  Gustafson — and  by  the  lai'ge 
I and  exceptionally  well  trained  choru*. 
' If  there  were  flawes  they  will  be  for- 
j gotten,  for  here  was  a presentation 
’ that  progressed  with  exciting  gract 
I and  power  to  a final  "Hallelujah' 
that  was  little  short  of  magnificent. 


Armand  Tokatyan,  the  Metropoll- 
i tan’s  American  tenor,  sang  the  lead- 
! ing  male  role  in  “La  Vestale”  at  thi 
I Metropolitan  Opera  Hoiuse  for  thi 
' first  time  >'esterdkj%  taking  the  par 
]u-evlously  sung  by  Johnson. 


The  evening  performance  at  thi 
Metropolitan  was  "Lucia  di  Lammer 
moor,”  prc.sented  at  popular  price: 
with  a cast  that  contained  Gigli.  Dan 
ise,  RotUier,  De  Hidalgo  and  Anthony 


After  the  first  performance  this  s«o 
son  of  ”La  Juive”  several  trustii|j 
correspondents  of  mus*;al  event;?  her% 
arao-iig  whom 'W'as  this  one,  fell  inti 
the  error  of  saying  that  Rosa  iPon- 
selle  sang  the  role  of  Rachel  on  tha 
fateful  Christmas  Eve. In  1920  whei 
Caruso  last  sang  at  the  Metropolitan 

It  happens  that  Florence  Eastoz 
sang  the  part  that  evening.  The  erroi 
came  about  because  Miss  Ponselle 
reminiscing  before  the  curtain  -wen 
up,  recalled  that  the  last  time  sin 
sang  in  the  opera  was  with  Caruso 
That  was  an  occa-slon  shortly  befon 
Caruso’s  last  appearance. 

Apologies,  thi'n,  ;ind.  thakiks  t< 
James  R.  Thomson,  who  first  pointoc 
out  the  error  to  The  World. 

P.  V. 

Gabriel  Piern^’s  medieval  mystery  play, 
“The  Children  of  Bethlehem.’’  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall  by 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  di- 
rected by  Walter  Damrosch.  The  Ic.ed- 
Ing  members  of  the  cast  ■were  Pbylli* 
Archibald,  Helen  Gaubis,  Gladys  Hal- 
stead. Helen  White,  Victor  Prahl  and 
F.  S.  Hennessey.  A chorus  of  150  chil- 
dren from  the  public  schools  had  been 
trained  by  George  Gartlan.  musical  su- 
pen  lsor.,  The  settings  and  designs  were 
executed  "by  P.  Dodd  Ackerman  and  the 
perfonnance  -was  under  the  direction  of 
Gretchen  Damrosch  Flnletter. 

As  Mr.  Damrosch  explained  in  his  In- 
troductory speech,  it  -was  a Cliristmas 
play  done  by  children  for  children  in 
i the  real  Christmas  spirit.  It  was  a mys- 
tery play  transplanted  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  remind  a modem  Christend 
of  the  N.atlvity.  The  shepherds  w 


■mn  watehtnr  In  the  iilaln,  while  the 
dioFOn  nadi‘  a niuMral  hackfrround  to 
thrlr  solos.  The  inu.slc,  much  of  It  baai-d 
on  old  Froncli  nlrs  ohnrnilnKly  harmo- 
nist^, had  a almpllclty  In  kceplntr  with 
the  subject.  The  children's  chorus,  es- 
Piilally  In  the  flr.st  scone,  was  highly 
effii-tlvc. 

Much  thought  had  been  spent  In  the 
B=<aipUig.s  r-ftho  production.  They  g".\'e 
'ivarlety  and  nuvclt.v.  The  proce.s.sion.s  of 
the  nn.rl  and  the  adoration  at  tlic  foot 
I'f  the  niaugcr  were  well  executed. 


I Berlin  Hails  Russian  Girl  ’Cellict. 
j IIKKM.V,  Dec.  20  (;P). -Berlin  lav.sig 
fiBvei'!^  are  hailing  the  advent  of  a new 
jaiusli  al  prodigy  In  the  person  of  10-year- 
Kod  Jt.aja  Carbtisova.  a JRusslan  girl 
‘‘rclli..:  from  Tlfll.s.  whom  some  critics 
jlia»e  plaied  In  the  same  category  wltli 
rablo  itasals,  king  of  'cellists. 

Riija  was  discovered  by  S.  Meyroviteh, 
tn  \merlcan  engineer  In  Russia,  who 
(nvi.!--  pos.slbIe  her  appearances  before 
and  French  audiences.  Sinew 
fid).-  W.1S  8 year  old  the  blond,  curly, 
.iri,l,  hluc-eyeil  Raja  has  been  playing 
instrument  u.=ually  considered  to  re- 
iilre  loo  much  strength  for  a woman 
*o  achlev.'  more  than  mediocrity  on  It. 
hija  ilsrbusova,  critics  nay,  pl.ays  the 
‘cello  "as  though  she  had  been  born 
Kith  h." 

i 

\Va;ter  Damrosch’s  love  and  under-l 
stt.cding  for  children  have  made  him 
' jn.i  his  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
! - lie  logical  purveyors  of  the  prettiest 
rusical  Christmas  gift  of  the  season. 


‘Young  Judoa’  Concert. 

I Vnder  the  auspices  of  the  magri/lnc 
Yo«.ni7  Judra,  a concert  wa.s  given  in 
the  Town  Hall  Saturday  evening  to 
Itiromote  interest  In  Jowl.sh  music.  All 
I of  the  typical  fonn.s  of  Jewish  music 
wero  presented.  There  were  early 
liturgical  compositions,  cantata  forms 
i and  rnle.sttno  folk  songs  with  the 
. Nigun  Bialls.  the  latter  an  aceompanl- 
;;ment  to  dancing  sung  without  words. 
Among  those  participating  In  the  con- 
cert wore  a chorus'  from  the  Y.  M. 
H.  A.,  Mme.  -Gertrude  Wledcr,  con- 
tralto; "Boris  Saslawsklr.  barytone: 
Dmitry  Dohkin.  tenor,  and  Josef 
Fuchs,  violinist.  The  chorus  was 
directed  by  A.  W.  Binder  and  Willis 
Ailing  played  accompaniment*. 


In  ‘The  Messiah’ 


According  to  custom  the  Oratorio 
Society  of  New  York  performed  "The 
Messiah”  in  observance  of  the  Chrlst- 
mastide  festival  on  Saturday  evening 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  celebration 
marked  the  102d  performance  by  the 

— -i-i-ir.  TTfinj^’S 

the  event.  The  oratorio's  first  AmerU 
can  performance  was  in  1771,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, but.  as  Mr.  Stoessel  says, 
without  orchestral  accompaniment. 


he  gave,  with  the  assistance  of  soloists 
eo-stumes  and  scenery  and  a chorus  ot 
ISO  public  school  children,  a dramatic 
version,  which  he  himself  had  arranged, 
of  Gabriel  Pierne’s  “Medieval  Mys- 
tery.” the  Children  at  Bethlehem.  Arid 
thereby  he  brought  back  with  some! 
what  of  a jolt  that  portion  of  the  city’s 
ivjrryin.g,  material  holiday  throng 
■which  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  presJ 
f-!’,  to  some  approximation  of  the  quiet 
and  reverent  appreciation  of  the  fes- 


YesU-rday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall  The  Oratorio  Society  s first  perforrn- 
1- . — :-u  — ;/.«■»»»..  ....1..:,.+,.  ,1  “The  Messiah”  was  on  Chrlst- 

,mas  nlghi,  1874,  in  the  old  Stein-woy ^ 
‘‘Hall. 


Thei'  society’s  customary  sec- : 


Negro  Spirituals 
At  Town  Hall  '1-  9 


J.  Ro.samond  Johnson  and  Taylor 
Gordon  gave  a second  concert  of  negro 
thought  of  putting  a “creche”  in  theirv  spirituals  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
rhurche.v  for  little  -worshipers.  j Town  Hall.  The  arrangements  were  | 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  cotttributod 


wliich  belonged  to  those  -who  first  ' 
tneirv  i 


Mr,  Damrosch’s  daughter,  Gretchen 
Fhiletter,  and  although  extremely  sim-i 


invaluable  material  to  the  folk  records 
plCi  was  on  the  whole  very  effective.,  of  this  country  by  his  labors  in  the 
■The  grouping  seemed  somewhat  cro-wded  I music  of  his  people.  The  public  inter- 

to 


one  side,  but  this  may  have  been 

r avoidable.  The  scenery,  executed  by 
Dodd  Ackerman,  represented  a snowy 
plain  near  Bethlehem,  and  the  Stable. 

All  details,  even  to  the  heads  of  thi 
T<-wly  Ox  and  Ass  were  naively  in  keep- 


rig.  There  was  only  a small  disap-\  -ure. 


est  aroused  by  the  singing  of  spirit- 
I uals  by  him  and  his  associate  was 
'proved  by  the  size  of  yesterday’s  au- 
dience and  by  the  unmistakable  sin- 
cerity of  th'e  demonstrations  of  pleas- 


jpointment  that  the  Manger  was  not  the 
]traditional  one  of  memory,  but  a hooded 
basket.  The  scene  was  set  upon  a small 
linner  stage,  banked  by  a forest  of 
ines,  behind  which  -the  orchestra 

played.  At  the  left  sat  the  children, 
fay  in  Christmas  colors. 

The  peasants,  with  Jeannette, _ Nich- 
olas and  Lubin,  and  the  Magi  with 
their  retinue,  approached  through  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  auditorium  to  the 
stage,  as  in  the  original  miracle  plays. 
The  angels  appeared,  as  they  should, 
from  nowhere  in  particular. 

Flora  Negri,  as  the  Star  which  led 
the  pilgrims  to  the  manger,  sang  with 
fine,  clear  tones  in  which  was  a fitting 
note  of  mystery  and  remoteness; 
Phyllis  Archibald  as  the  Virgin  did 
satisfactory  work  with  the  -v^arm  and 
sympathetic  music  assigned  to  her. 
Helen  Gauhis,  Gladys  Halstead  and 
Helen  White  were  excellent  as  the 
three  children,  Jeanette,  Nicholas  and 
Lubin.  The  tenor  Ass  and  baritone  Ox 
were  impersonated  by  F.  S.  Hennessey 
and  Victor  Prahl. 

None  of  the  soloists  seemed  able  to 
make  the  words  which  they  sang  clear 
to  their  listeners,  and  it  remained  for 
the  shrill,  sweet  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren’s chorus  to  set  them  an  example 
in  this  respect.  Mr.  Damrosch  subdued 
his  orchestra  to  a fitting  and  colorful 
background  to  the  movement  upon  the 
stage,  but  bestowed  much  tenderness 
and  devotion  upon  his  reading  of  the 
delicate  loveliness  of  the  score. 

This  program  -W'ill  be  repeated,  with 
the  addition  of  Schubert’s  Unfinished 
Symphony,  at  the  regular  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon concert  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony to-day  at  Mecca  Auditorium! 

M.  W. 


International  Organization  Presents  Varied 
I Program  at  Aeolian  Hall. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  International  Composers’  Guild  emerged  from  it  tom- 
porary  seclusion  with  a concert  of  tid  bits  in  Aeolian  Hall  h t 
evening.  The  entertainment  began  it.self  with  ihe  “Kamnv  r- 
musik”  No.  S of  Paul  Hindemith,  the  young  g‘  ntleman  who 
Irritated  Richard  Strauss  by  ■writing  modernii  t mu^if  despif' 
the  fact  that  he  had  talent  and  did  not  need  to.  Then  came 
“Six  Moments,”  for  piano,  by  Dane  Rudhyar,  who  lives  here 
and  has  produced  some  interesting  thing.s.  He  ■won  the  $1,000 
prize  offered  by  W.  A.  Clarke  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  be;  t 
symphonic  poem.  There  are  tw'enty  of  his  moments,  but  he 
let  us  off  with  six. 


Mnie.  Samaroff  Becomes 

Newspaper’s  Music  Critic 

The  New  York  Evening  Post”  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  Mme.  Olga 
Samaroff  has  been  appointed  its  music 
critic  for  the  remainder  of  this,  season 
and  will  assume  her  duties  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Mme;  Samaroff  is  one  of  the  foremost 
pianists  playing  before  the  American 
public.  A fall  recently  injured  her 
shoulder,  preventing  her  from  continu- 
ing her  professional  appearances  for 
the  present,  and  her  -concert  dates  of 
this  season  have  been  cancelled. 


It  would  not  perhaps  be  going  too 
far  to  assert  that  these  men  are  intro- 
ducing a new  art,  for  the  presentation 
of  the  spiritual  in  a concert  hall  but 
with  a vivid  imitation,  of  the  manner 
and  emotion  of  the  “quarters”  on  the 
plantation  is  art  by  reason  of  its  pur- 
poseful preparation  and  its  planning  of 
effects  originally  spontaneous.  Messrs. 

! Johnson  and  Gordon  are  doing  some- 
' thing  very  worth  while.  The  negro 
Bpirltual  is  a product  of  our  o-rni  soil 
and  an  expression  of  feelings  engen- 
dered by  conditions  exclusively  Ameri- 
can. These  men  sing  the  spirituals 
with  a conviction  and  with  negro  man- 
nerisms which  are  beyo,nd  the  reach 
of  the  white  artist  no  matter  how 
clever. 

Of  course  there  will  be  critical  talk 
about  their  phrasing  and  false  Intona- 
tion and  vicious  treatment  of  the 
•vioice.  But  when  the  tenor  thickens 
and  slides  his  tones  in  the  low  regis- 
ter he  Is  doing  what  negroes  have 
always  done.  If  he  left  that  out  he 
would  lose  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  his  style.  The  singing  of 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Taylor  is  a fine 
lesson  in  style.  Theirs  is  the  pure 
wegro  way  and  therefore  the  correct 
way.  And  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  i 
listener  that  both  men  sing  that  way 
not  because  they  cannot  help  it  but 
because  they  know  it  to  be  right.  They 
have  an  art  of  their  own  and  it  be- 
I Icings  to  this  country.  They  will  un- 
I doubtedly  be  heard  often. 


Fhilh2U‘monic  Gives 
Sunday  Concert 

The  Philharmonic  Society’s  fourth 
Sunday  concert  In  Carnegie  Hall  took 
place  yesterday  with  an  elaliorate 
program  well  suited  to  holiday  Sun- 
Mengelberg 

^tarted  the  program  by  a first  per- 

Old  Dutch  Dances.”  opus  46.  by  hl.s 
erS*^h->r°^  Julius  Roentgen,  consld- 

The  Amsterdam  Conservatory. 

to  the  Dutch 
critic  and  musicologist.  Mr.  S.  Botten- 


Florent  Schmitt,  who  has  been  In 
obscurity  of  late,  loosed  his  radiance 
once  again  In  some  songs  entitled 
“Kerob-Shal.”  Then  arose  Arthur 
Lourie,  a progressive  of  the  foremost 
rank,  -with  a sonata  for  violin  and 
double  ba-ss.  The  Joys  ended  with 
Casella’s  "Pupazzetti,”  wb'c.b  had  al- 
ready been  heard  here,  although  In 
larger  manner  than  that  of  last  night. 
Cornelius  van  Vllet,  first  cellist  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  was  the  solo 
iplaycr  in  the  chamber  music  of  Mr. 
Hindejmlth.  Colin  O'More  battl^  hon- 
orably but  not  victoriously  with 
Schmitt’s  lyrics,  hlr.  Rudhyar  per- 
formed his-  own  pieces.  Arthur 
Hartmann,  violinist,  and  Morris  Tlvln, 
double  bass,  confronted  the  sonatk. 
Mr.  Casella  did  the  piano  part  in  his 
own  work.  Fritz  Reiner,  conductor  ot 
the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  was  the  con- 
ductor of  the  evening. 

There  is  unfortunately  not  much  to 
say  about  the  music.  It  was  a sorry 
collection  of  examples  of  the  forward 
men  of  the  tone  art.  Mr.  Rudhyar 
may  be  accorded  the  palm  for  at  least 
one  moment  of  Intriguing  sonorotics 
gathered  into  a sequence  which  moved 
jthe  mind  toward  reverie.  His  other 
moments  were  doubtless  his  own  and 
lesf  communicable. 

Florent  Schmitt  was  perhaps  en- 
deavoring to  put  into  music  something 
of  that  gay  spirit  of  Paris  which  has 
found  its  way  into  coffin  cabarets. 
Shakespeare’s  grave  diggers  were 
more  humorous.  The  entertaining 
gem  of  the  evening  was  the  sonata, 
j Arthur  Hartmann  undoubtedly  believed 
that  Dourie  designed  the  work  to  be 
I a jest.  He  performed  the  violin  part 
j with  gusto  and  graphic  demopstra- 
I tlons,  which  evoked  quite  audible 
laughter  from'  various  pasts  of  the 
house.  ' 

j According  to  the  program  notes  the 
composition  -was  heard  for  the  first 
time  last  evening  and  will  invade 
Europe  in  the  near  future.  It  will  be 
a Ixarmless  Invasion.  Perhaps  two 
musicians  confined  to  the  house  by  la 
grippe  might  pass  a hopeful  quarter 
of  an  hour  guessing  at  this  piece,  but 
there  is  no  resistless  demand  for  its 
public  exhibition.  It  is  just  piffle  of,( 
the  cheapest  sort.  In  fact,  the  onlyf- 
thing  on  last  evening’s  progranij; 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  wa^ 
the  Casella  music,  and  even  that  neeil 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  i- 


helm,  "are  arrangements  of  numoers  ■ 
from  a collection  published  at  Ant-j 
werp  as  far  back  as  1551,  and,  first  j 
written  for  four  string  parts,  they  "are  | 
interesting  examples  of  the  oldest! 
Dutch  Instrumental  music  originating 
in  the  period  of  the  great  vocal  con-  1 
trapuntalists  (Obrect,  Lassus,  Josquln  | 
Despres,  &c.).”  Roentgen  has  retained  1 


the  old  character  of  the  dances  while 
embellishing  them  with  a certain 
amount  of  more  modem  orchestral 
harmonic  setting.'  The  originals  were 
“all  merry  and  fit  to  be  played  on  all 
musical  instruments.”  The  Roentgen 
set  Included  a “Satterelle,"  "Branle  de 
Bourgogne”  “Gaillarde  la  Brune”  and 
“Pavane-Lesquercarde.”  The  cello  and 
harps  figured  in  one  dance  and 
throughout  the  whole,  an  atmosphere 
of  individual  color  If  not  very  spark- 
ling. The  orchestra  played  the  danceij 
admirably  and  Mr.  Mengelberg  won. 
honor  at  their  close. 


Q 
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Thu  Infcriiatioiial  ('oihihimts  liiiiMiNe 
We  plilllstlm- mil VI  ,'ind  vulgar  In  »vi. 
stupid  uppi  i-c-titlon  of  music',  we  re-  j.i 
I'fircd  to  lincl  the  troc-cs  <u  -c-nlu;  in  tl-c- 
now  works  pisy.  d -it  the  asoii's  Ur  r .m- 
cert  of  the  lute-rniitlon.-.I  l onipi  ; ' 
League  host  ovi-ning. 

.\iid  until  we  rc-ad  .-i  <-o;d  and  In  lultln^ 
note  in  the  program  we  went  Idithel." 
along  beaming  our  sympathy  for  all  tie- 
world  to  see.  The  n wc  re  el ; 

“.\Iy  works  . have  i d-  nnlle  pur- 

1)080;  but  this  purpose  will  not  be  felt  bv 
the  ordinary  listener  or  the  pre.r=  . 'lonal 
musician  apiirehendlng  the  music  .i-e  if  It 
were  an  objective  form  external  to  hlm- 
.self,  lookin.g  at  it  with  his  ears.  It  must 
be  experienced  as  life.  The  he-are-r  almuld 
concentiate  tm  the  tone  of  it.  le-i  tlie  . 
sounds  vibrate-  through  hi.s  entire  b--in- 
become  one  with  the  resistance  ejf  tho 
sounds.  Thu.s  only  will  the  tone;;  11\( 
and  give  out  tlie  soul-c-neigv  induced  in 
them  by  tho  author  and  the  intcrpi  eter.” 
Now.  to  our  untutor.-d  unfi  rstanding.  . 
lliis  seemed  an  oId-f;ishioned  way  of  going 
alioul  things,  this  sulejcctiye  n-terslon  to 
mysticism  and  emotional  ■•xperle-m-e.  in 
music.  Ifowever.  with  .'se-rialiin's  ■'I’oe-m  e.-"  i 
I'lcstasy”  in  miml,  and  the  naughty, 
naughty  emotional  experience  within  it. 
we  sat  back  to  receiye  n.  Kudhyar'.s  "Mo  ! 
ments"  for  the  piano.  But  who  are  wo  to 
say  that  his  "Earth  Pull"  was  genuln*-ij 
beautiful,  conoentraied  music  with  lnlcn*>. 
oxiierie-nce  in  its  rich  chords? 

In  a similar  old-fa.shioned  ye|n  w.is  Paul 
Hliuleinith's  K immermusik.  No.  3,  for  tli- 
ceilo  and  t'  n iiistruments.  .Mr.  trornellu.s  - 
Van  ATIet  played  to  solo,  with  Mr.  Fritz 
Reiner  conducting  the  chanibcr  orclu'Stra. 

Olel-fashioticd  it  was  for  Ilinejemltli,  b" 
cause  in  the  maze  of  polj  tonal  me-m-irle-M 
of  liis  previous  Kamnienmisik  til;i>od  lu-r' 
w seem  to  recall  liviii.g  tli<-nu-»  that  dc 
velopoel  into  living  contrapiinial  harinon'>’ 
in  whtrli  the  polytonalily  was  a logical  'nil 
osseniial  force.  Last  niglit  we  hear*l 
man  sobs  and  cheap  lyrl--  llnse-l  all  die-  ■•<1 
up  in  the  polylonal  fornnil.i  .ami  no  iilco  ‘ to 
go. 

.\  series  of  Florent  Sedimit  song-  ■ r'- 

givem  by  Mr.  Colin  (I'Mor*'.  Th  *y  .se-i-m 
indicate  a changed  style'  ley  that  compi-.-^r 
who  has  been  riding  tlie  popular  P;iri.-il.-;n 
ware  from  Wagner  to  Honeggt-r.  from  1>  ■ 
ljussy  to  .Schoenberg.  Certainly  the  sein--- 
were  clever  .analyses  of  mood  anel  written 
with  fiendishly  e-aloulatlng  orche-stral  o- 
coniiiaiiinient. 

Of  Arthur  Lourle's  sonata  for  violin  .an'! 
double'  bass  It  is  iK>ssible  to  say  only  that 
if  the  hor.se-play  of  the  w-ork  is  Intenllom.l 
it  is  a little  .disgusting— and  not  in  a i)uri- 
tanical  sense.  If  it  Is  unintentional,  thl; 
critic  was  not  silone  in  falling  to  .sec  the 
purpose  of  the  work  and  linding  it  pur® 
burlesque. 

Alfredo  Cassella's  "Ihipazzettl.”  played  In 
n new  arrangement  for  a chanibe-r  nius.<' 
orchestra,  provleied  the  real  moment  '-'f 
honest  music  at.  this  concert.  Humor  ' 
this  tyi>e.  sly  jibes  at  Italian  folk  pu.sslon  >. 
the  niC'-hanlcal  fun  of  the  Punch  and  Judi 
show,  the  slin:  rhythm,  ami  lb'  rf-vfc 
naivete  of  the  musl'  e-atn-  like  wcl.  am* 
rain  in  a parched,  dry  land. 

Efrt-m  Zimlialist  was  the  soloist  for 
tho  third  time  this  season  -with  the 
society.  Ha  performed  now  'Jic 
Brahms  violin  concerto  with  genujne 
beauty  .and  poetic  eloquence.  Hetr.ry 
Hadley  led  the  orchestra  in  his  l/ril- 
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i:s^r.-’rL'S.;rr'coS«’;t: 

^°eek  before.  Mr.  MengelV^rgs, 
baton  brought  the  varied  program!  to 
an  end  ’ith  a stirring  rendering  of 
t“e  •■Maixhe  SlaV  by  Tschaikov3k> . J 

>etv  >lu8ic  Presented  by  the 
International  C.oniposers 
Guild  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Convert  bv  the  Tnternallonal  Composers* 
Goil<i.  nt  ‘ Aeolian  Hall.  Participants: 
Frit.!  Ileiner.  conducting  a chamber  or- 
heatra;  Cornelius  van  VHet.  ’cellist;  l.olin 
tt’Mcre.  tenor;  Arthur  Hartman.  vioUnl.st; 

Ti\iu.  cloublebaps;  AlCredo  Casella 
aii'i  I'ane  nuaiiyar,  pianist.-:. 

PKOGltAM 

1 K.-i n'’itarmu.sii<,  No.  3 (for  'cello  anil 
small  orchestra).  Op.  30. Paul  Hindcmiih 
Mr.  van  Vllet. 

■’  Four  Moments,”  for  Piano  Solo. 

Dano  Rudyhar 
riaved  by  the  composer 
.I  • Kerob-Shal”  : Three  songs  for  tenor 

and  orchestra  .I-'lcrent  Schmitt 

•Mr.  O' More. 

4 Sonaia  for  violin  and  doubleba.ss. 

Arthur  Lourie 

Mes.srs.  Hartman  and  Tivin. 

I 3.  "Pupazaett  (arranged  for  small  or- 

' chestra  and  piano) .Mfredo  Casellaj 

! The  composer  at  the  piano) 


. Montaigne  remarked  that  “all  whim- 
sies as  are  in  use  amongst  us  deserve 
at  least  a hearing.’’  It  would  make  a 
good  motto  for  the  International  Com- 
^ posers’  Guild;  and  we  rather  wish 
that  the  Guild  had  quoted  the  line  last  ^ 

• night,  on  the  program  of  the  open- 
ing concert  of  its  “fifth  season  of 
new  music.’’  For  we  suspect  that  there 
arc  many  concertgoers  (and  we  our- 
selves, let  us  confess,  must  be  counted; 
amongst  them)  w'ho  are  disposed  to  be 
impatient  with  a program  of  new- 
music  that  yields  little  of  consequence] 
or  of  promise. 

This  strikes  us,  upon  mature  re- 
flection, as  unreasonable.  For  is  it  not; 
absurd  to  conclude  that  an  exhibit  of 
i new  music  which  fails  to  disclose  any 
;work  that  one  would  like  to  hear  again 
has  necessarily  been  a waste  of  time 
for  every  one  concerned?  The  justifica-1 
tion  for  the  activities  of  such  organ- 
izations as  the  International  Com- 
' posers’  Guild,  the  League  of  Com- 
posers, and  the  rest,  is  that  they  arc 
I really  engaged  in  a very  valuable  kind 
'of  aesthetic  journalism.  They  are  pub- 
lishing musical  news.  And  we  all 
i know  that  news  does  not  need  to  be 
delectable  or  exhilarating  or  edifying 
in  any  way;  it  needs  only  to  be  news. 

» » * 

Xow  it  appears  to  us  that  when  the 
Guild  or  the  League  makes  public  a 
' new  .sonata  for  triangle  and  contrabass 
‘.uba  composed  (last  summer  by  that 
eminent  young  British  modernist,  Au- 
gustus Toop  (or  even  by  some  triturat- 
■ ing  experimentalist  in  biplanal  har- 
mony as  yet  unspoiled  by  fame),  it  is 
dealing  in  aesthetic  news,  and  is  per- 
forming a valuable  function.  Mr.  -Au- 
gustus Toop’s  new  sonata  may  turn  out 
; to  be  a polytonal  flop.  'The  young  cx- 
: perimentalist  may  be  painfully  climb- 
ing a wall  on  the  far  side  of  which  arc 
only  thistles  and  wild  asses.  But  what 
‘ of  it?  At  least  we  have  learned  the 
names  of  composers  with  whom,  for  the 
present  at  least,  we  may  regard  asso- 
' ciation  as  unprofitable. 

» * » . 

When  the  rotogravure  section  of  the 
p.sper  w'c  read  publishes  a picture  of 
the  Princess’s  new  baby,  and  the  baby 
proves  to  be  devoid  of  pulchritude,  we  1 
do  rot  set  forth  to  burn  down  the  Her- 
ald Tribune  Building,  or  write  a furious] 
letter  to  “The  Times.’’  Why,  there-, 
fore,  should  we  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
.Mr.  Varese,  or  Mr.  Salzcdo,  or  Mr.  Sa- 
minsky  because  the  bitonal  baby_  that 
they  exhibited  to  us  at  last  nights 
concert  proved  to  be  short  of  charm? 


Who  are  we,  anyway-  we  of  the' 
viventieih  century  -that  we  should  ex-, 
pec  to  be  favored  with  masterworks 
e-.'ery  .ime  a new  composer  begins  to 
snoi"  good  music  paper?  Ho'n'  many 
o'  Mozart’s  forty-seven  symphonies  have 
urvived?  Three.  If  the  Guild  had  been 
in  oxi  iencc  in  Vienna  in  the  latter 
pa:-  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
iiad  made  a point  of  presenting  the 
new  symphonies  of  that  daring  young 
moderni-t,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mo- 
zart. as  they  appeared,  should  '4)'e  have 
!ou!;d  ourselves  cheering  for  the  forty- 
r.ju  i'nat  arc  no'w  dead?  And  how 
m;  ny  of  Mozart’s  twenty-three  piano 
con,  ertos  rsurvive?  Half  a dozen,  at 
■b-  m >-r.  How  many  of  his  innumer- ^ 
able  chamber-music  works  ? How  many  ] 
c,r  hi-  often  vapid  and  facile  piano  | 
iOna:a.-;?  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 


’to  vielTlis  mo'rT^than  an  occasional- 
work  of  promise— to  .'ay  nothing  ^ 
masterpieces? 

» • • I 

It  mav  appear  to  the  reader  that  we 
are  engaged 

demic  fn1;he“  extemporary  mannx— a 
work  defiemnt  ”ceS7’not  j 

for  the  instrument  to  which 
H^indemHh  has  give^ 

tual  rebellion. 

The  most  frankly 
music  on  the 

Dane  Rudhyar,  the  rrenen  -iqo? 

'"nsie  for  thf  Hollywood  “Pilgrimage 


' impressive,  ir  « \n  the 
“v?P\“Xt  fi^s  south  of  Central 

fng  the  last  two  summers. 

On  the  whole.  7«;J;"'G'und’'r’mosi 
this  was  not  one 

salient  it.  and  we  beg 

have  „Sr  conviction  that 

theU  undiscouraged  ®"^P’'^|J®"”debt 

’ r»oCa'nTe  of\’geUe  pub- 
lic service. 


called  “Moments’ 

1 ing  in  the  shameless  niheteentli  cen- 
turv  He  is  a mystic,  a theosophist 
the  Scriabin  of  Hollywood.  He  is  a 
welcome  apparition.  Contemporan 
' music  is  poor  m mystics,  yet  the 
greatest  music  in  the  world  was  the 
£oduct  of  three  profoundly  mjstical 

spirits.  , •u-i;*,- 

Mr  Rudhyar’s  music  has  sensibilit.) 
and  richness;  it  is  curiously  intense; 
it  can  shape  and  crystallize  a mood. 
It  seemed  to  us  the  most  genuine  music 
that  we  hoard  last  night,  certain  y the 
most  concentrated  and  interior,  though 
its  derivations  are  obvious  - u 
plainly  out  of  Wagner  by  Scriabin. 


The  three  songs  by  Florent  Schmitt 
(“Octroi,”  “Star,”  “Vendrcdi  ->\HL 
words  respectively  by  Hmic  Rerdj  '. 
Jean  Aubry  and  Rene  Chalupt)  are  ^ 
in  a new  manner  recently  acquired  i 
bv  Monsieur  Schmitt.  In  bis  tairly 
recent  past-in,  for  instance  the 
“Antoine  ct  Cleopatre  of  that 

the  Philharmonic  performed  here  la-ti 
season— Monsieur  Schnvtt  was  content  ^ 
with  old-fashioned  mode.s.  Magnet.. 
Strauss,  Debussy,  were  then  his  paV 
terns.  But  one  must  coniorm  to  the, 
current  mode;  and  so  Monsieur  Schmitt . 
is  now  draped  by  a 'smart  tailoi  just 
off  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  One  knows] 
well  his  swagger  cut.  Do  not  the 

younger  men  of  contemporary  I a r s 
wear  his  polytonal  dinner  coats,  his 
atonal.  Plus  Fours? 

They  do.  And  so  does  Monsieui 
Schmitt;  He  is  fifty-five,  and  has 
learned  how  to  wear  his  clothes  well, 
whether  they  are  in  tli6  style  of 
Strauss  or  of  Milhaud  or  of  j 

These  new  songs  of  his  are  skillfu  J 
devised,  amusing  to  hear,  pleasant  y 

Th«-  fu«<i  him s'S'  h,' 


Magdelebie  Brard  Recital 

Magdeleine  Brard,  who  was  received  I 
here  so  favorably  last  season,  returned  to 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  for  her  initial  re- 
cital this  year.  Her  program,  of  salon 
type  ran  the  customary  gamut  from  Scar-  - 
latti’to  Prokofieff  with  the  Bach  toccata 
and  fugue  and  Schumann’s  '‘Ca-’-nival 
pivoting  the  lighter 

the  conventionality  ceased.  Miss  H'ard., 
building  on  a flawless  technique,  rendered 
the  early  Italian  music  with  charrnin^ 
naivette,  devoid,  as  it  should  I’P' °f 
,tyie  Bach  she  Played  delighHuI.y. 
Banishing  the  usual  austerity,  sh-!  sof- 
tened the  music  of  the  old  master  ’.vun  a 
nd  sang  the  voices  of  the 
fugue  in  a tone  of  warmth 
’With  the  Chopin  group  she  might  haye 
been  unhappier  to  greater  purpose.  The 
Bomber  Pole  shows  best  in  a subdued  and 
shadowed  atmosphere.  Miss  Brard  s con- I 
ception  of  his  moods  seemed,  by  Just  a 
trifle,  too  bright  and  sunny. 

^ j Piano  playing  with  assets  that  could 
I have  given  it  a distinctly  high  rank, 
had  there  not  also  been  liabilities 
which  lowered  its  standing,  was  heard  ' 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hallj 
from  Magdeleine  Brard,  a French  mu- 
sician, who  has  appeared  here  in  prev- 
iou.s  seasons,  including  the  last  one, 
but  had  not  been  heard  recently  in 
(solo  recital.  Miss  Brard  began  with, 
.Scarlatti,  Couperin,  Daquin  and  a Bach 
Toccata  and  Fugue,  followed  by  Schu- 
mann’s “CarnavaP'  and  Chopin.  j 

Miss  Brard  clearly  showed  her 
pianistic  assets.  marked  technical 
agility,  an  ability  to  execute  smooth, 
fluent  runs  at  a remarkably  high  speed ; 
ample  vigor  and  spirit  and  -what 
seemed  an  obvious  desire  , sometimes 
aThieved.  of  giving  an  expressive,  va- 
liously  shaded  performance.  But  the 
pianist’s  impetuosity  seemed  to  lead 
her  into  some  technical  inaccuracy, 
with  occasional  blurring  of  detail. 

Her  conception  of  certain  parts  of 
the  “Carnaval”  seemed  distinctly  her 
own — not  that  an  individual  inteiTire- 
tation  should  be  a reason  for  admoni- 
, tory  shaking  of  critical  heads;  quite 
! the  opposite — but  Miss  Brard’s,  here, 

I and  in  Chopins  G minor  Ballade,  with! 
I abrupt  transitions  of  tempo  and  somd 
j outbursts  sacrifiicing  clarity  to  energy) 
4 gave  a rather  spasmodic  effect,  one  of, 


ordinajry  routine  of 
formaice.  Under  theee  circumst 
vou'woulU  tliink  the  programs  would 
bo  during  nnil  uftva  m??4lero.^  ' 

is  a common  btllof  that  performers 
are  'Iku-ci  wii'-i  the  classics  they  aye 
forced  to  i.lay  year  In  and  ^ 

and  long  for  a chance  to  refresh  tiieTn- 
s.elve.s  at  the  fresli  .springs,  ol  the 
music  of  the  moment. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Last  night’s  concert  of  the  ■ 
Beethoven  Association  at  the  Town  ^ 
Hall  enlisted  the  services  « 

Flesch,  Ernst  Von  Dohiianyi,  Huge  i 
Kortschak;,  George  Meaddr  and  Felix  j 
Salmond,  and  these  artists  found  re-  j 
lease  from  their  dally  grind  In  a‘ 
program  composed  exclusively  of  . 
Mozart  and  Brahms!  tVhat  Is  more 
astonishing,  the  house  was  packed  and 
i seemed  to  have  as  good  a tune  lasten- 
I ing  to  all  thip  old  stuff  as  the  artists 
had  in  playing  them. 

I Mr.  Flesch  and  Mr.  Dohnanyl 
‘ opened  the  proceedings  with  a good 
•performance  of  the  B flat  son.ta  of 
Mozart  for  violin  and  piano,  which 
] the  learned  may  identify  by  looking 
’ up  NO.  454  in  Kochel’s  catalog; 
after  which  George  Meader,  the  fine 
tenor  who  wrings  every  operagoer  s 
heart  by  his  pathetic  impersonation  of 
the  little  apprenUce  David  in  the 

••Meistersinger,”  sang  five  songs  o 
Brahms  with  Arpad  Sander  at  the 
piano.  Mr.  Meaner  is  a great  favx- 
ite  at  the  a.ssoclation’s  concerts  be- 
■lu^  he  sings  like  a musician  and 
his  group  of  Brahms  last  night  'ft  as 
,!ven  wuh  fine  regard  for  the  sense 
of  the  lyricis  and  the  style  of  the  ; 
music  He  ■was  especially  fortunate  ■ 
in  “Ruhe.  Sussllebchen.”  a great  song 
i in  which  Brahms  digs  fathoms  unde. 

! the  light  poem  of  Tieck  and  ste  p 
! the  conventional  lullaby  in  emotions  of 
I profoundest  depths.  -npqch 

For  the  finish  a 

! Kortschak  and  Salmond  united  in  a 
i performance  of  the 
quartet  in  A major.  The  , 

were  rather  more  uaited  than  , 

Salmond.  who- kept 

apart.  The  one  thing  wMch  differen-  ^ 
Dates  chamber  music  from  orchestral  , 
music  is  the  equal  co-operation 
' Mayers.  Of  course  eveit  in  cliarrAer 
music  there^  is  bound  to"  be  a landing 

spirit,  but  in  the  actual  or  man  ce 

all  trace  of  leadership  hs  carefuUj 
concealed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Salmond  waa 
delegated  last  night  to  he  the  uio''”^ 
spirit  in  the  cuarteA.  If  so,  he  ^oul 
not  have  so  lordly  proclaimed  it. 
All  the  other  plalyers  labored  (luietly 
and  unabtTUsively,  but  the  cellist  tore 
into  his  part  w ith  exaggerated  ^to 
made  extraordinary  motions  with  his 
head  and  comported  himself  wdth  a 
passion  and  extravagance  that  not 
only  distracted  one’s  attention  frona 
the  fine  music  of  Brahms  but  seemed 
singularly  anachronistic  m this  da> 
of  close  hair  cuts  and  re'strained  ar- 
tistry. 


i.nd 


f,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  con- 
1 hat  many  of  the  new  w'orks  of 
transcendent  a genius  as 
..  ;.,iuid  have  disappointed  us 
ly  if  we  bad  hoard  them  at  their 
V.-rfoimant'’.  why  expect  the  sec-; 
decaiie  =b'-  tv-'enticth  century 


...  a bit  upsparing- 
men  of  heart. 

* * I 

Arthur  Lourie's  sonata  for  violin  and 
double-bass  .is  a strange  worL  I h c ] 
combination  is,  as  he  uses 
strous  one.  The  two  instruments  aie 

wretchedly  unhappy  in  bitten 

ance.  The  double-bass  part  is 
tno  low  so  that  the  music  ns  all  top 
and  bottom.  The  composition  sug- 

Igests  an  eighteenth-century  piece  foi 

solo  and  continuo  -n-itli  the  ^ 

bass  "unrealized.”  ^ "°Xid 

dull  barren,  heavily  drearj . /vn 
lwa£t  Mr  Lourie’s  intention  to  write 
! ; humorous  parody  of  Bach  in  certain 

hX“caseTlaTwmy  and  charming 

h^?^afl!^;b:[?i^rly'^xaniaHons^ 

I four-hand  piano  pieces  and  ^ ' 

The  chamber  music  orchestra  was  | 
led  bv  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner,  the  brilliant  J 
conductor  of  the  Cmcinnati  Orehestra^ 
recklessly  imported  by  the  buUrt 
[his  occasion.  Mr,  Reiner,  a masterly 
got  all  that  ^%tm  ^ 

I traded  from  the  scores  before  him. 

; IDs  nreeision.  taste  and  authority  weie  i 


broken  lines,  while  one  or  two  places 
:i  in  the  ^‘Carnaval”  had  what  seemed  al 
curiously  lymphatic  perfoimance. 
This — the  accuracy  of  the  location  i» 
’(  not  guaranteed — seemed  to  be  the! 
Valse  Noble  and  the  section  immediate- 
ly folloii'ing. 

Miss  Brard  offered  Mozart  s Turkishj 
March  after  the.  Chopin  group  as  en- 
core and  completed  her  program  w'fb'j 
Godowsky’s  version  of  Schubert’s  ‘ Mo- 
ment Musical”  and  pieces  by  Faure,] 
Saint-Saens  and  Prokofieff.  ■ 


By  Samuei  Chotzinoff 
— 


BEETHOVEN  ASSOCIATION 
2.^  AT  THE  TOWN  HALL 

The  Beethoven  AB-'Ociallon 
with  Krnst  von  Dohnanyu  bai  1 I- lesth.  Huco 
Kortschak.  Gaorpe  Meoder  and  , 

mond  assisting-.  The  program  is  a:,  loi 

jpwS;  T>  f^r,^  *Mozart 

Sonata,  Brahms 

Group  of  bongs. . Brahm.s 

' Tho  concerta  of  the  Beethoven  As- 
.sociaUon  are  about  the  only  functions 
in  town  where  one  is  certain  to  heat 
nothing  but'  good  music.  The  asso- 
ciation is  compo.sed  exclusively  of 
concert  artists  who  give  their  services 
gratis,  and'  the  profits  ol  the  organ- 
ization arc  used  for  helping  mdlgcii 
musicians  and  for  the  publication  ot 
books  relating  to  music.  I h''  coB- 
cert.H  arc  planned  and  rehearsed  With 
great  enthusiasm,  tlie  urust.s  looking 
uDon  them  as  a .sort  of  respite  from 


Willia'm  Murdoch,  a pianist  with 
somewhat  of  a reputation  on  the  con- 
tinent, made  his  first  American  ap- 
pearance at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  unusually 
well  equipped  technically,  with  a val- 
uable background  of  presence  and  ex- 
perience. His  best  work  yesterday 
seemed  to  be  with  Cesar  Franck. 

' Debussy  and  Ravel.  He  will  play 
; again  early  in  January  and  will  be  1 
; worth  hearing.  [ 

I Other  events  of  musical  interest  | 

I yesterday  included  another  presenta- 
tion of  ’’Falstaffi”  at  the  Metropolitan  ] 
Opera  House,  a dance  recital  at  Car- 
negie Hall  by  Mar  A.  Theresa,  a 
talented  classical  dancer,  and  a song 
recital  at  .Aeolian  Hall  by  Alma  Dor- 
magen,  possessor  of  a likeable,  natu- 
ral  voice,  who,  by  the  way.  recently 
had  an  audition  with  the  pow'ers- 
that-be  at  the  Metropolitan.  P.  V. 

THE  RUSSIANS  AGAIN 
AT  JOLSON’S  THEATRE 

The  Mo-iiuuw  Art  Tlieatre  -Murical  Studif  . 
prci^cnrs  ior  this  week  ’’Thi  D-iurhter  of  i 
Madnair  Ai'-i.-mt,*’  a three-aoi  r w.’U  k 

text  by  VlHilimir  NemlrovUch-Dantchenko  AV.d  I 
Mikhail  ti:itiL-;ln.  .idiirtt'd  froa.  ilL-  oijjriiiaM 
French  ver?L.'ii  hy  Clatrville.  Sh*audi:i  a’.u  ^ 
Koning,  and  wah  a scere  bv  Chailos.Lecoca. 

THB  CAST 

Clairette  Angot Nadiezhda  Kemar.-^knya 

Lange  = Da'Kkmova 

Angc  PKou Ivan  \*eUkanosf 

Larivaudlere  .Vladii-iir 

Pfmiponnot  ..Boris  I.ielost;Ask>* 

I^urboM  ^-^n^trv  Kam^j^jtsky 


kmnrama 

Pr<»nUi: 
til  OffiClM 


. . . . Nirtu  niU'Asova 
ot'jnvrih  l^iUhmnnoff 
. . ..J'  .{>h  THltrlnnlk 


, Tho  extraordinary  .virtues  or  the 
*osco\v  Al  t Thcatro'.-s  Musical  Stufllo 
are  once  more  apparent  in  the  thli-J 
otferliifr  of  this  grroup.  "The  Dauftlitor 
ot  Mnf’-:..'  Aufirot,”  presented  Ini 
Jolson's  Theatre  last  nltrht  for  the 
ftrst  time.  There  was  that  satno  l 
^rnestnc.ss  that  underlay  the  produc- 
lltons  oi  "Lysistrat'a"  and  "La  I’erl- 
Chllc,"  the  same  meticulous  atten- 
Ition  to  details  however  sllpht,  the 
same  fine  chorus  .slnsing:,  the  same 
3cft  direction. 

However,  these  combined  did  not 


suffice  to  make  the  play  of  love  and 
intrlffue  during  the  French  Directory 
an  Interesting  evening  In  the  theatre. 
1 doubt  if  even  to  one  understanding 
the  Russian  in  rv'.ilch  it  was  played  this 
piece  would  have  been  more  than  a 
so-so  operetta. 

Even  with  a full  understanding  of 
the  action,  as  so  thoughtfully  provided 
by  Mr.  Gest  in  his  program  as  well  as 
in  available  librettos,  the  play  dragged 
into  dulness,  and  unhappily  there  was 
not  enough  by  the  exceptionally  fine 
chorus  which  appeared  hero  and  there 
to  make  up  for  this  defect.  The  music 
was  tinkly  and  at  times  amusing,  but 
hardly  more. 

The  leading  role  was  sung,  by  Xa- 
dlezhada  Kenarskaya,  a beautiful  wo- 
man with  a rather  lovely  voice  who 
made  much  of  her  opportunities.  Olga 
Raklanova,  who  has  had  the  two  lead- 
ing roles  hitherto,  had  a part  almost 
:is  important,  which  she  played  to  the 
hilt,  energetically  and  busily,  ana 
with  her  now  familiar  tremolo.  Ivan 
Veliltanoff  was  effective  enough  In 
the  leading  male  role. 


ft 


THE  WHITEMAN  CONCERT 

AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

"Gershwin's  Jazz  Opera” 

Paul  Whifaman  presents  an  .>rehij.s:ral 
concert  at  Carpetde  Hall,  with  the  foUowins 
program: 

Jazz  opera.  • IS.tth  St^seet” Gershwin 

"Circus  Day" Deems  Taylor 

Paul  Whiteman  has  done  It  again. 
For  his  third  invasion  of  that  sacred 
temple  of  respectable  music,  Carnegie 
Hall,  or,  to  l>e  more  exact,  his  second 
tho  first  concert  having  timidly  en- 


!Ilor  he  hssdfeae  thi9"^.iipcr!ily  in  popu- 
|hir  tunes,  a rhapsody  .and  a piano ooft- 

Icerto. 

> ■i.sl  night  If.  ."rt!..mptod  opora^ 
Ur.  Whiteman  with  tho  simplest  ac- 
cossorlM  of  a s.-iIoon  Ixir,  u couple  o' 

' ch.tlrs,  and  an  iipiiglu  piatlb.  In  the 
foreground  ot  his  band,  presented 
‘‘l.Ijth  Street."  a onT'-atd  Jazz  opera, 
music  by  George  Gorswhin,  words  by 
1>.  G.  Du  Ryl\c.  This  ono-aftcr  had 
It.s  first  psrformauco  three  years  ago 
; in  one  of  George  White’s  "Scandals," 
but  that  was  still  In  the  dark  ages-of 
jazz  and  the  thing  passed  entirely  un- 
noticed. So  as  far  as  tho  audience  was 
concerned,  last  night's  presentation 
was  In  the  nature  of  a premiere. 

Tl\e  story  is  a conventional  alUmpt 
jto  Imitate  the  formula  of  the  stand  i''' 
Italian  opera — love,  hate,  passion 
'and  Jealousy,  and  there  l.s  a prolog  In 
, tho  manner  of  "I  Pagllaccf'  in  which 
I this  Intention  Is  sung  by  on.';  of  tnc 
black-faced  characters.  It  Is,  all 
(obviously  made  to  order  and  tho  senti- 
ments are  crudely  naive  and  wt.uld. 
by  themselve.s,  make  sensitive  people 
writhe.  But  consider  Mr.  Gershwin’s 
genius!  He  has  taken  the  whole  thing 
as  gospel  and  set  it  to  music  of  real 
Isincerity  and  "135th  Street  ’ Is  a 
little  tragedy  that  keeps  you  on  the 
edge  of  your  seat  for  the  entlic  25 
minutes  of  Its  duration.  Mus'C.'illy  1 
jbelteve  it  has  immense  significancOi 
During  the  first  part  of  last  night’s 
concert  Mr.  Whiteman  played  a groat 
deal  of  the  usual  jazz  numbers  for 
which  he  Is  celebrated.  These  seemed 
wearisome  affairs,  with  nothing  behind 
them  but  I'acilely  calculated  ’’effects." 
In  his  opera  Mr.  Gershwin  shows  to 
what  good  purpose  the.se  meretricious 
"effects’’  can  be  used.  All  the  familiar 
stunts  are  present.  All  the  whining 
and  sliding  on  the  trombones,  the 
plaintive  noises  of  muted  trumpets, 
the  percussion  tricks.  But  they  are 
all  imbued  with  a purpose;  they  ex- 
press the  Negro  characters;  they  give 
point  to  the  things  they  are  saying. 

Added  to  this  there  are  three  or  1 
four  really  beautiful  melodies,  broad  j 
ones,  too,  with  the  slightest  hint  of  i 
syncopation  which  give  weight  and ' 
contrast  to  the  jazzy  portions.  Above 
all,  there  is  warmth  and  life  In  the 
music.  Mr.  Gershwin’sldiom  is  novel 
and  Immediate,  but  the  great  thing  is 
that  he  actually  has  something  to'say 
and  says  it  sincerely,  using  the  tools 
and  forms  of  his  actual  environment. 

Mr.  Deems  Taylor’s  Circus  Day  is 
another  side  of  the  American  picture. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a student  trained  in  the 
classical  tradition.  He  Is  wary  of  In- 


listed  the  more  modest  Aeolian  Hall,  . 

this  rotund  genius  of  jazz  submitted  because  he  generally  finds 

the  established  musical  forms  quite 
adequate  for  his  own  opinions  on  life. 
He  has  utilized  in  his  latdst  composi- 
tion the  medium  of  the  pazz  orchestra, 
but  he  has  done  this  consciously  and 
not  instinctively  like  Mr.  Gershwin. 
His  intention  was,  I believe,  to  cap- 
ture his  childhood  Impression  of  a 
country  circus,  and  a jazz  band  seemed 
for  him  to  give  the  very  quality  of  | 
those  dim  remembrances.  j 

Of  the  eight  Impressions  the  street 
arade  and  the  "Big  Top”  didn’t 
uite  come  off.  But  the  "Bareback 
iders,  the  "Jugglers,”  the  “Clowns," 
he  "Trained  Animals,’  the  ‘‘TraBeze 
=>erformers’  and  the  "Finale"  iwre 
ost  imaginative  and  pathetic  pro- 
lections  of  some  far  away  and  loved 
•nemories.  The  "Clowns"  I thought 
jspecially  successful  and  Mr.  Tay. 
or’s  musical  delineation  of  their 
lutlle  antics  was  not  purely  pho- 
ographic.  It  was  wistful  and  tender  ^ 
ind  filled  the  listener  with  the  kind 
jf  emotion  one  gets  from  the  finer 
iort  of  memory. 

Mr.  Mencken  would  have  regarded 


last  night  to  an  audience  remarlcable 
for  its  blending  of  Broadway  and  Park 
Avenue  two  American  pneos  of 
music  that  will  indicate  to  the  watch- 
ers of  the  musical  skies  just  where  to 
look  for  the  new  music  which  will 
interpret  the  modern  spirit. 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  this 
modern  spirit,  whether  it  Is  ;i  sv.iiptom 
of  degeneration  or  a new  conscious- 
ness of  vitality,  it  must  be  plain  to 
any  one  with  ^yes  and  ears  .that  its 
habitation  is  America,J  A good  way 
to  judge  the  quality  of  tho  undercur- 
rents of  national  life  is  to  scrutinize 
the  national  art,  and  the  art  of  ail  'Eu- 
rope is  at  present  nothing  but  an  im- 
potent experimentation  in  new  forms. 

But  these  forms  are  devoid  of  content, 
and  the  reason  they  are  so  devoid  is 
that  there  is,  prese-nt  > a desire  to  ex- 
press something  with  nothing,  to  ex- 
press. 

In  America,  on  tjie  contrary,  there 

llfr-f  Whiteman’s  concert  last  night  as 

authentic  American;  not 


presslon  that  it  has  broken  out  in 
forms  tliat  for  a long  time  were  con-  LnarcriVuv 

sidered  beyond  the  pale  Of  legitimate  v ty,  but  the  sort  that 

art.  It  is  curious  tLt  artists  St  wonder  .whether  .Walt 

at  once  recognize  that  this  force  wa.s 
renaissance  of  sheer  vitality,  the 
lil<e  of  which  hasn't  happened  since 
the  middle  ages  of  Italy.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  awakenings  is 
that  our  own, is  mainly  animal,  while 
the  Italian  spread  itself  into  intel- 
lectual and  purely  artistic  channels. 

Translated  into  sound  and  rHythni 
this  stunning  vitality  became  jazz, 
nd  It  remained  for  George  Gershwin 
I correlate,  our  physical  e.xubcrance 
with  what  emotional  life  we  possess  in 
ddltion;  to  hitch  the  rhythm  of  the 
:^dy  with  the  sentiments,  however 
shallow,  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
average  present-day  .\merican.  So 


the 


kin^ 


Whitman  was  right  in  his  hopeful 
prophecy  about  the  future  America. 

- — 6Ther  music 

-■Vn  extraordinary  performance,  at 
once  age-old  and  brand-new.  was 
given  in  the  Town  Hall  last  night  be- 
fore obviously  exceptional  audience 
under  auspices  of  the  League  of  Com- 
posers. -The  first  performaiKJe  in 
.\merica  of  “El  Retablo  de  Maese  Pe- 
dro,” a musical  and  scenic  adaptation 
of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  mock- 
heroic  Quixeks,  by  Manuel  de  Falla, 
foremost  living  Spanish  composer,  was 


.1  \ ■ i.iiiifc-  triumph. 

I"  K.illii  liiid  .siioii  ir'-acioii.t  anil  In- 
valuable a.-^sial.ilicc  til'll  it  Is  a llttlt’ 
difficult  to  tell  Jii.Mt  liow  imicli  credit 
la;  de.servos.  Ills  Idi-a,  lo  picaent  a 
piilipct  show  within  a iiiippet  show, 
with  their  masltir.s  on  Hie  balcony, 
wltli  orchestra  and  s'lloini.  In  llio  pit 
— all  in  full  vKw — wu-s  little  short  of 
an  inspiration.  To  tlil.i  he  added 
'■  music  living  and  moving,  singularly 
"xpressive  of  the  strange  tragedy  bor-  , 
rowed  from  Cervantes’s  classic.  | 
Tho  pupiiets,  some  of  which  were  i 
lifo  size  and  many  more  much 
.smaller,  were  tho  work  of  Heino 
Bufano.  MechaiilCciU.v  quite  mar- 
velous. ndlh  a sti'iingo  and  hardly 
I understandable  mixture  of  humor 
and  patlios,  comedy  and  tragedy,  tliey 
enacted  a turbulent  scene  in  which 
Don  Quixote  beholds  a puppet  .siiow 
at  an  inn  and  gels  so  excited  about  It 
that  he  joins  in,  lopping  off  the  heads 
of  an  army  of  participants  that 
knighthood  sliould  live. 

Willem  Mengelberg  directed  a 
chamber  orchestra  selected  from  the 
Philharmonic.  As  still  further  as- 
sistants there  were  Wanda  Landowska 
at  the  harpsichord,  Rajmonde  Delau- 
nois  from  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  a little  tight  in  tone;  Will-  ( 
iam  Simmons,  sometimes  lost  in  the: 
depths,  and  George  Basely,  a tenor  in  ' 
excellent  voice,  who  substituted  .at  the 
‘ last  moment  for  Rafaelo  Diaz. 

Unfortunately  an  accurate  appraisal 
of  the  music  as  such  can  hardly  be 
i offered  as  a result  of  last  night’s  per- 
' formance,  for  the  audience  had  such  a 
riotously  good  time  watching  Bufano 
and  his  puppets  that  much  of  its  sub- 
tlety was  lost  in  laughter  and  de- 
lighted whisperings.  However,  it  did 
seem  extraordinarily  expressive,  al- 
ways delightful,  never  noisy,  or  com- 
mon or  trite. 

Preceding  Master  Peter’s  Puppet 
.Show,  Mr.  Mengelberg  played  excerpts 
tor  orchestra  from  "El  Amor  Brujo" 
and  Eva  Gauthier,  accompanied  by  a , 
small  orchestra,  sang  a number  of  De 
Falla’s  songs,  of  which  two  were  new,  , 
"Psyche,”  a grotesque  piece,  and  the  , 
Aria  de  Saint  from  "La  Vida 
Breve,”  poetic  and  lovely. 

It  hardly  belongs  here,  but  Mme. 
Gauthier  had  something  beside  her 
voice  to  display*  to  that  audience.  She 
wore  a string  of  brilliants  that  looped 
over  her  ears  and  decorated  her 
shapely  neck  something  like  earrings 
and  necklaoe  combined,  only  much 
more  so. 

Percy  Grainger  appeared  in  the  role 
of  conductor  at  Aeolian  Hail  last 
night,  leading  a number  of  orchestral 
selections  and  setting  the  stage  fo.-  a 
choral  concert  by  the  Orpheus  Club  ol 
Newark  and  the  Glee  Club  of  Nutloy 
Mr.  Grainger  is  haixlly  a graceful  noi 
yet  an  inspiring  leader,  but  he  did  gel 
j splendid  results  from  his  orchestra. 
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Mozart  wrote  tne  «.  

.Srrli'aHacchl  of  < i..tl|^liii  and  wii.?  to 
p.ay  It  with  her  at  tijT  concert.  Biii  ( 
he  had  not  tlnhihod  the  work  and  ' 

b/  determination  dUl  the  youni;.  b<mi-  I j 
tiful  and  gifted  girl  obtain  her  own  ; 
part  tho  night  before  the  concert.  | 
Tho  Emperor  su.specg-d  that  .Mozart  ' 
had  no  music  beforn  him  and  .'.ent 
for  tho  sonata.  Then  it  wa.s  fouitd 
that  tho  clavier  part  had  not  been 
■written  and  that  .Mozart  was  playing 
from  memdry. 

The  composition  does  not  need  nny 
omazlng  feats  to  commend  it.  Tho 
two  artists  who  played  it  host  even- 
ing gave  a performance  which  will 
dwell  in  the  memories  of  those  privi- 
leged to  hear  IL  Tho  technical  qual- 
ities of  the  achievement  need  not  be 
considered.  What  entninced  the  au- 
dience was  the  exquisite  llni.sh  and 
artistic  insight  of  the  performance. 

It  was  a reading  rich  in  feeling  and 
polished  in  style.  The  li.steners  rec- 
ognized its  value  and  recalled  the 
mu.slcians  many  times. 

The  .sonata  was  followed  by  five 
j songs  of  Brahm.s,  sung  by  George 
Meader  of  the  opera.  The  songs  them- 
selves were  of  the  infrequently  heard 
beauties  of  Brahms.  Doubtless  some 
of  them  are  neglected  because  they 
are  not  for  the  casual  singer.  Only 
an  ardent  and  tireless  student  of 
Brahms  could  do  them  justice.  Mr. 
Meader  is  first  a lieder  singer  and 
second  an  opera  artist.  As  an  in- 
terpreter of  such  songs  as  those  on 
last  evening’s  program  he  is  in  the 
, front  rank.  There  'were-  some  slight 
lapses  in  one  or  two  of  the  number.s, 
but  we  prefer  to  recall  rather  hi.” 
delivery  of  the  first  one,  "Dein  blaues 
Auge,"  which  was  on  the  whole  the 
most  nearly  perfect  piece  of  lieder 
singing  it  has  been  the  good  fortune 
j of  this  chronicler  to  hear  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  or  of  several. 

The  concert  was  brought  to  its  con- 
clusion with  the  Brahms  A major ' 
quartet,  opus  26,  for  violin,  viola,  cello 
and  piano.  The  additional  players 
heard  in  this  were  Hugo  Kortshcak, 
viola,  and  Felix  Salmond,  cello.  Only 
'the  Beethoven  brethren  can  bring 
I together  such  congregations  of  stars. 

[ It  was  indeed  a. delightful  concert. 


I British  Pianist  Heard 
First  Time  in  America 


1 William  Murdock,  British  pianist, 
made  his  American  debut  yesterday 
jafternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  recital 
nas  given  under  the  patronage  of  the 
.English  3\mbassador  to  the  United 
'.States,  Sir  .Esme  W.  Howard,  G-  C. 
M.  B..  K.  C.  B..  C.  V.  O.,  for  whom 
was  reserv'ed  the  center  box  in  the 
hall,  draped  with  the  national  and 
[British  colors. 

1 Many  words  of  highest  praise  had 
been  said  in  advance  of  Mr.  Murdock 
ac  an  artist,  and  among  others  that 
he  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  Britain 


.he  was  born  in  Australia)  and  on  the 
Continent.  He  attracted  an  outstand- 
bg  audience,  which  heard  his  pro- 
gram with  evident  interest  to  the  end. 
He  played  the  “Wachet  Auf’’  of  Bach- 
Eusonl,  the  chromatic  fantasy  and  l 
tugue  of  Bach.  Franck's  prelude,  chor- 
ale and  fugue,  three  Debussy  pieces, 
V'ith  one  the  "Poissons  d’Or,"  De 
Severac’s  "Baigneuses  au  Soleil,"  two 
Ravel  pieces  including  the  "Alborada 
del  Gracioso,"  and  by  Chopin,  the 
berceuse  and  barcarolle,  F major 
waltz,  prelude  in  B flat,  opus  28,  No. 
21  and  G minor  ballade. 

Similar  characteristics  of  style 
j marked  largely  Mr.  Murdock’s  read- 
ings throughout  his  varied  list  of 
compositions  and  hence  analysis  of  in- 
dividual readings  Is  not  nece.ssafy. 
In  general  he  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  admirable  finger  technic, 
facility,  fluency,  fine  pedal  control  and 
rich  color  supply.  His  leading  asset 
is  his  beautiful  piano  tone. 

Mr.  Murdock  played  certain  pieces 
at  such  great  speed  as  to  cau.sQ  sacri- 
fice of  clarity,  his  accent  udtlon  was 
frequently  erratic  and,  of  most  con-  j 
sequence,  his  emotional  powers  seemed  i 
limited.  At  times  he  played  with  ai 
captivating  brilliance  bordering  on  the  i 
bravura  and  he  was  able  to  hold  his 
' performance  on  a plane  far  above  any 
suggestion  of  insignificance  or  medi- 
ocrity. 

Mr.  Murdock  will  give  a second  re-  ■ 
cital  on  January  7,  when  'nis  pro- ' 
gram  should  certainly  ..attract  those  ^ 
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music  lovers  imeresteu  m piano  per- 
formance. 


Miss  Alma  Dormagen 
Sings  Varied  Songs 


Miss  Alma  Dormagen,  a soprano 
■who  sang  here  re>centiy,  gave  song 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening, 
offering  a program  of  songs  by  Mar- 
cello, Monteverde,  Donandy,  Sully, 
Schubert,  Brahms,  Wagner  and  mod- 
ern French,  Italian  and  English  com- 
positions. 

Miss  Donnagen’s  vocal  gifts  are 
sound  and  sufficiently  unportant  to  at- 
tract favorable  attentiop  in  many 
Circles,  but  they  'U’ere  not  of  a type  to 
lay  claims  to  distinction-  on  the  con- 
cert stage.  Most  of  her  songs  were 
delivered  in  that  sound  all  embracing 
formula  of  the  salon  which  insists  on 
good  tone,  correct  intonation  and  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  pulvish  the  com- 
poser's message  with  some  authority. 
In  her  upper  register  Miss  Dormagen 
was  not  particularly  happy,  especially 
when  she  forced  her  voice.  There 
were  few  brilliant  tints  in  her  palette 
of  tone  colors,  but  she  sang  with  a 
good  musical  legato  and  displayed  a 
sound  understanding  of  her  program 
and  its  requirements.  Miss  Madeleine 
Marshall  Simon  contributed  some  ex- 
cellent accompaniments.*. 

Maria  Theresa  Pleases 
In  Program  of  Dances 

Maria  Theresa,  formerly  of  the 
“Isadora  Duncan  Dancers,"  gave  a 
second  program  of  dances  last  even- 
ing in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the  pian- 
istic  assistands  of  Metek  Volk.  Her 
list  was  designed  to  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  the  dance  from  the  classical 
period  down  to  the  present  day.  but 
arranged  in  the  reverse  of  chronologi- 
cal order.  She  started  with  music  by 
the  moderns,  Debussy.  Malipiero  andl 
Moussorgsky;  the  romantics  were 
Dl-szt,  Brahms,  Schubert,  Beethoven;' 
the  “galant  period”  called  for  Mozart, 
Rameau,  Scarlatti,  Handel,  Loelly, 
Bach,  and  the  classical,  Scarlatti  again, 
Gluck,  Monteverde,  Frescobaldi.  ! 

The  selections  from  all  these  com- 
posers were  carefully  made,  beginning 
with  Debussy’s  “Les  Danseuses  de 
Delphes"  and  closing  with  the  “Bac- 
chanale"  from  Gluck’s  “Iphigenia.” 
Maria  Theresa,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
only  one  of  the  original  Duncan  sex- 
tet still  dancing  before  the  public, 
again  brought  to  mind  by  her  graceful ; 
posturings  the  remarkable  art  of  her  I 
famous  teacher.  Anna  Pavlowa  hasj 
-credited  Isadora  with  “broadening  the 
scope  and  technic  of  the  dance,  espe- 
cially in  her  treatment  of  the  arms.” 
Maria  Theresa  is  notably  successful 
in  the  variety  of  arm  gestures  she 
employs;  'while,  again,  reacting  to  her 
teacher’s  methods  in  the  deliniation 
of  her  selections,  a.s  last  night,  she 
evidently  wi.shes  to  demonstrate  that 
she  Interprets  her  music  according  to 
the  moods  which  it  inspires  in  herself 
( and  without  consideration  of  any 
I meaning  the  composer  may  have  had. 
' Her  art,  thus  carefully  wrought  and 

^ executed,  seemed  to  make  strong 
appeal  last  night.  The  audience  was 
large.  Mr.  Volk,  at  the  piano,  gave 
also  some  solos,  with  one  Moussorg- 
sky’s  unfamiliar  “La  Grande  Porte  de 
Kiew." 


- katyan.  Bada,  PaTtrmieVl  ant^^ilJur. 
Mr.  Serafln  conducted  a spirited  per« 
formance. 

WilliamMurdoch,  English 
Pianist,  Gives  Recital 

William  Murdoch,  a skillful  English 
pianist,  of  Australian  birth,  gave  the 
first  of  two  scheduled  recitals  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  be- 
ginning with  Bach,  Busoni’s  arrange- 
ment of  "Wachet  Auf"  and  the  Chro- 
matic Fantasy  and  Fugue,  and  Franck’s 
Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue.  Accord- 
ing to  the  program,  it  was  the  pian- 
ist’s American  debut,  but  the  “Dic- 
tionary of  Modern  Music  and  Musi- 
cians,’’ in  which  he  wrote  the  article 
on  “Pianoforte  Music,’’  mentions  a tour 
in  this  country  and  Canada  in  1914. 
The  available  records,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  show  a New  York  appearance 
in  that  year  or  those  adjoining. 


I Morris  Tivin. 

It  was  Mr.  Casella’s  “Pupazzelti  that 
showed  out  in  refulgent  splendor  after 
all  that  had  gone  before.  This  music 
for  a puppet  show  has  real  laughter,  not 
buffoonery  or  horse-play.  It  Is  {taban 
in  its  clarity  and  sparkle;  its  rnodernity 
only  enriches  the  essential  smyilicity, 
sunniness,  and  at  times  poetry  of  it  all. 
The  arrangement  for  chamber  muMc 
orchestra,  heard  last  night  m public  f^ 
the  first  time,  is  admirable  for  this  foim, 
and  this  idiom.  The  intentional  stiffness 
and  angularity  of  the  rhythm.s  makes 
the  more  striking  the  real  invention,  the 
real  humor  and  feeling  in  the  music.  A. 
much  needed  sensation  of  sky  and  sun, 
and  the  feeling  that  these  strains  tor. 
puppets  were  nevertheless  the  expression 
of  abounding  life  refreshed  the  ears  aJifi' 
the  spirit  and  caused  blitheness  in 
hearts  of  those  happily  leaving  the  i 
Mr.  Reiner,  who  had  conducted  fai 
fully  and  sympathetically  through* 
the  evening-whateyer  he  may 
thought  of  his  task--and  Mr.  Casell 
were  applauded  to  the  echo  before  th 
departure  of  the  audience. 


hTs^ow  monotones  like  a squffi^I^P 
lad  and  his  show'man  scolds  like  an. 
Irritated  movie  director.  His  seenic 
music  bubbles  with  humor,  fancy  and 
•tunefulnes.s.  It  is  incessantly  delight- 
ful and  intriguing.  Between  him  and 
the  puppet  manipulators  one  was  car- 
ried into  the  lost  world  of  an  incon- 
ceivable theater  where  human  pas- 
Blons  and  emotions  sped  themselves 
through  the  veins  of  dolls  and  stirred 
the  very  blood  of  sawdust  The  com- 
poser’s loftiest  ■flights  were  in  his  set- 
tings of  the  words  of  the  knight.  They 
raised  hopeful  expectations  of  what 
may  be  to  come  in  the  score  of  "La 
Vida  Breva."  F’or  even  though  a 
musician  can  lift  a magically  moved 
puppet  to  the  semblance  of  life  and 
experience  he  should  do  better  with  a 
singer,  even  though  he  be  one  rai-sed 
In  opera  land. 


Mme.  Peralta  Takes 
Bcri  Role  in  ‘Falstaff’ 

‘•Fal-.tafr  was  again  presented  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  l^t 
c.-ening.  and  the  cast  was  thoroughly 
familia;  save  in  one  Jdme 

■eralta  assumed  the  duties  of  Mistress 
Ford,  hitherto  discharged  most  capably 

in  the  title  role  and  Mr^ 

following  tl'i'’  final  scene. 

0;v.^-r.s  In  the  cast  were  Mmes.  Ald^ 
Tc-lva  and  Howard,  and  Messrs.  To- 


2 ^ t 

International  Composers’  Guild.  i 

In  these  days  there  seems  little  justi- 
fication for  the  complaint  on  the  part 
of  young  composers  that  they  are  neg- 
lected. Sometimes,  indeed.  It  appears 
that  the  poorer  the  composition  the  bet- 
ter Its  chances  of  immediate  perfor- 
mance. Some  of  the  composers  repre- 
sented on  the  program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Composers’  Guild  last  night  in 
Aeolian  Hall  had  signal  honor  done; 
them  in  being  played  at  all.  They  o-wed; 
this  distinction  to  the  fact  that  It  is  the 
purpose  and  justification  of  this  society 
to  perform  new  music  and  submit  it  to 
public  opinion  regardless  of  its  ugliness 
its  impotency.  Its  insincerity  as  may  ap 

^ Tlie^concert  presented  Fritz  Reiner 
conductor  of  chamber 
ances.  and  the  Profi'e"’  bad  the  meat  mi 
hrpvitv  It  also  introduced,  for  a lew 

final  moments  of  r^l  new^ar- 

zptti”  of  Alfredo  Casella  in  a new  ar 
rangement  for  chamber  music 
wlffi  the  composer  at  the  pianm  But 

’wmSS  c‘o'™p™a'pi"  i 

; o<  •vr,'..s.T“5 

i remindful  of  the  remark  Strauss  is  smci 

1 £,  -AT  iSf;  SnTjrwK"  ^ “i 

nnd  wholly  conventional  in  its  ’■ooru-- 
lT^cann°r  escape  this  conventionality  . 

tr^di?2LTn^r«3f|^ 

fruf^a'^ce”°liver^ 

?n°r’"erua\“ 

lfc.'’“co?Lriuf  van  ^v7iet.“ 
the  performer  ^be  concerto,  f 
the  second  movement  Is  move- 

Uvening.  and  the  thW  a slew  i^ove 

ment,  the  most  palpaWy  . 5„„a,teS  on 
D.  Rudhyar.  as  he  lyas  aef 
the  Pro^Pam,  played  four  of  ^hw 

SS£%u#’^Tbe 

gether  musically  If  not  j^as 

rvMnrp  They  are  not  simple  songs  to 

' fntnewl^rccr^arrc^^^^^^^ 

avoided.  They  are  Ironicab  fantastical 

subtly  is  thf  most  con- 

FrrVveil^ed°m"‘eUgmaf^^^ 

characteristic  of  expfet- 

forms.  It  were  easier  to  imagine 
partly  \1mfen'^lchmTi?'s  temperament 

tionable  attempt  in  the  ffirecuon 

high  beavens  “tclTed  spJ  whined  as 
instrument,  it  scraicn  ci  do. 

the  composer  had  oraameu  t 

ATt^riraVtmf^n  ^and 


Program  Includes  First  Performance  Here  ot 
‘El  Retablo  de  Maese  Pedro,’  by  De  Falla. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  League  of  Composers  gave  its  first  concert  last  evening 
in  the  Town  Hall.  The  program,  conducted  by  WiUem  Men- 
gel>^g.  began  at  9 P.  M.  with  three  dances  from  Manuel  de 
IfHla’s  opera  “El  Amor  Brujo.”  Eva  Gauthier  sang  „ 

the  same  composer’s  songs,  including  one  Psyche,^^ 

heard  for  the  first  time  here- and  an  air  from  La  Vida  Br  , 

later  to  be  produced  at  the  Metropolitan. 

The  real  business  of  --no 
«ar.i6  last.  It  was  the  first  perform- 
ance here  of  a marionette  ope^a  bv 
De  Falla  entitled  “El  Retablo  de  ^laese 


Pedro.”  The  story-  is  from  Don 
Quixote.’’  The  gallant  knight  stops 
at  an  Urn  and  sees  a puppet  show  re- 
tailing the  melancholy  history  of  the 
fair  Mellsendra,  who  is  '"I 

the  affairs  of  Charlemagne  and  other 
celebrities,  but  is  abominably  deques- 1 
trated  from  her  husband  and  a prej 
to  the  Moors. 

For  this  sort  of  thing  the  most 
famous  of  knights  errant  has  p° 
ance,  and  he  boldly 

happy  marionette,  incidentally  doing 
incalculable  damage  to  Pedro  s enter- 
prise by  laying  about  right  lustily  and 
knocking  the  head  off  the  king. 

There  was  an  orchestra  of  twenty - 
nine,  with  Wanda  Landowska  at  the 
harpsichord,  here  used  for  the  firet 
time  In  contemporaneous  music,  pup- 
pets acted  the  tragedy  in  a P^PP^^ 
theater  on  the  stage.  Don.  Quteote  < 
was  represented  by  a six  foot  P^P^ 
snd  a barytone  voice  owned  by 
lam  Simmons.  The  singer  sat  below 
the  ' stage,  Raymonde  Delaunols,  to 
pipe  the  shrill  treble  of  the  Boy,  the 
announcer  of  the  puppet  theater,  and 
George  Raseley,  tenor,  to  make  3l(i.s- 
fer  Pedro  himself  vocal.  Puppet  di- 
rectors, robed  and  masked,  pulled  the 
strings  in  sight  of  t’ne  audience. 

This  singular  show  was  created  by 
De  Falla  in  1923  and  produced  m 
March  of  that  year  in  Seville  without 
costumes  or  scenery,  and  in  Its  full 
dress  in  June  in  the  Paris  salon  of 
the  Princess  de  Polignac,  who  came 
across  the  ■yv’estern  ocean  to  attend 
last  evenin.g’s  perfoi-mance.  Since  its 
fir.st  disclosure  the  work  has  swept 
Dver  Eui'ope.  Adolph  Salazat.  a young 
Spanish  composer,  has  said  that  it 
"concentrates  all  the  phases  of  ,our 
new  Spanish  art— music  of  the  city, 
music  of  the  old  classics,  and  music 
of  our  popular  theaters.”  Henry  Piu- 
nieres,  editor  of  the  .1/ustcal  Pevieiv, 
w-as  moved  to  say  that  in.no  other  |j 
work  was  Don  Quijcote  so  touchingly  ' 
portrayed.  . 

De  Falla's  nruslc  almost  su5?tainea 
the  inflated  fame  that  the  publicity 
winds  blew  before  it  across  the  rude 
Atlantic.  No  music  could  quite  have 
lived  up  to  it.  There  might  begin  here 
a learned  disquisition  on  the  style  of 
the  score,  but  to  wbat  end?  Suffice 
5t  to  say  that  it  is  fundamentally 
diatonic,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  theories  of  compvosition  put  foi’tli 
by  the  master.  Senor  de  Falla  does 
not  throb  with  ecstasy  over  atonality, 
polytonality  or  all  pervading  disso- 
nance. He  is  Spanish  and  there  are 
twanging.s  of  a prodigious  guitar  inj 
some  of  his  instrumentation  and  tink- 
lings  of  mandolins  elsewhere.  But  al, 
way.s  he  is  musical  and  al'n'ays  abovt 
everything  else  he  is  in  character. 


In  the  entire  range  ot  recent  opera  > 
there  is  no  one  pas-sage  of  more  mov- 
ing quality  than  that  in  which  the 
tin  knight  proclaims  himself  the  au- 
thor of  deeds  solely  to  the  glory  of 
hie  worshipful  Dulclnea.  This  utter- 
ance, disclosing  In  accents  of  extraor- 
dinary  power  the  pathos  and  beautj 
of  the  unhinged  champion  of  the  help- 
less. is  the  very  essence  of  tears.  It 
strikes  straight  at  the  heart  and 
smites  with  the  fine  edge  of  genius. 

It  Justified  M.  Prunleres  triumphantly. 

Winifred  McBride  in  Recital. 

Miss  Winifred  MdBrlde,  a young 
Scotch  pianist,  •who  gave  three  recitals 
here  last  season,  reappeared  yesterday  ! 

In  Aeolian  Hall  with  a program  be- 1 
ginning  with  the  D minor  toccata  and  . 
fugue  of  Bach-Tausi<j.  Including  for  j 
the  central  numbers  Schumann’s ; 
’’Klnderscenen,”  Ireland’s  E minor 
sonata  and  Chopin’s  C sharp  minor  i 
scherzo  and  closing  with  Brahms  s i 
rhapsody  in  E flat.  The  Ireland  so- 
nata, which  had  rarely.  If  ever,  been 
heard  here,  was  urtitten  six  or  seven  ' 
years  ago-  Ia  three  movements  and 
composed  in  the  modern  English  idiom, 
the  work  has  strength  and  hreezlness. 
if  no  important  message.  The  ex- 
planatory notes  on  the  sonata,  ■z  ritten  , 
by  “C.  J.  T.,”  compared  the  music  to 
•present  day  experiments  in  musical 
uri  and  thus  likened  It  to  “an  oasis  in 
the  desert,"  The  same  source  of  In- 

formatlon  concerning  the  sonata 
stated  that  "the  rarity  of  its  perform- 
ance is  perhaps  due  to  its  notaUona.1 
difficultie.s,  which  are  very  great 
Miss  MoBridie  gave  the  sonata  an  ad- 
mirable performance,  and  after  the 
recital  she  repeated  the  work  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wished  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
score.  Miss  McBride’s  further  Pl^ng 
in  general,  including  a praise-w  orthj^ 
reading  of  the  tw.  - e "Klnderscenen^ 
demonstrated,  as  ■ be  has  done  he 
before,  her  claim  for  consideration  as 
a player  of  fine  technical  ahllit>'  and 
musical  inteligence  above  the  average. 

Paul  Whiteman  Concert 
At  Carnegie  Hall 

Paul  TVhiteman’s  annual  conquest 
of  Carnegie  Hall'last  night  would  have  ; 
suffered  severely  from  arterio  ^lerosis 
induced  by  persistent  rhythms  if , 
Deems  Taylor’s  new  composition,  thr- 
cus  Day,”  hadn’t  provided  the  Big 
Show  of  the  evening.  ^ 

To  be  sure  there  ■n'as  George  Gersh- 
win’s much  heralded  "135th  Street, 
elaborately  mistebelM  a "one  act  jazz  . 
opera,"  with  book  by  G.  B.  De  Syria,  i 
But  there  -were  tears  shed  In  Jazz- 
mania  and  even  the  faithful  bowed  ^ 
their  heads,  for  Mr.  Gershwin  s pub- , 
licity  blown  opera  was.  In  the  mildest 
of  kind  terms,  distinctly  disappointing. 
The  sad  storv  was  all  about  a Blue 


I 


ifiinriay  In^^arlem  cafe  an3  «• 

la^us  colored  ffnmblcr  with  a heart 
r4  gpld.  who  was  repent;intly  shot  by 
his  Rol  'for  refuslriK  fo  dlvulRe  thel 
contrnis  of  a telegram  concerning  thej 
views  of  hla  mammy’s  demtso. 

The  music  TS'aa  skillfully  scored,  btlt 
I with  the  exception  of  two  clever  songs 
it  served  simply  ns  an  unimpressive 
'accompaniment  for  an  old  hokum 
vaudeville  skit  that  was  hoary  with 
age  when  Kate  Claxton  and  “The  Two 
.Orphans"  first  provided  Brooklyn  with 
a novelty.  There  was  quite  a cast. 
Some  of  the  membe.'Ts  were  Benny 
Fields.  Austin  Younsr  and  Charles 
Hart,  the  latter  the  gambler,  and  a 
bravo  minority,  who  showed  Undeniable 
symptoms  of  vocalizing. 

And  before  all  was  Miss  Blossom 
Seeley,  who  bounced  about  In  a flame 
colored  dross,  shot  the  gambler  through 
his  red  vest,  and  strained  the  stage 
timbers  and  sometimes  the  patience 
of  the  audience  with  a prolonged  out- 
burst of  genuine  Lenox  avenue  emo- 
tion. However,  Mr.  Gershwin  is  ap- 
parently taking  it  easy,  for  the  only 
signs  of  his  activities  along  Main 
Street  this  week  are  the  scores  for 
two  musical  comedies,  his  Jazz  opera 
performed  last  night,  and  a request 
repetition  of  , his  Jazz  concerto  by  Mr. 
Damrosch  next  Sunday. 

Mr.  Taylor's  circus  wus  no  competi- 
tor of  Ringling  Brothers,  according  to 
his  own  inimitable  program  notes.  “It 
is  a much  more  humble  circus,  with 
one  ring,  a modest  collection  of  med- 
ium priced  freaks,  and'  a tent  crew 
that  doubles  _as  a more  or  less  ac- 
complished brass  band.”  Inevitably 
“Circus  Day”  recalls  “Through  the 
Looking  Gla.ss.”  Here  again  Is  a 
strong  yet  delicately  etched  musical 
canvas,  brilliant  with  gay  colors,  satu- 
rated with  humor,  tender  burlesque 
and  a rare  sense  of  fanciful  sugges- 
tiveness. 

There  were  no  new  prophets  oi 
prophecies  revealed  last  night.  Johr 
Alden  Carpenter  furnished  “A  Little 
Bit  of  Jazz":  Ferdie  Grofe  was  re- 
sponsible for  a great  deal  of  brilliant 
scoring,  and  several  symphony  sub- 
scribers collapsed  when  M'ilbur  Halij 
played  his  heartrending  solo  on  a 
bicycle  pump.  Fred  Rose’s  ^‘Charles- 
tonette”  ivas  admirable  in  Its  color, 
humor  and  scoring. 

Mr.  'll’hiteman’s  band  is  superb  in 
matters  of  rhythm  and  accent.  His 
udnd  instruments  are  beyond  praise, 

Percy  Grainger’s  Program 
Includes  Negro  Songs 

Percy  Grainger,  who  Is  probably  the 
most  versatile  performing  artist  at 
present  in  the  public  eye  of  the  music 
world,  gave  an  orchestral  and  choral 
concert  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
following  recent  recital  and  soloist 
appearances  here,  and  again,  late  last 
spring,  two  elaborate  programs  which 
he  styled  “room  music.”  Last  night’s 
concert  offered  no  compositions  nor 
arrangements  by  himself,  but  he  had 
personally  written  the  interesting  pro- 
gram notes.  Mr.  Grainger,  onetime 
Australian  artist  and  friend  and  dev- 
otee of  Grieg,  is  now  an  American 
citizen,  and  as  such  shows  his  loyalty 
by  making  constant  propaganda  for 
not  only  English  and  Scandinavian 
but  American  composers  as  well.  His 
program  closed  last  night  with  negro 
folksongs,  Hampton  serie-s,  for  male 
voices,  noted  down  by  Natalie  Curtis 
(born  New  York  city  1875,  died  Paris 
1621),  and  which  were  followed  by  a 
concerto  for  piano  In  F by  the  gifted 
Leo  Sowerby,  with  the  composer  at  j 
the  piano. 

The  list  opened  with  the  "Shepherd 
Fennel’s  Dance,”  for  orchestra,  by  i 

Balfour  (Jardlnep,  an  English  musician 
born  In  1877  and  still  living,  whose 
piano  pieces  have  been  played  here  by 
Mr.  Grainger.  After  this  work  came 
the  English  Delius’s  cello  concerto, 
composed  1921,  which  was  marked 
new  In  America,  and  was  played  by 
the  Danish  Herman  Sandby,  formerly 
first  cellist  of  the  Philadelphia  Or-  , 
chestra.  Grieg  now  followed  with  a ; 
group  of  Norwegian  folksongs  from 
the  “Album  for  Male  Voices,"  which 
Were  given  wltjsout  Intermission  and 
with  barytone  solo  sung  by  Erik  Bye. 
In  the  fourth  number  Mr.  Sandby 
conducted  his  own  “Sea  Mood”  (“Hav- 
stemning”),  for  orchestra.  This  work 
was  also  given  a first  American  per- 
formance. Mr.  Grainger  was  further 
assisted  in  the  presentation  of  this  rich 
Variety  of  works  bV  a large  orchestra 


^\»^an  Praag.'manf^^-ar—  and  lOO  male  I 

voices,  consisting  /qf  the  Orpheus  Club 
of  Newark,  H.  and  the  Glee  Club  , 
of  Nutley,  N. . j„  Frank  Kasschau 
I director.  / 

1 The  concei't  entertained  a large 
audience,  litr.  Grainger  led  the  or- 
■ chestra  In  a spirited  style  through 
[Gardiner’s  lively  work,  based  on  a 
rustic  dance,  a work  which  caused  Its 
1 composer’s  name  to  become  a hous^ 
Ihold  vord  to  BrtUsh  concertgoers 


Winifred  MacBrlde,  an  English  pian- 
!,t  who  had  made  bed  rebut  here  last 
-eason,  gave  an  Aeolian  Hall  recital 
vesterday  afternoon,  laying  emphasu 
^n  John  Irtland-s  E minor  sonata 
khich  came  in  the  middle  o*  ^ 
gram  and  was  also  l>®tcd  J ■ j 

tion  at  the  close. , Mms  MacBrid 
1 played  the  Bach-Xausig  D jnmor  Toe 
cats  and  Fu^,  a prelude  and  Toccata 
by  Vincenz  Lachner  and  Schuroaim 
“Vinderscenen”  before  the  sonata  and 
aRer  it  numbers  by  Chopin.  Schumann, 
Liszt  and  Brahms.  , 

The  Ireland  sonata  Is 
^^.hilo  it  would  need  ^ piano 

♦he  nroerams  of  hundreds  of 
recitals  of  the  last  frvi  or  six  seasons 
to  ascertain  whether.or  pot  ^as  been 
played  here  before,^  it  can 
called  unfarajliar.  ’Miss  Ma<:Bride  s 

manager,  Richard  la*^l  of 

frained  from  an  unconfirmed  lagel  oi 
"First  Time,  in  New  York.  . 

There  were  program  "°tes  whicn 
found  the  present  musical  public  grpp 
ing  in  the  dark  like  a man 
a strange  town  at'  night,  sefeing  ® 
sand  ifghts^.in  the  distance  and  not 
knowinE  which  to  make  ^or»  . _ 

".aeemed  doubtful,  ^ /o/\he 

fwhether  that  man  would  head  for  tnc 
light  representing  the 
as  something  much  more  distinctive 
and  outstanding  than  the  others,  though 
the  work  has  points  . 

it  has  form  and  does  not  ramble,  , 

is  emotion  and  a certain  amount  of  j 
depth  and  variety.  But  i 

musical,  thoughts  seemed,  while  wrlring 
this  sonata,  especially 
movement,  to  have  crossed  the  channel  [ 
hnd  dwelt  on  a composer  recently 
dead.  Debussy.  The  first  movement 
seemed  very  Debussyish,  the  other  two 
liss  BO,  but  the  work  did  not  seem  to, 
have  qiite-  enough  of  distinctive  flavor 
! of  its  own  to  rank  as  ono  of  the  most 
' significant  products  of  contemporary 

i Miss  MacBride,  as  last  season,  seemed 
a musician  of  notable  talent  with 
marked  technical  skill,  vigor  and  dis. 
tinct  expressive  ability,  by  which  the 
Ireland  sonata  was  well  served.  Her 
performance  seemed  quite  near,  though 
not  qu|te,  great  piano  playing. 

De  Falla’s  Marionette  Opera' 
Given  for  the  First  Time  | 
in  America 


Concert  by  the  League  of  Composers,  at 
<he  Town  Hal).  Participants:  'Willem 

I^lengelberg,  conducting  a small  orchestra 
of  Philharmonic  players;  Wanda  Lan- 
dowska, harp.sichordi^ ; Eva  Gauthier,  so- 
prano; Raymondo  Delaunots,  contralto; 
George  Rasely.i  tenor;  William  Simmons, 
barytone,  and  Remo  Bufano's  Puppets. 

PROGRAM  OP  MUSIC  BY 
MAXUEL  DE  FALLA 
Dances  from  “El  Amor  Brujo’* 

Orchestra 

.2,  (ft)  ‘‘Psyche**:  song  for  voice  and 
quintet  of  violin,  viola,  cello, 
flute  and  harp 

Mme.  Gauthier 

(b)  Salud's  Aria  from  “La  "Vida  Breve** 
<c)  “Nana.“  from  Canciones'  Populalres 
Id)  “Polo.”  from  Canclones  Populalres 

(e)  “Les  Colombes'*- 

(f)  “Seguidllle” 

Mme.  Gauthier 
(with  piano  accompaniment) 

C-  *‘El  Retablo  de  Maese  Pedro’*: 
Marionette  Opera  in  one  act, 
adapted  from  an  episode  in 
Cervantes's  “Don  Quixote’* 

Don  Quixote William  Simmons 

The  Boy Rayraonde  Deiaunois 

Maese  Pedro George  Rasely 

Wanda  Landowska  at  the  harpsichord. 
Willem  Mengelberg  conducting. 

Stage  production  designed,  executed  and 
directed  by  Remo  Bufano. 

(F’irst  performance  in  America) 

There  was  much  that  was  engaging 
in  the  earlier  part  of  last  night’s 
De  Falla  festival  at  the  Town  Hall,  but 
the  feature  that  every  one  was  waiting 
for  began  at  a time  when  most  con- 
certs are  over — for  this  was  a very 
smart,  very  late  and  very  leisurely 
concert.  It  began  when  Mr.  Mengel- 
herg’s  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  re- 
'\duced  to  chamber  size,  started  the 
little  overture  to  De  Falla’s  marionette 
opera,  “El  Retablo  de  Maese  Pedro,” 
with  its  suggestion  of  rustic  music- 
1 making,  and  the.  .curtains  parted  to 
I show  us  the  courtyard  of  that  inn  in 
, La  Mancha  where  Don  Quixote  en- 
lOBUtered  Master  Peter’s  puppet  show. 
Wa  were  to  learn  of  how  Don  Gayferos 
J freed  his  wife  Melisendra,  daughter  of 
Charlemagne,  who  was  a.  prisoner  in 
'.Spain  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  in  the 
city  of  Sansuena — a true  and  memo- 


■nblo  h'.tr.-y,  . I'.,.  Hoy  ob  ‘ fved, 

"ta!  -n  word  for  w -.  J fr«  u the  French 
chronicles  ani  .Spanii  M ballads,  gen'.lc 
iiien,  ■ hlch  are  in  • . . vybnf*"'i;  luoiith, 

■ •nd  ung  by  the  people  ap  and  down 
he  8.,ccti,.” 

I^'bat  we  saw.  as  we  I'  itened  to  the 
deliciocrly  simulated  fc.ltc  notes  of 
Master  I’otcr'.s  rural  band,  while  the 
Puppet  Master  , himself  invited  every 
one  to  walk  up  and  sec  the  show  of 
McHsendrn-’-”as  good  a thing  to  tee 
as  any  sight  in  all  this  world  of  woe" 
was  a quite  wonderfully  managed 
production  of  the  scene  of 
Quixote',  adventure  in  the  Inn. 
on  Die  stage  of  the  Town  HtX  "I®’- 
< he  puppet  theater,  "stuck  rq^u  with 
lighted  candles,”  just  a.s  Ceccwntec  de- 
scribed it,  “so  that  it  ma^ 
ful  and  shining  appear^ce.”  There 
was  Master  Peter,  itinewnt  showman, 
fancier  of  apes.  There  was  the  Boy, 
the  Trujaman,  or  interpreter,  standing 
before  the  show  with  his  gesticulating 
hand  and  his  fixed  and  impudent  grin, 
ready  to  .serve  a.s  expounder  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  piece,  to  point  out  the 
characters  as  they  entered,  and  to 
forecast  and  elucidate  the  action. 

There,  at  one  side,  was  Don  Quixote 
himself,  with  his  lank,  protruding, 
booted  legs,  which  were  almost  all  that 
you  could  see  of  him — very  long  and 
odd  in  appearance,  stretched  out  K™- 
tesquely  or  lying  one  upon  the  other; 
though  occasionally  you  saw  his  elon- 
gated, claw-like  hands,  or  the  glitter 
of  his  mad,  visionary  eyes.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  booth  sat  Sancho 
Panza,  indolent,  sUtic  and  obese. 

• » • 

Puppets,  all  four  of  them,  and  as  big 
as  life— Don  Quixote,  a six  foot  mario- 
nette, the  three  others  only  a trifle 
smaller.  As  the  Boy  began  his  expo- 
.sition — that  singular  piece  of  declama- 
tion, something  between  a street  cry 
and  a litany — we  saw  that  the  figure 
of  the  lad.  and  those  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Master  Peter,  were  manipulated  j 
in  the  ancient  fashion  from  a balcony 
above  the  scene  by  masked  and  black- ' 
robed  figures,  intentionally  visible  to 
the  audience,  while  the  voices  that 
sang  the  music  of  the  principal  char- 
acters  proceeded  from  the  throats  of 
Mme.  Deiaunois,  Mr.  Rasely  and  Mr. 
Simmons,  dimly  discernible  among  the 
instruments  of  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  orches- 
tra; and  there,  too,  was  the  insurpas- 
sable  Landow.ska  with  her  harpsichord. 

We  heard  “the  sound  of  faintly  dis- 
sonant drums  and  trumpets”  from  the 
orchestra,  and  then  the  voice  of  the 
Boy  preparing  us  for  the  raising  of 
the  curtain  on  the  inner  stage,  the  plat- 
form of  the  puppet  theater  whereon 
was  to  be  enacted  the  tale  of  Melisen- 
dra  and  Don  Gayferos  and  the  Moors. 

De  Falla  has  done  a remarkable 
thing  in  his  working  out  of  this  story 
within  a story.  He  has  used  a fo” 
musico-draraati^  analogue  of  that  eight- 
eenth century  symphonic  form  which 
the  pundits  call  a “double  cxposHion 
when  it  occurs  in  a concerto  for  a 
solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  Each 
of  the  six  episodes  of  the  tale  of 
Melisendra  is  prefaced  by  the  Boy  s 
expogitorv  narrative,  usually  with  some 
descriptive  elaboration  by  the  orches- 
tra. Then  the  curtains  of  the  puppet 
theater  open,  and  the  scene  is  played 
before  our  eyes,  with  a second  and 
more  elaborate  orchestral  commentary. 

This  double  exposition  is  accom- 
plished with  extraordinary  adroitness 
and  subtlety  by  Do  Falla:  the  transi-  1 
tions  from  the  harangues  of  the  In-  i 
terpreter  to  the  acted  episodes  that | 
they  bind  together  are  made  with 
so  wily  and  delicate  a craft  that  the 
whole  thing  lives  with  precisely  the' 
effect  of  an  action  on  two  planes,  which 
was  the  special  problem  set  for  him- 
self by  the  composer.  The  perspective, 
the  sense  of  graduated  distance,  are 
suggested  with  consummate  skill.  And 
De  Falla  never  lets  us  forget  the  pro- 
founder duality  of  the  spectacle  that 
we  are  witnessing  — the  high-strung 
intensity  and  immediacy  of  the  Knight., 
his  ardors  and  exasperations,  set  off 
by  the  remote  and  Old  World  sweet- 
ness, the  dim  pathos,  and  the  burlesque 
humors  of  the  deliciously  funny  pan- 
tomime on  the  inner  stage. 


on  the 

Ilhio 

BO 


Mr.  Remo  Bufano  has  carried  out 
with  great  skill  and  captivating  hurnor 
this  essential  scheme  of  biplanal  action 
in  bis  contrasting  of  the  lifesize  pup- 
pets of  the  fore  stage,  wearing  the  sev- 
enteenth century  costumes  of  Cer- 
vantes’s day,  with  the  little  figures  that 
love  and  fight  and  ride  and  play  at 
draughts  in  the  ninth  century  trappings 
of  Charlemagne’s  time. 

The  dexterity  of  this  Master  Peter  of 
our  own  day  is  indeed  remarkable. 
Charlemagne  smiting  with  a wrathful 
scepter  the  callous  husband  of  Melisen- 
dra as  he  plays  at  draughts  with  Bo- 
land; the  captive  Melisendra  weeping 
on  her  tower  in  Saragossa,  “easting 
many  a heavy  look  towards  the  road 
that  leads  to  France”:  and  afterward, 
Don  Gavferos  galloping  to  the  rescue 
of  Melisendra  across  the  jutting  peaks 
of  the  Pyrenees:  and,  muffled  in  his  Gas- 


con cloal:,  addrr:  ^ his  spot-  on 

the  biiUIemcnt)  ; tl.  “p-erU  pair  of 
jaithful  lovers”  f .tied  ft’oether  on 
same  hone,  ready  to  escape  in-.-r^  d’ 

Is  the  verisimllitudi-  of  tlo  r thlnpri 
that  we  are  almost  rcadv  to  cry  out 
srith  Don  Quixote  that  itilr  enchanter 
Beta  befoio  ua  shupcs  as  they  really 

] are:  "I  took,”  he  inya  to  Master  Peter 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  after  the 
great  redresser  of  injustice  has  niahed  . 
to  the  rescue  of  the  puppet  lovers  and  . 
destroyed  the  show  and  the  marionettes  , 
and  all  poor  Peter’s  wealth,- -"I  took 
Melisendra  to  be  Melisendra,  and  Don  ' 
Gayferos  to  be  Don  Gayferos,  and  Char-  ; 
lemagne  to  be  Charlemagne”;  and  ao,  . 
almost,  did  we,  with  a delight  in  the  , 
recognition  that  Don  Quixote  did  not 
know. 


There  are  those  who  have  called  De 
Falla’s  setting  for  this  adorable  com- 
edy a masterpiece.  We  do  not  think 
the  word  ill-chosen.  For  penetrative 
and  imaginative  handling  of  its  sub- 
ject matter,  for  craft  and  comedy  and 
finesse,  for  a beauty  fine-spun  and 
deeply  sensitive,  for  resourcefulness 
and  security  in  the  use  of  rhythmic 
combinations,  for  instrumental  color, 
melodic  line,  harmonic  subtlety,  this 
score  would  be  hard  to  match  among 
contemporary  products. 

And  it  is  a rich  mine  of  edification 
for  the  close  observer,  who  will  dis- 
cover with  appreciation  a dozen  in- 
stances of  unobtrusive  fancy  and  mu- 
sicianship on  De  Falla’s  part.  One 
would  like  to  praise  at  length  the  dex- 
terous use  of  various  dance  rhythms — 
the  galliarde  that  accompanies  the 
opening  scene  between  Charlemagne 
and  Gayferos  and  Boland;  the  segui- 
dilla  for  Peter’s  interventions  and  for 
Don  Gayferos’s  journey  across  the 
Pvrenees;  the  exquisite  use  of  an  old 
Spanish  ballad  tune  to  accompany 
I Melisendra’s  melancholy  musings  on 
her  tower  in  Saragossa,  the  oddly  con- 
stricted intervals  of  which  (they  never 
exceed  the  interval  of  a pinor  third) 
acquire  a frail  and  reticent  pathos 
through  De  Falla’s  scoring  for  flute, 
trumpet  and  English  horn;  the  Cata- 
lonian “Noel”  (is  it  not?)  which  is  re- 
called for  Don  Quixote’s  speech  in  the 
last  scene:  the  amusing  reminis- 

cence of  the  theme  of  the  Will-o'-the 
Wisp  from  De  Falla’s  earlier  work,  "El 
Amor  Brujo,”  to  accompany  the  Moor’s 
pursuit  of  the  escaping  Melisendra; 
the  superb  and  daring  transformation 
of  the  Spanish  “Royal  March’’  in  Don 
Quixote’s  last  ecstatic  song  in  praise 
of  knightly  glory;  the  suggestion  now 
and  again . of  the  chivalresque  baHad 
style  of  Cervantes’s  day;  the  deft  em- 
1 pfoyment  of  the  old  liturgical  modes. 

1 * .»  * 

And  over  it  all  broods  something  of 
jthe  strange,  exalted  spirit  that  makes 
/ Cem’antes’s  novel  so  wonderful  q thing. 

I De  Falla  has  caught  a reflection  of  that 
smouldering  ecstasy,  that  tenderness 
imperfectly  repressed,  that  we  feel  in 
the  novel  at  its  greatest.  De  Falla  may 
well  be  proud  to  have  written  the  beau- 
tiful passage  in  which  the  Don  apos- 
trophizes the  beloved  Dulcinea*:  “light  of 
all  my  darkness,  salve  of  all  my  suffer- 
ing, guide  of  my  wandering,  guerdon 
and  goal  of  all  my  ventures” — that  page 
in  which  De  Falla  has  given  us  the  very 
color  and  accent  of  Don  Quixote’s  ec- 
static revery,  wherein  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  noble,  fanatical  dream- 
er who  is  the  type  of  all  the  pitiful, 
blind  visionaries  of  the  world. 

» • • 

The  performance  was  a devoted  one, 
and  often  it  caught  and  projected  the 
special  quality  of  De  Fallas  work. 
The  weak  spot  in  it  was  Mme.  Delau- 
nois’s  singing  of  the  music  of  the  Boy. 
which  was  much  too  refined  and  con- 
ventional in  style.  De  Falla  aimed  to 
manner  of  a Spanish 
street-cri^r  addressing  a crowd,  mixed 
with  a suggestion  of  plainsong.  Those 
“accents  r greatly  exaggerated”  which 
the  composer  asks  for  were  not  dis- 
coverabla  in  Mme.  Delaunois’s  singing. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Simmons  put  quite  the 
intensity  hnd'fervor  into  his  singing  of 
the  Don’t  music  that  we  could  have 
wi.shed  fqr;  and  he  quite  spoiled  the 
lovely  opening  of  the  Dulcinea  passage 
by  singing  it  deplorably  out  of  tune. 
Mr.  Rasely  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Diaz, 
who  was  indisposed. 

The  reduced  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
played  with  beauty  and  finesse  under 
the  hawklike  eye  of  Mr.  Mengelberg, 
and  it  was  good  to  hear  again  the 
treasurous  Landowska. 


PAUL  WHITEMAN  GIVES 
TIVID'  GRAND  OPERA 

Jazz  Rhythms  of  Gershwin*s 
'135th  Street'  and  Deems  Tay- 
lor’s ‘Circus  Day’  Delight. 

Twenty  minutes  of  as  vivid  “g 
! opera”  as  has  yet  been  provided 


native  an'.i  lOcai  maici  ia*o  ui  «n  Ameri- 
can composer  finished  a two-hour  con- 
cert of  glorified  '‘jazz”  by  Paul  White- 
man's  Orchestra  last  evening  in  Came- 
gle  Hall.  The  entire  program  is  to  be  \ 
repeated  In  the  same  place  on  Fridaj 
night,  when  there  will  be  opportunitj  for 
critical  consideration  both  of  George 
Gershwin’s  one-act  "135th  Street  and 
of  Deems  Taylor's  "Circus  Day"  and 
other  novel  music  that  preceded  it.  Of 
the  popular  enjoynient  last  night  s firat 
audion».'e  left  never  a doubt. 

Jlr.  Gershwin  s music,  whether  or  not 
it  proves  tlie  "grandest,”  was  certainly 
the  first  in  an  opera  premifere  to  be 
whistled  within  the  hour  on  Broadway. 

On  a stage  dedicated  once  by  Tchaikov- 
sky, under  the  remembered  Paderewski 
lights  and  in  the  presence  of  a typical 
Jerltza  house,  Blos.som  Seeley  and 
Charles  Hart  acted  the  swift  tragedy  of 
Harlem  Jlikc’s  saloon,  with  its  "pro- 
logue" by  Jack  McGowan,  "just  like  tiic 
white  man's  opera,” 

An  audience  In  which  hundreds  had 
stood  for  the  two  hours  before,  while 
many  restless  feet  kept  time  to  the 
changing  jazz  rhythms,  got  its  thrill  at  , 
the  finale.  Half  a dozen  short  lilting 
»ongs,  as  many  spoken  retorts  in  the 
dramatic  action,  and  then  a pistol  shot 
tracked  noisily.  Hart  as  the  cheap 
gambler  died  game,  v,'lth  the 
chorus  and  the  bar  attendants,  Benny 
Fields  and  Francis  Howard,  taking  up 
the  tenor's  refrain,  "I'm  goin  South  in, 

^*The*song^-tt’as  sung  by  the  crowd  ap-; 
plauding  out  in  front,  it  echoed  later  in  | 
the  lobbies  and  w'as  still  m the  air  ^hen  , 
a street  full  of  limousines  came  surging 
to  the  carriage  calls.  Mr.  Gershwin 
bowed  w'ith  Whiteman  and  the  singers 
from  the  stage.  Mr.  Taylor,  w;hose ; 
"Circus"  earlier  set  the  house  in  a: 
roar  could  not  be  found  for  a curtain  j 
call  and  Mr.  Whiteman  made  a speech  , 
for  him,  saying.  "I've  no  doubt  he  s just , 
as  unhappy  and  scared  as  I ani.  , ; 

Ferdie  Grofe,  who  arranged  for  jazz 
orchestra,  both  the  opera  and  the 
principal  suite,  had  his  own  place  first  | 
on  the  bill  with  "A  Tone  Journey,  sub-  j 
titled  "Mississippi.”  Indlv-idually  there  j 
were  encores  for  Chester  Hazhtt  s saxo- 
phone  solo,  for  Whitl^ng  and  Kahn  si 
ukulele  song  duet,  for  Perrella  and  Tur-, 
ner’.s  two-piano  turn,  which  began  with 
Cha'brier's  "Bspana.”  and  finally  for  an, 
unnamed  violin  juggler,  who  also  played 
a tune  with  a bicycle  pump  before  the: 
spotlight  solos  of  "Meet  the  Boys. 

Walter  Damrosch,  Henry  Hadley  and, 
other  conductors  and  composers  went 
backstage  at  the  close  of  the  concert  to 
congratulate  the  virtuoso  players  and 
ill  concerned  in  their  program.  I 

Grainger  Sponsors 

Many  and  varied  ingredients  went  to , 
make  up  the  program  offered  by  Percy , 
Grainger  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night. 
An  orchestra,  a chorus,  conductors, 
soloists,  and  music  from  England,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  the  United  States, 
with  not  improbably  an  Intention  of 
illustrating  some  the  various  kinds  of 
music  of  which  Mr.  Grainger  is  the 
supporter  and  prophet. 

A musician  of  several  aspects,  Mr. 
Grainger  displayed  only  two  of  them 
last  night,  as  conductor  and  writer  of 
program  notes.  The  other  principals 
of  the  evening  were  Herman  Sajidby, 
the  Danish  musician  whose  coming  was 
heralded  by  Mr.  Grainger  early  in  the 
fall;  Leo  Sowerby,  Frank  Kasschau 
and  Erik  Bye,  Norwegian  barytone.  Mr. 
Kasschau  led  two  New  Jersey  glee  clubs, 
the  Orpheus  Club  of  Newark  and  the 
Glee  Club  of  Nutley,  in  numbers  from 
Grieg’s  Album  for  Male  Voices,  with 
Mr.  Bye  as  soloist,  and  some  of  the  | 
Hampton  series  of  Negro  folksonp;s 
noted  down  by  the  late  Natai.e  Curtis. 

■While  a newcomer  here  as  a com-i 
poser,  Mr.  Sandby  has  had  not  a short  | 
.‘American  lareer  as  cellist,  having  been 
first  cellist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra for  ten  sea.sons,  1902-1904  and  1908- 
1916.  Last  night  he  appeared  at  soloist 
in  Deliu"’  cello  concerto,  and  con- 
ducted his  ovn  “Havstemning”  iSea- 
moodi,l)Oth  works  being  played,  it  was 
announ<  td,  for  the  fir.st  time  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Sowerby,  whose  turn  came  at 
about  iO  , 'clock,  was  the  soloist  in^ 
hi  : F major  piano  concerto,  a work 
of  the  earlie.  Whiteman  period. 

TTie  Deliuf  concerto,  following  the 
distinctly  ple-asanl  and  sprightly  open- 
irg  number,  Balfour  Gardiner’s  "Shep- 
herd Fennel’s  Dance,’’  is,  Mr.  Grain- 
ger tells,  us,  the  English  composer’s 
ate.st  completed  score.  But  it  ha:-  lit- 
le  to  remind  u of  the  League  or  the 
Guild,  but  seemed  conservative,  indi- 
.'iduai,  quitv  melodious,  but  with  a cer- 
tain t+--  'lency  to  ramble,  a first  impres- 
ion  of  particularly  clear  outline 

and  lorr,'!.  it  - cmed  hardly  a virtuo..o 
pii-fo.  tr---  sob  cello  appearing  often 


to  be  ihaaded'  in  tRT^semble  r^heTT 
IhanpS  before  its  background 
There  was  much  that  was  ingratiat 
ing  in  Mr.  Sandby’s  playing,  a clear 
tone  with  lower  notes  of  pleasing  depth 
a^d  Appealing  higher  ones,  very  happ  . 
in  lyric  passages,  but,  it  seemed, 
some  tendency  to  Ainness  and  drought, 
i^apid  odes  Mr.  Sandby’s. own  work,; 
he  product  of  what  Mr. 

“the  most  authentic  musical  voice  th^ 

TmT  sounded  out  of  Denmark,”  ■was] 
Scandinavian  in  flavor,  earnest,  of  a 
rather  pleasing  melamiholy,  but  also, 
perhaps,  a little  prolix.  It  closed  with; 
an  appealing,  charactesistic  tune, 
chanted,  in  one  of  its  pfiases,  in  satis-, 
fying  undisguise  by  the' brasses. 

The  combined  choruses  sang  well, 
Mr.  Bye  with  resonant,  sometimes 
slightly  rough  tones.  The  Grieg  songs 
—not,  perhaps,  the  happiest  choices— 
included  the  very  non-Volstead  .When 
I Take  a Stroll”  and  the  religious 
“The  Great  White  Host.”  The 
numbers  seemed  well  chosen.  T hen 
finally  it  was  Mr.  Sowerby’s  turn. 

The  concerto— we  cannot  say,  '"’itn- 
out  research,  whether  or  not  it  had 
been  heard  here  before— was  first  con- 
ceived, we  are  told,  in  1916  and  1919 
and  revised  more  than  once,  antedates 
Mr.  Sowerby’s  fellowship  in  Rome  and 
thus  smacks  far  more  of  this  coun.^ 
than  his  “From  the  Northland,  heard 
last  summer..  It  seemed 
with  some  tricky  and  varied  'bythms 
not  lacking  melody,  a bizarre  touch  or 
two,  and.  perhaps,  a certain  amount  of 
rambling.^  Mr.  Sowerby  played  wi.h 
Ikm,  fonsiderable  brilliance,  and 

though  it  was  10:30,  was  called  on  for 
an  encore. 


At  the  Metropolitan  last  eve- 
ning, a large  audience  relished 
keenly  the  naive  comicalities  of 
the  “Barbiei’  of  Bagdad,”  and  the 
infinitely  more  naughty  wit  of 
“L’Heure  Espagnole.”  May  a kind 
Providence  will,  that  Mayor-elect 
Walker  overlooks  that  libretto  in 
lis  threatened  clean-up  of  our 
Ively  town. 

! Aw  / . ^ 2-  ^ 

1 1 By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


5’flPterday  s Times. 

Xhe  Philharmonic  Society. 

There  was  special  interest  last  night 
in  the  appearance  of  Ottorino  Respighi 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Mengelberg.  Mr.  Re- 
spighi appeared  as  composer  and  pian- 
ist, making  his  New  York  debut  m Dm 
latter  capacity,  when  his  concerto  in 
the  myxolydian  mode  was  played  for  the 
first  time  anywhere  from  manuscr  p . 

Mr.  Respighi  was  for  a New  York  ar  - 
ence  a newcomer,  but  he  has  repeatedly 
fi<'ured  on  orchestral  programs  of  late 
seasons  in  this  and  other  American 
cities  Plis  "Fountains"  of  Rome  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  cf 
the  young  Italian  composer?.  There 
have  been  heard,  among  his  major  com- 
positions. the  “Ballata  delle  gnomidl.  1 
the  "Slnfonia  drammatica,”  and,  per- 
formed by  Albert  Spalding  last  season,  . 
his  "Concerto  Gregoriano"  for  vlol.n. 

In  that  work,  as  in  the  one  heard  last 
night,  Mr.  Respighi  employs  modal  pro- 
gressions. and  also  fragments  of  plain- 
I chant  as  bases  for  development,  i-ie 
I theme  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
piano  concerto  is  the  fragment  of  Gre- 
gorian chant  which  occurs  to  the  words. 
“Omnes  gentes  plaudite  manibus, 
which  also  serve  as  the  epigraph  of  the 

concerto.  . ? i 1 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  this  ; 
concerto— simpler  in  its  lines,  fuller  in  its 
material,  than  the  one  for  violin.  The 
very  amplitude  Is  a fact  of  embarrass- 
ment. Allowing  for  the  circumstances 
of  a first  hearing,  it  is  evident  that  the 
concerto  is  too  long  for  its  material, 
and  the  form  so  free  as  to  jeopardize 
clearness  of  structure.  The  work  has 
many  pleasant  passages  and  some  that 
are  more  than  pleasant,  as  when  iiie 
lovely  melodic  line  which  ® 

at  his  best,  shows  above  bis  oounh-r 
Doint  and  orchestration;  or  when,  in  a 
moment  of  noble  orchestral  J". 

fragment  of  the  plam-chant  is  apotheo 
sized  with  true  dignity  and  ° 

feeling.  Mixed  with  these  ideas,  how 
ever,  are  others  neither  so  great  upv  so 
oriHnal.  Much  of  the  score  is  deriva- 
tive, showing  the  influence  I 

and  also  of  certain  Italians  I 

as  Mr.  Respighi  is  often  and  : 

nrone  to  bc.  A curious  fact,  ana  om- 
tlia*-  is  quite  significant,  is  the  manner 
In^wldch  the  music 
Oriental  in  its  contour,  and  this  nov 
?he  effect  <*f  any  sudden  branching 
away  from  the  mam  matoHal  seems  , 
1 loeleal  development.  One  tnen  le 
members,  if  the  fact  had 
him  before,  that  our  plain-chant  came 
fr^m  the  Fast,  that  it  is  the  hnk-and 
an  indi.ssoluble  one— betw'cen  the  music 


of  the  Occltl^t  arid' the  Orient.  ' TTI^ 
The  piano  part  of  the  concerto  is  durl- 
cult  and  Important.  Mr.  Respighi  would 
probably  not  lay  claims  to  being  a bril- 
liantly equipped  virtuoso.  He  was  loss  ^ 
than  that— and  more.  He  played  as  a 
composer,  T\'lth  the  vision  of  one  who 
sees  his  composition  as  a whole  ana  not 
in  parts,  and  with  the  -enthusiasm  or  a 
creative  musical  nature.  There  were 
moments  when  the  piano  was 
exhorter  in  a place  of  worship.  But  all 
was  not  sacrosanct,  or  did  not  sound 
that  way,  whatever  the  composer  s in- 
tentions. William  Foster  Apthorp  once 
called  Liszt’s  A major  concerto  “the  life 
and  adventures  of  a melody.’*  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Re^ighi  s 
theme.  It  goes  far  and  into  strange  . 
■places.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  lose  I 
Its  light  In  so  doing.  At  the  same  time, 
and  despite  its  origin,  the  adventures 
are  at  times  highly  secular  in  the  telling. 

Applause  ivas  vigorous  after  this  Per- 
formance. Mr.  Mengelberg  had  been 
given  a prolonged  greeting  when  he  en- 
tered earlier  to  conduct  the  opening  per-, 
formance  of  Schumann  s Manfred 
overture.  This  music  was  read  sym- 
pathetically,  and  in  spite  of  passages  ot 
inept  instrumentation  it  served  to  im- 
press upon  the  ear  the  fineness  ^be 
Philharmonic  orchestra.  But  it  must  be 
conceded  that  this  overture  is  rapidly 
aging.  It  is  a sweet  but  a faded  ro- 
manticism  that  its  measures  exhale, 

I Fin.ally  came  Richard  Strauss  s ex- 
traordinary sj-mphonic 
Sprach  Zarathustra,”  one  of  the  most 
'curious  and  arresting  compositions  m the 
modern  reportory.  It  has  pages  which 
show  Strauss  almost  at  his  thinnest,  but 
the  net  effect  is  one  of  intrepid,  even 
collossal  genius.  Admit  the  paucities, 
the  inequalities  of  certain  pages,  such  as 
those  of  the  dance  song ; the  naive  di\  a- 
gations  of  the  monstrous  fugue  meant  to 
represent  Zarathustra’s  encounter  with. 
Science:  the  perilous  approach  to  the 
sentimental  in  the  theme  of  the  ideal, 
and  the  score  remains  one  of  blazing  ana 
heroic  spirit.  Few  have  dared  ■w’bat 
Strauss  attempted ; few  composers  ha\  e 
ever  failed,  so  gloriously.  And  ■w.'e  |ire 
among  those  who  are  often  ■ 

by  an  imperfect  thing,  by  a half  com 
pleted  gesture  toward  infihity,  than  by 
the  perfectly  finished  and  conclusive 

"we  b^eheve  that  Strauss  was  utterly 
sincere  when  he  composed  ‘bis  music, 
that  he  was  mightily  stirred  by  Met 
zsche,  and  reacted  to  his  poem  m a man- 
ner wlMCh  produced  some  of  his  greate- 
as  well  as  his  lyoakest  pages.  Of  the 
former  is  the  simple  and  superb  opening 
—the  invocation  to  the  sun;  the  passa„ 
that  follows  with  the  .chorale  of  t e 
"back-world's  dwellers  : the  curious 


passages  that  lead  to  the  music  of  the 
-reat  longing,"  the  "grave  song  -the  ^ 
echo  of  the  music  "of  the 
sions”;  and  the  development  from  the 
moment  the  solo  horn  enters  at  a place 
ma^ed  "etwas  ruhiger’’-if  men^ 
not  in  error— in  the  score.  The  frenetic 
climax  with  the  entrance  of  the  bell  and 
the  Night-Wanderers  song,  is  Straussian 
in  the  finest  and  most  dramatic  sense. 
There  are  many  other  details  and  pas 
sages  concerning  which  long  P^g  s,  - 
ill  this  year  of  grace,  could  well  be  vnt 
ten  Nor  should  the  enigmatic  conclu- 
sion  go  unrecognized.  In  this  day  o- 
po^lvtonality  it  is  as  commonplace  as 
child's  plav.  A mere  ending  in  two  key- 
-those  of  B major  and  C major— is  like 
a common  triad  with  our 
But  it  is  not  the  technical  device,  ongi 
nal  as  it  was  when  this  tone-poem  ap- 
peared that  matters.'  It  is  the  spirit 
ivtiich  often  glows  in  music,  after  an 

outworn  technical  som^of 

<iott^n.  The  wonder  is  not  that  some  o 

this  tone-poem  sounds  p"^a‘veWs 

vhinery  creaky  in  spots  the 

that  the  work  has  sliU  so  much 

''^Buf'with  ^'Miu^Mengelbcrg's  P®Pf®r™‘ 
once  which  was  meticulous  rather  tha. 
?he  wiidlv  rhapsodic,  performance  that 
i rendering  ot  "Zarathu.stra”  should  be. 
■^.i  Tr.  iini  a"ree  We  do  not  agree  with 
his  tempi  too  slow  in  the  section  "of  jo>  s 
ml  passions."  too  fast  in  the 
of  the  theme  of  the  .sotil’.s  IcPS^Pf-  "ben 
' it  first  appe»r,a;  and  so  slow  as  to  P'-^ke 
i t verv  sentiinental  when  » cecu.^  at 

song 

r was  in  a straightjacket,  -I'lic  PC>'fP™‘ '■ 
had  the  line  and  t'ne  "'®'°bf  .'9*’>b 
ui^tiiT'uish  Mr.  .Vlengclbei g s mterpic 
' tation'X  It  had  not  the  Nifttzschcan  in- 
tensity the  Neitzschean  sarcasm  and 

"Jheln  rapture  which  pervade  ^he 

mu^^ic  evon  v’lu'n  it  is  not  good. 
.Hl'th’it,  the  tone-poem  and  its  P®Pf°P"’' 
-.nee  were  given  prolonged  and  enthu- 
siastic applause  before  the  audience  left 
the  hall. 


] Respighi  Makes  His  American 
! Debut,  Playing  His  Own 
Piano  Concerto 

2,025  , concert  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, at  Carnegie  Hall,  VVlUem 
berg  conductor.  Assisting  artist,  Ottorino 
Respighi,  composer-pianist. 

PROGRAM 

1.  Schumann — Overture  to  Byron's  "Man- 

2.  Respighi — Concerto  (in  the  Mlxoiydian 

Mode)  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

I I.  Moderate. 

II.  Lento — . 

1 III.  Allegro  energlco  {Pa.ssacaglia  i. 

i OTTORINO  RESPIGHI,  pianist. 

I (MS.  First  Performance). 


I TnTermission.  ■ — 

i 3.  Strauss — Tone-Poem,  "Tha*  Spaki" 2an»- 
, thustra"  (Freely  after 

Op.  30.  " 

I ' ♦ ^ 

I Ottorino  Respighi,  the  eminent^ 

I Italian  composer  whose  “Fountains  of 
' Rome”  have  waitered  the  symphonic 
landscape  from  Boston  to  Barcelona, 
appeared  in  person  last  night  on  the 
stage  of  (iarnegie  Hall  and  performed 
on  the  piano  a brand  new  composition 
of  his  own.  The  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, shepherded  by  its  Dutch  master, 
supported  him  in  this  undertaking. 

The  new  composition  was  a concerto 
“in  the  Mixoiydian  mode”  (so  ran  its 
official  title):  and  Mr.  Respighi  used 
it  as,  the  vehicle  for  his  first  appear- 
ance”^ in  America.  Like  his  distin- 
guished countryman,  Alfredo  Casella, 
Mr.  Respighi  can  compose,  play  the 
piano  and  conduct,  and  a fortnight 
hence  he  will  journey  to  Philadelphia 
and  lead  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
through  an  entire  program  of  his  own 
works,  while  Mr.  Stokowski  takes  the 
train  for  Palm  Beacn  or  Quebec  or 
wherever  it  is  that  he  spends  his  mid- 
winter holiday. 

* * • 

Mr.  Respighi  is  a stocky,  pleasant- 
faced, curly  haired  youth  of  forty-six, 
who  smiles  ^reeably  and  bows  with 
persuasive  diffidence;  and  he  plays  like 
a very  good  composer — at  least  so  it 
seemed  last  night.  At  all  events,  he 
was  entirely  equal  to  the  demands  of 
his  own  work. 

• « « 

It  is  a very  new  concerto,  for  it  was 
completed  only  last  summer,  and  is 
still  in  manuscript.  It  is  in  three 
movements,  the  last  two  of  which  are 
connected.  The  first  movement  is  based 
on  a theme  derived  from  a Greg<irian 
chant,  Omnes  gentes'  plaudite  manibus; 
and  this  theme  begins  the  movement 
in  a passage  for  the  piano  alone.  It 
is'  not  a particularly  distinguished 
theme — we  kept  wishing  that  Mr.  Re- 
spighi had  chosen  one  of  the  many 
liturgical  motives  that  are  far  more 
beautiful  than  this.  But  it  is  tract- 
able, and  it  becomes  admirably  plastic 
under  this  composer’s  manipulation, 
and  serves  him  well.  ^ 

The  Mixoiydian  Mode  is  that  one  of 
the  ecclesiastical  modes  which  stu- 
dents of  old  church  music  know  as  vhe 
“Fourth  Authentic.”  It  corresponds, 
for  modern  ears,  to  the  scale  of  G 
major  without  the  sharpened  F.  The 
medieval  theorists,  as  the  program- 


notes  observed,  characterized  the  Mixo- 
Ivdian  as  “Modus  Angelicus”;  but  as 
Mr.  Respighi  used  it  in  his  concerto 
it  seemed  a very  human  and  corporeal 

mode  indeed.  *.•  i ' 

The  grave,  aioof  and  mystical 
quality  that  the  old  church  modes 
usually  give  to  a piece  of  music  de- 
rived from  them— as  tl^y  do  to  the 
music  of  Debussy,  Loeffler,  Vaughan 
Williams,  among  the  modern  men  is 
absent  from  this  concerto,  which  is 
high-spirited  and  energetic,  full.  ol 
vim  and  the  unshadowed  joy  of  living. 
Indeed,  it  becomes  in  the  Finale  (a 
long  and  elaborate  Passacaglia)  almost 
Gershwinesque;  for  the  theme  '^'th 
which  it  opens  is  much  closer  to  IJ&tn 
Street  than  to  the  monasteries  and 
cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

♦ * • 

This  Passacaglia  Is  a good  piece  of 
music.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  certain  scholars,  as 
Schweitzer  for  example,  would  call  it 
a Chaconne  rather  than  ’ 

for  Respighi  introduces  his  theme  in 
upper  and  middle  voices,  and  does  n(>t 
confine  it  to  the  bass,  where  » 
behaved  Passacaglia  theme  should  sta> 
in  docile  lowly-mindedness.  But  con- 
cerning this  matter  there  has  always 
been  weeping  and  wailing  among  tne 
pundits;  and  what  Mr.  Respighi  calls 
his  finale  is  less  important  than  what 
he  puts  into  it.  ^ . 

He  puts  into  it  much  fancy  and  in- 
genuity, much  expansive  lyricism, 
much  opulent  instrumentation.  In 
fact,  the  whole  concerto  is  admirably 
scored;  with  a sure  hand  and  a re- 
sourceful imagination.  . 

The  texture  of  the  music  is  anything 
but  modernistic  in  style.  By  comparison 
with  his  c’ompatriot,  Mr.  .Casell^ 
Respighi  is  as  orthodox  as  a bridal  veil. 
He  “stems”  (as  St.  James  would  say) 

: from  the  late  nineteenth  century-^i 
from  Puccini  and  Strauss  and  Tchai 
kovsky.  But  on  that  stem  he  .flowers 
abundantly,  with  color  and  brilliance 
and  variety. 

* ¥ » 

His  music  left  us  with  one  outstand- 
ine -regret;  that  he  did  not  use  more 
consistently  the  special  effects  that  are 
obtainable  from  the  ecclesiastical  modes. 
A concerto  more  strictly  modal  in  char- 
acter would  be  a fascinating  thing  to 
bear.  Mr.  Respighi,  who  gave  us  not 
long  ago  a Gregorian  concerto  for 
violin,  is  the  man  to  do  this;  and  per- 
haps  some  day  he  will. 

He  is  a welcome  visitor  to  our  con* 
cert  halls;  and  we  shall  look  forward 
to  hearing  his  new  symphomc  poem, 
“Pini  di  Roma,”  which  Mr.  Toscanini 
will  perform,  for  the 

at  his  opening  concerts  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic on  January  14  and  15;  and 


ho  will  proJteee  Mr. 

MW  orcheslral  suite  derived  trom  old 
iSn  and  dances  for  the  lute. 

• * • 

'TMr.  MonRelbergr,  responding  to  the 
;^|ilauso  that  followed  his  superb  peiv 
fOTtnance  of  Strauss’s  "Also  Sprach 
Ilarathustra,’’  made  a speech  to  the 
audience. 

“I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,’  he 
said,  “and  wish  you  all  a Happy  New 
Year.” 

The  same  to  him. 

By  OLG.V  S.V.M.VROFF 
¥T  IS  NO  easy  matter  for  one  who  haa 
been  on  the  concert  stage  for  many 
yeiir.s  suddenly  to  face  the  problem  of  par- 
ticipating In  the  musical  performances  of 
a busy  New 
York  season 
from  the  other 
side  of  the 
footlights,  as 
It  were. 

Perhaps  it 
is  not  amiss 
o n entering 
upon  these 
duties  so  un- 
usual for  m^ 
to  discuss  the 
q u e s t ton  of 
musical  criti- 
cism in  gen- 

___,  ®ral  from  the 

Olga  Samaroff  artist’s  point 

of  view.  As  a rule,  professional  musicians 
have  no  opportunity  to  express  publicly 
any  opinion  on  this  delicate  subject,  even 
if  they  were  inclined  to  risk  antagonizing 
their  professional  Judges  by  so  doing.  How- 
ever, ■ frank  discussion  of  most  things  is 
.-’Pt  to  lead  to  a better  general  understand- 
ing. When  Wagner  conceived  the  figure 
of  Beckmesser  ho  gave  forth  a stinging 
indictment  of  criticism  at  its  worst. 

When  one  reads  Taine  or  George 
Brandes  on  literature,  or  Schumann  or  Ber- 
lioz on  music — not  to  mention  any  living 
Writers  on  the  latter  subject,  one  can 
scarcely  refuse  to  recognize  the  value  of 
criticism  at  its  best. 


The  flr.it  An  .’rlr  i.n  P’ ^fon.  ■ r > ■ -f 
I'mberto  Giordano’s  op-’rii.  “L  .n 
d.'Uf  beffc,"  y*  <t«.rdLi--  afti  rn.-,- - |n  tii< 
-Mctropollt  in  Opera  home,  wb«  - - . 

Ing  iuccc.i.i.  Prom  the  >1  mdpolni  of 
public  approval  lU'  reception  w.t  on.  of 
unqualified  endorsement.  Ke-eh  ,i.  I >1  sw 
rnthusiaxfn  grow;  at  the  t;nd  .Me  ar. . 
nigll  and  Ruffo.  who  had  taken  the 
principal  male  rOler,  wpi<  .«lngled  out 
for  loud  and  long  di  monstratlona  of  Joy. 
Tho  production  as  a whole  eodnently  de 
served  this  tribute,  it  I;  one  of  the  best 
from  the  dram^tle  standpoint' that  tlie 
Metropolitan  Im,-*  giv  11  this  season,  and 
Mr.  Urban’s  settings  constitute  In  th-m- 


there  Is  here  no  complete  Holtifioiv  The 
critic  will  continue  to  have  to  dispense 
praise  or  blame  according  to  his  convic- 
tion. 

Tho  artist  will  continue  to  advertise  the 
pr.'ilso  and  resent  tho  ^^me. 

But  tho  thing  which  seems  to  me  nair- 
t’st  to  a solution,  avoiding  the  possibility 
of  Injustice,  Is  to  have  musical  criticism 
regarded  by  all  concerned — critic,  artl.st 
■ iind  public — as  what  It  really  Is;  the  Im- 
•Iiresslons  and  opinions  of  an  Individual. 

Happily,  this  is  more  and  more  the  ten- 
dency among  enlightened-  writers  on 
musical  subjects.  Even  the  most  super- 
, ficlal  knowledge  of  musical  history  reveals  gpives  an  artistic  triumph. 

such  a disconcerting  an-ay  of  historical  it  l.s  easy  to  see  why  this  opera  Is  des- 
i mistakes  that  the  best  critics  of  today  tlned  for  popularity.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
hesitate  to  indulge  In  sweeping  statements,  that  Its  music  Is  so  very  poor— fs.  In  fact, 
categorical  pronouncements  or  final  ver-  the  last  ana  crowning  Insult  to  the 
diets  They  are  aware  of  the  obvious  truth  «'-ama  which  It  professes  to  interpret, 
that  no  set  of  divine  commandments  gov-  first  in  the  superb  llbrct- 

ernlng  music  and  Its  making  were  ever 
given  to  man — or  to  any  critic.  And 
musical  life  is  all  the  better  for  this  ten- 
dency. 

In  publishing  this  critical  credo  1 1P19,  Benelll  has  made  a masterly  con- 
confess  that  I possess  no  belief  in  musical  densation  for  operatic  purposes.  His 
criticism  as  a tribunal  before  which  opera  libretto,  which  Io.ses  the  .subtle  i 
musicians  are  tried,  but  1 take  up  my  new  and  psychological  quality  that  distin-  j 
duties  with  the  hope  that  my  reviews  wil  Sulshed  the  drama,  retains  it.s  motives 
give  to  the  readers  of  the  Evenino  Pos- 
some  idea,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  o 
tho  works  and  events  I will  endeavor  t< 
describe. 


■ i 


u 


to.  not  the  work  of  a professional  opera 
librettist,  but  of  Benelll  himself,  author 
of  the  play,  “The  Jest,’'- from  which  It 
is  drawn.  Of  this  play.  Introduced  by 
the  Ban-j-more  brothers  in  New  York,  in 


JT  UM.AN  nature,  with  its  virtues  as  well 
as  its  weaknesses,  inevitably  plays  a 
vital  part  in  the  mental  attitude  of  most 
professional  musicians  toward  criticism. 
If  a surgical  specialist,  who  had  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  perfecting  some  compli- 
cated and  delicate  operation,  were  to  be 
forced  to  accept  a public  appraisal  of  his 
ivork  at  the  hands  of  general  practitioners 
" ho  have  never  wielded  the  scalpel  every 
time  he  performed  the  operation  he  would 
doubtless  rebel. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  for  the  musician  who 
has  given  his  all  at  a public  performance 
after  years  cf  work  to  read  an  unfavor- 
able account  ..f  what  he  did  In  the  papers. 
He  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  feeling,  just 
as  the  surgeon  would,  that  he  know-s  more 
about  his  jja-rtlcular  work  than  his  judges 
possibly  can.  But  it  is  also  true  that  In 
diagnosis,  ihe  general  practitioner  can 
often  tel!  what  is  wrong  with  a patient, 
and  the  critic  contends — with  a great  deal  . 
of  reason — that  criticism  is  a function 
quite  apart  from  performance  and  that  a 
native  critical  perception  developed  by 
knowledge  and  experience  permits  the  for- 
ttiatlon  of  an  opinion  which  can  have  real 
value.  Mr.  W.  J.  Turner,  an  English  critic, 
so  far  as  to  write  in  a recent  article: 
do  not  believe  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
Ice  an  art  before  it  is  possible  to 
irstand  it.  That,  I think,  is  the  purest 
snse  invented  bj-  bad  artists  to  safe- 
their  works  from  criticism.” 

_-0  we  have  two  generally  conflicting  ; 
^ points  of  view.  The  public  stands  be-  | 
en  the  two,  a third  party,  for  the  1 
' lenefit  of  which  the  whole  thing  exist*, 
'bvdously,  no  newspaper  could  employ  a 
of  specialists  in  every  branch  of 
music.  For  one  thing,  such  a staff  of  spe- 
cialists would  be  unavailable.  On  the 
er  hand,  every  intelligent  professional 
UBlclan  realizes  that  the  weitten  word  Is 
only  medium  by  which  any  musical 
ctivity  can  become  quickly  and  widely 
nown.  Therefore,  musical  criticism,  what- 
its  ultimate  value  in  the  larger 
erne  of  things  may  be,  is  a necessity  in 
the  everyday  musical  life  of  the  modern 
World.  As  in  the  case  of  most  problems. 
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■ROMEO  ET  JULIETTE" 
AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 


Th»  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  present* 
ror  the  first  Ume  this  seairon 
Jutietto  " an  opera  in  five  acts  in  r i^encn 
by  Qounoa,  'rrifn  book  by  Barbler  and  Carre 
baaed  on  ^akeapeare  s tragedy . First  pro 
duced  in  Parle,  April  2..  189<- 
THE  CAST 

Q-neena  Mario 

d.-L.”.,.;”  Raymondo  Colaunols 

OenrSd?  Henrlelte  Wakefield 

Angelo  Bada 

Me^^tlo  ■ ■ ■ ! Glueeppe  De  Luca 

Ci-eiiorio Ananlan 

{•aomet  ’ ■William  Gustafson 

P?iir  LiuiViit  L*®"  Ro*h'«r 

The  Duke  of  Yerona.  -I-oul^s  D'Angelo 

Incidental  dances  by  Oorp.s  de  Ballet. 
Conductor,  Ix)ui»  Hassoimans, 


•■Romeo  et  Juliette.”  which,  de.spite 
its  many  melodic  arias.  Is  an  opera 
interesting  only  at  times,  had  its  sea- 
son’s premiere  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night.  A crowded 
house,  with  rows  of  standees,  wel- 
comed the  Gounod  opera  back. 

Queena  Mario  sang  the  role  of  Juli- 
ette. and  while  her  voice  seemed  re- 
stricted at  flrist,  tt  tvarmed  to  the 
spirit  and  fervor  the  gi'eat  Shake- 
spearian tragedy.  In  the  final  scenes 
of  tho  opera,  when  both  the  dra'ma 
and  the  music  reached  their  climax, 
she,  succeeded  in  imbuing  her  audi- 
ence wit'll  a feeling  of  the  futility  and 
the  sombre  hopelessness  of  her  tragic 
love. 

Edward  Johnson  appeared  as  Romeo 
and  be.  too.  developed  in  force  and 
I' virility  with  the  growth  of  the  drama. 

! In  the  final  scenes,  played  with  fine 
feeling  in  the  splendid  setttng.s  the 
Metropolitan  has  for  this  work,  he 
well  intimated  the  eternity  of  the  love 
he  portrayed. 

Mr.  Ha-'selmans  conducted  the  fa- 
miliar Gounod  work  with  a restrained 
di.scernment  that  added  considerably 
to  the  enjoyment  of  tbc  performance. 

When  Elisabeth  Rethberg  sings  the 
!role  of  Elisabeth,  her  namesake,  in 
Saturday  night’s  performance  of 
•■Tannhaenser”  at  the  Metropolitan,  it 
will  mark  the  fir.st  time  .she  h.as 
e.ssayed  this  great  Wag-nerian  role  for 
the  Metropolitan  company.  P.  V. 
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By  ODIN  nOWNBS. 


“Mia  Jest”  a Dram.-»lIo  Success. 

LA  GENE  DEI>LE  BEFFE.  opera  In  h)ur 
acts.  Dramatic  poem  in  Italian  by  Sem 
BmmUI.  from  his  play  of  "The  Jest.’’ 
M-.ielo  by  Umberto  Giordano.  At  the 
Metrop-rlltan  Opera  House. 

Glannetlo  Maleaplni Benla^mlno  Gllfi 

Nerl  Chtararoantesl 

Gabrlello  Chiaramantesi Angrto  Bada 

Tomaquinci  Louis  D ^^lo 

Cajandra ■Vincenzo  Rescnlglian 

Pazlo T'lcco 

Trinca  Giordano  Paitrlnlerl 

The  Doctor Adamo  Didur 

Max  Altglass 

Frances  Alda 

Lisabetta..' Ellen-  Dalossy 

Ijaldomtne. Merle  Alcock 



Cimia... Henrietta  Waketleld 

Conductor,  Tulllo  Serafin. 


and  sequences  with  a terseness  and  cli- 
matic force  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
excel. 

Not  a line  misses  its  mark,  not  an  es- 
sential episode  is  neglected  or  over- 
emphasized. If  a page  were  taken  from 
or  added  to  this  libretto  its  proportions 
would  be  spoiled:  and  finally  Uiis:  Be- 
nelli  has  given  the  composer  a text  of 
rare  beauty  and  suggestiveness.  The  in- 
credible thing  is  that  he  would  have  al- 
lowed such  an  artistic  opportunist  as 
Giordano  to  touch  such  a text,  and  that 
Giordano,  haying  touched  it.  could  have 
looked  himself  in  the  face  and  produced 
such  a musical  parody  of  his  subject 
matter 

The  story  of  “Cena  dellc  beffe,”  which 
' from  a four-hour  drama  has  become  a 
swift  operatic  tragedy  of  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  fs  told  in  four  short 
acts,  ranging  respectively  from  15  to  25 
minutes  in  length.  The  brothers,  Neri 
and  Gabriello,  found  Gianetto  paying 
attentions  to  Ginevra,  Nerhs  light  -j' 
love.  They  injured  and  humiliated  Neri, 

■who,  physically  frail,  was  unable  to  de- 
fend himself.  'With  the  aid  of  Lorenzo 
the  magnificent  Giannetto  plotted  re- 
venge. 

q'he  opera  opens  with  the  feast  ar- 
ranged by  Tomaquinci,  ostensibly  to  re- 
concile Gianetto  and  his  foes.  Here  it  dc- 
\ clops  that  Gabriello  is  enamoured  of  his 
brother’s  woman.  H6  departs.  Giannetto 
taunts  the  boa.stful  Neri.  and  tlie  wager 
is  made  ■which  sends  Neri  on  his  fool’s 
errand  to  fight  -with  the  bravos  of  Vac- 
chereccia.  Neri  leaves  behind  him  his 
cloak,  which  becomes  an  instrument  of 
Giannetto’s  vengeance.  Disguised  in  this 
cloak  he  steals  by  night  to  Ginevra’s 
chamber,  having  meanwhile  spread  the 
news  that  Neri  has  gone  murderously 
mad.  Ginevra  is  surprised  but  ca.sily 
consoled  on  discovering  the  Identity  of 
her  lover.  Neri,  returning,  is  seized  by 
Giannetto’s  retainers  and  dragged  to  a 
dungeon,  while  Ginevra  and  Giannetto 
look  on. 

In  the  dungeon  Neri  sit.«.  bound  and 
tormented  by  Giannetto  and  other  of  hi.-! 
enemies.  One  of  them,  the  amorous 
Lisabetta.  is  touched,  and  intercedeJ  for 
him.  Neri  pretends  to  have  gone  mad. 

Giannetto  professes  to  pity  the  plight 
of  his  enemy,  and  has  him  released. 

Neri,  bent  on  murder, . hurries  to  Gi- 
revra’s  house.  It  is  a Spring  night. 

Outside  a voice  is  heard,  singing  the 
Song  of  May.  Neri,  forcing  Ginevra  to 
prepare  everything  for  the  coming  of 
Giannetto,  conceals  himself  in  her  room. 

A figure  wrapped  in  the  red  clof^  of  I j ing  and  very  well  composed.  It  is  hu- 
Giannetti  appears  and  enter's  the  cham-  1 1 

ber.  Screams  are  heard,  and  tho  voice  • descriptive  music.  There  are 

of  Neri.  proclaiming  his  revenge.  He  I various  kinds  of  descriptive  music,  some 


!• ' "ti  -tan  1 '.Ml  ,-i  II  I-  I' , _ 

'■"'  Li'  ::.I|.  r.  A..  th  / q»i?‘,'’;  ; 

M til.-  I'.iiit  f, --f,  in. I 

' •nil'.  In  WIIGlr;  !(.  ' icl'-  i"  <■  ri  ' 

Ml'  I M.i'.hiUH,  h .Mill  -:i  , .-i-'ivi-.*  | - = 

" ti'P  an.  ycMi  I,,...  r,f|,|  j.Ml.rt.inr . 

I'f  I ; ifi"  ’ , - ill  Ibiiti'in. 

It  In  a cunti Ihiilliiii  to  r<-J  i|(-c  liu- 
G'i.  • r.  till;  1)  X ofne-  r nil  ilu'  iiiie  iih- 1 
but  I rl  ilnij  n-'l  I-;  ;■ '.yUihiK  ili.i 

■v'-'r-  Ilf  truth  or  f-mutlnniil  quiilli--  ;ii 
■h  Iiiintli  rimnl.  Tin  <,•  t‘ ■ 

'■n-  I*  mor.  i -ilnf'diy  n Imri  iit  In  IV 
• •’••n'l  C-ct-  thr  i:  ■ tl  ■ 

iMU 'Ic  provld'-d  for  the-  ru'-'iii*  of  tp-bi  i 
■ noa  tnrtuii-  U rldlctiloui'.  Olor.lf.i-.  :• 
ov-  mu.ilc  Is  will. n-d  l-ui'.'lnl,  ..r  wm 
If  li.iit  Ir.  pi.s.-ilbli-.  (in. I bin  mur;  ■ f-n 
..erl  1 li.i-in.-ntois  In  lh«'  .lurg.-c.?!  -,-.uM 
rittlnKly  !ii,(K-rt.iln  to  s.-.-.ind-<:liiJ-..<  musi 

i-.il  I'lmiily. 

In  till.-  flnul  act  thi-  .M.iy  -on;,-  hf  ■ 
melodic  fri-siini'-'s  imd  plfiijilni;  JnMnt- 
mentnllon  iind  the  |n-l  inovi-menlf  ;>r- 
.'kl  fully  pun.-lui.t-l  by  purely  orchi --  J 
tral  cff.-cu  that  It.illcizi-  a i.i.-lo-,lra- ' 
iiiHtlc  Hituatiun.  Of  IriHpIratlon  'h  ' 

no  truce.  It  may  be  . aid  of  tlilr 
that  few  riimposers.  .-ivi'n  of  the  I'li-'  lnl 
.'-I  bool,  have  turn.-d  i.ul  -i  .seore  so  - nipt-.-  I 
and  so  fool-prpof  at  the  time  it  * 

Is  a monuinentiil  exhibition  of  ho-v  not  I 
to  .suy  anything  and  be  a highly  iii  - ' 
cersful  composer  of  opera.  ' 

The  performance  moved  quickly  and 
with  excellent  effect.  It  l.e  tnn-  thru 
Mme.  Alda  communicated  no  Illusion  in  1 
her  rdle,  that  she  was  equally  Ineffee- 
tlve  in  action  and  In  aong.  It  Is  eln, 
true  that  Mr,  Gigli  s.mg  beautifully  In  ■ 
moments  when  he  did  not  strain  hla 
voice,  and  that  the  part  of  Giannetto  ' 
IS  not  for  a tenor  of  hl.e  e.ss-  ntlullv  • 
lyrical  quality.  What  it  call.--  for  i.,  a ; 
leather  lunged  Iiero,  with  vofal  chonlH  i 
of  the  toughness  of  rhinoceros  hide 
-Mr.  Gigli  will  come  to  grief  If  he  es- 
says very  much  more  of  this  kind  of 
singing,  and  signs  havo  not  been  lack-  ! 
ing  that  an  attempt  to  mike  lil.s  voice 
b gger  and  more  heroic  than  It  I-  nr*' 
already  qualifying  its  silken  t.-xtur-f.  I 
But  In  action  Mr.  GIgll  w.as  mucli  more  ' 
dramatic  than  Is  bis  wont,  and  at  mo-  ' 
ir.cnta  hLs  tones  had  the  old  glory.  j 
Mr.  Ruffo.  for  tho  same  re.-isons  that 
dlsqu.sllf|.-.I  Mr.  GIgll.  -x-ns  uncommonly  I , 
wc.l  oaet  for  the  part  of  the  bully  and  | 

braggart,  Neri.  He  could  sing  as  loud  i 
as  he  chose,  and  did.  But  he  was  ad- 
mlrabl.v  made  up  and  Interpreted  In  a 
dramatic  spirit.  In  the  dungeon  scene, 
and  in  the  final  moments.  Mr.  Ruffo 
. made  a great  deal  of  his  character  and 
his  fantomlme  drove  the  final  tableau 
I home. 

The  opera  Is  one  of  a number  of  small 
parts,  yesterday  well  taken  and  well  co- 
ortllnated  with  the  movement  of  the 
drama,  such  as  Miss  Dalossy’s  Ginevra. 
Mr.  Ddur’s  Doctor.  Mr.  Paitrinleri's 
Trinca,  Mr.  d’Angelo’s  Tomaquinci  and 
otliers  who  comported  themselves  with 
honor  and  credit  to  tho  famous  com- 
' pany  that  employs  them.  Mr.  Serafin ! 

I conducted  magnificently,  with  emotional  j 
j force,  with  all  the  color— and  It  is  a 
great  deal— that  the  score  provides,  with 
j a firm  rhythm  and  a fine  adjustment 
for  the  details  of  the  ensemble.  Mr. 
Urban  has  probably  never  surpassed.  If 
he  has  equalled,  the  richness,  glow  and 
atmosphere  of  his  settings,  especially 
that  of  the  first  act. 

As  sheer  spectacle  and  drama,  then, 
the  opera  triumphed,  as  it  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  do.  scolding  as  not  to  ! 
the  contrary.  For  that  triumph  a large  ' 
share  of  credit  goes  to  the  pi-oductlon. 
a vivid  ensemble  which  overcame  any 
invldual  shortcomings  among  the  Inter- 
preters. And  all  this  accomplished  to 
the  complete  confusion  of  all  and  any 
who  prate  of  dramatic  musical  expres- 
sion a.s  an  indispen.sablo  element  of  the 
operatic  art. 


Paul  IVIiiteman's  Novelties. 

Fi-on»  Lots  Edition  of  , -rs..-. 

The  program  given  by  Paul  liVhlteman 
' and  his  great  concert  orchestra  last 
j night  In  Carnegie  Hall  had  as  Its  major 
items  Deems  Taylor’s  Instrumental  suite 
“Circus  Day"  and  George  Gershwin’s 
“jazz  opera,”  known  as  "135th  Street,” 
the  text  by  B.  G.  de  Sylva.  Both  of 
these  works  were  scored  By  Ferdle 
Grofe,  -who  knows  at  least  as  much 
about  “jazz”  orchestration  as  any  man 
living,  and  whose  remarkable  Instru- 
rnental  combinations  were  one  of  tlie 
particular  triumphs  of  this  concert. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  ’’Circus  Day"  Is  amus- 


- comes  out,  dagger  in  hand.  .Vnd  now 
another  figure  appear.s.  It  Is  Giannetto.  ' 
The  jest  has  been  played.  Ginevra.  he 
tels  Neri.  had  more  than  one  lover.  The 
thinl  was  Gabriello,  and  Neri  has  killeil 
his  brother.  And  now,  in  good  earnest, 
Neri  goes  mad. 

The  music  which  accompanies  this 
opera  is  extremely  unworthj-  of  it.  It  is 
most  appropriate  in  the  first  act,  for  the 
reason  that  this  act  has  much  movement 
and  conversational  interplay:  and  here 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  sheer 
virtuosity  of  the  composer.  One  seeks 
, in  vain,  in  the  score,  for  a measure  that 
stands  out  a-s  an  original  and  sincere 
expres.sion.  AVhat  one  finds  is  a the- 
atrico-mu.slcal  technic  that  i.s  past 
praise,  an  equal  mastery  of  orchestra- 
tion and  such  scoring  for  voices  and  in- 
struments that  both  orchestra  and  vocal 


good  and  some  poor.  “Circus  Day"  "has 
wit  and  invention.  “This  is  not  one  of 
the  colossal,  three-rlngcd  aggregations 
that  travel  in  special  trains.”  says  Mr. 
Taylor  of  hi.’’  fantasy.  Ills  circus  Is  a 
one-ring  affair.  The  admission  Is  a 
quarter,  “but  it  is  worth  it” ! The  small 
town  boy  follows  the  band  and  enters 
the  big  tent.  There  he  sees  the  bare- 
back riders,  the  jugglers  and  clowns ; 
the  trained  animal.-,  including  Hons  and 
tigers,  seals,  monkeys  and  elephant- 
dancing  a w.-iltz;  trapeze  performers  anti 
the  maiden  wlio  takes  the  “slide  to 
death.”  assisted  in  Uio  one  and  only 
manner  she  should  be  by  the  orchestra 
—namely,  the  snare  drum  and  -the  vfhack 


t 


jr  the  big  drum  rvhen  she  lands.  The 
loping  ot  the  horses  about  the  ring  and 
the  motions  of  the  jugglers  arc  sugges- 
tivclv  vonveyed.  and  in  a manner  more 
than  the  merely  ingenious,  Mr.  Grofe 
helps  Mr.  Taylor  to  make  the  lions  and 
other  animals  audible,  and  this,  too  is 
amusing  and  indicative  ot  what  Mr.: 
Whiteman-s  instruments  and  pla>ers| 
can  do.  Mr.  Taylor  very  sensibly  had| 

Mr.  Grote  instrumentate  for  him,  but 
Mr.  Grofe  had  material  to  instrumen- 
tate. material  clearly  conceived  and 
clean-cut  in  its  structure.  The  result 
was  a composition  that  accomplished 
what  it  set  out  to  do  very  well. 

Jlr.  Grofe  was  not  less  sympathetic 
and  skillful  in  serving  the  needs  of  Mr. 
Gershwin  than  he  was  of  Mr.  Taylor, 

The  Gershwin  score  was  sketched  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  for  the  musical  com-  i; 

-stager  In  performance  it  -takes  , 
twentv-five  minutes.  The  scene  is  a j 
cc’lar'and  bar  in  Harlem  in  momentary  j 
danger  of  a closing  by  the  police ; the 
characters  are  negroes,  the  subject  a 
shnpte  and  tragic  episode  consequent 
upon  "a  woman’s  *;cong. 

as  a solo  singer,  al  la  Pagliacci,  ex 

'''ln"the  score  itself  there  is  excellent 
material.  The  writer  was  fortunate  m 
hearing  it  rehearsed  by  orchestra  with- 
out singers  or  action.  There  lu-e  no^ 
onlv  some  good  melodies,  ^ut  certain 
genuinely  dramatic  passaps.  some  u-e 
of  dissonance  that  is  ®\ciking  and  g 
mane  to  the  stage  situation,  and  finally 
'a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility  and 
the  rudiments  of  dramatic  com^mentary. 

’ More  than  once  Mr.  Gershwin  bleaks  up 
his  -duple  rhythms  and  employs  seiaus 
and  fragments  in  a manner  that  is  tree, 
emotional,  theatrical. 

Now  this  may  astonish  some  who  lis 
' tened  last  night  and  who  felt,  peihaps 
with  the  writer,  that  "looth  Street  did 
not  on  the  whole  come  off.  ,''^as 

the  music  over-effective.  ^ i 

facts  are  not  inconsistent.  M hat  was 
shown  last  night  was  the  enormous  dis- 
tance that  lies  in  writing  for  orchestra 
and  for  the  set  songs  and  choruses  of 
musical  comedy,  on  the  one  side,  ana 
the  writing  of  significant  recitative  and 
an  effective  libretto  on  the  other.  Ali 
that  is  best  in  a piece  which  bas  a 
subject  and  an  idiom  rich  in  possibili- 
ties is  in  the  orchestral  score,  aside  from 
Everything  else  in  the  production. 

The  libretto,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
is  very  poor  for  its  purposes.  It  i.s  after 
all  onlv  the  sketch  of  a vaudeville  act 
and  not  the  nub  of  a realistic  music 
drama.  There  is  no  centralizing  or 
emphasis  of  motive.  The  clnnax  tm- 
.-hooting  of  the  lover  by  his  girl,  gone 
mad  with  jealousy— comes  without  any 
preparation  and  is  over  before  fhe  audi- 
ence has  even  begun  to  expect  that  it 
' will  happen.  Nor  did  the  comedians 
come  up  to  the  hopes  ot  those  w'ho  found 
nossibilities  in  Mr.  Cetshwiii's  music. 
They  performed  as  those  doing  a vau-. 
deville  turn,  and  not  wiUi  unconven- 
tional or  emotional  intensity  but  then  - 
that  would  have  been  ha'rd  with  the. 
de  Sylva  lines.  : 

There  was  also  the  great  disadvantagi  . 
of  a concert  platform  for  what  shoun 
have  been  seen  on  a stage.  A few 
chairs  and  table,  with  an  apology  for  a 
bar  gave  no  suggestion  ot  the  seem 
de.stTibed  in  the  libretto.  Furthermore, 
the  orchestra  was  too  near  the  singers;^ 
even  Mr.  AVhitenian’s  control  could  not 
keep  the  instrumental  tone  as  far  down 
as  needed  for  the  best  good  of  the  vocal 
parts.  As  a result  even  the  set  melo- 
lie.s  failed  to  reach  the  audience  a-' 
'.hey  .should  over  the  footlights.  For  all 
that,  there  is  in  this  work  a potentiality 
. for  more  than  operetta,  which  is  it.s! 
main  importance  to  Mr.  Gershwin. 
With  a properly  fashioned  libretto  he, 
'might  go  far.  The  cast  was  that  of; 

1 the  first  performance  last  Tuesday 
night;  Joe,  Charles  Hart;  Vi.  Blos-soni 
1 Seeley  ; Tom.  Jack  MacGowan  ; Mike. 

I Austin  Young;  Sam,  Benny  Fields; 
i Cokey  Lou,  Francis  Howard,  and  Jlr. 

■ Whiteman  conducting. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  Receive*  Ovation. 

A r-i-  cry  farev/ell  to  Mr.  M:n- 
gelb'-g  mark'd  the  Philharminic's 
' -.it  cone-  -t  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
ga - , -■  ,iy  nigh;.  The  house  tva.s  sold 
..ui  and  the  eminent  *Dutch  conduc- 
tor j.r-  ented  a familiar  program 
Cng  ni  Pchulv'rt’s  “Unfinished” 
Symi-aony,  Rubin  Goldmark’.s  “Negro 
riha.n.e.  ’ ];■  ■■i'noven's  third  “Leo- i 

no-e"  and  Richard  Strauss’s 

i’’L-  o il  and  Transfiguration.” 
i A ter  lb'  “NVgro  Rhapsody”  Mr. 
G'  . ’ was  discovered  in  a first 

■;i:i  i t-;  a,  ho  bowed  repeatedly  to 
. r-'b  .11?  .d  applause.-  After  the  con- 
.e  ' o’-er  it  was  Mr.  Mengelbory’s 
‘urn  r-ur  a=.  ovation  and  the  Dun  h 
eo.i-;  n.ially  made  a brief  .spci  rh 

‘’oankiny  his  audience  and  expreie  ti;; 
: : tor  t-j  r o ihem  next  season. 
Mr.  :'  r.:  Iborg  ■will  conduct  the  s ime 
’.rurivn.-  Ui.on  hlfl  final  appearance  :,r 
•h-  -ra-son  n':Xt  Sunday  in  Carno;-.  ; 
Hall. 


Young  Barytone  Makes  Debut,  j 

Edwin  Swain,  a young  barytone.  | 

I made  a distinctly  favorable  impression  ; 
i i,t  his  first  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  Sat-  |l 
1 urday  afternoon.  A conventional  pro-  ; 

* gram  included  groups  of  Italian, 
French,  German  and  modern  English 
songs.  Mr.  Swain  revealed  a fine 
mannerism  in  his  work  that  might 
easily  be  dispensed  with.  However,  he 
possessed  the  vocal  material  to  lend 
life  and  color  to  his  convincing,  even 
enthusiastic,  earnestness  of  purpose. 
His  voice  was  rich  and  rather  un-  i 
evenly  developed.  But  it  possessed  a ' 
most  capable  resilirn'cr-  and  resonance 
and  the  German  lioder  were  charm- 
ingly sung.  Mr.  Swain’s  transitiofis 
from  one  register  to  another  were  not 
without  some  defects  in  breath  con- 
trol and  intonation. 

But  the  pliability  of  his  voice,  dis- 
tinguished by  a number  of  tones  of 
genuine  beauty  and  the  richness  of 
its  color,  enabled  him  to  deliver  his 
interpretations  with  genuine  fervor 
and  dramatic  effect. 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERTS  tl\iu 

Mr.  Damrosch  Offers  New  Year’s 
Greetings  in  Vers  Libre. 

Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  last  ot 
this  season’s  children’s  concerts  at  Car- 
nes-ie  Hall  yesterday  morning.  Mr. 
Damrosch  at  the  outset  ^'/hed  the  chib 
dren  and  the  orchestra  A 
Tpn.r  ” After  interesting  and  puzzling 
his  young  auditors  by  playing  some 
majored  minor  chords  as  an  introduc- 
tlon  Mr.  Damrosch  gave  Schubert  s 
■’Overture.”  Meyerbeer’s  .Coronation 
March”  was  the  occasion  for  quite  a 
demonstration.  Sir. 

his  audience  to  sing  the  following  \eis 
fibre  to  the  introductory  theme. 

Bells  are  ringing; 

All  are  singing 
“Happiest  yeio  Teai 
par  you  and  me 
In  Nineteen-tigenty-six. 

First  the  children  took  up  the  theme, 
then  the  grown-up  young  people  and 
lastly,  urged  by  Mr.  Damrosch,  th 
fathers  and  grandfathers  present.  At ) 
his  invitation  the  whole  audiOTce  arose 
and  sang  the  cheerful  words,  the  orches- 
tra accompanying.  It  was  Indeed  a 
proper  New  Year’s  „ .pp. 

Mr  Dami-osch  had  receued  many  re 
quests  for  the  complete  series  of  SainU 
Saens’s  ’’Grande  Fantaisle  ^oologique, 
which  closed  tlte  program.  H®, 
Leopoldine  Damrosch  were  at  the  pidnos, 
while  M.  Bend  Pollain  conducted. 

‘ EDWIN  SWAIN  IN  DEBUT. 


Florence  Austral  I 

By  F.  D.  Perkins  i 

A-  remarkable  voice  . of  car-filhng  | 

volume,  unusual  rang  and  a full,  cleat  ^ 

tonal  quality  was  displayed  by  t lor  i 
tonal  quail  y . . ^ dramatic  soprano, 

ence  Yo"k  appearance  yes- 

I’erdly  "aHerno^n?  if  wjfch  she  gave 

E;y.‘i[dc”'k‘r  'ifj 

spri.,g’B  the  Brahms 

pearing  as  a t’ "ler  she  took 

Sinhe”Ev^ns\on;  lit  Festival,  and 
Reviews  of  both  these  event s__tol_djf 


Baritone  Best  Displays  His  Art  In* 
German  Lieder. 

Edwin  Swain,  who  gave  his  first  New 
York  recital  at  Aeoliw  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  displayed  a baritone  ot  good 
quality  which  he  used  with  excellent  ef- 
fect In  his  English  and  German  songs. 

He  was  not  so  well  served  in  his  French 
group,  principally  because  this  style  did 
not  suit  him  so  well.  ^ 

He  sang  a jolly  old  English  a*r,  i 
SMloFs  Life.”  wijh  just  the  robust  free- 
dom that  it  required.  His  next  su®c®,s^ 

ful  attempt  was  a very  fme  Ap  Ihich ' 
npnvenuto”  hy  Eugene  Diaz,  for  wmen 

^ an  e^ore  The  ^Gerinan  . lieder 

were  much  better  examples  of  his  art. 
They  had  variety,  feeling,  color  and , 
showed  him  at  his  best  vocally  and  emo-  j 

Swain’s  individuality  could  best  be 
anoreciated  in  his  closing  group  In  1 

English,  where  Templeton-Strong  s Tie  ' 
Craw”  and  Kennedy-Trazer’s  ‘ HeUi- 

deau  Sea-Reiver’s  Song’’  gave  him^^a^ 

I opportunity  for  diction  and  f 
of  which  he  made  full  use.  Baipn 
I Douglass  w~a~a  "A  ’bfi.  piano. 

Cornell  Clubs’  Concert.  | 

The  Cornell  University  Glee,  Banjo  ' 
and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  their  annual 
holiday  season  concert  Saturday  night 
in  Town  Hall.  The  clubs,  consisting  ! 
of  sixty-three  singers  from  the  5.000  ; 
undergraduates  at  Cornell,  are  now  on  ; 
the  thirty-second  annual  Christmas  > 
tour  of  the  organization,  giving  con-  1 
certs  in  the  East  and  as  far  West 
as  Chicago.  Bjorn  Edstrom  is  the  | 
president  of  the  clubs.  He  is  an  ^ 
accomplished  singer  himself  and  he  i 
happens  to  be  the  son  of  Siegfried  Ed- 
strom, the  Swedish  representative  to  , 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  program, 
opening  with  the  Cornel  “Alma  Mater”  - 1 
song,  sung  by  the  Glee  Club,  with  the 
audience  standing,  included  further  ai 
rich  variety  of  numbers  for  the  vari- 
ous bodies,  also  soloists.  The  listi 
closed  with  Cornell’s  “Evening  Song”j 
for  the  Glee  Club.  The  concert 
brought  forth  genuine  enthusiasm  | 
from  the  brilliant  audience.  Thel 
bouse  wa.s  sold  out. 


her'wo^k  i.rhighly  favorable  terms. 

Has  Notable  Vocal  PowcV, 

Her  singing  displayed  natural  vocal 
excellence  the  combination  of  volume 
wdth  smooth,  pleasing  tone,  poured  out,- 

rot  Sin?  "®"V"'r£3?v£ 

And  for  the  most  part,  she  made  very 
eood  US"  of  this  notable  vocal  endow-, 

^ e°nt.  th“ough  there  -as  a ponit  or  two 

nat  i*:  In^feS  loifdlr  o 

notes.  For  consistently  good 
. , uiiri  Hppnicd  to  ^3rc  best  in 
the*^lvHc  numbers  foUowing  the  aria 
nf  the  afternoon.  “Ocean  thou  mighty 
nfonster  ’ from  Weber’s  “Oberon,  Irans- 
? Ru-'sian  songs,  and  a group,  sung  , 

,SrGc™;»  b,  h5.'«  W.K. 

-5B  EUh.rd-Slr.u>..  Sbe  showed,  it: 
seemed,  a perhaps 
for  German  lieder,  with  a t®"® 
cellent  quality  fluently,  and  aHisti  ^ 
cally  produced,  and  expressive  aF'lity,' 
Brahn^s’s  "Der  Schmied”  followed  this 

^Th^e  Weir  aria  was  well  adapted  to 
so  big  a voice,  and,  while  not  P®rf®®t’>; 
was  fnjoyably  sung.  H 
the  Wagner 

operatic  debut  in  England  in  Uie 
Walkure”  in  192’J— she  would  be  » 
Brunnhilde  vocally — very  impressi\  , 
but  that  some  of  that  heroine’s 
est  notes  might  have  that  rather  hard 
oualitv  mentioned  above.  Her  '°®®\ 
?rnge,^as  exhibited  yesterday,  seemed 
morl  than  enough  for  all  the  , 

, “RinET.”  the  lowest  notes 

?ad  a control  ralitv  and  dept  h,  but  j 
she  aTSb-  readily  attained  the  elevated  i 
^ituto  to  which  only  sopranos  may  | 
mount. 


! 

Among  Outstanding  Voices  ^ 

Old  English  numbers,  beginning  with  , 
a Purcell  aria,  opened  the  program  and 
modern  Englishland  American  songs 
closed  an  entertainment  which  “^d  set 
forth  what  seems  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing voices  of  the  season.  ‘ 

Jacobson,  a good  accompanist,  new 


“SS  s^ebTS  ”4r’. 

her.  Saint-Saens’s  " n-im- 

Aninials,’’  had  turned 

^e  baton  over  to  Rene  Pollain,  played 
the  piano  parts.  L 


FROM  MME.  -LANDOWSKA.  [ 

To  the  Editor  ot  The  New  York  Times : 

I read  the  following  sentence  in  your 
article  of  Dec.  27,  referring  to  the 
League  of  Composers’  production  last 
Tuesday  night  of  ”E1  Retablo”: 

“It  has  been  stated  that  this  Is  the 
first  modern  composition  which  enlists 
the  aid  of  the  harpsichord.  The  state- 
I ment  is  erroneous.  Fritz  Delius,  to 
\ niention  only  one  modem  composer, 

‘ has  written  pieces  for  the  harp- 
' sichord.” 

There  seems  to  be  a slight  misunder- 
standing which  it  would  be  a good  idea 
to  clear  up. 

It  is  evident  that  ever  since  I have 
succeeded  in  giving  the  harpsichord, 
after  much  struggling,  the  position  it 
deserves,  the  interest  in  that  instru- 
ment has  been  much  increased.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  many  a comimser 
has  attempted  to  revert  to  olden  times 
by  imitatiifg  the  old  style  of  music, 
more  or  less  felicitously.  Not  FriU 
Delius  alone,  whom  you  mention,  but 
> many  other  contemporary  composers, 

, such  as  Rontgen,  Kochintski,  Buts, 
j Drischner,  &c.,  have  composed  music 
for  the  harpsichord.  I receive  con- 
1 stantly  ‘‘Gavotte  Rococo,”  “Souvenir 
de  Versailles,”  “A  la  Grace  de  Pom- 
padour,” with  inscriptions  by  their 
authors.  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  harpsichord  for  the  first 
time  lives  a new  life,  a modern  life, 
in  de  Falla’s  work. 

Why?  Because  de  Falla  is  the  first 
to  have  attempted  and  succeeded  to 
understand  fundamentally  the  harpsi- 
chord, which  la  a very  intricate  in-  ^ 
strument ; he  has  worked  a long  time  \ 
with  me,  fathomed  the  character  and 
the  climaxes  of  that  instrument  and  ' 
studied  the  thousand  possibilities  of 
6criture,  without  trying  to  reproduce 
the  effects  or  manners  of  the  ancients. 
De  Falla  is  the  first  who,  by  studying 
the  harpsichord,  discovers  in  it  fresh 
and  unexplored  sources  of  modern  in- 
spiration. 

The  concerto  which  he  Is  finishing 
now  and  which  has  been  composed  for 
me.  and  which  I wiU  play  next  sea- 
son»  will  be  a most  eloquent  testimony 
of  it. 

There  is  one  manifestation  which  it 
is  particularly  interesting  to  observe: 
the  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries — and  the  in- 
! struments  of  the  epoch  have  a very 
great  influence  on  the  younger  school. 
The  Group  des  Six  are  of  my  good 
friends.  Thus  we  should  not  be  aston- 
ished to  see,  soon,  blossom  out  a whole 
school  of  very  modern  music  which 
will  have  taken  .birth  in  the  ever  fresh 
though  ancient  source  of  the  music 
of  our  ancestors.  And  Manuel  de  Falla 
will  have  started  the  movement. 

■ WANDA  LANDOWSKA. 
New  York,  Dec.  29.  1925. 


. Barytoae  Is  Pleasing 
EdwiB 

Aeolian  Hall  Recital 

Yesterda'V  afternoon  at  A®°li“P 
Edwin  Swain,  a 

able  impression  m his  firs  .-niume 

»tb.r  lb» 

f Ll  He  shows  a tendency,  m his  •, 

auce,  and  to  think  more  cf  effect  than 

”^1?^  program  followed  the  accepted 
oalteriRVvith  groups  of  kalian.  Fre^ 
German  and  contemporary  English 
1 songs.  Some  of  the  latter,  especially 

but  b>J?',.%;„t  *«ro 


MTss  Austral  disclosed  a voice  ^ 
"■reat  power  and  extended  range, 
these  respects  the  voice  is  without 
doubt  the  most  remarkable  one  liearo 
here  this  season  from  a new  singer 
Miss  Austral  was  announced  as  a 
“dramatic  soprano.”  She  has  good 
breath  control,  she  knows  no  little 
about  style  and  her  diction  is  espe- 
cially good  in  English.  She  did  not 
seem  to  have  ‘greatest 
depth,  but  .she  certainly  stiired  her; 
audience  with'  her  delivery  of  thej 
great  Weber  aria.  FoUowing  this  aih 
she  sang  for  an  encore.  ’’Drink  t®  He| 
Only  With  Thine  Eyes.”  bhe  hadi 
also  unusual  success  with  her  hearer-- 
in  manv  songs,  such  as  Stniu.ss 
••Zueignung.”  Her  ascribed  dramatic 
power  were  unquestionably  m her 
work,  but  frequently  it  was  based 
rather  upon  quamiiy  than  qualitj^  o 
tone.  Her  upper  re.sister  could  show 
frequent  vocal  hardness  and  less 
beauty  of  color  and  nuance.  On  th^ 
whole.  ■ however,  she  made  a strikini^ 
mark  as  a jlhger  in  the  recital  fieia 
of  this  season. 

The  accompanist  was  Myron  Jaco.iH 
,eii,  new  here,  and  a pupil  of  no  le.^ 
d person  than  Kimsky-Korsakov.  lh‘ 
gave  Miss  Austral  admirable  I'mn.sii. 

1 support.  The  concert,  in  the  'A  clf- 
Isohn  series,  was  first  announces  as 


I 1 c e*  *1  R 


f irivcn  by  OVsa  S.'imaroff,  pianist, 
IS  (Ifls  artist,  owinK  to  en  Injury  to 
ir  arm.  tias  tpmporarily  Int  thr  r«- 
tal  p'.atronn  to  nil  the  ponitJon  ot 
itsto  i-rilia  on  Iho  Kicnuia  fast 

it'- 


•CORMACK  IN  RECITAL 

trnegie  Hall  Is  Packed  to 
Hear  Tenor's  Program. 

Vpothcr  rocltal  by  John  JIcCormacK 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  packed 
3 house  to  the  doors  and  crowded 
• stage  with  many  seats, 
rite  occasion  was  a benefit  for  the 
iternlty  Center  Association  and  Mr. 
-•‘Cormack  was  a.ssisted  by  Ijauri 
•nnedy.  cellist,  who  in  turn  was  ac- 
ivunnied  by  Miss  Dorothy  Kennedy, 
’.win  Schneider  accompanied  Mr.  lilc- 
•.■mack. 

;"he  popular  tenor’s  offerings  in- 
■.lod  Peri’s  “Gioite  al  Canto  Mio," 
andel’s  “Enjoy  the  Sweet  Elysian 
roves”  from  “Alceste.”  songs  by 
■hubert,  Zandonai  and  Schumann,  a 
c-iio  ot  Irish  folk  song,  several  ptod- 
n English  numbers  and  numerous 
icore.s.  Mr.  McCormack  was  in  ex- 
llent  voice  and  whenever  that  is  the 
i.se  there  is  nothing  to  report  but 
nother  McCormack  conquest  and  an- 
’-hcr  inimitable  lesson  in  the  art  of 
aging.  And.  of  course,  there  was 
hunderous  applause. 

rvlme.  Lashemska  Greeted 
' Large  Audience 


uren  Jwvbih  melodies  for  ffijj 
I i;  .!  clarinet  I y En£el,  si 

■ ' , Tw.i  .i.-wl.sh  themes, 

' clarinet  and  ui-.itio.'l 

'I'lu'  Taneiev  and  I’rol^. 

1 V, .n!..;  :ho  .=i.n  ii'ty  h.od^ firs’  jirc 
. 11  this  country  in  ptfigratBS 

th.  y h ul  given  -p.  .\eollan  Hall.  The 
!lnrin=-t  quintet  ot  Moz-irt  proved  an 
jtuspiclous  opening  number,  with  duo 
h dr  - for  MK  Belllson.  This  delight- 
Uil  music  should  be  heard  oftener. 
[rile  entire  program  was  enjoyed  by 
■ ; large  .ludience. 

Miss  Turkel,  Mezzo  Soprano, 
Makes  Her  Debut 

For  four  years  Miss  Anno  Turkel, 
an  aspiring  youn.g  student  of  the  voice 
from  Rhode  Island,  managed  tho 
cantiy  counter  in  the  balcony  of  .tlic 
iletropolitun  Opera  House.  Yesterday 
afternoon  she  gave  her  fir.st  song  re- 
cital in  the  Town  Hall  and  revealed 
some-  t.alents  thu‘  presage  a most 
promising  future. 

For  Miss  Turkel,  despite  some  of  the 
usual  signs  of  timidity  and  nervous- 
ne.ss  that  accompany  every  debut,  re- 
vealed a rich  mezzo-soprano  voice, 
well  placed,  consistently  well  developed 
and  u.sod  with  marked  intelligence. 
Her  tones  were  never  forced,  ^though 


-Stringwood  EnsemblB 
Gives  a Special  Concert 


Hulda  Lashanslca,  New  Tork  so- 
ano,  gave  a song  recital  in  Carnegie 
iall  yesterday  with  the  assistance  of 
drank  La  Forge,  pianist  and  com- 
ic.-. She  had  not  been  heard  here  in 
veral  seasons.  Many  pleading  fea- 
lur;  y were  in  evidence  at,  the  recital 
d r.);n  the  vocal  program.  A large 
iKlicn-  r gave  the  singer  enthusiastic 
ppla  i.se  from  her  first  to  her  last 
umkr:-  and  for  a good  list  of  en- 
cores. She  received  rarely  beautiful 
al  tributes.  Her  personal-  appear- 
ance 3\as  very  attractive,  and  es- 
;>eciaUy  so  in  an  encore  at  the  end, 
.'.httn,  having  seatei^  herself  at  the 
owtr  irden  piano,  she  played  the  ac- 
ompaniment  and  sang  “Annie 
■aurie.”  But  mofe  than  all  this  was 
the  support  she  had  in  Mr.  La  Forge 
the  piano.  Each  one  of  his  accom- 
paniments was  in  truth  a finished 
, ..piece.  Mme.  Lashanska  has 
.ir.de  great  progress  as  an  interpreter 
im  e .-..he  was  last  heard  here,  and  her 
.eneral  delivery  gave  pleasure  in 
spite  of  certain  radical  defects  of 
-no  production,  aUso  some  irregulari- 
;hs  of  diction.  She  showed  good  style 
t-d  fine  sympathy  with  the  texts  in 
Stn^ral.  and  she  was  very  successful 
■i,  lor  instance,  t’ne  Tschaikovsky  “Air 
e Pauline,"  from  "Pique  Dame,”  also 
in  ’’Depuis  le  Jour,”  from  "Louise.” 
and  in  such  songs  as  the  ”Ruhe  Meine 
■le”  of  Strauss,  ’Wolf's  “Fairy 
1 .s  ’’  La  Forge’s' “By  the  Lake”  and 
his  “To  a Messenger.”  In  the  first 
group,  consistln.g  of  old  airs,  her  in- 
terpretations varied  in  merit  ov.-ing 
to  certain  vocal  defects  already  men- 
tioned. Mme.  I/a.snanska  has  by  na- 
,ture  a good  voice,  though  its  scale 
become  very  uneven,  and  she  cer- 
tainly po.ys-'sses  many  other  attributes 
ftiieiiding  the  succes.s  of  a singer.  Her 
recital' a.--  a whole  afforded  much  artis- 
Uq  pleasure.  This  was  the  fifth  in  the 
Wolfsohn  Sunday  series  of  subscrip- 
tion concerts. 


unday  Svmphonic  Soeiaty  Coneart 

•'’Tile  Sunday  Symphonic  Society 
^vo  liH  hour  of  music  at  Hampden’s 
[Theater,  .voater>lny,^  undor  the  dln-r. 
tion  of  Ju.slah  Zuro.  It  was  the  mc- 
ond  fn  ■ hi-nionthly  concert  ,>f  the  nr- 
clie.stra  this  .season,  and  an  .eudlenif 
of  nenrly  1,000  persons  jittended.  The 
program  'was  broadcast  throupli  W.IZ 
and  W'tf.  -M.ircel  Salzinge.r  wa  tht 
•is-sir'ing  artlft.  The  baryone  .- .ng 
:<ii  arl.:  from  S.olnt-Sien.s'.s  ..p.-ra, 

•"Heniv  \ III.’’ 

.M'-z;  r;'  '•Idorn  h<  ,u d o\  i:..,,;  ‘.o 
"Die  Eiitfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail’’  pro- 
vided an  effretive  opening  for  the  pro- 
gram. 'I’he  l.’nfini.s’ned  Sympliony  of 
Schubeh  followed  it.  .end  Rlmsiqv-Kor- 
r akoff’.s  "(’apriccio  Espanol”  concluded 
the  cone  ;i. 

;>ariha  Turkel,  Former  ‘(Jaiidy 
Girl,’  Appears  at  Town 
Hall  as  Mezzo  - Soprano 
With  F.  Francell,  I'enor 
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At  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
Hugo  Kortschak,  violinist,  gave  his 
first  solo  recital  of  the  season,  al- 
though he  has  recently  been  heard  in  ; 
conjunction  wdth  other  artists. 

Mr.  Kortschak’s  work  has  the  very 
qualities  which  are  most  excellent  in 
ensemble  playing.  He'  is  musicianly  and 
somewhat  scholastic  in  method.  His 
technique  is  careful.  There  is,  how- 


there  was  often  impressive  volume 
and  musical  resonance  in  much  of  her 
work.  . ■ 

Her  offerin.gs  included  Scarlatti’s  "O 

Cessate  di  piagarini,  Maicello  s II  ji  some  scraping,  stiffness  and  lack 

Mio  Bal  Foco,”  and  songs  by  Jo'Imi  j 
Alden  Carpenter.  Alice  Barnett,  Mas 


cagni,  De  Falla  and  others.  Miss  Tur- 
kel not  only  displayed  a good  stage 
presence  but  she  sang 'with  a very 
evident  knowledge  of  her  composers 
Her  interpretations  were  colorful  and’ 
individual.  There  ,vas  imagination,  a 
keen  sense  of  fine  shading  and  gen- 
uine glow  of  talent  in  her  work  that 
entitle  her  to  be  heard  again. 


Leginska  iy.rects  Orchestfa  at 
Aeolian  Hall. 

Mme.  Ethel  Leginska  has  taken  up 
the  baton  once  more,  Rumors  from 
the  far  provinces  -whisper  that  she 
waves  it  often  and  triumphantly. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
a woman  should  not  conduct  an  or- 
chestra provided  the  public  and  tho 
orchestra  will  let  her.  There  seemed 
to  be  considerable  interest  when  the 
diminutive  lady  appeared  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening  to  direct  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  I 

Her  program  consisted  of  Mozart's 
D major  symphony,  Weber's  F major  j 
piano  concerto,  her  own  “Six  Nur-  | 
sery  Rhymes”  for  ' soprano  and  small  i 
orchestras,  with  khe  dauntless  Greta  | 
Torpadie  as  the  singer,  her  own  fan- | 
i tasie  for  orchestra  and  piano,  Lucille  | 

! Oliver  at  the  keyboard,  and  finally  ' 

■ “Til  Eulenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks.” 
i The  Weber  concerto  Mme.  Leginska 
j played  herself,  conducting  at  the  ^ 
piano.  I 

The  nursery  rhymes  of  the  versatile  i 
musician  have  been  heard  before  from  ^ 
the  lips  of  Mme.  Torpadie.  They  are  ; 
for  children  of  advanced  minds. ' 
Greta  Torpadie  sings  them  well. 
However,  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
•peace  of  nations  that  this  concert  be 
treated  profoundly.  It  entertained 
Mme.  Leginska's  friends  and  un- 
doubtedly also  Mme.  Leginska. 


of  roundness  which  shows  up  in  the 
revealing  light  of  the  recital  platform. 
His  violin  declaims  oftener  than  it 
sings,  but  he  knows  how  to  make 
whatever  he  plays  alive  and  interest- 
ing if  not  particularly  moving.  He 
has  feeling  and  sj’mpathy  for  the  ideas 
of  contemporary'  composers,  as  evinced 
in  his  enthusiastic  reading  of  Enesco’s 
Sonata  in  F minor,  Op.  6,  Ravel’s 
Tzigane  and  the  “Poem’’  of  Griffes.  In 
his  playing  of  the  Bach  Sonata  in  A 
major  he  show'ed  an  o’ovious  and  pro- 
found respect  for  that  master.  Bruce 
Simonds  at  the  piano  was  compelled 
to  share  the  not  inconsiderable  ap- 
plause. 


At  Toyvn  Hall  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  a double  recital  by  the  French 
tenor,  Fernand  Francell,  who  has  been 
heard  here  often  this  season,  and  Anna 
Turkel,  mezzo-soprano  and  sometime 
“candy-girl”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  at  this  very  hall  in  which 
she  now  made  her  debut.  Miss  Turkel  | 
sings  easily  with  rich  and  somewhat  j 
dusky  tone.  There  is  beauty  and  prom- 
ise in  the  voice  when  she  overcomes  I 
some  uncertainties  in  the  upper  regis-  I 
ter  and  has  acquired  a more  artistic  | 
fluency.  Her  stage  presence  is  in- 
gratiating and  without  affectation.  Her 
listed  program  included  works  of  Scar- 
latti and  Marcello,  one  operatic  aria, 
and  many  modern  songs.  A note  indi- 
cated that  more  would  be  granted. 

As  usual  the  chief  delight  of  Mr. 
Francell’s  work  was  his  charming  enun- 
ciation of  the  subtleties  of  his  native 
tongue,  and  his  interpretive  flair,  al- 
though the  latter  is  always  a little 
too  reminiscent  of  certain  Parisian 
operatic  methods.  Forced  tones  and 
tremolo  were  distressingly  in  evidence. 
Graceful  accompaniments  were  contrib- 
uted by  Madame  Francell-Fernet.  The 
pianist  for  Miss  Turkel  was  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  John  Doane.  M.  W. 


iy  Samuel  Chotzinoft 


The  Stringwood  Ensemble,  consist- 
ing of  Josef  Stopak  and  Samuel  Bo- 
_ in,  violins;  Michael  Cores,  viola; 
ibram  Borodkin,  cello;  Simeon  Belli- 
in,  clarinet,  and  Arthur  Loesser  as 
le  pianist,  gave  a special  concert  out- 
ide  of  their  subscfiption  series  last 
[night  at  >he  Guild  Theater.  This  yvas 
;he  fir.st  concert  which  had  been 
:n  in  the  auditorium.  The  environ- 
.i«nt  proved  generally'  pleasing.  The 
trogram  consisted  of  Mozart’s  quintet 
tf ■ strings  and  clarinet,  In  A,  opu;i 
IS";  Brahms's  piano  sonata  No.  1,  in 
the  scherzo  from  Serge  TTneiev’s 
lintet  for  piano  and  strings,  opus 


(Gala  (Jpera~Concerf~Benefit  Given.’ 

A gala  opera  concert  was  given  at 
[the  Metropolitan  last  evening  foi*  the 
benefit  of  the  Opera  Company  Emei-j 
jgency  Fund,  with  tw'enty  stars*  ap- 
jpearing  including  Elisabeth  Retl^erg, 
icurt  Taucher,  Giovanni  Martinodi  and 
|Mario  Chamlee.  Other  singers  -W'erc 
'Mmes.  Mario,  Roeseler  and  Wakefield; 
[jMessrs.  Meader,  Basiola,  Bender,  Alt- 
glass,  Bada,  Paltrinieri,  Gabor,  Tokal- 
iyan,  Ananian,  D’Angelo,  Gustafson. 
jWolfe  and  Mardones.  Mr.  Basiola 
replaced  Mr.  Danise,  who  was  indis- 
bosed.  The  forces  included  further 
[the  chorus,  the  orchestra  and  three 
[conductors,  Bodanzky,  Papi,  Bambos- 
bhek.  A brilliant  array  of  operatic 
excerpts  was  given.  The  composers 
were  mostly  Italian,  save  Wagner, 
I'ith  his  “Tannhaeuser”  air,  “Dich 
reure  Halle,”  sung  by  Mme.  Reth-<>^ 
fierg,  and  from  his  “Meistersinger,” 
Vet  3,  Scene  2,  and  Tschaikowsky,  with 
is  “1812”  overture.  The  audi- 
torium was  packed.  . 


fRcpxittiSsi  \ 
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Miss  Leginska  Does  Appear 
.-Veolian  Hall  was  packed  to  the 
doors  last  night  to  hear  or  not  to  hear 
Miss  Ethel  Leginska  conduct  eighty- 
five  members  of  tlic  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, whichever  it  turned  out  to 
be.  For  once  the  disappearing  pianist, 
conductor  and  composer  actually  ap- 
peared and  the  audience  settled  down 
to  extract  what  sensations  it  could 
from  her  versatility. 

iVs  a matter  of  fact  Miss  Leginska 
is  too  fine  an  artis:  and  musician  to 
resort  to  press  dgent  stunts.  She 
demonstrated  long  ago  her  ability  to 
play  the  piano  well.  Last  night  she 
.showed  a decent  ability  to  conduct  an 
orchestra,  and  the  D major  symphony 
of  .\Iozai-t  (kochel  385)  .she  read 
.simply  and  seemed  to  be  conver.sant 
with  the  style  and  traditions  of  the 
composer. 

il  The  Weber  C major  concerto  for 
'..Piano  and  orchestra  followed  the  Mo- 
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terribly  “••nou,  and  mi-i-  rii.  t 
if  tlifiv  vv. t:-i  i.roa-rtiniH  ' 
that  Mlrr  L'  llnrl  ’ was  dl 
of  ".lack  fui  Cl  I."  "C',.  - r • 

••Little  ]>.,y  Hill-’’  and  "Mid  King 
ijcolp."  on.  V.  luld  hr.’.  im:  g n.  d I iui’ 
Tslngor  and  orriu  na  wcr.  .1  < . i ong 
['musically,  nothin;'  U-.s'  invol'- . .1  t.mn 
I Kant’s  ”Crltiqi-.c  of  p'li’'  It'  ^Moii  ’, 
Sooner  or  litti  r Mi‘  ..a  it- 

bound  to  lieuri  on  Un  progrunis  of 
the  International  l.oagtic  of  Com- 
posers. 

The  concert  flni.si;' d wilh  a 
performance  of  Miss  1,'ginskas 
"Kanla.sic”  for  orchestra  and  piano, 
with  Lucille  Oliver  playing  ti.e  piano 
Ipart,  and  Slranss's  “Till  Lul-n.-ple- 
gcl.”  Blit  tlio  versatile  liosti  as  os  the 
evening  spent  .so  much  time  repcattne 
tho  iiumliei's  <■''  he.  iiur>«'ry  iliyio'S 
and  shaking  Imnds  with  the  solo..-,.s 
and  the  various  members  oi  the  or- 
chestra that  tills  reviewer  was  cciin- 
pellcd  to  depart  before  tlicy  "'in 
played. 


Violinist  Displays  His  Talents  In 
Recital  at  Aeolian  Hall.  I 

Hugo  Kortschak  gave  a violin  recital  ' 
at  Aeoltan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  as- 
sisted by  Bruce  Simonds  at  the  piano. 
Mr.  Kortschak.  who  appeared  as. one  of 
a distinguished  quartet  at  the  third , of 
the  Beethoven  Association  concerts, 
chose  to  open  his  own  with  Encsco’.» 
sonata  in  F minor,  Mr.  Eneseo,  hljnselt 
a violinist,  iia.s  given  botli.  Instnniient.s 
' an'  equal  share  in  the  development  of 
his  subjects.  , 

Mr.  Kortschak  sustained  has  role  with 
scholarlv  sen.'-itiveness.  abandoning  hini- 
.self  to  'the  .spirit  ot  the  niu-sic  and  to 
the  temperament  of  the  moment.  In 
Bach's  sonata  In  E major  for  violin  ^ 
alone,  the  musician  resumed  Iilo-resCi-ve 
and  plaved  with  the  neatness,,  accuracy  ’ 
and  order  so  Imperatively  demanded  by 
the  composer.  , „ 

Two  modern  compositions  closed  the 
program,  a “Poem”  by  rGiffes  and 
Ravel’s  "Tzigane.”  There  wire  passages 
when  Griffe’s  seemed  to  haVe-borroaved 
from  the  Scotch  bag-pipes,  there  were 
times,  -when  Ravel  seemed  to  have  wan- 
dered far  from  a Tzigane,  but  Mr. 
Kortschak  bent  all  his  learning  and  en- 
ergy to  tnake  them  both  sympathetic  to 
the  .audience.  The  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Simonds  was  very  vale  ible  to  the 
violinist. 

SINGER’S  ‘GOLDEN  JUBILEE.’ 

Schumann-Heink’s  50th  Year  on 
Stage  to  Begin  in  October, 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink’s  fiftieth 
year  on  the  concert  stage,  the  famous 
contralto  announced  yesterday,  will  be- 
gin next  October  as  a “golden  jubilee” 
under  the  direction  of  George  Engles, 
manager  ot  the  tours  of  Padcr,'-, -kl. 
I-’i-ieda  Hempel  and  others  and  ot  the 
New  Y'ork  Symphony  Orchestra.  -Mme. 
i Schumann-lleink  was  at  the  M Irodf- 
Astorla  yesterday,  arranging  for  her  oe- 
iturn  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  She 
will  sing  Erda  and  Fricka  as  a ^e^t 
artist  in  next  month’s  Wagner  ‘‘Ring’ 
cycle.  . „ . 

A silver  anniversary  of  Schumann- 
Heink’s  local  opera  d£but  occurred  with- 
in the  past  year.  Born  at  Prague  In 
1861,  she  sang  In  concert  at  Graz  when 
she  was  15  years  old,  and  In  opera  two 
years  later  at  Dresden.  Engagements  In 
Hamburg,  Berlin  and  Bayreuth  followed  , 
and  from  London’s  Covent  Garden  she  , 
came  to  the  Metropolitan,  where  she 
first  sang  on  Jan.  9,  1899.  She  is  one  Of 
the  few  artists  continuing  on  the  stage 
at  65,  a dlstlnctlng  the  singer  shares 
with  Paderewski. 

' George  Gershwin’s  piano  concerto  in 
F introduced  here  last  month  to  the 
‘tune  of  enthusiasm  from  the  audience 
and  much  variety  of  opinion  by  news- 
paper and  other  commentators,  was  re- 
peated, by  request,  by  the  New  Tork 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Walter 
Damrosch  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mecca  j 
Auditorium,  which  harbored  listeners, , 
it  seemed,  almost  everyw-here  that  ^ 
listeners  could  be  placed.  Mr.  Ger.sh- 
win,  again  his  own  soloist,  was  again  , 
the  object  of  warm  demonstration  on  ■ 
his  appearance,  and  between  the  move- 
ments and  after  his  work,  w'hich,  as  the 
symphony’s  programist  Mr  La  Prade, 
suggested,  might  be  called  Op.  3. 


“Nietzsclie  liked  "Carmen"  and  made 
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When  he  got  fed  up 

in  the  other  eminent  trans-  comparison,  ^ , ^„Hstic-  music 

win  and  %v,an  the  December  Nietzsche  normal.  rea  - 

atlantic  -wnters  " ted.  There  , portrayed  the  passions  of  real 
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Recital 


By  W.  J.,  HENDERSON. 

Back  from  Europe  is  Dusolina;  Giailffini,  trailing  garments 
of  glory.  She  made  the  shadows  of  Queen’s  Hall  turn  red  and 
the  pages  of  the  London  papers  flame  with  long  hushed  adjec- 
tives. But  that  was  only  the  beginning  of  things.  She  sang 
in  opera  in  Berlin  and  the  ponderous  German  language  lifted 
itself  to  dithyrambic  ether.  Hence  all  vocal  New  York  was 
agog  last  night  when  she  gave  her  only  recital  of  the  present; 
season  in  Carnegie  Hall.  1 


•Dahpnis  et  Chloe 

iAnna  TarkeFs  Warm  Voice 
Phases  in  Her  Joint  Recital 
With  Francell,  Tenor. 

From  a.  candy  booth  at  tlie  Metropol- 
itan to  the  concert  stage  at  the  Town 
Hall  -was  the  unusual  story  of  Anna 
Turkel,  heard  yesterday  in  her  first  pub- 
lic appearance  here.  Miss  Turkel,  com- 
ing from  AVoonsocket,  R.  I.,  spent  the 
last  four  years  in  charge  of  a coimter 
on  the  balcony  floor  of  the  opera  house, 
where  he  voice  became  known  to  the 
stars  and  Influential  patrons.  It  wasj 
said  that  Mr.  Scotti  recommended  herj 
to  a teacher  here  and  that  the  costs, 
of  instruction  were  defrayed  by  Ed-| 
ward  Dooray,  Secretary  of  the  Opera 
Club,  and  other  members,  among  '"'bom 
were  Jules  Bache.  L.ewis  Strauss,  Emil 
Winter  and  Eudwlg  Vogelstein. 

Miss  Turkell.  a mezzo-soprano,  shared 
a Joint  program  at  *be  Town  Hall  yes- 
terday with  Fernand  Francell,  a tenor 
of  the  Paris  Op^ra  Comique.  The  young 
girl's  warm  voice  won  her  the  sym- 
pathies of  her  audience  and  gave  much, 
pleasure  in  three  groups  of  songs.  She| 
began  with  the  Italiass  and  ended  with 
the  air  from  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana,  | 
but  in  between  she  sang  some  songs  by 

American  compMDsers  with  true  leeiing  mottay?  — 

and  sincerity.  , dered  they  shuddered  too. 

John  Alden  Carpenter,  Alc6e  Barneu  .spectacle 

have'^tSed^Misf^  night  wasn't  in  many  "n>s  note- 

' them  in  so  favorable  a light.  Miss  Tur-  worthy.  'There  was  a great  deal 

Rel  has  .a  voice  asd  she  has  the  color  and  movement  and  the  choius 

of  expressing  emotion,  but  her  arUcula-  ^ ^ j^g  reputation  for  rhythmic 

tion  could  be  improved  John  Doane  sustained  ns  p 

plaved  the  accompaniments.  singing.  i:>ur  ni  au  .nino-  went 

Fernand  Francell.  as  was  natural,  j^e  Intensive  acting  one  thin„  w.em 

sang  his  songs  in  French  even  the  Itai-  completely  by  the  board,  and  that  \yas 
ian  and  German.  am  Bizet’s  glorious  music.  It  was  noth- 

;4^^Z/p"a'’rti'?u'ia?iy  "w^  fngless  ihan^excruciating  to  hear  the 

He  presented  some  interesting  exam-  familiar  music  delivered  by  people 
pies  of  Debussy,  Faure,  Lapara  and  the  voices,  to  listen  to  the  sharp 

eighteenth  century.  Mme.  Francell-  quality  of  tone  with  which 

‘ . . “Pwr- 


wrUtTn^which  sticks  'T'®  ' f 
the  Merimee  -story;  he  t'fbsposes 
whole  scenes;  he  cuts  out  altogethe 
Don  Jose’s  country  love,  the  simple 
Michaela.  and  he  causes  his  troupe 
act  as  unoperatically  as  possible. 

B«?  "n  doing  this  he  unwittingly 
created  a whole  set  of  bra«d  n®^J 
' artificialities.  His  chorus  the  first , 
act  is  not  the  miscellaneous 
and  cigaret  girls  of  the  opera,  but  a 
number  of  womert  beautifully  dre^ed 
»n  colorful  Spanish  costume  with 
mantillas  and  fans  placed  on  , 

eral  tiers  of  the  only  set  used,  ^hat 
looked  like  a cross  section  of  the  hall- 
way of  a building.  This  chorus  sings 
and  postudes  and  twi<ls  fans,  while 
joee  and  Carmen  have  their  scenes 
together.  If  this  invasion  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  a pair  of  lovers  is  not  a silliei  , 
convention  than  anything  to  be  found  ^ 
in  the  opera  house  I don’t  know  what 
is.  This  chorus  is  trained  to  respond  . 
in  some  physical  way  to  all  the  emo- 
tions of  the  principal  characters.  In 
the  toreador  scene,  which  coi^si.sted  ^ 
of  nothing  but  the  famous  song,  the  , 
chorus  vibrated  to  every  movement 
of  the  bull  fighter,  called  Lucas  as 
in  Merimee;  when  he  made  a dive 
they  made  dives,  and  when  he  shud- 


eigni.cciM.li  v-v  j ^ — 

Fernet  was  at  the  piano. 


recital  by  Misha  Mishakoff  and  Ajbram 
Chasins  at  the  Educational  Alliance,  , 
and  a noon-time  free  concert  by  the 
Sundav  Symphonic  Society  under 
Josiah  Zuro  at  Hampden’s  Theatre. 


S 


U 


CARMEN  OR  CARMENCITA? 

AT  JOLSON’S  THEATRE 

Th<-  Moscow  Art  .Jbeatre’s  -Musical  Studio 

pr-.=»nt,s  ••Carmencita  and 

■:amfn‘"u.Xrotlf  w«h  music  Irdm  •’Car- 
men.' by  Georses  Bl^et.  , 

THE  CAST  I 

. Olga  Baklanova 

Cannenclta  Vellkanott 

Jose  Saratovsky 

I>ucas  i,'-"*':. 

'^''■‘’Ni3l’khdk“Kfmar3kaya.  Xtna  Dura^^va 


- ,-4 


*v«  f 

Smu..ler,s.vrij 

,id  Dorotea.  a eynsy '''pyotr  Ifmatletf 

Th*-  Cfilonfti  Kam^*rnK»l<v 

T?’  tn'd'’sml';'cler: ! ii.APxander  HudozhnlkoU 

M Gest’s  pre.ss  agent  writc.s  in  the  i 
■ race  to  the  English  translation  of 
;;e'  libretto  that  Mr.  Dantebenko  go 
the  inspiration  for 
men.  which  was  made  public  oy  t 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  Musical  S^udm 

Slch  the  MOSCOW 

took  the  mu.slc,  and  iron 


these  Russians  sing  to  a man.  Car- 
men’s"  saucy  answer  to  the  Colonel  in  | 
the  flr.'st  act.  La.  la-la-la.  sounded  j 
ludicrous,  and'  the  original  Merimee  I 
toreador  made  sad  havoc  of  his  song. 
The  Jose-w'as  the  only  one  in  the  cast 
who  jxissessed  any  sort  of  a voiM. 
But  in  action  and  appearance  he 
wasn’t  up  to  Mr.  Dantchenko’?  stan- 
dard. 

The  versatile  Olgra  Baklanova  w'as 
the  Carmen,  or  Carmencita,  to  cal 
her  by  her  new  name,  and  acted  and 
?ang  much  the  same  as  she  did  in 
Offenbach’s  "I.a  Perichole.”  Her  im- 
personation had  all  the  elements  tlial 
the  program  note  attributed  to  her 
“a  lithe  and  wilful  tigre.ss,  conscious 
of  her  power  but  applying  it  by  in- 
stinct rather  than  by  calculation,  ec- 
static in  love,  intense  in  hatred.”  But 
I,  for  one,  was  unmoved.  I thouglu  | 
Miss  Baklanova  too  deterailned  to  be 
intense  without  a let-up,  something 
which  Mr.  Dantchenko  apparently  de- 
mands of  all  his  artists.  What  she  did 
seemed  alway.s  overdone — the  allure, 
the  passion  and  the  hatred.  And  1 
could  not  ^nd  evidences  of  the  illu- 
minating quality  of  imagination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Dantchenko 
should  have  gone  one  step  further  in 
his  . drastic  alterations.  He  should 
have  cut  out  Bizet’s  music.  Then 
one  might  have  witnessed  a fine 
play  made  from  Merimee’s  story,  and 
acted  for  all  it  was  ^^•orUl. 


'The  program  was  a gallery  of  old 
friends.  It  was  perhaps  not  quite  for 
the  best  that  she  allotted  one  of  the 
places  of  honor  to  "Pace,  pace’’  from 
■•La  Forza  del  Destlno."  The  moMe 
theater  prima  donnas  have  used  it 
roughly  of  late.  And  it  was  made  to 
parade  its  leanness  right  after  ’’Divin- 
ilss  du  Stvx.”  However,  she  -sang 
song.s  of  Schubert  after  it,  vhich 

^*'niere  were  also  that  '"l 

spiration  of  Gounod  "Plus 
eon  obscurite,’  and  some  Spanish 
songs  without  which  no  reci^-al 
complete.  From  the  moment  wh . 

Miss  Giannini  broke  upon  tl'®  ®® 
shed  senses  of  New  lork  tb®re  ba.^ 

been  no  <1'^®^'®’^  Tsed 

Career  was  before  her.  ^ ‘ , 

her  gifts  judiciously, 

If  not,  it  would  be  short.  Bu 
lier  voice  and  temperament  .she  was 
pound  to  make  the  world  sit  up^  Her 
field  is  probably  °P«^®’ 
pot  yet  appear  on  the  list  of  . 
polltan  sopranos.  There  i 
<*nough  for  that. 

MiL  Giannini’s  singing  last  ^'enlbg 
suggested  the  possibility  that  great 
vocal  artists  are,  n'ot  numerous  in 
Furope  iust  now.  It  was  admhable 
Snging.  hut  not  of  the  kind  that  wou  d 
■have  evoked  such  P®®®-  ®^ 
iwcntv  veare  ago.  J ne  vou-c 
power  and  beauty,  but  of  no  su  - 
prising  variety  of  ®®1®''-  '"j® 

has  acquired  an  ’ 

which  in  pasage.s  making  b® 
on  the,  dynamic  resources  of  the  or 
gan.  is  of  ra^-ishing  stb®°'^"f  ® \’;;g 
fluidity.  But  there  tvere  times  m the 

recital  when  Miss 
her  medium  register  so  hard  that  th 
legato  suffered  from  the  hardness  and 
brittleness  which  entered  the  <®b®- 
The  old  singers,  especially  the^  ce 
l<.brities  of  the  seventeenth  ®®btbfM 
yvere  continually  praised  for  the 
• limpidity"  of  their  tones.  But  there, 
can  be  no  limpidity  where,  there  is 


The  first  Monday  ®'-®n;nf 

Opcrr^Housriast  night  was 
ml£  conspicuous  by  a vast  amoum 
of  attending  Pomp- 

Tv^o"  fiv^aci  book  by^Eu- 
eene  Scribe,  music  by  Jacques  Fran 
Lfs  Fromental  Elias  Halevy.  receii 
"second  hearing  this 
attraction  of  a large  Vork 

Jl't^r  s^S  lifel^  Louis  «®®®®™ J 

v„i»; 

4cnes  of  .pageantry,  sumptuous  cos- 
;1mes  and  varying  picturesque  scen- 
ery The  presentation  met  the  \ isuai 
requirements  in  splendid  fashion,  an 
If  Vs  must  be,  said,  the  work  done  by 


of  “Divinites  du 
ctvx"  Here  she  demonstrated 

tr^mphantly  her  ability  to  carry 
•head  tone  far  do-rni  her  scale,  an 
nfm  of  priceless  value  in  the  cquip- 

"’rVlopranl'did  much  1®-/®-'^' 
of  her  upper  tones  than  when  sht 

public  who  can  spin  tone  ®^X^® 

when  she  "®’'.  '^V,Viting  at 

singer  gifted  with  a loic-  ‘ ? 

.0  many  possibilities.  A ^ V the 
~D„  w.t  Ji.  n„h"  .II,; 

„.„c.  .»d  «•' 

were  not  plumbed.  ^ 

quite  all  the  agony  m - Gretchen  am 

^^iSrGrtnnini  showed  ^^fb.K.n®;^- 

true  style,  with  passion,  with  intensii.  | 

the  reason^  why  she  achieved  so  great 
c «urcess  in  Berlin  as  Atda. 

In  short  this  young  Artistic 

vet  reached  the  fullness  °^\®^ 

LUrs  Her  vision  is  not  yet  in  far 
power..  piways  con- 

dependent  of  the  teacnei. 
one  of  the  few  really  ''"P  ''eXo  1 w 1 
era  of  this  dav,  perhaps  one  of  the  1b. 
Tlhrei  for  whoV  a great  future  may- 
be expected.  ______ 

Opera  ‘La'juive’  Receives 

Second  Hearing 


's  ! 

Miss  Kosa  vuu  imper-  , 

added  ®®l’f '®  Mewess.  She  ; 

sonation  of  Racirci  ^ j 

possesses  the  rich  P°«  ®"bl  ' °'®®  : 

Vamatic  tempeijarnent  for  the  rtle 
“•’ 

Vmt  ■ >lr.  Martinelli  found 

wSS  .Sn  fjfp*;; 

,„i,  ipgi.  'f'’"  ^''Sr«  vow  »« 

cial  praise  for  go<^  tbrjewish  .Pass- 

.tyle  ib-.^®® 'Vrthe  seconrart  anl 

over  episode  of  tpe 

titer  near  the  end  of  the  o^-®®  « 

ante  chamber  ®^;'VV  .Ime  "n-  - 

dramatic  '^®®’®"f  virs'-*  Rvan  sang  the 

her  light.  P'®y- .v-e  picture, 
able  skill  and  fitted 
Mr  Rothier  stood  forth  in 

5"o°'in“ 

Other  Pb'bbipa'^-  J’^®  P®  of 

a whole  was  without  P®"  ^ve 

vocal  details,  but  it  ^bfbt  ^oth  . 
and  ear  with  impelling  force. 


Goossens  Is  Guest  . 

At  Hartmann  Quartet  Concert 

' The  HartlXXQ^i^^®b<>bSani^a- 

i ,ion  which  gave  a promising  ®on- 

cert  some  weeks  ago.  appeared 
the  second  time  this  season  m 'To^ 
Hall  last  evening  and  the  cm  n n 
guest -artist  was  Eugene  Goossen^ 
fqV  to  take  over  the  helm  of  the 

I GlVs^e°V  p^Iyefthe  piano 

of  his  quintet,  OP.  "luTg 

in  one  movement,  ana  Hart- 

“•rr  wh  n,... 

rnann-  ^ their  first  appearance. 

butThtV  ensemble  remains  a ^nai- 
m-e  anl  arustieally  wrought  product 
; And  While  Mr.  Gooasens's  composition 
'•  w-L  not  over  impressive  in  uttera^®- 
its  nervous  of 

mood  stamina  undeniable  force. 

™r’'"  ,p”. «' 

parently  mterp  charartcr- 

V""  But  there  was  a piquant  flavor. 

, sties  But  fb®r  that  lem 

sometim  ..  • Goossens  played 

life  to  the  work. 


■JU.JIP  II  I 


distinction,  but  molted  I 

mto  the  ensemble  with  erace 

The  other  offerinKs  were  Mo»rt® 
n minor  quartet,  and  L.eo  W elncr  s E 
i flat  major  quartet.  And.  IncldentaUv. 
^whlle  pink  lamps  do  not  .t  huarte. 
make,  the  two  employed  iMt  nljtW 
imparted  an  undeniably  ' 

mo.sphere  of  conRenlal  J' I 

r^t  of  the  proRram  was 

InslRht  and  In  thl 

wa.s  some  rouRhne.ss  of  tone  In  th^ 
Morart  number.  The  quartet  conj 
slsts  of  Arthur 

Ocko,  Mitla  Stillman  and  l.,.aJo3  Shuk| 


Miss  Giannini  has  a blR  voice,  one 
nade  for  operatic  fireworks  rather 
.tkaji  for  delicate  nuances.  She  is  si) 
nuch  aware  of  that,  however,  that  .she 
:requently  tends  to  force  her  tones 
jntil  they  lose  some  of  their  fiuel',  - 
•tjunded  curves.  Barring  this  fault, 
»hlch  is.  of  course,  amenable  to  ct*i 
j^*»tton  she  is  a decidedly  artistic  ant 
ftaclnating  performer.  Her  voice  ha* 
freat  natural  beauty  and  obviou.sly 
tea  been  zealously  nurtured. 

On  her  program  was  a classical 
group  of  Handel,  Gluck  and  Mozart. 

group  of  Schubert  Lieder,  Verdi’s 
aria  “Pace  Pace,"  Gounod’s  aria 
from  ’’Beine  de  Sabt^  and  a group 
of  Spanish  folk;  songs. 

*TrOm  

JERITZA  FALLS  20  FEET 
FROM  A STAGE  CUFF 


[^hia  Orchestra  Concert; 


Hange  to  Floor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Partly  Broken  by 
Property  Man. 

Mme.  Marie  Jeritza,  whose  dramatic 
falls  have  lent  a popular  thrill  to 
opera  performances  at  the  Metro- 
politan, found  sudden  need  of  all  her 
athletic  prow'ess  in  an  unexpected 
tumble  behind  closed  doors  at  a re- 
hearsal of  “Die  Walkuere,”  at  the 
opera  house  yesterday  morning. 
Through  a misstep,  she  plunged  head- 
first from  the  high  Valkyrie’s  rock 
where  she  had  been  talking  with  Mme.  j 
Matzenauef.  The  quick  eye  and  strong  | 
arm  of  a stage  property  man  saved  | 
the  Viennese  prima  donna  from  crash- 
ing into  the  boards  twelve  feet  below. 

It  happened  in  a pause  of  the  re- 
hearsal, following  the  first  act  in 
which  Jeritza  had  sung  wdth  Taucher 
in  the  "Spring  Song"  duet  of  the 
lovers,  Sieglinde  and  Siegmund.  In 
act  2,  Sieglinde  has  less  to  do,  and 
Mme.  Jeritza  mounted  the  wooden 
rocks  rising  some  twenty  feet  above 
the  stage  to  say  a friendly  word  to 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  just  entering  as 
Brunnhilde.  . 

On  Bodanzky’s  rap  for  attention  the, 
two  women  singers  hastened  to  resume 
their  proper  places  and  pose.  Mme. 
Jeritza,  swinging  around,  stepped  off 
on  thin  air  and  somersaulted,  head 
down,  toward  the  stage. 

Those  nearest  at  hand  said  it  was 
Thomas  Curry,  one  of  the  property 
men  waiting  with  the  Valkyr’s  spear, 
who  grasped  Mme.  Jeritza.  He  suc- 
'ceeded  in  .holding  her  head  and 
shoulders  by  main  force,  while  the 
singer’s  arms  and  legs  suffered  heavy 
bruises  in  spite  of  his  efforts. 

The  accident  was  minimized  by  all 
concerned  and  it  was  declared  that, 
although  Mme.  Jeritza’s  escape  had 
been  nothing  short  of  miraculous,  she 
was  believed  to  be  all  right,  beyond 
the  effects  of  sudden  fright  and  a bad 
shaking. 

C ^ i ^ j 

Farewell  Appearance 
Of  Rosa  Ponselle 

Bosa  Ponselle  will  make  her  last 
appearance  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  until  next  March  at 
the  matinee  performance  on  Friday, 
at  which  she  will  sing  Bantuzza  In 
"Cavallerla  Rustlcana,”  according  to 
an  announcement  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House. 

Tltth  Ruffo,  barytone,  will  sing  Tonlo 
In  “Pagliaccl”  for  the  last  time  this 
season  at  the  same  matinee. 


Korsakov’s  Arabian  fantasy  and  that 
he  was  prepared  to  surround  the  music 
with  cloud  effects  wholly  In  keeping 
with  It.  Jnst  how  far  the  Inventor  In- 
tended to  go  In  his  approach  to  act'i®^ 
tJlotures  we  cannot  say,  but  It 
to  one  observer  as  If  he  were  o<^®rl*ig 
more  than  a hint  of  the  sea  and  Sin- 
had’s  ship,  and  that  he  did  It  very  sue 

eessfully.  . 

However,  this  is  a young  art  and 
not  to  be  hastUy  discussed  In  the  cold 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after,  it 
may  develop  into  something  of  gr^t 
significance.  Last  evening  It  was  far 
than  the  Improved  lialeldos^pe 
Which  was  Introduced  to  hew  Tork 
some  years  ago.  and  It  had  much  more 
*f  a poetic  and  Imaginative  quality. 


/ By  W.  J.  HENDERSON,  2-  O 

The  sixth  concei-t  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  was  one  of  much  interest. 
There  were  three  numbers,  each  of  which  was  novel  or  had  | 
an  element  of  novelty.  The  first  on  the  list,  but  the  second 
tchs  played,  was  Miaskowsky’s  symphony  in  D major  No.  5; 
the  second  on  the  list  and  first  played  was  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler’s  “Canticle  of  the  Sun”  for  voice  and  orchestra,  with 
Povla  Frijsh  as  the  soloist,  and  the  third  was  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  “Scheherazade”  suite,  with  light  effects  produced 
by  a clavilux  operated  by  Thoma.s  Wilfred,  inventor  of  the 
instrument  and  the  color  scheme.^  „,«^mgicss  beauty,  it  w^ 

I Mlaskowsky  Is  In  his  forty-flfth  of  B^m^ 

I year  and  Is  almost  unknown  outside  of  * 

' Russia.  For,  of  course,  he  Is  Russian. 

[ Everything  new  and  strange  In  these 
daj's  is.  In  his  own  country  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  foremost  sjunphonlst. 

His  sjTnphony  Is  Just  a symphony, 
not  a treatise  on  philo.sophy  or  the 
musical  proclamation  of  a religious 
faith.  For  this  music  lovers  should  be 
grateful.  As  a sj'mphony  it  may  pres- 
ently be  briefly  discussed. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  work  was  written  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  chamber  music 
hall  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
was  given  for  the  first  time  there  at 
; the  festival  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs. 

I F.  S.  Coolidge  on  October  28.  The  text 
j Is  the  famous  hymn  of  St.  Ft-ancls  of 
’ Assisi.  The  composition  shows  all  of 
! the  eminent  musician’s  familiar  traits, 
i his  classic  beauty  of  line,  his  opulence 
! of  harmony  without  freakishness,  his 
fine  feeling  for  tone  color,  his  In- 
' senlous  orchestration,  and  perhaps 
above  all,  that  artlstocracy  of  style 
[ which  is  so  prominent  in  his  creations. 

The  music  would  undoubtedly  have 
elirred  the  audience  much  more  had 
Mme.  Frijsh  found  less  difficulty  In 
expelling  the  tones  from  her  throat 
and  in  discovering  the  pitch. 

Miaskowsky’s  symphony,  which 
seems  to  this  writer  of  more  imme- 
diate importance  than  Mr.  Wilfred’s 
color  scheme,  will  bear  repetition.  It 
is  In  the  conventional  four  move- 
ments, the  first  possessing  the  tradi- 
tional two  principal  themes  con- 
trasted according  to  classic  custom. 

This  movement  is  translucently  clear 
In  foim  and  delights  not  only  by  its 
melodic  material,  but  also  by  Its  per- 
spicuity. The  splendid  middle  climax 
developed  from  the  second  theme  is  an 
example  of  the  composer’s  power  to 
build  up  structure. 

The  second  movement  is  the  slow 
one,  and  here  doubtless  some  music 
lovers  may  have  momentarily  found 
themselves  at  sea.  But  there  should 
be  no  serious  difficulty  in  unraveling 
the  skein  of  musical  threads,  since  the 
main  line  of  thought  is  kept  In  the 
foreground.  The  scherzo,  which,  it  Is 
said,  has  been  encored  in  several 
places,  is  the  least  original  movement 
In  the  composition,  which  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  encores.  ' 

Here  one  recdgnlzes  the  passing 
iBhadow  of  Stravinsky  and  feels  that 
the  flame  which  fed  the  composer’s 
Imagination  was  carried  to  him  by  a 
professional  fire  bird.  But  his  music 
lo  his  own  and  it  has  not  only  beauty 
but  strength.  The  last  movement  In 
rondo  form  is  good,  but  calls  for  no 
special  description. 

The  composition  as  a whole  almost 
Justifies  in  the  mind  of  a first  hearer 
I some  of  the  things  written  about  it 
by  men  better  acquainted  with  Mla- 
I skowsky’s  music.  'There  Is  none  of 
the  extreme  dissonance  of  which  they 
speak,  but  there  Is  a distinct  Rus- 
stanlsm  exposed  In  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  thematic  material  In  the 
sharp  rhythms  and  In  the  predomi- 
nant moods  of  alternating  melan'choly 
and  savage  Jubilation.  The  work  was 
I brilliantly  performed  and  apparently 
; enjoyed. 

About  the  clavliux,  not  as  much 
cam  be  said  to-day  as  it  deserves,  nie 
wse  of  the  fading  and  growing,  chang- 
ing and  blending  colors  Is  not  new,  but 
great  advances  have  been  made  In  It. 

The  screen  last  evening  presented  ex- 
traordinary beauty  to  the  eye.  Nor 


Ml»»  Allen,  Contralto,  In  Concert. 

MlBS  Mary  Allen,  a oontraJto  famll-  j 
lar  to  many  muslo  lovers,  gave  a con-  | 
cert  In  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  i 

noon,  accompanied  by 
Tin  Her  program  Included  Bach  s ; 
istrlk?  ^ou  Hour.’’  a group  of  Ueder  j 
by  Schubert,  Franz  and  Brahms,  Rus-  j 
Sian  and  French  songs,  and  modern 
igllsh  songs  by  Griffes,  Barnett  and 
Malllnson.  There  wm  also  a new 
group  of  songs,  four  of  them, 
mar  Sohoeck.  .They  were  colorful 
lyric  and  full  of  opportunities  for  vocal 

^Mlss  Allen’s  voice  did  not  reveal  that 
resilience  and  pliability  throughout  Its 
range  which  some  of  her,  excellent  up- 
per notes  seemed  To  foreshadow.  In 
touch  of  the  middle  register 
a coarseness  of  texture  ^d  « 

color  which  marred  the  lyric  qualities 
Of  many  of  her  But  she  us^ 

her  voice  with  skill,  and  when  the 
tonal  heights  were  reached  the  color- 
ing and  emotional  qualities  of  her 
Voice  vjere  pralsewprthy.  Mn  Rechlln 
I (V?as  an  admirable  ancompanl^ 

‘Emperor  Jones’s’  Erstwhile 
Star  in  Negro  Music 


despair.  r 

Either  member  of  this  admirable  ^ 
and  amusing  team  would  reveal  de- 
cided limit/  In  mettere  i>!  rnood  end 
color  were  ho  to  aloiv  'u  entlri- 

program.  T",<i  ther  th<  y f>-nn  an  i<i 
most  perfect  blend.  8om<  of  the 
songs  were  "Ev’ry  ‘Time  I 1“  • ' de 
Spirit.’’  ’’■Wef.pln’  Mary,’’  folk  ' 
which  Included  “No  Hidin’  I’In'  j 
"Water  Boy"  and  "Svandallz*  .'^ly  ^ 
Name,"  "Joehua  Fit  •'.■  Battle  of! 
Jericho”  was  n decided  favorite,  and  , 
there  were  many  encorea  May  they 
sing  again  soon  and  perhaps  eome  j 
day  an  old  fashioned  singing  contest  ^ 
of  negro  songsters  will  bring  all  the  , 
rival  camps  together  with  a reaultant , 
feast  of  spirituals,  plantation  melodies, 
quartets  and  genuine  barber  .ihop  | 
chorda 


Ary  Van  Leeuwen  Gives  , 
First  Flute  Recital 

The  first  flute  recital  of  the  present 
crowded  music  season  In  N*ew  York 
was  given  by  Ary  Van  Leeuwen  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Stelnway  HaJl. 
This  artist  Is  the  first  flutist  of  the  far 
famed  Cincinnati  Orchestra.  He  had  I 
several  Mslstmg  artists  and  a program  i 
making  wide  and  Interesting  excur-  [ 
slons  Into  flute  literature.  The  artists ; 
were  Florence  Leffcrt,  soprano;  Joseph 
Vito,  harp;  Karl  Klrksmlth,  cello,, 
and  Karl  Young,  who  filled  the  role  | 
of  accompanist  and  pianist  and  de-  ( 
serves,  perhaps,  some  special  praise 
for  his  playing.  The  works  were  a 
“Chambersonate”  in  E minor  by 
Joannes  Mattheson,  1681-1764;  a can- 
tata for  soprano,  with  flute  obligato, 
by  A.  Scarlatti,  with  new  cadenza  by 
Van  Leeuwen:  C.  P.  E.  Bach’s  A minor 
(sonata  for  flute,  unaccompanied;  a 
sonatln*  In  B minor,  for  flute  and  harp 
[by  D.  B.  Inghelbrecht:  an  “Allegro; 

' Appasslonate’’  for  flute  unaccompanied 
by  Sigfrld  Karg-Elert,  1879.  and  the 
charming  “Five  Impressions  of  a 
Holiday“-^th  the  first  ”In  the  HlUs 
— for  flute,  cello,  piano,  by  Eugene 
Ooossens,  1398. 

The  works  listed  aa  Nos.  1.  8.  •,  ^ 

5 were  marked  for  a first  performance 
In  America  and  works  with  Noe.  1.  2.  3 
as  being  revisions  by  the  recital  given.  i 
There  was  a fair  number  of  devout 
flute  lovers  who  had  come  to  hear  the 
program  and  it  seemed  strange  that 
the  recital  had  not  attracted  more  of 
them.  Mr.  Leeuwen  plays  on  his  In- 
. .strunient  of  sliver  with  admirable  ea-^e 
of  execution  and  style.  His  hearers 
gave  warm  applause  to  his  perform- 
ance and  the  work  of  his  assisting 
arjlsts  fared  likewise. 


Rival  exponents  In  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  negro  spirituals  are  on  the 
march  and  the  battle  Is  waxing 
strong.  Another  team  appeared  last 
night,  when  Paul  Robeson,  erstwhile 
star  in  the  lead  of  Eugene  (^’Neill’s 
Emperor  Jones.”  gave  a concert  of 
negro  music  with  Lawrence  Brown 
in  Town  Hall. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  sing  , 
a spiritual  and  sing  It  well.  Mr.  Robe-  , 
son.  who  revealed  a rich,  sonorous 
basso  barytone  voice  somewhat  dulled 
by  a head  cold,  was  much  more  at 
home  In  the  somber  melancholy  of 
troubled  songs.  In  some  of  his  sing- 
ing the  vocal  effects  of  depression  and 
brooding  despair  were  remarkable.  His 
accent  were  deeply  mournful  without : 
being  lugubrious;  his  utterances  were 
those  of  a prophet  bowed  with  the 
cares  and  aspirations  of  hla  race.  , 
But  Mr.  Robeson’s  range  of  inter-  i 
pretations  is  limited  and  that  Is  pre-  ( 
cisely  why  Lawrence  Brown,  who  has  ; 
recently  scoured  the  South  for  more 
negro  music,  proved  such  an  admlra- 
bio  foil  for  his  colleague's  luscious, 
slow  moving  voice.  For  in  those  pas-  , 
sages  where  Mr.  Robeson  threatened 
to  become  ponderous  there  was  Mr. 
Brown  at  the  piano,  a dapper  young 
man  smiling  the  beatific  smile  of  an 
angel  with  a load  of  mischief,  and 
singing  with  honeyed  dulcet  tones 
that  ought  to  cause  any  self-respect- 
ing silver  tongued  tenor  to 


die  of 


Chemiavsky  Trio 
Celebrate  25th  Anniversary 

The  Chemiavsky  Trio,  composed  of 
the  three  brothers,  Leo,  violin;  Jan, 
piano,  and  Mlschel,  cello,  gave  a second 
'concert  within  a month’s  time  at 
'Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  .concert  was  a cele- 
bration of  their  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary as  an  organization.  They  are 
still  quite  young  in  appearance,  and 
hence  no  doubt  they  began  playing  in 
public  as  child  prodigies.  The  artists 
opened  their  entertainment  with  Schu- 
bert’s trio  in  B and  closed  It  with 
I Arensky’s  work  In  the  same  form,  In 
I D minor.  Between  these  each  brother 
[gave  a solo,  Mlschel  the  Boelltnann 
■Variations  Sjunphonlques";  Jan,  a 
Chopin  group  Including  the  B flat 
minor  scherzo,  and  Leo,  the  “Devil’s 
Trill”  of  Tartlnl.  The  brothers  are 
' noted  for  their  long  distance  con- 
, cert  tours  and  they  have  cruised,  so  | 
to  say,  all  over  the  globe  while  taking  j 
i in  such  stops  as  the  Fiji  Islands.  New  ■ 
Zealand,  China,  or  again  Odessa,  in  . 
their  home  land.  Their  life  of  travel  i 
on  the  sea  seems  to  have  left  an  im- 
press upon  their  ensemble  style.  In  ■ 
this  their  performance  Is  by  no  means  . 
finished  In  technic  or  nuance.  But, 
containing  waim  musical  sympathy. 
It  has  a force,  unanimity,  breezlness, 
dash  and  brilliance  which  unite  In  giv- 
ing the  players  a certain  place  all 
their  own  In  this  field.  In  solo  work 
they  furnish,  Indlvldualy,  less  pleasure. 
Last  night  each  number  In  their  pro- 
gram was  warmly  received  and  more 
muslo  was  added  following  the  ap- 
plause. 


i i 

Leon  Sampaix  Recital  PoetponeJ. 

The  recital  of  Leon  Sampabt,  T\-hIch 
VTA3  scheduled  for  the  Town  Hall 
Wednesday  afternoon,  January  «.  has 
been  postponed  to  a date  to  be  an- 
: rounced  later.  The  pianist  Is  suffering 
i from  a serere  hand  strain,  and  In  order 
' to  avoid  serious  complications  Is  not 
I allowed  to  do  any  concert  work  for  a 
■ Tceeks.  ^ 

StateS  V mpliony, 
Short  of  Funds,! 

ric  '.V  ■I'liony  Orchestra  has). 

i>  uetiv.iu  :\,  I’ostponed  its  next  concert,  1 
-c/i.  O'i'  next  Saturday  night  atli 

r Hs”,  il  was  announced  yes-; 

tr..  ' orch.- -’■■•i’s  office  in  Chid;  . 

■ ' 7h'-/  sas  lo  have  oncued 

; e •,  L ••  ’hi'  s-taie  -'ymphony  season 
.i-der'  h,  \ .nduct.Ts'hip  <d’  Alfredo 
. iic-'  i nuied  Italian  pianist-,  composer  ( . 
-m-  conductor,  wh.^  had  prepared  an  ; 
■'.teresiinK  list  of  works  for  the  con-  , 
certs  undfr  his  direction.  The  reason  | 
■^or  the  postponement  is  lack  of  fn^nds 
- ^ t>ur?>ue  the  announced  concert  sched-  : 
u:--'.  at  least  for  the  present.  1 

iv,  confirming  the  announcement,  I 
-lac'oh  Altschuler,  the  executive  of  the  , 

. -=rra  said  that  he  intended  to  ^ 
c - tiniie  ’with  its  -reading  reheai^als  , 
„•  unv.ublished  .Aiiiericaii  , 

^ the-  ’ ’.iive  already  been  held,  | 

; next,  he  said,  should  take  place  , 
vithin  t'vo  or  three  v'eeks.  Mt.  Alt 
I^huler  was  not  prepared  to  announce 
future  plans,  but  Pointed  out  tha. ^ this 
did  not  mean  the  end  ot  -he  btate 
“v  r ihony,  which  might  bo  able  to  le- 
cume  its  concerts  later  this  season,  and 
wf.s  hoping  io  continue  us  actuities  _ 

'"rhe  S«to  Symphony  has  been  pressed  ; 
for  monev  most  of  tlus  season,  its  | 
bird  It  was  founded  in  the  wintei  ot  , 
1903  and  Josef  Stransky,  who  had  re- , 
centiy  left  the  rhilharmanH-  O-chesrtra, ; 

o-  ’r:-.ted  'o  conduct,  tic  resigned 
hU  lUdership  last  January  to  devote, 

che  res',  season 


Funds  were  contrio 
;-‘:‘td"bv  hTs“brothevtin-law,  Beniamin.! 
m’v  MoTi9  and  Jacob  Friedman,  who 
1.  ter  sued  by  the  State  Syniphony^ 
for  Ii06  :.  whi^  it  was  said  they  had 

■-'l?n“^'v...-.  Dohnanyi  Alfred^ 

- la  were  invited  to  conduct  thnl, 

' " .n  vhile  projects  for  financing  ii-^ 
cludeS’a'lary  number  o|  -ntri^ 

. fr’lew-memberships.  That  tne  o 
chestra  ^'as  running  short  of  b | 

byl 

kS.a.“  ’'ir 

’mnharized  fspecially  its  reading  it- 

. ■ be  needed  to  complete  the  ai. 
nounced  activities  for  the  season. 

-'  -.ugh  doing  i^s  work  on  u som 
a hand-to-hraouth  basis,  the  State 
vmphony  was  able  to  complete  the 
half  of  its  season  under  Mi. 

c™d"  ?o'? 

. uii  of  -'s  schedule  shown  th® 
a hah  been  due  to  the  indefati- 
■“  iVh'Chuler,  a violinist  as  well 
' ' ; -he  organization.  He 

^ a -.r..i  c.-r  of  hlodeSte  Altschuler,  who 
- deu  !'ie  Kus-ian  Symphony  Orchea- 
.;,1I  ...wn  here  in  past  yeath. 


and  no  wealthy  patron  had  been  found 
to  finance  Mr.  Casella’s  series. 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  the  Hungarian 
composer  and  pianist,  placed  the  State 
Symphony  concerts  for  three  months 
past  on  an  artistic  plane  not  previously 
attained.  Disappointment  was  corre- 
spondingly keen,,  not  alone  among  the 
players  themselves,  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  musical  public,  which 
found  new  variety  and  interest  in  the 
programs. 

Some  of  the  Successes. 

It  was  pointed  ^ut  last  night  that 
Mr.  Dohnanyi  had  given  “for  the  first 
time  in  New  York”  such  works  as 
Bartok’s  “Two  Portraits,”  Leo  Wei- 
ner’s “Fasching  Humoreske.”  Georg 
Kosa’s  "Six  Bagatelles,”  Dohnanyi’s 
“Ruralia  Hungarica”  and  “Veil  of 
Pierrette”  and  Prokofieff’s  violin  con- 
certo. His  concerts  had  enlisted  artists.  | 
including  Lucrezia  Bori,  Mary  Lewis, 
Josef  Lhevinne,  Alexander  Brailowsky 
and  Joseph  Malkin;  also  the  Yale 
Glee  Club  and  the  Gaelic  Music 
Society. 

Originally  incorporated  at  Albany  as 
a cooperative  organization  of  musi- 
cians, the  State  Orchestra  invited 
Josef  Stransky  to  be  its  conductor  at 
the  time  he  resigned  from  the  Phil- 
harmonic in  1923.  Mr.  Stransky  led  for 
a season  and  a half,  assisted  in  part 
by  Weston  Gale  and  succeeded  by 
Ignaz  Waghalter,  who  took  up  the) 
series  a year  ago.  j 

For  the  present  seabon  twenty  con- 
certs were  announced,  the  first  half 
led  by  Dohnanyi  and  the  rest  reserved 
for  Casella,  who  came  to  America  last 
Fall  and  had  appeared  as  a soloist  j 
with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  > 
Oct.  29  in  a program  Including  three 
of  the  Italian  composer’s  own  produc-  j 

Mr.  Wilfred  Paints  the  Lily  in 
Scheherazade’s  Oriental 
Garden 

Concert  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  I.eopold  Stokowski  con- 
ducting Soloists:  Povla  Frijsh,  soprano; 
and  'rLmas  Wilfred,  playing  his  ClavUux 
(light-organ). 

program. 

1.  St.  Francis's  “Canticle  to  the 

Mme.  Friish  (First  time  in  New  York.) 

2.  Symphony  No.  5 in  D major.. Mlaskovsky 

(First  time  in  New  York.)  „ 

3.  Schelierazade  vimx” 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wilfreds  Clavllux. 


"’"’sifredo  Casella  had  been  eiige.6~ 
.^o^pe'a"^  o^f^ces* *^?n 

, 000  to  finish  their  season. 

An  Unexpected  Kivalry. 

Mr.  Casella’s  engagement  to  lead 
New  York’s  third  symphonic  b°dy,  al- 
though agreed  on  many  months  ag  , 
had  met  with  ^f/iounTrymln. 

approaching  retuim  and 

Toscanini,  to  the  Pmma  ooossens, 

i,.e  withdrawal  of  Eugen 
The  English  composer  ^ state 

from  a acceVhis  mid- 

abroad.  Subscriptions  had  been 


, Mr.  Stokowski  is  in  the  habit  of 
giving  what  his  colleague  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg  likes  to  call  “100  per  cent”;  but 
last  night  he  outdid  himself,  for  not 
only  did  he  bountifully  offer  his  sub- 
scribers two  orchestral  novelties,  but 
he  turned  Carnegie  Hall  into  a labora- 
tory for  the  demonstration  of  a re- 
markable experiment  in  the  combina- 
tion of  two  arts.  j •„  tuo!. 

The  audience  found  inserted  in  their 
programs  this  announcement,  signed 
by  the  redoubtable  conductor: 

“For  a long  time  Mr.  Wilfred  (who  In- 
vented and  plays  the  Clavllux)  and  I have 
I, len  studying  Bliss’s  Color  Symphony 
wits  the  idea^of  ^xperi- 

i;fn\s"we  '’h^a^e'' met  technical'’ dW^cu’l ties 

which  Mr  Wilfred  is  trying  to  overcome 
SV  some  new  apparatus  he  is  m 
inventing.  Meanwhile  we  have  been  ex 
uerlmenting  in  other  direi  tions,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  it  might  interest  the 
public  to  see  some  of  these  attempts  in 

Combining  ■^ofhlng'^  but 

are  conscious  that  they  are  „ 

experiments,  and  far  from  cornplete,  ln®Y 
may  in  time  lead  to  new  combinations  of 
ro?m  and  rhythm  and  color  and  mobility, 
which  so  far  have  only  been  dreams  of  a 
► w spirits  who  are  looking  forward  to 
new  possibilities  in  art.” 

Instead  of  Bliss’s  “Color  Symphony”  1 
(played  here  two  seasons  ago  by  the  I 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  Mr. 
Stokowski  chose  for  his  experiment  the  I 
“Scheherazade”  suite  of  Rimsky-Kor-  j 
sakoff. 

» * ♦ I 

We  had  understood  that  Mr.  Wilfred, 
who  has  been  exhibiting  his  Clavilux 
hereabouts  for  four  cr  five  years,  spe- 
cifically disavowed  any  attempt  to  as- 1 
sociate  color  with  sound — that  the  spe- 
cial virtue  of  his  new  art  of  color  com- 
position was  that  it  was  independent, 
self-sufficient.  Yet  'now  we  find  him 
flirting  with  Euterpe,  as  if  his  new 
Art  of  Light  were  not,  after  all,  a 
proudly  sovereign  being,  but  only  an 
associate,  like  the  drama  in  opera,  the 
words  in  a song. 

Mr.  Wilfred,  in  his  program-note 
last  night,  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
“following  the  music  measure  by  meas- 
ure” in  his  expression  of  it  through 
color,  limiting  himself  to  creating 
an  atmosphere  around  each  movement. 
Nevertheless,  he  had,  as  he  informed 
us,  devised  “color”  motives  for  the 
Sultan  and  for  Scheherazade,  that  en- 
chanting babbler.  He  had  also  invented 
mobile  color  forms  to  suggest  other 
details  in  the  music-  “a  double  white 
crescent  theme”  for  the  ship  of  Sind- 
bad  and  its  sails;  a series  of  ascending 
and  con^cting  spirals  for  the  Kalen- 
dar  in  the  second  movement.  For  the 
third  movement,  Rimsky’s  idyl  of  the 
two  lovers  in  an  Oriental  garden,  which 


he  entitled  “The  YoungTrince  arid  the 
Young  Princess,”  Mr.  Wilfred  had  con- 
trived an  abstract  treatment  of  forms 
and  colors,  while  “heavy,  writhing 
forms  were  to  suggest  ‘treeness  rather 
than  trees.’” 

For  the  fourth  movement  (‘  Festi- 
val at  Bagdad”),  he  had  prepared  us  for 
a “Bagdad  motive,”  and  warned  us  that  a 
“basic  horizontal  movement  of  colored 
forms”  would  give  us  “an  impression  of 
traveling”;  and  at  the  catastrophic  cli- 
max, w'hen  the  ship  is  dashed  against 
the  magnetic  rock,  we  were  to  receive 
“suggestions  of  breakers  and  of  cliffs, 

* • • 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
fred asked  us  to  find,  as  he  himself 
had  found,  points  of  contact  between 
certain  mobile  color  forms  and  the 
music  of  “Scheherazade.” 

# « # 

After  Loeffler’s  hymn  and  Miaskov- 
sky’s  symphony  had  been  traversed,  the 
stagehands  moved  into  position  at  the 
front  of  the  platform  a huge  white, 
black-bordered  screen,  like  a Titanic 
mourning  handkerchief,  and  flanked  it 
with  high,  black  wings,  completely 
shutting  off  the  orchestra  and  the  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Wilfred  took  his  place 
before  his  Clavilux,  erected  above  the 
center  aisle  a few  feet  from  the  stage; 
the  house  was  darkened,  with  only  the 
exit  lights  vndimmed,  and  from  the 
twilit  space  behind  the  screen  the  in- 
visible orchestra  pronounced  the  omi- 
nous opening  phrase  of  “Scheherazade.” 

« » • 

And  then,  upon  the  huge  dim  screen, 
Mr.. Wilfred  began  to  evoke  his  magical 
phatasmagoria  of  moving,  colored 
shapes,  dissolving,  intertwining,  slowly 
waving — iridescent,  vaporous  forms, 
rhythmically  ascending  and  descending 
with  a strange  and  glamorous  fluidity. 
As  Scheherazade  spun  her  tale  of  the 
sea  and  Sindbad’s  ship  you  saw  upon 
the  screen  fantastic  images  that  never 
quite  defined  themselves — shells  and 
curling  veils  and  slowly  waving  disks; 
crystal  bowls  . . . the  tails  of  com- 
ets . . . gigantic  pearls  . . . drift- 
ing vapors  and  sudden  flames,  and 
intersecting  planes  like  an  old-fashioned 
Cubist  picture,  and  colors  now  blue, 
now  amethyst,  no'w  gold  and  crimson 
and  milky  white;  and  recurrently  in 
the  first  movement,  with  dramatic  sudA 
denness  at  the  close  of  the  last,  the' 
image  of  moenlit,  undulating  waters. 
* * 

The  shapes  were  not  always  beauti- 
ful— sometimes  they  were  mpnstrous, 
disquieting,  grotesque.  Sometimes  they 
were  inexpressive  and  a little  dull — as 
in  the  suggestion  of  what  Mr.  Wilfred 
calls  “treeness”  in  the  garden  scene, 
which  didn’t  quite  come  off,  and  left 
the  Young  Prince  and  his  Young  Prin- 
cess to  shift  for  themselves,  with  only 
Rimsky’s  sympathetic  music  to-  make 
them  happy.  But  for  the  most  part 
this  visual  counterpoint  of  interlacing 
colored  forms  was  beautiful  and  en- 
grossing. 

♦ • * 

Yet  for  us  it  had  the  curious  effect 
of  diminishing  the  imaginative  power 
and  suggestiveness  of  the  music.  Even 


when  the  play  of  color  and  form  and 
the  play  of  orchestral  tone  were  con- 
gruous  and  complementary,  the  music 
came  off  decidedly  second  best.  The  . 
music,  heard  alone  without  the  Clavi-  ' 
lux,  has  time  and  again  brought  us 
infinitely  closer  to  the  imaginative 
content  of  the  music  than  we  found 
ourselves  last  night.  The  symphony 
of  lights  and  forms,  lovely  and  sug- 
gestive though  it  often  was,  had  rather 
the  effect  oi  an  irrelevant  decoration 
than  of  a heightening,  enhancing  com- 
mentarj'.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  that 
the  effort  to  watch  the  play  of  colored 
shapes  and  listen  to  the  music  at  the 
same  time,  in  an  endeavor  to  trace  an 
expressional  correspondence  between 
the  two,  is  necessarily  distracting  and 
ungratifying — perhaps  the  simultane- 
ous address  to  the  two  senses  is  fatal 
to  concentration. 

* • • 

! But  the  experiment  was  well  worth 
j making,  and  Mr.  Stokowski’s  daring, 

1 as  so  often  before,  has  put  us  in  his 
1 debt. 

I » « * 

It  was  a late  party,  and  we  have  not 
left  ourselves  much  time  in  which  to', 
speak  of  Miaskovsky’s  Symphony,  or  of 
Loeffler’s  exquisite  setting  of  the  “Can- 
' ticum  fratris  solis”  of  St.  Francis,  sung 
with  feeling  and  comprehension  by 
; Mme.  Frijsh.  The  symphony  is  an 
I effective  work,  conservative  in  style, 

! far  removed  from  the  world  of  Pro- 
kofieff  and  Stravinsky;  music  of  echoes 
and  repercussions,  reminding  us  now 
of  Strauss,  now  of  Wagner,  now  of 
Grieg,  now  of  “Yankee  Doodle.”  But  it 
has  brilliant  pages,  and  moments  of 
power,  and  an  admirable  scherzo.  Mr. 
Stokowski  played  it  magnificently,  and 
he  audience  quite  evidently  took  the 
work  to  its  jeweled,  immaculate  bosom. 

We  described  at  length  Mr.  Loeffler’s 
';eautiful  and  affecting  music  (unheard 
in  New  York  before  last  night)  in  the 
Sunday  Herald  Tribune  of  December  20. 
I'he  matchless  words  of  St.  Francis  to 


‘’ETncn  tms  score  is  set  havB  e*.'niEiitiy 
stirred  Mr.  Loeffler  very  deeply.  We( 
recall  no  music  of  his  aiitce  the  “Hora, 
Mystica”  which  has  seemed  to  us  so 
searching  In  its  beauty  and  intensity. 

It  is  rare  music — exalted,  unsullied, 
rapt.  It  is  worthy  of  the  poem. 

8loko’-vsW  Plays  With  Light 

Although  there  vras  a brand  n^ 
symphony  on  the  program  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra’s  sixth  concert 
of  the  season  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night,  the  more  than  usual  press  of 
standees  at  the  back  of  the  hall  Indi- 
cated that  Leopold  Stokow.ski  ’waa 
again  up  to  something  extraordinary. 

This  time  it  was  the  application  of 
the  ClavUux.  a color  organ  Invented 
by  Th<«nas  Wilfred,  to  Rimsky-Koraa- 
kow’s  “.Scheherazade.”  During  the 
intermission  the  stage  was  set  as  If 
for  a movie  with  a large  silver  screen 
bordered  In  black,  behind  which  t^ 
orchestra  was  to  play  concealed  from 
view  Mr.  Wilfred's  Clavilux  Is  not 
exactly  a novelty.  Its  capacity  and 
possibilities  having  been  made  public 
last  season.  But  last  night’s  exhibl- 
ton  was,  I believe,  a first  attampt  at 
a copulation  of  the  color  organ  with 
syrnphonic  music. 

A curious  ten'Jency  of  the  modern 
spirit  seems  to  be  a desire  to  do 
something  else  with  everything. 
Nothing  appears  to  he  good  In  1 
original  form.  Symphonies  must  be 
interpreted  not  ais  ordinarily  by  m 
orchestra  and  a conductor,  but  by 
dancers  clad  in  Grecian  draperies. 
There  Is  plenty  of  music  written  ex- 
pressly to  dance  to.  but  the  spiritual 
progeny  of  Isadora  Dimcan  wlU 
vort  to  nothing  less  than  the  finest 
achievement  of  Beethoven.  Ope^ 
must  be  synchronized  with  the  stark 
est  realism  of  the  Moscow  dramatic 
workshop.  And  now  It 
music  Is  not  sufficient  unto  Itself,  but 
-equlres  the  aid  of  light  thrown  on 
1 screen  to  make  Itself  felt  and  un- 
derstood. After  Mr.  Wilfred  has  had 
his  fling  some  one  else  will  find  that 
Mozart  will  gain  a great  deal  by  the 
circulation  of  air  currents  of  varying 
temperatures,  and  a machine  w 
forthwith  be  Invented  which  will 
regulate  the  atmosphere  of  Carnegie 
Hall  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 

music.  , , . , . , 

What  actually  happened  last  nlgni 
was  that  Rimsky’s  gorgeous  “Fan- 
tasle,”  ordinarily  raised  by  Mr.  bto- 
kowskl’s  genius  to  the  nth  power  or 
effectiveness,  served  In  the  secondary 
capacity  of  a piovlg  accompanimen; 
to  Mr.  Wilfred’s  wonderful  color  et- 
fects.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
colors  which  writhed  and  seethed  and 
waxed  and  grew  dim  according  to  Mr. 
Wilfred's  desire  were  beautiful  and 
arresting.  But  I found  myself  seek- 
ing for  traces  of  fam'iliar  designs  and 
actual  scenes,  and  at  times  I Imagined 
that  the  colors  coalesced  Into  images 
of  people.  Just  as  one  traces 
i objects  on  a frosted  window  pane.  The 
music  was  always  in  the  background 
and  one  came  to  look  for  a vi’.ble  1 - 
lustration  of  Sinbad’s  voyage 
rest  of  the  story  exactly  as  at  a moi  le,  ^ 
except  that  one's  faculties  were  ro 
absorbed  In  doing  this  that  the  music 
went  frequently  for  nothing  at  all. 

In  addition  to  this  experinrent.  Mr^ 
Stokowski  played 

Symphony  In  D major  and  Loeffler 
hymn  to  words  of  Saint  . 

Assisi  for  soprano  and  orchestra, 
heani  this  “hymn”  was 

performed  at  Mrs.  Cool  dge  s New 

Chamber  Music  Hall  In  the  , ” 
of  Congress  at  Washington  last  Octo 
her.  a rehearing  of  It  did  not  alter 
my  opinion  that  It  is  nor  In  any  way 
InspHed  music.  It  is  beautifully^ 
chestrated  and  ,eems  devout  und  sin 
cere,  but  this  time  Mr.  Loeffler  did 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  the  Saint  s 
“great  Argument.”  Mme.  Povl 

Frljsh’s  singing  of  the^ 
help  the  composition  any.  I hax 
dom  heard  a voice  so  raucous  or 
lacking  In  quality. 

The  Miaskowsky  Symphony,  ka’w 
by  musicians  of  the  Russian  sclioo  ^ 
a masterpiece,  seemed  a 
the  salient  mannerisms  of  Ts^a' 
kowsky,  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  and  . 
soi’gsky.  the  first  . espeaallF 

There  were  also  frequi ..  ^ ^ 

Wagner  and  others,  but  it  was  Bus- 
in unmistakably.  The  first  mov^ 

ment  started  off  gently 

- 1^44-  iinDrepared  lor  tw 


.'1 

uddon  burHta  o fmajmlflcent  dtnso- 
nancc  that  soon  followed.  The  I-ento  l.-s 
built  on  a short  descending  I'UhHaffe, 
verj'  much  In  the  miuiner  of  Aae's 
Death  In  I’eor  t'.ynt  Suite,  only 

at  very  much  greater  length. 

I mean  that  the  composer  sticks 
to  his  theme  closely  without  cx- 
' curslona  ; Into  extraneous  develop- 
ment, The  Scherzo  and  the  Finale 
didn't  seem  to  deal  with  matters  it 
great  moment,  the  Finale  especially 
sticking  closely  to  the  Tschalkow.sky 
formula.  Mr.  Stokowski  did  all  he 
j could  for  the  Simphony,  but  I ve-y 
I much  dcnibt  that  It  will  become  a 
permanent  addition  to  orchestral 
j repertoti-o.  Mr.  Mlaskowsky  seems 
very  prolific,  the  prog^ram  notes 
! crediting  him  with  no  less  than  eight 
i .symphonies.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
i;  others  will  bear  closer  scrutiny  than 
I the  Fifth. 


I Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Philadel- 
■ phia  Orchestra.  Leopold  Stokowski, 
i last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall,  was  sig- 
I nificant  In  several  ways.  There  were 
first  performances  of  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler’s  setting  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi’s  “Hymn  of  the  Sun.”  with 
Povla  Frijsh  as  soprano  soloist,  and 
of  Nicholas  Miascovsky’s  Fifth 
Symphony,  this  being  the  first  hear- 
ing in  New  York  of  an  important  work 
by  the  man  who  Is  considered  the 
leading  symphonist  of  today  in  Rus- 
sia. And  there  was  an  experiment  of 
no  common  nature  in  the  perforn;ance 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  "Scheherazade” 
suite,  synchroniously  with  the  perform- 
nce  of  a symphony  of  color  by  Thomas 
Wilfred,  play«d  upon  the  clavilux.  For 
this  performance  Mr.  Stokowski  and 
his  orchestra  were  placed  behind  a 
screen  which  completely  concealed 
them  from  the  audience,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
fred sat  at  a color  organ  with  key- 
boards and  demonstrated  his  own 
coloristic  interpretation  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  music. 

Mr.  Loeffler  had  intended  for  years 
to  make  a musical  setting  of  the  can- 
ticle of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Invited 
a year  ago  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge  to 
produce  a composition  for  performance 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  Chamber 
Music  Hall  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. he  completed  the  hymn  heard 
last  night,  originally  scored  for  small 
chamber  orchestra,  which  was  per- 
formed in  Washington  last  Oct.  28. 
with  Mme.  Frijsch,  as  last  night,  as 
soloist. 

Mr.  Loeffler  has  written  music  to 
express  the  principal  phases  of  the 
canticle  in  a modernized  setting  by 
Gfno  Perera.  He  lias  employed  litur- 
gical motives  in  his  setting— the  ”Deo 
Gfatlas,”  the  ’’Kyrie  Eleison,”  the  In- 
troit  Resurrexit.  P.,  -ne  suggest  praise 
jf  ”our  sister  water’';  celesta,  piano, 
barps  and  woodwind  occur  with  the 
thought  of  “our  brother  fire”;  the 
English  horn  takes  the  motive  of  the 
Kyrie  Eleison,  while  the  singer  intones 
praise  of  “our  sister  Death.”  The 
tempo  becomes  quicker,  the  color  of 
the  Instrumentation  more  translucent 
for  the  exquisite  apostrophe  for  the  ' 
stars  in  heaven,  and  the  climax  comes 
with  the  praise  of  “our  brother  the 
Sun,  who  brings  us  the  day  and  who 
brings  us  the  light.”  The  close  is 
serene  and  radiant.  In  this  work,  the 
style  and  devolpment  of  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  nature  of  the  liturgical 
motives,  and  from  their  emotional  es- 
sence as  well  as  their  musical  phrase- 
ology, Mr.  Loeffler  has  written  wit*! 
a simplicity  and  loftiness  of  mood  that 
is  rare  and  wholly  Individual  in  ex- 
pression with  him. 

The  music  changes  its  character  with 
the  different  imagill^  of  the  poem.  The 
exultant  climax,  when  It  arrives,  is 
of  a singnilar  transparency,  and  there 
are  rare  and  precious  colors  in  the 
orchestra,  - colors  not  sensuous  but 
jradiant.  The  influence  of  modern 
iFranqe,  felt  in  other  and  earlier  of 
jthe  Loeffler  scores.  Is  here  completely 
labsent.  There  i’  a grave  and  con- 
Itained  nobility  and  at  last  a simple 
exultation  that  a composer  of  lesser 
years  and  experience  than  Mr.  Lbeffler 
might  not  hope  to  attain. 

The  music  was  admirably  Inter- 
preted by  Mme.  Frijsh,  never  a singer 
of  great  natural  resources,  for  the  i 
voice  has  its  limitations  of  sonority 
and  of  tonal  beauty.  But  the  tone 
has  seldom  been  as  full  and  as  v/armly 
colored  as  it  was  last  night.  In  point 
of  diction,  feeling  and  eloquent  de- 
jlivery,  of  the  text  Mme.  Frijsh  made 


the  niaat  or  her  capacities  and  mad* 
clear  tho  essence  of  the  music— hot  a 
simple  achievement  with  this  music ' 
and  in  such  a large  place  ns  Carnegie 
Hall.  Thera  were  momentary  defects 
of  Intonation,  but  on  the  whole  the 
performance  was  that  of  a true  and 
eloquent  musician,  who  comprehend^ 
Mr.  Loeffler’s  very  por.sonal  style. 

It  was  high  time  that  Mlascovsky, 
the  composer,  up  to  the  present  time, 
of  eight  symphonies,  should  be  heard 
here.  By  many  European  critics  his 
Fifth  Symphony  Is  considered  his  most 
important  work  In  that  form.  It  Is  a! 
work  of  eminent  seriousness,  of  very 
solid  workmanship  and  of  obvious  sin 
eerily.  In  contradistinction  to  almost 
everything  we  hear  today,  it  is  neither 
“poly"  nor  “atonal.”  The  ideas  are 
usually  diatonic  and  rather  conven- 
tional in  their  outline.  What  makes 
the  work  impressive  Is  its  earnestness, ; 
the  breadth  of  its  lines,  the  force  and 
depth  of  feeling.  There  Is  the  impres- 
sion of  a real  man,  with  something 
real  and  big  to  say.  The  purpose,  the! 
treatment  of  the  themes  are  impres- 
sive. But  there  are  apparent  incon- 
gruities of  style  and  matter,  there  Is 
what  appears  on  initial  acquaintance 
a strain  of  the  academic. 

Some  of  the  ideas  are  commonplace, 
although  one  is  prone  to  praise  a com- 
poser who  dares  to  write  a diatonic 
phrase  in  a major  key  today.  The  ex- 
pression is  not  manifestly  Russian, 
and  the  formulas  of  the  nationalists 
are  not  resorted  to.  Miascovsky  might 
be  any  German  composer  in  his  reli- 
ance upon  classic  forms  and  recognized 
symphonic  procedure.  Yet  he  is  obvi- 
ously a man  of  the  highest  purposes, 
of  exceptional  constructive  power,  and 
one  who  does  not  wear  his  feelings  on 
his  sleeve/  The  symphony  was  ap- 
plauded loud  and  long.  It  would  be 
very  good  to  hear  it,  soon,  again. 

That  instruMbnt  of  mobile  color,  the 
clavilux,  invited  and  perfected  to 
its  present  stage  by  Thomas  Wilfred, 
has  been  seen  in  color  concerts  of  its 
own,  and  with  certain  theatrical  spec-  i 
tacles,  before  this  in  New  York.  Mr.  j 
Wilfred  emphasizes  the  fact  that  any') 
coloristic  interpretation  of  music  is  aj 
subjective  matter  with  the  performer, ' 
just  as  different  musicians  give  dif- 1 
ferent  settings  to  the  same  poetic 
theme.  There  is  no  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  such  an  amalgam  of  color 
and  tone  as  was  furnished  last  night, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact 
that  psychological  reactions  to  color 
and  to  tone  are  highly  personal  af- 
fairs. But  it  happens"  that  for  many 
years  Mr.  Stokow'ski  has  been  ex- 
perimenting, with  Mr.  Wilfred,  in  com- 
bining effects  of  color  with  those  of 
orchestral  music,  and  he  desired  that  I 
his  public  should  witness  one  of  these  i 
experimpts,  incomplete  and  imma-  j 
ture  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be.  j 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  clavilux 
visualized  for  any  one  his  precise* 
coloristic  conception  of  the  symphonic 
suite  “Scheherazade”— if  indeed  he 
ever  had  one,  which  is  doubtful.  But 
it  did  indicate  an  artistic  field  rich 
in  possibilities.  The  apparatus  of  Mr. 
Wilfred  already  has  very  considerable 
resources.  It  can  fling  many  colors 
and  their  combinations  on  the  screen, 
and  this  with  a quickness  and  subtlety 
of  effect,  when  It  is  desired,  that  Is 
better  appreciated  as  'seen  than  as  re- 
ported. There  is  no  line  in  the  sense 
of  design  on  the  screen,  but  there  are 
motives  and  color  forms  in  tl;e  sense 
of  artistic  composition.  There  is  a 
color  motive  for  the  musical  motive  of  - 
“Scheherazade”  and  another  for  the 
motive  of  the  Sultan. 

There  W'ere  some  extremely  beauti- 
ful and  suggestive  moments,  particu- 
larly in  the  first  part  of  the  suite, 
where  one  might  think  of  the  sea. 
These  effects  recurred  with  the  re- 
tur,)!  of  the  sea  music  at  the  climax 
of  the  finale.  And  here  Mr.  Wilfred 


flung  upon  the  screen  a veritable  con- 
flagration of  color-color  of  an  ex- 
traordinery  gorgeousness  and  in  wild 
movement. 

In  general  there  are  two  strong 
reservations  about  the  spectacle  shown 
last  night.  • The  first  is  the  crudeness 
of  some  of  tj^'-  colors  employed,  nota- 
bly the  turgid.iess  of  the  reds  and  the 
hardness  of  the  greens— matters  easily 
to  be  remedied  with  practical  tests. 
The  other  is  a more  fundamental 
point:  the  fact  that  the  color  did  not 
merely  enhance  the  orchestral  effect, 
but  often  distracted  the  attention  from 
it,  with  results  artistically  unprofit- 
able. But  the  experiment  was  worth 
while.  It  Is  easy  to  believe  that  it  in- 
dicates an  important  field  for  future 
developments. 


l‘La  Vestale’  Again  j 

Produced  at  Metropolitan  | 

flpontlni’s  ”La  Vestale”  received  Us 
j fifth  and  last  performance  last  even- 
I tng  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  thereby  completed  the  round  of 
hearings  allotted  to  subscribers.  j 

■ The  only  untoward  Incident  of  the ' 
i performance  caused  a faint  flurry  of 
I excitement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  I 
I scene  on  t^~'  Scellerato  in  the  | 


Cincinnati  Orchestra  in  Lonceh 

By  W.  J.  HENDER.SON. 

The  second  of  the  visiting  orchestra.s  of  the  week  revealed 
itself  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  This  time  it  was  thei 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  with  Fritz  Reiner  as  conductor.  Great' 
open  spaces  of  Information  had  preceded  it,  but  none  of  this! 
seemed  to  clamor  loudly  for  publication  in  this  place.  An  | 
orchestra  is  an  orchestra  whether  it  be  from  the  East  or  th<‘ 
West,  whether  it  retires  behind  a screen  while  colors  weave 
spells  in  front  of  it  or  not.  , 


The  program  offered  by  J»Tr.  Reiner 
waa  one  wisely  chosen  to  display  the 
qualities  of  tho  organiaaUoa  "Without 
distracting  attention  from  it  by  the 
obtrusion  of  novelties.  The  lUst  com- 
prised the  "Benvenuto  Cellini”  over- 
ture of  Berlioz,  the  Fourtli  Symphony 
of  Brahms,  a suite  Of  dances  by  Bar- 
tek  and  the  irrepressible  "Til  Bulen- 
splegel”  of  Mj:.  Strauss, 

Ju.st  what  the  object  of  this  visit 
was  Is  not  entirely  clear.  However, 
the  whole  matter  tnay  be  dismissed 
shortly.  It  is  a good  orchestra  under 
a good  conductor.  The  strings  are 
muscular  and  particularly  brilliant  in 
attack.  The  wood  Is  generally  of  good 
tone  and  Intonation  and  the  brass 
fair.  The  horns  emitted  a rather  thick 
tone  at  times,  hut  for  the  matter  of 
that  so  did  the  -whole  Orchestra- 
Transparency  "was  Infrequent  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fondness  of  Mr. 
Reiner  for  sharp  contrasts. 

The  conductor  was  not  unknown  to 
New  York.  He  had  directed  Stadium 
concerts  "with  some  distinction.  His 
readings  last  night  were  marked  by 
extremes  of  dissection  and  elaborate 
expositions.  The  Berlioz  number  was 
a series  of  violent  contrasts  between 
forte  and  piano.  A more  blatant  per- 
formance of  the  overture  has  not  been 
heard  in  this  town. 

The  Brahms  sj-mphony  was  sub- 
jected to  an  amazing  number  of 
changes  of  tempo.  Mr.'  Reiner  seemed 
to  associate  piano  with  ritardando  and 
accelerando  "With  forte.  And  here 
again  as  In  the  overture  he  often 
reveled  In  noise.  But  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  we  were  in 
the  presence  of  a conductor  who  was 
a master  technician.  He  had  his  or- 
chestra drilled  to  a dot.  Precision, 
unanimity  and  a general  boldness  of 
style  proclaimed  the  directive  force. 

He  had ' no  impressive  poetlo  mes- 
sage to  deliver  through  Brahms,  but 
the  accurate  and  analytical  perform- 
ance which  he  brought  about,  punc- 
tuated as  It  was  with  moments  of 
strenuous  declamation,  wa.s  the  con- 
ception of  a conductor  of  high  attain- 
ments and  potent  Individuality.  It 
did  not,  however,  quite  explain  why 
an  orchestra  had  to  come  so  far  to 
give  It  to  usL 


Salmond,  Dohnanyi 
And  Hadley  in  Recital 

Amid  the  din  and  d"ust  and  tumult 
of  vocal  noises  and  various  orchestral 
battles  which  assault  the  ear  at  this 
fulsome  period  of  the  season,  weary 
travelers  In  the  world  of  music  are 
sometimes  lucky  enough  to  discover 
.some  delightful  oasis  of  artistic  refuge  | 
where  music  breathes  more  sedately,  I 
more  serenely,  more  confidently  In  ' 
the  unruffled  rhythms  of  another  day 
or  of  a period  perhaps  when  men 
were  less  preoccupied  -with  philoso- 
phies tof  grandeur  or  the  bitter  soul 
searching  struggles  of  the  modern 
spirit. 

All  of  which  is  simply  to  emphasize 
the  Joyful  record  that  three  eminent 
musicians  gave  a delightful  afternoon 
of  m"iisio  In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday. 
Professedly  a recital  by  Felix  Sal- 

last  act,  wnen  vesta’s  iigntning  non 
of  expiation  reached  Mr.  Gattl’s  stage 
by  way  of  a faulty  fuse  and  ignited 
not  only  the  vestal  bell  on  the  altar 
but  also  set  fire  to  several  feet  of 
scenic  gauze.  The  small  blaze  was 
quickly  extinguished  by  several  stage- 
hands on  the  spot  and  there  was  no 
interruption  In  the  even  tenor  of  an 
otherwise  smooth  performance.  De- 
i spite  the  recalcitrant  fuse  there  were 
persistent  rumors  of  Spontin^tfus  com- 
bustion. 

"Whether  this  noble  work  will  now 
be  shelved  for  another  long  rest  with- 
in the  historic  precincts  of  the  sc*' 


inond,  the  eminent  English  cellist,  the 
occasion  was  really  an  Intimate  heart 
wanning  concert  of  music  by  Mr. 
Salmond,  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  the  dis- 
tinguished oonductor-composer-plan- 
1st,  and  Dr.  Henry  Hadley,  who  also 
enjoys  Herr  Dohnanyl’s  titular  dis- 
tlnotlons  In  varying  degree. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  played  his  own  B flat 
sonata  for,  piano  and  cello  with  Mr. 
Salmdnd,  and  then  Dr.  Hadley  played 
his  Suite  Anclenne  with  the  cellist. 
The  latter’s  offerings  Included  Planel- 
H’s  ■Villanelle,  which  he  has  often 
played:  Sammartinl’s  G major  sonata, 
the  (Bach-Sllotl  adagio  from  the  C 
major  organ  toccata,  an  Elegle  and 
Berceuse  by  Faure,  and  a Melodle  by 
Frank  Bridge,  composed  for  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Shlmond. 

M.  Dohnanyl’s  sonata  was  beauti- 
fully played  by  both  artists.  It  was 
Intensely  alive,  a rapidly  flowing 
stream  of  sharply  contrasted  moods 
and  sudden  contours,  occasionally 
making  heavy  demands  upon  the  plas- 
ticity of  the  cello,  and  often  exotic  in 
melodio  expoliatlon,  but  always  defi- 
nite, direct  and  unerring  In  aim. 
The  forboding  air  of  mystery  In  the 
scherzo,  the  incisive  accents  and 
rhythmio  flow  of  tho  last  movement 
were  especially  noteworthy.  Dr.  Had- 
ley’s suite  was  less  In^pressive,  but  It 
admirably  embodied  the  spirit  and  at- 
mosphere of  its  chosen  period.  There 
was  a prelude,  a menuetto,  an  air 
trlste  and  a gigue,  most  of  them" 
pralseworthy  in  content,  form  ajid 
structure,  and  the  gigue  altogether 
spontaneous  and  charming  In  spirit. 

More  than  any  other  master  of  his 
instrument  Mr.  Salmond  imparts  a 
spirit  unique,  warm,  refreshing  and 
ever  elevated.  In  his  art  there  exists 
an  almost  medieval  richness  of  refine- 
ment and  culture.  His  music  is  warm, 
sympathetic,  redolent  "with  the  charm 
md  color  of  -warm  lights  and  cool 
shadows.  In  theSe  older  compositions 
it  breathes  the  very  breath,  yet  never 
the  remotenes.s,  of  these  bygone  days. 
Tt  always  seems  to  suggest  the  warm 
tints,  the  half  remembered  colors  of 
a calmer  world.  In  the  Gammartini 
sonata,  for  Instance,  the  continent 
arls'tocracy  of  his  style,  coupled  with 
the  lush  ripe  rlohneas  of  his  golden 
tone,  so  contemplative,  serene  and 
deeply  moving,  made  his  performance 
a thing  of  perfeotJou. 

After  these  paeans  of  praise  It  re- 
mains a sad  duty  to  record  that  the 
audience  was  entirely  too  small.  But 
it  was  deeply  appreciative  and  warmly 
enthusiastic.  Dr.  S.  Rumsohinsky  was 
Mr.  ' Salmond ’s  excellent  accompanist 


warehouse  Is  but  a matter  for  con- 
jecture. The  admirable  cast  of  singers 
schooled  to  their  tasks  was  the  same 
as  on  the  flrst  night.  M'ss  Rosa  Fon- 
selle.  now  engaged  in  a triple  appear- 
ance of  duty  during  this  her  season’s 
farewell  week  -with  the  company,  had 
put  aside  last  evening  the  flowing 
robes  of  the  arduous  Rachel  of  the 
role  of  ”La  Julve,”  In  which  she  ap- 
peared on  Monday  evening  for  those! 
of  more  classic  vestment  as  became! 
the  beauteous  Giulia  of  Spontlnl's" 
opera.  Her  impersonation  of  the  title 
part  in  “La  Vestale”  has  greatly  en- 
hanced her  artistic  stature  this  sea- 1 
son.  Edward  Johnson  as  the  young) 
lAcinlo  was  again  handsome  to  see  | 
and  he  sang  well.  Mme.  Matzenauer  1 
in  the  role  of  the  governing  head  of 
the  Vestals  was  richly  eloquent  of 
voice  and  style,  and  Mr.  De  Luca  as 
Oinna,  friend  of  lAcinio,  sang  with  his 
usual  good  taste.  The  combined  beauty 
of  backgrounds,  .splendor  of  spec- 
tacular living  stage  pictures,  with 
tho  masterful  handling  of  Spontini’s 
flue  score  by  Tulllo  Serafln,  furnished 
again  a performance  both  satisfying 


i 


, flavor  of  the  motives,  and  forced  in- 

r\f  XI « . , , 


j and  brilliant,  mere  were  many  re- 
! calls  for  the  principals  ft-om  a sold  out 
house  and  much  special  enthusiasm 
t\-as  showh  Miss  Ponselle  at  the  close, 
this  being  her  last  evening  perform- 
I anc*. 


Mr.  Reiner  Conducts  the  Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra  at  Car- 
negie  Hall 


itiiu  lorcea  in- 
stead of  inspired  the  laughter,  the 
irony,  the  deep  vein  of  poetry  that 
should  be  felt  through  the  composition. 
This  was  a concert  in  which  an  or- 
chestra showed  substantial  acquire- 
ments, and  the  leader  a considerable 
degree  of  virtuoso  technic;  but  the 
performance  did  not  enhance  musical 
values  or  leave  the  impression  of  an 
original  or  creative  interpreter. 


Eugene  Goossens  Makes  Deb^ 


Col.'-'  by  -he  Cincinnati  Orchestra, 
Fri.  'Kc-iner.  Conductor,  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
PROGRAM 

Symphony  .NO.  4.  in  E ' ‘^Bg^rtok 

];  TN;'Emenspiegel's:;ieVVyPranks..Strau33 


Bartok-3  -Dance  Suite’’  was  n^w 

'nere.  U w.as  composed  in  iy_^o,  we 


S:lXve.‘  the  la^  the: 

characteristic.  Bartok.  ^he  music 
based  on  Hungarian  ^ance  tune^^^^ 
derived  from  the  treasury  of 
melodies  that  Bartok 
frnm  the  native  music  ot  nis  counti>. 
The  suite  is  in  six  movements, 
iVthont  nause.  It  is  a stunning  work, 
full  of  wild  energy,  wild 
hroodine  a strange  tenderness.  There 
nothing  here  t.Sat  remotely  suggests 

".“.‘/"rS 

S;!.'„d“HSSun,.r'f.  r’irner 

darker,  sadder,  wilder,  more  acrid  and 
'"M""Reitr’s'\bf nd  ‘pfay_ed_  the^_^suite| 


«,o»-volou«ilv.  ana  won  a wama 
Son  fo/it,  as^hey  did  for  all  their 
doings. 


The  orchestra  played,  in  addition  to 
I the  Brahms  Symphony.  Berlioz’s  over- 
ture to  “Benvenuto  Cellini,”  Bela  Bar- 
' tok’s  "Dance  Suite"  and  Richard! 

Strauss’s  “Till  Eulspiegel.”  Of  these 
' -works  Mr.  Reiner  had  individual  ideas, 
to  be  discussed  In  a moment.  Whether; 
or  not  his  conception  of  the  unfamiliar 
“Dance  Suite”  of  Bartok  differed  from 
that  of  the  composer  cannot  be  known. 

In  that  composition  interest  centred 
on  the  music,  and  it  may  be  sa.id  at 
once  that  the  “Dance  Suite,”  which  is 
too  long,  is  an  arresting  piece  of  work. 
How  far  the  Hungarian  folk-song, 
from  from  which  Bartok  Is  said  to 
derive  so  much  of  his  inspiration,  is  j 
left  behind  is  a matter  indeterminate  ' 

' without  investigation. 

Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  folk-tunes,  of  whatever  species, 
sounded  originally  as  many  passages 
of  Bartok’ s score  sounded  last  night. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a racial 
flavor  in  the  music,  and  there  are 
strange  colors,  rapid  transitions  of 
mood,  frenzies  and  reveries  -which 
may  well  be  racial,  and  which  certain- 
ly represent  a departure  that  is  in- 
dividual with  the  composer.  His  style 
is  boldly  dissonant,  if  any  dissonance 
can  be  said  to  be  bold  in  this  day 
when  it  has  become  conventional  to 
- mix  not  only  themes  but  chords,  and 
'■  not  only  chords  but  keys.  Let  us  say 
merely  that  the  score  is  dissonant 
after  contemporaneous  standards,  but 
that  the  dissonance  does  not  appear  to 
be  a mere  effect  insisted  upon  to 
frighten  the  bourgeois.  On  the  con- 
1 trary,  the  music  has  conviction  and 
physiognomy,  and  if  the  composer  had 
i had  the  critical  acumen  to  provide  a 
' little  less  of  it  at  one  time  the  audi- 
I ©nee  -would  have  listened  with  un- 
' diminished  concentration  to  the  end, 

. instead  of  rustling  and  wondering 
vaguelv  how  much  more  there  was  to 
i come.  'This  is  one  of  the  -works  that 
seem  worthy  of  early  repetition.  And 
' why  do  we  not  know  more  of  the 
; music  of  Bartok,  and  also  of  Kodaly? 

Bartok  provided  the  most  Interest- 
ing element  of  the  concert.  It  is  not 
! easy  to  speak  wannly  of  the  other 
performances.  Mr.  Reiner  has  brought 
his  orchestra  to  a considerable  pitch 
of  efficiency,  hut  the  tone  quality  is 
often  forced  till  It  becomes  shrill  and 
hard.  The  kettle-drums  are  luriousiy 
overworked.  There  is  the  constant 


evening  made  this  movement  yield  its 
supremacy  to  the  first,  the  prologue. 

Here  the  young  composer  has  tried 
to  establish  a mood  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well.  His  music  as  a 
whole  betrays  great  anxiety  to  be 
modernistic  while  the  modernist  lamp 
holds  out  to  burn,  perhaps  a fear  that 
If  the  reversion  begun  in  Italy  ex-  i 
tends  northward  and  westward  the  j 
-pi-ay  of  the  idiosyncratist  may  become  , 
bitterly  hard.  Mr.  Copland  has  notj 
a great  deal  to  say ; but  he  has  mas- 
tered the  prevailing  French  way  of 
saying  it,  with  occasional  references 
to  the  great  bear  that  shines  in  the 
north.  That  he  has  a talent  of  a tech- 
nical bent  is  beyond  question,  and  he 
deserved  the  honor  of  a repetition  of 
his  music  before  a larger  audience 
than  that  which  first  heard  it  here. 
Mr.  Copland  was  led  to  the  stage  by 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  cordially  ap-, 
plauded. 


Norwegian  and  Danish 
Music  at  Town  Hall 


tendency  to  dynamic  extreme.s.  In  in- 
. X u «-kXfa»*_orrtnViftsi«  A.nfl  ' 




: terpretation  there  is  over-emphasis  and 
' the  gratuitous  alteration  of  details 
i which  require  no  such  fuss  being 
made  over  them.  Mr.  Reiner's  ideas 
. seem  episodic.  The  broad  line  was  too 
I frequently  lost,  the  musical  current 
waa  halted,  again  and  again,  so  that 
' the  hearer  found  his  attention  now 
. fixed  on  this  interesting  detail,  or  on 
some  inner  voice  unnece.ssariiy  dragged 
from  its  obsecurity,  and  again  his  wits 
' v.'andering  because  of  the  lack  of 
coherence  in  the  interpretation. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  Berlioz’s  over- 
ture was  exterior,  noisy,  and  had  not 
the  inner  blaze  that  can  make  much  of  | 
! ever,  the  banalities  of  the  piece,  j 
Brahms’s  symphony  was  treated  in  too  | 
similar  a manner,  and  with  little  re-  i 
tards  and  diminuendi,  &c.,  not  impor- 
' tant  enough  to  merit  the  pains  taken 
in  their  observance,  but  sufficiently 
significant  to  spoil  the  symmetry  of  a 
movement.  Again  with  Strauss  Rondo 
—a  sei  os  of  over-stressed  episodes, 
and  a manner  of  conducting  which 
took  av.'M,y  the  simplicity  and  folk- 


A concert  by  Herman  Sandby,  Dan- 
ish composer  and  cellist,  and  Erik 
5ye,  a Norwegian  ban-tone,  assisted 
by  three  members  of  the  Letz  quar- 
tet, was  given  in  Tcwri  Hall  last  night. 
The  program  included  Norwegian 
eongs  by  Grlfeg,  sung  by  Mr.  Bye;  a 
ne"W  quartet  by  Mr.  Sandby,  a num- 
ber of  songs  by  Howard  Brockway, 
with  the  composer  at  the  piano; 
others  b,  Qullter  and  Cyril  Scott  ^nd 
Scandinavian  folk  music  settings  by 
Mr.  Sandby  for  an  instrumental  trio. 
Mr.  Percy  Grainger  also  participated 
In  much  bf  t-ho  concert. 

Obviously  there  Is  too  much  ma- 
teria! here  for  detailed  comment. 
Certainly  Mr.  Sandby’s  work  revealed 
not  only  talent,  but  a distinct  flair  of 
originality  in  atmosphere  and  mood. 
His  quartet  was  full  of  melody,  well 
con.structed  and  colorful  to  a high  de- 
gree. Mr.teye's  voice  was  not  without 
vough  tones,  but  his  feeling  for  life 
end  mood,  particularly  in  a number  of 
ballad.s.  was  contagious  and  enjoyable. 
He  was  best  in  Mr.  Brockway’s  ar- 
rangements of  various.  .Centucky 
mountain  .songs,  some  them  dis- 
tinctly novel  in  content  and  form. 
’T'v  nre.g-'x.**  unusual,  and  not 

o-tlir  arranged  in  a novel  manner,  but 
rull  of  fresh  material  which  deserves 
■ more  extended  comment.  The  audi- 
ence uslastlc. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


MLscha-Leon  Intiiiies 
The  Province  Town  Players  and  clientele 
flocked  to  their  little  what-not  on  Mac- 
dougal  street  last  night  to  hear  Mlscha-’ 
Leon  in  the  initial  of  three  recitals  he  is 
giving  for  this  group’s  actors’  fund.  His' 
offerings,  all  Fi'ench,  were  chosen  with , 
considerable  taste  and  stepped  delightfully 
through  the  creative  moods  set  down  by 
Faure,  Ravel,  De  Falla,  Hue,  with  a septet 
of  songs  by  I>aparra.  The  recital  wa.s 
characterized  as  intime.  But  French 
songs  are  just  not  that.  Strange,  exotic 
is  the  Gallic  strain,  like  flowers  grown  in 
far-off  gardens.  Make  them  your  own 
and  they  die.  One  must  take  care  not  to 
know  them  too  well.  And  M.  Mischa- 
Leon  seemed  much  too  familiar  with  them. 
He  is  an  Interesting  singer.  His  diction 
is  superb.  And  he  labored  hard  to  con- 
vey the  essence  of  the  preations  he  those 
to  interpret.  The  verb  is  pat  to  the  im- 
pression he  made  on  this  listener.  Pas- 
sion need  not  always  mean  a heaving 
breast  nor  lifted  eye-brovi-s  subtlety. 
Straightforward  singing  in  a round  dozen 
numbers  would  have  helped  out  im- 
mensely. Several  of  the  lighter  songs  were 
sung  with  exquisite  grace.  And  Faure’s 
“Clair  de  Lune’’  he  left  as  he  found  it, 
beautiful. 


The  orchestral  flood  continues  its  mighty  flow.  Yesterday 
the  New  York  Symphony  was  heard  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  Boston  in  the  evening.  Two  star  conductors  dazzled  the 
eyes,  if  not  the  ears,  of  music  lovers.  One  was  well  known ; 
the  other  was  a stranger  to  most  of  those  who  confronted 
him.  This  was  Eugene  Goossens,  the  British  composer,  wit>. 
what  looks  like  a Flemish  name.  He  presided  over  the  doing." 
of  the  New  York  organization  in  the  afternoon,  while,  of 
Kourse,  Serge  Koussevitzky  waved  the  magic  wand  over  the 
Bostonians  in  the  evening.  All  the  excitement  was  safely 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Carnegie  Hall. 

It  was  no  program  for  triflers  tnai 


Mr.  Goossens  offered.  It  began  with 
the  second  symphony  of  Brahms  and 
-went  forward  with  Haydn’s  cello  con- 
certo in  D,  played  by  the  incompara- 
We  Pablo  Casals,  to  a strepitous  con- 
clusion with  Stravinsky’s  “Sacre  du 
Prlntemps,”  said  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
ductor’s profoundest  Joys.  It  con- 
tinues, however,  to  be  one  of  the  works 
which  do  not  bring  joy  to  every  soul. 
Scores  of  auditors  hastened  away  be- 
fore it  was  ovfer  and  some  of  them 
were  dlmost  purple  with  rage. 

These  were  almost  exclusively  of  the 
gentler  sex.  In  the  hall  while  the 
music  was  in  progress  men  were  seen 
In  paroxysms  of  laughter.  Which  g°®s 
perhaps  to  prove  the  truth  of  Oiiida’s 
remark  that  “life  is  a comedy  to  those 
•who -think,  a tragedy  to  those  -who 
feel.”  Stravinsky  seems  to  have  resur- 
rected the  cave  man  to  some  purpose. 
People  may  not  like  to  hear  about 
him,  biit  at  any  rate  they  get  new  sen- 
sations. 


Wagnerian  Lovers  Hear 
Die  Walkuere’ 


The  season’s  first  performance  of  i 
Wagner’s  “Die  Walkuere”  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  last 
summoned  a host  of  hibernating  Vag- 
nerians  from  their  hiding  places^  Fo 
even  those,  devotees  of  Richard  -a  ho 
shun  Tannhauser’s  P‘>er™age  to  Rome 
will  brave  the  flaming  heights  of  the 
Vhlkyr’s  Rock.  And  is  not  the  mark 
c?  ^Ltan  already  on  the  operatic 

'^^But  the  army  of  the  faithful  must 
'have  shed  a good  many  tears  las 
night,  for  vocally  the  performance  ri-s 
:iSt  impossibly  poor.  There  -re 
:nlenty  of  shining  names  on  the  roster, 
IntlL  only  satisfying  * 

were  Paul  Bender’s  Wund.nff  a beaim^ 
fully  finished  portrait,  an^ 

IVotan,  always  qrtistKallj  cc  i 


hill's  11  wiu„,  . p , 

ceived  and  always  e 

tions.  I even  the  god  ot  all  gods,  undei  the 

Mr.  Goossens  was  more  merciful  to]  lash  of  Frickas  ^ 

these  than  they  suspected  for  he  soft-  • temper  but  occasio 

ened  some  of  the  harshest  pages  in  the  ^nd  intoiiation  as  well. 

■^^o^k.  The  forte  passages  perhaps  SiesHnde  Mme. 

came  out  all  the  more  stunningly.  It  j dazzling  and  appealing 
was  a splendid  ma-ss  of  sonority  as  he  i lovely  to  gaze  upon,  a bia 
presented  it  and  the  whole  perform-  -'-'A  a.iicate  coloring  m the  mooi 


*nc6  was  brilliant.  It  furnished  a con- 
tract in  some  rcspect.s  to  his  reading 
of  the  Sj-mpliony,  though  In  both  he 
showed  the  same  feeling  for  smooth- 
ness and  euphony. 

Mr.  Goossens  endeared  himself  to 
lovers  of  Brahms  by  avoiding  all  con-j 
duotor’s  tricks.  Demonstrative  as  hisj 
methods  were,  tliey  were  devoted  toj 
the  ideas  of  the  master.  .The  compo- 
sition was  played  with  beauty  of  tone, 
finish  of  phrase  and  clarity.  There ^ 
were  no  surprises  In  revelations  of, 
inner  voices,  no  astonishing  changes 
of  tempo,  no  glaring  originalities  to 
make  hearers  sit  up  and  smite  their 
ijalms,  declaring.  "This  is  a great  con- 
'j'uctor;  he  does  things  that  no  one 
else  ever  thought  of.’’  It  was  good 
conducting  and  quite  sane. 

The  program  an'anged  by  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  comprised  the  trumpet 
voluntary  of  Purcell  prepared  for 
modern  consumption  by  Wood,  Aaron 
Copland’s  “Music  for  the  Theater”  and 
the  “Alpine”  sj-raphony  of  Richard 
Strauss.  The  last  had  not  been  heard 
since  it  was  played  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city  by  the  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety on  October  26,  1916.  Mr.  Stansky 
conducting.  It  is  an  imposing  piece 
of  tone  pointing  in  which  the  enor- 
mous orchestral  skill  of  the  composer 
is  displayed  in  its  full  splendor.  The 
musician  did  ail  the  obvious  things  i 
with  sunshine  and  storm,  woods  and 
mountains,  but  did  them  in  that  style 
ot  orchestral  magnificence  which  ho 
possesses.  But  after  a lapse  of  nearly 


hair  and  delicate 
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BUspiclon  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  terrifying  neolithic  giant,  his  " 


composer’s  great  works.  At  any  rate 
it  may  be  said  that  it  seems  to  lack 
Eome  of  his  higher  emotional  force. 
Its  themes  are  mostly  commonplace 
end  it  seems  generally  superficial. 

Copland’s  “Music  for  the  Theater,” 
written  for  small  orchestra,  was  pro- 
duced here  on  November  29  at  a con- 
cert of  the  League  of  Composers  when 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  under 
less  favorable  conditions,  his  orchestra 
being  occasional  and  the  auditorium 
not  resonant.  Last  evening  It  was  per- 
formed by  a very  competent  body  of 
players,  and  it  sounded  far  better.  At 
the  first  hearing  the  second  move- 
ment, a modernist  foxtrot,  Impressed 
this  observer  as  the  best  part  of  the 
v ork,  but  the  impression  obtained  last 
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Dohnanyi  Gives  First 
Of  Three  ^iaito  Recitals 

Ernrt  von  Dohnanyi,  Hungarian 
compoEPr,  pianist,  conductor,  who  has 
bf^n  a flguerhoad  In  many  and  various 
programs  here  this  season,  not  the 
, l^a-st  of  which  were  those  Jed  by  his 
j own  baton  at  the  ^'tate  Symphony  Or- 
icheSra's  concerts,  was  heard  last  eve- 
i ning  within  th* *  smaller  confines  of 
dickering  Music  Salon  in  the  first 
of  three  piano  recitals.  The  recitals 
wpre  .mnounped  as  being  given  in 
order  to  .'sTord  the  student  and  music 
' lo\  er  opportunify  of  hearing  this 
; 1^'  a\  cr  "In  the  intimacy  of  the  salon." 
! Tin  recital  was  his  first  of  the  season. 
I He  program  comprised  Beethoven’s 
iprlnnni.se  In  C.  andante  in  F and  va- 
I rletins.  opus  76:  four  rhapsodies  by 
; himself,  chubert's  G flat  Impromptu, 
i hi'  own  arrajigement  of  Schubert's 
' .Ise  Nobles”  and  Liszt’s  thirteenth 
rli  ip.sody. 

' .\ll  the  dignity  of  conception,  beauty 
ef  spirit  and  mastery  of  technic 
V hlch  .Mr.  Dohnanyi  is  wont  to  bring 
Ir  lavish  measure  to  his  pianoforte 
I performances  were  shown  in  his  vead- 
1 ings  last  evening,  although  certain 
. works  of  dramatic  scope  would  have 
hef  ii  heard  to  better  advantage  In  a 
larger  hall.  The  Beethoven  polonaise 
h.id  been  waiting  for  Mr.  Dohnanyi 
to  resurrect  it.  and  in  the  loveliness 
of  its  character  should  be  a novel  aid 
to  :-ecital  givers  in  their  program 
making.  The  variations  are  seldom 
heard,  and  proved  another  number 
cU-iiming  some  special  attention  from 
il;  Beethoven  lo.vers.  Mr.  Dohnanyi's  four 
•;  rhapsodies  were  the  long  difficult  G 
i minor,  the  beautiful  F sharp  minor, 
' the  familiar  G major  and  the  superbly 
■ maje.stic  E flat  minor,  all  of  which  It 
vwas  a great  treat  to  hear  from  first 
piand.  The  distinguished  player  was 
lenthusiastically  applauded  by  a dis- 
Icrimlnating  audience. 


Six  artists  took  part  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Town  Hall  in  a concert  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Music  in  Hospitals: 
Anita  Lowell,  soprano;  Helena  Lanvin, 
who  sang  in  the  city’s  free  opera  last 
summer,  mezzo-soprano;  Rozsi  Var- 
tdy,  cellist;  Max  Bloch,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  tenor,  and 

fduseppe  Martino,  barytone,  with  Ev- 
rett  Tutchings  as  accompanist.  The 
four  singers  opened  and  closed  the 
program  with  operatic  quartets. 

IN  the  evening  Carnegie  Hall  I 
was  occupied  by  the  Boston  | 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Kous-  : 
sevitzky  In  command.  The  pro- 
gramme opened  with  a rather  un- 
important "Trumpet  Voluntary,” 
jby  Purcell- Wood ; proceeded  with 
Copland's  "Music  for  the  Theatre” 
(heard  here  a few  weeks  ago  at 
one  of  the  special  modernistic 
concerts),  and  ended  with  the 
"Alpine  Symphony,”  by  Richard 
Strauss. 

The  “Alpine”  is  admittedly  one 
of  the  weakest  scores  of  the  gen- 
erally redoubtable  Richard,  and 
it  gained  nothing  in  interest  or 
weight  even  when*  presented  as 
devotedly  and  brilliantly  as  was 
the  case  la.st  evening.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky’s  expert  leading  and  the 
virtuoso  playing  of  his  splended 
orchestra  could  not  enno'ble  the 
commonplace  themes  ot  Straus.“. 
or  make  his  too  obvious  imita- 
tions of  nature  anything  but  artifi- 
ciality and  clap-trap. 


dlstlnctry'  descriptive,  giving  an  iiu 
presalon  of  the  .'•fa  and  Its  ground 
swell.  The  plece.s  by  Granados,  Al- 
beniz  and  de  Falla  wore  full  of  life  and 
color.  In  Schumann's  ’’Carnnval,’’  the 
closing  numbers,  each  paragraph  re- 
ceived Its  appropriate  treatment,  Mr. 
Murdoch  being  by  turns  forceful  and 
emotional,  but  never  sentimental. 


PIAAIO  RECITAL  BY  MURDOCH. 

■ I . ^ 

Artist  Gives  a Pleasing  Program — 
British  Ambassador  Is  Patron. 

J William  Murdoch.  English  pianist, 
j gave  his  second  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 
-^j  yesterday  afternoon  under  the  patron- 
I j age  of  Sir  Esme  Howard,  British  Am- 
* bassador.  The  British  and  American 
flags  were  hung  over  the  rail  of  the 
upper  boxes.  Mr.  Murdoch,  whom  The 
London  Morning  Post  calls  "One  of  the 
most  satisfying  pianists  at  present  be- 
fore the  public,’’  grew  in  favor  as  his 
•^^''gram  unfolded. 

wJis  Bach  group  was  in  the  nature  of 
m introduction.  He  played  the  Cesar 
g'ranck  Prelude,  Aria  and  Finals  In  a 
capable  manner,  without  reservations 
.out  with  a noticeably  rich  tone.  The 
:hird  gi’oup,  principally  Spanish,  found 
him  at  ease.  His  playing  was  much 
,i™3-gmative  than  In  the  others. 
An  Island  Spell,’’  by  Ireland,  was 


Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchos- 
Irn.  Serge  Kousaevltzky,  conductor.  At 
Carnegie  Hall. 

PROGRAM 

' Trumpet  Voluntary Purcoll-Wood 

Music  for  the  Theater Copland 

An  Alpine  Symphony,  Op.  04 Strau.ss 


We  arrived  at  Carnegie  Hall  too 
late  last  night  to  hear  cither  the 
Trumpet  Voluntary  of  Purcell  (ar- 
ranged for  orchestra  by  Sir  Henry 
Wood)  or  Mr.  Copland’s  "Music  of  I 
the  Theater,"  which,  happily,  we  had 
heard  Mr.  Koussevitzky  play  before,  j 
Jeritza’s  Sieglinde  (of  which  more 
anon)  had  detained  us  over-long  in 
the  contemplation  of  that  singular 
cozy  corner  which  the  Metropolitan 
makes  out  of  Hunding’s  primitive 
dwelling  in  the  woods. 

But  we  were  in  time  to  assist  at 
Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  thrilling  ascent  of 
the  Bavarian  Alps  with  Richard 
Strauss,  and  to  see  him  safely  down 
again,  with  not  one  of  his  instrumen- 
|tal  party  maimed  or  missing. 

It  is  almost  ten  years  since  Strauss’s 
“Alpine  Symphony”  was  heard  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Stransky  introduced  it 
here  at  a Philharmonic  concert  on 
October  26,  1916,  and  that  was,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  the  one  and 
only  performance  that  the  work  has 
had  in  lower  New  York — though  Mr. 
Reiner  played  it  at  a Stadium'  concert 
in  the  summer  of  1924. 

Listening  to  the  work  last  night,  we 
think  we  know  why  it  may  have  dis- 
couraged conductors.  The  ftiusic  was 
composed  after  Strauss,  calling  it  a 
day,  had  stopped  writing  masterpieces. 
It  is  one  of  those  abortive  scores  which 
he  has  been  producing  so  industriously 
since  he  ceased  (with  “Elektra”)  to  be 
a genius  and  became  a minor  (lerman 
composer.  For  fifteen  years  he  has 
presented  the  doleful  spectacle  of  a 
superhuman  technician  with  the  cre- 
ative imagination  of  a Wurtemberg 
grocer.  He  can  say  anything  — ab- 
solutely anything — that  he  pleases, 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  security, 
and,  when  he  wishes,  with  an  over- 
whelming gorgeousness  of  investiture. 
His  singing  robes  make  the  glory  of 
i Solomon  look  like  a hired  dress  suit. 
But  beneath  those  imperial  robes  there 
is  now  but  a lay  figure,  a galvanized 
mechanism  going  through  the  ancient 
gestures  that  once  accompanied  the  ut- 
terance of  magnificent  tonal  speech. 

* <* 

Strauss  in  this  Alpine  Symphony  set 
for  himself  an  expressional  scheme 
that  would  almost  make  a poet  out  of 
an  adding-machine.  Night  . . . Sun- 
rise . . . The  Ascent  . . . En- 
trance  to  the  'Woods  . . . In  the ) 
Meadows  . . . On  the  Summit  , . . 
Vision  . . . The  Descent  . . . 
Sunset  . . . Night:  The  poetic 

scheme  is  breath  taking.  But  it  has 
left  Strauss  as  cold  as  yesterday’s  cof- 
feegrounds,  and  as  sodden. 

He  strives  prodigiously,  calls  to  his 
aid  a colossal  orchestra,  with  which 
he  weaves  an  instrumental  envelope 
of  marvelouff  and  shining  splendor. 

But  there  is  nothing — or  almost 
nothing — inside.  This  music  is  full  of 
grandiose  and  cosmic  rhetoric.  For, 
banality  on  an  apocalyptic  scale  it 
transcends  even  Mahler  at  his  worst. 
Twice  only  does  the  old  Strauss  speak 
out  of  this  music.  He  speaks  out  of 
it  in  the  magnificent  climax  of  the 
“Vision”  (just  before  the  mists  begin 
to  rise  from  the  valley),  and  in  the 
sunset  music  near  the  close  of  the 
work.  In  the  far-sweeping  and  rhap- 
sodic song  of  the  violins  that  soar 
above  the  chanting  of  the  trombones 
and  trumpets  and  the  sustained  sonor- 
ities of  the  organ,  there  is  not  only  a 
rendering  for  the  imagination  of  a 
transported  vision  of  the  natural 
world — an  unforgettable  indication  of 
the  dying  splendor  of  evening  skies 
viewed  from  the  heights — but  there 
is  music  of  superb  strength  and  i 
beauty,  music  that  is  nobly  simple,' 
music  in  the  great  style.  Here,  and 
i elsewhere  momentarily,  there  speaks 
out  of  this  score  the  Strauss  of  un- 
flagging pinions,  the  great  Strauss  of 
“Ein  Heldenleben,”  “Don  Quixote,” 
“Elektra,”  "Don  Juan.” 

But  how  tragically  few  these  mo- 
ments are!  The  score  of  the  Alpine 
Symphony  comprises  159  pages.  As  we 
listened  last  night  we  checked  off  those 
that  seemed  to  us  worthy  of  Richard 
Strauss.  There  were  just  ten. 

Mr.  Koussovitzky  gave  the  work  a 


Boston  Symphony  Orchrstrn  1 

The  program  given  by  the  Bo^ion  , 
Symphony  Orchiatra,  Seri;*'  Kouss'*- 1 
vltsky,  conductor,  last  night  in  Car-  ' 
Regie  Hall  consisted  of  the  Trumpet 
Prelude  of  Purcell,  as  orchestrated  by 
Henry  'Wood  and  previously  heard 
hero  In  a version  by  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski; Aaron  Copland's  "Music  for  the 
Theatre,”  and  Richard  Strauss's  "Al- 
pine’’ Symphony.  An  ill-judged  syn- 
chronization by  the  reviewer  resulted 
In  his  missing  all  but  the  last  move- 
ment of  Mr.  Copland's  music,  which 
he  regrets,  for  he  did  not  like  this 
music  at  all  when  It  was  played  some 
week.s  ago  at  a concert  given  by  the 
League  of  Composers,  and  ho  was  de- 
sirous of  a second  hearing  to  confirm 
his  convictions  or  change  his  mind. 

This  music  has  been  heard  with 
marked  approval  in  other  places.  It 
was  very  well  received  last  night  and 
at  the  end  Mr.  Koussevitsky  brought 
Mr.  Copland  to  the  stage  with  him  to 
share  the  applause.  The  performance 
of  the  movement  mentioned  was  very 
much  superior  to  the  earlier  one  given 
here,  which  gave  the  music  a color  that 
was  not  perceptible  before.  Whether 
this  richer  coloring  and  the  circum- 
stances of  a second  hearing  would 
have  changed  one’s  estimate  of  the 
actual  worth  of  the  composition  is  a 
matter  that  cannot,  unhappily,  be  de- 
j cided  here  and  now. 

The  performance  of  the  Strauss  sym- 
phone  constituted  another  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  virtuosity  and  the 
tonal  splendor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Mr.  Koussevitsky.  The 
playing  last  night  was  a magnificent 
exhibition  of  sonority,  technical  preci- 
sion, elasticity  and  responsiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  players.  The  sym- 
phony itself  exposes  the  familiar  vir- 
tues and  defects  of  Strauss.  He  uses 
almost  all  of  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments in  existence  in  a characteristic 
manner  of  his  own.  He  writes  des- 
criptively, imltatively,  of  the  day  in  the 
' Alps  when  everything  happens  from  a 
cowbell  to  a thunderstorm.  Nothing  Is 
unprogrammed;  there  are  no  passages 
iin  which  the  hearer  is  left  free  to  im- 
agine what  he  pleased.  Textual  and 
j musical  signposts  are  everywhere.  The 
[listener  cannot  escape  them. 

■fl^at  is  impressive,  for  all  that,  is 
[Strauss’S  magnificent  mastery  of  pro- 
' portion  and  of  line,  his  unfailing  grip 
of  his  themes,  his  preparation  and 
achievement  of  climax.  Then,  too.  it  is 
not  bad  to  hear  something  diatonic, 
even  if  it  is  too  often  commonplace  in 
i invention:  to  encounter  again  in  music 
a certain  good  German  muscularity 
and  healthiness  of  style,  and  ever  and 
anon  a truly  beautiful  arch  of  melody, 
a truly  cumulative  page  of  masterly 
development.  The  net  impression  of 
this  interpretation,  however,  was  less 
of  a symphony  than  ot  a performance. 
The  performance  justified  only  super- 
latives, for  Mr.  Koussevitsky  and  for 
his  men.  It  was  a sheer  glory  for  the 
ear  and  a rejoicing  for  the  under- 
standing. The  audience  showed  its 
pleasure.  This  audience  has  become ! 
again  what  the  Boston  Symphony  au- 1 
diences  were  of  yore  in  this  city— one 
of  the  most  distinguished  musical 
gatherings  that  any  symphony  orches- 
tra, resident  or  visiting,  assembles. 

the  boston  symphony 

at  CARNEGIE  HALL 

The  Boston  Symphony  appears  in  concert 
pt  C»rneBl«  Hall  with  Serse  Koussevltaliy  i|g 
conductor.  PROGRAM 

Trumpet  Voluntary PurcclI-tV ood 

Ulufic*^  for  the  Theatre..... '.‘aJ^iuss 

■ The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


came  to  New  York  for  its  second  trip 
of  the  sea.son  yesterday  and  showed 
again  what  a tremendous  Irriprove- 
ment  Sergo  Koussevitzky  has  wrought 
[in  his  hand.  There  were  moments 
of  unhappiness  In  last  night’s  concert 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  jcs.  hut  oti  the 
; whole,  the  orchestra  played  with 
'sound  mtisicianship  and  sterling  vigop. 

Three  selections,  made  up  the  pro- 
,gram,  the  Purcell-AVoodwork  "Trum- 
pet Voluntary  ” quite  lovely  : Cop- 
land’s "Music  for  the  Theatre,”  very 
much  In  the  rtiodern  mood  and  con- 
sequently disturbing  to  say  the  least,.- 
and  the  long  and  rather  uninspired 
“Alpine  Symphony”  by  Strapss.  , 

A large  antiiencc  greeted  the  Bos- 
tonians and  paid  them  and  their  en- 
ergetic leader  a considerable  tribute. 
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feet  oiclie.strul  instiuments  Ihr  worhi  liii-f 
known  lie  wa.  li,  =.ecded  by  -Mr.  Nikiaiii 
the  lenowned  prims  donii.*  condU'  lor  <■- 
hit  day.  Mr.  'iorlck'  then  ame  'or  a 

second  term  and  again  left  a marvelously 
refined  niean.u  of  •:  xpi-caslon  in  the  hands 
of  .Muck.  .After  :he  war  Mr.  .Monieux 
brought  order  out  of  cliaot.  and  rebulll  the 
famous  organization,  which  lia-i  h -en  »' 
most  as  near  destruction  as  the  llhelnia 
t.'alhedral.  .N’ow  his  place  has  been  taken 
by  ilr.  Koussevitzky,  who  undoubtedly  be- 
longs in  the  .N'iklsch-.Muck  dynasty  of  the 
I virtuoso-interpreter  line. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  an  arresting  per- 
sonality and  one  that  stimulates  the  popu- 
lar Imagination  In  a curious  way.  Before 
he  ever  set  foot  on  these  shores,  there  were 
enough  people  anxious  to  hear  him,  to  re- 
store the  sizf  ot  the  ’5o.ston  Symphony 
audiences  to  pre-war  dimensions.  Rumors 
about  him  ranged  from  the  opinion  that 
he  was  the  greatest  conductor  this  planet 
has  ever  Jinown  to  the  assertion  that  he 
could  not  read  an  orchestral  score.  This 
last  piece  of  sublime  nonsense  almost 
ranks  with  the  classic  story  of  a lady  who 
said  that  a certain  other  leader,  who  makes 
a habit  of  conducting  without  a score,  "did 
not  use  his  notes"  because  he  "could  not 
read  music.”  If  Mr.  Koussevitzk.v  cannot 
read  a score,  then  he  is  accomplishing  a 
feat,  beside  which  all  the  achievements  of 
all  the  other  conductors  are  nothing. 

Of  last  night’s  concert  1 unfortunatel# 
heard  only  the  "Music  for  llic  Tlieatre,  " of 
Copland,  a.s  a result  of  my  .somewhat 
clumsy  handling  of  a fir.st  attempt  lo 
"cover”  two  performances.  This  is  not 
music  about  which  one  i-an  form  an  opin- 
ion of  much  value  at  a first  hearing.  .Not 
tha'i  It  presents  any  Idiom  with  which  we 
are  not  more  or  less  familiar,  but  its 
artistic  purpose  and  intent  seemc<J  to  me 
last  night  unclear.  The  thematic  material 
3-nd  the  way  it  was  handled  seemed  two 
totally  different  things,  for  the  joining  of 
which  I could  find  no  particular  reason. 
A blending  ot  old  ideas  and  new  lorms 
is  frequently  successful. 

In  Bela  Bartok'a  "Dance  Suite."  per- 
formed \Vedne.sday  night,  one  felt  a complete 
amalgamation  of  ideas  based  on  ancient 
folk  music  and  the  composer's  essentially 
modern  way  of  writing.  This  amalgama- 
tion of  ideas  not  particularl.v  new  with  an 
extreme  raodernislic  idiom  is  e.xactly  what 
seemed  to  me  lacking  in  Mr.  Copland  s 
work.  However,  1 should  like  to  hear  it 
again  before  trying  to  form  an  opinion  at 
all. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra  dls- 
played  great  virtuosity  in  the  parforna- 
ance. 

OLGA  SAilAROFF. 


Concert  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
cheetra,  Euaene  Ooooeena,  guest  conductor; 
soloist.  Pablo  Casals,  cellist.  At  Carnegie 
Hall. 

PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  2.  In  D major Brahms 

Cello  Concerto  In  D major Haydn 

Mr.  Casals 

Sacre  du  Printemps Stravinsky 


reading  of  unforgettable  breadth  and 
fervor,  and  the  orchestra  (except  for  a 
few  slips  on*  the  more  treacherous 
parts  of  the  ascent)  played  it  superbly. 


Season's  First  "'Walkure.” 

DIE  WALKL'ERE.  music  drama  In  three 

• acts,  from  "The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen. 
German  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wag- 
ner. At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Slcgmund ■ 

Hunding 1 

Wotan Clarence  Whltehill 

Sieglinde .Marla  Jeritza 

Bruennhllde Margaret  .Matzenauer 

Krlcka Marlon  'Telva 

/.xi'Tles Mmes.  Guilford,  Wells.  Robert- 

I j "-0*4  , son,  Bourskaya,  Telva,  Wake- 
B field,  Anthony  and  Howard, 
luctor,  Artur  Bodanzky. 


Yesterday  was  a relatively  slack  day 
for  the  music  critics.  There  were  only 
thirteen  events  to  be  heard  and  re- 
viewed. The  most  Important  of  these 
seemed  to  us  to  be  Mr.  Goossens’s  debut 
here  as  guest  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  the 
afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall;  Mr.  Eous- 
sevitzky's  doings  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  evening  at  the 
same  temple,  and  Mme.  Jeritza’s  re-ap- 
pearance as  Sieglinde  in  “Die  Walkure,” 

' at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  con- 
veniently scheduled  to  take  place  at 
the  same  time.  Let  us  meditate  upon  . 
1 these  activities  as  considerately  as 
I time  and  space  and  traffic  will  permiL 
• * e 

Mr.  Goossens  was  heard  here  last , 
season  as  conductor  of  a chamber  rnusie 
concert,  given  by  the  International  j 


IS 


Composers*  Guild,  but  he  had  not  be- 
fore led  a symphony  orchestra  in  New 
York.  He  comes  here  from  Rochester, 
where  he  has  conducted  Mr.  Eastman  s 
orchestra  during  the  last  two  seasons. 

This  young  Englishman  has  been  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  musical  life 
of  London  since  the  war.  He  is  known 
there  as  a composer,  as  a conductor  of 
concerts  and  operas,  as  an  indefatiga- 
ble propagandist  for  the  contemporane- 
ous music  of  England  and  of  other 
lands.  He  has  been  especially  asso- 
ciated with  the  immense  vogue  tlyit 
Stravinsky  enjoyed  in  England  a few 
years  ago.  They  are  rather  more  lan- 
guid about  Igor  at  present;  but  the 
extraordinary  excitement  that  was 
stirred  up  in  London  by  the  concert 
performance  there  of  “Le  Sacre  du 
Printemps”  in  1921  is  closely  bound  up 
with  Mr.  Goossens’s  history,  for  it  was 
he  who  shepherded  Stravinsky’s  pre- 
historic Russians  when  they  stamped 
into  the  decorous  precincts  of  Queen’s 
Hall. 

* « * 

So  it  was  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Goossens  should  have  chosen  “Le  Sacre 
du  Printemps’’  as  the  climactic  number 
of  his  opening  program  in  New  York. 

It  was  a shrewd  and  fortunate  choice. 

Mr.  Goossens’s  performance  yes- 
terday of  “Le  Sacre  du  Printemps” 
was  electrifying — electrifying  in  its 
rhythmical  power,  its  unflagging  inten- 
sity. For  us  the  famous  climax  at  the 
end,  in  which  the  sacrificial  victim 
falls  dead  at  the  close  of  her  frenetic,  | 
delirious  dance,  had  never  quite  come  ; 
off.  Those  who  dislike  Stravinsky  have  ) 
said  that  the  fault  was  his — that  the  j 
effect  looked  overwhelming  on  paper, , 
but  didn’t  pan  out  in  performance.  We  , 
have  suspected  that  the  fault  was 
really  to  be  attributed  to  the  manner 
of  performance;  and  now  we  are  sure  [ 
of  it.  For,  as  Mr.  Goossens  handles 
this  passage,  it  does  very  decidedly 
• come  off.  It  comes  off,  indeed,  irre- 
sistibly. 

« * * 

Stravinsky’s  stock  is  rather  low  to- 
day— through  the  fault  of  no  one  but 
himself.  But  we  find  it  difficult  to  lis- 
ten to  “Le  Sacre  du  Printemps”  and 
not  be  swept  back  to  our  original  con- 
viction that  it  is  a great  and  unparal- 
leled work — music  the  like  of  which 
had  not  before  been  heard  on  this 
fairly  experienced  planet.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  work  at  its  best.  There 
are  pages  in  the  score  that  we  should 
like  to  cut  out — pages  in  which  Stravin- 
sky imitates  other  composers  with 
what  is  either  incredible  effrontery  or 
equally  incredible  obtuseness.  Espe- 
cially has  he  helped  himself  to  Debussy 
with  greedy  hands.  Those  who  know 
best  the  score  of  “Pelleas  et  M41isande” 
cannot  hear,  for  example,  the  opening 
fourteen  pages  of  the  second  part  of  “Le 
Sacre  du  Printemps”  without  gasping 
at  Stravinsky’s  colossal  gall.  Almost 
all  of  the  Introduction  to  this  part,  be- 
ginning at  the  passage  for  two  muted 
trumpets,  comes  straight  out  of  De- 
bussy’s opera;  and  “Pell6as”  was  the 
inspiration  for  the  last  three  pages  of 
the  “Cercles  Mysterieux  des  Adoles- 
centes.” 

* * « 

These  things  mar  the  work.  What 
on  earth,  you  ask  yourself,  are  Pelleas 
and  Melisande  doing  in  this  savage, 
prehistoric  world?  But  they  do  not, 
after  all,  bulk  very  large  in  it.  A 
couple  of  dozen  pages,  perhaps,  would 
hold  all  the  passages  in  the  “Sacre” 
that  derive  from  other  men.  There  are 
more  than  a hundred  other  pages  in 
the  score,  and,  for  the  most  part,  those  , 
pages  still  seem  to  us  amazingly  orig-  I 
inal,  amazingly  puissant.  We  cannot 
yet  listen  to  the  work  with  calmness. 
We  go  prepared  to  sneer  or  damn  or 
smile  with  those  who  have  discovered 
for  themselves  that  Stravinsky,  after  all, 
i.^  a piker;  but  we  come  away,  at  the 
end  of  the  “Sacre,”  convinced  all  over 
again  that,  when  he  wrote  this  score 
at  least,  he  was  a genius  and  a master. 
We  know  of  nothing  anywhere  in  music 
that  has  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  great  middle  section  of  the  “Rondes 
printanieres”  just  before  the  change  to 
Vivo.  This  is  music  of  elemental  and 
terrifying  power;  an  old,  a primordial 
world,  forgotten  men,  forgotten  pas- 

ions,  sweep  back  for  a moment  into 
our  ancestral  memories,  and  leave  us 
dazed  and  a little  frightened. 


It  is,  we  beg  leave  to  think,  only  a | 
jreat  creative  imagination  that  can  re-.^  j 
jover  such  presences  for  the  mind.,^', 
‘"H  it  is  only,  let  us  add,  a conductor  ] 


savs. ”>»«» 

forgiven  them.  f 


We  found  Mr.  Goossens  a good  deal 
less  in  the  vein  with  Brahms  than  with 
Stravinsky.  The  Brahms  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  D major  Symphony 
is  almost  Brahms  at  his  profoundest, 
at  his  most  gravely  contemplative.  This 
movement  is  fathomless  in  its  depth  of 
feeling;  but  Mr.  Goossens  seemed  con- 
tent to  swim  upon  its  surface.  He 
changed  its  Adagio  pace  to  a good, 
wholesome  Andante — whereupon  Johan- 
nes turned  away  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  cloak. 

The  Brahms  conveyed  to  us  by  Mr. 
Goossens  is  not  the  figure  that  we  have 
long  taken  for  Johannes  — he  is  too 
slight,  too  young,  too  casual,  too  exte- 
rior. But  perhaps  Mr.  Goossens  does 
not  like  Brahms.  Not  every  one  can 
know  and  love  both  Igor  and  Johannes; 
and  we  must  not  ask  too  much, 

* • • • 

Mr.  Casals,  that  master  of  masters, 
was  the  soloist  of  the  program.  Such 
playing  as  he  gave  us  in  the  slow  move- 
/ment  of  the  Haydn  concerto  rebukes  all 
comment.  This  matchless  artist  turns 
praise  into  mere  impertinence. 

Mr.  Goossens  accompanied  him  woi’th- 

ily.  

Julius  Bludsoe  in  Pfograni  of  Spirituals^ 

Julius  Bludsoe,  a negro  baritone  heard 
recently  in  Town  Hall,  gave  a recital  last 
evening  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Playhouse  o' 
spirituals,  work-songs  and  street  cries 
taken  from  R.  Emmet  Kennedy's  vecen' 
collection,  “Mellows.”  Some  of  the  songs 
Mr.  Kennedy  himself  sang  here  last  year 
but  many  were  entirely  new  to  the  New 
York  conceit  stage,  and  unusually  fine.  | 

Mr.  Bludsoe  has  a well-trained  voice  oi 
considerable  richness  and  mellowness,  lid 
sings  the  spirituals  with  a great  deal  ©f 
e.xpres.sion- 
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Modern  Music  oi  the  Russians; 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  ' I 

Those  condemned  for  a certain  time  to  -walk  the  night  from , 
concert  to  concert  and  thence  to  opera  land,  the  land  of  strange 
device  confusing  to  untra veiled  minds,  are  usually  baffled  by 
the  tenuosity  of  the  matter  proffered  for  their  consideration, 
Bift  at  this  moment  the  skies  are  obscured  by  the  thickness  of 
the  smoke  of  battle.  Despite  the  novel  and  astonishing  in- 
structions in  the  art  of  critical  observation  which  confident 
youth  and  unsuspecting  inexperience  are  now  so  liberally  offer- 
ing there  may  still  be  courage  left  to  make  a few  cautious  re- , 
marks  on  i\’hat  is  happening. 


The  Muscovite  Is  still  at  It.  Turn 
wlilch  w-ay  we  will,  we  cannot  escape- 
him.  Therefore  we  read  with  particu- 
lar interest  the  article  on  "The 
Threshold  of  Russian  Music”  by  Olin 
Downs  In  Pro  Musica,  the  organ  of 
the  Francp-American' Musical  Society. 
The  author,  who  as  music  lovers  all 
know,  is  the  music  critic  of  the  Times, 
suspects  that  Russl^  is  only  at  the 
beginning  of  her  musical  greatness. 
He  writes  with  point  and  acumen 
about  Miaskowsky  and  Prokofieff  as 
singularly  contrasted  yet  characteris- 
tic representatives  of  their  time.  Pro- 


■reverently. as  they  are  meant  tioflcff’s  art  Is  "one  of  the  outstand- 


to  be  given.  Last  might,  as  in  his  previous 
concert,  there  was  a perceptible  drag  for 
the  sake  of  the  tone,  w'hich  is  the  one 
point-upon  which  he  might  be  criticized. 

When,  after  singing  the  magnificent  “Go 
Down  Death”  and  a number  of  other  spirit- 
uals, be  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  rattled 
oft  “Ezekiel  Saw  De  Wheel,”  one  caught 
the' full  flavor  of  the  spiritual  in  Its  nat 
ural  anti  unspoiled  state.  Mr.  Kennedy 
himself  gives  the  street  cries  which  he  ha 
included  In  his  book  inimitably.  One  must 
have  heard  them  in  the  narrow  winding 
streets  of  New  Orleans  to  realize  how  gen 
erally  musical  they  are. 

Richard  Barrett,  pianist,  was  the  assist 
ing  artist  at  last  evening's  recital,  which 


manifestations  of  Russian  music,  j 
to-day.  in  a state  as  chaotic  and  • 
changeful  as  that  of  the  nation.”  , 
Miaskowsky  is  regarded  by  Russian 
writers  as  the  foremost  symphonist 
of  the  northern  land.  "We  have  en- 
joyed numerous  opportunities  to  study 
the  art  of  the  former,  but  the  latter 
is  just  swimming  into  our  ken.  Mr 
Stokowski  did  us  a good  turn  when 
he  performed  the  fifth  symphony  of 
this  musician  on  Tuesday  last. 

Critical  Opinion  Differs. 

Naturally,  and  Indeed  inevitably, 
critical  opinion  showed- different  angles 
of  vision.  This  Is  one  of  the  things 
which  excites  the  derision  of  the  lay- 
men, most  of  w'hom  cannot  form  opin- 


ing  arLisL  at  . men,  muist  ui  wiium  tvs*.* 

was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Defens^  of  the  musicians,  whose  owm 

-IT, J Association  for  the  conclnaions  differ  more  widely  and  far 


Fund  of  the  National  Association  foi 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 


It  is  a comfort  to  find  Mme.  Jeritza 
again  in  the  cast  of  “Die  WalkUre. 
Her  Sieglinde  has  not  appeared  at 
the  Metropolitan  since  the  season  ot 
1922- '93.  'We  wonder  why,  for  she  is 
by  all  odds  the  finest  Sieglmde  that 
we  have  heard  here  since  the  war.  _ 

She  has  a rare  gift  for  sustaining 
the  rhythm  of  a part.  With  her  there 
are  no  moments  when  the  line  sags, 
when  the  pulse  dies.  When  she  is 
away  from  the  center  of  the  drama,  as 
when  she  sits  at  the  table  in  the  first 
act,  intent  upon  Sigmund’s  narrative, 
how  eloquent  her  inaction  is!  She  is 
a remarkable  listener,  and  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  modulations  in  ex- 
I pression,  pose,  gesture,  she  keeps  Sieg- 
linde  continuously,  engrossingly  alive. 
How  much  she  manages  to  say,  for  ex- 
ample, by  means  of  that  swift  intent- 
ness with  which  she  listens  for  Sieg- 
mund’s  answer  to  Hundings  wird 
sein  Name  nun  mir  genannt. 

I A memorable  Sieglinde,  this— yera- 
cious  and  eloquent,  and  sensitively 
alive.  , ....  , 

The  rest  of  the  cast  was  traditional, 
and  must  pass  at  present  without 
comment. 

The  crltfeil  comments  on  the  sym-  | 
phony  pointed  out  these  characters- j 
tics,  .some  laying  emphasis  on  one  and 
some  on  the  otfier.  So  of  course  the 
critics  were,  as  usual,  all  wrong  be- 
cause they  did  not  all  .say  the  sain/- 
•thing  Meanw'hlle  experience  dis- 
cerns in  a composition  thus  varioury 
considered  something  probably  worth 

^Whether  the  huge  nation  of 
ern  Europe  has  its  musical  future  still 
before  it  or  has  In  the  works  of  living 
masters  already  fulfilled  Its  mus  cal 
destiny  Is  something  no  nwn  can  tell. 
But  perhaps  It  Is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  so  many  of  the  men  from 
whose  Imaginations  were  born  m ghly 
tone  pictures  of  Russia  are  fugitives 
scattering  their  souls  In  the  dusty 
avenues  of  foreign  capitals. 

Meanwhils  -s-ome  of  us  fear  that 
Russian  music  and  theatrical  art  are 
descending  instead  of  rising  to 


conclusions  differ  more  widely  and  far 
more  violently  than  those  of  the 
critics.  Differences  of  opinion  about 
art  works,  even  acknowledged  master- 
pieces, have  alw'pys  existed.  When  a 
w-ork  of  art  can  be  finally  tabulated, 
labelled  and  put  away  on  its  particular 
shelf,  you  may  fear  that  it  has  gone 
to  join  the  Pharaohs.  When  a new 
musical  work  is  produced  and  re- 
ported the  next  day  in  precisely  the 
same  terms  by  all  the  commentators 
you  may  bo'  sure  it  has  but  one  side, 
and  that  probably  a thin  one. 

The  differences  of  opinion  about 
Mlaskowsky’s  symphony  were  by  no 
means  radical.  They  w'ere  concerned 
more  with  the  nationalism  of  the  com- 
po.sltlon  than  with  Its  Intrinsic  value. 
It  becomes  important  at  this  moment 
to  consider  briefly  what  manifesta- 
tions of  Russianism  can  be  made  in 
music,  and  this  must  be  accomplished  I 
without  too  deep  an  excursion  Into  the 
territory  of  nationalism  In  the  art  mu- 
sic of  the  world.  A composer  may  em- 
ploy Russian  folk  music  liberally  and 
yet  fall  to  be  Russian  In  spirit.  He 
may  avoid  any  approach  to  the  music 
of  the  people  and  yet  be  Intensely  na- 
tional. ' 

All  the  modern  Russians  have 
drawn  Inspiration  from  the  soil,  some 
more  than  others,  but  all  to  some  de- 
gree. Tschaikowsky  sings  In  the 
idiom  of  hts  people  when  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  as  in  the  last  movement  of  his 
fourth  symphony.  Miaskowsky  Is 
Russian  both  ways.  He  sings  much  In 
the  Idiom  of  the  people,  but  when  he 
chooses  he  makes  music  which  might 
have  brlglnated  In  Dresden,  and  which 
none  the  less  voices  the  familiar  emo- 
tions of  his  race.  The  climax  of  hi'"- 
flr.st  movement  Is  of  the  latter  type; 
the  scherzo  follows  the  path  cleared 
by  Tschaikowsky. 

greater  iieigiiLo.  xne  i scent  com-  j 

position.?  show  a lamentable  falling  j 
off  In  force,  directness  and  character.  I 
The  general  opinion  of  the  Muscovite  | 


Mme.  Branzell,  OpeYa 
Contralto,  Gives  Recital 

Mme.  Karin  Branzell,  a leading  con- 
tralto ot  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  made  her  first  New  York  ap- 
pearance in  recital  last  evening  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  Mme.  Branzell,  whe 
was  born  in  Sweden  and  came  to  th< 
Metropolitan  two  seasons  ago  from  the 
Berlin  Opera  to  sing  Wagnerian  roles 
will  make  her  reentry  at  that  hous^ 
next  Saturday  afternoon  In  “Tristeil, 
und  Isolde.”  Her  recital  was  attendee 
by  an  audience  of  good  size,  in  whlcf 
! figured  many  of  her  compatriots,  and 
' rare  flowers  and  copious  applause  at- 
tended her  vocal  efforts.  Her  fin( 
stage  presence,  familiar  of  aspect  tc 
operagoers,  lent  Itself  with  engaging 
effect  to  the  more  bare  and  conven 
tional  setting  of  the  recital  platform. 
Her  admirable  attributes  of  operatic 
voice  and  musical  Intelligence  adjusted 
themselves  with  ease  and  much 
.artistic  taste  to  the  narrow'er  confines 
of  song  Interpretation.  Her  program 
d,d  not  call  for  widest  variety  of 
styles,  but,  all  In  all,  she  managed  to 
bridge  the  chasm  between  opera  and 
song  delivery  with  praiseworthy  sue 
cess. 

She  began  with  the  lamenting  aria 
of  Penelope  from  Max  Bruch’s 
.“Ulj-sses”  and  continued  with  three 
Peder  by  Brahms  and  four  by  Schu- 
bert. Then  came  a group  of  Scandi- 
navlon  songs  followed  by  the  final 
group  of  chree  songs,  two,  “L’Aban- 
donnee”  and  “La  Sieste,”  arranged  by 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  "Song  of  the 
Open”  by  Frank  La  Forge.  Her  acr 
companlst  was  Arpad  Sandor.  Mme. 
Branzell’s  splendid  voice  of  mezzo 
. quality  w-as  well  displayed  in  the  , 
Bruch  air,  where  a fine  dignified  style 
prevailed,  hut  one  hardly  tinged  w 1th 
any  great  emotional  expression.  The 
lieder  were  on  the  whole  commend-  ^ 
.ably  sung.  There  was  some  lack  of  | 
exquisite  nuance  and  unbroken  lyric 
l.nes,  but  the  songs  In  turn  were  , 
colorful  and  the  voice  always  beau^ti-  i 
ful.  Such  songs  as  Brahms's  “Ein 
ATanderer”  and  “Verzagen”  grave  a 
strong  note  of  monotone  to  the 
singer’s  list  as  did  Schubert  s Tod 
und  das  Maldchen”  and  “Gretchen  am 
Spinnrade.”  But  these  songs,  as 
others,  were  well  sung  and  showed  the 
singer  as  having  ardor  and  tempera- 
ment at  her  command.  She  was,  of 
course,  admirably  at  home  In  the 
Scandinavian  songs,  and  by  her  sing- 
ing of  them  gave  much  pleasure. 
They  were  "Drivsno,”  “Snow  Drifts.” 
bv  Nordqulst;  "Den  Enda  Stunden, 
■•The  Only  Hour,”  and  “Tragoedle,” 
“Tragedv,”  by  Rangstrom  and  "Johan- 
nisnacht”  by  Grieg.  Mme.  Branzell 
shared  the  applause  with  Mr.  Sandor. 


Belgian  Organist  Return*.  j 

Charles  M.  Courboln,  Belgian  organ-  j 
ist.  formerly  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  ] 
returns  to  New  York  next  'Wednesday 
to  give  his  first  recital  here  this  season 
in  the  Wanamaker  Auditorium.  Time. 
2:30.  The  noted  organist  spent  the 
opening  months  of  the  season  touring 
Belgian  and  the  British  Isles,  appear- 
ing ^vith  great  success  In  Antwerp. 
Brussels,  London,  Manchester.  Glas- 
gow. Dublin  and  other  British  cities. 

performances  In  the  theater  j 

tral  Park  Is  that  they  are  i| 

guished  chiefly  by  a resolute  and  bon  .-  T 
erous  defiance  of  musical  and  d.a- 
matlo  proprieties.  | 


Mme.  Eva  Gauthier,  whose  annual 
BOng  recitals  can  always  be  attended 
with  the  assurance  that  you  will  not 
hear  what  you  have  heard  frequentl.v 


Native  tBiem  wu.-  — 

at  yesterday  morning's  Bilt- 
more  Musicale.  Richard  Crooks, 
tenor,  and  Queena  Mario,  so- 
prano. received  the  major  share 
of  applause,  while  Magdaiemo 
Braid,  "the  little  Krench  girl.’ 
who  plays  so  brilliantly  on  the 
piano,  was  the  other  member  of 
the  trio  of  entertainers. 

C>  ^ 

Ime.  Eva  Gautier 


fca lured 


cert  a foremost  rana  aiiiung  enu  many  ’ 
notable  oi'chestral  performances  which 
have  been  given  thus  far  In  New  York. 

The  concert  left  no  doubt  of  the  re- 
markable development  the  orchestra 
has  undergone  under  Mr.  Koussevlt.sky. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  tone  was  matched 
by  its  lustre  and  flnenes.s  of  taxtiiro. 
There  are  other  orchestras  which 
achieve  a certain  hard  precision  or  a 
brass  band  quality  of  effectiveness. 
One  of  them  has  very  recently  ap- 
peared Jiere.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  sounds  today  an  a aggrega- 
tion of  artists,  most  of  them  virtuosos, 
all  of  them  men  capable  of  instant  and 
adequate  response  to  the  wishes  of  a 
magnetic  leader. 

It  Is  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the 
concert  that  while  it  opened  with  the 
electrical  ln;erpretatlon  Mr.  Kous- 
eevltsky  gives  of  the  "Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini” overture  and  yet  offered  as  its 
high-water  mark  the  exquisitely  fin- 
ished performance  of  Mendellsohn’s 
•'Italian"  symphony.  We  have  never 

...  . , i„  listened  to  this  symphony  and  thought 

before,  pave  this  season  b recitsl  ost  much  of  It.  and  the  reason  lay  in 

night  at  Aeolian  Hall,  and  ^ .-i  Rs  treatment.  The  orchestral  sonority 

her  well  known  and  laudable  vole  ol  •was  another  sonority  than  that  which 
a prieslcis  of  the  unfainiliur  with  a jjj,  Koussevitsky  w'ould  have  sum- 
proprain  unusually  inclined  to  f'^vlyl  moned  from  the  players  for  Strauss  or 
numbers.  The  sixteenth. seventeenth  and  •Stravinsky.  "The  song  of  the  slow 
eighteenth  centuries  occupied  the  first  . 

three  groups;  then,  for  the  last  two,  ; 1 movement  was  not  disguised  m its 
Mnic.  Gauthier  leaped  into  the  present  | sentimentality,  but  it  was  sung  witn 
or  near-present  for'  songs  by  Ravel  • an  adorable  simplicity  and  a fiawles^ 
.md  other  French  composers.  It  was  i luminous  quality  of  tone  that  'wouia 
less  formidable  than  that  of  her  last  have  glorified  a composer  ol  more 


recital  here,  twenty-three  scheduled 
numbers  instead  of  thirty-three,  but 
quite  enough  for  a single  evening. 

Were  last  night’s  program  to  be  ade- 
quately described,  much  space  and  time 
would  be  needed.  A Monteverde  air, 
"Addio  Roma,’’  and  one  from  Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti’s  “Mitridate  Eupatore," 
both  marked  “manuscript,’’  preceded 
“.Sono  in  amore’’  from  Mozart’s  "La 
h'inta  Semplicc,’’  this  last  marked  as  a 


modest  merits  than  Mendellsohn.  Once 
again  there  was  the  realization  of  how 
much  the  quality  of  a performance  af- 
fects the  impression  of  music.  We 
would  not  care  greatly  for  the  Ifa-han 
symphony  less  sympathetically  handled 
than  it  was  yesterday  afternoon,  but 
wc  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  this 
worli  again,  played  under  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitsky, and  are  grateful  to 
revealing  as  he  did  its  charm  ami 
beauty.  To  accomplish  this  in  a mod- 


first  performance  in  Amenra.  After  a beauty.  audience 

Cluck  aria  and  another  by  Scarlatt,.  ern  day  and  for  f. 
the  singer  crossed  the  Channel  for  a 1 may  mean  more  than  a _s^ecta^^ 
ion  with  the  Elizabethans — love 


songs  by  Morley,  Dowland,  Rober-. 
Jones  and  the  post-F,lizabetlian  PurcoL 
in  arrangements  hy  Frederick  Keel.  An 
Viria  from  Bernardo  Pasquini’s  cantata 
"Erminia  in  riva  del  Giordano’’  pre- 
ceded arias  from  two  of  Bach’s  secjlar 
cantatas,  the  wedding  cantata.  “Holder 


1 triumph  with  a novelty  by  Bartok  or 

MiascovsUy.  „ , 

Ernest  Bloch’s  Concerto  Grosso  for 
string  orchestra  with  p’.ano  obligato 
was  heard  here  for  the  first  tirne.  It 
is  in  four  movements— a sharply 
rhythmed  Prelude,  a Dirge,  a Pas- 
torale And  a Fugue. , The  writing  dis- 
plays in  a new  guise  the  masterly 
r . 


Tag.  erwunschfe  Zeit  ““d  tlic  birthday  composer  and  calls 

cantata  for  Christian  zu  bachsen  VVcis-  , to  a fact  which  may  not  be 

senfels.  The  aria  from  this  last  was  | generally  realized : that  Ernest  Bloch, 
an  engaging,  rather  light  huiumg  song  , modern  quality  and  the 

with  horn  accompaniment.  | ] dramatic  and  restless  spirit  of  much 

While  Mme.  Gauthiers  voice  would,  music,  is  a profound  student  of 


seem  more  suited,  on  the  whole,  to  , 
modern' rather  than  early  uumbers,  she 
handled  these  three  groups  effectively. 
The  five  Raiel  songs,  including  a "Ve-  ; 
calise  Etude”  in  Habanera  rhythm, 
suited  her  thoroughly,  two  of , these 
were  encored,  and  a Ravel  setting  of 
an  Italian  song  added.  Throughout,' 
her  performance,  in  which  an  attrac- 
tively bizarre  costume  of  black  and 
f' green  was  an  asset,  was  t'nat  of  an  in- 
terpretativc  artist  of  marked  iiidivid- 
!;  uality  and  personality. 

I Celius  Dougherty  was  the  acconi-  : 
i;  panying  pianist,  the  other  instrumen- 
l-talists  were  Ivor  Karman,  violin;  Pierre 
]i  Mathieu,  oboe  d'amore,  and  Lucino 
>i  Nava  and  A.  Schneidermann,  horns. 

The  Elkins  Negro  Ensemble,  a mixed 
chorus  directed  by  William  C.  Elkins, 
and  with  Sonoma  C.  Talley,  pianist, 
furnished  last  night’s  Town  Hall  pro- 
gram. The  ensemble,  which  represents 
"a  movement  for  the  exploitation  and  , 
perpetuation  of  Negro  music,  did  . 
earnest  and  very  commendable  work  in  j 
a program  beginnir.^,  with_  the  Doxol 


.".howing  much  choral  ability  ^in^  its  , 
unity  and  its  response  to  Mr.  Elkins  s 
\igorous  direction.  Miss  Talley  diu 
excellent  work  in  Coleridge-Taylor  s 
“Bamboula’’  and  Liszt’s  major  Polo- 
naise. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


classic  masters  and  has  learned  his 
job  as  a composer  from  first-hand 
study  of  their  scores.  There  is  no 
hesitation  and  no  experimentation  in 
this  clear',  strong  piece  of  writing.  A 
few  modernisms  of  harmony  are  only 
such  as  to  give  bite  and  pungency  to 
the  sound;  they  do  not  disturb  or  con- 
tuse its  style. 

At  a first  hearing  we  prefer  the 
Dii'ge  and  Pastorale  to  the  other  move- 
ments. The  Dirge  is  simple  but  elo- 
quent. Emotion  is  conveyed  by  very 
economical  means.  The  Pastorale  is 
unconventional  in  its  form,  in  spite  of 
dhnee  rhythms  and  figures  which  may, 
as  the  composer  has  hinted,  have  been 
derived  from  Swiss  dances  that  Bloch 
heard  in  his  childhood.  It  has  an  un- 
dertone. of  melancholy.  There  is 
virility,  sanity.,  a healthy  grip  in  the 
Fugue,  but  this  movement,  and  also 
the  opening,  are  for  us  the  conscious 
observance  of  a style.  It  is  well  done, 
very  v/ell  done,  and  is  interesting 
music.  But  those  pages  do  not  go  as 
deep  as  the  others,  and  we  prefer  to 
any  of  the  Concerto  heard  yesterday 
the  Bloch  of  the  Jewish  music.  The 


he  Itotioii  Orche.Mra  Pliys  KriieHi  Blorli 

L'nplcHBunl  na  tho  proesn  may  bi  , It  Is 
inpemtlve  that  n nioi'al  bo  drawn  from  tho 
afternoon  of  mualc  Mr.  Kergo  ICoup.  ivvltsk  y 
and  his  men  proaenlod  at  ramegle  Hall 
Saturday.  In  fiu-t,  it  la  quite  within  the 
realm  of  poaslbllUy  to  auspeot  .Mr.  Koua- 
sovltaky  of  arranging  hla  program  to  point 
that  moral;  for  he  played  the  MendolHBohii 
"Italian’’  Symphony  in  A major  Imme- 
diately before  revealing  for  the  first  time 
In  this  city  Erneal  Bloch’s  Concerto  Croaso 
for  String  Orche.alra  with  piano  obbligato. 
sThe  Gershwins  and  the  Coplands  and  tho 
Taylors  should  have  been  present  to  draw 
this  moral — that  the  soul  of  a composer 
divided  against  itself  must  languish  and 
ade  into  musical  futility.  In  the  Men- 
elssohn  w'ork  Is  the  echo  of  dissipated 
enlus,  of  a Jew  who  refused  to  accept 
limself  and  Itis  instincts  and  fled  to  the 
Ivided  culture  of  Teutonic  romanticism; 
he  Bloch  work  la  once  again  evidence  of  a 
trong  soul  who  has  realized  himself  In  the 
[roots  of  his  own  race,  who  has  found  In 
ihis  own  and  his  inherited  experience  the 
Instinctive  goal  of  his  art. 

If  under  the  tender  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Koussevitsky  the  "Italian’’  symphony 
could  not  flourish  it  never  will,  for  the 
Boston  orchestra  gave  the  work  such 
brilliant  presentation  and  so  glorious  an 
ensemble  in  the  strings  that  one  could 
almost  forget  the  dead  vacuity  under- 
neath. Still  the  allegro  remained  sound 
and  fury  and  even  the  pure,  simple  tone 
that  was  so  suayely  injected  into  the 
andante  could  not  save  the  theme  from 
Its  Inner  sentimentality.  This  theme 
alone  seemed  to  proclaim  Mendelssohn  8 
defeat,  for  it  is  the  search  of  an  exile 
amid  the  warmth  of  Italian  beauty  and 
ills  discovery  of  an  ordinary  refrain  re- 
aolent  of  Yiddish  folk-jargon,  neither 
Latin  nor  German,  nor  nobly  Flebrew. 

The  Bloch  Concerto  Grosso  proved  to 
be  interesting  evidence  of  this  composer  s 
development.  Bloch  is  perhaps  the  most 
personal  of  musicians  and  admittedly 
writing  from  that  composition  of  instincts 
and  experience  that  goes  to  make  up  his 
racial  inheritance.  And  the  Concerto 
Grosso  is  an  eighteenth  century  form,  ex- 
tremely cerebral  and  usually  abstract. 
tVhat  would  tl^is  Intense,  personal  mu- 
sician do  with  such  a form? 

Of  course,  the  concerto  is  modernized, 
but  the  process  is  not  an  Intellectually  pro- 
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\\  I-  Imvi-  u.'li'ii  wnnilcrf.l  v i , 

, Iio* *er  in  ,i'urch  of  i!'’hHckn  • • d 
' dill  not  " rn  inorc  frequcn'.H.  to  Ih. 
i mod'’ ‘ for  u jgge  1 1 i oti  iind  ini. 

! xpiratiun.  ViiugliHM  Willi  jui  huH  liin 
tav  llql-at  ill  England.  Ri-.|iighi  in  I’aly, 

! LorfTli  r in  Amorn  ii.  arc  ai.wmii  tne 
ronlrniporary  inindcian  .he  ha". 

‘ mude  l.cautiful  and  iiigrniou.  u ’•  of 
i iiiodiil  I'lTccl  ; but  that  ine.xhau  ‘ ibl- 
treaiury  of  beauty,  the  plain  chan'  '-i 
j the  media’val  Church,  li;;..  bivii  ;;lin  't 
; untouched  by  composer-,  in  gi-n' ral. 

We  certainly  should  not  ha-  e ui 
j peeled  that  a young  compo  cr  born  it 
Wiihoo,  Neb.,  would  grallf,  mii  w'  h 
by  turning  out  n modern  y.  hun.r 
score  which  i.-  full  of  the  Irifluence  of 
■ the  old  modes;  but  Anierica  is  a ni' r- 
velous  land,  and  even  this  aurpriviirg 
achievement  ha.>.  not  been  beyond  her 
powcr.s. 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  .Mecca  Tomple 
we  beard  Mr.  Goo-ssenr  conduct  v'h 
the  .Symphony  Orchestra  a performance 
(the  flr.st  in  New  York:  of  Howard 

Hanson’s  symphonic  poem  with  viola 
obbligato  which  he  entitle.-  “Lux 
/Etcriia,"  and  we  realized  that  an 
American  had  done  something  which  wc 
had  scarcely  looked  for  from  a na'iive 
imi.sic-maker. 

But  honesty  rompclit  us  to  -iiy  that 
Mr.  Hanson  did  not  derive  all  of  hir. 

: inspiration  from  Wahoo.  He  war 
awarded  in  ltt?I  the  first  fellowthip 
in  eompp.“ition  offered  by  the  American 
Acadcinv  in  Rome,  and  he  spent  two 
vears  in  the  m-ighboi'hood  of  St. 

I Peter’s,  hearing  and  studying  the 
; music  of  the  (iregoriaii  chant,  steeping 
' hi.s  imagination  in  the  niy.-,lieul  beauty 
' and  otheiworldlincss  of  thi'  lilurgic:  of 
the  mediieval  Church.  On  Chri.-'Snia.s 
Day.  19'j:i.  he  completed  at  Rome  hi.s 
; '"Lux  /Ktorna,’’  conducted  it  there  in 
,|  the  following  year,  and  brought  the 
i|  score  back  with  him  to  America.  The 
piece  is  now  going  the  roundc  yf.  the 
orclic.stras.  it  has  been  played,  or  is 
Ischedu'ed  for  performance,  in  Riehos- 
ter.  I, os  Angeic.s."  Holl.vwooil.  Cleveland, 
Chicago:  and  in  Europe  it  ha.s  been  ; 
performed  by  the  London  Syniuhoiiy 
Orchestra  under  Albert  (’oale.-<  at  the 
! Leed.s  Fe.stival  last  uutumni  and  by 
the  Concortgebou w Orchestra  Am-  | 
' sterdc.ni.  under  I’icrrc  Monlcu  ;. 


Mr.  Hanson  has  himself  giv.--n  u.s  a ; 
glimpse  of  the  genesis  of  his  mu-'-ic.  “In  , 
this  dav,"'  he  writes,  “when  Ihe  '.\mer- 
icani'zation  of  music’  whatever  that  is 
- is  being  so  much  discu-  >ed,  my 
friends,  knowing  iny  own  iiiteiv=e  ami  ' 
practical  interest  ih  the  development 
oi  creative  art  in  Ameriea,  may  be  dis-  ' 
appointed  not  to  liml  in  Ihis  compo- 
sition any  evidence  of  ‘Americaniza-  > 
lion.’  As  a matter  of  fael  they  niu.-t 
not  look  for  it.  ‘Lux  .^^torlla’  has 
nothing  to  do  with  nationalitico.  It  is 

the  music  of  a cetain  typer  of  man- 
who.  brought  up  on  the  mystical  and 
wistful  folksongs  of  the  North  and 
upon  the  chorales  of  the  Swedish  Lu- 
theran Church,  was  subjected  to  the— y 
to  him— deeply  stirring  influence  of 
Rome  and  the  a.“cetic  music  of 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  performance  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
’.  phony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitsky 

• conductor,  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
! negle  Kail,  justify  superlatives.  There 
were  superlative  performances  and 
, superlative  interpretatives  by  the  most 
; incalculable  personality  among  the 
great  conductors  who  appear  in  this 
city.  Yesterday  afternoon,  as  with  the 
Strauss  "Alpine’’  symphony  on  Thurs- 
day night,  Mr.  Koussevitsky  placed  his 
splendid  band  and  his  extraordinary 
.gifts  wholly  at  the  services  of  com- 
_ posers.  He  differentiated  with  self- 
effacement  and  a fine  objectivity  be- 
tween each  one  of  them— Berlioz,  Men- 
delssohn, Bloch,  Havel.  • At  the  same 
time  he  infused  everything  he  did  with 
an  imagination  and  a virtuosos  control 
of  his  instrument ; that  gave  the,  con- 


voked one.  It  is  simply  the  disregard  of 
restrictions  by  one  whose  musical  \ Uality  | 
cannot  tolerate  convontion.s.  The  prelude  j 
contain.s  a shaj-ply  rhythmed  theme  in  rich,  | 
virile  chords  that  seem  to  proclaim  some  j 
stern  pronouncement  of  a prophet.  The  j 
second  movement  takes  the  form  of  a i 
dirge  and  is  patently  the  high  point  of  the  | 
entire  work.  A simple  grave  theme  is 
blended  Into  a series  of  descending  chro- 
matic passages  for  the  strings.  This  theme 
It  Is  which  contrasts  in  its  intense  feel- 
ing and  dolorous  sincerity  with  the  too  

tender,  superficially  gesturing  theme  of  the  | church.  ’The  result  must  be  a work 
The  anti-poly-  1 such  as  ‘Lux  Acterna,’  which  represents 
in  the,  dirge  j a struggle,  for,  rather  than  a finding 
1 • , .w-  1 of,  peace  and  calm  philosophy  in  a tur- 

. but  to  tne  , terrifying  age.  . . . 

rational  the  tonal  shocks  will  seem  natural,  ^ Philosophically,  the  work  is  another 
unforced  and  certainly  Intrinsic  within  the 
subject  matter. 

The  program  notes  inform  us  that  the 
rustic  dances  which  make  up  the  third 
movement  were  inspired  by  the  compos- 
er’s memory  of  folk  dances  of  liis  boy- 
hood days  in  ,«!w'itzerland.  The  dance 
rhythms  however,  seem  alien  to  the  rest 
of  the  work  and  rather  ungainly  as 
dances.  It  w-as  not  difficult  to  Imagine 
Swiss  peasants  backsliding  on  the  Alps  in 
their  terpslchorean  efforts. 

The  final  movement  is  a brilliant  fugue 

which  gave  Mr.  Koussevitsky’s  band  an  Han.<q)n’s  “Lux  Aeterna’’:  its  emotional 
“ ...  . c--.  Mibstancc  is  ininiemonal,  but  its  P’- 

opportunlty  to  display  such  perfect  ana 

the  Metropolitan's  annual  benefit  lasti  I brilliant  playing  as  was  surpassed  not 
evening  for  the  Italian  Hospital  of  this  : even  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
city.  There  was  a large  audience  at  ! -alien  they  pjayed  the  dazzling  Balakirew 
special  prices,  with  resulting  high  "isiamey”  dances  early  in  this  season. 


him  apart  from  any  other  composer 
of  this  day. 

I The  second  part  of  Ravel’s  orchestral 
suite  from  his  ballet,  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe,”  revealed  another  aspect  of 
Mr.  Koussevitsky  and  his  perfected 
orchestra.  How  beautiful  the  music  is ! 
How  artificial!  The  whole  thing  is 
made  of  nothing,  and  is  a ravishing 
experience  tor  the  ear.  At  least  it  was 
a “vehicle”  for  the  orchestra,  and  in 
this  respect  a worthy  conclusion  of  the 
occasion.  ' 

In  a box,  as  a very  attentive  listen-| 
,er,  sat  Arturo  Toscanini.  ' 

‘Fedora’  Sung  for  Italian  Hospital] 
Mme.  Jeritza,  Messrs.  Martinelli  and 
Scotti  in  Giordano's  "Fedora'’  sand 


struggle  between  light  and  darknes' 
and  the  groping  spirit  of  man  toward 
the  realization  of  light." 

(.  * 

I It  is  indeed  an  old  subject  that  ha.-i 
j moved  Mr.  Hanson  to  musical  speech 
a.s  old  as  tho-  spirit  of  man,  and  as 
interminable.  But  no  two  coniposer- 
ever  tell  the  story  in  the  .ame  way; 
and  so  we  can  listen  to  it  cndle.'-sly. 
turning  from  the  C minor  of  Beethoven 
to  the  ('  minor  of  Brahms,  and  then 
to  the  “Prometheus’’  of  Scriabin,  with- 
out realizing  that  wc  are  hearing  the 
identical  story  from  different  .lu'bjocl- 
ive  angles.  . And  'O  it  is  with  Mr. 


-freshly 


profit  to  the  charity 
Debussy's  “ 


Idling  makes  it  seem  new 
felt,  freshly  conveyed. 

lie  has  blended  very  skilfully  and 
successfully  the  two  influence  that 
have  .shaped  this  music — the  influence 
of  the  oUl  Scandinavian  folk  music. 


Pelleas  et  Mel^fnde'’  to  [ Then,  just  for  the  devilment  of ’it.  tho  [ 

the  sold-out  Saturday  afternoon  sub-  conductor  closed  the  program  ' SoMher  provides  the  nm.st  tractabl' 

scription  engaged  Miss  Bori,  Messrs,  ecstasy  of  Dionysian  frenzy  contained  - . . - ^ ... 

in  <»•  ■”">  “'f  " 

mans  led  the  French  opera  and  Mr.  ■ Here  as  the  Boston  men  soared  to  a Dili 
Papi  the  Italian.  jjant  virtuosity  of  a type  rarely  heard 

I anywhere  in  the  world.  Mr.  Arturo  Tosca- 
I ninl.  w'ho  wa.s  listening  absorbedly  In  a 
box,  leaned  forward,  stirred  and  excited; 
and  when  it  was  over  found  it  difficult 
ithusiastic  applause. 


kind  "of  mulerial  for  a compuscr 
handle:  opecinlly  ii  it  difficult  to  u^c 
the  old  church  modes  wiihoui  mono; 
ony,  without  stiffening  the  tonal  fab- 
ric. Mr.  Han.son  ha.s  triumphed  ovrr 
these  handicaps.  His  music  falls  upon 
the  ear  with  an  effect  of  .spontaneity, 
of  inevitableness.  The  luu.slc  has  pni- 
ccedej  from  the  idiom;  the  idiom  ha.i 


tlH) 

not  boon  pastoil  to  the  outside  of  the 
n.usie,  like  the  labels  of  the  Orami 
Hotels  of  Kurope  on  the  portmanteau 
of  the  liomeeominR  uandcror  from 
IVappiiiK  Falls.  N- 

For  Mr.  Hanson  has  not  merely  hcartF 
the  plain  ehant  of  the  Koman  liturpy  b 
,'viul  the  Hiiiheran  chorals  that  are  sup? 
in  Sv-mlish  churches:  he  ha.s  lived  witn 
this  music,  steeped  himself  in  its  ctiar- 
aeterislic  intervals,  its  peculiar  and 
hauntinp;  moods.  And  when,  at  the  cli- 
max of  his  piece,  where  the  chantintc  j 
of  the  hrass'is  blended  with  the  peal-  | 
in-r  of  triumnhnl  bells,  it  is  easy  to  ■ 
believe  that  we  are  one  with  tlie  eon-  j 
cicgation  of  some  little  Swedish^ 
church  on  Christmas  morning,  when  - 
they  open  wide  the  doors  as  the  stui  , 
comes  up  over  the  white  hills  and  ilood.s  | 
the  altar  and  the  faces  of  the  kneeling 
worshipers,  and  Futher’s  great  choraF 
(this  very  one  that  we  hear  in  Mr.! 
Hanson’s'  score)  bur.sts  from  Uii',i 
throats  of  thoso  devout  believers  who  i 
arc  sure  that  holiness  and  wonder  have 
been  born  again  in  the  beauty  of  the 
winter  dawn.  ; 


Eugene  Goossens.  as  guest  conductor  d 
of  the  Nfi\v  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mec- 
ca Temple  performances  of  Mozart’s 
G minor  symphony ; a new  symphonic 
poem  by  Howard  Hanson.  “Lux  Aeter- 
na,”  and  Stravinsky’s  “Sacre  du  prin- 
temps.’’ 

"Lux  Aeterna,”  although  it  is  a sym- 
phonic poem,  has  no  written  program 
to  explain  its  meaning.  Mr.  Hanson 
feels  that  program  notes  for  a sym- 
phonic work,  written  usually  after 
rather  than  before  its  completion,  are 
"futile  and  slightly  dishonest.  Each 
listener  looking  back  on  his  own  sub- 
jective life,  at  his  own  spiritual  and 
emotional  conflicts  within  himself, 
must  form  his  own  program  and  must  ' 
read  into  the  music  those  experiences 
which  are,  I am  sure,  common  to  all  i 
of  us. 

“Mr.  Hanson  disclaims  any  inten- 
tion of  ‘Americanism’  in  this  work. 
‘Luz  Aeterna’  has  nothing  to  do  with 
nationalities.  It  is  the  music  of  a cer- 
tain type  of  man,  vt'ho,  brought  up  on 
the  mystical  and  wistful  folk-songs  of 
the  North  and  upon  the  chorales  of 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  was 
subjected  to  the— to  him— deeply  stir-, 
ring  influence  of  Rome  and  the 
ascetic  music  of  its  church.  The  re- 
•sult  must  be  a work  such  as  the  ‘Luz 
Aeterna,’  which  represents  a strug- 
gle for  rather  than  a finding  of  peace  ' 
and  calm  philosophy  in  a turbulent 
and  terrifying  age.’’ 

This  is  the  third  orchestral  w’ork ' 
that  Mr.  Hanson,  now  director  of  the  I 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  j 
has  produced  since  his  return  from  | 
study  at  the  American  Academy  in  ! 
Rome.  The  other  two  are  the  '"Nordic”  | 
Symphony  and  "North  and  East.”  i 
“Lix  Aeterna”  is  composed  with  un- ' 
mistable  sincerity,  though  not  with 
originality  of  musical  speech.  There 
are  motives  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind 
and  there  is  orchestration  to  corre- 
spond. In  the  development  there  is 
entrast  between  this  materia),  in  sev- 
eral instances  suggestive  of  plain-song, 
and  other  ideas  of  sterner  profile.  A 
viola  solo  is  an  interesting  feature  ofi 
the  score.  The  climax— perhaps  to  be' 
a.ssociated  with  the  vision  of  “eternal 
light’’— is  orchestrally  effective,  and 
the  close  is  unusual— the  sustained  tone 
begun  softly  by  the  strings,  swelling  j 
and  then  fading  into  silence.  ! 

At  a first  hearing,  however,  the  de- 
velopment is  not  enchained,  the  musi- 
cal thought  not  continuous.  There  is 
an  advance  of  style  over  the  earlier 
works.  While  the  composer  is  here 
and  there  extravagant  with  his  instru- 
ments and  sonorities,  he  is  one  the 
whole  more  continent  and  more  effec- 
tive than  in  earlier  and  obstreperous 
expressions.  He  has  yet  to  find  his 
style  and  stamp  it  with  unmistakable 
individuality.  This  symphonic  poem 
wa.s  well  received,  and  Mr.  Hanson 
bower,  with  Mr.  Goossens,  from  the 
platform. 

The  performance  of  Mozart’s  sym- 
phony showed  the  experience  of  rou- 
tine and  the  clear  but  ela-stic  beat  that 
are  among  Mr.  Goossens  assets  as  a 
conductor.  He  read  the  music  with 
no  attempt  to  distort  it  or  affect  a 
new  reading.  The  performance  was 
objective  in  its  nature,  and  technically 
t’aa'.  of  a conductor  who  thoroughly 
i.now.s  the  orchestra  and  how  to  make 
it  sound.  The  pace  of  the  Minuet 
wa.s  a trifle  heavy-footed  for  Mozart, 
although  2ur.  Goossens  has  precedent^ 
for  taking  the  movement  at  this  tempo. 
The  performance  of  "Sache  du  prln- 
temps”  was  repetition  of  the  success 
that  the  conductor  had  with  this  work 
at  ’ wo  previous  concerts — a brilliant 
and  compelling  interpretation. 

^7alt(  r f’-!^.<jeking,  a pianist  of  long 
and  excellent  repute  m New  York, 

Hi adi,  his  American  d4biit  yesterday, 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Hie  pro- 


gram was  of  refresnlhg  unconvention- 
ality.  Mr.  Geisekingi  did  not  rely  for 
an  opening  upon  a thunderous  tran- 
scription of  a Bach  organ  fugue,  choos- 
ing instead  the  First  Partita  of  that 
master.  He  c.schewed  the  traditional 
succession  of  Beethoven  and  Chopin, 
and  also  the  final  Liszt  Rhapsody.  He 
played  instead,  following  Bath's  Par- 
tita, three  conatas  by  Scarlatti;  Schu- 
mann’s “Kreisleriana,”  two  sonatas  of 
Busoni  (“Sonata  in  diem  nativatis 
Christi  MCMX’VII,”  "Sonatina  ad  usum 
infantis”)  and  the  first  book  of  twelve 
Debussy  Preludes.  ' The  concert  was 
thus  unusual  in  material  and  in  its 
treatment. 

Interpreting  Schumann  of  the  “Kreis- 
lefiana,”  Mr.  Gieseking  showed  him- 
self an  interpreter  of  rare  poetic  and 
one  with  a fine  command  of  tone  color. . 
The  introspection,  the  poignancy,  the! 
humor,  the  whimsy  that  is  character- 
istic of  Schumann  and  of  no  other 
composer,  xvere  conveyed  with  the 
touch  and  the  technical  proficiency  of 
a true  artist.  It  was  courageous  ’ to 
face  a new  audience  with  this  music, 
for  Schumann,  in  his  "Kreisleriana,” 
Is  not  speaking  to  a concourse  of  peo- 
ple. He  is  revealing  for  the  few  his 
inmost  thoughts,  his  shyest  confes- 
sions. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gieseking 
gained  the  attention  and  the  confidence  > 
of  the  audience  by  his  intimate  play- 1 
ing  and  his  command  of  tone-tint,  and 
induced  the  desire  to  hear  him  again 
in  an  entire  program  that  does  not  con- 
flict v/ith  other  events,  and  that  en- 
ables him  to  display  different  aspects 
1 of  his  interpretive  powers. 


Walter  Gieseking,  a German  pianist 
whose  reputation  has  preceded  him, 
made  his  American  debut  In  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday.  So  impressive  was  lie 
that  his  playing  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  next  Sunday  ought  to  take 
on  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
event. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Gieseking  does  not 
make  a very  prepossessing  appear- 
ance On  the  concert  stage.  He  seems 
quite  affected.  He  acts  constantly,  so 
much  so  that  It  seemed  for  a moment 
he  would  turn  a cartwheel.  He 
seemed  so  different  from  a young 
pianist  of  thirty. 

iHowex'er,  while  that  comment  may 
be  Interesting,  It  Is  somewhat  beside 
the  point.  Mr.  Gieseking  plays  with 
fine  insight,  with  strength,  with  feel- 
ing. He  has  extraordinary  facility. 
He  shades  beautifully.  He  played 
Scrumann’s  "Kreisleriana”  witii 
splendid  courage  and  the  Twelve  Pre- 
ludes of  Debussy  with  a kaleidoscope 
of  colors  that  was  quite  arresting.  He 
deserves  high  rank.  P.  V. 


MENGELBERG’S  FAREWELL 
at  CARNEGIE  HALL 


The  Phllharmonlo  Orchestra  appears  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  Willem  Mengelberg  appearing 
for  the  last  time  this  season  as  coiiductoT. 
The  following  program  was  presented: 

"Unfinished  Symphony”  .Schiioert 

"A  Negro  Rhapsody" R*  Goldmark 

"Leonore,”  Overture  No.  3 Beethoven 

"Death  and  Transfiguration” Strauss 

On  the  occasion  of  his  farewell  con- 
cert of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  Mr.  Mengeloerg 
received  floral  offerings  and  the  stand- 
ing tribute  of  a soldout  house,  which 
included  Arturo  Toscannlnl,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Clarence  Mackay,  the 
Maecenas  who  is  responsible  for  the 
connection  of  the  orchestra  witn  both 
these  eminent  leaders. 

For  his  final  appearance,  the  Dutch 
conductor  chose  a program  calculated 
to  leave  the  impression  he  desired, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  his  selection 
emphasized  his  virtues  more  than  his 
defects.  No  one  will  deny  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg an  unusual  mastery  of  the 
complicated  mechanics  of  an  orches- 
tra- He  is  pretty  sure  of  what  he 
wants  and  has  nA  difficulty  getting 
it.  'What  he  wants  is  quite  often 
open  to  argument,  although  he  has 
changed  considerably  in  the  last  year 
or  two. 

When  he  first  appeared  among  us 
he  used  his  knowledge  and  executive 
mastery  of  the  orchestra  In  a sen- 
sational manner,  so  that  the  cloaks 
and  suits  contingent,  which  takes  Its 
musical  nourishment  Friday  nights 
and  Sunday  afternoons,  went  over  to 
him  in  a body  and  the  subscriptions 
for  the  Philharmonic  became  ab- 
normal. His  Tchalkowsky’s  “Pa- 
thetlque,”  that  ace-htgh  tear  squeez- 
er and  Inducer  of  sympathetic  hand- 
holding,  sent  shix'ers  down  the  gen- 
eral back.  His  virtuosity  even  put 
ox'er  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven, although  It  was  accomplished 
at  some  expense  to  Beethoven. 

But  of  late  Mr.  Mengelberg  has  un- 
dergone a change.  He  foregoes  sen- 
sationalism for  more  subjective  in- 


terpretations. He  doesn’tTiurl  thuir- 
derbolts  a.s  recklessly  as  .he  used  to, 
nor  does  he  draw  from  the  strings,  in 
relodic  passages,  their  last  ounco  of 
blood. 

But  In  the  general  reflnlng  process 
he  has  acquired  somethng  which  is  a 
virtue  when  sparingly  used  but  a 
pretty  large  defect  when  it  becomes  so 
completely  a part  of  one  as  it  has  with 
Mengelberg.  I mean  a deliberateness, 
a mental  calculation  of  the  relation  of 
the  parts  of  a composition  to  the 
whole,  of  the  possibilities  for  effect 
contained  in  each  individual  part,  even 
in  each  theme. 

Calm  judgment  Is  a necessary  qual- 
ity in  the  equipment  of  a fine  artist, 
but*  a knowledge  of  the  way  a piece 
of  music  is  put  together  is  only  the 
beginning  of  interpretation.  Mr. 
Mengelberg  knows  so  much  aboitl  it,' 
that  he  can  linger  on  the  way,  quite' 
forgetting  his  listener,  who  is  Impa- 
tient to  be  on  his  way  again. 

Another  pitfall  for  Mr.  Mengelberg 
Is  the  lure  of  the  obvious,  ff  yot 
know  the  composition  well  and  re^ 
member  that  there  will  be  a crescendti 
or  a sfz.  sign  a few  bars  ahead  yot 
are  inclined  to  warn  him  to  go  easj^ 
on  those  inddci  tions — that  the  cresj 
cendo  at  that  point  is  not  such  d 
serious  matter  and  that  the  sforzandc 
i.s  only  an  accent  and  ought  not  tc 
sound,  as  Beethoven  once  said,  like 
a death  blow. 

But  yesterday  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  In- 
terpretations of  the  Schubert  ‘‘F’nfin- 
ished,”  the  Goldmark  “Negro  Rhap- 
sody,” the  Beethoven  “Lenore  No.  3” 
and  the  “Death  and  Transfiguration" 
of  Strauss  were  unusually  continent 
and  therefore  more  successful.  The 
Schubert,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
difficult'  of  symphonies.  The  first 
movement,  especially,  is  a thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  conductors  because  Schu-' 
bert,  like  George  Gershwin,  Is  strong 
on  melody  and  weak  in  development.] 
It  is  beautifully  and  nobly  put  to-j 
gether,  but  the  parts  are  chijtfiks  of' 
melody,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be| 
done  with  continuous  melody  but' 
play  it. 

That  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  tried  last  year  to  mould  it 
into  a more  suitable  conductorial  ve- 
hicle by  bringing  out  inner  voices,  of 
i course  with  lamentable  results. 

Mr.  Mengelberg’s  reading  I thought 
more  successful  than  the  Russian’s  or 
Mr.  Stokowski’s.  The  tempo  of  thd 
slow  movement  was  most  fortunate, 
most  conductors  taking  it  too  slow. 
But  the  descending  plucked  scale  of 
the  accompaniment  might  have  been 
played  with  better  rhythm  in  order  to 
enhance  the  elastic  gravity  of  the 
theme  over  it.  The  audience  was  un- 
duly enthusiastic. 


The  “Friends”  Again 
AT  THE  TOWN  HALL 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  oI  Music  Elves 
an  all-Bach  concert,  with  Artur  Bodanzky 
conducting,  and  Elizabeth  Rethbers.  Gustav 
Schuetzendort  and  Lynnwood  Farman  as 
soloists.  The  following  program  was  ore- 
sented : . . 

Organ  prelude  and  fugue.  A minor. 

Cantata  for  soprano.  “Non  sa  cne  sla  oo- 

“Uif^poco  allegro."  from  fourt*i  trio  sonata. 
Organ  fugue,  G major-  •».,.( 

‘'Pflngst  Cantata."  v/itli  soprano,  baritone 

and  chorus.  

In  the  Town  Hall  an  hour  later  thei 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  gave 
one  of  those  rarely  felicitous  concerts 
which  one  remembers  when  a good 
many  sensational  musical  events  have 
been  completely  forgotten.  The  pro- 
gram was  made  up  of  the  more 
seldom  heard  works  of  Bach,  the  Solo 
Cantata  set  to  an  Italian  text,  "Non 
sa  che  sia  Dolore,”  which  for  once  Is 
not  religious  in  character,  and  the 
Cantata  No.  61,  “Also  Hat  Gott  "Welt 
Geliebt,”  for  soprano,  bass,  chorus 
and  orchestra:  the  prelude  and  fugue 
in  a minor,  "Uii  poco  Allegro’’  from 
the  Fourth  Trio  Sonata,  the  fugue  in 
C major  for  organ.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Bodanzky  superintended  the  whole 
thing,  be.sides  conducting  the  chorus, 
the  Jletropolilan  Opera  House  or- 
chestra. and  the  two  vocalists,  Elisa- 
beth Relhberg  and  Gustav  Schutzen- 
dorf. 

Although  Bach  wrote  any  number 
of  cantatas,  it  Is  as  unusual  to  hear 
one  of  them  as  If  the  manusSiJpts  had 
all  been  lost.  About  fifteen  years  ago. 
Sam  Franko  organized  a Bach  Society 

and  presented  several  of  them  to  An 
' ungrateful  and  Indifferent  public.  One 
can’t  hear  them  in  the  churches, 
where  they  should  be  heard — the 
ouality  of  present  d.iy  church  music 


is  really  dreadful.  It  seems,  then, 
that  some  of  the  finest  music  of  Bach, 
certainly  the  music  nearest  to  his 
heart,  cannot  be  heard  except  through 
i the  generosity  of  a private  enterprise 
like  the  Friends  of  Music. 

I missed  hearing  the  greater  part 
of  the  Italian  cantata,  but  the  No.  68, 
fine  though  it  is,  is  inferior  to  several 
which  Mr.  P’ranko  gave.  The  best 
things  in  it  aie  the  famous  soprano 
aria,  “My  Heart  Ever  Faithful,’’  and 
the  final  chorus  and  choral.  The 
aria  is  a good  example  of  the  amaz- 
ing resourcefulness  of  the  great  com- 
poser in  different  settings  of  the  same 
words.  On  the  words  “tVeg  Jammer, 
weg  Klagen,”  he  plays  endless  musi- 
cal variations.  Yet  the  mood  is  the 
same. 

The  finishing  choral  is  one  of  those 
ineffable  affirmations  of  faith  which 
' Bach  alone  could  write,  and  the  soft 
major  chord  at  the  end,  which  Mr. 
Bodanzky  held  out  till  it  died  of  Itself, 
had  the  compelling  quality  of  the 
Gospel  phrase,  “Verily,  I say  unto 
you  . . .” 

Ail  the  participants  In  this  notable 
concert  gave  themselves  wholeheart- 
edly to  the  music.  Miss  Rethberg  sang 
well  and  devoutly  and  Dir.  Schutzen-  ' 
dorf  earnestly,  though  not  altogether! 
with  happy  results.  The  choruses  are 
written  ‘no  high  for  the  usual  soprano 
section  V/ould  it  be  a sacrilege  to 
transpo.ss  them  a note  lower,  so  that 
the  melody  will  not  sound  difficult 
and  pinched?  Mr.  Lynwood  Farnam, 
the  organist,  played  his  numbers  alto- 
gether beautifully  and  made  the  fugues 
as  exciting  as  the  most  free,  most 
untrammeled  musical  form  of  modem 
music, 

Walter  Giesekiug  Proves 

By  F.  b.  Perkins 

Walter  Gieseking,  a new  and  notable 
* German  pianist,  made  his  first  .^mey- 
can  appearance  yesterday  afternoon  in 
.Aeolian  Hall,  while  in  the  adjoining 
block  a Gcnnan  composer  not  exactly 
new,  but  about  whom  there  is  much 
still  to  be  generally  known,  Johann  ' 
Sebastian  Bach,  occupied  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Music  :n  Its  fifth 
Sunday,  matinee  of  the  season  at  Town 
Ha!F 

.Mo.  Gieseking.  who  was  born  in 
Lyons  a little  over  thirty  years  ago,  of 
German  parents,  brought  up  on  the 
French 'and  Italian  Bivicra:*;  and  who 
later  lived  aiid  stu^lieil  in  Hanover,  hi.'- 
present  rc.sidenoc,  is  alreadv  well 
known  in  Furope.  He  is.  according  to 
T)r.  F.aglelield-Hull’s  Dictionarv  of 
Modern  Music  and  Musicians,  especial- 
ly “an  interpreter  of  modern  impres- 
.sionist  and  expressionist  composers, 
but  the  composers  through  whom  he 
introduced  himself  to  an  American  au- 
dience have  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers  for  varying  periods  of  time. 
Hr  first  spent  twenty-four  minutes  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  BaCh  s B 
major  I'artita  and  three  sonatas,  ol 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  passed  bull  an 
hour  or  so  in  the  romantic-  period  wuh 
Schumann’s  “Kreisleriana,”  and  coiu 
eluded  with  two  sonatinas  by  Busoni 
and  the  twelve  numbers  of  Debussy  s 
first  book  of  I’reludcs. 

rolished  Technique 
Mr.  Gieseking  is  iin  excei«tidnal  pi- 
anist. and  needed  < niy  the  opening 
measure  or  two  of  his  first  number  to 
prove  it.  The  skill,  neatness  and.  pol- 
ish of  his  tcchmiquc  arc  Itulv  remark- 
.•iblo:  be  placed  his  Bach  and  Searlatt 
with  a fiuent  cvenne-s.  an  except lonal 
nicciv  and  clarity  of  detail,  produemg.  : 
it  seemed,  perfectly  carved  camcos  ot 
sound.  Corresponding  nicety  nii>l  sub- 
tU  variation  characterized  hi.s  shading.. 
He  gave  an  impression  of  knowing  ju.s- 
how’  much  volume  he  wanted  at  any- 
given  point,  and  to  t?e  perifctly  sure 
getting  it.  Thus -.his  ctassic  num- 
birs  were  Ihoroughlv  cla.ssic,  dignified, 
larefully  wrought,  distinctly  laudable. 
What 'with  commutation  bef.vecti  haU 
and  hall,  enough  of  “Krcislenati-a 
could  not  bo  heard  to  venture  an  opin- 
ion on  whether  Mr.  Gieseking  seemed: 
id  le  to  produce  an  clTecl  of  tempeia- 
iinital  romanticism  as  well  as  oni  o 
remarkable  tonal  sculpture:  of  wlist 

we  heard,  ealmor  pa.s  ages  were  p,:i;  .'d  ; 
with  the  same  finish  ns  lieforr;  there 
were  louder  ones  whi’-h  soemed  to  ha- ; 
ample  color;  thfirc  seemed  no  - ick 
energy.  Busoni  was  represented  by- 
two  sonatin.-is.  one  “In  died  Nativitafis 
Chri-ii’’  and  the  other  -‘in  usum  in- 
fuiitis."  thi.s  la.st  seeming  a - parody 
on  .other  sonalina.-  wrhten  f-ir  -.uc., 
"use.  The  opening  Debussy  nuni.-rf| 
suggC.ttcd  that  Mr.  .Gieseking  is  ■ i'n- ' 


The  Hnnijon  worlP,  comiiLi  iai).  nr 


celletvi  |il«:«er  bZ'~|Eat  cfiii)  \ 

eially  in  the  nhiriimf i-iiVR  ciroot  h*  pr^ 

dured  in  "Vollea.'^  Me.  liiv'okinR'n  dc;]  (cordingr  to  It.s  author,  from  n bai-k- 
bul 


hrre  coemed.  in  Kcno.al  that  ! .ground  of  my.ntlcal  oiid  wUtful  folk- 

UA  u»>u.'ually  ififtro  pinni?  . of  wiiaflj  ■ 

aonifa  of  the  North  and  oftoraia  oi  t!n« 7 
Swcdlah  Luthei-an  Church,  1«  a nola.vt 
and  disordered  piece.  It  ha.a  naugrlit  ^ 
of  simple  beauty,  except  a fleetlnB 
momout  for  a solo  violin  and  a solo 
viola  after  a particularly  harassing 


whole 

we  weiilil  like  to  hear  inor 

The  Krirmls  of  Mu-nic  hs\c  a Inudn- 
hie  prncMce  of  offering  two  iill-Bach 
liroifraiiiA  ciieh  senf-on,  and  .Mr.  Ho- 
ilaii’.ky  .ind  his  eohorts  gave  this  sen- 
ftoii'-  iirst  .vesterdii.v  for  a very  sir.vnhie 
audienee.  Lynwood  Karnain.  organist 


ot  the  ( hurrh  of  the  Holy  Comniiinion. , climax.  It  has  plenty  of  noise, 
plated  the  A minor  prelude  «nd  fugue ! suspects  all  th* 


and  moteinent  from  the  fourth  trio-, 
>on.')ta;  .Mr.  Boduozky  and  the  Metro-] 
polilun's  orohe.*tra  pliiyed  two  ran- 
Wta  unfamiliar  here,  the  solo  rnn- 
tnta  ".Non  .“.i  che  dolore,"  one  of  Harh'.-- ' 
lew  voeal  works  in  Italian,  with  Kli.sa-  | 
b>-th  llethbcrg.  <'f  the  Metropolitan,  -is  1 
-Oloi.st,  and  the  6Slh  ( anlata.  the  fir.-  t I 
<>f  the  three  written  by  M hil.suntide. , 
"Also  hat  tlott  die  Well  geliebt,"  with  I 
Mine.  Rethberg  and  tiUstav  .‘'ehulf.cn- 
•iorfr.  Metropolitan  bass,  as  soloi.sls, ' 
;rtid  ’.he  Kriends  Chorus. 

(ierman  Cantala  Inspired 
Th'  Italian  cantata's  interest, 
'seemed  mainly  one  of  unfamiliarity; 
e-iherwise.  it  seemed  somewhat  tedious.] 
papetitious,  not  \rry  inspired.  IJut] 
the  (Ierman  cantata,  which  contains] 
the  well  known  sopranu  aria.  “Mein 
I Itlauhiges  Hcri.r."  or  "My  Heart  Kver 
Faithful."  is  another  story,  art  in-' 
Bpi -cd  work  for  a hearing  of  which' 

! B'rucb  thanks  arc  due  to  the  eminent] 
'Friends,  as  the  work,  except  for  the! 

aria,  ha-  been  virtually  unknown  here.! 

I Mine.  Rcthberg’.s  tones'  seemed  less  i 
free  and  soaring  than  usual,  hut  it] 
' vra*  Icnrncd  afterward  that  she  was.  or’ 
('had  been,  suffering  from  bronchitis.] 
Mr.  ,'sohutzcndorf  sang  with  effective 
r.»rnestness  and  devotion,  the  ehonis,' 
did  its  part  very  creditably,  and  the: 
irstrumental  parts  fared  well  by  .Mr.! 
Podanzky's  musicians.  Time  pre-  j 
vented  a hearing  of  Mr.  Karnam’s  i 
number.s,  but  he  is  well  known  as  a 
rntAhlp  player  of  Bach.  I 


j clamor  and  the  bedlam  Is  Introduceil 
to  cover  a lack  of  something,  like 
whistling  fn  the  dark. 

Tt  Is  possible  there  are  those  who 
will  find  in  this  piece  a struggle  for 
peace  and  calm  In  a terrifying  age; 
one  must' be  so  very  tolerant  in  music. 

Tt  is  quite  possible  there  are  those 
who  can  find  in  It  the  agony  of  a soul 
,n  anguish,  rather  than,  as  In  niy 
case,  a listener.  , 

Mr.  Goossens  conducted  with  ex- 
ceptional grace  and  rare  ability.  I 
doubt  if  the  New  Tork  Symphony 
ever  played  better  than  It  did  yes- 
terday. 

Kuiiianian  Folk-Songs  ^ 

Olga  Cristo-Loveami.  a Itumanian  ballad 
singer,  gave  a costume  recital  of  native 
folksongs  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
Rumanian  swains,  it  developed  from  her 
1 program,  arc  urged  as  cosmically  as  their 
world  brothers.  Mme.  Cri-sto-Loveanu  sang 
I the  plaintive  wailings  of  these  heart-torn 
! lads  and  maidens  with  a pleasing  metino 
voice,  adding  an  archness  delightfully 
adaptable  to  their  genre.  To  the  unnamed 
translator  of  the  texts,  hail  for  turning 
them  into  as  exquisite  a prose  line  as  the 
loveliest  melody  heard  during  the  eve- 
nin-g. 


La  Cena  delle  Beffe’  Is  Given  Its  Second  1 
Performance  at  the  Metropolitan, 

^ By  W.  J.  HENDER^ION.  Z'  ^ Z 
* / 

Cena  delle  BefTc,”  the  new  opera  of  Umberto  Giordano, 

had  its  second  performance  at  th«  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening:,  when  it  seemed  grreatly  to  pleare  the 
distinguished  MtSiday  night  audience.  There  were  numer- 
ous evidences  of  pliblic  interest,  especially  in  the  close  atten- 
tion with  which  thdt  proceedings  were  followed,  and  the  dra- 
Imatic  climaxes  aroused  plentiful  and  continued  applause. 
jThe  cast  was  that  which  adequately  presented  the  work 
[before,  and  with  Tullio  Serafin  at  the  conductor’s  desk  the 
music  was  kept  to  a smooth  and  firmly  knit  whole. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
after  the  first  performance  was'  that 
Sem  Benelll's'  drama  was  not  seriously 
hampered  by  Giordano's  music.  The 
I reason  for  this  could  easily  be  found 


Goos.seiis  Conducts  Hanson's 
.Aeteriia.” 


“Lux 


Fricdinaii  Piano  Kecilal 


1 Absent  two  years.  Ignaz  Friedman  re- 
in these  day.s  of  elaborated  program  j turned  to  Aeolian  Hall  Saturday,  majoring 


note.s  to  keep  the  hearer's  Imagination 
pinned  securely  to  the  proper  subjects 
It  Is  almost  dangerous  for  a composer  to 
repudiate  the  program  note  and  say  as 
itr.  Howard  Hanson  does  of  his  “Lux 
Aeterna."  played  by  the  New  Tork  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  yesterday: 

"They  [program  notes]  presuppose  that 
the  composer  first  worked  out  a program 
In  terms  of  music.  ...  It  is  better 
that  every  listener  approach  such  music 
personally  and  read  Into  it,  as  he  hears 
it.  such  emotional  and  spiritual  conflicts 
within  himself  as  arc  a part  of  all  of  us." 

The  -scholar  in  Anatole  France’s  “Pen- 
guin Island,”  who  applied  a test  of  this 
sort  to  a painting  to  discover  whether  it 
aroused  emotions  of  any  sort  vrithin  him, 
found  the  picture  so  great  a work  of  art 
and  his  emotions  so  unrestrained  that  ho 
was  impelled  to  rip  the  canvas  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  symphonic  poem  is  a 
milder  affair.  It  Is  the  story,  if  one  must 
be  concrete,  of  the  effects  of  the  ascetic 
beauty  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  a youth 
from  the  Middle  AVest  xvho  had  been 
brought  up  on  the  mystical  and  simple  folk 
songs  of  the  North  and  on  the  chorales 
of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church.  It  gave 
evidence  of  a sincere,  virile  and  deep-feel- 
ing mind  in  the  throes  of  a spiritual 
struggle  and  was  successful  in  conveying 
its  serlou.sness  of  musical  Intent. 

Air.  Hanson,  who  is  now  director  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  ha.s 
used  a number  of  ecclesiastical  themes 
Ijwith  contra-sting  orchestration  to  reflect 
their  moods  and  to  Express,  no  doubt, 
struggles  and  revolts  against  them^  In 
general,  the  work  i.s  poorly^  balanced,  some 
of  its  climaxes  premature  and  its  final 
climax  ineffective  because  of  the  previous 
^developments,  all  of  them  in  crashing  for- 
tissimes.  Mr.  Hanson  also  displayed  a 
habit  of  leaping  from  these  outbursjs  of 
sound  to  the  most  tenderly,  soft  violin  and 
^lola  strains  that  became  a little  monoton- 
ou.s  in  their  repetition.  His  use  of  modern 

I Idioms,  sometimes  effective,  seemed  a little 
obt  ious  and  unnecessary  in  the  discordant 
brass  chords. 


the  B minor  sonata  in  an  all-Chopin 
program.  The  lay  conception  of  Chopin  s 
music  is  almest  entirely  erotic,  as  Mr. 
Friedman  knows.  So  he  distributed  with 
customary  lavishness  his  passionatn  fortes 
and  seductive,  plush-lined  pianis.simos. 
which  were  duly  absorbed  by  the  en- 
tranced public  that  goes  to  hear  him  play 
in  just  such  fashion. 

The  concert  of  negro  music  en- 
listed the  services  of  Hann’s 
Cotton  Club  Quartet,  Abble 
Mitchell,  soprano;  'Van  Cleave, 
ukulele  soloist,  and  the  Dixie  Ju- 
bilee Singers.  Arrangements  and 
original  songs  by  Will  Marlon 
Cook  were  features. 


^ /> 

Miss  Leonora  Cortez 
In  Second  Piano  Recital 


Enjoyable  Evening  of  Music 
By  Beethoven  Association 


lovely  to  be  new;  a synipnoirra 

lem  entitled  "Lux  Aeterna”'  by 
ward  Hanson  from  AA'aboo,  Neb., 
d Stravinsky’s  "Le  Sacre  Du  Prin- 
omps.  ■ which  Mr.  Goossens  Intro- 
Mced  to  London  and  about  which 
pf'nty  has  already  been  written. 


When  Miss  Leonora  Cortez  gave  her 
fii'St  piano  recital  a few  weeks  age 
there  was  a promising  ambunt  ol 
warm  approval  for  a young  artist  o; 
Indubitable  talents  and  quite  a choru; 
of  desires  e.xpressed  for  another  re- 
cital in  the  near  future.  Obliginglj 
enough  the  ne'ar  future  occurred  last 
night,  when  Miss  Cortez  played  agair 
in  Aetolian'  Hall.  Those  individuals 
who  heard  ■'  her  at  her  first  appear- 
ance must  have  been  considerably 
puzzled  last  night,  for  Miss,  Cortez 
either  developed  a dual  personality  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  or  she  de- 
cided to  demonstrate  that  a good 
pianist  may  Just  as  easily  reverse  her 
pleasant  role  without  apparent  rime  or 
reason. 

Her  program  commenced  with  the 
Inevitable  Bach  transcriptions,  Saint - 
Saens’s  arrangement  of  the  overture 
to  the  twenty-eighth  cantata  in  D 
major  and  Tausig’s  anangement  of 
the  toccata  and  fugue  In  D minor. 
Inevitable,  perhaps,  for  the  usual 
piano  recital,  but  in  this  case,  at 
least,  they  were  wisely  chosen.  Miss 
Cortez  played  them  with  an  aston- 
ishingly massive  style.  Despite  en- 
tirely too  much  pedaling  the  toccata 
end  fugue  tyere  majestic  In  utter- 
ance, played  with  an  admirably  sonor- 
ous left  hand,  and  infused  with  a 
rising  force  and  fine  resilience  that 
beautifully  limned  the  thematic  struc- 
ture and  its  embellishments. 

But  when  Miss  Cortez,  after  this 
emphatic  earnest  of  artistic  excellence, 
came  back  and  played  much  Chopin, 
commencing  with  the  E major  scherzo. 
In  all  artistic  respects  there  was  a 
different  pianist  performing.  For  the 


.iiiiip.  tulaiida  .Mero  Meets  With  ArcldenI 
An  expet'tant  Ihrnnn  of  Mme.  Mt-roi 
nf.nili'ers  w.th  turned  HWiiy  from  the  doors 
o'.  Aeolian  II.-HI  yesterday  afternoon  with 
the  information  that  there  would  be  no 
I in  the  composer’s  possession  of  that  concert  as  Mine.  Mero  hail  met  with  n 
I opera  technic  which  seems  to  be  aJ-  taxicab  accident.  Investigation  fortunatelv 
I most  a part  of  an  Italian  musician’s  proved  that  .Mme.  Mero.  t.lthough  badly 
birthright  and  which  is  certainly  in  shaken  up,  was  not  injured.  But  ‘ >n 
the  very  air  of  his  country.  Giordano  ar.ybody  exjilaln  what  hostile  constellation 
, knows  how  to  go  about  writing  an  jj,  heaven.s  has  it  in  for  women  planls'- 
opera,  and  if  he  h^  nothing  impor-  ^ 

tant  to  say.  he  at  least  knows  When  ^ , 

! to  write  plain  recitative,  when  to  use  n'"*’  tnemt>ers  of  my  late  pr.ffes-don 
IjTic  dialogue  and  when  to  halt  action  i’<’  chmb  into  a padded  cell  and  there  await 
for  an  air.  change  for  the  better  In  whatever  gov- 

Even  in  his  technic  he  sometimes  ern.s  such  currents  of  fate!  Thli  . pldemlc 
errs,  for  there  are  bits  of  concerted  lO!  accidents  to  women  pianists  would  seem 
music,  especially  that  in  the  prison  to  make  a padded  cell  the  only  safe  place 
scene,  which  quite  falls  to  meet  the  for  the  present. 

moods  of  the  scene.  It  Is  equally  0LO.4  HAilAROyF. 

true  that  ho  frequently  -writes  lyric 
passages . which  have  no  relation  to 
the  character  of  the  text.  They  are 
melodious,  pretty  and  singable,  but 
they  are  not  dramatic.  'But  Giordano’s 
music,  even  'when  devoid  of  dramatic 
point.  Is  music  of  the  theater.  It  is 
something  that  opera  singers  can  use 
advantageously  and'  with  which  they 
can  win  applause. 

About,  the  performance  of  last  eve- 
ning little  can  be  said  that  has  not 
been  said  .before.  Air.  Gigli  had  been 
to  a hairdresser  and  IJioked  less  un- 
kempt, more  like  a Florentine  gen- 
tleman invited  to  an  extraordinarily 
short  banquet  His  voice  w'as  not  in 
Its  best  st-ate.  being  rough  in  the  lower 
tones  and  sometimes  tremulou's  in  the 
upper,  but  still  he  -was  Gigli  and  an 
artist  of  large  caliber.  v 

Mr.  Ruffo  was  in  his  element  as 
yeri,  "the  swashbuckler,  brave  and 
reckless,  and  he  poured  out  his  enor- 
mous voice  like  a genuine  Bully  Bot- 
tom, eager  to  roar  like  a Hon  and 
make  the  ladies  cry,  “Let  him  roar 
again.”  He  is  excellently  suited  to 
the  part  as  it  is  made  in  opera  and 
tieserves  all  the  applause  he  gets. 

AIrne.  Alda  is  equal  to  all  the  demands 
of  Oinevra,  and  EUen  Dalossy  has  the 
deferred  time  of  her  life  with  the  role 
of  Lisahetta^  Alinor  roles  are  admir- 
ably touched  with  deft  characteriza- 
tion by  Alessrs.  Bada,  D'Angelo,  Picco, 

Paltrinleri  and  Didur.  ' 


I color  and  incisive  Hie  ot  her  tone  had 
fled.  The  alterations  of  mood  and 
axicent  were  exaggerated  and  the  en- 
tire interpretation  was  superficial  and 
uninteresting.  This  was  the  more 
curious  for  Miss  Cortez  possesses  gifts 
that  seem  designed  for  coping  with 
many  aspects  of  Chopin’s  music.  j 

In  Three  Northern  Dances,  by  Al-  j 
berto  Jonas,  and  other  selections  by  j 
Debussy  and  Liszt  Aliss  Cortez  was  | 
able  to  cla»lber  up  on  her  proper  | 
pedestal  again,  although  there  were 
still  a few  evidences  of  instability  In 
I her  plajdng.  But  certainly  she  played 
with  a delightful  clarity  and  crispness 
of  touch.  There  is  strength  and  in- 
telligently restrained  force  in  her  art  i 
and  a robust  and  sensitive  perception  ! 
|th.Tt  is  sometimes  disappointing  in  Its  i 
failure  to  apprehend  significant  details  ' 
and  at  other  times  startling  in  Us 
jgr.asp  and  revelation  of  profound  mu- 
■ sical  truths.  However  erratic  and  dis- 
appointing in  some  respects  her  recital 
was  last  evening,  Aliss  Cortez  Is  a far 
from  ordinary  performer,  with  plenty 
of  sound  foundations  on  which  she 
may  build  for  the  future. 


The  Beethoven  Association’s  concert 
In  the  Town  Hall  last  evening  was,  a-s 
usual,  an  event  consen’ative,  dignified 
and  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  alms 
of  this  unusual  organization.  Therf 
were  no  novelties,  not  a soloist  of  any 
description,  and  no  impulsive  calls  or 
opportunities  for  bell  ringing  or  street 
dancing.  But  Alischa  Elman’s  string 
quartet,  consisting  of  Air.  Elman,  Ed- 
win Bachmann,  Louis  Ballly  and 
Horace  Britt,  and  the  Siamese  • twin.s 
of  the  piano,  Messrs.  Maier  and  Pat- 
tlson,  were  present  to  insure  an  enjoy- 
able evening  of  good  music. 

The  program  included  Mozart’s  B 
flat  quartet.  Bach's  A minor  fantasia 
and  fugue  arranged  for  two  pianos  by 
Harold  Bauer,  tlie  Brahms  variations 
on  a theme  of  Haydn,  op.  66-B,  for 
two  pianos,  and  as  a concluding  num- 
ber the  Brahms  quartet  in  A minor, 
op,  51.  No.  2. 

Naturally  Air.  Elman’s  quartet  har 
rot  Attained  that  rich,  mature  unity 
in  enfeemble  playing  that  is  the  ripened 
result  of  many  moons,  of  much  prac- 
tice and  public  playing.  But  they  per- 
formed with  surpri.sing  finish  and  bal- 
ance of  tone.  In  some  wise  way  Mr. 
Elman  contrives  to  maintain  a modest 
position  as  one  of  four  equally  impor- 
tant players,  but  nevertheless  be  is 
able  to  color  the'ensemble  with  all  the 
magic  of  his  exquisite  tone.  The 
Brahms  quartet  fared  especially  well, 
i The  exuberant  staccato  energy  of  the 
last  movement  was  beautifully  caught 
by  the  players. 

And  as  for  the  musical  firm  of  Maier 
and  Pattison  what  of  novelty  is  {here 
to  publish  concerning  this  venerable 
and  perennially  fresh  institution? 
They  are  as  intere.sting  to  watch  a; 
they  are  to  hear.  The  perfect  s>-m- 
pathy  and  accord  that  exists  between 
these  two  unusual  and  widely  lUfferin-g 
temperaments  resulted  in  a searching 
and  spirited  performance  of  the  Bach 
number  and  a deeply  moving.  ' ex-  \ 
qulsltely  colored  reading  of  the  Brahms  ' 
variations.  AH  their  Individual  sub- 
tleties of  shading,  their  almost  Inpcr-  j 
ccptible  shifts  of  mood  and  nuance 
melted  as  they  always  do  into  the 
smooth  current  of  a beautifully  sus- 
tained legato.  There  was  a large, 
appreciative  audience,  of  course,  and 
much  applause. 


By  OUN  DU 


Russians  in  Three  tittle  Works. 


J 


uslcs  Aleko,  did  not  the  old  man 
plunge  his  knife  into  her  heart? 

Then  the  drama  described  by  the  old 
man  is  re-enacted  by  Zemphira  and  a 
young  gypsy.  Aleko,  surprising  ^e 
pair  at  their  lovemaking,  draws  his 
iition  of  Yesiterday’a  TIMES,  knife  and  puts  them  to  death.  The 
gypsies  do  not  punish  such  crimes. 
Aleko  is  left  free  to  continue  his  wan- 
VLKKO.  Optra  in  two  scenes.  Kusslan  text  derings  and  live  his  despair. 

iy  Nemlrovitch-Dantchenko.  after  Push-  principal  virtues  of  this  per- 

kln.  Music  by  Sergej  Rachmaninoff.  A:  j^j^mance  are  the  well  conceived  stage  I 

Pyotr  Saratovsky  settings  and  the  groupings  of  the  ac- 

kernfim Veronica  La  Toucht-  tors.  Due  to  unexpected  conditions  of 

Her  father the  moment  details  of  lighting  were 

A young  gypsy kolai  Peniiyakoff  faithfully  carried  out.  If  they  had 

.Md  gypsy  woman ' .v,e„la  Abamellk 

ForxT.UN’  OF  B.'tKTiCti.  . vtl,  opera  in  the  Musical  Studio's  produc- 

AnVn  A«nsk??“  tions.  takes  a part  akin  to  the  chorus 

y.ire.ua Olga  Baklanova  in  Greek  tragedy,  would  not  have 

Maria Nadiezhda  Keniarskaya  looked  so  strange  and  self-conscious, 

'lirei Vladimir  Losskv  jttin^  like  a group  in  a jury-box  on 

Goryunofi  Thll  of  course. 

is  a mischance  easily  remedied.  The 
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CLEOPATRA,  opera  in  one  scene.  Text 
from  Pushkin's  "Egyptian  Nights." 

Music  by  Belnhold  Gllere. 

Cleopatra Lvdla  Belyakova 

’.•'lavlus Mlsail  Speransky 

Crlton Sergei  Rakhmanott 

.V  young  man Dmitry  Kainernitsky 

Executioner Nikolai  Kazakefff 

Conductor,  Vladimir  Bakaleynikoff. 

A triple  bill  presented  by  the  Mos- 
cow Art  Theatre  Musical  Studio  last 
night  in  the  Jolson  Theatre  was  en- 
titled "Love  and  Death,"  and  pre- 
sented the  first  public  performances 
by  this  organization  of  three  short 
works  for  the  stage  based  upon  poems 
of  Pushkin— ^'Aleko,"  opera  in  one 
act,  music  by  Rachmaninoff:  "The 
Fountains  of  Bakhchi-Sarai,"  with  ' 
music  by  Arensky;  "Cleopatra,  ’ with 
music  by  Gliere.  A private  perform- 
ance of  these  works  had  been  given 
in  Russia,  but  this  was  the  fir,-;t  pre- 
sentation on  any  public  stage. 

Th»  achievement  of  the  evening 
was  unquestionably  "Cleopatra,"  which 
recompensed  In  large  measure  for  im- 
perfections that  had  gone  before.  The 
stage  is  very  skillfully  contrived,  The 
pantomime  employs  all  the  remarkable 
technic  of  the  Russian  actors,  combin- 
ing individual  and  dynamic  action  in 
powerful  rhythmic  ensemble.  Coin- 
cidentally with  the  emphasis  of  leading] 
n- otives  there  is  cunning  contrast— in  | 
the  mise  en  setoe,  the  groupings,  the 
sequences  and  development  of  the 
drama.  Set  sharp  against  the  sump- 
tuousness of  Cleopatra  and  her  court 
are  the  shriveled,  shrunken  figures  of 
priests,  dry  as  parchment,  old  in  craft 
and  wickedness.  Before  the  Queen 
stand  handsome  youths  of  Grecian  ap- 
pearance and  profile.  On  one  side 
towers  the  powerful,  firm-set,  lean- 
jawed  and  leather-skinned  soldier,  old 
Flavius. 

Cleopatra  rises,  makes  known  her 
purpose.  For  the  night  she  is  lover 
and  slave  of  the  one  who  accepts- 
death  in  the  morning.  The  stage  dark- 
ens, brilliant,  hot  colors  grow  pale, 
and,  in  place  of  Oriental  gorgeousness, 
the  glow  of  lights,  the  rhythm  of 
pliant  bodies,  appears  a stark  and 
gigantic  figure— that  of  the  headsman, 
limned  against  the  cold  morning  sky. 

The  Cleopatra,  Lydia  Belyokova,  had 
beauty,  if  not  subtlety  of  line  and 
feature.  She  was  sufficiently  regal 
and  eloquent  of  gesture;  her  speaking 
voice  has  a rich  quality.  It  was  as 
an  ensemble  and  as  a series  of  pic- 
tures, rhythms,  colors,  dissolving  one 
into  the  other,  that  this  mimo-drama 
held  the  spectator  and  showed  a new 
aspect  of  the  technic  and  methods  of 
the  Musical  Studio.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  Gliere’s  score,  if  somewhat 
derivative,  has  at  least  color,  an  Ori- 
ental tang,  and  qualities  of  climax  tc 
commend  it.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
creditable  production— not,  one  hastens, 
to  add.  the  equivalent  of  the  virtuoso 
performance  of  "Lysistrata"  and  the 
superbly  Imaginative  "Carmencita  and 
the  Soldier” ; nevertheless,  a distinc- 
tive and  well-executed  conception. 

Thl*  conception  employs  pantomime, 
Th  i commentary  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  speech  of  Cleopatra.  Pantomime 
predominates  in  "The  Fountains  of 
Batchki-Sarai,”  which  has  also  spoken 
text,  sustained  song,  and  verses  sung 
by  the  chorus  back  of  the  scene.  i 
"Aleko"  is  an  opera,  and  is  unchanged 
from  its  original  form. 

The  author  of  Rachmaninoff’s  libret- 
to is  Mr.  Nemirovitch-Dantchenko.  He 
finished  this  libretto  in  three  days, 
in  1891,  at  the  request  of  Arensky, 
then  Rachmaninoff’s  teacher.  Rach- 
maninoff completed  hi;:  score  In  thirty 
days,  and  with  it  won  the  Moscow 
Conservatory’s  gold  medal.  The  music 
of  the  opera  is  not  very  mature,  and 
has  principally  to  commend  it  some 
pleasing  gypsy  strains  of  Asiatic  in- 
flection; several  arias,  among  them 
that  of  Aleko,  well  known  in  Russian 
concert  halls,  and  a few  salient  meas- 
ures of  orchestral  lamentation  as  the 
lovers  whom  Aleko  has  slain  are  car- 
ried from  the  scene. 

The  story  is  brief.  Aleko,  a Russian 
Byron,  has  been  wandering  the  world. 
He  has  joined  a gypsy  tribe  and  be- 
cf»me  the  hu.sband  of  Zemphira.  Zemi 
pliira’s  father,  over  the  coals,  relates 
*he  tragedy  of  his  life— how  he  loved 
Zemphira’s  young  mother,  how  she 
deceive'!  and  deserted  him.  But  v/hy. 


stage  will  gain  by  more  shadow, 
by  softer  colors,  and  a better  moon . 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that 
were  other  deficiencies  than  i 
those  of  lighting  in  this  production. 

It  is  not,  in  Its  very  nature,  very  good 
"theatre,”  and  the  music  is  poorly  I 
interpreted.  And  here  we  are  on  the 
ground  of  opera— not  synthetic  drama. 
The  results  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  those  achieved  by  organizations 
of  less  renown. 

One  singer,  Mr.  Ignatieff,  sang  the 
recital  of  the  old  man  with  agreeable 
tone  quality  and  in  truly  expressive 
fashion.  Zemphira  sang  very,  badly , 
indeed,  shrilly  and  out  of  tune;  much 
can  be  made  of  Aleko’s  aria,  but  this 
was  not  done  by  Mr.  Saratovsky,  con- 
scientious, Intelligent  as  he  was.  As  a , 
rule  there  was  excellent  acting  andi 
significance  of  the  ensemble  whldh  al-' 

w-ays  characterizes  this  company.  The 
gypsy  dances  were  performed  with  a 
rare  gusto.  The  orchestra  was  insuffi- 
ciently reheai’sed.  It  v,fas  plain  thaj, 
this  performance,  which  does  not  yet 
hit  the  mark,  is  in  need  of  finishing 
touches.  , .. 

There  is  a beautiful  setting  for  the 
"Fountain  of  Batchki-Sarai,’’  a con- 
ventionalized design  of  gates 
ings  of  Oriental  character,  which  fold 
back  to  reveal  simple  but  well-moti- 
vated stage  spectacles.  There  are  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  by  the  Khan 
Girel  himself,  principal  figure  in  the 
story.  He  had  a loving  wife,  Zarema, 
favorite  of  his  harem.  He  loved  the 
fair  but  innocent  Polish  Princess, 
Maria.  Zarema  was  suspected  as  cause 
of  the  death  of  Maria,  and  cast  into 
the  sea.  The  Khan  mourned  the 
tragedy  that  sacrificed  two  noble  wo- 
men  on  the  altar  of  love  and  ccach, 
and  his  epilogue  brings  the  cuitain. 

This  is  principally  a pantomime,  the 
narrative  of  the  Khan  spoken  to  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  with  a long 
solo  passage  for  Zarema  and  with 
choral  singing-it  was  unfortunately 
off  pitch— back  of  the  scene.  A pretty 
picture,  but  again  one  that  does  not 
come  off  in  the  dramatic  sense.  'These 
are  experiments  rather  than  finished 
and  convincing  a'-'Mevements  of  the 
Musical  Studio. 


M' 


John  Coates  Sings  at  Town  Hall! 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

John  Coates  is  back.  That  is  something  that  most  music 
lovers  will  be  glad  to  know.  He  is  professionally  a tenor, 
but  principally  he  is  a man  who  fills  concert  halls  with  the 
atmosphere  of  good  humor  apd  kindliness.  He  gave  in  the 
Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  the  recital  which  was  to  have 
been  given  some  days  earlier*'^  but  was  postponed  by  reason 
of  the  unruly  conduct  of  the  riaring  forties,  causing  his  ship 
to  be  late.  J 


riss  FRIEDA  HEMPEL.  Gio- 
vanni Martinelli  and  Toscha  | 
Seidel  were  the  artists  at  A.  M. 
Bagby’s  306th  musical  morning 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday 
morning.  Assisting  the  artists  at 
the  piano  were  Erno  Balogh,  Sal- 
vatore Fucito,  Arthur  Loesser 
and  Louis  P.  Fritze,  flutist.  ' 1 

-./-.viooft  1 
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Russian  Symphony  Choir 
Opens  the  Season 

The  Russian  Symphony  Choir,  Basil  | 
Kibalchich  conductor,  gave  its  first , 
concert  of  the  present  season  last  eve- 
nlng  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  most  in-; 
teresting  feature  of  the  entertainrneiit 
was  the  progr^n,  which  had  variety 
and  merit.  But  the  days  when  some- 
thing Russian  excited  the  puibllc  mind ; 
merely  by  its  Russianism  have  faded, 
away  and  the  spectacle  of  two  rows 
of  singers  clad  in  Russian  costumes 
has  lost  its  novelty.  Now  it  is  neces* 
sary  that  they  shall  also  sing. 

Jlr.  Kibalchich's  choir  used  to  sing 
well,  but  It  did  not  sound  like  the 
same  choir  last  evening.  Indeed  one 
might  suspect  that  it  was  not  the 
same,  that  some  of  the  original  forces 
had  slipped  away  and  been  replaced 
by  inferior  material.  At  any  rate  the 
Intonation,  which  was  formerly  so 
good,  wais  decidedly  bad  and  the 
rhythm  was  ra.gged  qnd  without  in- 
ci.siveness.  For  these  reasons — there 
were  others,  but  they  need  not  be 
enumerated  because  these  are  enough 
— the  singing  was  generally  dull  and 
cold.  There  was  an  audience  of  good 
size,  but  its  emotions  did  not  appear 
to  be  greatly  moved. 


The  program  offered  yesterday  was 
not'  that  originally  announced.  This 
w'as  one  of  old  English  songs,  the  sort 
of  music  that  seems'  to  have  a particu- 
lar affinity  for  the  art  and  the  tem- 
perament of  Mr.  poates.  Who  but 
this  genial  Briton  cap  sing  a song  of 
that  excessively  merry  monarch 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  essential  note 
of  Irttlmacy  or  breathe  again  the 
breath  of  life  into  old  John  Dowland 
as  he  does?  Such  songs  he  had  on- 
his  program  yesterday  together  with  j 
charming  IjTics  of  other  old  com-  j 
posers  and  songs  from  England's  in- 
exhaustible treasury  of  anonymity. 

Ann  Boleyn  contributed,  as  well  as. 
Purcell  and  Maurice  Greene  and  Arne. 
It  was  altogether  a delightful  program 
and  greatly  entertaining  to  the  large 
audience.  Not  the'  least  entertaining 
part  of  the  concert  was  Mr.  Cq^tes’s 
i remarks  on  his  numbers,  delivered 
with  spirit  and  'humor,  but  always 
with  appositeness,  and  illumination. 
As  the  four  groups  were  entitled 
‘‘Tudor,’’  'lElizabethan,”  ‘Stuart’’  and 
“Georgian,”  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
artist  had  ample  scope  for  both  learn- 
ing and  fancy.  Gerald  Moore  played 
discreet  accompaniments. 


This  Russian  choir  is  , 

usually  well  trained.  Such  stand- 
ard works  as  the  "Pilgrim’s  Chorus 
from  "Tannhaeuser”  w-ere  sung  with 
authority,  with  ^ strength  that  comesf 
from  sympathy,,  and  understanding.; 
Such  entirely  new  choral  music  as 
Kastalsky’s  "La  Douce  Lumi^re, 
sung  here  for  the  first  time,  was  pre- 
^ presented  with  fervor  and  a truly 
' religious  Intensity  that  lent  an  air  of 
■piety  and  respect  which  it  would  be! 
I almost  sacrilegious  to  dissect, 
i The  entire  program,  deftly  divided 
between  choruses  and  soloists  of  com- 
petence well  above  the  average,  was 
out  of  the  ordinary  even  In  this  age; 
of  Russlanlstic  endeavor.  It  was  In- 
deed well  worth  hearing. 


IJ.v  OLIV  DOWNES. 


Mme.  Schnitzer,  Pianist, 
In  Season’s  First  Recital 


•lohn  Coates’s  Recital. 

John  Coates,  the  English  tenor  who 
first  visited  this  city  last  season,  re- 
turned and  appeared  in  a recital  of 
early  English  songs  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Coates’s  pro- 
gram.s  depart  happily  from  the  conven- 
tional order;  he  signs  English  airs  with 
a fine  regard  for  enunciation  and  dic- 
tion: he  also  displays  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  how  to  sing.  The  voice 
is  not  what  it  doubtless  was  in  previ- 
ous years,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable 
Mr.  Coates  to  inteiqiret  with  color  and 
distinction. 

Yesterday  the  program  was  divided 
into  a Tudor  group,  an  Elizabethan 
group,  a Stuart  group  and  a group  of 
songs  of  the  Georgian  period.  Many 
of  the  songs  were  by  anonymous  mu- 
sicians. and  not  the  less  beautiful  for 
that.  There  were  times  when  much 
excellent  music  was  created,  modestly. 
Unaffectedly,  and  with  excelling  mas- 
tery of  the  composer’s  art.  Among 
the  composers  on  the  program  were 
John  Dowland,  John  Bartlet,  Thomas 
j Ford,  John  Hilton,  John  Gamble.  Hen- 
ry Lawes.  Henry  Purcell,  Maurice , 
I Green,  William  Boyce  and  T.  A.  Arne. 

Some  of  the  songs,  in  response  to 
applause,  were  repeated,  as  the  de- 
lightful air  of  John  Bartlett.  "When 
first  I sa'iv  your  face,"  Few  of  the 
.songs  had  a deeply  emotional  char- 
acter. but  were  distinguished  by  their 
simplicity,  and  beauty  of  line.  In  the 
expression  of  different  emotions  Mr. 
Coates  was  versatile  and  not  the 
least  convincing  demonstration  of  his 
art  ■was  his  refusal  to  take  a song  of  ; 
light  character  and  feeling  too  ' 
•seriously.  He  has  humor  as  svell  as 
sentiment.  He  made  amusing  re- 
marks as  the  concert  proceeded.  A 
percentage  of  this  conversation  might . 
have  been  cut  out  without  injury  to  ' 
the  program  or  its  nature,  although 
the  audience  was  interested  and  Mr. 
Coates  thus  came  the  more  Into 
"personal  touch”  with  his  listeners. 
It  was  the  recital  of  an  accomplished 
English  singer,  thoroughly  In  his  ele- 
ment. endowed  by  nature  and  experi- 


ence for  the  k 
country's  song'. 


■'.;  .;on  oC  hi 


Mme.  Germaine  Schnitzer,  recently 
returned  from  a European  tour,  gave 
her  first  piano  recital  of  the  season  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Her  program  included  Mendelssohn's 
E minor  prelude  and  fugue.  Varia- 
tions Serieuses,  Liszt’s  B minor  son- 
ata, Schumann's  symphonic  etudes 
and  other  oerffings  by  Chopin  and  ■ 
Liszt.  - . I 

Surely  the  characteristics  of  MmeJ,  | 
Schnitzer's  playing  need  no  recapitu- 
lation and  they  w'ere  present  in  all 
che'r  familiarity  in  her  readings  yes- 
terday. There  was  all  of  her  dynamic 
energy  and  irresistible  vitality  for  in-- 
stance,  and  these  aa'e  often  valuable 
qualities.  But  when  they  arc  coupled 
■with  a compelling  sense  of  constant 
haste,  as  they  were  yesterday,  they 
lead  to  an  obliteration  of  many  of  the 
more  subtle  shades  of  piano  playing. 
The  Mendelssohn  was  crisp  and  vigor- 
ous. There  was  resilience  and  sparkle, 
too,  but  the  Liszt  sonata  was  over’oud 
and  there  'was  some  hard  tones  to  be 
heard.  There  was  never  enough  re- 
straint in  Mme.  Schnitzer's  playing 
and  this  lack  of  central  control  inevi- 
tably detracted  from  the  general  in- 
tere.st  in  her  work.  There  was  brill- 
iance in  her  Liszt  and  Chopin  and 
some  impressive  weight  and  sonority 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  Schumann  etudes. 
The  audience  was  apparently  en- 
thusiastic. 


Miss  Dilling,  Talented 
Harpist,  in  Recital 


Miss  Mildred  Dilling,  the  well  known 
and  talented  harpist,  gave  a recital  in 
Steinway  Hall  last  evening  assisted  by  . 
the  pianist,  Alberto  Jonas.  Some  of  her  ' 
offerings  ■were  Handel’s  “The  Har-  | 
monious  Blacksmitli,”  a Bourree  by 
Bach,  two  numbers  by  Rameau,  evith 
Mr.  Jonas  the  first  movement  of  H. 
Renie’s  C minor  concerto,  Ravel’s  "In- 
troduction et  Allegro”  and  numbers 
by  Tourner,  Debussy,  Prokofieff  and 
Granados. 

Miss  Dining's  happiest  opportunities 
occurred  In  her  early  offerings.  The 
brisk  staccato  utterances  of  Rameau 
and  Bach  were  finely  caught  and,  re- 
vealed ■with  a crisp  and  sparkling 
'touch.  Miss  Dilling'.s  skill  In  the  reve- 
lation of  unexpected  colors  and  her 
shimmering  tones  di.splayed  in  num- 
bers  by  Ravel  and  Dubiissy  ■were  no  , 
less  effective.  For  In  Miss  Dilling's  1 
art  delicacy  and  strength  were  ad-  | 
mlrably  blended.  Her  excellent  sens'3 
of  rhythm  and.  accent  enabled  her  tc 
give  some  delightful  readings  of  a well  ; 
chosen  program.  ' 

Mr.  Jonas's  talents  and  tempera-  ' 
ment  were  as  enjoyable  as  ever  and 

■ his  sensitive  readings  formed  a fitti.fg  , 

■ complement  for  MLss  DilUng’s  art.  ; 


i Lcff  f^ouishnoff,  Russian 
' Pianist,  Gives  Recital 

I Left  Pouishnoff,  Russian  piajilst 
who  made  two  successful  appear- 
ances here  In  recital  last  season,  was 
1 heard  at  Town  Hall  last  evening  In 

la  program  of  large  proportions.  The' 
^ponclerous  Bach-Busonl  chaconne 
opened  the  list  and  three  pieces — 
the  •■Gamclan.  ’ "Wayang  - Purwa." 
••Hari-Bcsaar."  from  Oodowsky's 
"Java  Suite.”  book  1.  closed  It.  Other 
monumonlal  works  were  Beethoven's 
F minor  sonata,  "Appassionata’’  and 
Schumann's  "Carnaval."  For  Rus- 
.slan  music  there  were  two  of  Medt- 
ner's  "Fairy  Tales"  and  the  C major 
etude  by  Glazounov.  Poulenc’s 
“Mouvements  Perpetuels"  In  B flat 
brought  further  variety.  No  one  of 
bis  own  compositions  graced  the  list. 
Mr.  Poulshnoff  d*d  not  seem  at  his 
be.st  last  evening.  Many  of  the  fine  at- 
tributes of  his  style  were  the,  same  as 
when  he  played  here  before,  but  there 
was  some  indifference. to  correct  notes, 
I'is  accent  could  become  erratic  and  a 
coldne.ss  too  frequently  pervaded  his 
tone  and  style  In  certain  pasasges  of 
the  chaconne  and  sonattu  But  again 
his  playing  -was  generally  fine,  em- 
phasizing his  fine  Intelligence,  finger 
technic  and  dynamic  powers,  and 
merited  the  warm  applause  given  hlHi.  m 

Left  Poulshnoff,  a pianist  who  al- 
ready had  left  his  impress  on  New  | 
York’s  musical  circles,  reappeared  In 
the  Town  Hall  last  night,  adding  to 
his  prestige  and  giving  delight  to  a 
considerable  audience. 

Now,  this  pianist  does  not  yet  be- 
long in  the  rank  of  the  planistlc 
greats.  However,  he  is  an  able 
-technician  and  an  artist  of  such  thor- 
oughness and  such  understanding 
that  any  concert  of  his  is  worthy  of 
an  audience  and  a sophisticated  one. 
His  art  is  mature  and  finished. 

Bach.  Daquin.  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann and  Godowsky  formed  the  bulk 
of  Mr  Pouishnoft’s  program.  He  did 
particularly  well  with  Oodowsky’s 

j "Java  Suite,’’  which  made  an  aulmlr- 
I able  close  to  his  program. 

Ruth  Rodgers,  Soprano, 

Gives  Conventional  Program 

Ruth  Rodgers,  a soprano,  who  gave 
a recital  here  last  season  and  was 
heard  more  recently  as  soloist  with 
the  Philharmonic  in  Mahler’s  second 
symphony,  gave  a conventional  pro- 
gram including  old  classic  and  op- 
eratic airs,  German  lieder  and  songs 
In  French  and  English  last  night  al 
Aeolian  Hall,  with  the  asslsUhce  oi 
Charles  Albert  Baker  at  the  piano 
Miss  Rodgers's  delivery  of  the  difflcul 
air.  ‘‘Come,  Ever  Smiling  Liberty^ 
from  Handel’s  "Judas  Maccabaeus’ 
and  the  "Ah!  lo  so,  piu  non  m’avanza’ 
air  from  "The  Magic  Flute,"  -wa; 
hardly  satisfactory,  owing,  first  of  all 
to  the  uneven  quality  of  her  scale 
The  arias  were,  in  truth,  beyond  he. 
vocal  powers  although  a certain  musi 
cal  intelligence  and  a fair  amount  o 
dramatic  instinct  did  not  leave  th 
number  without  interest.  She  hai. 
many  flow'ers  and  ■warm  applaus> 
from  her  audience.  Mr.  Baker  playe< 

I the  accompaniments  with  his  custom 
I ary  skill  and  taste. 


^■e.  Gei-maine  Schnitzer’s  Piano  Recital 
It  was  a relief  to  see  Mme.  Schnltzer 
ifely  on  the  stage  of  Aeolian  Hall  at  the 
K>ointed  hour  for  her  concert  yesterday 
tternoon.  One  can  never  be  sure  of  these 
‘omen  pianists  nowadays,  what  with  accl- 
»nts  and  disappearances! 

1 Mme.  Schnitzer's  program  was  in  no 
^y  unusual,  but  it  contained  many  fine 
^es  from  our  rich  piano  literature  of  the 
i»rnantic  .school.  Mendelssohn  was  repre- 
Snted  by  his  prelude  and  fugue  In  E minor 
nd.  the  "Variations  Serleuses”;  Liszt  by 
js'  B minor  sonata  and  later  in  the  pro- 
Pam  by  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  9 
!'L^  Carnaval  de  Pesth^;  Schumann  by 
Pm  Abends,”  ‘'Aufschwung”  and  the 
•ymphonic  Etudes”;  finally,  Chopin  by  the 
iRceuse  and  an  etude.  All  Mme.  Schnitzer's 
tell-known  qualities  were  in  evidence  to 
^ve  her  right  to  the  place  she  holds 
mong  women  pianists.  She  was  In  es- 
..lectally  good  form  technically  and  achieved 
clarity  which  was  scarcely  ever  marred 
■jtcept  by  an  occasional  jsJ.udfelgus  use 


m tnir.  per  il.  In  her  major  numb'*r  of  the 
;»fternoon,  the  IJ.szt  Bonnia,  there  was 
riiuch  to  admire. 

[ OccH  donnlly  she  seemed,  in  my  opinion, 
to  stress  iinimportant  things  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Important  ones,  and  I could  not 
agree  with  the  unusually  rapid  tempo  at 
which  she  took  the  fugato  in  B flat  minor 
Which  follows  the  slow  middle  section  of 
the  sonata.  I do  not  say  this  merely  be- 
cause I feel  or  like  a slower  tempo.  Com- 
ing as  It  does  after  the  poetic.  Improvl.sa- 
tlonal  slow  movement,  this  part  of  the 
wbMc  marks  a point  of  departure  for  a 
gradual  growth  In  the  whole  musical 
stijhcture.  This  growth,  although  It  is  In- 
terrupted by  a return  to  more  lyrical  pas- 
sages, really  continues  In  the  big  lines 
until  the  presto,  which  precedes  the  final 
atidante  sostenuto,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
demand  the  cumulative  force  of  both  In- 
erVased  sonority  and  speed.  By  taking 
sa^h  a rapid  tempo  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture the  player  cuts  off  one  possi- 
bility -of  working  up  to  a real  cUmax. 

Mme.  Schnltzer  played  the  celebrated 
octave  passage,  which  Is  marked  "Presto,” 
with  a speed  that  proved  her  to  be  pos- 
sessed ' of  a remarkable  WTlst  technic,  but 
(Jwing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  preceding 
tiempi  it  did  not  sound  like  a climax  of 
t^eed.  I beg  the  layman’s  pardon  for  this 
lilece  of  technical  analysis,  but  I do  not 
ilk©  to  make  such  a criticism  of  Interpre- 
tation without  giving  what  seems  to  me  a 
good  reason  for  it. 

Mme.  Schnltzer  played  “Des  Abends"  with 
a poetry  and  the  "Etudes  Symphonlques” 
with  a brilliancy  which  found  warm  re- 
sponse in  the  audience.  I was  unable  to 
hear  the  final  group  of  the  concert  but 
■vffien  I left  the  audience  was  in  a mood 
which  undoubtedly  led  to  many  additions 
to  the  printed  program. 

OLGA  8Ayr Annin!' 


Miss  Stern  Gives  Her 
Second  Violin  Recital 


The  only  novelty  of  Miss  Florence 
Stern’s  second  violin  recital  in  Town 
Hall  last  evening  was  a large  .portrait 
of  the  artist  In  an  auspicious  corner 
of  the  lobby.  Inside  the  hall  was  the 
artist  herself  with  a program  includ- 
ing Bach's  praeludium,  Sammartlnl’s 
Canto  Amoroso,  a rondo  by  Mozart, 
the  Mendelssohn  concerto,  a request 
group  by  Mozart,  Achron,  Novacek 
and  others,  and  Sarasate’s  "Zlgeuner- 
weisen.”  ^ 

Miss  Stern’s  performance  last  night 
I did  not  reveal  any  novel  qualities  that 
I meant  fresh  comment  on  her  familiar 
art.  There  was  improvement  in  much 
i of  her  playing,  but  most  of  her  •es- 
sential characteristics  were  again  in 
I evidence.  The  Mendelssohn  concerto 
was  played  with  vigor  and  sonority  of 
I tone,  often  with  brilliance,  but  the, rest 
[ of  her  program  was  inconsistent  in  its 
level  of  achievement.  Notwithstanding  , 
a number  of  sound  and  important  tal-  l| 
I ents  Miss  Stern  did  not  play  t^'ith  the  | 
finish  and  style  of  a first  rate  artist. 

I Her  attaujk  was  often  bad,  and  many 
of  her  best  tones  were  marred  by 
quickly  recovered  spots  of  thinness 
nd  uneven  production. 

Some  of  her  shorter  pieces  were 
more  successful,  for  they  were  spon- 
taneous and  full  of  vitality.  Her  mu- 
sical foundations  are  sound  and  they 
adequately  brought  out  the  important 
aspects  of  her  .program.  It  was  in 
t the  finer  shades  of  phrasing  and  In 
j the  omission  of  significant  details  that  . 

I M ^s  Stem’s  recital  was  often  lacking, 
i Harry  Anik  was  at  the  piano. 


New  York  Banka’  Glee 
Club  Pleases  Audience 

The  New  York  Banks’  Glee  Club, 
founded  in  1879  with  a small  nucleus 
oi  young  New  York  banitci's  and  now 
a chorus  of  some  seventy  male  voices, 
gave  its  first  concert  of  the  -season  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  ilall.  Bruno  Huhn. 
conductor.  The  assisting  artists  were 
Marla  Montana,  soprano;  Julean 
Kahn,  cello;  Je.s.sie  Peter.s,  piano.  Miv 
Huhn’s  choir  displayed 
training  in  en.scmble  '^^ry  ff  von 
enthusiastic  applause 
audience.  Not  only  did  the 
■show  advancement  in  the  tmev  rj. 


•TV, 


I "Trees'’  by  Oscar  ICojiriHcli  lor  pin.-i. 

I and  an  air  from  "Lotilse’’  for  I’op'-  a 
William  Falk  was  the  aocompimi 
I The  club’s  -lecond  and  lust  con(  -"t  ofi 
i ttie  season  will  tiiko  place  on  Apr.l! 
, iH,  Wednesday  evening. 


Massenet’s  Delineation  of  Alexandrian  Life  Is 
, Staged  at  the  Metropolitan. 

/u.  //  / > 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  / 

Massenet's  lyric  intt-rpretation  of  life  ia  Alexandria  .'ntitlp:'i 
ais”  tvas  griiven  at  the  Motropolitan  Opera  ilou;  " la 
evening  for  the  first  time  this  .season.  The  work  call.s  for  :>! 
services  of  several  membei’s  of  the  company,  but  offers  opp'.r 
1 unities  for  di.stinction  to  no  more  than  two,  pamMy,  the  ri  p 
resentatives  of  the  vaudeville  pet  of  Alexandria  and  the  mis- 
guided monk  whb  undei’took  her  reformation.  There  v.a. 
much  to  puzzle  a disinterested  obserV'T  of  ihe  performanci-, 
but  perhaps  nothing  that  took  precedence  of  the  que.stion  why 
“Thais”  needed  so  much  refonning. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  preseme  ' 
for  the  first  time  thte  eoason  ’’Thale.”  eii 
oi>f*ra  in  Trench  ny  Julee  Massenet.  The  j 
opera,  a lyric  work  In  four  actn  with  a 
libretto  by  Oallet.  waa  first  produced  In  ! 

Paris  In  181H.  i 

THE  CAST 

Thais  Maria  Jeritza  i 

Nlclas  Halpli  Errollc  . 

Athanael  Clarence  WTillehlll  . 

Palemon  Loula  D'Angelo  I 

Crobyle  Nanette  Guilford 

Myrtalo  Minnio  Erener 

Alblne Kathleen  Howard  . 

A Servant  Arnold  Gabor  , 

Incidental  dances  by  Florence  Hudolph. 

Giuseppe  Bonfljrllo  and  Corps  de  Ballet 
Conductor — Louis  Hasselmans. 

I In.  her  conduct  on  the  visionary 
latage  of  AthanaeVs  nightmare  there 
was  nothing  to  bring  the  blush  of 
ehame  to  the  cheek  of  modesty. 

Spontini’s  ■\'eslal  could  have  looked 
on  undisturbed  tuid  Bolto's  Mefistofele 
would  have  given  such  a siren  up  as . 
hopelessly  saved.  And  when  this  lady 
set  out  to  horrify  the  monk  in  the 
presence  of  the  Jeering  household  of 
Xikias  she  slid  off  her  evening  •wrap 
and  revealed  herself  clad  In  abundant 
and  exceedingly  gorgeous  garments. 

She  took  no  chances  on  beauty  un- 
adorned as  a Century  Opera  Company 
prima  donna  did  on  a memorable  oc- 
casion at  the  New  Theater.  They  were 
a weak'  lot  of  brethren  in  Alexandria 
If  they  thought  evil  thoughts  on  such 
occasions,  and  Athanael  must  have 
been  the  sort  of  chap  who  would  start 
a vice  crusade  against  a whirling 
Dervish. 

Mme.  Jeritza,  w'ho  impersonated  the 
lady,  did  more- desperate  things  later 
In  the  evening  after  her  morals  had 
been  renovated  by  Mr.  Whltehill  as 
Athanael.  She  did  not  seem  to  care 
much  what  she  did  with  her  linear 
perspectives  or  her  voice,  and  she  gave 
tho  good  monk  as  good  as  he  sent. 

She  sang  well  at  times,  but  she  did 
not  at  any  time  translate  into  the 
pictorial  or  lyric  speech  of  the  theater 
the  personality  of  Tluiia.  This  has 
never,  been  one  of  her  best  roles,  nor 
was  last  evening  one  of  her  best 

” Mr.  'Whitehill  was  In  bad  voice, 
i Some  singers  would  have  found  U 
dlitficult  to  stagger  through  the  part 
at  ail  •wdth  so  little  vocal  material,  but 
1 Mr.  Whitehill  is  a master  of  technic 
i and  he  can  sing  around  and  over  many 
i formidable' difficulties.  But  he  was  far 
ifrom  being  at  his  best  last  evening. 

I He  actfed  the  role  as  he  usually  doea 
There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the 
I others.  Mr.  Errolle  as  Ktkias  was  a 
lifelike  representativ'e  of  a Greek  gen- 
tleman who  tried  to  live  too  many 
1 hours  a day  and  put  too  much  Into 
i'cach  hour.  Mbl^cs  Guilford  and 
Egener  were  the  slaves,  much  too 
good  looking  to  he  allowed  to  fondle 
.Athanael  before  Thais  had  her  chance 
Or  did  tltey  sen'e  aa  appetizers.  But 
(such  matters  must  not  be  discussed, 
particularly  in  view  J,*'®. 
decorum  of  Alexandria.  The  bMlet,  led 
by  Florence  Rudolph,  was  mildly  in- 
toxicating. Mr.  Hasselmans  TOnductee 

the  W'hole  affair  with  great  dlgnlt>  . 


Bernard  Ocko,  Young 
Violinist,  in  Recital 

Bernard  Ocko.  a young  vlollnl.si  vin 
won  a Stadium  auditron.s  prize  last 
spring  and  occupies  the  chair  of 
ond  violinist  in  the  Hartmann  Strln:: 
Quartet  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  H.  II 
last  night.  His  program  Included  the 
Bra'hms  sonata.,  op.  100,  Bm-'-.';  O 

major  fugue,  for  violin  alnno,  three 
brief  numbers  by  Suls,  and  tVleui- 
awski’s  F .sharp  minor  concerto,  f’ar- 
roll  Hollister  wag  the  acco.npanist. 

Mr.  Ocko’s  performanco  gave  plenty 
of  evidence  that  he  Is  more  at  horr,e 
in  the  security  of  a chambeT  music 
organization  than  he  is  on  Ll.a  concei  t 
platform.  The  Brahms  sonata  was 
rendered  .something  far  from  justice. 
For  one  thing  the  ensemble  was  poor 
and  Mr.  Hollister  was  evidcntnlli'  in 
constant  doubt  about  the  imporuinco 
of  his  contributions.  A-nd  Mr.  Ockn’:= 
interpretation,  while  technically  ad«- 
quate,  -was  quite  colorless  and  lacklnc 
n any  aristocracy  of  tyle.  The  R*f  i\ 
fugue  was  also  far  beyond  his  subjec- 
tive powers.  Aeain  Mr.  ‘Jcki;  was 
technically,  admirable,  but  there  were 
no  .searching  quests  for  beauty,  c 
elevation  of  significant  details  or  even 
stimly  confidence  in  his  ntfenint-- 
.scale  the  belg'ht.s. 

There  was  more  brilliance  and  color 
■n  the  subsequent  numbers  for  Mr. 
Ocko  played  with  an  excellent  sense 
of  rhythm  anJ  li't  tone  x.'as  nlw’ays 
rich,  vigorous  and  resilient.  It  l.s 
Imagination  and  Insight  that  Mr.  Ocko 
nckerl  last  evening.  In  jthur  resoocls 
he  revealed  a young  artist  of  qonsldcr- 
.able  talent,  armed  with  plenty  of  ma- 
terial for  a bright  future. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES.  | 


TnBt 

hUhanaoiilo  SoclHy. 


;ty  of  the  -voices  of  the  body  has 
on  more  richness  and  greater  eonoritj\ 
The  numbers  for  the  choir  included 
Carl  Deis’s  arrangement  of  John 
Scott’s  "The  Old  Rond."  w'lth  wJilch 
the  program  opened;  “The  Song  That 
You  Sang  Long  Ago"  of  Tschalkovsky 
with  Prank  Deeley  singing  the  inci- 
dental solo;  Horatio  Parker’s  "The 
.Night  Has  a Thousand  Eyes,”  “.Allah  s 
Holiday,”  by  Rudolf  Prlml.  and.  for 
the  closing  number,  the  "Italian  Street 
Song.”  from  Victor  Herbert’s  operetta. 
"Naughty  Marietta."  in  which  Miss 
Montan.a  sang  the  solo.  The  various 
a.iislsting  arti.sts  gave  solos,  among 
which  were  a “Larghetto,"  by  Handeb 
Volin  Mr  Hiilin’s  arrangement  of 


t>oni 

The  Fhllhanaoiilo 
Arturo  Toscanini  made  bto  first  s] 
pearanco  at  the  head  of  the  Philha 
monio  Society  of  New  York  last  nlgl 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  ‘ Tho  box  tiers,  i 
observance  of  the  occasion,  wei 
decked  with  American  flags;  the  aud 
enco  was  one  of  the  most  distinguishe 
of  tho  season.  This  audience  llste-e< 
tense  with  excitement,  to  all  and  eac 
c"  tho  performances,  and  Its  applaus 
was  tumultuous  on  every  possible  oc 
caslon. 

I Mr.  Toscanini  was  conducting  a fa 
mous  American  sjonphony  orchestri 
■ for  the  first  time.  His  characteristic 
as  a symphonic  Interpreter  were  mad- 
known  here  in  a Metropolitan  Open 
House  concert  in  1918  and  in  1922,  whei 
he  toured  the  country  with  an  or 
chestra  from  La  Scala,  Milan.  Tha 
orchestra,  however,  compared  poor!] 
with  tho  one  heard  last  night  Las- 
night  Mr.  Toscanini  had  a superb  in- 
strument at  his  disposal;  with  It  h( 
worked  his  sovereign  win  and  those 
who  were  present  -will  not  forget  the 
i occasion. 

Tho  program  consisted  of  a rarely 
played  Haydn  symphony— that  In  the 
key  of  D,  and  surnamed  "The  Clock’’- 
a new  work  of  Ottorinl  Respighi,  "The 
Pines  of  Rome,”  a successor  to  the 
well-knowm  and  very  popular  "Foun- 
tains of  Rome,*’  by  the  same  com- 


poser;  Sibelius’s  tone-poem,  “The 
Swan  of  Tuonela’’ : the  funeral  music 
Tom  Wagner’s  “G6tterdammerung’’ 

■ nd  Weber’s  overture  to  ’’Eurj-anthe.’’ 
A program,  it  will  be  seen,  that  asked 
many  things  of  the  conductor.  Mr. 
Toscanini  established  a precedent  that 
would  have  halted  another  musician 
with  his  reading  of  the  Haydn  sym- 
phony. This  was  nqt  only  accomplished 
in  the  Havdn  spirit,  la  the  classical 
style,  but  with  the  classical  sonority. 

The  tone  was  lighter  and  more 
transparent  than  a more  modern 
work  would  have  occasioned.  The  dl- ; 
^nensions  were  slighter  and  finer;  at 
;he  same  time  there  was  warmth  and  \ 
beauty  of  phrase  that  would  have  i 
delighted  Haydn’s  sunny  soul,  and  a 
mercurized  spirit  that  belied  the  pon- 


mercunzea  spine  xnae  oeueu  imv  s 

derable  proportions  of  the  orchestra,  j 
A symphony  of  Haydn,  for  a rare  ex- 


ceptions was  in  its  frame.  It  would  be 
easy  to  particularize  about  its  in- 
terpretation. Perhaps  its  most  en- 
grossing feature  was  the  delicious 
playing  of  the  slow  movement,  where- 
in 'the  pizzicato  of  strings  suggests 
the  ticking  effect  w'hich  gave  the 
Evnjphony  its  nickname. 

The  “clock”  symphony  not  only  re- 
vealed the  genius  of  Haydn  with  sin- 
gular felicity,  technical  finish,  and 
wealth  of  tonal  gradation,  but  it  also 
showed  the  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Tos- 
canini has  already  endowed  the  orches- 
tra. The  playing  was  more  vivid,  more 
emotional,  more  transparent,  more  pre- 
cise, than  it  had  previously  been,  and 
this  with  no  reflection  upon  previous 
great  conductors.  But  there  is  one 
Toscanini.  As  he  can  transform  an  or- 
chestra. so  with  a composition  when 
he  puts  himself  at  the  command  of  a 
composer.  This  was  brought  to  mind 
by  the  extraordinary  effect  of  the  sym- 
phonic poem  of  Respighi.  The  work 
made  such  an  impression  that  the 
later  performances  ’ iled  a little  after 
it.  The  final  pages— a long  crescendo 
which  Mr.  Toscanini  built  up  with  ir- 
resistible cumulative  power— would  be 
enough  to  sweep  any  audience  from  its 
feet  and  part  any  reviewer  from  a 
large  percentage  of  his  judgment. 
How  much  of  the  result  belonged  to 
Mr.  Toscanini?  To  what  extent  did  it 
praise  him,  and  to  what  extent  the 
composer? 

•'The  Pines  of  Rome,”  like  The 
Fountains  of  Rome,”  in  which  Res- 
pighi is  so  graciou.sly  poetic  and  lyri- 
cal, is  a work  in  four  movements. 
“While,”  it  is  said,  "in  bis  'Fountains 
of  Rome’  the  composer  sought  to  re- 
producr  by  means  of  tone  an  impres- 
sion of  nature,  in  ‘The  Pines  of  Rome 
he  uses  nature  as  a point  of  departure 
to  recall  memories  and  visions.  The 
century  old  trees  which  dominate  so 
i-haracteristically  the  Roman  land- 
scape become  testimony  for  the  prin- 
cipal  events  in  Roman  life.”  In  the 
.'irst  movement  children,  chattering  ^ 
and  laughing,  are  playing  under  thei 
pines  of  the  villa  Borghese.  Suddenly! 
the  scene  change  to  the  pines  near  a I 
catacomb.  From  the  depths  of  their  | 
shadows  arises  a solemn  cnant. 

The  Pines  of  the  Janlculum  are  re- 
vealed in  profile  by  the  moon  that 
. ises  over  Gianicolo’s  hill,  while  a 
nightingale  sings— the  voice  of  the 
nightingale  being  reproduced  by  means 
o'  a gramophone  record.  The  final 
■.cchestral  tableau  is  suggested  by  the 
'“.nes  of  the  Appian  Way.  In  the 
list'-  dawn  of  the  tragic  country 
“lar'ded  by  solitary  pines  there  is 
'-card  the  rhythm  of  ghostlj'  steps, 
t;.  - fanfares  of  Caesar’s  vanished 
legions.  “To  the  poet’s  phantasy  ap- 
rs  a vision  of  past  glories;  trum- 
r.f't.s  blare,  and  the  army  of  the  consul 
advances  brilliantly  in  the  grandeur  of 
a i r 'Aiy  arisen  sun  toward  the  sacred 
w.c-  mounting  in  triumph  the  Caplto- 
lii.e  Hill.” 

Respighi  writes  what  is  at  the  tvorst 
d - riptive  music  of  uncommon  quality, 
.and  at  the  best,  such  as  the  introduc- 
= : !,  .;f  the  second  part,  music  of  an 


verbratas  fo"hls  commanas,  ana  pro-  : 
ceods  from  climax  to  climax  of  tonal  j 
splendor.  „ ...  I 

A comparison  of  Mr.  Toscamnl  s . 
"Swan  of  Tuonela”  with  a reading  of  ; 
the  same  work  that  the  writer  heard  ' 
from  Sibelius  himself  in  1913,  was  in- 
structive. The  pace  under  Mr.  Tosca- 
nini "was  faster  than  that  adopted  by 
the  composer,  the  reading  was  more 
emotional.  The  music  did  not  lose  by 
this,  even  if  the  conception  differed 
from  that  of  the  originator.  It  did 
no  violence  to  essential  meanings,  and 
Mr.  Toscanini,  an  Italian  interpreting 
1 a Finn,  made  significant  even  the 
1 poorer  and  less  effective  passages  of 
an  early  and  transitional  token  of 
I Sibelius’s  development. 

The  "melos”  of  Wagner  was  superb- 
' ly  revealed  in  the  Gbtterdiimmerung 
music.  Mr.  Toscanini  began  the  music 
for  Siegfried’s  Death  further  back  in 
the  score  than  the  point  at  which  con- 
ductors usually  open  this  performance. 
He  commenced  with  the  passages 
which  accompany  the  hero’s  dying 
apostrophe  to  Brunnhilde,  forty-six 
measures  before  the  funeral  march. 
The  melodic  ideas  of  this  unforgetsble 
music  had  a curve  and  lyric  Impulse 
not  always  given  them,  at  the  same 
time  there  were  the  tragic  Inflection 
and  the  large  utterance  of  the  early 
gods.  The  Weber  overture  had,  per- 
haps, an  Itallanism  In  the  slow  pace 
of  the  second  theme.  The  rest  of  It 
was  played  in  a very  fiery  spirit,  and 
a,  manner  that  brought  an  exciting 
conclusion  to  the  concert.  The  au- 
dience remained  for  some  time  in  the 
hall,  applauding,  shouting  and  other- 
wise making  known  its  happiness  in 
the  advent  of  the  famous  visitor. 


Famous  Italian  ConHucts  Philharmonic  oocieiy 
Concert  at  Carnegie  Hall. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

■^he  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  iiociety  last  night  in  Car-‘ 
aegie  Hall  was  one  of  those  musical  events  which  might  well 
be  turned  over  to  the  star  descriptive  reporter.  It  was  not  a 
concert  at  all ; it  was  the  return  of  the  hero,  a Roman  triumph 
staged  in  -New  York  and  in  modern  dress.  The  hero  was 
Arturo  Toscanini,  one  time  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
now  lord  high  admiral  of  La  Scala  in  Milan.  That  the  directors 
of  the  Philharmonic  had  made  no  mistake  in  engaging  him  was 
proved  by  the  selling  out  of  the  house  far  ahead. 


ontiaual  color  and  poetry. 
much  beautiful  orchestral  tone.  Italian 
; In  its  softness  and  color.  The  voice 
of  a nightingale  is  employed,  as  men- 
' tloned  above,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
symphony.  The  sound  is  made  pos- 
sible by  certain  recording  mechanisms 
i and  is  employed  by  the  composer  as 
I one  of  many  tone-colors  of  tlm  or- 

■ chestra.  It  is  a pretty  effect  ^ 

is  heard  in  the  slow  movement,  espe-  | 

; cially  with  the  delicate  and  evanescent  , 
tone-tinis  that  the  composer  pro- 

■ vides.  In  these  two  movements  ^ere 


is  atmosphere;  but  there  are 
: tlons  in  the  score  of  "Pini  dl  Roma 


'Pini  dl  Roma' 

as  in  other  of  Respighi’s  works. 

The  cloven  hoof  of  Stravinsky  ap- 
pears ever  and  again  whra  he  com- 
poses, likewise  the  "Fetes 
from  the  Nebussy  Nocturnes.  Others 
of  Respighi’s  forebears,  thoughUess  in 
putting  down  ideas  that  would  fas<^- 
nate  this  composer,  are  present.  K not 
In  the  flesh.  „ , . 

The  final  march  is  for  Mr.  Toscaulnl, 
before  his  players,  erect,  commanding, 
pouring  a veritable  fluid  of  energy 
from  his  eyes,  his  body,  his  fingers 
Into  an  orchestra  that  shakes  and  re- 


For  the.^e  are  days  wben  the 
««C)Tkaday  utteratice  ut  music  w'-.U  not ; 
SMffice  for  a populace  incessantly  de-  ' 
islanding  new  ways  of  saying  old 
»ruths  and  ready  to  sink  into  apathy 
unless  mental  stimulants  are  liberally 
administered.  In  such  conditions  the 
true  merits  of  such  a temperamental 
conductor  cis  this  famous  Italian  are 
likely  to  be  obscured  behind  a red 
screen  of  what  those  who  hear  -svith  | 
their  eyes  believe  to  be  inspiration  of 
the  moment  and  sorcery  of  the  baton. 

The  program  offered. hy  the  aitist 
consisted  of ’Haydn’s  D major  sym- 
phony, R,espighi’s  symphonic  poem. 
“Pine  Trees  of  Rome,”  Sibelius’s  "Swan 
of  Tuonela,”  the  death  of  Siegfried 
and  funeral  march  from  “Goetter- 
daemmerung,”  and  the  overture  to 
Weber’s  “Euryanthe.”  It  was  a pro- 
gram of  large  proportions  and  much 
variety.  But  the  observant  must  have 
noticed  that  it  contained  some  of  Tos- 
canini’s tried  and  true  battle  horses. 

Resp'ghi  is  now  in  this  country  and 
has  already  been  heard  as  pianist, 
playing  his  own  new  concerto.  He 
was  present  last  evening  to  receive 
the  applause  which  the  great  audi- 
ence bestowed  upon  his  composition, 
and  he  radiated  delight.  And  well  he  ! 
might,  for  probably  he  never  before  j 
heard  his  work  played  better  or  per-  | 
haps  quite  as  well,  "fhe  performance 
was  superb,  and  indeed  in  the  climax  ; 
of  the  final  movement,  gloriously  built  ' 
up  by  Mr.  Toscanini,  thrilling. 

The  composer  made  the  symphonic  | 
poem  in  four  connected  sections,  rep- 
resenting pine  trees  of  the  “Villa  Bor- 
ghese, with  children  dancing,  playing 
and  screaming,  and  birds  twitting 
firebirds,  of  cotf”se,  for  they  are  all 
• that  kind  now — pines  near  a catacomb 
where  a solemn  chant  floats  from  the 
depths  out  under  the  dark  boughs, 
pine.s  of  the  hill  of  the  Janiculum 
where  a nightingale  sings  (through  a 
phonograpic  record),  and  finally  the  i 
pines  of  the  Appian  Way.  D.awn  and 
the  rythm  of  innumerable  approach- 
ing steps.  The  buccina  blares  along  | 
the  road.  The  brazen  echoes  awake, 
and  the  imagination  beholds  the  "glory 
that  was  Rome’s,”  her  greavecl  and 
bucklered  legions  treading  the  im- 
mortal way. 

•"Thine,  Roman,  is  the  pilnm ; 

Roman,  the  sword  i.s’ thine. 

The  even  trench,  the  bristling  mound, 
The  legion’s  ordered  line' 

And  thine  the  wheel.s  of  triumph, 
"Which  with  their  laureled  train  I 
Move  showly  up  the  shouting  streets  j 
To  Jove’s  eternal  fane.” 

It  13  ea.sy  to  write  enthusiastically 
a.  composition  which,  possessing 
strikingly  original  thematic  ma- 
terial, Is  so  alive  with  emotion,  so 
clearly  marked  in  mood,  so  pictur- 
esque and  decorative  in  quality  and  so 
rich  in  Instrumental  texture.  The 
first  section  is  modernistic,  as  the 
subject  matter  suggests,  but  the  other 
three  are  of  the  older  stjde.  The  phono- 


graphic record  of  the  nightingale  song 
is  very  cleverly  used,  and  its  effect  is 
intriguing  though  musically  question- 
able. But  as  a whole  the  work  is  ex- 
cellent. The  pines  of  Rome  were 
surely  watered  by  the  fountains. 

Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  the  Haydn 
symphony  without  obtrusion  of  him- 
self. He  was  just  a dignified  musician 
bringing  to  the  audience  a clear,  fin- 
ished and  exquisitely  shaded  perform- 
ance  of  a’ genial  creation  of  the  braie  , 
old  days  when  music  had  no  burdens  , 
upon  Its  soul  and  had  no  mission  be- 
yond  putting  some  passing  moments  i 
of  sunshine  into  human  lives.  Mr 
Toscanini,  one  of  the  worlds  ^-eat 
conductors,  did  not  know  more  about 
Haydn  than  he  knew  about  himself. 

It  was  a beautiful  and  restful  per- 
formance. • 

That  Mr.  Toscanini  will  engage  tne  , 
Interest  of  music  lovers  is  beyond 
question.  He  appeared  last  evening 
In  a light  vastly  different  from  that 
which  dimly  fell  upon  him  when  last 
he  conducted  symphonic  music  here 
He  had  a magnificent  machine  with 
which  to  work.  He  did  great  things 
with  it  and  will  do  more.  Hi^u- 
dience  was  moved  to  unusual  demon- 
strations. These  were  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  American  and  Italian 
flags  around  the  boxes  and  the  rising 
reception  accorded  to  the  guest  con- 
ductor on  his  entrance. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety occupied  the  hall.  The  program 

SS^one  which  might  command  mora 
extended  consideration  were  it  not 
for  the  blaze  of  excitement  over,  the 
return  of  Mr.  Toscanini.  Eugene  Goos- 
eens  was  on  the  podium  and  invited 
the  attention  of  a large  audience  to  a 
good  though  somewhat  fragmenta  j 
program.  He  began  with  an  extraor- 
dinary arrangement  by  Sir  Eduard 
Elgar  of  Bach’s  fantasia  and  fugae  >n 
C minor.  One  wondered  what  the 
composer  would  have  thought  of  the 
contemporaneous  style  of  Instrumenta- 
tion and  the  roaring  ^ 

Mr.  Goossens  also  presented  the  well 
thumbed  symphony  of  Cesar  ^ank,  1 
Delius’s  “On  Hearing  the 
in  Spring”  and  “Summer  Mght  on  the 
River,”  and  Arnold  Bax’s  tone  poem, 
“Tintagel.”  Of  the  latter,  which  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  here,  some- 
thing may  be  said  later.  The  singer 
of  the  afternoon  was  Frieda  Hempel. 
who  was  once  upon  a time,  d very 
good  time,  a leading  soprano  Oa  the 
fiber*.  She  reminded  her  hearers  of 
this  by  singing  for  her  first  number 
“Ernani  involami.” 

The  singer  was  in  full  command  -of 
that  silvery  quality  of  tone  which  was 
one  of  her  chief  assets  and  of  uhich 
one  hears  so  little  in  these  strenuous 
1 imes  of  loud  sound,  r iirthfermore. 
there  was  a delightful  finish  about  her 
3.rt  and  a .'.ertain  indescribatile  charm. 
The  audience  seeme.'"  y ■ l>e  greatly 
pleased. 


that,  twenty-one  years  back,  when 
as  a young  man  he  made  a mai'ked 
impres.sion  in  New  York’s  concert  flel'l, 
not  only  as  performer  but  composer. 
And”  it  was  at  this  time,  be  it  remcm-  ^ 
bered.  that  his  opus  1 was  heard  here  i 
— a quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  I 
which  he  played  with  the  famous,  and  : 
extinct,  Kneisel  Quartet.  He  played  . 
his  own  “Bagatelles”  with  .a  charming  j 
lucidity  of  style  and  they  passed  the  j 
ear  with  all  the  naive  simplicity  of  ' 
mu.sical  “trifles”  which  are  without  j 
any  great  pretension  but  are  bound  to  i 
please.  Some  of  their  titles  were  j 
"Widmung”  (No.  1),  ”Au  Ada,”  ’IMa- 
zurka,”  “Valse  Aimable,”  "Um  Mitter-  ' 
' nacht,”  “Tolle  Gesellschaft.’’  "Morgen- 
grauen’’  and  (No.  10)  "Postludium.’  ' 
I The  little  pieces  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
heard  here  as  a set— they  were  played 
1 almost  connectedly — and  at  the  end 
j their  composer  was  recalled  again  and 
•again.  The  sonata  of  Beethoven,  from 
■j  his  earliest  period,  provided  a fine 
1 demonstration  of  perfect  style,  and 
this,  with  the  Schumann  etude.s,  per- 
formed in  masterly  fashion,  served  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  a compara- 
tively short  but  delightful  program. 
The  hall  was  crow'ded.  The  third  and 
last  recital  ot  the  Dohnanyi  series  will 
take  place  on  January  21,  Thursday 
evening. 


I Mme.  Easton  Sings 
j Butterfly  Role 


I Mme.  Florence  Easton  made  a trl-  j 
umphal  reappearance  in  the  title  role  : 
of  "Madama  Butterfly”  at  the  Metro-  j 
1 politan  Opera  House  last  evening.  She 
I was  in  unusually  good  voice  and  the  i 
j result  was  a number  of  curtain  calls  j 
and  something  apprpaching  an  ova-  | 
tibn  at  the  close  of  the  performance.  j 
Certainly  Mme.  Easton^s  Ru'tr  rfhi  is  \ 
la  familiar  one,  always  artistic,  emo- 1 
tionally  convincing  and  beautifully  j 
wrought  in  its  transition  from  the  : 
charming  naive  girl  to  the  pathetic  | 
woman  matured  by  suffering.  Miss 
Bourskaya  was  competent  enough  as ; 
Suzuki,  and  she  sang  with  much  color  i 
and  freshness  of  tone.  t 

The  rest  of  the  prircipaJs  were  in  ! 
good  voice  and  they  included  Mr.  Gigli  | 
as  the  faithless  young  naval  officer, 
Mr.  de  Luca  as  Consul  Sharpless,  Miss 
Phradie  I\'ells  as  Kate  Pinkerton  and 
Messrs.  Bada,  Altglass  and  Ananian  in 
other  modest  niches.  A more  or  less 
important  change  of  cast  was  Millo 
Piece’s  appearance  as  the  Imperial 
Oommissa-ry  in  place  of  Mr.  Reschig- 
lian. 

Vocally  the  performance  w'as  a good 
one,  and  tl^e  orchestra’s  share  In  thp 
proceedings  was  at  times  brilliant 
under  Mr.  Sera  flu's  baton. 


Oohnanyi  in  Recif  aI 
At  Chickering  Hr’tui 


Farnam  Gives  Organ  Recital 
At  Town  Hall 


I' 


of 

no 


Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  distinguished 
Hungarian  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor. coutlnued  his  series  of  three 

! pianoforte  recitals  with  a second  pro-  j 
' gram  last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall.  I 
1 The  liilt  included  his  o'wn  ”I\inter- 
i-eigen-ten  Bagatelles.”  These  pieces 
! were  preceded  by  Beethoven’s  F mpjor 
I sonata,  opu.s  lO,  No.  2,  and  then  ihey 
1 -ivcre  followed  hy  .SehumaniTs  "Etudes 
I Symphoniques.”  Mr.  Dohnanyi  s pow- 
I era  in  the  interpretation  of  piano  lit- 
erature have  been  repeatedly  extolled 
since  ho  returned  here  a mature  arti.st 
in  rei  ital  five  seasons  ago  and,  before 


Lynwood  Farnam’s  organ  recital  in 
■the  Town  Hall  last  evening  offered  a. 
•program  of  music  including  Leon 
Boellmann’s  F;j^ntasie  Dialogue  a 
descriptive  dagio  by  J'ulius  Reuoke.  an 
intermezzo  by  Edward  Barnes,  Vt.  F. 
Handel’s  fifth  concerto,  and  numbers 
by  E.  C.  Bavistow,  H.  L.  Baumgartner, 
Henri  Mulct  and  others. 

Mr.  Farnam’s  performance  revealed 
this  talented  organist  as  a master  of  j 
his  instrument.  He  is  scholastic  and  | 
intellectual  in  his  playing  without  being . 
dull.  And  he  has  rarely  played  with  I 
more  grace  and  fleet  facility  than  he  j 
did  last  night.  There  are  many  in-  ; 
dividuals  who  regard  the  organ  as  a 
ponderous  musical  instrument,  and 
for  them  Mr.  Farnam  should  certainly 
dispel  an  unfounded  illusion.  The  m- 


• saysfhat  we  must  alw.iys  bo  scrub- 
lous'y  clean.” 

One  ilay  I’.elly  a.nil  motluT  were 
■ry  bll^y  clc.-jnlntr  the  uUlc.  Mother 
a.<i  olcariiiK  ni>  all  the  irnnUs  and 
5\os  aiul  Itett.v  wiia  hclpinj;  ( ■.’>.  pok-> 
m mi  l cariirrs,  Kolns  oyer  Hn'  rubr 


a:ul  fin'iin;;  wonderful  tre;is 


. -Mumini",  ' 

■ ii'i''-  thronir 
'lane,'!  Tha 

.ii- 


cried  th.  little 
c:  away  perfect^ 
silk  will  make  a 


' TOSCANINI  CONDUCTS 
' AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

.turn  ToiLanliil  aerears  hero  for  the  first 
;hl»  srii.soii  ns  conductor  of  the  Phll- 
sr-'e  Orchestra,  presentlni  the  foUow- 
’proKrae-  : 

Inhonv  No.  ■».  In  D f'The  Clock' ''.Haydn 

e Tires  Ilf  Home" Tfeaplahl 

!■  .i;-.<aii  of  Tuonela” Sibelius 

■va:  Mill  eh.  "Uoolterdaemmcrunt''. 

Warner 

■ivantlir"  overture Weber 

•“turo  Toscanini  did  a great  many 
Oiorable  thing.s  with  the  Phllhar- 
jle  c'rc.iic.strn  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
^1,  but  what  he  i-eally  accomplished 
n .sweeping  vindication  of  the  in- 
oietivi-  artist.  There  is  at  present 
iileney  tn  belittle  virtuosos,  great 
! ists,  violinists,  singers  and  con- 
' ors.  The  public,  it  seems,  shouts 
'Uiein,  pays  fabulous  sums  to  see 
! hear  them  and  accords  them  the 
Cage  ordinarily  associated  tvith 
i^ia  donnas.  Earnest  musicians  and 
^.)us  persons  look  askance  at  this 
juslasm  for  executants  who,  after 
it  do  nothing  but  play  and  sing 
conduct  what  other  people  have 
ten. 

asi  night  Mr.  Toscanini,  making 
■first  appearance  with  the  Philhar- 
<ic.  led  his  men  through  "The 
n;s  of  Rome,”  a new  symphonic 
In  by  his  countryman  Respighi, 
e it  was  only  afterward,  during  thfe 
Irmission,  when  the  terrific  effect 
fUr.  Toscannlni’s  amazing  tour  de 
, e had  somewhat  subsided,  and  one 
Id  breathe  more  ea.sily,  that  one 
ame  suspicious  of  the  greatness  of 
spighi's  new  work.  The  "Pines  of 
me.”  according  to  the  composer,  i.s 
nkly  program  music.  There  are  the 
le.s  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  The  Pines 
ar  a Catacomb,  the  Pines  of  the 
niculum  and  the  Pines  of  the  Ap- 
n Way.  The  Jariiculum  is  a night 
111',  and  Mr.  Re.spigbi,  not  content 
imitate  a nightingale,  introduces  a 
onograpli  record  of  the  actual  thing, 
e .\ppian  Way  retraces  in  imagina- 
n the  march,  of  a Roman  army, 
rotigb  the  genius  of  the  great  Ital- 
ji  conductor,  the  Janiculum  at  night 
.’ame  as  sensously  fragrant,  as 
lorously  insinuating  as  the  moonlit 
race  of  King  Mark’s  garden  in  the 
cond  act  of  "Tristan.” 

•Vhat  Mr.  Toscanini  paraded  through 
5 -Lpuian  way  beggars  description, 
eh  an  army  exists  only  in  the  im- 
Ination.  Underneath  the  clang  of 
mbals  and  the  fanfares  of  iron 
mated  brasses,  a lone  kettle  drum 
It  four  beats  to  a bar  and  the 
lyer  on  this  kettle  drum,  into  whose 
il  Mr.  Toscanini  had  entered  like 
Dybbuk,  beat  out  his  four  beats  with 
ntaddenlng  iron  nonchalance  that 
came  a test  for  one’s  nervous  en- 
rance.  Th-e  conductor’s  demands 
the  power  and  rhythmic  energy  of 
e orchestra  became  more  and  more 
gent,  but  what  they  gave  him  was 
t sheer  nolee  but  imperious  sound, 
ir  each  D*rurring  climax  the  short 
.sBculatlng  figure  on  the  conductor’s 
|Od  held  back  his  men  for  an  mfint- 
5lmal  interval  of  time  and  when  the  i 
Istk  occurred  the  effect  was  truly 
Ill-shattering. 

But  alas  for  sober  speculation.  Mr. 
sapighi's  "Poem.”  with  the  possible 
tception  of  the  night  scene  on  the 


unci  1'’uni’ral  March"  from  the  ’’Onsl- 
trrclaenimciuiiK”  been  pl.iyi'd  the  w.ty 
Mr.  T o.scHnini  )tlaycil  !i  lu--i  night, 
am)  1 have  heard  him  do  it  memorably 
at  Uic  >fi-tropolitnn  many  years  ago. 
It.  wa.s  almost  a now  Wagner.  And 
the  performance  might  be  called 
’’Wagner  In  Italy." 

Ml.  Toseanlul  has  nil  the  ordinary 
equipment  of  a fine  conductor  at  his 
lln.goi-  tip.s.  Mis  rhythm  is  the  sort 
that  Is  inevitable  In  the  precision  of 
Its  recurrenee.  lie  is  clear,  precise 
and  a great  master  of  nuance.  Rut 
wiiat  he  adds  to  all  this  Is  an  Italian 
intensity,  a sensuousness,  a passion 
for  the  variety  and  contrast  of  color: 
and  the  blending  of  all  these  dualities 
in  the  sublime  Dirge  of  Wagner  made 
it  a tiling  wliich  1 doubt  will  ever  be 
forsotti'ii  by  any  one  ip  the  vast  au  ■ 
dienco  at  t’arnegle  last  night. 

Never  for  an  instant,  does  the  great 
Italian  separate  himself  from  the  mu- 
sic. He  i.s  no  Interpreter.  He  gives 
no  "reading.”  tic  is,  himself,  Ih  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  intense  and  pas- 
I sionate.  deiiendiug  on  his  musical  In- 
Istlncts  to  keep  his  head  sure.  And 
jhis  musical  instincts  seem  absolutely 
; impeeeatde  and  mould  .and  temper  his 


There  was  a Ics  on  lor  ninny  ion 
doctors  on  nlmnsl  ■■'••cr;.'  piii'c  of  the 
•ymphony  as  Mr.  T-ecnnini  r-'.ad  It 
It'S  iins  in  how  to  reflno  wilhou'- 
hnicking,  ho’.’.’  to  nchio nuiinci- 
without  affectation,  how  to  mold  a 
phrase  without  dislocating  iti^  Jew;  h s 
iins  in  the  dIfT-  rence  between  an  ex 

e sivonc:  thsl  clogs,  and  nylTocnt.  * 

.and  nn  expres.^iveness ^that  give,  point 
and  life;  lessons  in  the  adjustment  of 
delicately  opposed  sonorities  as  when, 
for  example,  in  that  delicious  pnasage 
of  the  "Maggioro"  section  of  the 
Andante,  tvherc  the  first  violins  play 
C natural  against  an  octave  C sharp  of 
the  flute,  Mr.  Toscanini  reminded  us 
that  a pianissimo  for  strings  and  a 
pianissimo  for  woodwind  are  not  always 
birds  of  a feather.  His  treatment  of 
(the  fugue  in  the  Finale  made  a thing 
iof  delicate  and  riant  beauty  out  of  a 
[passage  that  is  too  often  dealt  with  in 
the  spirit  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason’s 
definition  of  a Fugue  as  a piece  in 
(Which  the  voices  enter  one  by  one  and 
I the  audience  walks  out  one  by  one. 

• • • 

In  the  Trio  of  the  Minuet  Mr.  Tosca- 
inini  dealt  wisely  and  realistically  with 
the  celebrated  passage  which  has  so 
long  perplexed  the  pundits — that  pas- 
sage (bars  7 and  8 of  the  Trio)  where 
i the  stiffnecked  strings  obstinately 
maintain  the  tonic  chord  of  D major 


(Latin  impctuo.'ity  to  .great  ends.  He 'against  the  four  reiterated  E’s  of  the 
[I is  no  Olympian  like.  Ntkisch.  and  .flute,  which  cry  loudly  for  a change  to 
I j spiritiiall'icd  emotions  and  Grecian 


placidity  arc  foreign  to  hi.s  nature. 
But  he  is  vital  and  pulsating  and  he 
throws  himself  headlong  and  passion- 
ately into  mii.sic.  Mr.  Toscanini  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  conductor 
.alive,  and  what  ho  represents  so 
uniquely  is  to  me  as  important  as  the 
fine.st  creative  genius. 


[ 2.03Gth  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Bociety,  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting  (first 
appearance  of  Mr.  Toscanini  with  an 
|American  orchestra), 
i PROGRAM: 

jt.  Symphony  No.  4.  in  D Haydn 

( 1..  Symphonic  poem,  "Plnl  di  Roma,” 

„ Respighi  ' 

i>  The  Swan  of  Tuonela Sibelius 

I 4.  Siegfried's  Death  and  Funeral  March. 

, , "Ooetterdiemmsrung’’.  ..  .Wagner 

I a.  Overture  to  "Euryanthc' .Weber 

At  8:37  last  night  a slender,  gray- 
haired man  with  extraordinarily  deep- 
set  eyes  'walked  briskly  and  rather 
nervously  across  the  stage  of  Carnegie 
Hall,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
reach  the  conductor’s  stand  without 
being  seen.  He  did  not  quite  make  it, 
for  as  he  stepped  on  to  the  podium  he 
was  greeted  by  an  outburst  of  clapping 
and  cheering  from  an  audience  that 
rose  as  one  musiclover  to  its  feet,  just 
as  if  the  slight  and  embarrassed  figure 
who  stood  bowing  in  evident  discom- 
fort had  been  a premier  or  a pianist, 
instead  of  merely  the  greatest  con- 
ductor in  the  world. 

For  half  a minute  or  so  they  hailed 
him,  and  then  they  permitted  him  to 
turn  to  his  orchestra,  while  they  sat 
down  (the  lucky  3,000  who  had  places) 
and  waited  with  unusual  intentness  for 
the  music  to  begin.  It  was  a remarka- 
ble audience — an  audience  creamy  at 
the  top  with  ambassadors  and  Maece- 
nases and  ladies  of  destiny,  thinning 
down  to  a substratum  of  music  lovers, 
musicians  and  a few  necessary  evils  in 
the  shape  of  critics.  For  this  wa.s  the 
great  event  of  the  musical  year:  the 
return  to  New  York  of  the  incompara- 
ble, Toscanini,  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  No  wonder  there  was 
a hint  of  festival  in  the  air,  and  talk 
of  a “gala  occasion,”  and  boxes  burst- 
ing with  celebrities,  and  a flag-draped 
auditorium  (though  this,  of  course,  was 
an  ambassadorial  tribute). 


It  is  five  years  since  Toscanini  was 
last  in  New  York,  and  in  that  time  he 
has  changed  little.  His  hair  is  a bit 
thinner  and  grayer,  his  singularly  ex- 
pressive and  noble  mask  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  leaner,  more  markedly  that  of  the 
possessed  and  fanatical  dreamer — the 
face  of  an  ascetic  doubled  by  a poet. 
But  the  years  have  obviously  made  no 
inroads  upon  the  burning  intensity  of 
his  spirit,  the  completeness  of  his  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  form  and  pattern, 
the  communicative  power  of  his  ex- 
traordinary temperament.  That  was 
, evident  before  he  had  played  half  a 
^niculum-  is  nothing  to  brag  about.  : dozen  measures  of  the  Haydn  sym- 
nd  the  "Pines  on  the  Appian  tVay”  ! phony  which  began  his  program — in- 
mtains  little  that  might  be  called  I <leed,  he  seemed  more  than  ever  the 
lisle.  How  fortunate  ia  the  com-  , ™/3t«r  of  his  medium  of  his  audience. 
Uer  of  music  that  isn’t  absolutely  himself.  He.  is  stil.I. supreme  in  h.s 


the  dominant  in  the  supporting  har- 
mony. Mr.  Toscanini,  probably  con- 
vinced that  Haydn’s  pen  slipped  in  the 
writing  of  his  manuscript,  with  which 
the  score  accords,  changes  the  F sharp 
of  the  first  violins  to  G and  the  D of 
the  violas  to  E,  and  the  yearning  of  the 
flute  and  of  the  listener’s  ear  is  ap- 
peased— as  indeed  they  are  by  Haydn 
himself  when  the  passage  is  repeated 
shortly  after. 

* *.  * 

Respighi’s  symphonic  poem,  "The 
Pines  of  Rome,”  was  a novelty  in  New 
York.  The  scrupulously  cautious  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  would  rather 
be  unassuming  than  be  wrong,  made 
on  its  program  no  larger  claim  for  pri- 
ority than  that.  But  we  doubt  if  they 
would  have  been  asserting  too  much 
if  they  had  changed  the  line  to  read, 
“First  Time  in  America”;  for  we  have 
heard  of  no  prior  performance  of  the 
work  in  this  land  of  many  orchestras. 
"TTie  Pines  of  Rome”  is  offered  by 

^^spighi  as  a companion  piece  to  his 
u uui-  Rome,”  which  have  been 

bubbling  through  our  orchestras  for  al-  ’ 
most  a decade.  In  "Pini  di  Roma,”  says  ’ 
the  composer,  “Nature  is  employed  as 
a point  of  departure  in  order  to  ' 
awaken  memories  and  visions.  The 
century-old  trees  which  dominate  so  i 
characteristically  the  Roman  landscape  , 
become  testimony  for  various  phases  ’ 
of  Roman  life.”  i 

So  he  paints  for  us  in  tones  “The 
Villa  Borghese,”  where 
children  play  in  the  groves,  dancing 
the  Italian  equivalent  of  “Ring  Around 
mimicking  marching  soldiers 
and  battles,  twittering  and  shrieking 
like  swallows  at  evening.  And  here 
remembers  street  tunes 

of  Rome. 

Pines  Near  a Catacomb”  remind 
i.  j dusty  pathos  of  mortality. 
Muted  horns  and  strings  sing  chant- 
iike  phrases;  a trumpet  behind  the 
scenes  intones  a hymn. 

The  Pines  of  the  janiculum”  sug- 
pst  a nocturne  bathed  in  the  orches- 
tral  moonlight  of  harps  and  celesta 
I and  brooding  strings.  A nightingale 
return  to  the  matter 
of  this  symphonic  bird). 

“The  Pines  of  the  Appian 
"■ay,  a misty  dawn  summons  to  the 
composers  fancy  a vision  of  past 
glories:  indistinctly,  incessantly,  he 

hears— we  hear,  in  music  of  imposingly 
cumulative  power— the  rhythm  of  in- 
numerable steps.  Trumpets  blare,  and  ' 
the  army  of  the  Consul  advances  hcH-'i 
Hantly  in  the  grandeur  of  a newfjv  , 
risen  sun  toward  the  sacred  *way,  ! 
mounting  m triumph  the  Capitoline 
iilll.  , 


leaves  i,  painted  ' ir.  • laiidac une. 

But  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  right 
Ingnle  delighted  C"ct  * ,ne  Inst  iiie)  t 
'e.  Uvaplghl's  muiilr  cvidentl;  did;  »r.j 
when  Mr,  Toicanin'  ■■’omrileted  ('• 

! great  rrciicendo  with  which  the  flnui 

movement  end"  -a  erercendo  over- 
[ wheliningly  achieved-  the  hou-e  hurst 

I into  a roar  of  excited  approval  .'hich 

I brought  the  conductor  r-peatedly  to 

[ the  stage,  and  eventually  drew  the  com- 

I poser  himself  to  the  platform. 

( : • • * 

I The  mualc  is  good  rhetoric,  good 
theater,”  very  cannilv  compo;  ed  and 
quite  gorgeously  orchestrated.  Some 
of  tho  instrumental  coloring  i ex-; 
:quislte,  as  in  the  nocturne,  out  of  l 
which  the  nightingale  is  heard.  But 
the.  real  ResDighi  does  not  seem  to  ui 
to  inhabit  this  score;  there  are  too* 
many  other  voices  in  it — those  of 
Stravinap  (the  first  movement  come; 
pt  of  “Petrouchka”),  Dukas,  RimFky- 
iKps.'ikoff,  Debus; y (the  nocturne  of; 

‘Iberia’’).  But  there  is  no  question  of  ■ 

I the  viability  and  tho  surofire  eft’ective- 
• ness'of  the  piece.  It  will  be  popular, 
and  will  undoubtedly  go  the  roundf  of 
the  orchestras  and  stay  in  their  reper-  ' 
toires;  unless  the  n'ightingale  happen:  I 
to  have  a long  term  contract  in  these 
parts — about  which  ■we  know  nothing. 

« * * 

Mr.  Toscanini  plaved  the  new  work 
with  enamoring  loveliness  and  dazzling 
brilliancy.  But  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  evening,  for  us,  were  his  miracu- 
llous  playing  of  the  Haydn  Symphony 
land  the  surpassing  nobility  with  which 
he  read  the  mighty  dirge  from  “Got- 
terdammerung." 

Mr.  Toscanini  prefaced  the  usual  ex-  ’ 
cerpt  with  the  passage  that  in  the  j 
opera  accompanies  the  dying  Sieg-  * 
fried’s  apostrophe  to  BrUnnhilde,  be- 1 
ginning  with  the  E minor  chord  for* 
the  woodwind  and  horns  which  intro-  I 
duces  Siegfried’s  words.  “BrCnnhilde!  ' 
Heilige  Braut!”  (forty-six  bars  before; 
the  Funeral  Music).  The  passage  goes  j 
admirably  without  the  voice  part — 1 
quite  as  well,  indeed,  as  the  “Liebes- , 
tod”  does,  and  we  see  no  resaon  why 
this  addition  to  the  Death  Scene  should  | 
not  be  generally  adopted  by  conductors 
for  concert  use.  It  adds  immeasurably  j 
to  the  pathos  and  the  dramatic  effect 
of  the  colossal  Dirge;  and  no  one  ' 
needs  to  be  told  what  marvelous  music  , 
it  is,  with  the  muted  ecstasy  of  the  i 
harps  and  trilling  violins,  the  great  i 
cello  tune  in  A,  and  the  thirds  and  ! 
sixths  that  recall  so  poignantly  the  ! 
love  duet  from  “Siegfried.” 


I Mr.  Toscanini  played  this  music  with  | 
an  clegiacal  tenderness,  a profundity: 
of  tragic  poetry,  a transfiguring  beau- 
ty, the  memory  of  which  lays  a ] 


silencing  hand  upon  attempted  praise 
and  makes  all  -words  seem  futile.  Here  ' 
and  elsewhere  at  certain  moments  of* 
the  evening  he  seemed  again,  as  so  ■ 
many  times  before,  less  the  consum- 
mate virtuoso,  the  master  of  instru- 
. ments  and  of  men,  than  the  priest  of 
I beauty,  the  consecrated  celebrant,  ab- 
i stracted,  absorbed,  awaiting  gravely 
jj  the  trembling  of  the  Temple’s  veil. 


. , , J , ( possession  of  those  things  that  make 

rst  rate  if  he  can  be  introduced  by  superlative  conducting — the  sense 

of  structure,  the  inerrant  taste,  the 
lust  for  beautiful  tone,  the  instinct  for 
style,  the  will  of  steel,  the  insight  that 
divines  and  the  imagination  that  re- 
creates. 


man  of  the  calibre  of  Toscanini, 
id  how  equally  fortunate  if  he  does 
flte  first  rate  mu.sic.  Last  nlgrht, 
caninl  did  great  service  for  Haydn, 
loe  Symphony  In  P major  opened 

program,  and  for  Sibelius,  who  jjg  began  with  a transcendent  per- 
was  represented  by  the  "Swan  of  |formance  of  the  captivating  Haydn  sym- 
aonela."  But.  strange  to  say.  it  was  iphony — a performance  in  which  an  ex- 
IChard  Wagner  who  would  be  most  Iquisite  calculation  of  lines  and  colors 
Dpreciative  oC  Mr.  Toscanini’s  ef-  sonorities  was  mated  with  a spon- 
....  on  (,(,  N.v.r.  n;,-  {‘“'.‘J  *;;J  *lsJL«.-y_tl*« 

nowledge,  ha.s  tho  Siegfried  s Death  I youthful  a 


Respighi  likes  it  or  not, 

, The  Pines  of  Rome”  will  doubtless 
go  down  in  history  as  the  work  in 
(Which  a veritable  nightingale  for  the  ' 
I first  tinie  had  a part  in  a symphonic  i 
;®eore.  The  nightingale  was  duly  on  i 
hand  last  night,  imprisoned  in  a gram-  * 
lophone,  from  which  he  sang  right  ‘ 
jlustil^y  and  sweetly  at  the  instance  of' 
(Mr.  Van  Praag,  manager  of  the  Phil-, 
[harmonic’s  orchestral  personnel,  who, 
|stati<med  at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  ad- 
ijusted  a needle  at  the  proper  moment  ' 
and  released  the  warblings  of  the  im- 
mortal  bird. 

Of  course  it  was  enchanting  to  hear 
a real  nightingale  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
just  as  it  Tvould  have  been  enchanting 
to  see  a real  swan  swimming  in  an  arti- 
(flcial  lake  in  front  of  the  first  violins 
■while  the  orchestro  played  the  next 
number  on  the  program,  “The  8wan  of 
Tuonela.  But  for  us  the  nightingale 
was  never  for  a moment  in  the  svm- 
phonie  picture.  He  was  a charm'ing 
tragment  of  the  real  world  intruding 
upon  an  ideal  plane.  We  resented  his 
presence  as  much  as  we  should  resent 
an  artist’s  expedient  in  sticking  real 


The  New  York  Symphony.  | 

The  third  program  given  by  Eugene 
Goossena  as  guest  conductor  of  the ' 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  yes- ' 
terday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  in- 
' eluded  a first  performance  here  of 
Bax’s  tone-poem,  "Tintagel" ; two  un- ' 
familiar  pieces  by  Fritz  Delius.  "On 
Hearing  a Cutkoo  in  Spring"  and ! 
“Summer  Night  On  the  River" ; Cesar 
Franck's  Symphony;  Elgar's  curious; 
orchestral  transcription  of  Bach's  Fan-  i 
tasie  and  Fugue  in  C minor;  and  songs  j 
and  arias  by  Mme.  Frieda  Hempel,  ' 
assisting  soloist.  | 

"TintageT’  was  composed  in  1917  and 
published  in  1923.  "Though  detailing 
no  definite  program,”  says  the  com- 
poser in  the  score,  "this  xvork  i.s  in- 
tended to  evoke  a.  tone-picture  of  the 
castle-crowned  cliff  of  Tintagel,  and 
more  particularly  the  wide  distance  of 
the  Atlantic  as  seen  from  the  cliffs  of 
Cornwall  on  a sunny  but  not  -windless 
Slimmer  day.  In  the  middle  section  of 
the  piece  it  may  be  imagined  that  with 
the  arising  tumult  of  the  sea  arise 
memories  of  the  historical  and  legen-  I 
dary  associations  of  the  place,  espe- ' 
daily  those  connected  with  King  Ar- 
thur, King  Mark,  and  Tristan  and 
I.seult.  Regarding  the  last-named.  It 
xvill  be  noticed  that  at  the  climax  of 
the  more  literary  division  of  the  work 
there  is  a brief  reference  to  one  of  the 
■ubjects  in  the  first  act  of  ’Tristan,.’’ 

It  is  a poetic  thought.  The  music  is 
poetic  in  a superficial  way.  It  is  very 
tenuous,  like  much  of  Bax's  music, 
and  the  vein  of  romantic  glamor  which 
characterizes  some  of  his  orchestral 
compositions  is  here  spun  thin.  The 
thought  lacks  power.  By  this  Is  not 
meant  mere  muscularity,  but  power  in 


i^U) 

the  sense  of  vitality  and  oi  the  logic 
that  must  inhere  in  anything  organic. 

And  after  all.  it  is  a conventional  piece,  j 
one  that  harks  back  to  a style  that  is  I 
going  out,  in  spite  cf  fineness  and  I 
some  rich  color  in  the  instrumentation,  j 
: lius,  for  his  piece  about  the  cuckoo  in  - 
Soring,  has  utilized  a Norwegian  folk-  ^ 
nu'lody,  “I  Ola  Daloni,”  heard  during 
his  frequent  sojourns  in  the  Jotunheim, 

He  has  spent  much  time  in  Norway  and 
t!  advent  of  Spring  brings  to  him 
thoughts  of  that  land.  Hence  tlie  use 
of  the  folk-tune.  It  is  a beautiful  air, 
of  gentleness  and  melancholy,  for  the 
fleeting  Nortliern  Spring  makes  men  sad. 

Hut  the  air  is  repeated  too  much,  and  . 
without  sufficient  variation.  The  cuckoo  ! 
calls  his  characteristic  Interval,  which  | 
has  intrigued  generations  of  composers.  ' 

There  is  again  a poetic  atmosphere,  but  i 
one  that  has  little  potency  or  spell.  ■ 
•'.Summer  Night  on  the  River,”  intended 
as  a night  impression  of  the  River  Lo- 
ing  as  it  flows  near  the  home  of  Delius, 
is  of  less  merit,  having  little  marked 
character  of  any  kind.  ' 

It  is  evident  today  that  the  Englishl 
school  of  composition  is  one  of  the! 
most  important  and  creative  that  now| 
functions,  but  the  compositions  heard: 
yesterday  were  not  represent;  five  of  its 
best,  a remark  which  includes  the  in-j 
flated  transcription  of  Bach  b.v  ElgarJ 
with  which  the  program  opened.  Therd 
was  a secure  and  animated  performs 
a nee  of  Franck’s  symphony,  one  that 
again  showed  Mr,  Goossens  knowledge! 

"f  and  familiarity  with  the  orchestra.' 

-\In;e.  Hempel’s  voice,  in  the  aria  froml 
Ernani,  "Ernani  involami.”  and  in 
tpree  airs  by  Grieg.  Strauss  and  Ros- 
sini. showed  wear,  and  was  seldom  cm- ' 
ployed  to  the  best  advantage.  There  j 
was  Tiearty  applause  for  the  perform-  i 
«nce  of  the  symphony.  | 

I ^ ^ I f 'Z  C 

Mr.  GCXISSENS  conducted  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society  again  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  His  program,  which 
enlisted  the  services  of  Mme.  Frieda  Hem- 
pel  as  soloist,  included  the  Fantasia  and 
Fugue  in  C 


houriiie  and  the  xylophone  in  one  place, 1 
arid  even  if  I am  wrong  in  identifying  the  ^ 
instrumental  Intruders,  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced was  not  unlike  what  the  artistic  re- 
sult of  painting  a bit  of  Picasso  cubism  in 
the  corner  of  a Rembrandt  canvas  -would 
be.  Mr.  Goossens  conducted  with  evident 
musical  grasp  and  his  interpretation  of  the 
Cesar  Franck  symphony  was  much  more 
personal  than  his  recent  performance  of 
Brahms'  second  symphony. 

The  two  tone-poems  of  Delius — “On 
Hearing  the  Fir.st  Cuckoo  in  Spring”  and-j 
"Summer  Night  on  the  River”— contained  ' 
an  atmosphere  of  poetry  of  a type  indi-  1 
cated  in  the  programatic  titles;  so  did  the 
"Tintagel”  of  Mr.  Bax;  but  in  all  three 
works  I had  the  Impression  that  the  lit- 
erary-poetic ideas  outweighed  the  musical 
value.  If  this  impression  is  at  all  correct  It 
would  mean  but  another  manifestation  of 
an  IndispuUble  fact  In  the  history  of  art, 
namely,  that  England,  so  far,  has  pro- 
duced poetry  that  is  far  greater  than  her 
music.  Perhaps  lier  creative  musicians 
in  works  such  as  we  heard  on  Thursday 
are  really  poets  using  music  as  a me- 
dium of  expression  yather  than  musicians 
Inspired  by  poetry  to  the  creation  of  im- 
portant music. 

Miss  Hempel  sang  with  her  well-known 
vocal  virtuosity.  The  fact  that  this  Im- 
pression was  the  main  one  of  the  after- 
noon, so  far  as  she  -was  concerned,  was  in 
part  due  to  the  choice  of  her  program. 
After  all,  no  artists  can  really  express  more 
than  what  lies  In  the  music  they  per- 
form, although  they  may  at  times  seem  to 
do  so  through  sheer  beauty  of  perform- 
ance. 


last  night.  "The  concert  Marked  the  aWB  — . 

In  its  annual  series  and  altogether  was  the  Russian ^ group, 

removed  from  the  beaten  track  In  that  the  audience.  She  put  real  dramatic  p«.  wtr 

compositions  of  Schubert  were  not  his  most  and  interpretation  i“to  Rimsky-Ror- 

i ambitious  pieces  of  work,  rather  lighter  in  ^an  air  from 

vein,  if  anything,  and  an  allegro  for  vio-  Qjmka’s  “Life  for  the  Czar”  was 

lin 'cello  and  piano,  was  comparatively  new-  superficial  glitter. 

U h„  on.,-  r.cn..y  !,.»  d.„ov.,-.a  Jf 
published.  The  best  of  these  was  the  Andan-e 

tvnilam  Kroll,  violin,  M'illem  Willeke,  from  “Lucia’s”  mad  scene.  In  thi.t 
Aur.llo  Glornl.  piano.  Ih,  trio  ““ 

were  assisted  by  the  following  artists;  Karl  j.gguit  that  the  number  was  technically 
Kraeuter,  Gustave  Langenus.  Herbert  the  best  of  the  afternoon.  In  response  ; 
Bonodkln,  I-.r.nzo  Sa^ion.,  Ludwig  “„MrJXin?th.“aKrnft” 

Manoly  and  Angel  del  Busto.  The  pro-  jj^^utison  was  at  the  piano  and  John 
gram  began  ivith  the  quartet  in  G minor,  Amadio  played  the  flute  obbligatos, 
followed  by  two  pieces  for  trio,  a notturno  _7,  inucc 

In  E flat  major,  of  beautiful  tone  coloring,  DEBUT  BY  H OWARD- JO N ES. 
and  the  allegro.  The  octet  brought  the  pro- 

gram  to  Its  close,  being  performed  with  English  Pianist  Presents  Four  New 


Mnie.  Olga  Samaroff 


minor  of 
Bach,  orches- 
trated by  El- 
gar ; the  aria 
"Ernani  In- 
volami” from 
the  opera 
"Ernani”  of 
,V  e r d i,  the 
Symphony  in 
D minor  by 
Cesar  Franck, 
two  tone 
poems  by  De- 
lius, a group 
of  songs  with 
orchestra  by 
Grieg.  Strauss 


and  Rossini,  and  the  tone  poem  "Tintagel 
by  Arnold  Bax,  performed  for  the  first  time 
In  Now  York.  Mr.  Goossens  is  very  wise  to 
Jive  us  performances  of  works  vital  in  the 
modern,  English  musical  life  In  which  he 
himself  plays  an  important  part  both  as 
a creative  and  an  interpretative  artist,  be- 
(TVasa  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  a New  Jork  season  is  its  enormous 
Internationalism. 

The  mo.st  Interesting  musical  develop- 
ments of  the  Old  AVorld  are  brought  to  our 
r..ores  by  the  artists  best  qualified  to  pre- 
sent them  to  us,  and  I wonder  whether  the 
average  mu.sic  lover  realizes  what  he  owes 
to  the  Flaglers,  the  Ciarence  Mackays  and 
the  Otto  Kahns— letting  these  outstanding 
figures  represent  all  those  who  are  so  gen- 
en.-usly  supporting  and  furthering  our 
musical  life — for  the  amazing  variety  of 
the  anlstlc  fare  offered  to  the  New  York 
public  In  the  course  of  a winter! 

tt  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  Interest- 
ing of  Ihe  British  offerings  on  Mr.  Goos- 
sens’  program  Thursday  was  the  "Tintagel” 
of  Arnold  Bax.  Mr.  Elgar’s  orchestration 
of  the  Bach  prelude  and  fugue  seemed  to 
iii'es  the  richness  .end  fullness  of  sonority 
which  can  be  obtained  by  an  orchestra  In 
ijis  typ"  of  music  (as  Stokowski  has 
p ov--'.  in  his  remarkable  arrangement  of 
le  Pa.seacaglia.)  .and  which  seems  to  be  ' 
'lie  best  justification  of  orchestrating  .such  ^ 
a wi:”i-.  at  ail.  j 

■On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Elgar  introduced 
some  r,-.  ■'.ly  orchestral  effects  which  were 
disturbing  and  oat  of  the  picture.  Unless 
my  ears  deceived  me,  he  introduced  the 
• x'.llc  and  unnecessary  color  of  the  tarn- 


rare  unison  of  ensemble  together  with  a 
zest  that  pleased  the  large  audience. 

•After  Walt  Whitman,’  Com- 1 
posed  by  Eric  de  Lamar- 
ler,  of  Chicago,  Present- 
cd  on  Orchestra  Program 


"La  Travlata”  at  the  Opera 
The  performance  of  "La  Traviata  at 
the  Metropolitan  last  night  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  constitute  a brilliant  page  in  the 
history  of  the  famous  opera  house.  AVheth- 
er  Madame  Galli-Curcl  was  ill  or  vhether 
Bhe  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  nerves 
— and  such  things  are  not  only  confined 
to  beginners — it  seems  to  me  there  is  only 
one  adjective  with  which  to  describe  her 
singing  in  the  first  act— it  was  bad.  Her 
intonation  .y’as  deplorable;  she  did  not 
eeem  to  have  the  breath  to  phrase  the 
long  melodic  lines  of  A'^erdl’s  score,  so  j 
typical  of  the  country  which  gave  opera 
to  the  world,  with  the  breath  they  de- 1 
mand.  To  make  matters  worse  there  •was 
no  musical  or  dramatic  quality  forceful 
enough  to  make  one  forget  or  overlook 
her  obvious  vocal  deficiencies. 

Madame  Galll-Curcl  sang  better  in  the 
later  acts— indeed  It  seemed  as  though  the 
progress  of  Violetta’s  fatal  ms.lady  was 
just  the  reverse,  vocally  speaking,  of  what 
i might  have  been  expected — but  she  at  no 
I time  reached  a level  which  at  all  fitted  her 
j reputation  and  standing  as  an  artist. 

Mr.  Chamlee  did  some  good  work  as 


' Alfredo,  although  he,  too,  departed  fre- 
' quently  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  perfect  pitch.  Mr.  CTiamlee  would  do 
well  to  study  musical  line  and  musical 
Values  from  some  good  string  quartet.  He 


would  then  realize  the  error  of  let  ting  an 
inner  and  less  important  part  in  the  musi- 
cal structure  sound  as  thick  and  obtrusive 
as  his  singing  did  in  the  first  duet  vith 
AToletta. 

Mr.  de  Luca  as  Germont  received  the 
warmest  applause  of  the  evening  for  his 
singing  in  the  second  act.  Mr.  Serafin 
must  have  felt  like  doing  some  quick 
transposing  when  he  had  to  come  in  with 
the  orchestra  almost  a semi-tone  above 
Madame  Galll-Curcl  and  Mr.  Chamlee  in 
the  first  act.  Perhhps  it  was  exaspera- 
tion due  to  his  offended  ears  which  made 
him  at  times  ruthless  in  the  matter  of 
heaping  orchestral  sonority  upon  the 
none  too  robust  tone  of  Madame  Galli- 
Curcl.  One  thing  which  must  be  unre- 
servedly praised  in  the  production  of  I;a 
Travlata”  is  the  sumptuous  setting  of  the 
opera,  particularly  in  the  first  and  third 

acts.  „ 

OLGA  SAMAROFF. 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  15  (A=0.— A sym- 

•hony  of  purely  American  tunes,  whjch  , 
he  composer  calls  a ejection  of  fea-  ■ 

tures  from  the  "jazz”  world,  from  Ken- 
tucky folk  melodies  and  from  the  faded 
popular  ballad.s  of  nearly  a generation 
ago,  is  featured  on  tOrd^’^s  program  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  Eric 
de  Lamartcr,  widely  known  as  an  or- 
ganist and  conductor,  composed  ^ the 
work,  which  is  titled  "After  Vi  alt  AN  hit- 
man.” . . . 

"Whitman  was  the  first  American  poet 
r to  ‘get’  the  raw  material  of  our  dis- 
, tinctive  culture,”  said  the  composer  in 
explaining  the  name  of  his  symphony, 
the  three  movements  of  which  carry 
I quotations  from  Whitman’s  poems  as 
1 captions.  . „ 

I "I  Sound  My  Barbaric  Yawp,  Mr. 
t de  Lamarter  felt  pertinent  to  a “so- 
i nata  form”  movement,  which  has  for  its 
c’nief  tune  the  venerable  “Grizzly  Bear, 
a melody  which  came  from  the  “Ba-- 

bary  Coast”  some  years  ago  in  a musical 
show,  “A  Modern  Eve.”  Its  complement 
is  a classic  from  the  horsehair  furni- 
ture era,  “The  Honeysuckle  and  the 
Bee,”  of  which  the  composer  says,  “It’s 
a swell  tune,  even  yet.” 

The  "slow”  movement  of  the  sym- 
phony is  based  upon  four  Kentucky 
folk  tunes,  “John  Riley,”  from  Mc- 
Cracken County;  "The  Hangman’s  Son,” 
from  Harlan  County:  "Little  Sparrow,’ 
from  Knott  County,  and  “Frog  Went 
a-Courtin^^*  from  Estill  County.  The 
last  movement  has  a fox-trot  rhy^m 
and  tune  for  its  basis  and  quotes  a few 
bars  each  from  Jerome  Kern’s  "Rag- 
gedy Ann,”  from  Walter  Donaldson’s' 
"Swanee  Butterfly”  and  from  another 
popular  ballad,  “By  the  Light  of  the 

Stars.”  I 111 

Although  the  composition  has  plenty  | 

of  rhythm,  the  composer  objects  to  its  ' 
designation  as  a “jazz”  symphony.  ] 

"They  call  it  a ‘jazz’  symphony  be-  : 
cause  there  is  popular  music  with  syn-  j 
copation  in  it,”  he  said.  “It  isn’t, ‘jazz,’  | 
for  I can’t  write  that  stuff  any  better 
than  Irving  Berlin  could  write  a Pales- 
trina motet. 

"Syncopation  is  no  low-brow  affair,  ■ 
anyway — witness  the  finale  of  the  sec-  , 
ond  symphony  of  Tchaikovsky,  the 
theme  of  which  came  from  less  respecta- 
ble origins  than  the  ‘Grizzly  Bear.’  The 
point  is  that  syncopation  is  the  one  mu- 
sical ingredient  which  these  popular 
songsmiths  have  appropriated;  of  mel- 
ody they  have  little,  and  their  harmony 
is  not  notable.  So  I object  to  this  title 
‘a  jazz  symphony.’  ” 

Mr.  de  Lamarter,  who  also  is  known 

I for  other  forms  of  musical  composition, 

1 was  born  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  in  1880.  Ho 
; obtained  his  musical  education  in  this 
j country  and  in  Paris,  has  been  organist 
! for  several  leading  churches  and  music 
I critic  for  Chicago  newspapers,  and  since 
1918  has  been  connected  with  the  Chi- 
! cago  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Pieces  by  Frederick  Delius. 

Evlyn  Howard-  Jones,  in  his  Ameri- 
can debut  at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  presented  for  the  first  time 
“Four  New  Pieces”  dedicated  to  the 
English  pianist  himself  by  a distin- 
guished compatriot,  Frederick  Delius, 
formerly  resident  in  Florida.  Equally 
a present  reminder  of  their  country  s 
creative  art  was  a “Rhapsody”  by 
John  Ireland.  The  player,  an  artist  of 
sound  technique  and  once  pupil  of 
d'Albert,  mixed  his  “moderns”  with 
classics  of  dignified  choice  and  con- 
I servative  reading.  It  was  a pleasure 
1 to  hear  his  reserved  and  leisurely 
treatment  of  the  ‘'Chromatic”  fantasy 
and  fugue  of  Bach  at  start  of  the 
afternoon.  Following  Beethox'en  s 
sonata  Op.  HO  and  the  light  Briti-.h 
group,  he  added  others  of  Chopin  and 
Debussy,  including  the  French  com- 
poser’s ”Le  A’ent  dans  la  Plaine. 
second  recital  here  was  announced  m 
the  next  fortnight. 

! Mme.  Cahier  in  Song  Recital. 

’ Mme.  Charles  Cahier.  with  the  as- 
i sistanco  of  the  Hartman  string  quar- 
' tet  ffnd  Kurt  Ruhrseltz,  accompanist,  i 
gave  the  third  of  her  .series  of  four  | 
si*ng  recitals  in  Aeolian  Hall  Saturday 
night.  Requesting  the  indulgence  of 
her  audience  because  of  a sudden  at- 
tack of  hoarseness  Mme.  Cahier  com- 
menced her  program  with  three  old 
English  songs  by  Thomas  Greaves, 
Thomas  Bateman,  and  Richard  Nich- 
olson, There  was  a group  of  songs 
by  Brahms,  Haydn’s  arrangement  of 
Scotch  folk  songs  for  classic  trio,  and 
more  lieder  ia.cmtciu-‘’io^- 

In  spite  of  Mme.  Cahier’s  slight  af- 
fliction, in  the  more  important  realms 
of  her  vocal  talents  she  revealed  all 
her  familiar  artistn.'  in  style  and  In- 
terpretation. The  Brahms  lieder  Avere 
delightfully  sung. 


1 '1 


2 


Elshuco  Trio  Concert 
It  was  the  octet  in  F major,  a melodious 
and  Infrequently  performed  composition  of 
Franz  Schu)>ert,  that  provided  the  interest- 
ing element  of  the  chamber  music  con- 
cert of  the  El.shuco  Trio  at  -Eollan  Hall 


MARIA  KURENKO  IN  RECITAL 

Dramatic  Power  Revealed  in  Songs 
by  Russian  Composers. 

Mme.  Maria  Kurenko  appeared  in  a 
song  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
day before  a large  audience.  The  Ru.s- 
sian  singer,  who  has  an  attractive  per- 
sonality, gave  one  the  impression  that 
she  had  started  as  a lyric  singer  and 
that  the  coloratura  element  had  been 
added  asJmuj^s  increased  in  im- 
nnrtiintfflH^^^^KpkjmtU.  she  reached 


I Harold  Morris  Gives  Recital. 

' Harold  Morris,  the  talented  -Ymeri- 
! can  composer-pianist,  gave  an  Inter- 
' esting  and  enjoyable  concert  with  an 
' interesting  prograjn  In  Aeolian  Hall 
i Saturday  afternoon.  In  a group  of 
I American'  music  was  Griffe’s  "AVliite 
' Peacock,”  "Fou5.tain  of  Aqua  Paola," 

1 “Night,  Winds”  and  Marian  Bauer’s 
bizarre  composition,  "Turbulence-In- 
I trospection.”  Later  Mr.  Morris  played 
a scherzo  of  his  own,  a pleasant  and 
well  dex-eloped  composition.  Other 
were  Schumann  s ‘‘Etudes 
SjTnphoniques,”  Beethox'en’s  *Wald- 
stein”  sonata,  and  numbers  by  Bach 
and  Scarlatti. 

When  a pianist  resuscitates  the 
Schumann  etudes  at  this  stage  of  the 
season,  when  they  have  been  battered 
about  innumerable  keyba«rd3,  a pro- 
test ought  to  be  lodged.  But  even  irt 
the  too  familiar  haunts  of  musty 
favorites  Mr.  Morjis,  with  his  skillful 
phrasing  and  expressive  style,  ■was 
abAe  to  freshen  the  colors  of  many 
passages  with  telling  effect. 

Pie  played  vigorously,  with  a good 
range  of  dynami^,  and  if  some  setos 
eral  passages  in  Beethoven  and  Scar-* 
latti  were  unduly  sobered  by  too  much 
restraint  most  of  his  raidings  were  I 
sensitive,  forceful  and  thoroug 
musical. 


On  Saturday  evening  for  hi.s  ri 
concert  Mr.  Toscanini  and  the  c 
harmonic  gave  a special  concert 
Mecca  Temple  for  the  benefit  of  tlrf 
Italian  Welfare  League.  Tha  p- 
gram  was  a repetition  of  the  c6 
ductor’s  opening  li.st  of  Thui  * 
night  and  Friday  afternoon  in 
negie  Hall,  comprising  Ha>  fin’s 
phony  in  D.  Respighi’s  ’’PiaM  ; 

Sibelius’s  "Swan  of  TuoneJ 


1 Rome, 


AYagner’sdeath  march  from  "Goo 


if 


Mnuiff”  sTfd  M’'ober'a  oveimrf 
yanthe."  The  national  colors 

■il  Italian  flairs  dcoorateil  the  pt;iire.  , 

aiKllcncd  was  of  dlfttlnguishe<l  , performance,  when  Mr.  .Schuct- 

of  the  concert  zendorf  proved  physically  un«iblc  to  go 


within  .1  few  daya,  and  that  -Mr.  Whlte- 
sans:  with  a .serioiiK  cold,  for  tho  sake  I 


/ S-  ^ ^ 


If^tpe,  and  the  procceda-i 

[ were  J 11.000. 


ynria  Kurenko,  Russian  coloratura 
^prano,  made  her  first  public  appear- 
nce  here  yesterday  afternoon  at  Car- 
egio  Hall  before  one  of  the  largest 
aturday  afternoon  of  the  season,  ex- 
ppt  for  Paderewski  or  the  orchestras, 
nd  offered  a very  pleasing  perform- 
nce  to  the  accompaniment  of  Myron 
acobson. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  New  York, 
Ime.  Kurenko  has  waited  until  her 
Lmerican  tour,  which  began  on  the 
‘acific  Coast,  was  well  advanced  before 
iffering  her  fluent  strains  to  the  local 
general  public,  though  she  has  already 
ung  in  New  York  in  private  musicales 
ind  in  one  of  the  Bagby  concerts  at 
•he  Waldorf.  She  began  in  Italian 
ith  numbers  by  Handel  andGordigi- 
ini,  and  turned  to  German  for  Mozart* *s 
‘Wiegenlied”  and  a number  from  his 
"Die  Entfurhrung  and  dem  Serail,” 
followed  by  a Russian  group,  “Ombra 
l^giera”  from  "Dinorah,”  songs  by 
Sibelius.  Reger  and  Gounod  and  a num- 
ber from  Massenet’s  “Manon.”  John 
^adio  p layed  fluete  obbligajos  in  the 
flJinorah’'  aria  and  in  the  two  closing 
scheduled  numbers,  Gounod’s  "Ber- 
ceuse’’ and  the  Mad  Scene  from 
Lucia. 

^he  assets  of  Mme.  Kurenko’s 
ing  are  considerable:  a voice  of  cldvS. 
and  fluent  quality,  giving  a sense  ot 
free  and  unforced  outflow  of  sound:  a 
consistent  friendship  for  the  pitch; 
brightness  and  expressive  ability;  a 
satisfactory  if  not  an  unusual  degree 
of  this  last  attribute — with  skilful 
phrasing.  There  was,  however,  an 
occasional  touch  of  hardness  in  the 
quality  of  tone  in  the  first  two  num- 
bers; little,  if  any,  in  the  Russian 
group,  in  which  a number  from 
Glinka’s  “A  Life  for  the  Tsar’’  brought 
an  encore,  after  some  of  Mme.  Kuren- 
ko’s  best  work  of  the  afternoon. 
Ombra  leggiera”  was  fluent  and  pleas- 
ing, except  for  a rather  hard,  shrill 
note  at  the  peal  of  the  vocal  ascent.  In 
general,  Mme.  Kurenko  introduced  her- 
self here  auspiciously. 

Harold  Morris,  American  composer- 
P'anist,  included  an  American  group 
>n  his  afternoon  Aeolian  Hall  program 
which  began  with  a Busoni  arrange- 
ment^ of  Bach,  Scarlatti  and  Schu- 
■lann’s  “Etudes  Symphoniques’’  and 
closed  with  Beethoven’s  "Waldstein” 
_onata  and  a miscellaneous  final  group, 
yriffes’s  "The  White  Peacock’’  was  fol- 
owed  by  his  "Night  Winds’’  and  “The 
'outitain  of  the  Acqua  Palo,”  these 
ell  written,  effective  numbers  in  a 
style  similar  to  that  of  the  more 
familiar  “White  Peacock.”  Marion 
Bauer’s  “Turbulence  — Introspection” 
also  was  well  written,  and,  like  the 
two  preceding  Griffes  numbers,  de- 
scriptive of  its  title,  but,  it  seemed, 
rather  more  suggestive  of  an  idiom 
or  tv/o  idioms  than  of  an  individual 
composer.  Mr.  Morris  closed  the  group 
with  his  own  scherzo,  a pleasing  num- 
ber not  unreminding  but  not  too  re- 
minding of  Mr.  Griffes. 

Mr.  Morris  played  with  distinct  skill 
and  displayed  expressive  ability— 

Triffas’e  “Fountain”  seemed  a high- 
jowered,  rather  stormy  one,  but  the 
irst  well  played  movement  of  the 
Jeethoyen  sonata  was  given  with  a 
uggestion  of  a certain  reserve. 

F.  D.  P. 


on  the  stage 

With  these  mishap::  a rharliablo  at- 
titude toward  the  performance  would 
be  .nppropriato— if  it  were  needed.  As 
a matter  of  fact  it  i.s  not  needed.  The 
performance  had  unusual  poetry  and 
dr.aniatic  force.  Thi.s  was  not  done  to 
a number  of. excellent  moments  on  the 
stage.  It  was  not  due  to  Mme.  Larsen- 
Todsen’s  first  appearance  of  the  season 
ns  r.soldc.  sincere  and  eloquent  as  .she 
is  in  the  part,  nor  to  Miss  Branzell's 
well  composed  and  vocally  opulent 
Brangaene.  and  certainly  it  was  not 
due  to  Mr.  Laubenthal's  first  appear- 
ance as  Tristan.  It  was  due  to  Arturo 
Bodanzky.  who  conducted.  He  con- 
ducted as  never  before  in  personal  ex- 
perience of  his  performance.s.  He  con- 
ducted the  opera  with  which  another 
Arthur— Arturo  Toscanini— made  his- 
tory at  the  Metropolitan.  Was  there 
a rival  and  a shade  back  of  Mr. 
Bodanzky’s  chair?  Or  was  he  merely 
in  a fortuitous  frenzy  of  inspiration? 
At  any  rate,  things  happened.  It  was 
app.s,rent  in  a few  measures  that  they 
were  happening  and  were  going  to  con- 
tinue to  happen.  And  happen  they  did. 

Mr.  Bodanszky  let  loose.  He  sum- 
moned a degree  of  fire,  of  freedom, 
of  elasticity,  a sweep  of  passion,  a 
power  of  climax  that  he  may  have 
intimated,  but  on  no  pcca.sion  we  re- 
member achieved  in  the  past.  The  or- 
chestra rose  to  him.  The  singers  were 
borne  along  on  the  flood  of  tone.  This 
does  not  imply  that  they  were  incon- 
considerately  treated.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  as  a rule  excellent  bal- 
ances. poetic  atmosphere,  occasions 
when  the  orchestra  was.  as  it  were, 
inaudibly  present,  while  the  voices  of 
the  lovers  soared  through  the  night 
in  the  incredible  ecstacies  of  Wagner  s 
song  of  songs.  When  the  instrument 
did  sweep  up  and  overwhelm  the 
voices  it  was  as  the  logical,  prede- 
stined culmination  of  the  splendor  of 
the  music. 

Things  such  as  these  have  been  said 
before,  said  much  better,  said  even 
more  extravagantl3’,  on  various  occa- 
sions. about  the  music  of  "Tristan  and 
Isolde.”  They  are  here  indited  with- 
out concealment,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  hear  "Tristan”  and  find  words  that' 
measurably  imply  its  power.  When  the 
orchestra  convej-s  the  music  with  pro- 
portionate expressiveness  the  voices 
are  almost  superfluous.  True,  they 
give  the  one  desired  tone-color  for  the 
duet  of  the  second  act.  They  supply 
I text  useful  in  an  explanatory  way— 
jnot,  we  hurry  to  remark,  the  pseudo- 
ISchopenhaur  dialogue  of  the  act  just 
1 mentioned,  but  in  the  opening  act. 


Hindemith’s  Piano  Concerto 

,,,,  , , By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

ine  eleventh  Sunday  afternoon  concert  of  the  Symphony 

Society  in  the  Mecca  Auditorium  yesterday  pre.sented  to  a 
large  audience  a variety  of  mu.sic.  The  most  important  mat- 
ter for  comment  was  the  new  piano  concerto  of  Paul  Hin- 
demith performed  by  Walter  Gieseking  at  the  piano  and 
a small  Brehestra  consisting  of  the  first  players  of  each  group, 
for  this  is  literally  a concerto  for  a body  of  chamber  of  music 
artists.  Eugene  Goossens  conducted  and  his  was  by  no  means 
the  easiest  part  of  the  task.  , 


; where  the  tale  is  told  atid  the  motives 
furnished,  and  also  in,  the  marvelous 
monologue  of  the  wounded  Tristan. 
But  after  all  a printed  synopsis  would 
do  verj^  well  in  most  cases  as  an  index 
to  the  music,  and  on  most  occasions 
one  can  shut  ej'es  and  ears  to  everj'- 
' thing  but  the  orchestral  commentary: 
j and  find  in  it  all  that  Wagner  desired 
I to  convey. 


Pablo  Casals  Gives  ^ 

Firs'!  Recital  of  Season  ^ 


By  OLIN  DOiVNES. 


I'irst  “Tristan”  a Triumph, 

ruSTAX  I.  Xl>  ISOLDE,  music  drama  in 
Hotfi,  from  a legend  of  the 

thirteeiilh  century.  German  book  and 
musjc  by  Richard  Wagner.  At  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  ! 

•Uilan... Rudolf  Laubenthal 

Denlg  Markc WUliam  Gustafson  ‘ 

• Nanny  Larsen-Todsen 

jrvena» Clarence  WhitehiU 

Arnold  Gabor 

Karin  Branzel  '' 

Sfupherd George  Meader 

James  Wolfe 

Sailor's  Voice Max  Bloch 

conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky. 

Mter  various  mischances,  the  first 
Tristan”  of  the  season  was  given  yes- 
rday  afternoon  in  the  Metropolitan 
spra  House.  That  the  performance 
ok  place  was  one  more  testimohial 
(the .efficiency  of  Mr.  Gatli-Casazza’s 
ceclion.  It  is  the  merest  ju.stlce  to 
that  no  other  impresario  living 
leps  such  faith  with  his  schedule  and 
public.  The  various  steps  quickly 
ken  to  give  the  opera  on  the  date  | 
nounced  may  brieflj'  be  summarized  | 
H saj'ing^  that  Mr.  Gustaf.son,  who  | 
iak  the  park  of  Mark  after  a lapse 
some  seasons,  and  at  short  notice,  i 
• singer  cast  for  that  role  I 


I Pablo  Casals,  who,  it  Is  quite  need- 
less to  add,  plaj’s  the  cello,  gave  his 
j first  recital  of  the  season  in  Town 
Hall  j-esterday  afternoon  with  Nicolai 
Medrinkoff  at  the  piano.  The  eminent 
cellist’s  program  included  the  Brahms 
K minor  sonata,  a second  group  by 
Moor,  Debussy  and  Schumann,  four 
PWces  by  Francois  Couperin,  marked 
first  performance  in  America,  and  the 
Bach  C major  suite  for  cello  alone. 

Most  of  these  compositions,  of 
Counse,  were  trying  tests  for  intrepid 
powers,  and  Mr.  Casals,  who  has  never 
yet  succumbed  to  any  demands  of 
technical  virtuosity  or  interpretation, 
triumphed  completely  ye.sterday.  Mr. 
Couperin’s  snjte  sounded  musically , 
unimportant,  hut  there  was  a Pompe 
Tunebre  with  the  lovely  dreamy  qual- 
ity of  some  lullaby,  and  a gay,  in- 
triguing little  piece  called  “La  Chem- 
ise Blanche.”  There  are  cellists  who 
excel  Jlr.  Casals  in  the  warmth  and 
emotional  expressiveness  of  their  of- 
ferings. None  of  them  attain  the 
heights  of  hi.s  exquisite  phrasing,  hl.s 
Buperbiy  polished  tone,  or  the  subtle 
gradations  in  dynamics  that  share  In 
his  equipment  as  a great  master  of 
his  instrument.  These  distinctive  traits 
were  all  in  evidence  j'csterday.  He 
plaj'ed  the  Bach  suite  with  an  intel- 
lectual gra.sp  and  a .sure,  confident 
authority  of  unsurpassable  force  and 
vigor.  Hi.s  performance  deserves  the 
more  extended  comment  which  the  | 
date  of  his  second  recital,  February  22. 

N^ill  undoubtedly  afford. 


j The  concerto  is  In  four  movements, 
all  short  and  all  making  formidable 
demands  on  et^cry  musician.  It  would 
be  easy  to  offer  an  imposing  array 
of  details  about  the  work,  but  it/  is 
not  necessary.  The  music  i^,  of 
course,  in  the  modern  style.  It  has 
baffling  changes  of  rhythm  cunningly 
concealed  by  the  resistless  progress 
of  the  thing.  There  is  abundant  poly- 
tonality.  There  Is  plenty  of  instru- 
mental juggling.  There  is  the  sudden 
cessation  of  movement  popular  tvith 
U'/we  progressives  who  scorn  such  an- 
tiquated devices  as  the  coda  or  the 
ran^ated  cadence.  There  is  the  oc-  [ 
casional  touch  of  vulgarity  which  also  1 
betrays  a lofty  contempt  for  the  fine 
manners  of  the  classic  masters. 

But  it  is  vivid  music,  palpitating 
with  life.  It  attracts  and  holds  your 
attention  provided  you  are  not  one  of 
that  venerabje  body  which  refuses  to  i 
follow  music  beyond  Strauss.  It  has  ! 
virility.^  of  style  and  distinct  charac- 
ter. This  character  is  peculiarly  that 
of  the  new  school  In  that  it  resolutely 
refuses  to  delineate  or  express.  It  Is 
pure  pattern,  absolute  design.  In  both 
linear  and  perspective  qualities.  And 
It  is  so  ingenious! 

Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  radical 
defects  of  modern  music).  It  makes 
such  a parade  of  device;  it  is  always 
such  a brilliant  display  of  methods. 
But  this  concerto  is  obviously  the  cre- 
ation of  a man  of  talent  and  as  such 
It  seemed  yesterday  to  present  Itself 
to  the  audience.  It  owed  much  to  the 
admirable  performance.  Mr.  Giesek- 
ing played  the  piano  part  with  splen- 
did virtuosity,  with  inexorable  ac- 
curacy and  with  an  cxqui.site  appre- 
ciation of  it  nature.  He  employed  a 
remarkable  range  of  dynamics  and  a 
palette  of  continent  and  fastidiously 
appropriate  tone  color,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  acidulous  harmonics  pro- 
claimed the  artist  of  sen.sitive  fiber. 

The  concert  began  with  Haydn’s 
“Military”  sj'mphonj',  which  was 
charmingly  done  under  the  baton  of 
Jlr.  Gooisens.  TTie  other  numbers  on 
the  list  were  Elgar’s  "Enigma”  varia- 
tions, Manuel  de  Falla’s  "Nights  In  the 
Gordens  of  Spain.”  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra; Mr.  Goossens’s  sketch  for 
strings,  called  “By  the  Tarn.”  and 
Eimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Dubinushka.” 

Gicecking  Flays  Hindemilb 

Peterniined  to  hear  both  Mr.  Goossens 
■at  Mecca  Temple  and  Mr.  Toscanini  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  we  missed,  of  course,  a 
large  part  of  the  doings  of  both.  Mr. 
Goosens  conducted  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  through  a program 
rthat  ranged  from  Haydn  to  Hin>it:mlt!i. 

It  was  particularly  the  latter’s  Con- 
j certo  for  piano  and  small  orchc.'lra 
that  wo  wanted  to  hear,  especially  as  it 
! was  to  be  played  by  Mr.  'Walter  Gicse- 
king,  the  remarkable  new  pianist  who 
has  just  emerged  upon  the  local  con- 
cert stage. 

Hindemith’s  (7oncerto  i be  call:  it 

Kammennusik  No.  ’2,  Op.  36,  No.  T' 
proved  to  be  another  one  of  this  cheer- 
fully banal  composer’s  vapid  products. 
Hindemith  i.s  the  Chaminade  of  the 
modernists.  He  has  Cliaminadc’s  fluency 
and  brightness  and  prcttincss.  without 
her  depth  and  substance.  These  Cha- 
minaderies  of  his  arc  concealed  he- 
neatli  an  elaborate  polytonal  garmen* 
which  Mr.  Hindemith  fondly  imagines 
to  be  a concealing  investiture.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  garment  is  transparent 
Mr.  Hindemilb  .bould  dress  mor» 
warmly. 


quite  turn  the  ba  -e./.t  ’iietal  m-iq  £ ■ 
-can  at  lea;-'  maki  ur  f&'get  that 
dealing  with  inferior  rtuff  *>iei 

king  It  an  artist  of  th-  hf;  ! 

He  lia;  at  liii,  finger;’  .;ndi  sli  , ' 

C f i T'lbtletv  of  piano  pie;  ■ 
n a master  of  the  shadr  v ithin  th 
shade — some  of  Ir'  nu/  nee?  ’ c;-,. 
where  other  pianists’  end.  ha  a , 
e.q'iiJiie  clarit;.  combined  • I’-h  ^ 
bravura  that  stand?  e • ■ ' /iini  :! 

problem  on  i<'  head  au'l  mal./-  n r 
mock  of  if  o;;action;  He  i -.n- 
U;  peef:  . graiity  and  weep - iid  pofti 
hr  can  woo  the  ear  vitl-.  toii.-l  !o  n- 
I i n e • 

We  shall  hear  him  again,  no  doubt, 
in  music  that  is  wo'rth  his  playing, 
and  then  there  will  be  more  to  av  oi 
hi:  rare  and  complex  art. 

rogcanini'B  BeelliuSn.! 

When  Mr.  roseanini  w as  beve  ft’ e 
years  ago  " ith  hi?  Milan  •T'-hestra  he 
made  a good  manv  earnest  souls  un- 
happy by  his  playing  of  Beethoven. 

They  said,  we  believe,  that  liir  B- ; 
thoven  was  not  good  because  it  wa:  not 
German.  They  discovered,  if  we  ~e- 
member  correctly,  an  Italianatc  .;cn?u- 
ousness  in  it;  contours;  they  felt  of* 
Tuscan  airs  blowing  through  the  iron 
bars  of  the  miglity  Fifth.  Forge*!  ng 
that  the  three  greatest  Wagner  conduc 
tors  of  the  past  were  Hungarian.'-,  a 
a certain  Irish-Fole  i;  incomparable  in 
Bacii,  that  Debussy  found  a conrui- 
mate  interpreter  in  a German,  fiey 
asked  us  liow  we  could  expect  a Latin 
to  comprehend,  much  Icrs  project,  th, 

C minor  Symphony  of  Bcetlioven. 


Ml.  ’foscanini  must  have  forgo’icn 
that  his  Italianism  had  banned  him  for- 
ever from  playing  Beethoven;  for  In 
performed  the  Fifth  at  yesterday’s  Phil- 
/harmonic  matinee— the  first  of  the 
day  concert's  that  be  is  to  conduct  here. 
We  beard  this  performance;  but  for  t! 
life  of  us  wc  cannot  say  whether  it  wa. 
“German”  or  not.  All  that  wo  can  -say 
of  it  with  assurance  i:  that  it  Va; 

beautiful  and  heroic,  and  as  wide  in  it 
sweep  of  moods  as  the  symphony  it.self? 
drastic  when  Beethoven  was  drastic, 
trcmcndou.i  when  Beethoven  wa.-  tii 
mcndou.s  a.s  in  that  passage  of  'he  i r ‘ 
movement  which  is.  a.s  Weingartner  .'aid, 
“like  a giant’s  fist  rising  from  the  earth”; 
electric,  incisive,  swift  in  those  passag' 
wliere  the  music  stab.?  like  a Tila"’.- 
sword;  my.sterious  and  indceipb-r-rable. 
las  in  the  marvelous  pa.-.age  of  ' an  i 
lion  that  lead.'  from  the  Sel  'rzo  to  ’hr 
Finale  with  its  bursl  of  golden  epic 

Soundj'Tint  always  beautiful  in  its  sym 
nelry  of  line,  it."  tonal  instncs'/,  it 
ransparency,  its  commuiiicn- "'I  -ensc  of 
mastering  spirit  sere’  ;ibov.-  th-;- 
jitorm. 

To  every  one,  no  doubt,  Beriboven 
bs  Wagner,  as  Brahms  speak:  hi: 

■irivate  word,  and  no  t-o  of  us  hrviv 
hat  word  alike.  Occa.-.ionaliy  a ivirem; 
nterpreter  makes  in-  hear  wl.st  h ■ ha 
leard.  Or  in  he  really,  kindled  by  great 
icauty,  speaking  to  u.--  of  himsel  V What 
joes  it  matter,  if  a great  experience  is 
(conveyed  ? 

Samuel  Dushkin  Uives 
Violin  Recital 


But  wc  forgot — or  almost  forgot— the 
facile  commonness  of  this  music  as  we 
listened  to  Mr.  Gieseking’s  alchemizing 
performance  of  it  He  persuaded  us 
sjiev-  that  a gifted  artist,  if  he  cannot 


.Samuel  Dushkin  demonstrated  In 
his  violin  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  that  he  Is  a con- 
sistently progressive  young  artist  -who 
has  in  a comparatively  short  lime  in- 
creased considerably  in  stature  and 
promise.  In  the  more  seriou.s  of  his 
offerings  yesterday  there  were  loo 
many,  shades  of  sober  restraint,  a 
little  too  much  subjective  caution,  per- 
hap.v.  But  the  outlines  of  a broad  and 
dignified  stylo  -were  always  present, 
and  sometimes  the  musical  contents 
of  Mr.  Dushkln’s  interpretations  fllleil 
the  frame. 

His  off'-rings  were  Tartinl’s  “Devil’s 
Trill”  sonata-  Boccherini's  concetto, 
admirably  rendered;  a Spanish  suite 
by  Albeniz,  marked  first  performance 
in  New  York,  as  were  also  a Pa-itour- 


I'i-Ci 

telle  t>y  Ravel  and  a Danse  Slovague,  I 
i .Yo.  l.'by  Felber,  and  as  a final  num-  , 
'ber  Rachmaninoffs  Tzigane  Dances, 
‘"omparisons  are  always,  of  course, 
what  they  have  been  so  aptly  termed, 
j but  the  compelling  qualities  of  Mr. 
Dushkin’s  budding  art  prompts  one 
' to  venture  the  observation  that  in  , 

; many  respects  he  resembles  Albert  | 
i Spalding.  There  were  defects  in  his  , 

1 ‘t-mpl  and  rhythms  yesterday,  but  all  ; 
jof  his  work  revealed  sound  founda- i 
I tions  of  musical  solidity,  a style  always 
' dignified  and  occasionally  touching 
! upon  eloquence.  His  tone  needs  to  be  I 
■ developed,  for  Mr.  Dushkin  has  only 
i commenced  to  free  the  qualities  that  j 
! seem  to  lie  hidden  in  its  suggestive 
1 depths. 

! Certainly  he  played  with  color,  with 
I a fine  sense  of  balance  and  dignity 
' and  a most  commendable  cleanness  of  j 
attack.  His  incisive  phrasing  also  j 
deserves  comment,  and  he  received  t 
able  support  from  his  accompanist, 
Raymond  Bauman.  The  new  com- 
positions were  melodious  and  pleasant  | 
and  not  greatly  important. 


Negro  Music  at  the  Selwyn.  | 

' Because  many  persons  were  unable  [ 
to  gain  admission  owing  to  the  crowd  ; 
at  the  concert  last  Tuesday  of  Paul  i 
Robeson,  negro  barj’tone,  and  Daw-  j, 
rence  Brown,  negro  pianist  and  com- 
poser,  another  program  of  authentic  j 
negro  music  wa.s  given  by  the  two  I 
artists  last  evening  at  the  Selwyn  I 
Theater.  Mr.  Robeson,  who  has  now  j 
■ left  the  stage  for  concert  work  dur- 
! ing  this  season,  gave  a long  and  beau- 
tiful list  of  spirituals  and  negro  folk 
songs  arranged  by  Burleigh,  Brown, 
I-lobinson.  Johnson,  White  and  Boot- 
! ner.  and  by  his  rich  voice  and  artistic 
interpretations  delighted  his  audience 
just  as  he  had  done  so  often  before  in 
recitals  or  when  as  a speaking  actor 
he  played  here  in  “All  God’s  Chillin.” 
Mr.  Brown,  accompanist  to  Roland 
Hayes,  who  is  wont  to  "join  in’’  wdth. 
his  light  tenor  voice,  was  excellent  at, 
the  piano.  The  theater  was  filled. 


Giulietta  Armenaki  in  Debut. 

Giulietta  Armenaki  gave  a d6but  j 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  | 
assisted  by  Diomed  Avlanitis,  the  ; 
Greek  violinist,  and  by  G.  M.  Curci, 
Doretto  O’Connell,  Joseph  Emonts  and 
Roberto  Rafina.  With  the  last  named, 
Mias  Armenaki  sang  a first  act  duet  j 
from  “Ducia.”  She  was  heard  in 
coloratura  airs  Including  Proch’s  vari- 
ations and  songs  in  English  by  Open- 
shaw,  in  Italian  by  Tosti  and  in  Greek! 
by"  Sakelaride.  ■ ' ‘ 


By  ODIN  DOWNES. 


Toscanini  Gives  Classics.  j 

The  second  program  given  by  Ar- 
turo Toscanini  with  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  was  devoted  almost  in  its 
entirety  to  classics.  This  was  no  doubt  j 
balm  for  ears  that  had  ached  with  i 
Stravinsky  and  Bartok  and  other  mod-  j 
eras  on  late  orchestral  programs;  it 
also  threw  additional  light  upon  Mr.  | 
Toscanini  as  an  interpretor.  He  played  ' 
Bach  in  a rather  objectionable  version 
by  Abert;  Mendelssohn’s  Nocturne  and 
Scherzo  from  the  music  for  “A  Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream’’ ; Beethoven’s 
Fifth  Symphony,  and  he  repeated  for 
;he  third  time  Respighi’s  .suite,  “The 
Pines  of  Rome.’’ 

From  the  spectacular  point  of  view 
the  music  of  Respighi  was  again  the 
climax  of  the  concert.  The  work  con- 
firms the  suspicions  harbored  in  this 
breast  when  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  ■ 
Toscanini  last  Thursday  night.  It  is 
essentially  exterior  music,  out  of  Stra-  j 
Vinsky,  Debussy,  Straus.s  of  the 
“Rosenkavalier”  in  a passage  of  ex- 
quisite coloring  derived  from  the  mo- 
tive of  the  silver  rose.  It  has  color;  ; 
in  the  hands  of  Toscanini  it  has  sail-  i 
ency  and  atmosphere.  Its  outstanding  I 
feature  is  the  long  and  tremendous  j 
- . etcendo  of  the  final  movement,  an  , 
effect  for  which  Mr.  Toscanini  was  j 
bom,  and  a march  that  savors  to  us  ; 
less  of  ghostly  legions  than  of  the ! 
squadrons  of  Mussolini.  Yes,  that  is 
■ hat  it  is— a Mussolini  march,  straight 
up  the  hill  to  the  capitol,  full-blooded, 
aggressive  and  clamorous! 

With  this  march  Mr.  Toscanini  over- 
whelmed his  audience,  and  again,  with 
the  characteristic  generosity  and  solic- 
itude that  he  hag  shown  for  hie  fellow- 
artist  and  compatriot,  he  called  Mr. 

, P.espighl  to  the  platform,  and  had  him 
I receive  the  applause  as  his  own.  For 
-*i.e  more  thoughtful  in  the  gathering 
:this  was  a picturesque  episode;  for 


them  the  real  point  of  interest  lay  in 
Mr.  Toscanini’s  treatment  of  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven. 

If  any  expected  that  new  wonders 
never  before  revealed  would  blossom 
from  these  well-known  scores  under  his 
baton,  they  remained  unillumined.  Or 
perhaps  they  made  a better  discovery 
that  the  classic  masterpiece  exists  not 
by  vurtue  of  some  mysterious  and  sen- 
sational factor  only  to  be  revealed  by 
a virtuoso  or  explained  by  program 
notes,  but  stands  four  square  on  its 
foundations  of  mighty,  structure  and 
great,  human  meanings  intended  for 
every  one,  eternally  impressive  as  ex- 
pressions of  common  experiences  and 
visions  of  the  race.  In  -a  word,  Mr. 
Toscanini,  as  he  had  done  before  in 
the  performance  of  a Haydn  symphony, 
stuck  to  his  text  and  let  the  music 
speak  for  itself,  very  much  in  the' 
manner  intended  by  the  composer. 

We  have  heard  him  play  Beethoven’s ' 
Eighth  Symphony  in  a manner  some- 
what Italianized,  but  in  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony he  was  almost  rigidly  adherent 
to  the  traditions  of  the  work.  The 
most  marked  divergence  from  other 
readings  was  certain  detail  in  the 
slow  movement,  more  especially  the 
dialogue  of  wind  instruments  which 
occurs  just  before  the  trumpet,  fortis- 
simo, takes  the  theme  of  the  march. 
These  passages  had  more  elasticity, 
more  of  a colloquial  nature  than  is 
usual,  and  prepared  in  a manner  very 
slightly  operatic  the  resumption  of 
the  march.  For  the  rest  the  per- 
former was  caught  up  and  enflamed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  triumphant 
paean  of  the  final  movement,  con- 
veyed with  the  overwhelming  intensity  i 
which  is  so  conspicuous  an  attriputer' 
of  Mr.  Toscanini,  brought  cheers  as 
well  as  applause  from  the  audience. 
It  was  a great  and  a respectful,  nearly  | 
traditional  reading  of  Beethoven.  He 
is  greater  than  Mr.  Toscanini,  and 
Mr.  Toscanini  well  knows  it. 

The  music  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn 
was  remarkable  for  the  conductor’s 
always  'fexceptional  control  of  the  or- 
chestra, his  mastery  of  line  and 
nuance.  Some  might  have  taken  ex- 
ception to  the  fast  tempo  of  the  noc- 
turne, usually  taken  more  slowly,  and, 
so  taken,  affording  the  hornist  op- 
portunity for  longer  breaths  than  Mr. 
Toscanini  gave  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  character  of  the  music  of> 
this  fantasy  of  forests  and  Summer 
I night  is  a kind  which  makes  abhorrent 
the  dragging  and  the  sentimentality 
to  which  many  conductors  are  prone. 
Mr.  Toscanini  avoided  such  a pitfall 
and  imbued  the  nocturne  with  more  of 
the  transparency,  movement  and  light- 
ness of  spirit  which  happily  bring  to- 
gether Mendelssohn  and  Shakespeare. 

The  Scherzo  was  an  example  of  the 
most  admirable  balance  and  rhythmic 
precision  and  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
conductor’s  ear.  Bach’s  music,  per 
so,  was  a less  impressive  contribu- 
tion, because  of  the  unnecessary  and 
inartistic  quality  of  much  of  the 
transcription.  There  are  much  better 
orchestral  transcriptions  of  Bach  than 
this  one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  Mr.  Toscanini  chose  it.  It  might 
be  asked  why  an  orchestration  of  the 
C sharp  minor  prelude  from  the  well- 
tempered  clavichord  is  in  any  way 
necessary,  especially  when  it  is  not 
particularly  well  done  by  the  tran- 
scriber. The  piano  is  a vehicle  far 
better  suited  to  Bach’s  original  idea. 
The  second  part  of  the  suite  is 
Abert’s  chorale,  and  not  Bach’s  at 
all.  The  final  impertinence  comes 
when  Abert,  not  content  with  placing 
his  own  composition  by  the  side  of 
Bach’s,  imposes  the  theme  of  his  own 
chorale  upon  the  counterpart  of  the 
great  G minor  organ  fugue  I It  is  too 
much,  and  as  inept  as  it  is  impudent. 
The  saving  grace  was  the  rhythmical 
and  sonorous  performance,  but  we 
would  fain  that  such  music  had  not 
been  butchered,  even  to  furnish  Mr. 
Toscanini’s  holiday. 

The  concert  showed  him  otherwise 
as  a conductor  who  probably,  as  he 
becomes  greater,  becomes  also  more 
and  more  "conservative’’— as  some 
w'ould  call  it — in  the  treatment  of 
music  by  great  classic  masters;  and 
also  a conductor  whose  true  genius, 
it  may  be,  lies  pre-eminently  in  the 
direction  of  the  dramtic  and  romantic 
rather  than  the  formal  and  exact.  We 
sa’^  this  in  spite  of  Haydn’s 

symphony,  in  spite  of  the  excellent 

performances  of  yesterday.  Other 
great  conductors  can  match  Mr.  Tos- 
canini in  his  Mendelssohn  or  Bee- 
thoven. It  is  when  his  overwhelming 
temperament  makes  lava  out  of  mu- 
sic, when  romantic  fire  and  pas- 
sion are  most  completely  exempli- 

fied, and  when  hi.s  Italian  clarity  and 
feeling  for  stress  and  poignancy  of 
effect  are  most  in  demand,  that  he 
surpasses  any  other  conductor  to 

whom  we  have  listened. 

Lhevinnes  Play 
At  Carnegie  Hall 

.Tosef  Dhc,vlnne  and  Mme.  Roslna 
Dhevinne,  who  have  been  experiment- 
’ ing  as  a new  pianlstic  team  in  various 
: public  concert.s  of  late,  played  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evenirg.  Mr.  Dhe- 


vinne’s  solo  offerings  Included  Rubinj 
stein’s  A flat  major  prelude  and  fugue 
four  Chopin  compo.sitions,  three  Span 
i.sh  compositions  by  Turin  and  Balal 
kireff’s  ‘Tslamey,’’  an  Oriental  fantasj 
heard  a few  weeks  ago  in  orchestral 
form  from  Mr.  Stokavski’s  brilliant 
cohorts. 

In  the  crowded  calendar  of  a musi- 
cally burdened  week  end  it  is  enough 
to  record  that  both  artists  were  quite 
as  delightful  in  their  act  as  they  were 
on  their  first  appearance  together  not 
long  ago.  The  compositions  for  two 
pianos  offered  last  night  were  Schu-j 
mann’s  andante  and  variations,  and 
a lighter  group  by  Saint-Saens.i 
Rachmaninoff,  Dupin  and  Ducasse.  • 
The  outstanding  cliaracteristic  of  the' 

, ensemble  produced  by  these  two  play- 
I ers  was  a resonant,  sensuous  and  fine- 
' ly  finished  legato,  as  soft  as  velvet 
on  the  surface,  hut  possessing  beneath 
this  sheen  of  colof  the  dignity  and 
.serenity  of  some  unruffled  limpid 
stream  whose  current  is  both  broad 
and  deep.  Mr.  Dhevinne  revealed  all 
his  wealth  of  tone  color,  his  talent  for 
superlative  pianissimos,  and  he  is  al- 
wsCys  wise  enough  to  proffer  a pro- 
gram which  displays  not.  only  his 
strongest  characteristics  hut  also  his 
most  enjoyable  ones,  and  perhaps  after 
these  tentative  trials  of  a new  pian- 
istic  firm  Mme.  Dhevinne  will  appear 
in  solo  numbers.  Her  contributions 
last  night  revealed  many  musical 
qualities  that  deserve  a hearing  on 
their  own  merits. 


iugene  Dubois 
Appears  as  Soloist 

Eugene  Dubois,  concert  master  of 
the  opera  orchestra,  was  the  soloist 
at  the  Metropolitan’s  weekly  Sunday 
opera  concert  last  night,  playing 
Bruch’s  G minor  violin  concerto  and 
a group  of  solos,  consisting  of  Saint- 
Saens’s  prelude  to  “The  Deluge,’’ 
Kreisler’s  “Scherzo”  and  Sarasate’s 
“Zigeuner^’Cisen."  It  was  interesting 
to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Dubois  in  other 
capacity  than  at  his  wonted  first  desk 
and  his  solo  performance  of  the  con- 
certo, with  his  orchestra  accompany- 
ing him  .under  Mr.  Bamboschek’s 
baton,  led  the  audience  to  enthusiastic 
applause.  Mme.  Sahanieeva  sang  the 
“Mignon”  polonaise,  Mr.  Tibbett  the 
f “Credo" . from  “Otello,”  Mr.  Taucher 
! the  “Dohengrin”  narrative  and  Mr. 
Fullln  an  air  from  “Da  Forza  del 
Destine.”  Mme.  Mario  sang  Godard’s 
"Jocelyn”  berceuse,  to  which  Michael 
Svedrofsky  played  the  violin  obbligato. 
Mr.  Pelletier  was  at  the  piano  for  Mr. 

! Dubois’s  solos.  Other  singers  were 
Miss  Delaunois,  Messrs.  Tohatyan  and 
Basiola.  The  orchestra  played  several 
numbers. 

A STORM  of  applause^  at  ilie  . 

Manhattan.  Opera  Hou«e  last 
night  rewarded  the  efforts  of 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  eight-year-old 
violinist.  The  hoy  played  the 
classical  composition  of  Handei, 
Lalo  And  Paganini  with  the  ar- 
tistry of  an  Elman  or  a Heifetz 
and  thrilled  music  lovers  with  his 

genius.  . , 

The  youthful  violinist  is  mak- 
ing his'  first  appearance  in  New 
York,  having  come  direct  from 
San  Francisco.  His  parents  came 
to  this  countl'y  from  Palestine 
and  later  settled  in  California. 


A programme  “for  Kidoies 
and  Grown-ups”  was 
Witkin’s  matinee  eontrihution  | 
the  day’s  events.  This  took  place 
at  Sway  Hall.  In  the  same  j 
rudltoriuni  at  night,  'iem’ge  Bar^ 
rere  first  flutist  of  the  New  \ oik 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Hevi  is 
Richards,  harpsichordist,  turned 
hack  to  the  pages 

f pVogramme  of 

by  Bach,  Martini  and  others. 

;<^ichila  Girl  ‘ With  Voice’’  Kc 
ceives  Aid  From  Ciulmien 
To  Continue  Studies 

Three  years  ago  a lourteen-year-o.dj 
'irl  singing  in  the  choir  of  a M 
C-ch?  Kathleen  Kersting  today  s 
[laUed  one  of  the  uTu- 

ern  opera.  She  s '■  ®Vme 

aical  education  in  Europe,  with  W^o. 
Emma  Calve,  under  ih® 
of  the  Wichita  Ro  ary  t 

Associated  Press  dispatch  fro.n 


'^'calve  heard  Kathleen  riog  ■'■'hile  the 
French  opera' sUr  wa,.  on  roacert  tou, 
of  North  and  South  America  in  ly--. 

She  consented  to  a nw' ' 

Quest  to  introduce  the  K-''  ♦ 

charmed  by  the  ' 

She  insisted  Kathleen 

panjl  her  on  her  returr,  to  France. 

Kathleen’s  father  is  » farmer  but  the  , ^ 

family  invested  all  their  hold- 

ings in  the  training  which  Cahe  sai 
tim  girl  should  have  abroad.  Two 
years  of  study  in  i-rance  '’f*-’  ' 

where  a new  world  opened  oiU  before 
the  little  Kansas  gul  under  t'" 
erly  care  of  madame.  and  the  little  fo-^ 
tore  was  “one.  -ihe  Kersting^.  hao 
opened  a rooming  house  to 
funds.  Kathleen  came  home  last  win- 
ter to  .sing  in  concert,  but  only  a -T  , 
hundred  dollars  were  got  , 

Then  the  Wich  w Rotary  Club 
learned  of  th<-  situ:. l. on  and 
Kathleen’s  aid.  In  a twinkling  .>o,00  - 
was  raised,  and  Kat.ileen  went  k 
France  and  to  the  yalous  care  of  he, 
internationally  knovn  ‘ 

the  other  of  Calv. ’s  youthful  proteges 

the  girl  has  studded  the  music  a-  d art 
of  ’rhe  Continent.  . . . 

Recently  she  app'r.r-;'  in 

reciiala,  where  her  voice  was  acclaimed 
bv  several  of  the  great  Frei.'-.i  cr.tic. 
as  that  of  Calve  at  the  height  ot  l.v 
- career.  The  critical  audience,  mul  r 
of  those  present,  lit’le  anticipaied 
was  in  store  for  them;  hut  as  Ka...- 
leen  sang,  the  attitude 
one  of  eager  interest  one  of  ftan 
: and  charmed  amazemen:.  Calve  stood 
below  her  watching  every  mocemen..  , 

Kathleen  responded  to  encores  unt  . 

Calve  refused  to  let  her  more. 

the  Paul  Hindemith  polytonality. 

The  first  movement  of  “very  lively  eight 
notes”  and  the  third  movement  entitled 
“Dittle  Potpourri”  seemed  excellent  exam- 
ples of  all  that  is  best  in  this  composer. 
The  polytonal  acrobatics  of  his  writing  are 
here  embodied  not  as  a mere  mist  of  ec- 
centricity to  hide  a musical  vacuum  be- 
neath. but  as  a logical  and  essential  de-| 
velopment  of  living  contrapuntal  move- 
ments. "Renovated  counterpoint  suggest- 
ing Bach”  is  what  Mr.  Edwin  Evans  calls 
it,  according  to  the  program  notes.  These 
polytonal  chords  are  not  jarring  in  their 
spirit;  they  are  dynamic  chords  which 
exist  only  because  of  the  tones  that  imme- 
diately precede,  them  and  those  which  im- 
mediately follow.  It  is  this  sense  of  surg- 
ing motion  wliirh  gives  Hindemith  a vital- 
ity which  carries  his  work  far  from  the 
realm  of  Parisian  cleverisms. 

The  potpourri  is  an  adventure  in  rhythm 
more  than  in  tone.  The  piano  persista 
stubbornly  in  a four-quarter  rhythm,  while 

the  wood-wind  instruments  persevere  In  a 
; three-eighths  progression  with  astonisulng 
‘ effect.  Some  of  the  balance  of  the  move- 
V ment  was  lost  in  the  flatness  of  the  wood- 
f wind  tone,  a condition  seemingly  due  to 
the  acoustics  of  the  theatre  auditorium. 

For  Mr.  Gieseking’s  work  in  the 
Hindemith,  for  his  amazing  rhythmic  vi- 
tality, for  his  technique,  so  brilliant  that 
it  is  hardly  obvious,  and  for  the  infinite 
variety  of  shading  and  sonorousness  in 
his  tone,  all  we  can  do  is  join  the  audience 
in  its  cheering  ovation.  Also  we  can  pre- 
dict future  ovations,  well  deserved  and  an 
Incentive,  it  is  hoped,  to  keep  this  large 
grizzly  bear  of  a sympathetic  pianist  witli 
us. 

Mr.  Gieseking  also  played  the  piano  part 
f of  De  Falla’s  “Noches  en  I03  jardines  de 
Espana”  and  displa'yed  the  brilliant  pat- 
tern of  Andalusian  rhythms  in  this  work 
effectively.  De  Falla  grows  with  us.  Eacii 
of  his  compositions  bespeaks  sincerity  and 
a certain  proletarian  sting  which  stamps 
him  for  greatness. 

.A  word  must  be  added  in  praise  ot  Mr. 
Goossens’  own  little  tone  picture.  “By  the 
Tarn.”  a cool,  placid,  poignant  bit  of  de- 
scription. 


Bach  by  Harpsichord  and  Flute 
Those  with  musically  jaded  appetites 
might  well  keep  a rendezvous  with  Dewis 
Richards  and  George  Barrere  at  the 
Steinway  salon  the  next  two  Sunday  e\en- 
Ings.  Here  are  two  musicians  dispensing 
in  three  recitals,  for  the  deleomiion  of 
epicureans,  six  sonatas  for  harpsichord 
and  flute,  by  the  Eisenach  Einsiein,  to- 
gether with  sundry  jars  of  caviar  in  this 
medium,  canned  by  such  modern  spell- 
binders as  Milhaud.  Hindemith  and  Cyril 
Scott.  These  gentlemen  arrive  next  week, 
programatically.  Bach,  of  course,  moving 
along,  too.  _ 


I 

•V-V 
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The  sonatas  In  B minor  and  E flat 
lajor  wero  the  Bach  contributions  lost 
iRht.  Musical  posers  Inclined  to  poo-bah 
iwe  as  old  stuff  ns  programs  go  should 
ie  required  to  hum  a theme  from  either, 
nd  they  are  as  much  Bach  ns  the 
in  t'  minor,  for  he  tvrote 
IS  h.arpslchord  as  unerringly  an  he  did 
■r  his  ors.'ti:  with  loss  noise  and 

raadeur  ,md  more  charm. 

Oh  two  other  numbers  Mes.srs.  Richards 
iid  B.c  rcrc  drew  the  XOw  York  curtain: 
leux.  3 sonatlne  in  two  movements, 
atine  ai. - tondre,  by  Jacques  Ibert  and 
lother  labeled  Op.  12  by  Phillip  Jarnach. 
•th  for  ttute  and  piano.  Jf.  Jarnach  Is 
so  n Frenchman.  "Jeux”  listened  rather 
miniscently  well,  the  flute  In  the  anlme 
iraslng  pleasantly  to  successively  ascend- 
g:  di.-sonant  chords  not  particularly  ter- 
yiug.  suggesting  Debussy  a trifle  blotto, 
endre,  .soberer  cast,  introduced  a bitter 
'eet  suhje.-t  cleverly  hypoed  with  seduc- 
ve  whole  tone.--  on  the  piano.  It  is  blond 
usic:  captious,  calculating  and  shallow. 
-M.  Jarnach  s dissonances  were  more 
’gerian;  a series  of  uninterrupted  moods 
>t  a bit  headachy,  with  the  themes,  as 
•arly  as  one  could  distinguish  them,’  re- 
irrently  st.ited  to  form  a cycle.  Despite 
i polytonalitles  it  e.xacts  no  tax  on 
phisilcated  diatonic  apologists  and  ought 
show  up  remarkably  well  another  Sun- 
y In  a program  juxtaposed  to  some  of 
I hoydenish  playmates  attending  the 
me  .school. 

Perliaps  a.ssurances  to  the  composers, 
eluding  Jlr.  Bach,  that  witli  Jlr.  Rlch- 
ds  and  Mr.  Barrere  officiating  they  were 
ly  represented  are  unnecessary,  but  it 
ght  to  be  acknowledged  publicly.  Mr. 
chards  closed  a delightful  Intime  with 
me  eighteenth  century  music  by  Mar- 
ti. Desmarets  and  Farnaby  for  harpsi- 
ird  alone. 


Galli-Curci  Sings  Rossini  Opera 

/'/  / ' — ^ 'i  c 

Diva 


/ 
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‘II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia*  Delights 
Audience  at  the  Metropolitan. 


Toscanini  Leads  * 

At  Philharmonic  Concert 

I Atmospheric  vibrations  ran  at  high 
: pitch  throughout  the  Philharmonic's  ( 
j Sunday  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday when  Arturo  Toscanini  led  the 
orchestra  in  a program  including  Ot- 
torino Respighi’s  symphonic  poem, 
"The  Pines  of  Rome"  and  Bfeethoven’s 
C minor  sj-mphony.  The  house,  packed 
almost  to  suffocation  and  with  the  or- 
chestra standing,  extended  an  ovation 
to  the  great  Italian  maestro  when  h^” 
first  appeared  on  the  platform  to  con- 
duct. with  roj'al  hand,  the  Bach- 
Abert  prelude,  chorale  and  fugue, 
and  then,  in  order,  another  sqene  of 
triumph  followed  a marvelously  fin- 
ished reading  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
nocturne  and  scherzo  from  Mendels- 
sohn’s "Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
music.  A super  climax  seemed  to  be 
reached  following  the  .stupendously 
sonorous  finale  of  "The  Pines."  Here 
the  house  burst  into  cries  of  "bravo” 
and,  wlfcli  the  players  standing,  Mr. 
Toscanini,  )n  good  time,  brought  out 
Respighi  himself  to  share  the  ex- 
hilarating plaudits. 

After  the  intermis.sion  came  Bee- 
thoven’s fifth  symphony.  Toscanini 
had  made  his  American  debut  as  a 
Bymphonic  conductor  here  in  the  mas- 
ter’s ninth,  on  April  13.  1913.  in  a 
Sunday  night  concert  at  the  Metro- 
politan—where  he  was  at  the  time 
operatic  leader — winning  great  suc- 
cess. Yesterday  his  hearers  sat  in 
rapt  attention  as  he  unfolded  the 
mighty  score  with  great  power  and 
magnificent  colors.  There  was.  In- 
lead,  no  slacking  of  tempo  In'  the 
>perring  measures.  "Thus  fate  raps 
U the  portals!”  Nor  was  there  any 
os.s  of  beat  or  life  in  the  incisive 
Itoce  of  the  music  which  followed; 
Uid  any  suggestion  of  "inner  voices’’’ 
lot  being  revealed  in  the  reading 
rould  certainly  reflect  unfavorably  on 
|he  hearing  of  the  comrrpntator.  It 
liras  an  inspiring,  magnificent  per- 
prmance,  but.  at  the  same  time,  per- 
laps,  one  to  have  amazed,  if  not  per- 
arbed.  the  mind  of  the  master,  if  he 
»uld  have  heard  it.  ^.t  the  end 
tame  another  ovation  and  Toscajrtni 
(ave  a share  of  the  applause  to  his 
■rchestra. 


Tliero  are  two  great  moments  for 
liosinti.  The  first  i.-!  when  she  emerges 
from,  her  hiding  pl.ace  to  warble  "Una 
vo(e  iiueo  fa,"  composed  by  Ro.ssini, 
and  I he  .second  wlu\i  .she  takes  a les- 
soij  iroia  ‘.lie  very,  little  di.sguised 
AUnavivi:.  and  sings  anything  the 
pleaee.s,  ancient  or  modern,  plain  or 
embroidered.  In  this  lesson  scene  last 
evening  Mme.  Galli-Curci  sung  the 
"Toreador"  variations,  which  have  no 
relation  to  Bizet  but  to  Mozart,  and 
"Home.  Sweet  Home."  The  embroid- 
eries came  first  and  the  plain  music 
second.  The  audience  doted  on  both. 

The  camoufigge  of  facts  rarely  finds 
issue  in  good  results,  so  it  may  as 
well  be  confessed  that  the  "diva”  was 
in  very  bad.  voice.  Hen  “Una  voce” 
was  a carnival  of  spread  tone,  shaky 
notes  and  fiorituri  made  largely  . of 
falling  leaves.  It  ought  also  to  be 
recorded  that  this  inadequate  delivery 
of  an  air  long  famous  was  applauded 
with  great  cordiality.  This  is  worth 
thinking  about.  People  go  to  the 
opera  for  enjoyment,  and  if  they  have 
the  resolution  to  find  it  in  all  condi- 
tions the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Metropolitan  is' assured  whether  it  re- 
mains convenient  to  the  five  cent  fare 
of  the  subway  or  moves  up  into  a 
plutocratic  taxicab  district. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  naturally  sang 
better  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
opera,  but  her  reputation  was  a great 
asset.  The  Almaviva  was  Mr.  Cham- 
lee,  who  Is  not  new  to  the  role  and 
who  knows  how  to  sing  it.  He  earned 
and  received  plenty  of  applause.  Mr. 
de  Luca’s  It'igaro  Is  an  old  friend,  and 
from  the  moment  he  began  the 
"Largo  al  factotum"  to  the  end  he 
made  his  Impersonation  vivacious  and 
pleasing. 

There  was  also  Mr.  Mardones  a.s 
Don  Basilio.  A great  deal  can  be  done 
with  this  part  by  a good  comedian, 
but  Mr.  Mardones  seldom  bursts  into 
a gayety.  He  sings  with  a big  orotund 
tone  and  he  had  last  evening  the 
usual  success  with  the  song  about 
calumny.  Mr.  Malatesta  impersonated 
quite  according  to  the  traditions  Dr. 
Bartolo,  the  doddering  old  gentleman 
who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Rosina. 
Mr.  Papi  conducted,  and  in  so  far  as 
a conductor  could  he  made  the  per-  ! 
formance  move  with  spirit. 


I By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

I Rossini  had  not  been  in  evidence  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
' House  until  la.st  night  when  “II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  was  once 
'more  brought  forward.  Of  cour.se  “William  Tell”  is  yet  in 
reserve  and  m.ay  perhaps  be  ushered  into  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights later  in  ihe  season,  but  the  Rossinian  decoration.s  of 
Beaumarchai.s  were  sure  to  be  exhibited  while  Mme.  Galli- 
Curd  was  exercising  her  vocal  flute  for  the  pleasure  of  opera 

lovers.  — - . . 

* 

less  been  played  more  impressively 
and  more  majesrtlcally  by  half  a dozen 
pianists  who.so  gifts  are  more  gener- 
ously proportioned  and  develop>ed  than 
those  possessed  by  Mr.  Munz.  But 
this  young  pianist  caught  the  fragrant 
sentiment  of  the  sonata  in  an  inimit- 
able manner.  He  sensed,  too,  Us  fire 
and  its  eloquent  utterance.  'Where 
other  artists  have  often  loosed  showers 
,of  sentimental  notes  and  reveled  in  a 
melee  of  exag.gerated  emotions.  Mr. 
Munz  welded  these  subtle  .shades  of 
sentiment  into  a reading  delightfully 
translucent  and  shot  through  with 
delicate  colors  of  crystalline  clarity, 
i There  was  an  unerring  sweep,  a ris- 
ing tide  of  power  \in  his  performance 
of  the  Minata  that  stamped  his  read- 
ing with  distinction  and  vigorous  au- 
thority. 

In  the  liachmaninoff  offerings, 
which  very  evidently  lay  clo.se  to  his 
heart,  Mr.  Munz  displayed  a fine 
sonorous  bass  and  a formidable  left 
which  worked  wonders  in  por- 
tjaying  the  somber  colors  of  certain 
;:::-.-.ssages  and  the  brooding  power  of 
others.  Again  he  was  adept  in  his 
subtle  employment  of  tone  color  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  polished  phrasing. 
Several  encores  were  necessary  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  a genuinely  enthu.si- 
astic  audience. 


Young  Polish  Pianist 
In  First  Recital  of  Season 


Mieqzyslaw  Munz,  the  talented 
I young  Polish  pianist  who  has  won 
and  retained  quite  a large  share  .of 
public  approval  for  past  achlevemeilts 
. In  hia  art.  gave  hia  first  recital  of  the 
season  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 
His  program  included  the  Schumann 
P sharp  minor  sonata  and  six  compo- 
sitions by  Sergei  Rachmanfnoff,  in- 
cluding the  B minor,  the  E flat  minor 
and  the  E flat  major  Etudes  tableaux. 
A new  composition  was  Labunski’s 
Impromptu,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Munz 
and  played  from  manuscript,  and  in 
conclusion  several  of  Tausig’s  Hun- 
garian gypsy  songs. 

Many  moons  ago  Mr.  Munz  demon- 
strated that  he  was  much  more  than 
a young  musician  of  distinction  and 
sensitive  fiber.  Many  qualities  of  his 
art,  wholly  latent  or  half  revealed  in 
his  first  recitals  four  seasons  ago,  | 
have  now  acquired  a dignity  and  slg-  ' 
niflcanc©  of  their  own.  The  Schu- 
mann sonata,  for  instance,  lias  doubt- 


New  York  Trio  Gives 
Its  Second  Concert  ^ 

The  New  York  Trio  gave  its  second 
concert  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  program  consisted  of  Haydn's  trio 
In  T major,  Beethoven’s  "Grand” 
sonata  in  A for  cello  and  piano,  opus 
69.  and  Tschaikowsky’s  A minor  trio, 
opus  50.  This  list  gave  the  members 
of  the  organization  opportunities  for 
a display  of  solo  performance  a-s  well 
as  ensemble,  and  these  opportunities 
were  not  wasted. 

Louis  EJdlin,  the  violinist,  was  in 
front  in  Uie  Haydn  trio  and  in  the 
Beethoven  composition.  Cornelius  Van 
Vliet,  th©  cellist,  had  his  bright  ses- 
•sion.  Clarence  Adler,  'the  pianist, 
found  the  spotlight  in  the  T.schaikow- 
sky  work,  which  as  music  lover.s 
know,  was  written  in  memory  of 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  and  contains 
some  brilliant  variations  for  the  piano 
intended  to  celebrate  the  musician.shlp 
of  the  composer’s  friend.  Last  eve- 
ning, as  a line  in  the  program  in- 
timated. the  memory  of  Rafael  Joseffy 
wa.s  honored.  The  concert  wrs  enjoy- 
able and  had  the  applause  rot  a large 
audience. 

"Barber  of  Seville’*  Deii(ui*. 

IL  B.tItElKRE  DI  SIVIGLIA,  operatic 
comedy  In  three  acts.  Book  in  Italian  by 
ttesare  Sterbini,  from  the  Pianch  of  Beau- 
Marchais.  Music  by  Gloachino  Rossini. 

I At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

I Count  Almaviva  Mario  Chamlee  I 

I Dr.  Bartolo I'uinpillo  Malatesta  j 

Kosina  Amelita  Galli-Curci 

b'igaro  Giuseppe  da  Luca 

Don  Kaslllo  Joso  Mardones 

IGorello Vincenzo  Reschlglian  i 

Bertha  Henriette  Wakefield 

An  Official  Giordano  I’altrlnieri 

Conductor— Geunaro  Papi.  | 

Tllk  307  th  musical  morning 
under  the  direction  of  A. 
Morris  Bagby.  was  Iteld  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday  morn- 
ing. The  artists  included  Miss 
Florence  Austral.  Mario  Ba.siola. 
Arthur  Friedheim  and  Pablo 
Casals.  Assisting  at  the  piano 
were  Myron  Jacobson,  Giuseppe 
Bamboschek  and  Nicolai  Medni- 
koff. 


Krancei  Mnric  (!ulloir,  harpiit,  and 
Anita  .Self,  soprano,  shared  a recital 
last  night  at  Chickering  Hall,  which 
harbored  virtually  its  cupnclty  of  hoar- 
ers.  Misi  Callow  began  with  Bach,  con- 
tinuing with  numbers  by  Renie  and 
I’icrno  and  Perilhou’s  arrangement  of 
the  old  French  “Chanaon  de  Guillot 
Martin.”  It  »'us  not  an  ideal  night  for 
the  harp,  but  Mlai  Callow  showed  thor- 
ough nroficiuncy,  all  the  neceaiary  dig- 
ital ability,  and  evoked  the  sonorous 
lower  notes  which  are  one  of  the  harp’s  ^ 

I most  appealing  features  as  a solo  in-  . 

I strument. 

Miss  Self,  singing  In  costume,  began  ' 

I with  Russian  numbers  in  English, 
showing  vivacity  and  considerable  ex-  { 
pressive  ability,  but«a  certain  absence- 
of  vocal  smoothness  in  louder  notes.  , 
Accompanied  by  Ralph  Christman,  she  j 
reappeared  in  Mexican  numbers  and  a 
song  of  Portuguese  title;  Miss  Callow, 
who  had  made  a third  solo  appearance, 
accompanied  the  singer  in  the  last 
group.  F.  D.  P.  j. 
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I he  Llf^'cland  €)reheslra  Brings 
Us  a New  English 
.Symphony 

Concert  by  the  Cleveland  .Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Nikolai  Sokolotl,  conductor,  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

PROGRAM: 

Overture  to  ’7.p  RoI  d'Vs"...  ,.I,alo( 

Symphony  In  E flat  minor Bax 

(First  Time  In  New  York) 

Dance  of  the  Theban  Shepherds. 

Theban  Women  and  Warriors,  from 

"Oedipus'  Bneseo 

Nocturnes;  Nuages,  Fetes Debussy 

Le  Poeme  de  I’Bxtase Scriabin 


A new  symphony  is  as  rare  an  oc- 
currence in  our  music  halls  as  a yawn 
at  a Toscanini  concert.  Sinfoniettas  for 
chamber  orchestra,  thumbnail  concert! 
grossi,  miniature  "symphonies"  that 
last  only  six  or  seven  minutes—these 
are  often  with  us  nowadays;  for  our 
excellent  young  lions  are  apparently 
short  of  breath,  and  find  such  ab- 
breviated forms  congenial  and  not  too 
exhausting. 

But  a new  symphonic  blunderbus 
after  the  heroic  pattern  of  the  Fathers, 
brassbound  and  formidable,  shooting 
away  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  is  not  often  discharged  in  our 
concert  rooms.  Always  excepting  Sibe- 
lius (who  is  an  exception  to  most  gen- 
eralizations), the  orchestral  composer 
of  to-day  embraces  the  symphonic  form 
with  the  passionate  exuberance  of  a 
music  critic  welcoming  a third  or- 
chestra. Once  in  a while  some  daunt- 
less soul  takes  a deep  breath  and  com- 
poses a man’s-size  symphony,  as  Res- 
pighi in  Italy,  Roussel  in  France,  Mias- 
kovsky  in  Russia,  Vaughan  Williams 
in  England.  But  this  does  not  often 
happen.  The  "grand  symphony  for 
complete  orchestra”  (as  Beethoven 
called  his  First)  is  slowly  dying  out. 
« • • 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
was  a meritorious  act  on  Mr.  Sokoloff’s 
part  to  bring  to  our  attention  the  new 
symphony  by  .Arnold  Bax,  the  gifted 
Englishman  of  our  own  time,  which  he 
played  lajt  night  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  It  was  also  a courageous 
act:  for  though  his  audience  was  a 
good-sized  one,  it  would  undouKtedly 
hafve  been  larger  if  he  had  played  tne 
Fourth  Symphony  of  Tchaikovsky,  for 
example,  instepd  of  an  unknown  sym- 
phony by  the  almost  unknown  Mr.  Bax 
« * * 

Happily  for  Mr.  Sokoloff,  the  sym- 
phony was  well  received,  and  so  his  in- 
trepidity was  rewarded.  The  enthusiasm 
that  the  music  seemed  to  provoke  is 
not  quite  easy  to  understand,  for  the 
work  is  scarcely  the  sort  that  bowls 
over  an  audience  at  a first  hearing. 
It  is  severe  )n  profile,  dark  in  color, 
and  the  somberness  of  its  first  two 
movements  is  not  relieved  by  the  kind 
of  blaring  final  apotheosis  that  will 
cause  an  audience  to  forgive  aiiy 
amount  of  preliminary  mooning.  AH 
that  Mr.  Bax  does  to  make  amends 
in  his  concluding  movement  f there  are 
only  throe  parts  to  his  symphony)  is 
to  release  an  outburst  of  Armistice 
Day  excitement  that  at  least  sends  his 
hearers  away  with  quickened  pulse. 

• • 

It  has  been  very  generally  understood 
in  England  that  this  Symphony  is  an 

!c xp re ssion  of~mooHs  aroused  by  UiWl- . 
tation  on  the  War  and  its  gigantic  re-  j 
percussions;  yet  the  composer,  with  the 
ostrich-like  idiocy  of  most  composers 
of  program-music,  h.is  solemnly  ex- 
horted us  to  listen  to  the  work  purely 
as  "abstract  music.”  He  qualifies  this 
plea,  however,  by  remarking  that  "al-  . 
though  there  is  no  program,  the  various  , 
moods  which  the  music  exhibits  -anil  j 
doubtless  suggest  some  psychological : 
significance  to  the  hearer.” 

This  naive  quibble  provoked  Mr.  .Ar- 
thur Shepherd,  author  of  the  scholarly 
.and  illuminating  program-notes  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  to  rema’rk  wit|Y 


; justifiable  impatience  that  “such  an  c.\- 
! hnrtation  cannot  be  accepted  with  en- 
tire satisfaction.” 


liave  given  last  nigm  s auuieuiaj  a 
more  enjoyable  evening  had  he  se- 
lected more  interesting  music.  He 
Imposed  a rather  heavy  burden  on  the 
ecstatic  outpourings  of  the  pious  hlr. 
Bcrlablne. 


j We  agree  with  him.  There  is  no  i 
I doubt  at  all  ihat-  the  effect  of  this  ; 

' music,  which  betrays  its  allegiance  to  : 
j a program  at  every  bar,  would  be  im-  , 
mensely  enhanced  for  sensitive  hear- 
ers if  the  composer  had  out  us  in  pos-  , 

■ session  of  the  imaginative  scheme 
which  obviously  shaped  its  contours^ 

’ and  its  moods.  That,  of  course,  raises  ^ 

: the  whole  question  of  the  responsibili- 
I *ies,  obligations  and  necessary  decen-  ; 
j cies  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  pro-  | 

; grammatic  composer  to  his  public — a ^ 
j question  which,  despite  a century  of  j 
i talk,  is  still  as  unsettled  as  Mark  1 
Twain  said  the  weather  was  despite  an 
I even  longer  history  of  discourse. 

« • » 

Mr.  Bax  shall  not  entrap  us  into  at 
! probably  futile  vc-examination  of  the  | 
j principles  involved.  We  shall  only  say 
' that  we  arc  convinced  that  if  this  Sym-i 
phony  of  his  were  presented  to  its^ 

I hearers  with  as  illuminating  a com-i 
i raentary  as  that  which  has  become  part 
I and  parcel  of  Vaughan  Williams’s 
“London”  Symphony,  for  c.xample,  it 
i would  gain  enormously  in  vividness  and  | 
; intimacy  of  address.  ^ 

: We  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  j 

j we  do  not  think  a prograrnmatic  corn- 
I mentary  can  ever  make  ordinary  music  ! 
j good,  or  good  music  superlative;  but  we  ; 
do  believe  that  music  which  was  pro-  ' 
voked  by  some  vision  or  memory  of 
loveliness  or  terror  or  dramatic  crisis 
I will  sink  more  deeply  into  our  con- 
• sciousness  if  we  are  enabled  to  share 
I the  composer’s  imaginative  point  of 
view. 


It  is  just  this  imaginative  col- 
. laboration  that  Bax,  we  think,  un-  i 
! necessarily  foregoes.  But  there  is  a ! 

’ good  deal  in  the  symphony  that  makes 
I its  way  as  sheer  music.  At  it.s  best  it 
! has  edge  and  tautness  and  astringency. 

; It  has  rhythmic  impact,  a power  of  cli- 
I max.  The  themes  are  not  particularly 
' irfemorable;  there  are  conventional 
i measures,  and  Mr.  Bax  has  not  been 
I crafty  in  his  management  of  inistru- 
mental  contrasts  and  variety  of  mood. 

1 Yet  this  is,  all  in  all,  an  impressive 
I piece  of  writing. 

Mr.  Sokoloff  has  again  put  us  in  his 
fdebt:  first,  for  disclosing  to  us  a pon- 
1 derable  novelty;  second,  for  playing  it 
I exceedingly  well.  And  again  his  por- ; 
■ formance  moved  us  to  felicitate  the 
happy  concertgoers  of  Cleveland,  who  , 
; can  hear  so  fine  an  orchestra  and  con-  1 
ductor  in  haughty  independence  and! 
with  pardonable  pride. 


Of  this  array  of  compositions  the] 
symphony  and  the  dances  were  new  ^ 
eiid  therefore  demand  the  first  consid-  ; 
^tion.  unfortunately  they  do  not  1 
call  for  much.  The  symphony  hM 
been  warmly  praised  m the  ^ountn^ 
?rom  which  it  came,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  it  will  ^o^xclte  ^so 
much  enthusio-sm  in  these  U , 

BiTes.  It  is  a three  movement  com- 
position which  was 
deeply  by  Its  maker.  The  second 
movement,  the  slow  one  sinks  into  j 
the  profoundest  depths  of  ; 

vainly  seeks  consolation  in  something  , 
like  the  long  meter  doxology. 

The  final  movement  strives  to  atone 
by  bursts  of  eneVgy: 
swiftly  to  the  conclusion  of  ^^e  whole 
matter,  the  symphony  seems  to  con 
Eist  chiefiy  of  futile  efforts.  It  ar- 
rives nowhere  and  furthermore  it  is  a 
confusion  of  styles.  One  he^rs  re- 
minders of  “Siegfried”  and  Petroush-  , 
ka.”  and  the  ‘far  famed  Celticism  of 
Bax  becomes  remarkably  entam- 
gled  with  the  growling  of  the  norther  ! 
bear  Ore  suspects  that  Ivan  Drosky 
rnd  Mlcbael  Tlynn  are  brothers  un-  ; 

^SinceThrs  work  Is  regarded  veo’ ! 
.criously  in  Britain  we 
to  smother  it  in  laurels,  hut  there  i- 
no  disguising  the  sad  ^at  one 

listener  was  unable  ^ ^ 

doplhs  discovered  across  the  sea  Ix or 
v.-as  there  much  more  to  give  joy  in 
the  dances  from  itr.  Enescos  Ru- 
manian version  of  the  Greek  trag -dy. 
Th(  ' were  certainly  not  anoRnt 
Sl.k:-  who  found  their  feet  moved 
muiic.  Some  of  the  prettilj 
gentlemen  who  hang  around 
t .e  quay  at  Patras  perhaps,  but  not 

th^  B.  C.  Greeks.  . 

The  '”,leveland  orch(:^tra  pla-js  <ju 
^ we-i  as  it  did  when  it  was  here 

^'vsRa  and  Sokoloff 


Flonzaley  Quartet  Gives 
Second  Subscription  Concert 

The  novelty  of  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet’s  second  subscription  c^cert 
in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  was  a 
quartet  by  Frederick  Jacobi  first  per- 
formed by  the  San  Francisco  String 
Quartet,  to  whom  the  scote  Is  dedi- 
cated, In  October,  1925.  ^ 

The  second  and  last  movements  of  j 
this  quartet  are  based  on  Indian  i 
themes,  some  of  them  taken  from 
Katalie  Curtis’s  “The  Indians’  Book," 
others  obtained  from  the  ritualistic 
dances  of  Uie  Indian  Pueblos  of  Santa 
Clara  and  Tesuque.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent "War  Dance  theme.  Granted  this 
inspiring  field  of  rich  musical  material 
the  results  should  have  been  more 
Impressive.  Perhaps  there  are  hidden 
mysteries  woven  in  the  texture  of  this 
Indian  quartet  which  might  he 
turned  to  the  light  in  a second  read- 
ing. They  were ; scarcely  discernible 
last  nlgh^  Indeed  most  of  Mr.  Jacobi’s 
music  seemed  rather  thin  and  color- 
less stuff.  ■ In  the  spirited  rhythms 
of  the  last  movement  there  were  sug-i 
gestions  of  character  and  force  but; 
i seldom  of  originality.  The  develop- 
ment of  various  themes  was  balanced 
n.nd  conservative,  often  dull  and 
entirely  devoid  of  distinction. 

■ For  other  fare  the  Flonzaley’s  of- 
fered  Haydn’s  Quartet  in  F major,  and 
: Beethoven’s  F major  quartet.  These 

■were  fertile  fields  for  the  familiar  and 
ever  oeiightful  revelation  of  the 
Flonzaley’s  finished  art.  They  played 
1 ■with  all  their  wealth  of  fine  tone, 
■welded  into  an  admirably  balanced 
' ensemble,  and  refined  with  the  polished 
phrasing  and  deft  regard  for  sig  , 
nlflcant  details  which  brought  then^ 
fame  In  their  field  of  endeavor.  Thei 
house  ■was  pecked. 

Paul  Pajrks,  Barytone, 

In  Recital  at  Town  Hall 

Paul  Parks,  barytone,  gave  a song' 
recital  in  the  Town  Hall  last  night.  ■ 
He,  sang  D’Astorga’s  “Morir  Vogl’io, 
FaiconierTs  “O  Bellissinii  Capelli  and; 
Legreiizi's  “Che  Fiero  Costume. 
Bach's  "Komm,  Susser  Tod,” 
positions  by  Wolf,  Schumann  and 
Brahms,  a French  group,  three  songs  ; 
by  Charles  Grlffes  and  other  modern 
English  numbers. 

Among  interpreters  of  song  Mr. 
Parks  occupies  a comfortable  Inter- 
mediate position.  His  art  calls  for  no 
superlatives  and  comment  upon  his 
deficiencies  may  he  tempered  by  their 
rather  inoffensive  character.  There 
were  innumerable  shades  of  nuance 
left  undiscovered  last  night,  and  Mr. 
Parks  did  not  always  effect  a transi- 
tion from  one  register  to  another  with 

evident  ease.  ' 

But  he  had  vigorous  sincerity  sup- 
ported by  an  intelligent  use  of  some  | 
good  vocal  material.  And  there  wm 
the  glow  of  enough  Imagination  to  et- , 
fectlvely  reflect  the  lovely  shades  o . 
Griffes’s  “Sorrow  of  Mydath  and  La 
Fuite  de  la  lune.”  Mr.  Parks  -was 
quick  to  sense  the  true  moods  of  his 
o’ffering.s.  There  was  character  and 
color  In  his  art  in  spite  of  some  faulty  | 
and  far  from  smooth  tone  production. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  render  a wel 
chosen  program  with  a sufficient 
modicum  of  vocal  skill  to  Insure  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  results.  Horae 
Hunt  assisted  at  the  piano. 


i Joseph  Plunkett,  ° 

i the  Mark  Strand 
’ ment.  keeps  up  to  the  band 
: wagon  In  his  offennp.  ThU 
■n-eek,  for  instance,  taking  a hint 
from  the  makers  of  splous  con- 
cert programmes. 
ing  Gerstenberger  s Jap 
Rodv  ” the  first  composition  ol 
that  class  to  be  prespted  by 
Strand  Orchestra.  It  is  an  in 
teresting  and  ambitious  work  In 
which  lilting  melodies  w°j®n 
into  fascinating 
rhythms  and  prepnted  by 
tor  Carl  Edouarde  and  ms  men 
with  spirit  and  understanding. 


This  is  apropos  of  the  concert  given  ' 
last  night  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Nicolai  Sokoloff,  conductor,  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  when  Arnold  Bax’s  Sym- 
phony In  B flat  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York.  The  first  two 
movements  of  the  symphony,  particu- 
larly, should  be  heara  again.  Proba- 
bly certain  defects  noted  in  other  music 
of  Bax  would  not  disappear  with  repe- 
tition. such  as  the  lack  of  ideas  of 
long  line  and  the  tendency  to  what  is  i 
episodic  or  else  palpably  manufactured  i 
in  development.  But  there  Is  more  that  j 
is  powerful,  steel-edged,  epical,  in  this  i 
symphony  than  any  other  music  of  j 
Bax  that  we  kno'w,  and  It  may  be  a 
mile  post  that  marks  a new  period  In  . 
the  composer's  development. 

In  the  past  Bax  has  appeared  as  a . 
sensitive  tone-poet  strongly  influenced  - 
by  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  Celtic 
Renaissance,  and  at  his  best  in  the  | 
relatively  brief  and  improvtsional  style 
of  the  symphonic  poem.  His  “Garden 
of  Fand”  i.s  one  of  the  happiest  in- 
stances of  this  earlier  style.  In  the 
symphony  heard  last  night  is  a bigger 
feel,  and  music  which,  at  least  by  fits 
and  starts,  compasses  the  heroic  mood.  : 
This  music  remains  Celtic  in  its  sub-  ; 
stance,  but  it  is  the  Celticism  of  dark  , , 
and  heroic  legend  rather  than  of  t^wi-  i 
light  dreamings.  Compare  It  with  | 
earlier  works  of  Bax.  The  motives  | 
are  sterner.  There  Is  the  sense  of  con-  ■ 
flict  In  the  opening  movement  and  in  j i 
the  second  a mystical  feeling  -which 
does  not  degenerate  into  mere  softness 
or  vagueness  of  mood.  , 

The  finale  makes  less  of  an  Imme-  j 
diate  impression.  It  often  becomes 
noise ; there  is  the  sensation  that  the  i 
strength  of  the  composer  has  been 
used  up  and  that  he  is  substituting  j 
the  affectation  of  energy  for  a virile  i 
tide  Jthat  swept  through  his  veins  in 
the  earlier  pages.  The  E-flat  sym- 
phony has  thus  characteristics  of  a 
transitional  work;  an  important  one, 
a conception,  perhaps,  to  which  the 
composer  was  not  wholly  adequate. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  important 
material  in  it,  accompanied  by  a mas- 
culinity and  a bigger  line  than  that 
of  the  Bax  -we  have  known.  It  -would 
have  been  well  if  both  the  programs 
that  the  Cleveland  orchestra  has  given 
here  within  a month  could  have  pre- 
sented this  composition,  which  de- 
serves more  than  the  fate  of  a passing 
Impression. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  Lalo’s  overture  to  “Le  Roi 
d’Ys”;  Georges  Enesco’s  “Dance  of 
the  Theban  Shepherds,  Theban  Wo- 
man and  Warriors,”  from  his  opera, 
“Oedipus”;  two  of  the  Debussy  noc- 
turnes— the  “Nuages”  and  “Fetes, 
and  Scrlabine’s  ;'Poem  d'Extase.’ 
Enesco’s  music,  like  that  of  Bax,  wim 
also  heard  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
highly  modern  in  texture,'  and  is  un- 
doubtedly more  effective  with  the 
stage  spectacle  than  in  the  concert  j 

room.  . . ^ tt  \ 

But  it  is  nervous,  closely  -woven  stuti, 
full  of  rhythmical  life,  pungent  har-  ; 
monically,  and  as  sound  exciting.  It  j 
Is  not  so  easy  to  associate  it  in  the 
mind  with  the  Greece  of  Sophocles,  but  I 
quite  probably  the  libretto  of  Edmond 
Fleg  would  explain  this  discrepancy, 
as  the  libretto  of  Hoffmansthal’s  lurid 
version  of  “Electra”  explains  much  m 
the  Accompanying  music  of  RichaM 
Strauss.  Enough  that  last  nighty  the 
dance  proved  a brilliant  concert  piece. 

1 But  how  far  away  'was  all  this,  in- 
teresting and  indl'vidual  as  it  fre- 
quently proved  to  be,  from  the  nature 
music  of  Debussy,  of  such  fineness 
of  material  and  such  poignant  beauty 
that  one  still  holds  the  breath  as  it 
sounds.  Granted  that  the  word  "im- 
mortal”  is  a very  big  word  and  a very 
risky  term  to  apply  to  any  musical  ' 
composition;  it  Is  difficult  to  concieve 
that  the  time  -will  come  when  the 
secret  beauty  discovered  by  Debussy 
and  revealed  by  him  to  us  -will  grow 
pale  or  aged. 

There  . is  no  analyzing  it,  for  a-uai>  - 
sis  only  ascertains  its  most  tangible 
Clements.  There  is  no  reasoning  about 
It  because  such  beauty  begins  where 
reason  stops.  It  is  its  own  explana- 
tion, no  more  to  be  explained  than  any 
miracle,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
apexes  of  Debussy’s  mystifying  art. 
Mr.  Sokoloff’s  performance  was  very 
sympathetic,  if  one  accepts  the  too 
theatrical  quality  of  the  march  in  the 
“Fetes”— for  this  is  a march  in  the 
sky.  and  the  hosts  are  not  of  the 
earth.  The  orchestral  tone  should  be 
Intensely  vibrant  and  cleat;,  but  never 
heavy  or  thick  In  quality,  whatever  its 
sonority.  Otherwise  the  , opening  and 
clo„sing  of  this  movement,  and  the 
mood  of  the  “Nuages,”  were  close  to 
the  spirit  of  the  composer— a spirit  far 
from  what  had  preceded  and  still  fur- 
ther from  that  tonal  Venusberg-the 
“Poem  de  I’Extase,”  which  ended  a 
very  interesting  concert. 

Ethel  Newcomb,  a pianist  unsenl 
from  New  York  concert  halls  for  some- 
seasons,  returned  to  the  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday,  apparently  con.siderably 
improved.  However,  she  is  hardly  yet 
a finished  player  and  belongs  rather 
to  that  large  class  of  quite  goods.  . 

■ Haesler,  Mozart.  Beethoven,  j 

1 mann,  Rachmaninoff  and  Stravinsky  ! 
' were  among  those  represented  on  her  , 


The  Clevelanders  Again  ■ ™ 

Arnold  Bax’s  sj-tnphony  in  E flat, 
reached  New  York  via  Cleveland.  CE. 
when  Mr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff  and  itee 
Cleveland  Orchestra  presented  it  a=s 
the  chief  novelty  of  an  interesting 
program  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 

Mr.  Bax,  though  bom  in  Londen, 
boasts  Celtic  blood  and  an  affinity  with 
the  Irish  Renaissance,  and  his  music 
Is  generally  held  to  be  the  equIvaUnt  | 
of  the  poetry  of  Yeats.  The  symphony  . 
heard  last  night,  however,  evidently 
let  nationalism  go  by  the  board  and 
occupied  Itself  with  sterner  matters. 
The  composer  disclaims  any  program 
as  a basis  for  his  work  and  hopes  that 
the  “various  mood.s  which  the  music 
exhibits  will  doubtless  suggest  some 
psychological  significance  to  I i-'  hear- 
or.”  But  some  Incautious  friend  of  j 
Mr.  Bax  casts  a do-ubt  on  the  forego-  ■ 
ing  statement  by  divulging  the  fact 
that  the  symphony  Is  an  expression 
of  emotions  aroused  by  the  great  war. 

The  test  of  music,  however.  Is  in 
the  Waring  of  it  and  a first  hearing 
of  the  .symphony  in  B fiat  did  nothing 
to  resolve  the  question  whether  the 
music  Is  abstract  or  program.  If  it  is 
really  abstract  music  Mr.  Bax  has 
achieved  many  moments  of  stern 
beauty  and  eloquent  emotion.  But 
there  were  a great  many  more  mo- 
ments of  baffling  and  uninteresting 
wanderings.  If  it  is  program  music 
Mr.  Bax  should,  in  justice  to  himself 
and  the  listener,  tell  us  what  it  is  all 
about,  so  that  we  might  know  whether 
the  dull  moments  arc  really  dull  or 
only  so  through  lack  of  a positive  as- 
sociation. 

Nevertheless,  the  symphony,  what- 
ever it  represents,  seems  to  me  the 
most  serious  work  that  has  come  out 
of  England  of  late  years.  The  themes 
in  it  are  strong  and  well  defined,  the 
harmonies  modern,  without  being  In- 
sipid, and  the  whole  spirit  one  of 
great  earnestness. 

Ml-  Sokoloff  also  played  laIo  s 
overture  to  “Le  Roi  d’Ys."  as  silly  and 
tawdrv  a piece  as  has  come  out  of 
' France;  the  “Two  Nocturnes”  of  De- 
' bussv;  Scriabin’s  "Poeme  de  I’Extase 
i and  ' a new  "Dance  of  the  Theban 
: Shepherds.  IVomen  and  M arriors. 
lerom  Oedipus,”  by  George  Enesco.  the 
I latter  a novelty  so  ordinary  that  it 
■ calls  for  no  comment. 

! The  Cleveland  Orchestra  is  an  cx- 
i cellent  banfl  and  is  doing  notable  work 
i in  its  home  town.  But  New  Yorkers 
are  a little  spoiled  in  the  matter  of 
, orchestras,  even  of  risiting  orches- 
tras. Mr.  Sokoloff s men  play  with 
gusto,  hut  there  i.s  little  refinement 
evidenced  and  a certain  boisterousness 
takes  the  place  of  quality.  In  par- 
ticular, the  man  who  played  the  ket- 
tledrum evidently  failed  to  sauge  the 
delicate  acoustics  of  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  result  was  not  happy. 


program. 


P.  V. 


/ f j ^ 

Phyllis  Archibald 
Gives  Song  Recital 

Phvllis  Archibald,  on  English 
i^n^alto  who  has  been  heard 

mezzo-contralto.  organizations 

airs  hj  Brahm.s.  Richard 

German  and  several 

?rch.  ^us5ln\nd  English  offer- 

'"^Confronted  by  operatic  prima  donnas 
of  Uie  first  and  third  magnitude  in  the 
’ parterre  row  la-st  evening  and  with  ^ 

IK  KM 

Here  i.s  a singer  whose  aoicc 
3erve.s  a better  fhte.^ 

1 vocal  maRrial.  some  exceptionally  pure 

land  powerful  tones,  for  " 

Ithc  upper  register.  It  i?  a i-teb  vo.«. 
1 Sn3  sonorous,  capshlc  of 
i I Kg  deep  passion  and  alw.ays  repute 

l;  - 


/^Ii  viCAJH.v.'  um  itff  awt*te  Avorft 
>Ay  Tntinfippd  micl  Pomctlmof^  nlnisrd 
ist  attrht.  Man>-  of  Mls.x  Archibald’s 
asstully  crmstructed  dratnnMc  cll- 
ias*B  were  shattered  by  faulty  breath 
ontrol  and  sudden  uncontrollable 
urals  of  lone.  I.n  broad  lyric  ro-  ita- 
IW,  in  pa.^.EaccH  of  n.arUed  modem- 
tea  ber  art  was  effective  and  nsually 
haded  with  rich  color.  Rut  th^  vocal 
eaidts  In  her  more  dramatic  offerings 
vere  often  crrctic  and  surprising, 
trahms’.s  “Dor  Schmled”  was  heavy, 
lollow,  oven  dull.  But  two  songs  by 
^Iraus.s,  one  of  them  "Ruhe  Meinc 
tecio."  were  ,'ntcn.soly  alive,  filled  with 
he  force  of  (foeply  felt  sentiment.^, 
n.l  .sung  With  much  beauty  of  tone 
nd  ji  tluo  lyric  line.  With  .all  her  de- 
lenc!.'.-;  Archibald,  gifted  with 

n unusually  attractive  .'^ago  pres- 
ucc.  (irot’cd  to  bo  an  intt^.sting  in- 
eppret-r,  often  convincingly  dramatic. 
IHI  ,-dw;;ys  striving  sincerely,  and 
ometimf.;?  succe.ssfully,  for  the  true 
I'R.siu  ■ and  force  of  the  composer’s 
lossago. 


The  cast  of  “Die  Walkuere"  { 
last  night  clearly  revealed  that 
Maestro  Gatti,  had  shuffled  t 
lessly.  As  a result  the  famil 
satellites  underwent  quite  a re: 

Mmc.  riorence  Easton  appeared  as 
•JieoUnde,  and  with  Mr.  Bender  on  the 
.\tlontlc  and  Mr.  Bohnen  under  the 
weather.  Mr.  Gu.stafson  put  on  the  U 
prehifitorlc  furs  and  hunting  togs  of 
IlHndino,  Mme.  Larsen-Todsen  sang 
I he  role  of  SruennhUde  and  Mme. 
Branzell  as  Fricfca  belabored  the  erring 
Wofan.  Mr.  Taucher  as  8ie;;mund  and 
Mr.  'Whitchlll  as  the  weary  wanderer 
'were  at  home  In  old  haunts. 

Contrary  to  the  customary  course  of 
events  In  this  opera  there  was  no  in- 
termediate stage  of  indifferent  singing 
:•e^'ealed  In  the  various  vocal  perform- 
|\nces-  The  singing  was  either  eur- 
irisingiy  good  or  it  proved  to  be  pretty 
II  loor.  Thus  Mme.  Easton,  whose  in- 
■||;elligont  artistry  Is  always  unques- 
tioned, sang  with  extraordinary  rich- 
Liess  and  sonority  of  tone.  Only  occa.- 
ji'ionally  did  her  voice  reveal  that  sense 
)f  stress  elicited  by  the  towering  de- 
mands of  Wagner's  score.  Her 
nunciatlon  was  a constant  delight, 
ind  lier  Siegliivde  was  a creature  at 
isnee  mature  and  finely  drawn,  yet 
,-ltal  and  vibrant  with  the  breath  of 
hat  windswept,  moonlit  spring  which 
sweeps  through  the  music  of  the  first 
ict. 

Perhaps  the  somewhat  tepid  accla-  I 
nations  showered  upon  Mr.  Lauben-  I 
hal,  the  other  member  of  the  Metro-  I 
)olitan’s  German  tenor  firm,  in  recent  | 
.Vagnerlan  roles  have  summoned  up.! 
he  reserves  from  Mr.  Taucher’s  last  ! 
ine  of  vocal  defense.  Certainly  he  ■ 
urpas.sed  himself  last  night.  Instead  j 
■f  shattering  lyric  lines  right  and  left  ’ 
le  sang  with  welcome  restraint,  with  j 
urprising  warmth,  even  with  a faint  | 
ouch  of  tenderness  in  the  love  duet.  | 

Mr.  Gustafson  filled  the  frame  of ' 
Tunding’s  portrait,  biit  the  outlines 
f his  conception  of  the  role  were 
ketchy  and  but  half  suggested.  Mme. 
Tanzcll  was  stately  and  satisfying, 
he  sang  well.  Mr.  Whltehill  .was  in 
oor  voice,  but  his  Wotan  remains  an 
ftlstic  masterpiece.  . Some  of  his 
iiughters  seemed  to  be  struck  speech- 
fss  with  fright,  but  Mme.  Earsen- 
iQtlsen  wa.s  not  one  of  these.  ■ Despite 
9r  vocal  deficiencies  her  Bruennhilde 
as  a figure'  of  dignity  and  warmth 
^owed  with  a voice  whose  scope  and 
»wer  stamped  the  esaentlal  features 
' the  role  with  deep  conviction. 

So  many  bouquets  have  been 
powered  upon  Mr.  Bodanzky  for  his 
ronduetlng  in  and  out  oT  fh<' 
amp  recently  that  the  house  will  soon 
fe  forced  to  establish  a private  spot- 
Ight  trained. on  the  conductor’s  stand, 
iow  art  orchestra  under  the  constant 
>res.sure  Imposed  upon  it  by  the  weary 
•outino  of  a strenuous  operatic  season 
nanages  to  respond  so  admirabb-,  so 
dbrantly  to  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  exacting 
lemands  remains  a musical  mystery. 


of  the  Hach  A minor  organ  prelude 
and  fugue.  Beethoven’s  ’’App.Hsslon- 
ata’’  sonata,  the  Cliopin  B minor 
■sonata  and  compositions  by  Brahms. 
Schumann  and  Ijlszt.  Balaklrew’u 
fanta.sy  ’’Tslamey,’’  apparently  a fa- 
vorite this  season,  closed  the  pro- 
gi'am. 

Chopin.  Schumann  and  I.,lszt  per- 
mitted thl.s  pianist  to  portray  his  tal- 
ents in  the  most  favorable  light. 
There  were  moments  when  one  was 
Inclined  to  credit  Mr.  Solomon’s  read- 
ings with  Just  a shade  too  much  of 
that  suave  facility  which  often  be- 
trays the  pretensions  of  many  aspir- 
ing young  pianists.  But  beneath  the 
superficial  brlllltuioe  of  a really  limpid 
and  fine  flowing  legato  lay  some  iid- 
mirablo  qu.alitiea  of  sound  musician- 
ship. Occasionally  there  were  shade.s 
of  sophistication  that  clouded  the 
direct  and  untrammeled  emotional  ut- 
terance of  the  composer.  But  Mr 
Solomon  possessed  a style  of  consld< 
erable  distinction.  The  fine  felicity  ol 
his  phrasing  and  a cri.sp,  Iniclsivq 
leg.ato  formed  no  small  part  of  a well 
rounded  musical  equipment. 

The  fire  of  Chopin’s  sonata  wa.s  sub- 
dued, but  it  burned  -W-lth  a steady 
flame.  His  tone  had  power  and  polish 
and  often  much  beauty.  His  range  of 
dynamics,  sometimes  too  strongly 
contrasted,  was  nevertheless  used  with 
intelligence  and  discrimination.  In- 
deed the  finished  character  of  his 
playing  last  night  places  Mr.  Solomon 
upon  a plane  deserving  of  notice. 


2041st  'Concert  of  Philharmonic  Society  Is 


Given  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
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Thp  2041  ^ “ANDERSON.  / 

DlnVlngt  Philharmonic  Society,  which  took 

Place  last,  Carnegie  Hall,  apparently  fell  upon  the 

senses  o^  ^ great  audience  as  a revelation.  The  news  had 
gone  lort  ^ ^^3  corners  of  the  earth  that  Arturo  Toscanini 

maae  ^nd  worked  wonders  hitherto  unknown  to  local 
^ ^rid  the  house  was  jammed.  At  the  conclusion 
ot  the  opening  number,  the  Vivaldi  concerto  grosso  in  D minor, 
applause,  and  the  eager  rush  of  the  be-’ 
laxea  nu  waited  outside  the  sternly  closed  doors 

while  the  iT.usi3  ^..^g  progress. 


Phyllis  Archibald,  a mezzo-soprano 
of  more  than  usual  ability  who  comes 
here  with  somewhat  IRari '*^'***0*' 
from  London,  made  a gra.,,  ^ hi',  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night  to  the  -...ew 
York  music  public.  She  is  possessed 
of  a rich  voice,  capable  of  full  round 
tones,  an  admirable  presence  and  a 
winning  personality.  Her  musician- 
ship  is  quite  thorough. 

Miss  Archibald  sang  four  groups  of 
songs,  beginning  with  classic  chorals, 
through  German  lleder  by  Brahms. 
Strauss  and  Erich  Wolf,  then  a 
group  of  French  pieces  and  a final 
group  of  F.nglish  pieces.  Richard 
Hageman  accompanied  her  and  ha^- 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  own 
“Christ  Went  Up  Into, the  Hills'’  sung 
very  we)l  indeed. 

A young  English  pianist  known  only 
as  Solomon  made  his  American  debut 
in  Town  Hall  last  night.  Advance 
notices  and  the  program  gave  no  hint 
that  he  might  have  a first  name.  Not 
even  the  omniscient  Commander  Gil- 
pin, in  charge  of  the  recital,  could 
solve  the  mystery.  But  there  was  no 
mystery  about  Solomon’s  pianlsm,  for 
he  proved  to  bo  an  unusually  skilled 
and  individual  artist. 

Many  English  pianists  are  academi- 
cians, but  Solomon’s  playing  was  far 
from  bookish.  His  Bach  organ  pre- 
lude and  fugue  in  the  Liszt  transcrip- 
tion was  boldly  romantic  and  his  i 
"Appassionata  Sonata’’  was  .so  good 
as  to  drive  from  these  ears  all  echoes 
of  certain  murderous  versions  perpe- 
trated earlier  in  the  season,  versions, 
we  add  regretfully,  hammered  out  by 
lady  pianists.  His  Chopin  also  had 
freshness,  and  the  closing  “Islanaey” 
combined  brilliance  with  a whimsical 
mastery  df  rhythm. 

The  audience,  which  may  have 
come  to  look  at  a pianist  without  a 
first  name,  remained  to  demand  cn- 
cores  until  the  stage  curtains  -were 
pulled  as  a signal  that  the  evening’s 
entertainment  was  over.  The  public 
probably  will  hear  more  of  and  from 
Solomon  before  long. 


Other  musical  events  j’esterday  in- 
cluded a recital  of  the  familiar  Inter- 
national songs  by  Virginia  Moreno,  a 
lyric  soprano,  at  Chlckerlng  Hall, 
and  another  performance  of  “Die 
Walkuere"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  P.  V. 


Solomon,  Pianist, 
j||!akes  American  Debut 

A young  man  entitled  Solomon  gave 
1^  piano  recital  marked  as  his  Ameri- 
an  debut  in  the  Town  Hall  last  night, 
rhis  youthful  scion  of  a noble  name 
)ffered  a somewhat  conventional  pro- 
fram,  including  Liszt’s  arrangement 


I Mme.  Elenoro  Altman’s  piano  recital 
j In  Aeolian  Hall  lost  evening  Included 
(Beethoven’s  E minor  sonata,  op.  80; 
Chopin’s  B flat  minor  sonata,  three 
•'  compositions  by  Brahms  and  brief 
numbers  by  Schumann,  Paderewski, 
j Stojowskl  and  others. 

I In  technical  matters  there  were 
marked  deficiencies,  some  abrupt 
i pedalling  and  a far  from  smooth  flow 
: of  tone.  But  Mme.  Altman’s  sensitive 
i instinct,  sound  sense  of  musicianship 
* and  an  extensive  palette  of  tone  colors 
' rendered  much  of  her  recital  enjoy- 
able.   1 


The  perforn^aJice  ot  the  concerto 
was  in  no  way  epoch  making.  It  was 
In  most  ways  iidmirable,  but  the  re- 
spectful treatmjent  of  the  classics  is 
not  what  peoplin  expect  from  ■wizards 
of  the  baton.  IWevcrtheless  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  consiclentlous  reporter  to 
assert  that  Mr.  T’oscaninl  did  nothing 
to  the  concerto  t hat  ought  not  to  be 
done.  This  asserjtion  carries  concealed 
on  its  premises  tthe  corollary  that  the 
celebrated  maesti"|0  did  nothing  that 
several  other  con(^uctors  had  not  done 
before  him  and  tihat  in  this  he  was 
incontestably  righ  t. 

The  second  nuniber  on  the  list  was 
Beethoven’s  first  ! lymphony,  which  Is 
In  the  favorite  k ty  of  beginners  in 
piano  playing,  to  wit,  the  key  of  C 
major.  After  th  s composition  had 
been  played  the  j conductor  was  re- 
called again  and  lagain  and  applause 
grew  Into  cheers  t^l  the  orchestra  was 
bidden  to  stand  ahd  accept  its  share 
of  the  gldry.  It  t(ifas  a triumph — and 
all  about  Beethovin’s  first  symphony. 

The  New  York  Rublic  in  one  of  its 
fits  of  hero  worship  is  interesting  and 
Instructive.  6f  course  it  was  plain  to 
every  old  concertgoer  that  in  the  hall 
there  were  hundreds  of  persons  with 
whom  the  hearing  of  symphonies  was 
not  a habit  and  it  was  equally  certain 
that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  listen- 
ers did  not  know  'that  the  venerable 
Philharmonic  had'  been  performing 
that  same  work  ini  pretty  much  that 
same  way  for  the  last  forty  years.  It 
used  to  sound  Juft  like  that  when 
Theodore  Thomas  Conducted  it. 

All  of  which  is  entirely  to  Mr.  Tos- 
canini’s credit.  But  evidently  that 
great  audience  heard  something  that 
the  followers  of  Thomas  missed,  for 
they  never  cheered.  Have  we  become 
more  emotional  or  do  we  know  raorC 
than  our  fathers?  To  one  old-time 
concertgoer  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Tos- 
canini’s direction  of  the  work  was  its 
sincere  avoidance  of  any  foolish  at- 
tempt to  transform  it  Into  a psycho- 
logical essay  or  a virtuoso  exhibition. 

There  was  no  “reading,"  but  Just 
an  exquisitely  clear,  reposeful  and 
polished  performance.  And  it  seemed 
to  that  one  hearer  to  show  a deepen- 
ing of  the  conductor’s  feeling  for  the 
sculpturesque  character  of  this  kind 
of  early  music.  For  the  classic  opera 
he  alwaj^  had  complete  sympathy. 
As  for  the  astonishments  of  . a revela- 
tory interpretation  they  simply  were 
not  there.  If  they  had  been  we  should 
to-day  look  forward  confidently  to  a 
hew  interpretation  of  the  C major 
scale. 

The  third  number  on  the  program 
was  Victor  de  Sabata’s  contemplative 
poem  called  “Gethsemane.’’  ’This 
composition  will  be  repeated  on  Sun- 
day by  Mr.  Toscanini,  who  originally 
produced  it  In  Milan.  It  will  be  duly 
considered  after  that.  The  concert 
lost  evening  ended  with  excerpts  from 
“Petrouchka." 

Dohnanyi  Gives  Last 
Recital  of  Series 

Mr.  Dohnanyl’s  piano  recital  In 
Clilckering  Hall  last  night,  the  last  of 
a series  of  three,  simply  setn-ed  to  en- 
hance long  settled  convictions  con- 
cerning the  soundness  and  importance 
of  this  brilliant  and  versatile  musician. 
His  program  included  the  Bach-Lisrt 
C minor  fantaisle  and  fugue.  Mr.  Doh- 
nanyt’s  own  "Ruralla  Hungarica,”  two 
Chopin  mazurkas,  the  Brahms  inter- 
mezzo in  E major  and  the  pianist’s 
glittering  transcription  of  Delibes’s 
••Nalla  Valse.”  The  stock  shade  of 


Beethoven  must  have  had  a busy  time 
flitting  from  hall  to  hall  last  night;  in 
fact,  Beethoven  Week  seems  to  have 
struck  the  metropolitan  music  world. 
Mr.  Dohnanyl’s  contribution  was  the 
A major  sonata,  op.  110,  played  with 
fine  sweep  and  color,  albeit  character- 
ized in  many  passageo  by  the  pianist’s 
tendency  to  treat  a fine  legato  a shade 
too  lightly. 


Prince  Alexis  Obolensky 
Sings  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Prince  Alexis  Obolensky,  assisted  by 
Michael  Arenstein,  cellist,  gave  a con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  program  was  arranged  In 
a seemingly  haphazard  way,  probably 
utilizing  the  numbers  in  the  singer’s 
repertony  best  suited  to  • a favorable 
exhibition  of  his  powers.  The  Prince 
{ disclosed  a light  bass  voice  of  consider- 
able range  and  of  uncertain  quality. 
The  uncertainty  appeared  to  be  caused 
by  a slight  cold. 

There  was  taste  in  the  delivery  of 
such  familiar  lyrics  as  "Amarylll”  and 
even  in  the  air  “In  diesen  Helligen 
Halle"  from  Mozart’s  “Die  Zauber- 
floete,"  which  the  Prince  sang  in  Ital- 
ian. 'There  was  also  good  breath  sup- 
port. The  audience  was  small,  but  it 
rewarded  the  singer  with  much  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Arenstein  contributed 
some  solos. 

I By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


I 


t'lOin'TmW'E'aTTTWr  of  Yesterday's  TIMES. 

The  Philharmonic  .Society. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  a conductor, 
however  distingruished,  reaches  a high- 
er mark  with  his  third  program  than 
with  his  first,  which  occurred  last 
night  when  Arturo  Toscanini  conduct- 
ed the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  In  most  instances  the 
results  are  precisely  the  contrarj-. 
Many  times  have  guest  conductors  in 
this  city  been  hailed  on  their  first 
appearance  as  Daniels  come  to  Judg- 
ment, onlj'  to  gradually  lose  fa\-or 
with  press  and  public  after  the  tests 
of  a series  of  concerts.  In  these  in- 
stances it  developed  that  the  conduc- 
tor. quite  naturally,  had  put  his  best 
foot  foremost  on  his  first  appearance, 
and  that  like  most  other  men.  he  had 
perfectly  obvious  limitations. 

But  that  IS  not  the  case  with  Mr. 
Toscanini.  The  enthusiasm  last  night 
exceeded,  if  anything,  that  of  his 
fiist  concert  a week  previous,  and 
thi.s  was  Justified  by  the  nature  of  the 
performances.  It  was  said  in  these 
columns  after  the  concert  of  last  Sun- 
day that  he  was  probably  a conductor 
for  romantic  and  dramatic  music 
rather  than  for  music  of  classic  form 
and  substance.  The  remark  was  pre- 
mature. The  performances  of  Vival- 
di’s D minor  concerto  and  of  Bee- 
thoven’s First  Symphony  last  night 
are  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  Haydn’s 
‘ ’Clock’’  symphony  with  which  Mr.  Tos- 
canini opened  his  New  York  season. 
It  would  be  difficult,  even  for  him,  to 
surpass  these  performances,  to  ap- 
proach classic  works  in  a nobler 
spirit  or  with  a finer  comprehension  of 
their  qualities. 

In  the  Vivaldi  concerto  the  entire 
orchestra,  or  rather  each  string  player 
I of  tlie  orchestra,  became  a solo  vir- 
i tuoso,  playing  as  one  man  with  his 
fellows,  transfi.gured  as  an  interpreter  . 
by  a higher  vision  and  will  than  his  ' 
own.  A new  glow  and  brilliancy  was 
in  the  tonS  of  the  instruments,  a sing-  I 
ing.  luminous  quality  which  in  itself 
lent  special  vitality  to  the  music.  The  i 
sound  was  so  transparent  and  so  per-  ' 
fectly  balanced  that  a slipping  string 
of  one  instrument  in  the  first  move-  i 
inent  of  the  concerto— an  accident  in- 
evitable at  some  time  in  everj'  or- 
chestra—was  an  acute  blemish  to  ears 


ou'-aptured  by  the  loveliness  of  the  ' 
sound  and  the  purity  of  the  intonation. 

Each  movement  had  its  character- 
istic distinctions:  each  testified  to  the  j 
inherent  creative  power  of  Vivaldi,  i 
who  wrote  too  much,  but  who  often 
wrote  very  well : and  if  the  slow  move-  j 
ment  seemed  finer  than  the  others  it 
was  because  of  its  greater  beauty  of 
line  and  its  lender  romantic  feeling, 
for  Mr.  Toscanini  gave  of  his  best  to  ; 
t'verv  movement,  and  denied  the  com-  j 
>oser  nothing— tone,  rhythm,  accent, 
nuance,  and  a warm,  patrician  Italian 
.■spirit  that  animated  the  v.'hole  per- 
formance. 

To  put  it  academically,  it  might  be 
.said  that  he  played  the  early  Bee-  I 
*hoven  symphony,  one  in  which  the  j 
composer  is  close  to  Haydn,  exactly  j 
as  it  was  written,  but  that  would  al-  | 
the  real  distinction  of  the  per-  j 
’ormance  to  go  without  • observation.  i 
Music  cannot  be  played  “exactly  as  it  , 
)S  written. “ Music  exists  only  when 
It  is  sounded.  The  notes  are  indica-  ! 
tion,  as  accurate  as  possible,  of  what 
:ho  composer  intended.  But  they  are 
never  the  complete  indication  of  his 
purpose,  and  they  are  never  the  in- 
ward essence  of  the  music.  The  first 
^our  chords  that  the  orchestra  played 


posers  was  responsibl<‘  for  a pretty 
wearisome  lialf  an  hour  perhaps  it 
was  only  a quarter  of  an  hour,  though 
it  seemed  like  a half — at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  last  night  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  The  new  piece  was 
■•Gcthsemanc.”  further  described  a.s 
a “Contemplative  Poem  for  Orches- 
tra." by  one  Victor  De  Sabala,  who 
rose  from  a Child  prodigy  in  Milan 
be  the  composer  of  two  operas 
and  the  '“contemplative”  piece  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Toscanini  last  night. 

Signor  Toscanini  is  a boon  to  his 
countrymen.  He  is  so  magnificent  a 
conductor  that  the  most  trivial  mu.sic 
takes  on  an  importance  -which  is  en- 
tirely absent  from  the  printed  score, 
or  the  manuscript,  as  the  case  may 
be.  His  compelling  genius  “put  over” 
the  latest  Respighi  opus.  "The  Pines 
of  Rome,”  at  least  temporarily;  for  it 
won’t  be  long  before  other  conductors 
attempt  “The  Pines."  and  audiences 
will  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
Mr.  Respighi  they  admired  but  Tos- 
canini. 

Last  night  the  great  Italian  tried  to 


[our  Chords  tnat  tne  ovcnesiia.  |,  — — o ....to 

ast  night  -«-ere  the  achievement  of  ■]  do  again  for  Air.  De  Sabata  what  h 

nterpretative  genius.  The  sonority  -«’as  I 1,^,1  <jone  for  Rispighi.  He  lavished  all 


perfeWly  proportionate  to  the  style  of  j powers  of  rhythm,  his  genius  for 
the  symphony,  which  is  not  at  all  of  brin“^in8 

the  era  of  Beethoven’s  fifth  or  even  i tn?  u 00 


out  the  sensuous  line  of 


third  work  in  that  form.  The  “forte 
of  the  first  symphony,  with  Mr.  Tos- 
canini, was  net  the  “forte”  of  the 
iifth,  and  the  opening  chords  on  this 
occasion  had  a slight  nuance  that 
made  more  significant  than  any  bold 
or  obvious  stroke  w^ouid  have  done  the 
originality,  for  the  symphony  and  the 
period,  of  their  "resolutions.”  Each 
movement  that  followed  was  perfect 
miniature,  each  .small  line  or  phrase'  a 
joy  to  the  ear  and  understanding. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Mr.  Toscanini, 
follow-ing  his  achievement  with  the 
classics,  turned  to  modern  composers, 
j.-erforming  for  the  first  time  here  the 
tone- poem  of  De  Sabata,  "Gethsem- 
ane,”  and  the  first  and  fourth  parts 
of  Stravinsky’s  “Petrushka.”  De  Sa- 
bata was  made  known  in  this  country, 
v:s  believe,  by  Mr.  Toscanini,  who  pro- 
duced his  symphonic  poem  “Juven- 
uis”  when  he  made  his  American  tour 
of  1922.  “Gethsemane'’  is  a later  work, 
first  heard  under  Mr.  Toscanini’s 
baton  in  Italy  in  1925.  It  does  not  fol- 
low the  Bible  narrative,  but  is  a sub- 
jective recitation  of  personal  impres- 
sions and  meditations  of  the  composer. 
He  o'oserv'es  the  descent  of  night  upon 
the  sacred  garden  and  its  tragic  mem- 
ories. Stars  rain  from  the  heavens. 
"In  the  silence,  an  awful  voice,  recalls 
the  iron  law  of  redemption  through  re- 
nunciation.” Self-questioning,  self-tor- 
tures are  calmed  by  the  breath  of 
da“wn,  “the  hour  of  communion  and 
prayer.”  But  the  music  Is  unoriginal 
and  inadequate  to  its  program.  The 
tone  poem  has  little  true  distinction,  a 


melody  on  Mr.  Sabata’s  impressively 
titled  piece.  But  most  of  the  meTit 
of  the  composition  resided  in  the  ^title 
and  its  associations,  and  all  Mr.  Tos- 
caninini’s  impassioned  efforts  failed  to 
convince  the  auditors  to  the  contrary. 

The  piece  seems  operafically  imag- 
ined and  its  leading  motive  could 
easily  be  the  suave  “Icit-motive”  of 
some  very  modern  Italian  opera.  Even 
so,  the  composer  might  have  gotten! 
away  with  it  if  he  had  exercised  a 
uertain  amount  of  discrimination.  But 
the  piece  went  on  and  on  long  after 
it  should  have  ceased,  and  after  many 
false  alarms  of  closing  cadences  the 
audience  gave  it  up  and  settled  down 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  time  when 
Mr  Tosc.anini’s  motionless  arms 
should  indicate  that  the  thing  was 
finally  over. 

The  Vivaldi  concerto  grosso  in  D 
minor  for  strings  alone  opened  the 


irosi.an  ini’s  feeling  lor  essenrials  that 
le  seized  upon  and  exhibited  the  one 
i rait  which  binds  together  these  two 
lisparate  Latins:  their  devotion  to  the 
long  melodic  line. 

« 4>  « 

I It  was  interesting  to  be  reminded 
(last  night,  as  one  listened  to  Vivaldi’s 
Concerto  Grosso,  that  for  all  its  formal 
leighteenth  century  pattern-weaving,  the 
dong  and  nobly  sensuous  Italian  line, 
[Canorous  and  sustained,  was  never  fore- 
igone.  Vivaldi,  the  violinist,  betrays 
i himself  again  and  again  in  this  music 
?by  his  passion  for  the  singing  phrase; 
^but  so  does  Vivaldi,  the  natural  Italian 
lyrist.  , ^ , 

It  was  this  sweep  and  symmetry  of 
linear  beauty  that  Mr.  Toscanini  dis- 
closed to  us  in  his  playing  of  the 
superbly  vigorous  and  strong-lunged 
score.  You  could  easily  imagine  how 
often  he  must  have  urged  his  men  at 
rehearsal  to  “Sing!  Sing!’’__in  those 
cantabile  phrases  of  the  opening  maes-; 
toso,  and  those  that  curve  about  the 
grave  Siciliano  rhythm  of  the  Largo. 

And  so,  when  we  reached  the  new 
Italian  music  on  the  program,  Victor 
de  Sabata’s  “Gethsemani,”  which  he 
calls  a “contemplative  poem  for  or- 
chestra,” we  were  led  to  feel  that  con- 
jtinuity  of  national  temperament  which 
• makes  even  such  different  spirits  as 
1 Vivaldi  and  de  Sabata  brothers  under  | 

I their  symphonic  skin.  For  de  Sabata, 

I almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  [ 
of  his  symphonic  poem,  speaks  to  us  f 
as  an  Italian,  frankly  lyrical.  J 


The  novelty  of  the  evening.  De  Saba- 
ta’s “Gethsemani,”  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  com- 
posed and  published  last  year,  and  Mr. 
Toscanini  produced  it  at  a concert  of 
the  Scala  Orchestra,  in  Milan,  October 
14,  1925. 

De  Sabata,  born  thirty-four  years  ; 
ago  at  Trieste,  of  Italian  parents,  is  ! 
known  in  America  by  his  symphonic 
poem  “Juventus,”  which  went  the  1 
rounds  of  our  orchestras  some  years  | 
ago.  He  is  obviously  a sensitive  and  ! 
uoetic  spirit,  a rhapsodist  and  vision-  I 
jry,  and  a mystic  of  the  >-eligious  type,  j 
lie  is  of  the  spiritual  order  of  Suso,  • 
the  Mechthilds,  Angelo  of  Foligno,  for 
whom  symbolic  apparitions  represent  ^ 
an  interior  experience  of  the  most  | 
poignant  and  vivid  sort,  an  almost  ac- 
tua!  encounter  with  the  supersensual 
world.  He  has  known,  like  Suso, 

the  dark  night  of  the  soul”;  like  St 


minor  tor  strnioS  uaiK.  uigm.  wa  w,,;  , 

concert  and  in  it,  Mr.  Toscanini  re- 1 Catherine  of  Siena,  he  has  heard  wtmt 
conceri,  anu  m tho  n vine  Voice.  He 


act  that  was  evident  in  spite  of  the  I j 
•onders  Mr.  Toscanini  accomplished  ! gj.,ts 
or  the  composer,  (i  t ! 

The  final  triumph  of  the  concert  1 

as  the  performance  of  Stravinsky’s  - . ^ ■ 

Tirp  nnw  famiiinr  but  not  heard:  more  manifest  at  each  succeeciin 


vealed  the  classic  side  of  his  versatile 
musical  nature.  The  scales  and  pas- 
sages so  characteristic  of  that  straight.^ 
foi'ward,  unaffected  era  Mr.  Toscanini 
played  not  as  ornamentation  but  full 
bloodedly,  each  note  .sounding  import- 
ant, In  its  own  right.  But  scales  of 
the  rondo  in  Beethoven’s  First  Sym- 
phony were,  on  the  contrary,  fleet 
and  scintillating  echoes  of  the  charm- 
ing trivialities  of  cerUin  passage  work 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  godpar- 
of  Beethoven’s  first  symphonic 

flight. 

Mr.  Toscanini’s  greatness  seems 


he^takeTto  the  Divine  Voice.  He 
has  brooded  upon  the  sublime  tragedy 
of  Gethsemane,  and,  like  Jacopone  da 
Todi,  he  prostrates  himself  in  an  ec- 
stacy  of  grief  and  adoration  before 
“the  love  that  gives  ail  things  form  ” 
* * ♦ 

In  “Gethsemani,”  De  Sabata  has 
Irawn  his  inspiration,  he  tells  us, 
‘rot  from  the  Evangelical  text  but 
10m  the  memory  of  intimate  personal 
mpressions  and  meditations  ; and 
hese  he  indicates  by  this  summary  pre- 
ixed  to  the  score: 

““Night  descends  over  the  Sacred  Garden. 

“‘A  strange  quiet  pervades  the  darkne^: 
magic  immovability  transfigures  the 


A famous  Italian  composer  for  the 
theater,  lately  dead,  bequeathes  to  ns 
one  of  his  many  musical  legacies 
through  the  music  of  De  Sabata,  much 
of  whose  score  suggests  the  thougiH  01 
Puccini  at  prayer.  When  we  don’t  hear 
Pucciwi  we  hear  the  composer  of  Tris- 
tan”  and  of  “Pafsifal,”  and  there  are  j 
other  voices.  „ , . , 1 

Wht  a pity  it  is,  in  De  Sabata  s case  | 
as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  com- 1 
posers  of  the  lesser  ranks,  that  their  { 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  their  art  1 
so  greatly  exceeds  their  mastery  of  the  , 
unreckonable  power  of  suggestion ; 
which  lies  concealed  within  a dozen  | 
[tones!  You  may  discern,  as  no  doubt 
in  his  way  De  Sabata  does,  the  Anima 
Mundi  of  the  Platonists;  but  what  does 
it  profit  you  if  you  have  not  that  magic 
power  which  the  masters  have  of 
springing  imagination  with  a chord  or 
phrase? 

De  Sabata  should  thank  whatever 
gods  there  be  for  Mr.  Toscanini’s 
interest  in  “Gethsemani”;  for  the  work 
was  played  last  night  with  a complete- 
ness and  a fervor  of  communication 
which  almost  persuaded  us  that  its  sing- 
ing-robes were  pearl-strewn  and  im- 
mortal. 


Mr.  Toscanini  ended  the  concert  with 
such  a performance  of  Stravinsky’s  i 
“Petrouchka”  ,as  we  have  never  I 
imagined  and  certainly  never  heard— 
a performance  superb  beyond  all  tell-  j 
ing  in  its  magnificent  gusto,  its  amaz-  j 
ing  rhythm,  its  blazing  life  and  color  ; 
and  irresistible  verve.  . 

And  what  a masterpiece  is  this  bnl-  j 
liant,  pitiful,  gorgeous,  fapical,  in-  , 
comparable  score!  There  is  nothing 
in  the  least  like  it  in  music. 

We  begin  to  suspect  that  when  ' 
Stravinsky’s  other  works  have  faded, 
even  the  “Sacre,”  this  one  will  sur-  ■ 
vive,  with  its  wit,  its  beauty,  its  irony, : 
its  pitifulness,  undiminished  and  in- 

escapable.  • 

♦ * • 

A concert,  as  we  b^gan  by  saying,, 
long  to  be  remembered:  because  of  the  , 
transcendent  playing  of  the  orchesHa, 
because  of  the  marvels  wrought  by  Mr.  , 
Toscanini.  For  into  everything  that  he  s 
played  last  night— whether  it  “was  the 
full-throated  classicism  of  Vivaldi,  the  1 
charming  Haydnism  of  the  young 
Beethoven,  the  otherworldly  contem- , 
plations  of  De  Sabata,  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  “Petrouchka’;— this  amaz-  , 
ing  conductor  poured  an  inexhaustible  | 
tide  of  life  and  beauty  and  exhilara- 
tion No  gracenote  is  too  trifling  to  | 
escape  his  devoted  intentness,  no  sum- 
mit finds  him  breathless.  Yet  the  wood 
may  still  be  seen  despite  the  trees--a  1 
forest  of  endless  reach,  alii;e  with 
dancing  spirits,  yet  full  of  changing 
lights  and  quietness,  and  at  its  heart  a 
wonder  and  a mystery. 


score,  now  familiar  but  not  neard '•  more  mauntoi. 

sefore  in  any  such  interpretation.  It  j cert.  His  qualities  are  like  those  of  1 
” music  that  seems  particularly  well  j creative  Italian  artists  of  the  ! 


con-  - - 

.eljerce.  | 

I music  that  seems  particularly  well  j creative  Italian  artists  01  the  1 O t*n:*  ."[''vi* 

latched  to  Mr.  Toscanini’s  tempera-;  Renaissance  He  has  strength  and|v'i,^.e  SavioV  .Vaye.l  in  soiuu 

lent.^  to  hjs__cl_ear  Latin  flexibility,  and  that  j 

Intense  absorption  In  art  which  most 
modern  craftsmen  find  so  difficult  to 
recapture.  — • 


ind  his  extraordinary  nervous  elo  , 
juence.  The  clarity  of  this  perform-  | 
ince  was  simply  astonishing.  Each  j 
ind  every  strand  of  tone,  each  and  ; 
•very  plane  of  color  and  sonority  in  i 
he  superb  score  was  perceptible,  yet 
3.11  were  combined  in  tonal  synthesis,  j 
Vnd  this  was  only  the  alphabet  of  an  ^ 
interpretation  of  an  imagination  and  j 
vivacity  unrivaled,  at  least  in  one 
ondter’s  experience  — experience  which 
ncludes  performances  of  “Petrush- 
ka” by  most  of  the  leading  con- 
ductors heard  of  late  years  in  this 
country  and  by  Stravinsky  himself  last 
season  with  the  Philharmonic.  The 
c oncert  last  night  was  the  achievement 
of  B.  musician  whose  vision.  Insight 
and  re-creative  genius  will  become  leg- 
endary. 

After  the  concert  the  audience,  or 
most  of  it,  remained  in  the  hall,  cheer- 
ing and  recalling  the  conductor.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  remained 
also,  and  they  were  hardly  le.ss  demon- 
strative. There  are  many  things  to 
deplore  in  contemporaneous  music, 
•such  as  the  dearth  of  great  composers, 
the  sensationalism  and  insincerity 
■which  flourish  rarely,  the  tolerance  of 
mediocrity  and  worse  by  audiences. 
But  there  are  compensations.  One  of 
those  is  that  in  years  to  come  there 
■will  be  those  to  say,  “But  I heard 
Arturo  Toscanini.” 


ir  Shaken 
tlons.  and  tvouUl  cast  Itseu  y 
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Italian  corn- 


more  generous  not  to  speak  at  this 
time.  He  was  suffering  from  a .severe 
;old,  so  much  so  that  he  had  to 
punctuate  his  selections  with  coughs 
and  rumbles.  Naturally,  nis  voice 
sounded  choked  and  pinched,  though 
here  and  there  a clear  note  indicated 
that  he  might  be  an  artist  of  some 
quality. 

Prince  Alexis  'va.s  listed  as  a basso- 
cantante.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  Is 
really  a garitone  pushed  down.  His 
Wost  notes  were  his  high  ones,  wliih 
his  efforts  to  ■.•eoeli  the  depth  niiis 
have  bothered  dim  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

Michel  Arenstein,  ccilist.  and  Miroi 
.Jacobson.  Bccoinpanist.  apsis'" 
Prince  Alexis  . On  the  whole  their 
concert  was  enjoyalile 


Mr  Toscanini  had  chosen  for  his  j 
bird  program  a list  of  works  which 
strikingly  disclosed  the  width  of  his  I 
svmpathies  and  the  range  of  his  inter- i 
pVetive  capacities.  To  the, 

eigt’neenth  century  Venice 

valdi,  that  red-headed  priest  of 
who  composed  unpriestly  music,  to  the 
high-pitched  religious  Je' 

twentieth  century  Italian,  Vmtor  de, 
Sabata,  involved  a considerable 
Hience— even  with  Beethovens  F s^ 

SvmoViony  a Italian- 

Italianism  of  Vivaldi  and  the  Italian 
.m  "f  de  Sabata  are  separated,  not 
lerelv  by  two  centuries  of  time,  but 

>v  a most  ■ untraversible  conLnents  of 
L MHt;  yet  it  was  indicative  of  Mr. 


■ “A  r ,st“iious  Bound  echoes  through  the  j 

'■;r„'"'SS.  -r  it.-  : 

and  weeps  ...  . this  the 

“■Riit  n rar^ss  rcvi\6S  it.  ini 

flrsf  breath  of  dawn?  My  Blan^^cnee 

more  seeks  the  heights.  . • with 

mameni  is  one  vast  abyss  filled  vutn 

universes,  an  Immense  divine  'of 

"It  is  the  hour  of  communion  ana  01 
prayer.” 

* • * 

It  goes  without  saying  that  only  » 
towering  musical 

justice  to  such  a scheme.  A composer 
with  an  imagination  capacious  and 

profound  as  Bach’s,  and  an  '^tensity 
and  power  of  evocation  the 

ner’s.  might  have  brooded  upon  the 
events  of  that  evening  in  the 
east  of  the  Kedron  on  the  lower  slope 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  There  a great 
master  of  music  might  have  gone  m 
the  spirit,  and  might  have  s^een  the 
worlds  told  like  beads  withm  the  Being 
of  God”  as  ancient  unspeakable  mys- 
teries gathered  about  him  in  the  tw  - 

''^But  De  Sabata  is  scarcely  tb® 
for  such  tremendous  confrontations. 
He  has  set  his  visions  to  music  of 
touching  sincerity  and  tenderness,  and 
has  been  able  to  inclose 
ous  instrumental  envelope— the  bushed 
and  lovely  sound  that  he  gets  from  his 
use  of  muted  strings,  divisi,  in  the 
opening  F sharp  major  section  of  the 
w^ork,  is  as  apt  and  beautiful  as  it  is 
simply  contrived.  But  the  sheer  mu- 
li^l  substance  of  the  piece  is 
tirguished.  It  has,  as  we  remarked 
above,  freedom  and  plast.city  of  mel 
odic  line;  it  flows,  and  it  sings;  but  it 
does  not  sing  a song  that  we  gP®®*“  y 
care  to  remember  or  to  hear  again. 


^ Obolensky  Song  Becltal. 

■ A song  recital  was  given  by  Prince 
Alexis  Obolensky,  who  then  made  hla 
first  public  appearance  in  this  city, 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
Prince  Obolensky,  announced  in  the 
program  as  a *^asso  cantante,  was 
assisted  by  Michel  Arensteln,  ’cellist. 
The  program  was  altered  from  the  one 
orginally  announced.  It  included  an 
aria  of  Mozart,  Caccini’s  Amaryllis; 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  Thine  Eyes,” 
"Plaisir  d’ Amour,”  Martini;  “Doubt.” 
With  ’cello  obligato  by  Glinka,  and 
groups  by  other  Russian  composers.  , 
Among  the  encores  were  Beethoven’s  ^ 
"In  quests  tomba”  and  a song  of 
Messager,  “Long  ago  in  Alcala.”  sung 
in  English. 

The  singer  displayed  a voice  that  is 
rather  light  and  of  inherently  good' 
qaulities^  but  this  voice  appears  to  be 
a baritone  with  some  lO'W  notes,  rather 
than  a bass.  It  is  not  well  placed  or 
focussed.  The  style  is  rathar  senti-  . 
mental,  the  enunciation  often  clear, 
the  general  effect  that  of  the  drawing 
room  rather  than  of  the  concert  hall. 

It  is  never  easy  for  an  amateur  to 
face  suddenly  the  demands  and  the 
tests  of  a professional  appearance,  or 
to  change  his  artistic  standards  from 
those  which  have  proved  satisfactory 
In  intimate  circles  of  friends  to  tb9f® 
expected  by  a public  surfleted  with 
artists  of  reputation  and  high  ac- 
'complishment.  The  audience  yesterday 
was  a friendly  one  and  Prince  Obolen- 
«ky  was  cordially  applauded  — not 
■ always  on  those  occasions  when  he  did 
his  best  singing. 

evident,  but  so  were  his  liniitations.  ; 
Mr.  Arenstein  gave  agreeable  per-  i 
formances  of  music  by  Hoccherini  ^d 
Popper.  He  is  a well  schooled  cellist.  I 
He,  also,  added  to  the  program.  | 


l.awrence  Tibbett  Sings 
In  ‘La  Cena  Delle  Beffe’ 


Prince  Alcxl.i  Oboicnnky,  'ii*niuei 
of  a KuHslan  family  of  nrlatocrat.i  aa 
old  aa  the  lll-tated  Koman>‘Ha,  np- 
pporcd  In  Aeolian  HaJI  yesleiday  In 
his  debut  os  a concert  slnK^r.  Jl'a 
audience  was  small  but  enihnsuuitlc 
and  select,  na  may  be  Rathfcd  rroin 
the  fact  that  the  Prince  's  cKjuoly 
connected  with  the  Asfor  fn.ntly,  hi’. 


That  tender  display  of  Florentine 
umor.  "I,*  Cena  delle  Beffe,’’  the 
roduct  of  Messrs.  Benolli  and  Glor- 
Mio.  was  presented  at  the  Metro- 

olltan  Opera  House  last  nlgrht  for  Its  „t_  oV  ” ‘V;'.'".  

drd  performance.  Tlie  Important  r*"  O'x'lj’n-KJ . oav- 

L*Anf  %W«*n)<4Aci  ^ mArrlod  the  former  tVlurloi 

^ent,  heralded  afar,  was  a ;iew  name  , Aator  In  London  last  July. 


1 the  ^laramantesi’s  family  roster, 
tw  Mr.  Gigli's  Gatrlello  acquired  a 
9w  brother  In  the  person'of  L«awrence 
ibbett.  the  young  barj’tone  whose 
peratlo  fame,  In  this  metropolis  at 
ast;  seems  Indissolubly  linked  with 
alMtaff.  Operatic  fame,  unfortunate- 
lacks  Immortality. 

Mr.  Tibbett  appeared  as  A’eri.  the 
andsome  brawler,  the  rude,  unruly 
ver,  destined  to  dispatch  the  wrong 
val  In'  the  person  of  his  own  brother 
id  to  fade  from  the  closing  scene  in 
' lattered  misery  and  frenzied  despair. 

1 a broad  sense  Mr.  Tibbett  acquit- 
4-l)lmself  most  creditably.  In  one 
•cne  at  least,  in  that  final  realiza- 
on  of  fratricide  wrought  through  the 
inning  of  a remorseless  rival,  he 
uched  the  heights. 

This  young  barytone  has  been 
aced  In  a delicate  position  by  the 
verlsh  acclaim  of  a public  that  had 
nged  desperately  for  a native  Nor- 
c son  upon  whom  to  pour  a brim- 
Ing  cup  of  pent  up  adulation.  He 
as  offered  a role  last  night  more 
cactlng  In  Its  requirements,  more  ex- 
nstve  In  Its  opportunities  than  any 
noo  hla  Ford  of  "Falstaff”  fame.  His 

irformance  clearly  revealed,  despift  ; appearance  before  the  curtain.  Mr 
iflclencles  and  limitations  In  the  role,  j Tibbett’s  associates  gave  him  ample 
young  artist  of  poise  and  promise,  I opportunity  for  unaccompanied  bowB„ 
ho  won  a generous  modicum  of  ' there  was  warm  and  copious  ap- 
■•hlevement  In  the  first  act.  It  is  P'ause  for  a performance  marked  by 
(ue.  his  Keri  was  obviou.sly  ill  at  effective  acting, 

ise.  He  threw  crockery  and  clothlna  ' j one  respect  Mr.  Tibbett  played 

L.  ...  n,„i  

a handicap  apparent  at  the  start,  and 
one  for  which  neither  barytone  would 
seem  responmble.  Mr.  Ruffo  finds  no 


Tlio  Prlnco  Is  a hugo  man  of  middle 
ago,  with  a shaggy  head  and  a heavy 
mustache.  He  appeared  In  conven- 
tional afternoon  attiro  with  a heavy 
gold  watch  qhain  hlgn  on  his  chest 
He  was  quick  In  his  movements,  so 
much  so  that  he  rushed  on  the  .stage 
and  off  again,  scarcely  acknowledging 
the  applause  so  generously  accorded 
him. 

Of  the  Prince’s  voice-  it  would  be 


Lawrence  Tibbett,  making  his  first 
appearance  as  Neri  Chiaramantesi,  the 
victim  of  the  jest  perpetrated  in  “La 
Cena  delle  Beffe,"  was  the  center  of  in- 
terest, at  least  from  the  standpoint  of 
novelty,  in  the  third  performance  of  the 
Giordano  Opera,  last  night  at  the  Metro- i 
politan  Opera  House.  The  others  figur- 
ing most  prominently  in  the  work  were 
as  before,  Mr.  Gigli  as  Gianetto  and 
Frances  Alda  as  Ginevra. 

The  part  of  Nerl,  inherited  by  Mr. 
Tibbett  after  Titta  Ruffo  had  finished 
his  schedule  at  the  Metropolitan,  seems 
the  hardest  assignment  faced  so  far 
by  the  young  American  barytone,  but 
he  dispatchiyl  it  in  general  with  notable 
success.  There  was  not,  indeed,  any 
suspension  of  the  show  while  a single- 
minded  audience  clamored  for  his  sole 
appearance  before  the  curtain. 


)out  with  the  fitful  abandon  of  _ 
'Oiled  and  eelf-consclous  child.  His 
'avado  was  patently  forced.  But 
|ter  this  awkward  plunge  matters 
ended  rapidly.  And  in  the  vault  of 
e Medici  palace  Mr.  Tibbett  evl- 
mced  every  variety  of  commendable 
IksU  art  save  ’’The  Song  of  the  Shirt.’’ 
las!  This  was  missing.  In  fact,  in 
e fracas,  aided  by  the  deft  sweep  of 
woman’s  arm,  Mr.  Tibbett  dispensed 
ith  the  garment  altogether. 

Borne  members  of  the  audience, 
e'wlng  Mr.  Tibbett’s  performance, 
ay  have  been  bothered  by  Mr.  Ruffo’s 
irly  ghost.  There  is  no  doubt  that 


'apparent  difficulty  in  looking  just  as 
Neri  might  be  expected  to  look,  and 
singing  in  a Neriesque  manner.  But  i 
for  the  slender  Mr.  Tibbett  to  become  ' 
a swashbuckling,  bullying  Florentine 
bravo  is  a harder  task,  and  nature  gave 
art  another  hurdle  to  overleap  when  we 
consider  that  (if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly) Benelli’s  Gianetto  is  supposed 
to  be  a slim  youth  of  17,  and  Neri  a 
more  substantial  and  older  man.  But 
here  the  slim  Tibbett  was  called  on 
to  play  the  substantial  Neri,  while  the 
comparatively  buxom  Gigli  became  the 
Blender  Gianetto.  Thus,  in  the  first 
act,  the  comparison  favored  Mr.  Ruffo. 

I But  later  on  the  scale  inclined  to- 
ward Mr.  'Tibbett,  who  acted  with 
Imarked  and  impressively  dramatic  ef- 
|fectiveness.  If  at  one  or  two  points 
he  gave  a slight  suggestion  of,  the 
[dime  novel  bold,  bad  man,  generally, 
when  ranting  was  called  for,  he  ranted 
to  some  purpose,  in  the  outbursts  and 
the  feigned  madness  of  the  dungeon 
scene,  where,  apparently  by  design,  he 
varied  from  Mr.  Ruffo’s  “business"  by 
losing  his  shirt  in  the  fracas,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  last  scene,  where  his 
ftiadness  was  convincing,  realistic 
madness.  He  used  his  voice  conserva- 
tively and  artistically,  and  gave,  in 


•uffo's  roars  and  Jealous  transports, 
ombined  with  the  physique  of  an 
morous  blacksmith,  were  made  for 
,ie  rqle.  Nevertheless,  to  be  con- 
Ise,  Mr.  Tibbett  made  good.  In  vol- 
me  of  tone  and  generosity  of  phy- 
ique  there  were  qualities  laxildng. 

!ut  Mr.  Tibbett  used  his  voice  with 
kill,  with  a keen  sense  of  telling  ac- 
ent,  and  with  strong  hln^  of  tragic 
;iood  and  color  that  augur  well  for  his 
ext  appearance  in  the  role. 

II  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  familiar, 
fme.  Alda  as  Ginevra,  that  warhn 

jiearted  young  beauty  whose  impulse, y ariisucaily,  and  gave  in 

o give  was  apparently  as  boundiessj  general,  a performance  that  might  be 
s her  capacity  to  receive,  was  Imsaid  to  mark  another  significant  step 
;ood  voice  and  again  confirmed  the  in  Mr.  Tibbett’s  interesting  career, 
lonvlctlon  that  here  is  one  of  her  hap-j  was  quite  an  ovation  after  the 

liest  roles  in  which  she  appears,  vo-  scene,  many  recalls  at  the 

•ally  end  optically,  to  great  advan-  ' ^ ‘ .®  “J.  PJ^i^^Sonists  were 

age.  Mr,  Gigli  was  in  good  voice  anc  falls  by  themLlvel 
von  much  applause.  In  Mr.  Tibbett’s  histrionic  effective- 

ness it  is  said  that  the  coaching  of 
Wilhelm  von  Wymetal  has  played  an 
important  part. 

Ellen  Dalossy  reappared  as  the  min- 
istering angel,  Lisabetta,  while  Mr. 
Bada  was  Gabriello,  and  Mmes.  Alcock, 
Anthony  and  Wakefield,  Messrs.  D’An- 
gelo, Reschilian,  Picco,  Paltrinieri, 
Didur  and  Altglass  played  other  parts, 


WILLIAM  WOLSKI  PLAYS. 


'oung  American  Violinist  Makes  a 
Favorable  Impression  in  Debut,  i 
William  Wolsld.  a young  America^  „„„  ^..g.ass  p.ayei 

loliniat,  gave  a dSbut, recital  yesterdajl  and  Mr.  Serafin  conducted 
rtemoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  making,  or^  ■ ""  - * — 

le  whole,  a favorable  impression.  H' 
ayed  the  Brahms  Sonata  in  A majoi 
1th  adequate  technical  control,  pro- 
icing  an  Ingratiating  atmosphere  oi 
istoral  simplicity.  There  was  amia- 
lity  in  the  Allegro,  ingenuousness'll 
.e  Andante  and  momentum  In  th< 
nale.  The  Tchaikovsky  concertc 
ent  somewhat  beyond  his  means,  both 
execution  and  expression,  but  there 
sre  some  very  good  moments  in  three 
aVements  that  redeemed  the  barren 
aces. 

dr.  Wolski  in  addition  played  a mixed 
oup  'by  Pugnani,  Beethoven  (as  ar- 
|nged  by  Kreisler)  and  Paganini.  The 
idlence  gave  the  violinist  a cordial 
?eptlon.  Harry  Kaufman  was  at  the 
ano 
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